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LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 20. 


Army (Mepicat Department)—Hospitat Services—ResotuTtion— 


Moved to resolve, “ That while the individual medical officers in Egypt behaved admirably 
well, the sy stem under which they worked did not successfully stand the strain put 
upon it; that the military authority exercised by medical officers is inconvenient, and 
that discipline i in hospitals ought to be administered by combatant officers, leaving to 
the medical officers medical duties only ; also that medical officers ought to be attached 
to regiments instead of being detailed for duty me by day from station and other 
hospitals,’’—( Viscount Bury) ‘ 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Army (RE-orGANnizaTIon)—Purcnase OoLoners—Question, Observations, 


The Earl of Longford; Reply, The Earlof Morley... 
[7.0.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


a Won 


Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock (Interest) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day ‘three months Sata 
Joseph Pease.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 109, 
Noes 124; Majority 15.—(Div. List, No. 218.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to: ir Demeter ag 
amended, put off for three months. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Mapacascar — Tut Frencn at TamMataveE— Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ? 
Post Orrick (IrELAND)—TELEGRAPI Deraurwant—TxtzonaPatc Oox- 
MUNICATION WiTH CAHIRMEE Horse Farr—Question, Mr. O’Brien; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett os ae 
Boarp or Pusrtic Works (Ireranp)—Irisu Nartoman Souoor TEACHERS’ 


ReEsipENcEs—Question, Mr. Beresford; Answer, Mr. Courtney af 
Poor Law (Encranp anp Wates)— Tae Westminster WorkHovusE 
Inquiry—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. George Russell me 


Suzz (Szconp) Canat—Exctiusive Powers or M. pe Lesseps AND THE 
Suez Canat Company—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer : : oe 
Supreme Court or Jupicature (New Deens}—Cresetions, Mr. W. Lowther, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard ; Answers, The Attorney General i 


TREATY OF Wasnmrator—Taz *¢ AvaBaMA ” (SurpPitus) Crarws—Oourt or 
Commission—Question, Mr. Coleridge Kennard ; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. S = a 

Surz (Sreconp) Oise Reeare Powers or M. pE Lesseps AND THE 
Svez Canat Company—Questions, Mr. Gibson, Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Labouchere, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone s 
MapaGcascar—Streneto oF THE FrencH Navat Force—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. . iis 


Ecyrt—Tue Cnorera—Questions, Mr. Onslow, Lord Henry Lennox, 
Viscount Folkestone ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PaRLIAMENT—BusInEss oF THE Hovse — THE AGRICULTURAL Henatees 
(Exetanp) Brtt, &c.—Observations, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate 
thereon a ae a 


MOTION. 


4) 








ParLIAMENT—PRrIivILEGE—“ BrapLauGcH v. Gosser’’— 

Writ and other Documents considered sa os 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to Ralph Allen Gosset, esquire, Siti see, to appear 
and ‘plead i in the Action brought against him by Charles Bradlaugh, esquire,””—(Mr. 

Attorney General.) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Sir Hardinge Giffard :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed oe oe 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “ That the Attorney General be directed to defend the Serjeant-at-Arms against 
the said Action,”’—(Jr. Attorney General) oe ee bs 


Amendment proposed, 

To add at the end of the Question the words “ but that the Attorney General be in- 
structed that the orderly fulfilment of his statutory obligation by a duly elected 
Member of this House is not to be held as disturbing the proceedings of the House,” 
—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added :’’—After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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[July 20.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill [Bill 185] [Fourrn Niexr] 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 19th July] 68 
After some time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 








PaRLIAMENT—Bvusiness OF THE Hovse—AcricutturaL Howpines (Ene- 
LAND) Brrt—Questivn, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone :—Short debate thereon pls es << 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_0 ——_- 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


TenurRE oF Lanp—PrAsant ProprreETARY—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable, in order to increase the produc- 
tiveness of the land, to arrest the decline of the rural population, and to promote 
the interests of the commercial industries of the Country, that provision should be 
made by Parliament to facilitate the acquirement by agricultural labourers, tenant 
farmers, and others, of 2 FaA Gel rights in agricultural land,” —(Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings,)—instead thereof 95 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’”—After debate, [ House counted out. ] [12.0.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 23. 


Suez (Szconp) Canat—Tue ProvistonaAL AGREEMENT wiTtH M. bE LEssEPs 
—Question, The Marquess of Salisbury; Answer, Earl Granville ; Ob- 
servations, The Marquess of Salisbury .. oe ‘is 18 


Summary Jurisdiction Repeal Bill (No. 153)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) is 120 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2" accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 2nd of 
August next. 


Factories and Workshops Amendment Bill (No. iter 


Bill read 8* (according to Order) .. 2 
Amendments moved ; some agreed to; some disagreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Poor Reli¢ef (Ireland) Bill (No. 140)— 
House in Committee (according to Order).. + A 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3° 7»-morrow. [5.30. ] 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 238. 


Commissioners or Irish Licurs—Tory Istanp LicurHovse—Question, 
Mr. Beresford ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ee 

TRAMWAYS (InzLaNp)—InTEREST on Loans—Tue Treasury Mixvre— 
Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Income anp ExpenpiTurE—Frinance ACoouNTs FoR 1882- 3—Question, Mr. 
J.G. Hubbard ; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. 

Prisons (InEtaxp)—Exrra ALtowances To Prison Surczons—Question, 
Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : oe 

THE SvEz Cawat—Sratistics—Observation, Mr. Gladstone Re 

EmicraTION—EMIGRANTS AT QuEENSTOWN—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain 

Contacious DisgasEs (ANIMALS) ‘Acr, 1878--Verertvary INSPECTION (Inz- 
LAND)— Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

THe Macisrracy (IreLanp) — CoLonEL ConnELLy, V.C., A REstDENt 
MaaistraTE—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan od 

TRELAND—DEsTiITUTION IN Donzcar—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan. 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces) —Mrir1a Surczon E. R. Cornin—Question, 
Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington. . 

TrREASURY—THE ‘“‘ Crown’ s NoMINEE Account ”—Question, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell; Answer, Mr. Courtney ee 

ForEIGn Orrice—Acrton OF, WITH REGARD to Parcets FRoM THE UNITED 
States ror Mr. James Linpsay, Giascow—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Inp1A—Tue Mananasan Duveer Sivcux—Questions, General Sir George 
=_— Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Onslow; Answers, Mr. J. K. 

Toss 

Arrica (WEsT Coast) —Tuz Ganoon Corony—Question, Mr. Whitley ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 

Post Orrick (Conrracts)—PostaL SERVICE to THE Wzsr Inpres—Ques- 
tion, Lord Claud Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

THE Royat Irisu CoxstaBuLaRY—THE Army Reserve Men—Question, 
Mr. Beresford; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 

IngLanp—INFLAMMATORY SprEcHEs—Mr. WItriam JouNsToN, InsPECTOR 
oF FisHer1es—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Army—Tue Army Hosprrau Corrs—Question, Baron Henry De Worms; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ‘ 

THe MercantizeE Marine Funr—Accounts ror 1881- -2—Question, Mr. 
James Stewart; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) Act, 1882—APrpEAts—Question, Mr. Healy; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

CRIME AND OUTRAGE (InELAND)—ALLEGED Ovrrace at LonponpERRY— 
Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Inpia (MysorE)—Gotp Minina Companies — Concessions To Britisa 
a &c.—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. J. K. 

TOSS a 

Supreme Court or JupicaturE (NEw Rutzs)— Questions, Mr. Warton, 
Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Trevelyan is 

PaRLIAMENT—BusINEss oF THE Hovse—Observations, Mr. Gladstone ea 

Svzz (Szconp) Canat—ProvistonaL AGREEMENT WITH M. vE LessEPs— 
Ministerial Statement, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon j 

Taz Suez Canat — Printino or THE Sratures IN Dirrerent LaNovacEs 
UNDER ARTICLE 12—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 

Tue Surz Canat—Trarrio Rerurns—Questions, Mr. Carbutt, Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Eoyrr—Tue CuoLEra—Questions, Mr. Onslow, Lord, Eustace Cecil ; An- 
swers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 1 iy 
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[July 23.] 


PartuaMEent—Tue “ Count-Ovur” on Fripay—Question, Sir Peres Camp- 
bell; Answer, Mr. Gladstone : 

Suez (Secon) Caxat—Provistonat AGRreeMent witt M. pe Lessers— 
Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


o— 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill | Bill-186] | Firrn Nicur] 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 20th July} 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 





QUESTIONS. 


—o0-—— 


PaRLIAMENT—Business oF tHE Hovse ~ Par“iaMENTARY Exrcrions (Cor- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL Practices) Birt—Question, Mr. Raikes; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

PARLIAMENT—Business oF THe Hovse—Derention 1n Hospirats (No. 2) 
Birt—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Pa 9 The > ares of 
Hartington 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


=———® 


Greenwich Hospital Bill | Bill 253}— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Sir Thomas Brassey) oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 





GreEenwicn Hosprrat (Pensions, &c.)— 

Resolution considered in Committee : 

Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, in the first instance, of any pensions, allowances, gratuities, and 
sums, which may become payable under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session, for making provision respecting the application of the Revenues of Green- 
wich Hospital, and for other purposes.’ 


After short debate, Resolution agreed to; to be reported 7o-morrow. 


Post Office (Protection) Bill [Bill 266]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Fawcett) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow. 


Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act (1874) Amendment Bill— 

Bill, as amended, considered .. 

After short debate, Moved, ‘*‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” 
—(Mr. O Kelly: :)—Motion agreed to:—Bill read the third time, a 
passed. 

Isle « of Wight Hi ighways Bill— Ordered ( Mr. Hibbert, Mr. George Russell, Mr, Ashley, 
Sir Charles Dilke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 268} oe ee 
Revenue and Friendly Societies Bill — Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Myr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Dill 269] * ee 





[1.30.] 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 24. 


Brack Rop—Admiral the Honourable Sir James Robert Drummond, 
G.C.B., having been appointed Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
in the room of General the Right Honourable Sir William Thomas 
Knollys, K.C.B., deceased, was called in and officiated in his place 


Soutn Arrica—ZuLuLAND—REpPORTED DeEFEAT oF CETEWAYo—Question, 
Ear] Cadogan; Answer, The Earl of Derby os 


Manchester Ship Canal Bili— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read 


Moved, “That the Order made on the 2nd day of March last “That no Private Bill 
brought from the House of Commons shall be read a second time after Thursday the 
21st day of June next’ be dispensed with,”—(Zhe Lord Winmarleigh.) 


After short debate,"on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 87, 
Not-Contents 24; Majority 63 :—Resolved in the affirmative. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 


After further short debate, Bill read 2* accordingly, and pee wy -—The 
Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Bill (No. 144)— 
Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Motion for 
the Second Reading read ; Debate resumed accordingly 
After short debate, Motion for the Second Reading egreed to:—Bill read 
2* accordingly. 


Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill (No. 146)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Marquess of Waterford) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Companies Acts Amendment Bill (No. 148)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( The Lord Aberdare) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Tunis—Tur Oapirutations—MortTion For AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for papers and corre- 
spondence respecting the arrest of a Maltese British subject at ioe Og (The Earl 
De La Warr) ; bis 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrown. 


Army (Avuxitiary Forces)—Mruit1a Permanent Srarrs—Morion FoR aN 


ADDREsS— 
Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return by battalions 
of the number of ——— wanting to complete Militia permanent . —(The Earl 
of Limerick) 


After short debate, “Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Treaty or Bertin — Articte X.—TnHe Rvustonvux-Varna Rattway 
Company—Question, Observations, Earl De La Warr; Reply, Earl 
Granville 3 ‘ y 


Pusrtic Heattru—Saniraxy ee OF Sistine ttevais  Cisasilie 
Earl Fortescue ; Answer, Lord Thurlow .. 


Eeyrt—Tue Cuorera—Question, The nen of Salisbury ; Answer, The 


[7. 15.] 


Earl of Morley os 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 21. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—p9—— 
Channel Tunnel Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Order for Second Reading read 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading be deferred till Friday,’ a Sir Charles 
Forster. ) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ Friday,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ this day three months,”—( Hr. J. Lowther,)—instead 


thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Friday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion: ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :— 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be 
discharged,” —(J/r. Chamberlain,)—put, and agreed to:—Order dis- 
charged :—Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_9-—--—- 


Pusiic Heattu (Merropoiis)—Precavtions aGainst CooLERA—Questions, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Monk, Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Sir James M‘Garel- Hogg 

Tur Cnannei Tounne, Commmrree—Tue Parser “ Hostitirres wirHout 
DecuaRATION OF War ”’—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Sir Arthur 
Hayter 

Law anpd Potice (IngLanp)—Drstoy at PLacarp IN Moxacian—Question, 
Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Sourn ArricAa—ZuLuLaAnp—ReporteD DEFEAT OF Cetewayo—Questions, 
Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answers, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley ¥ 

Nationat EpucatTion (Irenanp) —Nationan Scnoor TeacErs—Question, 
Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp Law ([RELAND) Acr, 1881—Cases berorn Taz Lanp Commisston— 
Question, Mr. Healy ; ‘Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Contagious Diszasges (ANIMALS) ‘Act—Pxeuro-Pyeumonra in IRELAND— 
Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army (Inpra)—Roman Catnoiic SoLprers—Question, Colonel Colthurst ; : 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington , 

Poor Law (Inztanp)—Lrwerrck Worknovse—Question, Mr. Moore ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan . 

Nationat Epvucation (IrELanp)—Tue Proressors—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 

Oren Spaces (Merropotis)—Tue Mernorouran Boarp or Works Anp 
THE Mextinc in Sovurnwark Parxk—Questions, Mr. Borlase, Mr. 
Labouchere ; Answers, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 

Crnunat Law—Case or Foore axp Rase y— Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Suez (Seconp) Canat—Cuaims or M. vz Lzssurs—Queation, Mr. M ‘Coan ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Navy—Reports or Suirs—Question, Colonel Kennard ; ‘ " Answer, Sir 
Thomas Brassey 

Ixtanp Navication anp Dratnace (IreLanp)—Tue Scariry Dratwace 
Scuzmz— Question, Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Crime anv OvurraGe (IRELAND)—Tuz Wexrorp Rror—Question, Mr. 

Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ie - - 
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| July 24.] 


Svez (Szconp) Canat—TaE Provistonat AGREEMENT wITH M. vz LEssEps 
—Observations, Sir Stafford Northcote; Reply, Mr. Gladstone ; Ques- 
tions, Mr. Gibson ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Arrica (River Coco) — NEGoTIATIONS WITH PortuGAL — Question, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Importation oF Foreioy Anmwats—Tue Resotvrion or Jury 10—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. James Howard, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 
Callan ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ie 

Tue Suez Cawat—List OF SHAREHOLDERS—Question, Mr. J. Lowther ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Suez (Szconp) Canat—Tue ProvistonaL AGREEMENT with M. pz Lesszrs 
—Letrer or M. pe Lesserps—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Eoyet—TuHE Onorera—Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; "Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 

Svrz (Seconp) Canat—TueE Provistona AGREEMENT witH M. px Lesszps 
—Tue Parers—Questions, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; An- 
swers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone “ 

PaRLIAMENT—BUvsINEss oF THE HovsE—Surriy—Questions, Mr. Justin 
M ‘Carthy, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Colonel Stanley ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Courtney, The Marquess of Hartington 

Prevention or Crime (Irecanp) Act, 1882—Mr. Harrineton’s Case— 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan s 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9—— 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill [Bill 186] [Sixrx Niexr]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd July | 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill [Bill 246]— 

Order for Third Reading read, and eos sid :—Bill re-committed :— 
Considered in Committee .. ms 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now taken into Consideration, ’’— 
(Mr. Stuart- We ortley : :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered on Thursday. 





PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Zord Richard Grosvenor) .. 


Business oF THE HovsE—RE-ARRANGEMENT oF SuppLy—Observations,. Sir 
Charles W. Dilke. 
Motion agreed to. [2.80. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill [Bill 261]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and 
passe 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. '7) Bill [Bill 229]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered ” .. re i 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered, 
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[July 25.) 
PaRLIAMENT—Bustness oF THE Hovse—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 
stone :—Short debate thereon id ei ae 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—_—-9g—_—_ 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill [Bill 190} [Fmsr Nienr]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


——_ g —— 


Eoyrt—Tue CHoLErA— Question, Viscount Folkestone ; Answer, Sir Arthur 
Hayter 
Sourn Arrica—Zutvtanv—Rerortep Deatu oF Cerzwavo—Question, 
Mr. Causton ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 
[ 5.50.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 26. 


Sovran Arrica—ZuLvuLAND—ReEporTepD Deatn or Crrewayo—Question, 
Lord Brabourne ; Answer, The Earl of Derby % 


London Commissioners of Sewers (Ventilation of Railways) Bill and Metro- 
politan Board of Works (District Railway) Bill— 


Moved, That in view of the fact that many millions of the working classes of London 
are ‘compelled habitually to travel on the Metropolitan District Railway, and that 
their health and convenience is greatly dependent upon the improved means of ven- 
tilation recently provided by the railway company under powers granted by Par- 
liament after full inquiry before Committees of both Houses, it be an instruction to 
the Committee to whom the said Bills are referred to allow the attendance before 
them and take the evidence of the representatives of the London Trades Council, and 
such other associated bodies as the Committee may desire, in order that the case of 
the working men may be fully heard, provided a petition from such council or other 
associated bodies be Beebe 4 to the House,” —( The Earl of Wemyss) 


After short debate, further debate on the said Motion adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


Petroleum Bill (No. 154)— 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading read, and discharged 
Petition presented (The Marquess of Salisbury); Petition read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


Evrurates VatLey Ramway—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Papers respecting 
the formation of the Euphrates Valley line of railway,”—(The Lord Lamington) é 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Mancnuester Sure Canat Birr—Tue Serecr Commirree—Notice of Mo- 
tion, The Earl of Cork :—Short debate thereon ae 
[5.80.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 26. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 


Rartway Passencer Dury, &c. Brrr—Question, Sir Edward Watkin; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. me ps. 
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Mines Recutation Act—SeEnTENCES FoR Breacu oF REGULATIONS UNDER 
THE Act—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, Sir William Harcourt we 
Navy—Covurts Martmit—H.M.8S. ‘‘Triumpn” — Tue Case or Lovis 
Price— Questions, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Warton; Answers, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman ee e% e° oe 


Poor Law (Iretanp)—Txe Battycastie bree ng rym Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


Law anv Potice (IrELAND)—ORANGEMEN AND Cxrnotios— Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Spain (Bric ‘ Trio’’)—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. > 


Post Orrice—Tue Ovrcoine Masia TO Aseuntea—Question, Mr. Baxter: 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Inpia— Crrurnat Cope (Procepure) Avenpaent Brt—Rerorrs or Looat 
GovERNMENTS—Questions, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. E. Stanhope; An- 
swers, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Post Orrice—Nerw Post Orrices At Lreps AND Liverroor—Questions, 
Mr. Jackson, Lord Claud Hamilton; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Law anp Porice—Curpren’s DancErovs PerFoRMANCES Act, 1879— THe 
Human Serpent’’—Question, Lord John Manners; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 

Army—VETERINARY DzPpaRTMENT—Question, “Colonel O’Beirne ; ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Post Orrice (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT)—TELEGRAPHIO MESSAGES BETWEEN 
EnGtanp AND France—Question, Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, Mr. 
Faweett - 

Inpia—Tue Mananasan Duivreze Srvon—Questions, Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Army (AUXILIARY Forcrs)—Mrrrr1a ApsJUuTANTS—Question, “Mr. Beresford ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington. 

Burearra—Tue Varna Ramway—Question, “Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Western Istanps of THE Pacrrrc—AvsTRALIAN CoLontes ~ ANNEXATION 
or New Guinea BY QvuEENsLAND—Question, Sir dtiideed Campbell ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley.. 

AvsTRALIAN CoLoNIEs (QuEENSLAND) — Law axp Justice — Recerrion oF 
Native Evipence 1n Courts or Justice—Question, Sir George Camp- 
bell ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Merropotis — DerEcrive Carryina ovr or Tux Smoxe Nursance Act— 
Question, Mr. Cubitt ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Eorrt—Tue Cuorzra—Questions, Mr. Guy Dawnay, Lord Eustace Cecil, 
Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Tue Irish Lanp Commission — Jupictrat Rents — Question, Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oa 

Tux Macrsrracy (IrELaAnD)—Mr. W. P. Lioyp-VaucHan axp Ma. T. 
“oh Garvsy—Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. O'Kelly; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 

ConsTaBULARY (InELAND) Acts—Exrra Porice Esranzisument ar InowA- 
nog, Bantry—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Arnzars or Rent (IRELAND) Act, 1882—Tnz Corrector GENERAL OF 
Rares, Dustin—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Intanp Rzvenve (ENGLAND AND IreLaxp)—CArriace Licences—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Callan ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Prisons (Instanp) Acr—Tne Convict ESraBiisHMenr at Spike Istanp 
—Questions, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Healy, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Surrty—Tuz Epvcarion Vors—Tue Prorosep Watsn Couteces —Ques- 
tion, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Mundella ., i 
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Inpra (Mapras)—Gotp Mryinc Companies anp GovERNMENT OFFICIALS— 
Questions, Mr. Justin eerie. Mr. O’Donnell ; PR: Mr. J. K. 
Cross ‘ de 

PARLIAMENTARY Ressienarein a . Researen. or VoTERS UNDER THE Dr- 
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Russell ” ’ . 
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Ecypt—Tue CHoLtera—THE Wriebtnis at Bovtak—Questions, Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot, Mr. Gorst, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ar 

AFGHANISTAN—SvBSIDY TO THE Auzzn—Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; An: 
swer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

ArricA (West Coast)— THE SHERBRO Massacnns _ Question, Mr. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

EXpLosivgE Reshesenien Acts — DESTRUCTION OF THE Seeman pe 
SEIZED AT BrrMincHaAM—Question, Baron abate De Worms; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington , 

Hicuways anp Locomotives hentai. Benaiete ENGINES — cin naa 
Edward Cavendish ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Navy—Examrnation ror PayMAsTER—Question, Mr. Arthur Oeil: 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 

Sovurn Arrica—ZuLtutanp — Native Wars — Questions, Mr. Ashwéed- 
Bartlett, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. O’Kelly; Answers, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley ny oe 

Suez (Ssconp) Cana — Communications FRoM ForEIGN Powsns—Gnes- 
tions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. O’Donnell, Sir R. Assheton Cross, 
Mr. J. Lowther ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 


Ecyrr—‘‘ Amrusereastvs Awnarcuy ’’—Questions, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, 
Mr. Gorst; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone 

AcricuLturRAL Hoxpines (Enetanp) Brtt—Questions, Mr. James Howard, 
Sir John Hay; Answers, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecyrt—Tue Cuotera amone Buitisn Troops—Question, Viscount Folke- 
stone; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oe 

Svzz (Szconp) Canat—Excuiustve Ricut or THE CANAL Couase OVER THE 
Istumus or Surz—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. —— Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ee 


Locat GoveRNMENT Boarp (Scortasp) Seca eatbene, Mr. Seibiian, 
Mr. Dalrymple, Sir Alexander Gordon; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

ImpPorTATION oF ForEIcGN ANIMALS—TuE RESOLUTION oF Juty 10—Question, 
Mr. Chaplin; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Acricutturat Honpines (Scorzaxp) Bitt—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Pawnprokers Birt—Question, Mr. Causton; "Answer, Mr. Hibbert 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvi, Service Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epucation, Science, anp Arr. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,938,930, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, for Public Education in England and Wales, mene Expenses of 
the Education Office in London” .. 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,936,930, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Richard) ‘in 

After further long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £255,723, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for Public Education in Scotland ” 

After short debate, Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, (Mr. Webster :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn :—-Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a further sum, not exceeding 
£1,032,570, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the 
Charge for the following Civil Services and Revenue a for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884”’ o% 

(‘Then the several Services are set forth.] 

After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 
to sit again 7o-morrow 


Railway Passenger Duty, &c. (re-committed) Bill [Bill 255}— 
Order for Committee read :— M/ored, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(J/r. Chancellor of the Fachequer) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee 
After short time spent therein,'Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Isle of Wight Highways Bill | Bill 268]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Wr. Hibbert) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next: 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill [Bill 264 |— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. We 5 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Parochial Charities (London) (rée-committed) Bill [Bill 215]— 
Order for Committee read :—Jfoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Mr. Bryce) sie 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, m_/ Mr. Illingworth : )—After 
ehort debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. [3.0. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


London Commissioners of Sewers (Ventilation of Railways) Bill and Metro- 
politan Board of Works (District Railway) Bili— 
Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Motion of 
the Earl of Wemyss [July 26] read - 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Order be discharged, ”__( The Earl ‘of Wemyss :)— 
On Question? Resolved in the affirmative :—Order discharged. 
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Pustic Heatta—Precavtions aGAtnst CHoLERA—Question, Earl De La 
Warr; Answer, Lord Carrington 

Eoyrr—CHonera AMONGST BritisH Troors—Question, Lord Ellenborough ; : 
Answer, The Earl of Morley 

PartiAMENT—Patace or Westurnsrer — House or Lorps — Tue Peers’ 
Rosine _ Room — Observations, Lord Mount-Temple ; et Lord 
Thurlow :—Short debate thereon E ; ae 


Intsh Lanp Commisston—Morion ror Returns— 


Moved, ‘That there be laid before this House, Returns giving in each case decided by 
the Sub-Commission Courts the old rent, the judicial rent, the poor law valuation, 
the landlord’s valuation, the tenant’s valuation, and, in cases heard on appeal, adding 
the appeal rent and the court valuer's valuation,”"—( The Marquess of Waterford) 


_ After long debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Scotranp—THEe Orkney Istanps—Tue ‘‘Hren anp Cuicxens’’? Rock— 
Question, Lord Waveney ; Answer, The Earl of Northbrook = 
[1.0.j 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 27. 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


oO 








Suez Canat Company (Furure Necorrations) —Sir Srarrorp Norrtna- 
cote’s Morron—Notice of Amendment, Baron Henry De Worms .. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 0 ——— 


IrELAND — Province or Unster — County Vatuation — Questions, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (Irevanp) Act, 1882—ARRESTS FoR Murver, Con- 
SPIRACY TO MuRDER, AND TREASON- Fetony — Question, Mr. Healy; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland , 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—ELEcrTion oF A GuarpIAN—Carnamongy Drviston 
oF THE MacGHERAFELT Unton—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan se 

Law Anp Justice ‘(ITRELAND) —Tue InvorMer Watsu—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland , , 

IrELtanp—Srare-AlpeED Emicration—Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. J. 
Lowther; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Gladstone ae 

Intanp Navicarion axp Dratnace (IrELanD)—Tue Barrow Dratnace 
Worxs—Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Ecyrr—Tue Cuotera—Inrropucrion From Inp1a—Questions, Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. A. F. Egerton, Mr. Villiers Stuart, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, The Marquess of Hartington ; 

Poruic Heatru (Eneiaxp)—Reporred CASES OF Cuorera—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Suez (Sreconp) Canar—Communications FRoM ForEIGn Powes—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. J. Lowther, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 

Eoyrt—‘‘ ADMINISTRATIVE Anaxcuy ’—Questions, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, 
Mr. O’Donnell ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone. . 

Inpia (Mapras)—Tne Macisrracy—Mr. Wattace, Disrricr JupGE oF 
Cupparpau— Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Ixpra (Mysore) Gotp Mryine Comp. .wIES— CONCESSIONS to Britisu Orri- 
c1aLs, &0.—Tue Rerport—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. 
K. Cross oe ee ee ee 
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Contacious Diszases Acts—InorEasE oF Cases—Question, Mr. Stewart 
Macliver; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ; 

Army—TuHE Q1sr Hussars—Question, Colonel O’Beirne ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Eovrr—Cnarces aanst tHe Kueptve—Questions, Sir George Campbell, 
Mr. O’Donnell ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone . 

PartiamMent—Business OF THE Hovsr—SaTurpay Srrrinas—Questions, 
Sir George Campbell, Mr. Dalrymple; Answers, Mr. Gladstone “3 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—0——_ 
East Inp1a (ExPENDITURE)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Main Question [8th May], 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is necessary that early steps be taken to reduce 
the expenditure of India,’’—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 

And which Amendment was, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words “and this House regrets the decision ar- 
rived at by Her Majesty’s Government to cast a further burden upon the Revenues of 
India in order to meet the extraordinary charges incurred by that Government on 
account of the Military expedition to Egypt,""—(Mr. Onslow.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added: ’’—Debate 

resumed 

After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 55, Noes 210; 

Majority 155.—(Div. List, No. 237.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill [Bill 272]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, further Consideration of Bill, as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill [Bill 190] | Szconp Nienr}] 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 25th July] 
After short time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
ciock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven ofjthe clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_——j—— 


Surrpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Epvoation Act, 1870—TuHe Scnoot Rate—ReEsotuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the unforeseen and growing amount of the school rate ; its unequal pressure 
upon various districts and various classes of the community; its failure in some 
cases to meet the requirements of the most necessitous classes; and the cireum- 
stance that it involves expenditure not originally anticipated, call for the serious 
consideration of Her Majesty's Government with a view to the relief of the burdens 
of the ratepayers, while maintaining, in accordance with the original intention of 

‘ The Education Act, 1870,’ the efficiency of clementary education,’ "— (Mr. Salt,)— 
instead thereof ... ee ne ee : 
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Suppty—Order for Committee rend—continued. 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 102, Noes 74; Majority 28.—(Div. List, No. 238.) 


Main Question peotla ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Statute of Frauds Amendment Bill [Bill 204]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—; I/r. R. 7. Reid) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon this day three months,”—(r. 
Lewis Fry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 43, 
Noes 47 ; Majority 4.—(Div. List, No. 239.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amonded, put, and agreed to :—Third 
Reading put off for three months. 


Parochial Charities (London) (re-committed) Bill | Bill 215]— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 26th July] 7 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jlonday next. 


MOTION. 


——p—— 


Constabulary and Police Administration (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’—( Colonel Nolan :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Moved, ‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to improve the administration of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police; and for other pur- 
poses connected with the said forces,’—(Mr. T'revelyan) 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Yr. Arthur O’ Connor :) 
—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—o—— 


Bankruptcy | Saarres |— 
Considered in Committee ee ee re 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday ei, 


Supreme Court or JupIcATURE trae sa 
Considered in Committee ve oe 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported aan Monday rare 


REVENUE AND Frienpty Socrerres [Apvances py Nationat Dest Com- 
MISSIONERS |— 
Considered in Committee oe ee 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported an Monday mi: 4.15.) 
4.15. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 


Eoypt—Tue Cuotera—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, Lord Car- 
rington ‘ Se 2% os ee 
Army—Tue Heatru or tHe ‘'roors In Eaypr—Questions, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Earl De.La Warr; Answers, The Karl of Morley éd 
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EcorestasticaL Courts Commisston—Tue Report—Question, Observations, 
Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, The Lord Chancellor :—Short 
debate thereon ‘< 48 ran ee 


Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act (1874) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ The Lord Grevitle) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill read 2* accordingly, and come 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill— 
Muved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 8,” —( The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘ now,’’) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘‘ this day three months,” )— (The Earl of Wemyss.) 
After debate, on Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion? 
Their Lordships divided ; Contents 38, Not-Contents 38. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents ae <9 


The numbers being equal, it was (according to ancient rule) Resolved in 
the negative. [7.45.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 30. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_o0 —_ 


Vacotnation Acts—Fines, &c.—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Inpia—“ Tim Sprortation or Inpra” (THE ‘é NINETEENTH ‘Century ”)— 
Questions, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. J. K. 
Cross 

Navy—Docryarp  Worxaen— Question, Mr. ‘Stewart Macliver ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Nationan Epvcation (IrELAND)—IRIsH Move Farus—Question, Mr. 
Synan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Harzours oF ReruceE—Irisn Convict Lanovr—Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Customs DerartMent—Case or SAMUEL Hurix—Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Tue Mactsrracy (IrELanD)—Mnr. CiirrorD Lxovy—Questions Mr. Kenny, 
Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Prevention oF Crime (Irenanp) Act, 1882—Cosr or Erection ‘OF 
Po1ice Huts—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Boarp oF Pusitic Worxs (IneLanp)—Question, Mr. Arthur O'Connor; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney . 

Navy—Navat ScHootMasTeRs—Question, Captain Price ; " Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman 

Srare or IreLaNp—Lorp Ononcurry’s Estate At Murroz—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Navy—Courts Marrimar—H.M.S8. “Trrumpx”’—Casez or Lovrs Price— 
Questions, Mr. Warton, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answers, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman 

Supreme Covurr or JupicaTuRE. (New Rutzs)—Questions, Mr. Raikes, 
Mr. Warton; Answers, The Attorney General 

Poor Law (EwoLanp AND Waxes)—Potann Srreet Worxnovse—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Small; Answer, Mr. George Russell 

Suez Canat—Tae Enorist Suares—Question, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Evictions (IrELAND)—Case oF Francis Lyncu—Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan af ott i 
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Suez Canat—Maprs, &c.—Question, Mr. Villiers Stuart; aah Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Inp1a (Bombay)—TuE Onorera—Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; Answer, Mr. 
J. K. Cross 

Inp1a (Mapras)—Tus Macisrracy—Mr. Wattace, District JUDGE oF 
CuppaPaH—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Inp1Aa—ReEporTED OuTRAGES ON ENGLISH ‘Lapres—Question, Mr. E. Stan- 
hope; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross os ee 

Burman— Burmese EmBAssy IN Parts—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, 
Mr. J. K. Cross 

Navy—Tue ‘“ Horr” Hosrrrat Su1P— Question, Mr. H. G. Allen ; An- 
swer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Mr. Rolls; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
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Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
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Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross... 

Conracious Diseases Acts—DETENTION IN Hosprrazs Bitt—Questions, 
Lord Eustace Cecil, Mr. Hopwood, Captain Price, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; Answers, Bir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone. . 

Army—Army ENTRANCE ExamInations—Question, Colonel Milne Home; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington , 

Army Hosprra, Nurses—Question, Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Pustic Heatta—OonstrvcTIon oF A THOROUGHFARE THROUGH PEEL Grove 
Burtt Grounp, BerunaL Green—Question, Mr. Francis Buxton; 
Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 
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ParuiaMENTARY Exxctions (Corrupt anp Intecan Practices) Bu1r— 
Monticrpat AND Scooot Boarp Exxections—Questions, Mr. Jackson, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Joseph Cowen; Answers, The Attorney 


General, Mr. Gladstone ne sei : -. 958 
Eaypt—Tue Cuotera—Mepicat Orricers—Question, Dr. Evens: ; Answer, 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. té -- 958 
PaRLIAMENT—PusLic Brrts—ProvisionaL OrDER Bitrs—Qnestioii; Mr. 

W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain. . pa ~. 959 
REGISTRARS OF Chesienr Courts—Question, Sir Charles Forster; Answer, 

Mr. Chamberlain us it é% -. 959 
MeErropotitaN ImPpROVEMENTS—Question, Mr. Firth; Answer, Sir James 

M‘Garel-Hogg 6 os -. 960 


Suez Canat Company (Furure Nzsorzarons)—Sre Srarrorp NorticoTe’s 
Morion—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote -- 961 

Eeyret—Tue CooLterA—Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. J. Lowther; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ., 961 


OxpErs or THE Day— 
Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion relating to Future Negotiations with the Suez Canal Company. 

—(HMr. Gladstone.) 


MOTION, 
—_—o——- 


Suez Canat Company (Future Necorrations)—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that, in any 
negotiations or proceedings with reference to the Suez Canal Company to w hich Her 
Majesty may be a party, She will, while respecting the undoubted rights of the 
Company in regard of their own concession, decline to recognise any claim on their 
part to such a monopoly as would exclude the possibility of competition on the part of 
other undertakings, designed for the purpose of opening a water communication 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea,”—(Sir Stafford Northcote) +» 962 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House desires to maintain its entire freedom of judgment in regard to all 
matters connected with the question of water communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea; and this House, in consequence, declines to pass any 
Resolution as to future negotiations or proceedings respecting the same,’’—(Mr. 
Norwood, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 

divided; Ayes 183, Noes 282; Majority 99. 


Division List, Ayes and oe « ive »» 1051 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0———_- 


Constabulary and Police Administration (Ireland) Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on ere [July 27] :— 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed .. 1055 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; po ‘84, ‘Noes 12; 
Majority 72. —(Div. List, No. 245.) 


Ordered, That leave be given to briag in a Bill, and that Mr, Trevenyan 
do-prepare and bring it in, - 
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Banxruproy [Sararres ]}—Reso.urion— 
Resolution [July 27] reported . ... 1090 


Resolution read a second time: — Moved, “That the House do agree 
with the Committee in the said Resolution : ”After short debate, 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. Callan: *)—After 
further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Railway Passenger Duty, &c. Bill [Bill 219]|— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time ” 1094 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,””—(J/r. 
Warton.) 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—The House divided; Ayes 70, Noes 8; Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 
246.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Parochial Charities (London) Bill [Bill 215]— 
’ Bill, as amended, considered .. . 1095 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be} now read the third time,”— 
(Mr. Bryce :)—After further short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —( Mr. Illingworth :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put, and negatived. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Constabulary and Police Administration ere Bill— 
Order for First Reading read .. 1104 
After short debate, Bill presented, and read the first time. ‘TBill 274.) 
[4.45.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 31. 


Emicration (IrELAND)—Question, Observations, Lord Emly ; Reply, The 
Earl of Derby és es ee -» 1105 


[5.0.] 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 31. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——— 
Harrison’s Estate Bill [Lords |— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” we .. 1109 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is not expedient to increase the area of 
Settled Land as proposed by the Bill,’’"—(Mr. Arthur Arnold,)—instead thereof, 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :’’—After short debate, Question put: — The House 
divided; Ayes 186, Noes 37 ; Majority 149.—(Div. List, No. 247.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Regent’s Canal, City, and Docks Railway (Various Powers) Bill [ Lords} (by 
Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” 1123 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at tho end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three rerio ee 
Monk.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 
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Henry; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. ~> 1133 
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Fitzmaurice .. . 1141 
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—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . 1142 


Contacious Disgzases Acts (ComMPULSORY Examination) —Tue Merro- 
PoLITAN Potice at PiymourH—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt . 1143 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Covrr or Orman Apprat Butt 
—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, 


The Attorney General ad . 1143 
Suez CanaL—OorrvuptTNess oF THE LocaL Apwinistration—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain . 1144 


NEWFOUNDLAND Fiseries—THE Fortune Bay Dispure—ComPENsATION— 
Questions, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Henry Holland; Answers, 


Mr. Courtney .. | 1145 
Mercuant SHIpPPine —Tue Roya. Commrsston oN TonNAGE. Question, Sir 
John Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain. . . 47 


METROPOLIS Warer Acr, 1871—THE Gran Junction’ "Waterworks 
Company — Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. George 


Russell sip . 1147 
Inpra (MimiTary EXxpEnpiTurE)—Tue Bairisn Comattsston AT Smma— 
Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross . 1148 


Contacious Disrasres Acts—THE ComPunsoxy CLAUSES—ENFORCEMENT - IN 
THE Srarorts—Questions, Lord Eustace Cecil, Captain Price; An- 


swers, Mr. Gladstone ga 1149 
Harzour at Dover—OConvict Lazovur—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; An- 

swer, Sir William Harcourt. . . 1150 
Svez Canat—Prior Cia To Exciustve Powers oF M. pE LessErs— 

Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 1151 


Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—THE Dust Mvapers Trrar—Tue Assasst- 
NATION OF CAREY, THE InroRMER—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross ; 
Answers, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Trevelyan ee .. 1151 
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PaRLIAMENT—Bvsiness oF THE HovseE—Covrsz or Pustic Bustness— 
Question, Sir Massey Lopes; Answer, Mr. Gladstone:—Short debate 
thereon ‘ 

Ecyrpt—HEAttTH oF THE Durnten-Abmesion, Lord Eustace ‘Cecil ; Senne 
The Marquess of Hartington 

PaRLIAMENT—THE STANDING Coxnurrrmes— Question, Mr. Warton ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Law anv Poxice (IRELAND) — Tue Ixvormer Watsn — - Question, Mr. 
Healy; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Tue Narionan Gattery—Exrension or THe Hours or ApMIsston AND 
Licutine—Question, Mr. D. Grant; Answer, Mr. George Howard 

Nationa Epvucation (Inztanp)—Nattonat Scnoot TeEacHERS—GRATUITIES 
to Wripows anp Famities on Decease—Question, Mr. M. Brooks; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , 

Post Orrice—Tue Parcers Post— Question, ‘Mr. H. T. Davenport ; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett +“ ‘6 ‘ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9——— 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill [Bill 272]— 
Bill, as amended, further considered [ Sxconp Nicur ] : 
After debate, Bill to be read the third time 7o-morrow. 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill [Bill 190] [Turp Nicur]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 27th July] 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

Zo-morrow. 


Revenue and Friendly Societies Bill [Bill 269]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Courtney) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Tomlinson :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 41, Noes 4; Majority 
37.—(Div. List, No. 253:)—Bill committed for Thursday. 


Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Courtney) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 275] oe ee 


[2.15.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


0 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [Bill 224]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,”—( Mr. John 
Holms) Be i a 
Motion agreed to: -—Bill, as amended, considered; to be read the third 
time Zo-morrow. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill [Bill 230}]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,”—(Mr. John 
IToims) : 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill, as amended, considered ; to be 
read the third time 7o-morrow. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill | Bill 272]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’’—( I/r. Dodson) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill (Queen’s Consent signified on 
behalf of the Crown and the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Prince of 
Wales’s Consent on behalf of the Duchy of Cornwall),—read the third 
time, and passed. 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill [Bill 190] [Fourra Nicur] 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 31st July] 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered Zo-morrow. 





PartIAMENT—OrDER—TIME FOR Puttinec Questions — Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. Speaker a ie ‘ 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


0. 


Local Government Board (Scotland) Bill [Bill 251]— 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow 
Questions, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Buchanan ; Answers, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor. 








QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 


Eoypr—HeattH or tHE Troors—Questions, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answers, Sir Arthur Hayter 

ConsTABULARY AND Potice ADMINISTRATION (IRELAND) Br.t—Questions, 
Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor .. ee 


MOTIONS. 

—o -— 
Education (Scotland) Act (1872) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Henderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 276] 


Epidemic and other Diseases Prevention Bill—Ordered (Mr. — Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Brooks) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 277] . ° 


Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) Bill— 

Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills do examine the Hyde Park 
Corner (New Streets) Bill with respect to compliance with the Standing Orders, and 
that the said Examiners do proceed and report forthwith,—(Mr. Shaw Be .) ~ 

5. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 
Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Bill (No. 144)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee” 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—House in Committee accord- 
ingly; Amendments made: the Report thereof to be received To- 
morrow ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 170.) 
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Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


EccnEstasTIcAL CoMMISSION—REPORT ON Pus.ic-mo0vsEs—MoTION FOR A 
Parer— 
Moved, That there be laid before the House— 


‘*Copy of any minutes recently made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England 
upon the subject of — of which they are the owners,’—(The Lord 
Bishop of Rochester) . oe 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Trial of Lunatics Bill [u.t.J—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 169) .. 
| 5.80.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


-——0---—- 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [Bill 224]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(I/r. John Holms) . . 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ now 

read the third time,” and add the word “‘ re-committed,”—(M/r. Hicks, ) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After further short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill [Bill 230]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(/r. John Holms).. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Bill be re-committed in reference to the Strand District Provisional 
Order,” —{ Mr. Sheridan,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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Inp1a (Cope or Criuimnat ProcepureE)—CorroraL PunisHMENTS—Ques- 
tion, Mr. T. C. Thompson ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
CximinaL Lunatics—ReEporT OF THE Commrsston—LecisLaTion—Question, 
Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Sir William Harcourt ; 
CrminaL Law (Scorzanp)— —Sunpay Trapinc—Tue Srrome Ferry Oase 
—Question, Mr. Dick-Peddie; Answer, Sir William Harcourt ea 
Inpia (Bompay)—Aprn—TuE Minirary EsTablisHMENT—Question, Mr. J. 
W. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
Poor Law (Encianp anp Wates)—THe GuarDIANs OF Tux Parisn oF 
Sr. Pancras—VAccination OF FEMALE PAUPERS IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
CuILp-BrrTH—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. George Russell 
Oontacious Diszaszs (Animats) Acts—Foor-anp-Movrn Disgasz, Ire- 
LanD—Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
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TrELAND—STATE-AIDED EmicraTion—EmicraTion To @Manapa—Question, 
Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... : 
ParitAMEnt—PALace oF WESIMINSTER— WESTMINSTER Hatt—Question, 


Dr. Lyons; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 
Recistry or DeEps OrFice, Dustin—Question, Dr. Lyons Answer, Mr. 
Courtney .. - 
Loca, GoveRNMENT Boarp (Scortanp) But—Esrmares or Cost—Ques- 
tion, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 
Pustic Worxs Loan Commissioners —Inrerest on Loans—Harnour 
Loans—Question, Mr. Marjoribanks; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘ 
METROPOLITAN Improvements—THE WELLINGTON SraTuzE—Question, Mr. 
R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 
INTERNATIONAL Anbrrration—Question, Mr. Jesse Collings ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone + ve 
Eayrr—WIrHprawat or ARMY OF Occuratron—Questions, “Baron Henry 
De Worms, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Svxzz (Szconp) Canat—Former Protest or M. pe Lesszrs 1x 1872— 
Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 5 
ENGLAND ‘AND THE Coronres — Incrpence or Cost oF DEFENSIVE 
Mizirary Oprrations-——Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, Mr. 


Gladstone ‘e rr . 
Tramways (IRELAND) Birt—Question, Mr. Barry; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan +n 


PartiaMent — Bustvess or THe House — MrntsTERtAn SraremEnt—Ques- 
tion, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Anewer, Mr. Gladstone —Debate thereon 

Post Orrice—Tue ‘‘Grapuic’”? NrewspaPer—Question, Mr. D. Grant; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ei ‘ 

East Inpt1a—Return or CuLarms FoR Recrvrrs—Questions, General Sir 
George Balfour, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Law AND JUSTICE (Inetanp)—Tue Mourver Triats ar Dusrin—Reroarep 
ASSASSINATION oF A Witness—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eaypt—Mr. Ciirrorp Lroyp—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. % om oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


SUPPLY—constdered in Committee—Crviz Service Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sararires AND Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £15,432, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, and of the Office of Land Revenue Records and Inrol- 
ments ’’ 

After short debate, “Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £14,232, be granted, &c.,""—(Mr. Bryc: :)—After further debate, Question 
put :—The ‘Committee divided ; Ayes 38, Noes 74; Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 
256.) 

Original Question again proposed .. os ve 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £30,000, to complete the sum for the ew Marine Fund (Grant in Aid).— 
After short ‘debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a “sum, not exceeding £4,658, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer in Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Revenue ”’ °, ee 
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Suprry—Crvit Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,033, be 
granted, &c.,”—(M. Labouchere :\—After short debate, Motion, by leave, Withe 
drawn, 

Original Question again proposed .. 

yo short debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘ That a sum, not exceeding £4, 470, 

be granted, &c.,””—(Mr. Dick-Peddie,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £12,040, to complete the sum for the arin Board, Scotland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,244, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st da of March 
1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in Scotlan 

Motion made, ,and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 4, 444, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Webster :)— After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £5,521, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(7.) £22,143, to complete the sum for the Board of Supervision for Relief of the 
Poor, and for Public Health, Scotland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ve 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(8.) £49,006, to complete the sum for Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote 

agreed to oe ee oe oe os 
(9.) £2,427, to complete the sum for the Public Prosecutor’s Office.—After debate, 
Vote agreed to . 

(10.) £116,880, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Expenses, 
&c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a ‘sum,” *not exceeding £103,237, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice, of the Court of Appeal, and of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature eager of the Central Office), as are not charged on the Consolidated 
Fund” 

After debate, Motion "made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£103,187, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Stanley Leighton :)— After further short debate, 
Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. ee te 

After short debate, Original Question ‘put, and agr eed to. 

(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £74,459, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Central Office of the Supreme Court of 
Tudicature ; the Salaries and Expenses of the Judges’ Clerks and other Officers ; 
of the District Registrars of the High | Court ; the remuneration of the Judges’ 
Marshals ; and certain Circuit Expenses ”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £71,459, be 
granted, &c.,””—(Mr. Rylands :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—' Mr. 
War ton :)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

(13. .) £57,696, to complete the sum for Probate, &c. Registries of the High Court of 

ustice. 

(4 .) £6,818, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Registry of the High Court of 

ustice, 

(1§.) £7,675, to complete the sum for the Wreck Commission. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee 
to sit again 7o-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—- 96 —- 


Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) Bill— 

Moved, “‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make better provision, as regards the 
Metropolis, for the isolation and treatment of persons suffering from cholera and 
other infect’ous diseases ; and for other purposes,”—(Sir Charles IV. Dilke) é> »» 1441 
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Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) Bili—continued. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Charles W. Ditke, 


Secretary Sir William Harcourt)’; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 279.) 


QUESTION. 


—_—) 


EoyrT—CHo.LER AMONGST THE British Troops—Question, Dr. Farquharson ; 
Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter 3 ee .. 1446 
Isle of Wight Highways Bill— 
Order for Committee read, and discharged. 


Bill committed to a Committee of Five Members, Three to be nominated by the House, 
and Two by the Committee of Selection. 
[2.0.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 


PartiaAMeNT—Business oF THE Hovse—Acricutrurat Howpines (Ena- 
LAND) Birt—Question, Viscount Bury ; cea Lord ee — 


Short debate thereon ~ ‘ .. 1447 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No.1) Bill (No. 157)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read . 1448 


Moved, “ That the Order made on the 2nd day of March last “That no Bill biotahs 
from the House of Commons confirming any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day of June next,’ be 
dispensed with, and that the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Redesdale.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 

mitted : The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 151)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading read . 1455 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order made on the 2nd day of March last ‘ That no Bill brought 
from the House of Commons confirming any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day of June next,’ be 
dispensed with, and that the Bill be now read 24,"—(The Earl of Redesdale.) 

Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Moved, “That the Bill be referred to the same Select Committee as the Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill, with leave to all petitioners to be heard,” 
—(The Viscount Bury.) 


After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 20, 
Not-Contents 25 ; Majority 5. 
Division List, Coiieate and Not-Contents . 1457 
Resolved in the negative:—Bill committed to a Committee ‘of the Whole 
House on Jfonday next. 


Svrz (Szconp) Canat—Mortton ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for —_— =r 
the proposed new Suez Canal,”—(The Earl De La Warr) 1457 


After short debate, on Question ? Resolved in the negative. 


Petroleum Bill (No. 154)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( Zhe Earl Granville) . 1460 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
referred to a Select Committee: The Committee to be named on Monday 
next. 


Cuitpren’s Dancrrous Perrormanors Act, 1879—JuvVENILE AcroBaTs— 
Observations, The Earl of Shaftesbury ; Reply, The Earl of Dalhousie 1462 
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Statute Law Revision Bill [1.u.1—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 176) 


Statute Law Revision and Civil Procedure Bill [=.1.]—Presented (The Lord 
Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 177) oe sae ee ee 


[6.45.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 
QUESTIONS. 


——)——— 


Crime and Ovrrace (IRELAND)—TueE ‘‘ Bayoner Onarce”’ ar WExrorD 
—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Evictions (InELAND)—CakETAKERS— Question, Mr. Healy ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan . 

Tue Irish Lanp Comission Courr — Juprcrat Renrs—Question, Mr. 
Healy; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Conracious DrszasEs (Antmats) Acts—Foot-anp-MovutH Diszase—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Cyprus (Fuxaxct) —Assusswext—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Cxminat Law (IrEvanp)—C ase or J. W. Natry—Question, Mr. Healy ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Acr, 1881—Tue Irish Lanp Comaission—Srrrinas 
at Ennis—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Water Svuprrty (Merropotis) — Tue Sournwark Water Couraxy— 
Questions, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, Mr. George 
Russell, Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘ 

Pauper Lunatics, IRELAND AND Scoranp—Question, Mr. 0” Sullivan ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney ‘ 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AnD Wates)—Tue Marsronx Unton—Question, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Conracrous Diszases Acts—NavaL anp Miuirary Hosrrrats—Questions, 
Mr. Hopwood ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington. . 

Army—CavaLry Comasstons—Question, Colonel O’Beirne; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington ‘ 

Inpra (Finance, &c. )—ExPenpiturE—Question, Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Navy—Docxyarps—CoMMITTEE oN PRoFEssionaL Orricers—Question, Mr. 
H. G. Allen; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey 

Postic Heatru—Dancer oF CHoLERA—DISINFECTION OF Inportep TEXTILE 
Fanrics—Question, Mr. Brinton; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Waes)— Worxuovse Dretary—Question, Mr. 
Caine ; Answer, Mr. George Russell sé : 

Pustic Heatran (IrnELaAND)—CuoEra Hosritats—Question, Colonel Nolan ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Anuy—H.R.H. raz Dvxe or Connavaut—Tue Cotonzicy 1x Cuter oF 
THE RirtE Brican—e—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Healy, Mr. J. 
R. Yorke, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Eoyer (Re- ORGANIZATION) APPOINTMENT or Mr. Cutrrorp Lroyp—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Healy, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir George Camp- 
bell ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Sunpay 'TRarFIo (Scortanp)—Tue StromMe Ferry Riors—Questions, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answers, The Lord Advocate 

Sovrn Arnica—ZvLvLaNp—CeTewayo—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone a 

PartiamMent—Boustness or THE Hovse—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 
stcne :—Short debate thereon ee ee 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_0--——- 


Local Government Board (Scotland) Bill [Bill 251]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir William 
Harcourt) ‘ =? .. 1487 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the wort | now,’ * and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months > —( Mr. 
Dalrymple.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After long debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, dus 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


0 








Ecyrt—Heatru or tHe Troors—Question, Sir Lyon Playfair; Answer, 
Sir Arthur Hayter oe ‘ od .. 15385 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
[House counted out.]} [9.5.] 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_90——_ 


Locat GovernMENT Boarp (Scortanp) Brr—Notice of ey Sir John 


Hay; Answer, Sir William ype ea .. 1536 
ParuiAMENT—Tue ‘“Counr-out”? on F rip ‘aeataaa Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . .. 1536 


Court or Criimat Aprzat Birt—Questions, ‘Sir George —t Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, The Attorney General, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1538 
PaRLIAMENT—BvSINESS OF THE HovsE—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Anderson, Colonel King-Harman ; Answers, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir Statford Northcote . 15389 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_ 0 -—_—_ 


Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) Bill [Bill 155]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second ene Ke: Trevelyan) .. 1541 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,” —( dr. 

Lon Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 97, 
Noes 17; Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 257.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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Local Government Board (Scotland) Bill [Bill 251]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [8rd August |, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time: ” 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the;word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—Debate resumed vs + os 

After debate, ‘Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 99, Noes 21; 
Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 258. 

Main Question again proposed - os _ ++ 1566 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself into 
the Committee on the Bill,’”’—( Secretary Sir Wilitam Harcourt.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words after the word ‘‘ That”’ 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the words ‘the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee,” —( Sir Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill committed for Monday next. 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill. [Bill 278)— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. i noe .. 1576 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be? now read the third time,’”’—(7he Lord Ad- 
vocate:)—After short debate, Motion agreed to (Queen’s Consent signi- 
fied) :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


1552 


Onion Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 132}— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) “3 ae - re .. 1580 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Questiun to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—(Jfr. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Question’ put :—The House divided; Ayes 80, 
Noes 25; Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 259.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTION, 
ceneginnase 


PaRLIAMENT—BvusinEss oF THE Hovse—Morion ror ADJouRNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Jfr. Chamberlain) .. 1590 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 52, Noes 
66; Majority 14.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 


Revenue and Friendly Societies Bill [Bill 269 |— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into the said Committee,”—( Zhe Ifarguess of Hart- 
ington) - nis i sag .. 1592 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ Mon- 
day,” and ‘insert the word ‘‘ Tuesday,”—(J/r. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Monday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :”’—(Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agresd to:—Committee upon Monday next. 
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Payment of Wages in Public-houses Prohibition Bill [ Zords} 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” 1595 
After short debate, Question "put: —The House divided ; Ayes 66, 
Noes 13, Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 261.) 
Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Cruelty to Animals Acts Amendment (re- committed) Bill | Bill 118] 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’—(Mr. Anderson) .. 1595 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘“ this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( Mr. 
Tottenham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —{ M/r. Warton :)—Question put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’’—The House divided; Ayes 56, Noes 3, Majority 58. 
—(Div. List, No. 262.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Zuesday next. 


Patents for Inventions Bill [Bill 261|— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ie .» 1600 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, ‘and passed. 
| 7.45. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Merchandise Marks (Channel Islands and Isle of Man) Bill 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read .. 1601 
After short debate, Order discharged, and Bill (by leave of the House) 

withdrawn. 


Svrz Canat—Concession to M. pe Lxesseps—Morion ror aN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ Thatan humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for copies of the original 
concessions to M. de Lesseps with — to the Isthmus of oa Canal,”—( The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) +» 1602 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) saithdrewe. 


Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act (1874) Amendment Bill 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. -. 1608 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To-morrow. 


Railway Passenger Duty, &c. Bill (No. 167)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—(Zhe Lord Thurlow) .. 1611 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Bill read 2 accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


MerroproLis—DrainaceE—Observations, Lord Forbes; Reply, Lord Thurlow 1614 
Petroleum Bill [#.1.]-- 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee’.. “ «» 1615 


[6.0.] 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Sourn ArricA—AFFAIRS IN THE TRANSVAAL—Poticy or Her Mayszsty’s 
GovERNMENT— 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [13th March] read, and discharged. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—0—--—— 


Post Orrick (IreLanp) — Betcarra (Co. Mayo) Post Orricz-—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 
Nartonat Epucatron (IreLanp)—Mopet Farms—TueE Monorer Acricut- 
TURAL Scnoot AnD Mopet Farm, Co. Lrertck— Question, Mr. Synan ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan a 
Epvcatiox—EnpowEp Scnoors—Question, Mr. Beresford Hope ; Answer, 
Mr. Mundella 
Universities (Scortanp) Brt—Deanery or THe Caren Roya i Scor- 
LAND—Question, Mr. Webster; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. 
METROPOLITAN (Dustin) Portce—ALLEGED Mrsconpuct—Question, Mr. 
Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan =r : 
Brazit—Cuams or Britisn Sunsects—Question, Mr. soa crt Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. . 
Army—Penstons—CasE or Patrick Gorman— Question, "Mr. O’Brien ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ° 
CRIMINAL Law—Assavirs on Inish HarvestMEN— Question, Mr. O’Brien ; 
Answer, Mr. Hibbert ; 
Navy—Tue ‘¢ BRITANNIA ”?—HEALTH OF Capers—Question, ‘Sir H. Dram- 
mond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Inp1a—THE SECRETARY oF SratEe FoR InpIA IN Counciz—Question, Gene- 
ral Sir George Balfour; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross R 
Water Suprriy (Mzrrovoris)—Questions, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Firth, Mr. 
J. R. Yorke; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hog 
Navy— Tae Docxyarps—C#aTHaM Dockyarp—Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
TaXaTION—PROPERTY HELD IN Mortma1n—Question, Mr. Firth ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
IrELAND—STATE-AIDED EmrcraTion—Question, Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan on 
Ecyrpt—Tue CnoLrera—HospPitTaL Su1rs—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Baron 
Henry De Worms; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
PREVENTION OF Crime (IRELAND) Act, 1882—Exrra Porice ar Krmat- 
Lock—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Post Orrice—Tue Parcen Post—Question, Sir Eardley Wilmot; Answer, 
Mr. Fawcett 
Eeyrr (RE-oRGANIZATION) APPOINTMENT or Mr. Onirrorp Lroyp—Ques- 
tions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Healy, Mr. Joseph Cowen; Answers, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. ’ 
Turkey (Asiatic Provinces)—Navication OF THE Tiar1s—Question, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Epvucation DepartTMent—Home Lessons, Brain Diszaszs, &c. — Questions, 
ne Stanley er Mr. Donaldson- Hudson ; Answers, Mr. Mun- 
ella : 


CoMMISSIONERS oF ‘Trisn Licuts—LicurHouse Itumrvanrs—Questions, 
Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 

Commissioners oF Irtsh Licurs—Tory IsLanp LicguTHousE—Questions, 
Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Dawson; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 
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Law anp Potice—Tue Dynamite Consprractes—REWARDS TO THE PoLice 
— Question, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 
PREVENTION oF CRIME (Treanp) Act, 1882—ProcLaMATIoN OF County 
Wicktow—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Army—Fietp Marsnats—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 
New Sovurn Wares—Removat oF Macrsrrates—Questions, Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
Pustic Heatra (IRELAND) Act, 1878—SanITaRY Avrioritres—Question, 
Mr. Gray ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , 
CentraL Asta—RussiIa AND ArcHanistan—Question, Mr. ‘Ashmead- Bart- 
lett; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
Vaccmvatiow Acts—VACCINE Lympx—Question, Mr. Arthur ay Connor ; An- 
swer, Mr. George Russell 
Sourn ArricA—BECHUANALAND—THE CHIEF MANKOROANE —Question, Mr. 
W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
CoryrIGHuT Aors — Puorocrarus — Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answer, 
The Attorney General . 
Bankruptcy Birt—Exrension To TrELAND—Questions, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Chamberlain oe ‘ = 
Recent Honours—Turz Meproan ProFesston—Questions, Colonel King- 
Harman, Sir Trevor Lawrence; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
Lanp Law (Irextanp) Act, 1881—Secrion 21—Question, Mr. Healy ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Eoyrpt—Pottvy oF THE GovernMEnt—Questions, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Bourke, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. M‘ Coan ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Supreme Court or JupicaTURE—TuE New Rvuites—Questions, Sir Hardinge 
Giffard ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone " 
WESTERN IsLANDs or THE PaciFIO—ANNEXATION oF NEw Gumea—Pvstic 
OPINION IN THE AUSTRALIAN CoLonrIES—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 
Partiament—Bustvess OF THE Hovse—Conremprs OF Court Brrt—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Edward Clarke ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


Suprpty—Crvit Service EstmaTes—THE IrisH Vores—Question, Mr. W. 
H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; ‘ 

Tramways AND Pusric ComPANIES (IRELAND) Brix—Questions, Mr. Find- 
later, Mr. Parnell ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL DRAINAGE (IRELAND) ann Boarp oF 
Works (IrELanp) Birts—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney. . 

Ecypt—Tur ARMY OF Occuration—THE Cxorera—Question, Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

PartramMent—Srrrines or THE Hovse—Sarturpay Sirrincs—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Epvucation (ScorTtanD) Brrr—Question, Mr. Dick- Peddie; " Answer, Mr. 
Mundelia 

RarLways (Inpta)—Question, Mr. Carbutt ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
SUPPLY—constdered in Committee—Crviz Service EstrmaTes— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass V.—ForrIcn anp CoroniaAL SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £9,425 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £3,808), be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
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Suprry—Crviz Service Estrmates—Committee— continued. 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for certain Charges connected 
— the Orange River Territory, the Transvaal, Zululand, and the Island of St. 
elena ”’ oe ee 6 oe ve 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £7,105 (including 
a Supplementary sum of £3,808), be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Gorst :)—After long de- 
bate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed .. “ $3 ra 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £8,225 (including 
a Supplementary sum of £3,808), be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Guy Dawnay :)—After 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £20,077, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of the London Bankruptcy Court as 
are not charged on the Consolidated Fund ”’ - o> ee 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £15,077, be 
granted, &c.,”—( Mr. Rylands :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Macfarlane :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(3.) £394,122, to complete the sum for County Courts. 

(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,842, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Land Registry ”’ . 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £842, be granted, 
&e.,”—(Mr. Arthur Arnold :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 65; Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 263.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £18,690, Revising Barristers, England. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Education (Scotland) Bill [Bill 226|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Mundella) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Thursday. 


Labourers (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 240]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 4th August | 44 . 
After some time spent therein, Bill revorted ;.as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Payment of Wages in Public-houses Prohibition Bill | Zords]— 

Bill considered in Committee .. _" = 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(JJr. Samuel 
Morley.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ now read the third time,” 
in order to add the word ‘ re-committed,’’—( Mr. Warton :)—Question, 
‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


MOTIONS. 


. —_o—— 


Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr, Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 281]... Pe 
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Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Colonel Nolan, Mr. O' Kelly, Mr. Findlater, 

Mr. O’ Brien, Mr. Macfarlane) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 282] -» 1790 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Courtney) ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 283] be és .. 1790 


Isle of Wight Highways Bill— 
Select Committee nominated : —List of the Committee ,. 1790 


(3.30. ] 


_ LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Oxford, Aylesbury, and Metropolitan Railway Bili— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed to the same Select Committee,” — 
(The Lord Henniker) Ws rT oe .. 1790 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Parochial Charities (London) Bill (No. 168)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ The Earl of Camperdown) .. 1794 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill (No. 171) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) .. 1796 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“That ’’) for the purpose of inserting (‘‘this House, 
while ready to promote a well-considered measure for the advancement of agriculture 
and the improvement, so far as possible by legislation, of the relations of landlord 
and tenant, is not prepared to give its sanction to a Bill which, in agricultural ten- 
ancies, forbids free contract in the future and breaks it in the past, thus destroying 
the foundation upon which alone agriculture, trade, and commerce can securely rest,’”) 
—(The Earl of Wemyss.) 


After debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn. | 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That ’’)"!for the” purpose of inserting (“ this 
House is not prepared to give its sanction?to a Bill which, in agricultural tenancies, 
forbids free contract in the future and breaks it in the past, thus destroying the 
foundation upon which alone agriculture, trade, and commerce can securely rest,’’)— 
(The Earl of Wemyss.) 

On Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand“part of the 

Motion?” their Lordships divided; Contents 55, Not-Contents 9; 
Majority 46. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents sé .. 1836 
Resolved in the affirmative; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. [ 9.80. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 
QUESTIONS. 


a 


Petrroteum Acts—Storacz or PerroLteumM 1n THE MeErropotiran AREA— 
Question, Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 1837 

Poor Law (IreLtanp) — Otpcastte Unton (MratH)— SvusPENsion OF THE 
MepicaL OvriceEr—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1837 

Tue Macistrracy—LaneuaGe or A Sirrinc MaaistraTE at SEDGLEY— 
Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Sir William Harcourt »» 18389 
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Emicration — SraTe-AIDED Emicration To IrtsHmMeN IN New Sovurn 
Wates—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . ; 
Roya Irish ConstasuLARy—Svus-Constastes CLIFFORD AND Eaan—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan én és 
Srate or IRELAND—PRrorection or Vacant Farms—Question, Mr. O’Brien; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 4 oe oe oe 
Post Orrice (TetecrarpH DerparTMENT)—FEMALE TELEGRAPHISTS—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Stewart Macliver; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 
Poor Law ( nutaxe)—Deinset Union WorknovsE—EREcTION oF Dr- 
TACHED Dwe.iinc HovsE ror THE Master — Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘3 as 2% ‘ 
Ecypt (RE-ORGANIZATION) — CoRRESPONDENCE wiTH Forreicn Powrers— 
FourtHer Parers—Questions, Mr. Bourke, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice «si a? 
Eeyrer (Miirary Exprepition) —Surrry or Mutes ror THE INDIAN Coy- 
TINGENT—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross.. 
Eeyrt (Rez-orGanization) — TREATMENT OF Prisoners — Question, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. os 


EcciestasticAL Courts—Reports oF THE Royat Commisston—Question, 
Mr. Beresford Hope; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 


Cramiat Law (Iretanp)—Case or T. W. Natty—Question, Mr. Healy; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland a se 
TourKey In Asta—THE Evpurates AND Tigris Steam NavicatTion ‘ComMPANY 
—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. . 


Grprattar—Cvustoms Duties—Question, Captain Aylmer; Answer, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley is aks ‘ 

MapaGAsCAR—PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENcH AT TAMATAVE pleas TO THE 
British Frac—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice 

CoMMIssIoNnERS oF IrIsH Licurs—Satarres OF LicutHovusE Krrrrrs— 
Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain : 

Burrau Acrs—Lxc1sLaTion—Question, Mr. Richard ; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt st 

Arwy—Re-Apporntuents — LIEUTENANT Hoy. A. F. G. Hay — Question, 
Colonel Alexander; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Suppty—Civin SERvIcE SupPLeMENTARY EstimaTEs—Question, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Ecyrt—Aruy OF OccuraTion—PREsBYTERIAN CuarLarvs—Question, Mr. 
Buchanan ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

SoutH Arrica—ZvuLuLanp—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone 

Loca, Government Boaxp (Scorzanp) Burr—Question, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. ; 

PAartiaMEnt—PRIvATE Estate Brrts—Questions, Mr. Arthur Arnold, Mr. 
Raikes; Answers, Mr. Gladstone Se ee 

Partiament—Pvsic Business—RIivers ConsERVANCY anp Froovs Pre- 
VENTION Brit, &0c.—Questions, Colonel Alexander, Mr. ee 
Answers, Mr. Dodson 

Literature, Science, and Art—THE Britis Musrum—REsEaRrcues AT 
SrpPara— Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Inpra—Pontoy oF THE MArQuEss oF Riron—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ae 

Partrament—Bustness OF THE HovsE—BANKRUPTCY But, Perro.eu 
Bit, &c.—Questions, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Hibbert oe 


Sovrn Arrici—Tnre TpaxsvAAL—BECHUANALAND AND Griquatann— Ques- 
tion, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ,, ee 
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Eoyrpt—Procress or Re&-oRGANIZATION — STATEMENT OF THE Eart oF 
Durrerin — Ministerial Statement, Mr. Gladstone; Questions, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ; Question, Mr. Raikes ; {No 

reply ] 6% 1855 
Peace PRESERVATION (IneLanp) Act, 1881—ArMs’ Licences—Question, 

Mr. O’Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. .. 1858 


INLAND Revenve—DIsParity OF AMOUNT PAYABLE FOR Grocers’ Sprrir 
Licences 1n Scortanp AND Iretanp—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney din 

Suppty—Orvin Service Esrimates—TuE Suez CANAL Directors’ Vorz— 
Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, Mr. Courtney v “« 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 9 


National Debt Bill [Bill 182|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Jd/r. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer). . oe oe ee oe 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the National Debt having been reduced during the last three years by £20,500,000, 
the present generation of British taxpayers, who have contributed to that result, are 
entitled to some relief from their burdens; considering also the backward state of 
Ireland, and the miserable condition of a large part of its population, it would be in 
the highest degree impolitic and unjust to re-create, partly at their cost, terminable 
annuities calculated only to relieve posterity of taxation in the year 1905,’ *—(Mr. 
Mitchell Henry,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed,. ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question:” — After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 149, Noes 95; Majority 54. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes - oe = 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Locat Government Boarp (Scor.anp) [Saranres]—Resorvrion— 
Order for Committee read :—Doved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair ”’ es ‘ ¥s es ee 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Matter considered in Committee 
Moved, ‘“* That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of the Salaries of the President, Secretaries, and other Officers of the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, which may become payable under any Act of 
the present Session for constituting such Board.” 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ Salaries,” in order to insert 
the word “ Salary,” —( Sir H. Drummond Wolf. ) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Salaries’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion: ”’—After short debate, Question put: —The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 135, Noes 11 ; Majority 124. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes ve 
Original Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be reported To- 
morrow. 
Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 279]— 
Bill, as amended, considered ., oe ee 


After short debate, Bill read the third time, ‘and passed. 


Stolen Goods Bill [Zords] | Bill 258]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading of the Bill be deferred till Thursday 
next,” —( Secretary Sir William Harcourt) de 
Question put, and agreed to:—Second Reading d-ferred till Thursday Yy 
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Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill | Bill 281j— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Attorney 
General) 


Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday. 


Cruelty to Animals Acts Amend ment (re-committed) Bill [ Bill oy 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 4th August} 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Jf. Anderson.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ upon Thursday, "—(dr. Warton, )—instead thereof. 

Question ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


—aQ 


Tramways, &c. (Ireland) Bill— 

Moved, ‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill for promoting the extension of Tram- 
way communication in Ireland, and for assisting Emigration, and for extending 
certain provisions of ‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ to the case of Public 
Companies,”—( Mr. Trevelyan) ee 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, 

Mr, Chamberlain, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Courtney); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 286.] 


Superannuation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Courtney) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 285] oa ee ee 





PARLIAMENTARY ELEcTIONS a AND ItLEGAL Practicss) | ExPEnsEs ]— 
Considered in Committee ve . 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-1 morrow. 


(3.45.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_— )—— 
Navy—Bow Rupprers—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman ., 
Sout Arrica—ZuLuLAND—CrTEwAvo—Question, Mr. RB. N. Fowler ; An- 
swer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 
Sout Arrica—NATAL—LANGALIBALELE—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. , es 
PAaRLIAMENT—SrTTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse — SaTurpay 
Srrrincs—Observation, Sir R. Assheton Cross ee 


ORDER OF THE DAY, 


—a ——_ 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 

Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. 

Hoved, “ That the Bill be re-committed in respect of Schedule 1 (Mr. 
Warton. ) 

— i debate, Question put, and negatived:—Bill, as amended, con- 
sidere 

After further long debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the 
clock, the Further Proceeding on Consideration of the Bill stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—p—_— 
PaRLIAMENT—Business or THE Hovse—Orver or Bvustness-—Questions, 
Mr. Gorst, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Healy, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Parnell ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Richard Grosvenor : 2030 
Eeypt—Tue CHorera — HeAtru or tHE Troops — Question, Viscount 
Folkestone ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter .. . 2032 
[5.55.1 
LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 

Manchester Ship Canal Bili— 

Report from the Select Committee, That it is not expedient to proceed 
further with the Bill; read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (Nos. 5 and 8) Bills— 
Moved, *‘ That the order made on the 2nd day of March last ‘That no Bill brought 

from the House of Commons confirming any Provisional Order or Provisional Cer- 

tificate shall be read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day of June next,’ be 

dispensed with,’’—(The Lord Thurlow) - 3033 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bills read 2* accordingly, and 

committed. The Committees to be proposed by the Committee of Selec- 

tion. 

Public Health Act, 1875 (Support of Sewers) Amendment Bill 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—-( The Earl of Milltown) . 2033 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 

of the Whole House on Monday next. 

Patents for Inventions Bill (No. 201)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,’”’—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) .. 2034 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House To-morrow. 

Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill (No. 178)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,”,—( The Lord President) . 2036 
After debate, Motion agreed to ;—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 
Railway Passenger Duty, &c. Bill (No. 167)— 
Bill read 3° (according to Order) $s .. 2061 
Moved, to leave out Clause 3,—( Lord Brabourne. ) 
On Question, ‘That the Clause stand part of the Bill?” their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 33, Not-Contents 7 ; Majority 26. 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents i .- 2065 
Other Amendment moved, and negatived :—Bill passed. 
AreHanisTan—Sunsipy To THE AMEER—Questions, Earl Stanhope; An- 
swers, The Earl of Kimberley .. 2066 
[7.30.] 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 
QUESTIONS. 
o—— 

MertropouiraN Improvements—Hypr Park Corner—Tnue WELLINGTON 
Sratve—Questions, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Rylands, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, Lord John Manners ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 2067 

Exrraorpinaky Titae Rent-Cuoarce—Lecistation — Question, Mr. D. 
Grant; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 20€9 
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Cyrrus—Epvcation—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. ~~ 
Ashle . 

CRIME jae OvurRAGE (Inetanp)—ATTACK UPON THE INFORMER Wasex AT 
CasTLEISLAND—Questions, Mr. Healy, Mr. Harrington ; Answers, The 
Attorney General for Ireland 

TrELAND—CoLLEcToR GENERAL OF RATES (Dusrw)— —Sraruraste Dzctara- 
TIONS UNDER 5 & 6 Wiutam IV. o. pects: Mr. Healy; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Irish Lanp Commisston—SItTTINGs or THE Svp-ComMIssIonERs— 
Question, Mr. Small; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Acr, 1881—JvupIcraL Renrs—Question, Mr. Small; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , 

Mepicat Cuartrres Act, 1852—Drspensary OFrFicers (Insrawn)—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan.. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o0 —_—_ 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 


Cuass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLonIAL SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £113,300 
(including a Supplementary sum of £6,000), be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the vear ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, for the er of Her 
Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad” 2117 
After long debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £111,300 (including a Supplementary sum of £6,000), be granted, &c.,’ _ 
Laboucher ¢) 2166 
After further long debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 42, N oes 
114; Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 270.) 
Original Question again proposed re 2212 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceed. 
ing £112,800 (including a Supplementary sum of £6,000), be granted, &c.,’”’—(Mfr. 
R. N. Fowler :)—After further debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £152,477, to complete the sum for Consular Services.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to 2227 
(3-) £990, to complete the sum for the Suez Canal (British Directors). —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ee -« 2230 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(4.) £10,038, to complete the sum for Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 

(5.) £255, 233, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police. 

(6.) £946,698, to complete the sum for the Police, Counties and oe poset 
Britain). ’—After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 2241 

(7.) £1,500, Rewards to Police. 

(8.) £309, 852, to complete the sum for Prisons, England.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to 2243 
(9.) £138,518, to complete the sum for Reformatories and Industrial Schools, Great 


Britain. 
(10.) £17,520, to complete the sum for the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 


— After short debate, Vote agreed to 2245 
(t1.) £41,370, to complete the sum for the Lord Advocate and Criminal Proces dings, 


Scotland. 
(12.) £41,506, to complete the sum for the Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 
(13.) £25,491, to complete the sum for the Register House Department, wee 
After short debate, Vote agreed to os 2246 
(14.) £76,670, to complete the sum for Prisons, Scotland. 
Resolutions to be reported }7o-morrow at Two of the clock ; Committee 


to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) Bill [Bill 282]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bili be now read a second time,””—( Colonel Nolan) .. 2247 
Motion agreed to ;—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Durham) Bill— 
Order for Committee read:—HMoved, ‘‘That the said Order be dis- 
charged ”’ Ma . 2247 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That, ” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House will, To-morrow, 
resolve itself into the said Committee.”—(Mr. 7. 2 ichardson. ) 
Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘this House will To-morrow ’ resolye 
jtself into the said Committee,” 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Durham) Bili—continued. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘‘ To-morrow,” in order to insert the words ‘‘ Monday next,”—(Sir 2. 
Assheton Cross, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘To-morrow’ stand part of the 
Question :”—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 35, Noes 19; 
Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 271.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Committee Zo-morrow. 


Epvcation, Scrence AnD ArT (ADMINISTRATION OF VOTES)— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ee 


Navy anp Army ExpenpirurE, 1881-2— 


Committee to consider the Savings and Deficiencies upon the Grants for Navy and 
Army Services in the year ended on the 31st day of March 1882, and the temporary 
sanction obtained from the Treasury by the Navy and Army Departments to Ex- 
penditure not provided for in the Grants for that year, upon Monday next. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts for the Navy and Army Departments, 
which*were presented upon the 19th day of February last, be referred to the Com- 


mittee. . 
| 2.45. | 
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ARMY (MEDICAL DEPARTMENT)— 
HOSPITAL SERVICES. 


RESOLUTION. 


Lge arpdis BURY, in rising to call 

the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Committee on Army Hos- 
pital Services, and to move to resolve— 


“'That while the individual medical officers 
in Egypt behaved admirably well, the system 
under which they worked did not successfully 
stand the strain put upon it ; that the military 
authority exercised by medical officers is incon- 
venient, and that discipline in hospitals ought 
to be administered by combatant officers, leav- 
ing to the medical officers medical duties only ; 
also that medical officers ought to be attached 
to regiments instead of being detailed for duty 
day by day from station and other hospitals,” 


said, the — was one entirely inde- 
pendent of 
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arty, for the care of our’ 


soldiers in-war was a matter which 
nearly touched us all. In 1873 a very 
great change took place in Army 
Medical Administration, a change that 
was for the first time put to the test in 
the war of last year in Egypt; and he 
thought all must shied. or that it 
did not altogether stand the strain then 
put upon it. Before the new organiza- 
tion of 1873 the system was purely a 
regimental one, a surgeon being at- 
tached to each regiment. In 1873 a 
system was introduced under which 
general hospitals were instituted, and 
all medical officers were attached to 
these hospitals, and detailed day by day 
for duty. Medical officers formerly at- 
tached to regiments were no longer so 
attached, and the Medical Department 
became general in its character. The 
Service was divided into two parts— 
the Army Hospital og and the Army 
Medical Department ; the latter supply- 
ing dressers and servants generally, and 
the former supplying nurses. The ex- 
ception to this system was the House- 
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38 Army 


hold Cavalry, of which the Medical Ser- 
vice was still regimental. Medical offi- 
cers had very important duties to per- 
form, besides the treatment of sick sol- 
diers, for they were responsible for the 
organization and management of the 
hospitals to which they were attached 
in peace or war, and for the control 
over the inmates, whether patients or 
otherwise. These officers had no op- 
portunity of carrying on the regimental 
life they formerly enjoyed, for they lived 
out of barracks, apart from the soldiers, 
and thus they nad no opportunity of 
learning discipline. It was found in 
the Egyptian Campaign that the new 
system had somewhat broken down, and 
that, although the officers individually 
were unexceptionable in a medical point 
of view, they were unable, owing to de- 
fective training, to enforce discipline in 
the hospitals. This appeared from the 
recent Report of the Committee on 
Army Hospital Service. With regard 
to the remedy for the existing defects, 
he was disposed to agree with the two 
Members of that Committee who dis- 
sented from the Report—namely, Major 
General Hawley and Sir Robert Loyd 
Lindsay. They proposed two remedies 
—first, a return to the regimental sys- 
tem, so far as attaching a medical officer 
to each unit of the Service was con- 
cerned ; and, secondly, what he himself 
suggested in his Motion—namely, that 
the discipline in hospitals ought to be 
administered by combatant officers. Then 
they went on to point out the disadvan- 
tage of conferring upon medical officers 
military rank, while exempting them 
from military discipline. This was the 
cruz of the whole thing. They pointed 
out that the regimental system was 
adopted by every Continental Army, 
and that it was, moreover, the system 
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that the British Army, as a matter of 
fact, reverted to in time of war. They 
accordingly advised a partial return to | 
the old regimental system, as he had | 
already stated. He would now proceed 
to deal with the evidence before: the 
Committee; but, first, he would like to 
say that the conduct of the medical offi- 
cers in the late campaign was beyond 
all praise, that the individual officers 
did well, and that there was nothing 
whatever to be said against them. | 
Everything they could do was done; ' 


t 





and in what he was about to say he | 
had no intention whatever of casting 
blame upon individual officers, but only 
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on the system. Lord Wolseley, speaking 
of the hospital at Ismailia, said in hi 

evidence that the medical officers them- 
selves worked individually remarkably 
well, and that their devotion to the sick 
was admirable. There was, however, a 
gloomier side to the picture disclosed in 
the gallant General’s evidence. Lord 
Wolseley said that he visited the hos- 
pital after the two fights of the 24th and 
25th, and that he found a great many 
things deserving disapproval, which led 
him to form the conclusion that the sys- 
tem was bad. At the Cairo Hospital 
he found the same defects, and he be- 
lieved that there was no excuse for 
them. After the third day the hos- 
pitals should have been as well supplied 
as a hospital in London, there being no 
difficulty about obtaining any amount of 
servants, food, and necessary materials. 
He mentioned that he found the men 
lying on the ground in a filthy condition, 
and that the cooking arrangements were 
very inefficient. Colonel Knox also gave 


‘evidence to the effect that the hospital 


at Cairo was not well administered ; 
that there was a want of organization 
and an insufficiency of men to do the 
work of the hospital. According to the 
evidence of the Colonel of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, 18 wounded sol- 
diers belonging to that regiment were 
almost unanimously of opinion that the 
nursing in the hospitals was very in- 
different, and that there was very little 
discipline in the establishment. They 
were, however, quite satisfied with the 
manner in which the surgeons performed 
their duties. Thus, while no fault could 
be found with the surgeons’ knowledge 
or treatment, the discipline maintained 
among their subordinates was very un- 
satisfactory. It was said by the sur- 
geons that the hospitals were merely 
field hospitals, in which the same per- 
fection of organization as existed in fixed 
hospitals could not be expected. Lord 
Wolseley, however, described the hos- 
pital at Ismailia as a base, and not a 
field hospital. With regard to that hos- 
pital, therefore, the argument of the 
surgeons fell to the ground. The Com- 
mander of the expedition said that while 
the medical officers were capital doctors 
they certainly were not soldiers, and 
had not the power of maintaining dis- 
cipline among their men. The great 
fault which Lord Wolseley found with 
them was that they did not assume the 
responsibilities which their high position 
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imposed upon them. That bore out his 
contention that medical officers ought to 
be confined to purely medical control, 
and that combatant officers ought to be 
placed in the hospitals to maintain dis- 
cipline. Lord Wolseley stated that the 
medical men were entirely wanting in 
initiative, and that, when asked why 
they had not bread, they said that the 
Commissariat had not given it, and why 
they had not stretchers, that stretchers 
had not been supplied. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge had said 
that of everything connected with the 
Medical Department the medical officer 
ought to have charge, but of everything 
beyond that he could know nothing. His 
Royal Highness added that he thought 
it the greatest misfortune that the medi- 
cal officer should attempt to do that to 
which he had not been brought up. 
Colonel Maurice, who had been Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant General, said that as 
he was known to be an officer on the 
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far to correct all that was wrong. It 
would be unfair to blame a man for not 
knowing what he had not been taught, 
and what he had no means of knowing. 
Their Lordships would be of opinion 
that medical officers had no opportunity 
of learning discipline. His Royal High- 
ness said he thought that a man should 
be an officer in the Army to know what 
discipline was. If their Lordships turned 
to Appendix 24 to the Minutes of Evi- 
dence, they would find a Report on the 
system employed in the different Armies 
of Europe. That system combined the 
advantages of the departmental and regi- 
mental systems. The regiment officers 
and those of higher ranks in this coun- 
try had unanimously expressed an opi- 
nion in favour of the adoption of that 
system. Owing to the frequent change of 
medical men the present system fostered 
malingering, because the medical officer 
was not attached to a regiment suffi- 
ciently long to be able to learn anything 


Staff of the General Commanding-in- | about the men with whom he had to 


Chief nobody would think of treating 
him otherwise than well; and yet, while 
lying wounded in the tent, he was woke 
up three or four times in the course of a 
night, once because the doctor wanted 
to know his name. Oolonel Maurice 
said that in speaking of medical officers 
he was speaking of his own personal 
friends, men for whom he had the 
greatest personal regard; but he felt 
it his duty to say that the system was 
by no means perfect. He said that 
medical officers did not sufficiently re- 
cognize their functions at the head of 
an organization in which a number of 
persons were to be made to do their 
duty. Colonel Maurice related some 
stories in corroboration of what he had 
said. One was that he told a servant 
to get him some food, and the servant 
went to the cook, who, in a very uncivil 
way, said he would not work for an offi- 
cer, or something to that effect. When 
the surgeon was told what had occurred, 
he said it was true that an incivility had 
been committed; but Colonel Maurice 
must remember not only that he was 
an Officer, but that he was his patient. 
Colonel Maurice was entirely of opinion 
that the discipline of the hospitals ought 
to carried ont by combatant officers, and 
not by medical men, on account of the 
want of knowledge on the part of the 
latter. And Lord Wolseley said he was 


| 





deal. Another evil was that Command- 
ing Officers rarely visited their men in 
hospital, and, in fact, lost sight of them 
from the time they became ill. The Re- 
port of the Committee which sat at 
Aldershot on the 6th of February 
showed that of the 14 officers in com- 
mand of regiments, who were exa- 
mined before it not one gave evidence 
to any other effect than that it was 
desirable that medical officers should be 
attached to regiments, and that the old 
system should, thus far, at any rate, be 
reverted to. The evidence showed that 
the system was so far in fault that the 
medical officers did not administer dis- 
cipline, because they themselves were 
not, in a military point of view, dis- 
ciplined men. Without going into other 
details of the Report, he might point 
out the practical difficulty that existed 
in obtaining good hospital nurses. These 
men were enlisted on the same terms as 
other men were enlisted into the Army; 
they were not properly trained, and 
were, in fact, exceedingly bad nurses. 
Another point was the presence of lady 
nurses in hospitals. Everybody knew 
the admirable services they rendered ; 
and it would be ungracious not to pay a 
tribute to the excellence of lady nurses 
in the hospitals in Egypt. Time, how- 
ever, did not admit of his going into 
these details, and he therefore concluded 


convinced that the presence of a military | with moving his Resolution in the terms 


officer in the hospitals would have gone | of which he had given Notice. 
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7 Army 
Moved to resolve— 


“That while the individual medical officers 
in Egypt behaved admirably well, the system 
under which they worked did not successfully 
stand the strain put upon it; that the military 
authority exercised by medical officers is incon- 
venient, and that discipline in hospitals ought 
to be administered by combatant officers, leaving 
to the medical officers medical duties only ; also 
that medical officers ought to be attached to 
regiments instead of being detailed for duty 
= by day from station and other hospitals.”’— 
(Viscount Bury.) 


Tue Kart or MORLEY said, it was 
quite unnecessary for the noble Lord 
opposite to apologize for bringing this 
question before the House, for it was a 
question of the greatest importance to 
the Army at large. Neither could he 
complain of the manner in which the 
noble Lord had introduced the subject. 
The noble Lord in his speech disclaimed 
any intention of making an attack on 
any officer, and he had certainly carried 
out that intention. The ability of the 
medical officers in Egypt had been ac- 
knowledged by Lord Wolseley himself, 
and he concurred with the noble Lord 
— in acknowledging the admir- 
able work done by the lady nurses in 
Egypt, and wherever else their services 
had been required. Before he spoke on 
the remedies proposed by the noble Lord 
for what he considered the defects of the 
present hospital system of the Army, he 
desired to make a few comments on the 
working of the system during the late 
campaign in Egypt. The noble Lord 
had referred to the Report of the Com- 
mittee. It was admitted that there 
were some defects in the administra- 
tion and general management of the 
hospitals during the recent campaign ; 
but it was necessary to bear in mind 
the remarkable nature of the ser- 
vice. The peculiarity of the campaign 
was its extreme rapidity. On landing 
at Ismailia the Army had at once, for 
military reasons, to move into the Desert, 
and before the hospital equipment had 
been landed. The noble Lord had 
quoted an answer given by Lord Wolse- 
ley with regard to base hospitals. It 
was not intended that there should be a 
base hospital—which was a furnished 
hospital fitted with bedsteads and other 
furniture such as was supplied to general 
hospitals—at Ismailia, the exact time 
the troops would land there being 
uncertain. Accordingly, base hospitals 
were established at Alexandria, Oy- 
prus, and Gozo, the hospital at .Is- 
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mailia being fitted as a field hospital 
only. Then the noble Lord had referred 
to the evidence of Colonel Maurice ; but 
he thought that that evidence should be 
compared with the evidence subse- 
quently given by Surgeon Major Veale 
before the noble Lord formed an opinion 
on several of the points on which that 
officer had animadverted. With regard 
to the medical results of the campaign 
they were somewhat remarkable, and 
showed that even if there was in some 
instances undue delay it had not been 
productive of serious consequences to 
the sick. He would take the period 
from the 17th of July, when the first 
battalions landed in Egypt, to the 10th 
of October, the date at which the Cairo 
hospitals were converted into station 
hospitals, and the Army became an 
Army of Occupation instead of an 
Army in the field. Between those 
two dates there were 378 non-com- 
missioned officers and men in hos- 
pital from wounds in the field. Of these 
only 11 died. Then there were ad- 
mitted from other causes 7,212 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, of whom 79 
died. Thus the total number of wounded 
and sick was 7,590, of whom only 90 
died. Of those who had been invalided 
from Egypt there died elsewhere before 
the 10th of October 21 who had been 
wounded in action, and 94 from other 
causes, making a total of 115. There- 
fore, out of 7,590 admitted to hospitals 
the number of deaths was 205 — 32 
wounded in actio’, and 173 from other 
causes; these numbers being exclusive 
of the 82 killed in action. The 37 
deaths on the passage from Egypt were 
included in the deaths stated to have 
occurred ‘‘elsewhere.” He did not 
think that these figures were at all un- 
satisfactory. There was a total absence 
of pysmia, gangrene, or other diseases 
peculiar to hospitals; and it was a re- 
markable fact that there was not a 
single case of loss of sight from oph- 
thalmia, and that this disease was, 
by skilful treatment, almost completely 
stamped out. These facts, especially 
if compared with the medical history 
of former campaigns in Egypt, showed, 
whatever defects there were, that 
medical officers were careful and skil- 
ful. He was not prepared to ques- 
tion the statement that the Army Hos- 
pital Corps was not in a satisfactory 
condition ; there were admirable nurses 


,in it; but, at the same time, there were 
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some who were indifferent. As a rule, 
they had not had sufficient training as 
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noble Lord did not mean to include, 
besides the general hospitals, the nume- 


nurses to make them efficient. In | Tous station hospitals scattered over the 
the opinion of some, the only means of | country. 


improving the nursing was to employ | 


to a much greater extent female nurses ; 
and he agreed that, where circumstances 
permitted, this should be done; but it 
was wholly impossible to employ female 
nurses in military hospitals to the same 
extent as in civil hospitals, because there 
were diseases and circumstances in con- 
nection with which women could not 
be employed. Unfortunately for the 
Army Hospital Corps, the patients in 
all our civil hospitals were nursed by 
women. It was a disadvantage to the 
military hospitals that there was no 
large body of men from whom nurses 
could be drawn in cases of emergency. 
The whole supply of male nurses and 
hospital orderlies must be maintained 
by and for the Army. The noble 
Lord appeared to have paid too little 
attention to the paragraphs of the Re- 
port relating to the Army Hospital 
Corps, to which he attached more im- 
portance than to any other part of the 
Report. The Committee recommended 
that the men should have more train- 
ing as nurses, and also that there 
should be a better system of pro- 
motion, so that higher appointments 
in the wards might be given to good 
nurses. He hoped that when the Secre- 
tary of State had had time and op- 
portunity to consider the suggestions 
that had been offered, there would be 
improvements made in the pay of nurses, 
and in the co-ordination of the different 
branches of the Corps. The Committee 
over which he had the honour eventually 
of presiding was appointed originally 
with reference to the condition of the 
Army Corps in South Africa; and its 
labours were approaching completion 
when the larger questions arising out of 
the Egyptian Campaign were referred 
to it. As regards the duty of the 
medical officers in charge of hospitals, 
and the necessity for having combatant 
officers at the head of such institutions, 
there were, undoubtedly, differences of 
opinion; and he admitted that the 
weight of military authority was on 
the noble Lord’s side. But there were 
considerations which induced the ma- 
jority of the Committee to take an 
opposite view. In proposing that 
hospitals should be presided over by a 
Military Commandant, he presumed the 








Viscount BURY: Yes; I did. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: Then his 
suggestion would be difficult to carry 
into effect, because there were 182 sta- 
tion hospitals in England and Ireland 
alone ; and it had never been proposed 
that these should have Military Go- 
vernors like Netley. The Committee 
unanimously came to the conclusion 
that it was undesirable that there 
should be a double control in any in- 
stance. They felt the great importance 
of unity of control, and that it should 
be vested in the medical and not in the 
military officer. They feared the evils 
that might result from friction between 
the military and the medical authorities. 
The Military Commandant at Netley, as 
long as the discharge depét—now re- 
moved to Portsmouth—was attached to 
the hospital, had duties to perform in 
connection with this depét which ren- 
dered it necessary to have an officer of 
high position ; and even now there was 
a considerable amount of work done 
there in connection with the discharge 
of men invalided from India and else- 
where. No doubt, a station hospital 
should be under the control of the 
General Officer commanding the dis- 
trict, or of the officer commanding the 
troops at the station. The Committee 
thought that the inspection of all 
hospitals by an officer of high rank, 
specially appointed, should be frequent 
and searching ; but that it would be far 
better that the administration of the 
hospitals in all branches should be in 
the hands of one responsible medical 
head. With regard to attachment of 
medical officers to regiments the Com- 
mittee were not unanimous; two of his 
Colleagues were in favour of a return 
to the old system so far as the medical 
officers were concerned. As far as hos- 
pitals were concerned, experience had 
so amply shown that the regimental 
system was impracticable in war that 
it was hardly worth while arguing the 
question. The noble Lord would attach 
medical officers to every battalion and. 
every corps of troops. He quite ad- 
mitted the importance of the witnesses 
who favoured such a change; but a 
medical officer would deteriorate if his 
only duty were to look after healthy 
troops, and if he were debarred from 
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attending hospitals; and he considered must not be supposed that regimental 
that there would be considerable. diffi- officers were prohibited from visiting 
culties in the way of employing medical | station hospitals, except during certain 
officers attached to corps in the station hours, when the medical officers were 
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hospitals. If it were said they should | treating the patients. Any prohibition 
be attached to regiments with the view of that kind would be directly contrary 
of learning discipline, that implied that to the wishes of the medical officers, 
the medical officers should be young’ and obviously wrong. With regard to 
and therefore inexperienced ; and if they the charges made by the noble Viscount 
were, that would diminish the confidence opposite, he admitted that improvements 
of those requiring their services. Another in the cooking and nursing in Army hos- 
difficulty in the way of the adoption of pitals were required, and that other 
the proposal of the noble Viscount was | matters connected with the administra- 
the extra expense that it would involve. | tion of hospitals, and with the Medical 
This matter had been carefully consi- Service generally, called for amendment ; 
dered by a Departmental Committee but he failed to see how the defects com- 
which sat some yearsago. The appoint- | plained of by the noble Lord would be 
ment of a pbnatdieeable number of ad- | remedied by the adoption of the pro- 
ditional medical officers would be re- | posal before the House. 

quired, and this would cost £20,000 or; Tue Dvuxe or RIOHMOND anp 
£30,000 a-year. Of course, if that were GORDON said, he felt very strongly 
necessary for the benefit of the troops, | that of the many changes that had been 
such an additional expense ought not | introduced into the Army during recent 
to stand in the way of the change. In| years, of which he most entirely dis- 
his opinion, however, the advantages that | approved, the alteration in the Army 


might be derived from the change sug- 
gested would not be commensurate with 
the cost of the experiment. He was 
opposed to the attachment of medical 
officers to regiments, because officers 
so attached would gain less experience 
than under the present system, because 
it would render it difficult to distribute 
the medical officers, so that they should 
severally have duties which they were 
best qualified to perform; because, 
though this was not by any means an 
insuperable objection, it would interfere 
with the roster for foreign service; and 
because it would involve an additional 
expense without securing any adequate 
benefit tothe Army. He thought he had 
dealt with the two main points raised by 
his noble Friend, and that he had given 
the reasons which induced the majority 
of the Committee to take the views 
which the Report showed they did take 
upon these matters. Before sitting down 
he wished to rectify an error into which 
a noble Lord had fallen. A notion pre- 
vailed, and had been given expression 
to that day, that a gallant culonel was 
reprimanded for visiting some of his 
men in hospital. The reason of the 
difficulty that had arisen in the case 
referred to was that the visit was paid 
when the medical officers were engaged 
in the wards. During the hours when 


they were so engaged inconvenience 
would be caused if a large number of 
officers were to visit their men ; but it 


The Earl of Morley 


medical system was, perhaps, the worst. 
He could conceive no system more ob- 
jectionable and disadvantageous than 
\the present; and he regretted very 
much that, in the Report of the Com- 
mission, it was suggested that the system 
should be extended to the Household 
Troops. The noble Earl admitted that 
the arrangement, in accordance with 
which medical officers were not attached 
to regiments, was deprecated by all the 
military witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Commission. Were not the 
commanding officers of regiments the 
very persons who knew best how the 
present system worked, and how the 
former system had worked? This the 
‘noble Earl admitted, and yet he came 
to a conclusion adverse to the recom- 
| mendations of those officers who were 
|eminently qualified to give an opinion 
upon the subject submitted to them. In 
|former times the medical officer was 
said to be the father of the regiment. 
He had probably assisted at the birth 
of every child in his regiment, and he 
knew the constitution of everyman and 
woman in it. It was to him that the 
young men went when they had got 
into scrapes. All that had been altered, 
and the change was a very bad one. 
The noble Earl said that before intro- 
ducing innovations the expense that they 
would entail must be considered. In his 
opinion, if a change was desirable, on the 
ground that it would improve the health 
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of the Army, the question of expense was ment by the Head of the Department. 
the very last that ought to be considered. Why should they not attend to the ordi- 

Tue Dvuxe or CAMBRIDGE said, nary medical requirements of the regi- 
that, as his evidence had been referred | ments, and, having done that, attend also 
to in the course of the discussion, he felt | at the station hospitals? He wished it 
bound to make a few observations. His to be clearly understood that he did not 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of object to station hospitalsat all. Station 
State for.War (the Earl of Morley) had | hospitals, in his opinion, were very 
been induced on that occasion to give | good ; they were better than mere mili- 
expression to views which were not tary hospitals; there was more system 
altogether in accordance with his own.|in them, and there was less extrava- 
He, however, desired it to be clearly gance in carrying them on. His noble 
understood that he recognized fully the | Friend (the Earl of Morley) also thought 
excellence of our medical officers, and | that the discipline of the hospital should 
was inclined to make every allowance | be in charge of the medical officer. He 
for the shortcomings which were some- | (the Duke of Cambridge) did not see 
times the result of the difficulties which | how the medical officer could understand 
they had to face, especially in time of | anything about discipline. Under the 
war. If anything had gone astray in | old system he joined a regiment as a 
their Department, it was the system, and | young man and lived with it, and he 
not the individuals, who were at fault. | did learn discipline; but now he joined 
He should very much like to see the| as a professional man, and was attached 
present system modified, so that medical | to some station. What military disci- 
officers, for at least two or three years, | pline could he learn there? A military 
should be attached mainly to a regiment. | medical man ought to know military 
He did not think that there was any discipline, quite apart from medical dis- 
other Army in which there was not a! cipline. He could not see why the station 
medical man attached to the regiments. | hospital system, as it existed, should not 
He believed that the old system was a| be combined with that moderate regi- 
very good system; but, as it had been! mental system which he ventured to 
so much altered, we could not go back to suggest, and which he believed to be 
anything which had been so thoroughly | compatible with the requirements of the 
changed. But he thought it essential| roster. But he confessed he did not 
that there should be some men to whom | think that medical men were the proper 
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the whole constitution of the Army 
should be thoroughly known. If any 
one of their Lordships wanted medical 


advice, he would not wish to put him-| 


self into the hands of different doctors. 
But men were now sent about so much 
that they had five or six different sur- 
geons to deal with them. It was not a 
question of roster, nor did he see any 
difficulty in accommodating the roster 
to the requirements of the case. It was 
all matter of arrangement. What he 
wanted to see was, that a medical officer 
should be attached absolutely for two 
or three years to a regiment, and should 
perform all the medical duties connected 
with that regiment. His noble Friend 
had said that a medical man would not 
acquire medical knowledge in that way. 
But he did not see why medical men 
should not spend a portion of their day 
in the station hospitals. In the London 


hospitals the visiting surgeons only | 
came at certain hours; and he could not | 


imagine, therefore, how a practical diffi- 
culty could be raised in that respect. 
It would be a mere matter of arrange- 











persons to carry out discipline in hos- 
pitals. He was himself President of the 
London Hospital, and a civilian lived on 
the spot, who conducted the supervision 
of that Establishment. A great London 
hospital might be compared with a 
military hospital; and, inasmuch as 
they had a civilian to look after the 
wants and requirements of the London 
Hospital, he would say that they ought 
to have a military man to look after the 
wants and requirements of a military 
hospital like Netley, quite independent 
of the medical officer who might be in 
charge of the sick. He regretted, to 
some extent, the changes which had. 
been made. He would not say that the 
new system should be entirely altered ; 
but he thought it should be modified to 
the extent which he had indicated. He 
hoped it was possible that the discussion 
which had taken placé, as well as the 
general feeling in the Army, which en- 
tirely accorded with the views he had 
expressed, would bring about this modi- 
fication. He believed the change would 
be very beneficial to the Army, and that 
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it would not be found out of accord with | 
the prevailing system, which, with the 
limitation he had suggested, would con- | 
tinue much in its present form. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, that 
a system which was admitted not to 
work well in time of peace could not 
reasonably be expected to be successful 
during war. He did not wish to seek 
popularity by suggesting more economy, 
but a restoration of the late system. 
Everything that gave dissatisfaction to 
officers or men was due to the sacrifice | 
of efficiency to economy. He would) 
revert to the old system, as he thought | 
that all the changes which had been! 
made in the Army had proved to be of 
the most expensive kind. Nothing was) 
more economical than sending a soldier 
to his duty instead of having him in 
hospital for six months. Ten years ago 
he had pointed out the absurdity of the 
present medical system in the Army ;' 
and he hoped that the present Secretary 
of State for War would make some alte- 
ration in it in the direction of the views 
entertained by the late Sidney, Lord 
Herbert. 

Tae Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
fact was, the Army, with its attached 
Departments, had been re-organized to 
within an inch of its life. This very 
Medical Department had been under 
re-organization for more than 20 years. 
The statue of Sidney Herbert stood in 
Pall Mall as a grateful recognition of 
the attention given by a good and ear- 
nest man to this special branch of the 
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Service. The result was that, in the 


Egyptian Expedition, a large staff of | 


qualified medical officers, with subordi- 


nate assistants, and ample supply of | 


stores, close to their ships, with no over- 
whelming number of sick on their hands, 
were unable to establish their hospital, 
and give proper attention to the sick for 
several days; and, according to the Re- 
port of this Committee, administrative 
defects were observed in other hospitals 
subsequently formed. Regimental pay- 
masters, regimental surgeons, regimental 
numbers found no favour with modern 





Army reformers; and had been super- 
seded by systems which, as far as he | 
could understand; gave no satisfaction | 
to anybody. He did not propose to go 
through a list of Army grievances then, | 


and the medical question had already | 
been sufficiently discussed; but he might | 
mention that, having been lately pre- | 
sent in one of their largest garrisons, ina | 
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military society, he mace inquiry respect- 
ing two cases, in which, by the neglect 
of officers to pass certain examinations 
for promotion, junior officers had been 
promoted over their heads. The answer 
was in language more forcible than 
polite—‘‘ The whole thing is so disgust- 
ing that no one cares a big D whether 
he is passed over or not.” This was not 
the spirit that military reformers in- 
tended to introduce into the Army ; but it 
was the spirit which they very generally 
—though he did not say universally—had 
introduced by their constant innovations. 

Tue Marquess or HERTFORD said, 
that many excellent reasons had been 
given for a return to.the regimental 
system, as far as was possible, and there 
was a strong objection to the new plan 
being adopted with the medical officers 
of the Household Brigade. He thought 
medical officers should be puton the same 
footing as the other officers of the Army. 

Viscount BURY said, he would not 
trouble the House to divide, as he was 
quite satisfied with the discussion which 
had taken place. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


( Re-organtzation). 


ARMY (RE-ORGANIZATION)—PUR- 
CHASE COLONELS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tar Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, If it was intended to take any 
steps to redress the injury that Colonels 
with purchase rights, who held that 
rank prior to the Ist of October, 1877, 
had suffered by being compulsorily re- 
tired from the Service before the time 
their removal would have taken place 
by the terms of the warrants in force 
when they were promoted to the rank 
of Colonel? He (the Earl of Longford) 
voted for the abolition of Purchage on 
the assurance that the rights of officers 
would be respected, and their promo- 
tion maintained. First, the age of re- 
tirement from the Active List was fixed 
at 63, then, in 1881, it was reduced to 55 
in the case of Colonels, unless they had 
obtained a certain rank. The officers 
in question had purchased rights, and 
among others was the expectation of 
a of which they were summarily 

eprived. If that was necessary to the 
reconstitution of the Army, it was but 
simple justice that they should be amply 
compensated. It was true that the au- 











at: Hull, Barnsley, and 
thorities at the War Office had already 


recognized, in some measure, the claims 
of these officers. One of them had 
received an additional pension of £5 
a-year, another £8 17s., and another 
£1198. But these cases, he submitted, 
had not been sufficiently considered, and 
they were entitled to compensation far 
beyond anything that had been awarded 
to them. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, he was afraid he could not add 
anything to what had been already stated 
in ‘‘another place ’’ by the late Secre- 
tary of State for War in regard to these 
Colonels. The noble Earl had stated 
rightly that in 1877 a new Rule came 
into force regarding the age at which 
these officers should retire ; but they were 
compensated for any loss that might 
occur underthis Rule. Whereas, under 
the old Rule, the half-pay of these offi- 
cers could not exceed £200, the re- 
tired pay now reached to as much 
as £420. In addition to this, in 1878, 
they received compensation for the 
loss of their chance of obtaining un- 
attached pay as general officers; and 
those attaining the age of 59 before 
their term of employment was up re- 
ceived full compensation for the term 
they were unable to complete in that 
employment. The other claims were of 
so vague and shadowy a character that it 
was impossible to consider them, and 
he could not undertake to re-open the 
question. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 


Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OCOMMONS, 
Friday, 20th July, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Birt — Committee — 
Agricultural Holdings (England) [186] 
[Fourth Night]—x.v. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_—ononmn — 
HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
' (INTEREST) BILL. 


CONSIDERATION. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.”’ 


Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, he was 
sorry, when the House had so much other 
Business before it, to have to occupy time 
in moving, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, 
be considered on that day three months;” 
but the task he had undertaken was one 
which he had undertaken entirely as a 
matter of public duty. He had stated, 
some time ago, that if the Standing 
Order were left alone, he would leave 
the Hull and Barnsley Company to take 
such course as they approved; but, when 
the Standing Order was passed and mo- 
dified most carefully by the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, he (Sir Joseph 
Pease) felt it his duty to the House, to 
the commercial interests of the country, 
and to the Railway interest in parti- 
cular, to see that this Bill should have 
the careful consideration of the House. 
It was on that ground he moved that 
the Consideration should be postponed. 
He might be told that he was opposing 
the Bill as a Railway man. He was not 
at all afraid of that charge, because it 
seemed to him that the House had taken 
into its hands—rightly he dare say—the 
question of competition between dif- 
ferent Railway interests; and, when the 
House decreed competition, it behoved 
Railway Companies to carry out that 
competition according to the rules and 
forms laid down by the House, and 
according to the laws they were obliged, 
from time to time, to pass. If the 
House agreed to encourage competition, 
he, as a Railway man, was quite ready 
to acquiesce in that view ; but he must 
appeal to the House that the rules re- 
gulating competition should not be 
abrogated by the Act of any Company 
or private individual. If the House 
were to decree that this Bill should pass, 
he should feel that he had done his 
duty in calling the attention of the 
House to it; but it seemed to him that 
there were very grave reasons why it 
should not be allowed to pass into law. 
The Bill itself was of a very peculiar 
and a very remarkable character. No 
doubt, Bills of a peculiar character had 
been passed by the House in former 
years, and, notably, the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Bill; but that 
Bill was introduced after an arbitration 


Order for Consideration, as amended, | before Earl Cairns and the Marquess 


read, 


| of Salisbury. The present Bill involved. 








19 Hull, Barnsley, and 


the payment of interest out of capital 
to a very large extent, far outside the 
Standing Order recently passed at the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and 
after the proposal had been supported 
in a speech by his hon. Friend be- 
low him (Mr. Chamberlain). If they 

assed this Bill, it seemed to him (Sir 
panied Pease) that they would do away 
with all respect for Statute Law, and all 
respect for their Standing Orders, and 
they would deal a death-blow to the ob- 
servance of that upright and straight- 
forward dealing which ought to charac- 
terize all matters connected with trade 
in this country. The Billhad been very 
much modified since it had been laid on 
the Table of the House. It was pro- 
posed that 5 per cent should be paid on 
a capital of £3,000,000 sterling, and it 
further proposed that 5 per cent should 
be paid upon an additional share capital 
of £2,400,000, in accordance with the 


- Actof 1882. That latter clause had since 


been eliminated from the Bill, and the 
measure now merely referred to .the 
capital of £3,000,000 sterling of the 
Hull and Barnsley Railway, and it was 
to that provision that he desired to call 
the attention of the House. In 1880, the 
Hull and Barnsley Company obtained 
their Act of Parliament, and the Act 
contained the usual provisions to put in 
force the Statute Law as sanctioned by 
the Standing Order of 1845. ‘The pro- 
moters accepted the Bill, with the re- 


striction that they should not pay in-. 


terest out of capital, because that was 
a clause which had been enacted in 
every Railway Bill for a long series of 
years. Having obtained their Bill, they 
found that they wanted shareholders, 
and the idea of paying interest out of 
capital seemed at once to have occurred 
to the Board. They proceeded, how- 
ever, with great caution, and this was 
one of his reasons for finding fault with 
their proceedings. Before they inserted 
a clause in their prospectus, in which 
they proposed to pay interest out of 
capital, they took the opinion of very 


eminent counsel. He was not aware! 
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according to the Hull papers, 300,000, 
weighing somewhere about 14 tons, 
were sent out. Advertisements or notices 
were issued in at least 51 newspapers, 
and the Company paid something like 
£55,000 to various brokers, in order to 
secure the issue of shares. The Board 
then proceeded to pass a Minute, autho- 
rizing them to obtain tenders for a con- 
tract in the usual way; and, on the 15th 
November, they rescinded that resolu- 
tion, and the Chairman was sent to 
London to make other arrangements. 
He made a contract with a highly re- 
spectable firm of contractors—Messrs. 
Lucas and Aird—by whom the works 
were to be put through, and by whom 
interest was to be paid, although they had 
previously obtained the opinion that the 
payment of interest out of capital was al- 
together illegal. He would not trouble 
the House by entering into the contracts. 
On the 4th March, before any interest 
had been paid, the Master of the Rolls 
granted an injunction against the Com- 
pany, to restrain them from paying in- 
terest out of capital, and no interest up 
to that time had been paid. An expense, 
however, of £2,200 had been incurred, 
for a grand celebration in connection 
with the passing of the Act on the 15th 
July. No sooner did the Company get 
notice of the injunction which had been 
granted by the Master of the Rolls, than 
they attempted to sail to the windward 
of it; and they succeeded, through the 
contractors, in forwarding to the share- 
holders the dividend which the Master 
of the Rolls had declared to be an ille- 
gal payment. He could not imagine, for 
a moment, how Messrs. Lucas and Aird 
men of proverbial intelligence, couldhave 
obtained no other security for the pay- 
ment of their advances than the promise 
that an Act of Parliament would be sub- 
sequently introduced. He saw in the 
contract between Messrs. Lucas and Aird 
a curious reference to a sum of £100,000 
to be paid to them for the speedy com- 


| pletion of the works; but he could only 


find oné reference in the contract itself 
to the completion of the works; and it 
was that they should be finished by the 


what the result of that opinion was; year after next. It would be apparent to 


but he had no doubt that it was in ac- | 


the House that the Company had defied 


cordance with the judgment of the|the law; that they had made arrange- 
Master of the Rolls which came after- | ments to go beyond the law; and that, 
wards. But, in spite of the judgment | even after the Master of the Rolls had 
of the Master of the Rolls, and of the | laid down the law, they went, with their 


legal opinion thus obtained, a clause 
was inserted in the prospectus, of which, | 


Sir Joseph Pease 


eyes open, and made arrangements 
with the contractors to pay this interest. 
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He was prepared to assert that no Bill with the form in which they appeared. 
was ever introduced into the House in | It appeared from them that on the 31st 
such a position, in order to secure the | December no less a sum than £2,130,000 
sanction of Parliament to the payment! was at the command of the Directors. 
of interest out of capital. The House! The amount to be spent, according to 
knew the nature of the agitation which | the statutory declaration necessary to 
was got up last year. In that year a|be made by all Companies, was, up to 
Committee was appointed, at the in-| the 30th June, £533,000; and the Com- 
stance of the Chairman of Ways and | pany would require, up to the end of 
Means, which reported in favour of the year, £1,599,000 to complete their 
altering the Statute Law. This year | obligations with regard to works. The 
there had been the same kind of agita- | Board of Trade said, very wisely, that 
tion again; and the Chairman of Ways | the Company seemed to have paid no 
and Means, no doubt considering it ad-| attention to finance. First of all, the 
visable to conform to the views of the! preliminary expenses amounted to the 
people behind the agitation, brought in | large sum of £72,900; and, in their 
a Standing Order which was most care- | Report, in order to show what had be- 
fully and consistently guarded. That| come of so large a sum, the Company 
Standing Order was passed by the small | stated that the advertisements had cost 
majority of 8 in the House; but it was| £10,000; brokers’ receipts for commis- 
found that even that Standing Order | sion, £54,900 ; whereas the interest on 
would not allow the Bill to be passed. | the pre-payment of calls by the Company 
The Standing Order and the present’ was only £14,000 during four half-years. 
Bill were diametrically opposed to one|The bankers had allowed £12,000 
another. First of all, the Standing|in one year for money in hand; and 
Order of his hon. Friend the Chair-| these figures certainly showed a large 
man of Ways and Means contemplated | amount of transactions which ought to 
a Committee of Inquiry ; but there had | have been investigated by the Board of 
been none. On the 12th of July, his | Trade, or else by the Chairman of Ways 
hon. Friend held a Committee on the | and Means, before any Report that could 
Bill, and received a Report from the| be satisfactory was sent down to the 
Board of Trade, in pursuance of his own | House. The hon. Baronet the Chair- 
request, and which Report was said to| man of Ways and Means stated in his 
be in pursuance of the Standing Order. | Report that he was moved to report 
But the Standing Order said that noCom- | the Bill by the fact that 8,000 or 10,000 
pany should pay more than 4 per cent, | persons would be thrown out of work if 
and the Bill proposed to pay 5 per cent. | the Bill were not passed. Why? Navvy 
The Standing Order was prospective. | Jack was a creature here to-day and gone 
The Bill was evidently retrospective. | to-morrow; and no sooner was he out of 
The Standing Order said that the 4 per | work in one place than he got it else- 
cent should appear in the advertise-| where. There was, therefore, no force 
ments and prospectuses ; but the adver- | whatever in that argument. The Board 
tisements and prospectuses of the Com-/|of Trade said the same thing; but he 
pany were issued in 1879 and 1880, | failed to see its bearing. Now, what 
when it was illegal to pay interest. out | did the argument of stopping the works 
of capital altogether. None of the half-| amount to? The Bill did not raise a 
yearly Reports of the Company complied | shilling of extra capital in any shape or 
with the Standing Orders. The Board| form. The capital of the Company re- 
of Trade were told that if the provisions | mained the same as it was by the Act of 
of the Bill did not become law, it would | Parliament already passed. There was 
be impossible to continue the works for | still a sum of £300,000 to be borrowed, 
more than two or three months longer. | and £1,113,000 to be called on the shares, 
There was another allegation which he | There was no question of getting the 
wished to call attention to, because it; amount of the capital. The capital had 
appeared to him that the Report which been greedily taken up; and there was 
had been presented from the Committee | no question of getting out of the shares. 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means) If this Bill had any effect, it was taking 
was foundéd on it, and the Report also | money out of the hands of the Directors 
of the Board of Trade. The statutory | and placing it in those of the share- 
accounts were published duly by the, holders. The effect of not giving the 
Company; and no one could find fault Directors power to complete the works 
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would be to place the money again in the | the decision of the House, claimed 5 per 
hands of the Directors. The Directors! cent; and, as the hon. Member for South 
did not spend the money, and did not’ Durham had shown, the Company pro- 
make calls on the shareholders; then it posed to raise an additional share capital 
would remain in their pockets until after of £2,400,000 on the same terms. He 
the works were finished in 1884 ; so that, | felt that everything his hon. Friend had 
within 12 months of the present time,| stated deserved the attention of the 
the whole question must come to an end.; House, and he had great pleasure in 
‘In his opinion it was much better a 3 seconding the Amendment. 

the matter should remain as it was. In| A ondment pro osed, to leave out 
the House of Lords, the Lord Chan- | awed oo a ob thaendief the 
cellor had made a strong statement 48’ Question to add the words “ upon this 


to the propriety of leaving all Bills) oy 
alone until the Statute Law was altered, | day three months.”—(Sir Joseph Pease. 


indicating that it was intended to repeal | , Question proposed, ‘“ That the w ord 
it, piecemeal, by legislation. He con-. "°¥ stand part of the Question. 

tended that the House of Commonscould,; Cotonen, GERARD SMITH said, he 
not well pass this Bill. The Directors had | had listened to the speech of the hon. 
taken the Act with the usual clause init; Baronet the Member for South Durham 
they had taken opinions as to the legality | (Sir Joseph Pease) with much surprise. 
of the prospectus; and they had issued| He (Colonel Smith) had regarded the 
it knowing that the clause they had in- | Bill as an unopposed Bill; and, accord- 
serted in it could not be carried out} ing to the Rules of the House, unop- 
legally. They had issued it on the! posed Bills — that was to say, Bills 
chance of nobody inquiring into the| against which no party had a locus 
matter; but, fortunately, somebody had | standi, on a matter of Petition, went be- 
done so. Even after they obtained the/ fore the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
decision of the Master of the Rolls, they assisted by other hon. Members and the 
went on, and, in spite of everything they | Speaker’s Counsel, who took the matter 
knew to be right, decided on paying in- | into their consideration. Under those 
terest out of capital. How much they | circumstances, he trusted that the House 
had paid out he did not know; but he! would hesitate before it attempted to 
thought he had proved conclusively that, | upset a decision arrived at after full in- 





in effect, this Bill would not be to fur- 
ther the works, but rather to take money 
away from the works out of the pockets 
of the Directors for the purpose of pay- 
ing interest on capital, and placing it in 
the pockets of the shareholders. ‘lhe 
case was of so strong a character, and 
so well exemplified the danger of inter- 
fering with the Standing Orders of the 
House, that he begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he would not 
delay the House more than a minute in 
seconding the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease). The whole merits 
of the case were discussed a short time 
ago, on the 6th June; and, therefore, 
there was nothing to be gained by en- 
tering again into any argument as to 
the question of paying interest out of 
capital. But the case seemed to go a 
great deal too far in advance of the de- 
cision which he thought the House came 
to wrongly five weeks ago. Not content 


with taking the 4 per cent allowed by the | 


Standing Order, the Bill, in advance of 
Sir Joseph Pease 


quiry by a Committee presided over by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. He 
'did not intend to follow the hon. Ba- 
| ronet in a single word he had said as 
to the purely personal matters which 
the hon. Baronet had thought it right 
| to bring before the House. He (Colonel 
| Smith), for one, would be no party to 
| wasting the valuable time of the House 
in the discussion of a purely personal 
matter; but the House ought to know 
that the hon. Baronet was a Director of 
the Board of the only Railway which 
was in direct opposition to this Com- 
pany. The hon. Baronet had done all 
that he could to damage the Company 
which he (Colonel Smith) represented ; 
but he knew very well that, in circles 
where these matters were understood, 
the statements of the hon. Baronet would 
damage the Company the hon. Baronet 
himself represented much more than the 
Hull and Barnsley Company. The Bill 
had been carefully amended, and, in de- 
|ference to the decision of the other 
| House, various provisions of the Bill had 
been cut out, in order not to prejudice 
'a@ question which was still sub sudice, 
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the Houses of Lords and Commons not 
being entirely agreed upon it. He 
should have thought that this would 
have satisfied the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Durham—namely, 
the cutting out of every provision of the 
Bill which could be objectionable, leaving 
such matters to be settled another year. 
But the hon. Baronet was not satisfied, 
and he came down to the House, in a 
strange spirit of inconsistency, to try 
and oppose the Bill. And why was the 
hon. Baronet inconsistent? It was be- 
cause, on the 6th June, when the ques- 
tion was previously discussed, he had 
made use of these words— 

“He believed that the representations which 
had been made by the promoters of the Bill 
had been owing to an entire want of know- 
ledge of the law.”’—(3 Hansard, [279] 1855.) 
The hon. Baronet now said that they had 
taken the opinion of eminent counsel, 
and that they knew the law. Which 
was right? Then, again, the hon. 
Baronet said on the 6th June— 

‘«Tf the Hull and Barnsley Company had made 
a mistake, he, for one, should not for a moment 
object to their coming in a white sheet, with a 
candle in their hands, asking to be put right, 
after due inquiry, with their shareholders. He 
would not oppose them if they did that—he 
should pass no opinion on the Hull and Barnsle 
scheme as a railway enterprize; but he said 
this—if they had made a mistake, by all means 
let them acknowledge it.’’—(Idid.) 


Now, the hon. Baronet seemed to have 
changed his mind, and he came down 
to the House, in defiance of the pledge 
he had given to support the Bill. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, that, on 
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establishment of a principle which would 
not only help the development of rail- 
way enterprize in this country, but, if 
applied to Ireland—with probably simi- 
lar results — would ‘nek as much as 
anything to the establishment of tran- 
quillity and peace in that country. He 
‘opposed the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Durham, 
'on the ground that it would weaken the 
hands of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, if the House consented to adopt 
the practice—now, he regretted to say, 
too common—of upsetting the decision 
|of Committees upstairs. If they did 
nothing else, by rejecting the Amend- 
ment, they would show the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Durham that the 
| House of Commons was not the place 
for the ventilation of private grievances 
between opposing Railway Companies. 
Str ARTHUR OTWAY said, he was 
altogether in a different position from the 
hon. Baronet who first addressed the 
; House (Sir Joseph Pease), or the hon. and 
| gallant Gentleman who had just sat down 
|(Colonel Smith). He had no interest 
whatever in the question, beyond that 
of doing what he considered to be right 
in the performance of his duty towards 
the House. He must say, in regard to 
this Bill, that he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the quarter from which the 
| opposition had arisen, when he recalled 
_the observations of the hon. Baronet on 
the 6th June, and he concurred in the 
statement made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for High Wycombe, because 
| the hon. Baronet, on that occasion, most 











the occasion referred to, he was arguing distinctly stated—and he (Sir Arthur 
against the Standing Order and what Otway) held in his hands a copy of the 
he said was that, if there had been no | hon. Baronet’s words—that if the Hull 
Standing Order, he should not have op- | and Barnsley Company had made a mis- 
posed the Bill; but as there was a | take and would bring their Bill before 
Standing Order, and this Bill did not | the House, he, for one, would not oppose 
comply with it, he thought it ought not | it. 
to be allowed to go on. | Srr JOSEPH PEASE said, he would 
Cotonet GERARD SMITH said, he ‘ask his hon. Friend (Sir Arthur Otway) 
declined to follow the hon. Member into | to quote the whole of his speech. This 
the statement he had just made. He/argument was addressed entirely to 
would rather follow the previous decla- |the Standing Order; and what he had 
ration of the hon. Member. It certainly | said was that, if the Company had made 
seemed strange, after the words used |a mistake, let them acknowledge it. But 
by the hon. Baronet on the 6th June, | he found they had not made a mistake. 
that he should come down to the House | They knew very well what they were 
now with a violent opposition to the Bill. | doing. 
He would: not waste the valuable time Sir ARTHUR OTWAY said, it would 
of the House, on a day when they had | be very hard upon the House if he were 
other important matters to discuss. This | required to quote the whole of the 
was an attempt by a side-wind to upset | speech of the hon. Baronet. The hon. 
the decision come to in June for the| Baronet certainly did make a serious 
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assertion, that if the Hull and Barnsley 
Company brought in the provision they 
were now asking for, he would not op- 

ose it. He (Sir Arthur Otway) only 

id what he considered he was bound to 
do in asking the House to amend the 
Standing Order. When the Bill was 
brought before him, he had to consider 
the circumstances of the case, and the 
Board of Trade were directed to make a 
Report upon the matter. On receiving 
that Report from the Board of Trade, 
the Committee came to the conclusion 
that, under the circumstances, the relief 
sought for bythe Bill ought to be granted. 
What did the Board of Trade say in 
their Report? The Board of Trade 
recited the circumstance, that the capi- 
tal had been supplied both privately 
and by the shareholders; and they then 
went on to say— 

‘‘TIn these circumstances, and without offer- 
ing any opinion as to the course which the 
Directors have taken in raising the capital under 


the Act of 1880, or as to the arrangements 
entered into with the contractors—a statement 


relating to which is given in the Preamble | 
of the Bill, the Board of Trade are of opinion | 


that no impediment should be placed in the 


way of the early completion of the railways 
which were authorized by Parliament, after | 


lengthened and exhaustive inquiries, as being 
of great public utility, and that the powers 
sought by the Bill should be sanctioned. The 
shares in the first capital of £3,000,000, having 
been issued, with the understanding that the 
shareholders were to receive 5 per cent, it would 
appear desirable that that rate should be sanc- 
tioned, and that the same rate should be autho- 
rized for the share capital of £2,400,000 under 
the Act of 1882, as proposed by the Bill.”’ 
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was told that, if this Company did not 
obtain the relief they sought, 8,000 or 
10,000 men engaged in a useful and 
great work would be thrown out of em- 
ployment, it was certainly not a matter 
which was without its influence upon 
him. The Committee thereupon had 
come to the conclusion stated in their 
Report, and he saw no reason for de- 
parting from the conclusion come to on 
that occasion. Certainly, nothing which 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
Baronet would induce him to change 
his opinion. The hon. Baronet was one 
who was opposed to all enterprize on the 
part of people who were not so well 
established as himself; but considera- 
tions of that kind would have very 
little weight with the public or the 
House. As he had said, he was per- 
fectly indifferent in this matter. If the 
House thought fit to pass by what had 
come down from the Committee, he 
should not feel in the least degree mor- 
tified. He had done what he thought 
it right to do. The Committee were 
satisfied with the conclusion they had 
,cometo, and they left the question in the 
hands of the House. He had no feeling 
whatever in the matter; and if the 
House thought fit to decide in favour 
of the proposition of the hon. Baronet, 
all that he could say was that it would 
give him some surprise, but no dissatis- 
| faction whatever. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
thought the House was very much in- 
| debted to the hon. Baronet the Member 





| 
| 


The Board of Trade, it would be seen, for South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) 
suggested that interest might be allowed | for having brought the matter forward. 
at the rate of 5 per cent ; but the Com- It seemed to him to be a question of 
mittee were not of the same opinion, and | public policy, to be decided by the 
as, in amending the Standing Order, the | House, rather than by the Chairman 
House had suggested 4 per cent, the|of Oommittees. The question was, 
Oommittee struck out the higher rate of | whether a Railway Company, having 
interest. The hon. Baronet the Member knowingly and wilfully broken the 
for South Durham had put words into|law, should now come down for a 
his (Sir Arthur Otway’s) mouth which | special Act of Parliament, to set them- 
he could not find in the Report of the! selves right in the teeth of the breach 
Committee, to the effect that 8,000 or of the law they had already committed ? 
10,000 men would be thrown out of em- It was a great question whether this 
ployment ; but all that he would say! power ought, on any occasion, to be 
was that it was all very well for the granted; and, if it was, it ought to be 
Chairman of a great and promising con- ; prospective and not retrospective. He 
cern to look with equanimity upon a objected to the condonation of a fault 
proposal which might involve the throw- | openly and wilfully committed by per- 
ing of 8,000 or 10,000 men out of em-!sons who ought to know better. On 
ployment, and regard it as a matter of that ground alone, without entering 
very little consequence. He (Sir Arthur | into the question of paying interest out 
Otway) regarded it as a matter of very | of capital, the should support he Motion 
considerable importance ; and when he | of the hon. Baronet. 


Sir Arthur Otway 
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Mr. C. H. WILSON said, the hon. 
Baronet the Chairman of Commit- 
tees had stated that he was perfectly 
indifferent in this matter. Now, he 
(Mr. C. H. Wilson) was not indifferent 
in it at all. He took a very deep inte- 
rest in it as one of the Representatives 
of the town of Hull; and he might say 
that this was really an attempt to de- 
stroy the united feeling and desire of 
the town of Hull to relieve themselves 
of a great Railway monopoly. All those 
hon. Members who were in favour of 
sanctioning a great Railway monopoly 
in that part of the country would sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
below him (Sir Joseph Pease); but he 
did not see how those who regarded the 
efforts of the community to relieve them- 
selves of the weight of that monopoly 
were to proceed if these difficulties were 
to be placed in their way by Parlia- 
ment? ‘They had had to raise millions 
of money already; and everyone knew 
that it was utterly impossible to induce 
shareholders to invest, unless they could 
see a prospect of some immediate return 
for their money. This was actually a 
question whether the Port of Hull 
should deal with a monopoly they had 
suffered from for a number of years, or 
whether they should be allowed to re- 
main in the hands of one Railway Com- 
pany, which had for some years favoured 
other ports in preference to Hull. This 
feeling was so strong that the Port of 
Hull was unanimous in the matter; 
and it appeared to him that it would be 
monstrous for the House of Commons to 
object to this measure, and, by doing so, 
to throw out of employment the large 
number of men who were at present 
engaged in constructing one of the most 
important Railways and one of the 
finest docks in the country. That might 
possibly be considered by the hon. Baro- 
net a matter that would be for the ad- 
vantage of the Railway Company which 
he represented ; but he (Mr. C. H. Wil- 
son), as a large trader and shipowner 
connected with the town of Hull, felt 
sure that even the North-Eastern Rail- 
way would benefit by this addition to 
the trading interests of the Port of Hull. 
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‘grounds, for that was what that opposi- 
tion virtually amounted to. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] They might cry ‘‘No;” but he 
was speaking of what he knew to be a 
‘fact; and he hoped that this measure 
| would receive the support of all those 
who regarded the interests of the com- 
munity, and who believed that they 
ought not to be compelled to suffer a 
disadvantage in consequence of a mono- 
poly of any sort or kind. 

Mr. GILES said, he could not help 
reminding the House that, in these 
matters, they were guided very much 
by precedent ; and he felt that, if they 
were to go into the merits and demerits 
of a scheme which had been thoroughly 
thrashed out by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and upset the de- 
cision of that Committee by aside wind, 
they would establish a very awkward 
precedent. If payment of interest out 
of capital was going to be stopped, they 
might say alk bye to the grand public 
works of the country. This country was 
noted for its grand public works, and he 
ventured to say that there were no 
greater works being executed at the 
present time than the new dock at Hull, 
and the Hull and Barnsley Railway. 
This new dock was made because the 
Port of Hull was not capable of accom- 
modating the shipping of the present 
day ; for, though there were many good 
docks at Hull, there were none capable 
of accommodating the largest merchant 
ships of modern construction. He hoped 
the House would reject the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease). 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of Com- 
mittees had departed a little from his 
usual impartiality, when he brought 
such a general charge against the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease), as saying that the 
hon. Baronet opposed every scheme of 
this kind, and that he had discussed it 
as a mere partizan. The hon. Baronet 
the Chairman of Ways and Means 
had departed somewhat from his judi- 
cial position of a Judge. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for South Durham 





It was all very well for a Director of the 
North-Eastern Railway, who happened 
to possess a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, to take this course; but he (Mr. 
C. H. Wilson) did not think it right 
that matters that were really of private 


interest should be put upon public 
\ 


had not allowed himself to be influenced 
by the payment of interest out of capital. 
That was not the question; the question 
was one of public honesty; and for that 
the hon. Member for South Durham 
had always stood up. Had this Com- 
pany acted honestly or not? That was 
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the only matter that was worthy of the 
consideration of the House; and, so far 
as the statement made by the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. OC. H. Wilson) 
was concerned, that the unanimous feel- 
ing of Hull was in favour of this Rail- 
way, all he (Mr. Warton) could say was, 
that as Hull was a large and wealthy 
place, the people there should start a 
Company to make this line on an honest 
ge ae The hon. Baronet the Member 
or South Durham appeared to him to 
be standing up for the principles of com- 
mon honesty; and on that ground he 
thought the House was indebted to the 
hon. Baronet for the action he had 
taken in the matter. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 109; Noes 
124: Majority 15.—(Div. List, No. 
218.) 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, put of for 
three months. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 oe 


MADAGASCAR—THE FRENCH AT 
TAMATAVE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Despatch from 
Zanzibar, quoted by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and described, by the noble 
Lord as coming from Colonel Miles, was 
sent, inthe firstinstance, to Zanzibar from 
Commander Johnstone, Her Majesty’s 
Acting Consul at Tamatave ; and, whe- 
ther he will communicate to the House 
the telegraphic information received 
from Madagascar since July 10th? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the telegram from Colonel Miles, 
quoted by my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, was pro- 
bably based upon information received 
from Commander Johnstone, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Dryad, at Tamatave, 
through the Commander of the Dragon, 
which conveyed a telegram and de- 
spatches from Tamatave to Zanzibar. 
Commander Johnstone is not Acting 
Consul at Tamatave, and does not corre- 
spond with the Foreign Office. It would 
be inconvenient and irregular to lay on 
the Table necessarily imperfect sum- 


Hr. Warton 
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maries, sent by telegraph, of despatches 
not yet received. The statement of my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
on Wednesday was based, as my right 
hon. Friend informed the House at the 
time, upon information received from 
Zanzibar and Madagascar—that is to 
say, from Oolonel Miles at Zanzibar, 
and Commander Johnstone at Tamatave. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
noble Lord has stated that this informa- 
tion was “ probably” sent by Commander 
Johnstone. May I ask, if the despatch 
did not distinctly state that it was sent 
by Commander Johnstone ; and can the 
noble Lord inform the House when the 
despatches to which he has referred will 
be received in this country ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot inform the hon. Member clearly 
the contents of despatches which have 
not yet been received at the Foreign 
Office. With regard to the probable 
time of arrival, I cannot say definitely ; 
but I hope they will arrive towards the 
end of the month. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT—TELEGRAPHIC COM- 
MUNICATION WITH CAHIRMEE 
HORSE FAIR. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is the fact that 
telegraphic communication with the Ca- 
hirmee Horse Fair (the greatest of its 
kind in Ireland) is only maintained by 
messengers, to the adjoining towns, and 
that for the remuneration of these mes- 
sengers a subsidy of £2 is required by 
the Post Office from the baron of the 
fair; and, whether, considering the 
vastness of the business transacted at 
the fair, and the importance of prompt 
telegraphic communication, he will be 
good enough to arrange for direct con- 
nection with the field for the future, on 
the responsibility of the Post Office, as 
has been done in the case of Fairyhouse 
Racecourse ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, it was 
the fact, as stated by the hon. Member, 
that telegraphic communication with this 
fair was only maintained by messengers 
to the adjoining towns; but no such sub- 
sidy was required by or paid to the Post 
Office, as that to which he had referred. 
He (Mr. Fawcett) believed the case was 
that the proprietor of the fair supplied 
a room for telegraphic purposes, the 
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rent of which he estimated at £2 a-year. 
The average number of telegrams sent 
to and from the fair was 35 ; the number 
sent from Fairyhouse Racecourse was 
four times as large ; and, in the latter 
ease, the Race Committee supplied a 
telegraphic room at their own expense, 
and also, at their own expense, had put 
up telegraph wires from the course. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
whether the small number of messages 
sent from the fair was not in conse- 
quence of the extreme inconvenience of 
the present mode of sending them ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
was taken into account; and if the 
telegraph wires were sent into the fair, 
as was the case with the racecourse, he 
should be very glad to carry on business 
with them. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRE- 

LAND)—IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ RESIDENCES. 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of! 


Ireland, Whether the Irish National 
School Teachers who recently waited on 
the Lord Lieutenant were correct in 
stating to His Excellency that the Com- 
missioners of Public Works refuse to 
grant loans of money under ‘“‘ The Na- 
tional School Teachers’ Residences (Ire- 
land) Act, 1875,”’ for the improvement 
of houses already occupied as residences 
of National Teachers; and, whether loans 
were formerly granted for the same pur- 
pose for which it is alleged grants are 
now refused; and, if such a restriction 
has been imposed on the granting of 
loans, whether Government will relax 
the conditions under which money is 
lent so as to facilitate the improvements 
of unsuitable existing residences with- 
out entailing on school managers the 
expense of erecting new structures ? 

r. COURTNEY : Sir, I understand 
that, owing to an oversight in the Rules 
that were issued in 1881 by the Na- 
tional Education Commissioners, the 
Board of Works, in some few cases, 
were entirely precluded from making, 
and had, in fact, had no option but to 
decline to make, loans for the improve- 
ment of houses already occupied as 
teachers’ residences. But that error in 
the Rules has now been rectified, and 
the Board will be able to make such 
loans, ou the same footing as for new 
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residences, if the alterations proposed 
be reported as reasonable and necessary, 
and the cost not less than £50. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
THE WESTMINSTER WORKHOUSE 
INQUIRY. . 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
having regard to the lengthened in- 
vestigation and the importance of the 
questions raised in their bearing on the 
proper control of workhouses, he will 
forthwith lay upon the Table of the 
House a Copy of the evidence taken at 
the recent official inquiry at the West- 
minster Workhouse, Poland Street, into 
the conduct of the master, Mr. John 
Bliss ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, if 
the hon. Member will move for the Re- 
turn, my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
will have no objection to produce it. 


THE SUEZ (SECOND CANAL)—EXCLU- 
SIVE POWERS OF M. DE LESSEPS 
AND THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a reported interview between a cor- 
respondent of the ‘ Daily Telegraph ” 
(Thursday July 19th) and M. Charles 
de Lesseps, in which the writer states— 

“In reply to my inquiry as to how the 
Company had succeeded in obtaining from the 
British Government the explicit recognition of 
their exclusive powers, M. Charles De Lesseps 
assured me that neither before nor during the 
negotiations for an arrangement had they been 
discussed by the English Government ; ” 
and, whether the statement thus attri- 
buted to M. C. de Lesseps is correct ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers): Sir, I have 
read the statement in yesterday’s Daily 
Telegraph to which this Question refers. 
The question of the exclusive powers 
was never discussed with the MM. de 
Lesseps in the course of these negotia- 
tions. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(NEW RULES). 

Mrz. W. LOWTHER asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether the New Rules 
of Procedure, framed by a Committee of 
Her Majesty’s Judges, and now lying 
upon the Table of the House, have been 


Cc 
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printed; if so, when they will be in the 
hands of Members, and, whether any 
Copies of the Rules will be obtainable 
by members of the legal profession 
Fir than honourable and learned Mem- 
bers 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
course which had been taken in con- 
nection with the New Rules was to 
direct that about 8,000 copies of them 
should be printed. It was not thought 
necessary, as they formed a very bulky 
volume, to distribute copies to every 
hon. Member of the House ; but every- 
one who so desired would be supplied 
with a copy on application. He be- 
lieved they would be ready on Monday 
afternoon, and distributed on Tuesday 
morning. After supplying the requisite 
number of copies to those interested— 
namely, Members of both Houses and 
the official Members—the remainder 
would be placed at the disposal of the 
law booksellers, for sale to the public. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
Mr. Attorney General, whether he was 
aware that this bulky volume would 
become law, after it had been laid on 
the Table of the House for 40 days? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I do not know why my 
hon. and learned Friend asks me this 
Question. Of course, I know that it 
will then become law; but I do not 
think that the fact of the volume being 
bulky makes any difference in that re- 
spect. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD: In 
consequence of the Attorney General’s 
answer, I will, on Monday, ask the 
Prime Minister, whether he will give us 
an opportunity to prevent this bulky 
volume from becoming law without dis- 
cussion ? 


Sues 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON — THE 
“ ALABAMA” (SURPLUS) CLAIMS— 
COURT OF COMMISSION. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received advices from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers at Washington, that 
the Court of Commission of Alabama 
(Surplus) Claims has decided that sub- 
jects of Great Britain residing in the 

nited States have been embraced in 
the beneficial provisions of the Acts re- 
establishing the said Court on an equal 
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footing with all other residents and 
aliens ; and, if so, whether the original 
award at Geneva embraced that class of 
petitioners ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, Mr. West has informed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the Court of 
Commission of Alabama (Surplus) Claims 
has decided in the sense indicated in the 
hon. Member’s Question. Under the 
Geneva Award, a gross sum of 15,500,000 
dollars in gold was paid by Great Britain 
to the United States in satisfaction of all 
claims referred to the consideration of 
that tribunal, conformably to the pro- 
visions of the Article of the Treaty of 
Washington. No class of petitioners 
was specially mentioned in that Award. 


THE SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—EXCLU- 
SIVE POWERS OF M. DE LESSEPS 
AND THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY. 


Mr. GIBSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the opinion 
of the Law Officers with reference to the 
alleged exclusive rights of M. de Lesseps 
and the Suez Canal, under the conces- 
sions relating thereto was given before 
the instructions were given by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to the 
British Suez Canal Directors to enter 
upon the recent negotiations, or after 
those negotiations were entered upon or 
were concluded ? 

Tue OHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers): Sir, I fear that, 
with no want of respect for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gibson), I must adhere to the 
answer which I gave him yesterday. 
Her Majesty’s Government are entitled 
to ask for the advice of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, and they did so in this 
matter. But, for the reasons I gave 
yesterday, I must decline to give the 
date of their advice, for, by so doing, I 
should establish a precedent of a very 
dangerous character. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
will, perhaps, be good enough to accept 
this as an answer to his Question, No. 16. 

Mr. GIBSON: Having regard to the 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), this question be- 
comes of greater importance than before, 
and I desire to state that I shall, on 
Monday, again refer to it, and present it 
in the form of a Question. 
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Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD: AndI 
shall, at the same time, ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether there is any pre- 
cedent for having stated that there was 
an opinion by the Law Officers, and 
given the effect of it, and then refusing 
to produce it or give the date on which 
it was delivered ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I will also ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether it is 
not the usual practice, when a quotation 
is made from any document, that that 
document is laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, What details of the scheme for the 
construction of a second Suez Canal there 
are which have as yet been laid be- 
fore Parliament, but which cannot have 
reached the Governor of Queensland by 
the ordinary telegraphic agencies ; what 
length of time would be required for the 
transmission by the mail of a letter or 
despatch from the Colonial Office to the 
Governor of Queensland ; and, whether 
any such letter or despatch, containing 
any information as to the details of the 
scheme above-mentioned, has, in fact, 
been as yet written or sent; and, if so, 
when ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, as far 
as I understand the meaning of the 
Question, it is intended as a rebuke to 
me for having said yesterday that, in 
my opinion, the Premier of Queensland 
was in rather too great a hurry to ex- 
press an official opinion on the Suez 
Canal arrangement. Well, considering 
the deluge of Questions which have 
been put down on the Paper by hon. 
Members opposite on this matter during 
the last week in this House, we are 
landed in this dilemma. Either Sir 
Thomas M‘Ilwraith, who asks no Ques- 
tions, has more intelligence than hon. 
Members of this House, or else there is 
some additional information to be ob- 
tained beyond the short statement made 
on the 11th instant. Now, the first 
hypothesis is, I am sure the hon. Mem- 
ber will agree, absolutely untenable ; so 
we are driven to the second, and that 
was all I said in the House yesterday. 
The telegram is dated the 14th; and 
with respect to the part of the Question 
as to Papers laid before the House 
since that date, I may mention, among 
other statements before Parliament, 
which the Queensland Ministry could 
not have had before them at the date 
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of their telegram of the 14th, the Re- 
port of the British Directors, a docu- 
ment which certainly contains some 
considerations of importance as regards 
the Question ; and further, the account 
of the deputation that waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
statement, both of which are subsequent 
tothe telegram of Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith. 
But T would rather appeal to the view 
of the Victoria Government, who cer- 
tainly does not, from a telegram we 
have received, entirely unsolicited, this 
morning, appear, like the Queensland 
Government, satisfied with the abun- 
dance of their knowledge. I will read 
it, as I promised to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for King’s Lynn I 
would read any telegram that I might 
receive on the subject. It is thus— 
Mr. Service, the Premier of Victoria, 
sends as follows to the Agent General, 
a day later than the Queensland tele- 
gram :—‘‘ As to Suez Canal quite in the 
dark.” The telegram proceeds to say 
that the Chamber of Commerce has 
passed a resolution that Great Britain 
should have preponderating influence in 
the management, and that they—that 
is, the Chamber of Commerce—will sup- 
port action for that object. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: I wish 
to know whether the hon. Gentleman 
seriously wishes the House to believe 
that he has any doubt that the Governor 
of Queensland knew as much as this 
House about the terms of this ar- 
rangement ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am not 
only not in great doubt, but I am cer- 
tain he did not. The date of the tele- 
gram was the 14th, and the first state- 
ment in this House was made on 
Wednesday the 12th. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Could 
the hon. Gentleman state how long it 
would take for a despactch to reach 
Queensland ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: It will 
take five weeks to communicate by de- 
spatch with Queensland. As to the last 
part of the Question, no communication 
has been made, and, at this stage, it is 
not proposed to make any communica- 
tion to the Colonies. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will my hon. Friend 
state what possible practical object 
could have been gained, if the Go- 
vernor of Queensland had waited for 
details ? 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: That is 
not a Question I can answer now. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: How long 
will it take to communicate by tele- 
graph ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Well, 
electricity destroys time. We could 
telegraph in a day, of course. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Copy of the Firman of the 
Sultan, dated 1873, in which the Khe- 
dive is granted power to enter into 
Commercial Treaties and Conventions 
without their confirmation bythe Sublime 
Porte being necessary in order to give 
them validity; and, whether it is not a 
fact that since this Firman numerous 
concessions in regard to Canals and 
other industrial undertakings have been 
granted by the Egyptian Government, 
without reference to or confirmation by 
the Porte ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the Firman of 1873, to which my 
hon. Friend refers, has been already 
laid upon the Table of the House in a 
Paper presented in 1879 (Egypt, No. 4, 
p- 47); and I may remind him that the 
subsequent Firman of 1879 (Egypt, 
No. 1, 1880, p. 51) contains an addi- 
tional provision respecting a communi- 
cation to the Porte of all such acts before 
their promulgation. The second portion 
of my hon. Friend’s Question is in too 
general terms to allow me to give a 
reply at such short Notice. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lay upon the Table a Copy of 
the Note addressed, on the 6th of April 
1863, by the Sublime Porte to the Courts 
of London and Paris opposing the con- 
tinuation of the works on the Suez 
Canal ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, it would be entirely misleading to 
present this despatch in a separate 
shape, as the state of things to which it 
refers has been entirely superseded by 
the Firmans of 1873 and 1879. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked, whether the concession which 
bore upon the question of granting land 
could not be given 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The document is of no value for the 
reasons I have given. 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: In 
consequence of the answer of the noble 
Lord, I shall, on Monday, ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether the land which is now 
to be applied for by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in conjunction with M. de 
Lesseps, as a concession for the new 
Canal, is not part of the same land 
which, on account of the arbitrary deci- 
sion of the Emperor of the French, the 
Egyptian Government purchased at a 
very large price from the Canal Com- 
pany in 1876? 


Subsequently, 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he can state to the House the 
reasons which have induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to recognise an ex- 
clusive character in the concession of the 
Suez Canal Company ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply to 
the Question, I am afraid I cannot say 
more than this—that the privileges of 
the Oanal Company are, of course, de- 
fined by the concession. We found our- 
selves on the language of that conces- 
sion. Our interpretation of it is an in- 
terpretation which we arrived at without 
any doubt, and we conceive that we are 
supported in that interpretation by very 
great authority, and by all the facts 
which make up the history of the case. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to give the House 
any information as to the ressons which 
induced them to come to this decision 
before the question is debated in the 
House? It is usual for the Government, 
I believe, to do so. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman not intend to give us any 
guidance in this matter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
aware that it is usual to make a state- 
ment of one side of a case before there 
is an opportunity of stating the other 
side of the case. Iam afraid that would 
be the result of the practice which the 
hon. Gentleman recommends. 


MADAGASCAR—STRENGTH OF THE 
FRENCH NAVAL FORCE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any ships of war have lately been ordered 
to the Mauritius or to Madagascar ; and, 
if so, whether he can state their names 


and size; and, whether he can give the 
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number and strength of the French fleet 
now at the Island of Madagascar ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I told the hon. Member yesterday 
that no additional ships of war have 
been sent to Madagascar. The fuller 
information he now asks for I must, 
with all respect to the House, decline to 
give; and I venture to appeal to the 
House whether some mischief may not 
even be done by such a Question being 
put on the Paper ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I beg 
to state that I put the Question at the 
request of the hon. Member yesterday. 
If the Question had been answered when 
I first put it on the Paper four days ago, 
it would have saved a great deal of the 
time of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the Question the hon. Member put 
to me yesterday was, whether certain 
ships had been sent to the Mauritius? 
But now he puts a Question, asking the 
size and names of the ships; and, also, 
in juxtaposition, an inquiry as to the 
strength of the French force in those 
seas. It is because that juxtaposition 
brings out apparently the motive of the 
Question that I declined to answer it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I will 
withdraw the last paragraph of the 
Question, as the hon. Member puts that 
construction upon it ; and I beg now to 
ask him, if he will state whether any 
British ships of war have been sent to 
the Mauritius? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the evil, such as it is, which I an- 
ticipated from the Question has been 
already done; and, under those circum- 
stances, I must decline to answer the 
Question altogether. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
to give Notice that, on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, I shall call attention 
to the evasive answers on this subject 
by the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; and, moreover, to the terror 
displayed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to state what they have done in these 
matters. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I beg to ask the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice—Whe- 
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ther Dr. Hunter has yet started for 
Egypt ; and, whether, the noble Lord is 
in a position now to make any further 
statements regarding the Special Com- 
mission and the position of English 
medical officers in Egypt ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Yes, Sir; Dr. Hunter has started, and I 
may add that Mr. Mieville, the English 
Delegate on the Egyptian Joint Sanitary 
Board, and Dr. Mackie, the consulting 
English Physician who attends that 
Board, have been attached to the Com- 
mission, and I feel that their great local 
experience will be of the greatest value 
to Dr. Hunter. I am also glad to in- 
form the House that the Egyptian 
Government are not only ready, but 
anxious, to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of Dr. Hunter. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX : I wish to 
ask the noble Lord a Question, of which 
I was only able just now to give him 
private Notice. It is, Whether the at- 
tention of the Government has been 
called to the facts related by the Special 
Correspondent of Zhe Standard this morn- 
ing from Cairo, who says, with regard 
to the alarming spread of cholera in 
Cairo, that the mode of conducting 
funerals in that city directly contributes 
to the rapid spread of contagion; that 
the bodies are carried through the 
streets in coffins of the slightest con- 
struction; that the clothes of those who 
died of cholera in hospital are sent 
home for the relations to wear, and thus 
further spread the disease; also, whe- 
ther it is true that patients are carried 
to the hospital in Cairo without any 
attempt at precaution; whether some 
poor creatures have died in the open 
streets with a gaping crowd looking on ; 
and, whether the noble Lord will at once 
telegraph instructions to Cairo with the 
view of putting an end to this state of 
things ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I make no complaint of my noble 
Friend having asked this Question with- 
out previous Notice, because I know the 
painful interest with which this subject 
is being watched, not only in this House, 
but throughout the country. I cannot, 
of course, answer, in reply to this Ques- 
tion, as to how far the details mertioned 
by my noble Friend in it are accurate or 
not; but, unfortunately, every Member 
of this House—and there are many— 
who has travelled in the East knows 
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only too well how very defective sanitary 
arrangements are, and especially with 
what very great and lamentable careless- 
ness, according to European ideas, fune- 
rals and burials are conducted in these 
countries. I may, however, assure my 
noble Friend and the House that the 
attention of the Representatives of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the spot has 
been already called to these subjects, 
and they have instructions to press upon 
the Egyptian Government the great im- 

ortance of attending to all these sub- 
jects, because, as I informed the House 
the other day, it is upon strict attention 
to sanitary laws and arrangements, and 
not to cordons, or lazarettos, or quaran- 
tine measures of that kind, that Her 
Majesty’s Government look for a sup- 
pression of this terrible disease now 
raging in Egypt. Considering, however, 
the very great gravity of the statements 
contained in the paragraph alluded to, 
I shall make it my special and immediate 
duty to cali Sir Edward Malet’s attention 
to these statements, and, no doubt, he 
will direct his attention in a peculiar 
degree to the necessity of impressing 
upon the Egyptian Government the de- 
sirableness of attending to these subjects, 
and to the cases described in the tele- 
gram. I may, however, mention that, 
naturally, these are the points to which 
Dr. Hunter’s attention will be imme- 
diately devoted upon his arrival; al- 
though, at the same time, the pressure 
which Her Majesty’s Government can 
bring to bear upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment must, in the first place, be exercised 
through their diplomatic Representa- 
tives, and not through Dr. Hunter him- 
self. I hope this will be considered a 
satisfactory statement, and that the House 
will realize that everything is being done 
that can be done to assist the Egyptian 
Government, although, at the same time, 
I must warn the House that, in our view, 
nothing would be more likely to lead to 
the spread of the disease than if it were 
thought by the Egyptian Government 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
going to take into their own hands the 
stamping out of the disease ; for in that 
‘ease, I believe, the only result would be 
that the Egyptian Government would 
put upon the shoulders of Her Majesty’s 
Government the whole responsibility now 
justly resting on them, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government clearly have not at 
present the requisite staff or necessary 
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means to undertake that responsibility. 
What Her Majesty’s Government has to 
do is to bring pressure upon the Egyp- 
tian Government. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: May I ask 
the noble Lord, Whether he has any 
reason to believe that the statement 
made in the papers to-day is true, to the 
effect that deaths from cholera are far 
more numerous than is officially reported 
by the Egyptian Government? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I cannot, of course, give a precisely 
accurate answer as to the number of 
deaths. All I can do is simply to 
place before the House the telegrams 
giving the official Returns from time to 
time. But I can assure the noble Vis- 
count that I am no implicit believer in 
the necessary truth of every figure that 
is officially published, and I believe 
there are unrecorded deaths in the great 
cities, where statistical information is 
imperfect. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE AGRICULTURAL HOLD- 
INGS (ENGLAND) BIULL, &c. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, with 
regard to the course of Business to-day, 
he thought that it would, no doubt, be 
greatly convenient to the House if an 
arrangement could be made to continue 
the discussion on the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Bill throughout the en- 
tire day. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) had a 
Motion down for 9 o’clock, which, un- 
doubtedly, related to a matter of great 
interest and importance, one well de- 
serving discussion, but which his hon. 
Friend would be aware could lead to no 
immediate practical result—namely, one 
with regard to a peasant proprietary ; 
and he (Mr. Gladstone) felt some diffi- 
culty in appealing to him again, because 
he had already shown much kindness 
and deference to the House, and a readi- 
ness to alter his arrangements on a 
former occasion to meet the convenience 
ofthe Government. But he would sug- 
gest to him that, if he consented to waive 
the discussion that day, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would give an additional 
proof of that deference, and would do 
still more to secure a kindly hearing for 
the question when he found himself able 
to bring it forward. He would also sug- 
gest that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite the Leader of the Opposition 
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should make a similar appeal to the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), 
in reference to the Motion that stood 
in his name also for that evening, and 
which related to the murder of Mr. J. 
W. Honey in Stellaland. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: No 
doubt, it would be extremely convenient 
that the House should proceed this even- 
ing with the further consideration of the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) has on one oc- 
casion recently given way, and I do not 
know whether I may fairly appeal to 
him again to take the same course to- 


day. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the ap- 
peal of the Prime Minister placed him 
in a rather awkward position. That was 
the second time that he had, with great 
difficulty, secured a first place for his 
Motion, and he was now appealed to a 
second time to withdraw it. The ques- 
tion was one of great interest and im- 
owas to a great body of agricultural 

abourers, who were not in any way 

represented in the House, and if the 
Motion was again withdrawn, they would 
certainly have some right to complain. 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing: The 
hon. Member is proceeding beyond the 
limits of an answer to the Question ad- 
dressed to him by the Prime Minister. 
He is debating the matter. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he was 
only pointing out reasons for not with- 
drawing his ‘Motion. He had not said, 
however, that he was not going to with- 
draw it. He was going to say, as one 
reason why he should not withdraw his 
Motion, that so much time was occupied 
in the discussion of foreign affairs, that 
subjects of this description could not se- 
cure adequate attention. At the same 
time, he was bound to say that the ap- 

eal of the Prime Minister placed him 
in this position—that if he persevered 
with his Motion, he would incur the 
great responsibility of going against the 
feeling of the House, and of interferin 
with the wishes of the Government, an 
that he would probably thereby injure 
the question by preventing that kindly 
and patient reception which he hoped it 
would meet when it came on for discus- 
sion. Hehad, therefore, no alternative 
but to yield to the wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but he did so with a great 
deal of reluctance, and only on one con- 
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dition—namely, that the Government 
would really have the night for the pur- 
pose for which they asked for it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT aid, 
that there were then only three hours 
left in the week for private Members. 
He gave way last week with great re- 
luctance, and not at all in deference to 
the Government, but in deference to the 
personal wishes of the right hon. Baronet 
who led the Conservative Party. He 
would make this offer to the Govern- 
ment—that if he had an opportunity of 
bringing forward his Motion, he would 
promise not to take up more than 15 
minutes of the time of the House, and, 
no doubt, Ministers, if they were mode- 
rate, would be able to compress their 
replies within the same limit. He did 
not understand the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to do more than make a sugges- 
tion to him. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the right hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) as 
to the advisability of proceeding with, 
and devoting the whole day to, the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill. 
He would appeal to the hon. Member 
for Eye—— 

Mr. CALLAN rose to a point of 
Order, and asked the Speaker whether 
there was any Question before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped he 
might be permitted, in thanking his 
hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) for his offer, to 
express the hope that he would allow it 
to hold good. He had no control, either 
by influence or in any other way, over 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), who, he thought, was more 
careful than necessary to disclaim any 
deference to the Government. [Mr. 
AsHMEAD-BarTLeETT: On this occasion. ] 
He must leave the matter in the hands 
of the hon. Member and of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote); but there was this to be 
said on the part of the Government, 
that he did not think they would be 
able to take part in any discussion on 
the Motion of the hon. Member, for the 
reason that the Papers on the subject to 
which the Motion referred were, he be- 
lieved, now on the Table of the House, 
and would be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers in three or four days, 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he was restrained from making any 
special appeal to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett), because he thought care should 
be taken not to endeavour to infringe 
upon the very limited time at the com- 
mand of private Members. He had 
expressed his own opinion that it would 
be for the general convenience of the 
House if they were able to proceed with 
the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill. Beyond that he did not think he 
was justified in going. 

Mr. HHALY said, he would give 
Notice that he should call attention, at 
the Evening Sitting of that day, to 
the circumstances attending the brutal 
bayonet charge by the police upon the 
citizens of Wexford, while the latter were 
waiting outside the Mayor’s office to 
hear the poll declared, whereby many 
people were injured. He should be 
bound to bring forward the matter that 
day, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland gave 
him an assurance that he would at once 
direct an inquiry to be opened into the 
circumstances under which the charge 
was made. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, that 
the case stood thus. The events which 
had taken place were undoubtedly of suffi- 
cient gravity to demand very careful in- 
vestigation on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He had received a considerable 
number of telegrams on the subject; and 
he had received a Report, in reference to 
the proceedings complained of, from the 
Sub-Inspector present, which had been 
forwarded to him by the Oounty In- 
spector. The most important informa- 
tion on the subject, however, was to be 
obtained from the Resident Magistrate 
who was in the town during the pro- 
ceedings; and, until he obtained a Re- 
port from that gentleman, he could not 
come to any final decision in the matter, 
because he thought it extremely import- 
ant that no hasty or partial decision 
should be given. He was afraid, under 
these circumstances, that he could not 
give the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Healy) the assurance he asked for, 
either one way or the other. He wished 
to know whether he rightly understood 
that it was the intention of the hon. 
Member to move his Resolution on the 
subject that night, in order that he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) might be able to meet him 
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with such materials as he had at 
hand ? 

Mr. HEALY: Yes, Sir, I shall. The 
position in which I stand is this. I 
will have an opportunity to-night which 
I may not have again. I have no de- 
sire whatever to obtrude the matter 
upon the attention of the House, if I 
am assured by the right hon. Gentleman 
that, as to the initiation of the riot, he 
will grant an inquiry. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is utterly im- 
possible I can say so until I get the 
Resident Magistrate’s Report. I think, 
under those circumstances, the hon. 
Member will have another opportunity 
of moving for this inquiry, in case I am 
unable to grant it straight off. [ Cries of 
‘*When?”] He will have other oppor- 
tunities. | Renewed cries of ‘‘When?’’ | 
It would be grossly unjust, as against 
the police, to grant an inquiry, which, 
in itself, expresses blame, until I have 
the preliminary Reports. 

Mr. HEALY: I would like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman why, as the 
bayonet charge took place on Tuesday 
last, and this is Friday, the police did 
not send this Report? I should also 
like to ask when another opportunity 
will arise if I forego the opportunity I 
shall have to-night ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that if the 
hon. Member would repeat his Question 
on Monday next he should be prepared 
to give him a full answer. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
wished to know from the Prime Minis- 
ter how matters stood. He (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had agreed, out of deference 
to the wishes of the House, to postpone 
his Motion, in order that the Bill re- 
ferred to might be proceeded with; but 
he was not willing to give way if the time 
of the House that evening was to be 
taken up by the Motions of the two hon. 
Members who had declined to give way. 
In such an event, he thought he under- 
stood that the Prime Minister would not 
press him, because there would be no 
object to serve in withdrawing his Mo- 
tion on a peasant proprietary. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he be- 
lieved the state of the case to be this. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had made a sort of informal appeal to 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), to which that hon. Member 
had not at present yielded, though he 
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had promised a limit of his observa- 
tions; and the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford—[Mr. Hearty: No; Monaghan]— 
he begged the hon. Gentleman’s pardon, 
he should have said Monaghan, and it 
was very wrong on his part to have 
made the mistake—the hon. Member 
for Monaghan had heard the statement 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) 
that he would be prepared to give him 
a distinct answer to his inquiry on Mon- 
day. He would not make any appeal 
—he had no right to make an appeal 
—but he was in hopes that, under the 
circumstances, the hon. Member would 
be inclined to-trust to the future for 
the purpose which he had in view, if 
he should think it necessary to persevere 
in it. It was quite plain that the mat- 
ter could not be adequately disposed of 
to-night ; and he was bound to say that 
if the hon. Gentleman did not press 
his Motion to-night, he would have 
some claim upon the Government to 
endeavour to give him some assistance 
as soon as they could. Neither would 
he venture to make an appeal to the 
hon. Member for Eye; but he hoped 
that, under the circumstances of the 
case, he would perceive the convenience 
it would be to the House if he would 
withdraw his Motion. Unless he did 
so, however, the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich would be entitled to the conside- 
ration of the House. 


PRIVILEGE. 
en Qo 
PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—“‘BRAD- 
LAUGH v. GOSSET.” 


CONSIDERATION OF WRIT AND OTHER 
DOCUMENTS. 


Order for Consideration read. 


WRIT AND OTHER DocuMENTS con- 
sidered. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that in consequence 
of the communication which had been 
made to the House yesterday by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, he had now to move— 

“ That leave be given to Ralph Allen Gosset, 
esquire, Serjeant-at-Arms, to appear and plead 
in the Action brought against him by Charles 
Bradlaugh, esquire.”’ 

He believed that it would be only 
necessary very briefly to state that the 
Motion was made not only on account 
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of its necessity and prudence, which 
he thought would cause it to be ac- 
cepted by the House, but also because 
this course was entirely governed by 
precedent. He was sure that the House 
would desire to maintain, to the fullest 
extent, its right to control its own action 
within its walls, and that no interference 
would be willingly allowed with such 
action by any Court, under any circum- 


stances whatever. But he was sure the. 


House would see that, on the other hand, 
there was a primd facie right in any and 
everysubject of this Realm toinstitute pro- 
ceedings in any Court of Justice. There- 
fore it was necessary, if such action was 
instituted, that the Court should be in- 
formed, in some way or other, that the 
suit which was brought was an inter- 
ference with the rights and Privileges 
of this House ; and, until that was done, 
the Court would be uninformed as to the 
fact that any question as to the Privi- 
leges of that House was involved. In 
former times, he believed that the at- 
tempt was made to communicate that 
fact—namely, that the Privileges of that 
House were involved in the question in 
dispute—-by means of a certificate from 
the Speaker in the Chair; but such a 
method of communication had been 
found to be very inconvenient and very 
insufficient, and, therefore, many years 
ago, as early as 1810 at least, when an 
action was brought against one of the 
Predecessors of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair (Mr. Speaker Abbot), 
and also against the then Serjeant-at- 
Arms, by Sir Francis Burdett, the House 
resolved in terms very similar to those 
which he (the Attorney General) was 
now submitting to the House. Since 
that time some six or seven occasions 
had occurred of actions having been 
brought, when the like course had been 
pursued, and that House had always 
directed that a plea should be entered, 
on behalf of the officer of the House, to 
ensure that the Court might be informed 
that the officer was acting in accordance 
with the Orders of the House, and that, 
therefore, the Court could not interfere 
to stop the operation of or question those 
Orders. He would not dwell upon these 
precedents, neither did he enter very 
much into the question at large, whe- 
ther it was, as he said it was, a pru- 
dent course to pursue, because the House 
would recollect that, as late as May of 
last year, an action was brought, in 
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many respects similar to the present 
one—although this one seemed o be an 
action in anticipation of events that 
might ocour, whereas the action of 1882 
had reference to events that had occurred 
—but the same principle was involved, 
and he had then, when the question came 
before the House, stated the reasons 
why he thought a Motion similar in its 
terms to the present should be submitted 
to the House, and the House resolved 
unanimously that that was a proper and 
fit course to pursue. The result was, 
that in accordance with the Orders of the 
House, the defence of the Deputy-Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms was brought to the notice 
of the Court. That defence was held 
by the Court to be sufficient, inasmuch 
as the Courts had no power to inter- 
fere with the action of the House, and 
that the House, forming as it did a part 
of Parliament, constituted one of the 
highest Courts in the Realm, and, there- 
fore, had a right to determine its own 
action within its own walls. That being 
the course then taken, he could perceive 
no reason why a similar course should 
not be pursued now. He must point out 
that, if this course were not taken, and 
the House refused to interfere, great in- 
convenience or something worse might 
arise, and the result would be that they 
would leave the officer of the House un- 
protected. Either that officer would 
have to appear personally—and he pre- 
sumed that that was not a course which 
the House would desire that should be 
taken, when an officer was acting in 
obedience to an Order of the House—or 
he would not appear, and then the action 
which had been commenced would be 
entirely unanswered. The result would 
be, that the Court would not be informed 
of the fact that the officer of the House 
had acted in obedience to the Orders of 
the House, and the plaintiff would be 
able to state any circumstances he 
thought proper, entirely uncontradicted, 
and the judgment would go by default, 
in consequence of the Court not being 
informed of the real state of the facts, 
and then, when the process of the Court 
was attempted to ‘be executed, they 
would have to take action to prevent a 
grave inconvenience and confusion from 
arising. He might point out that in the 
case of ‘‘Stockdale v. Hansard” that 
course was practically followed. The 
officer was, in the first instance, allowed 
to plead in person; but the matter was 
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not followed up in the way he had in- 
dicated, and the consequence was that, 
afterwards, the House came into colli- 
sion with the Courts of the country, a 
circumstance which gave rise to many 
debates, and involved a difficulty from 
which the House had much trouble in 
escaping. Under those circumstances, 
hecould not anticipate that any objection 
would be raised to the adoption of the 
course which he now proposed should be 
taken. If they did not adopt that course, 
he feared that consequences might arise 
of grave inconvenience, which they could 
not at that moment foresee, but which 
could not possibly occur if they followed 
the course which was taken last year. 
The House would, he trusted, excuse 
him for being so brief in this matter. 
He begged to move the Resolution 
which he had already submitted to the 
House. 


Trivilege. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘¢ That leave be given to Ralph Allen Gosset, 
esquire, Serjeant-at-Arms, to appear and plead 
in the Action brought against him by Charles 
Bradlaugh, esquire,”’"—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sirk HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
that a great deal had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentlemanthe Attorney 
General in which he concurred ; but he 
thought that before the House agreed to 
what seemed to him the very grave pre- 
cedent which it was now invited to 
adopt, it should have distinctly before it 
a statement by which it could under- 
stand what was really the question at 
issue. Doubtless the course suggested 
by the hon. and learned Gentlemar. had 
been adopted in a great many cases, and 
for this obvious reason—that, judicially, 
it could not be known what was the sub- 
ject matter of complaint ; for, although, 
in the first instance,authority might have 
been given by the House, it might well 
have been, as in one or two instances it 
was decided to have been, that the au- 
thority so given to the officer had been 
exceeded; and therefore, in so far as what 
he had done in excessof thatauthority, he 
was liable to be dealt with by an action 
in the Oourts of Law. But that was not 
the case now. The case now was one in 
which, from the correspondence which 
had been read, and from the form of 
writ which had been read also, it ap- 
peared that, for the first time, it was 
sought to bring into a Court of Law the 
question whether the Hcuse of Com- 
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mons had authority—conclusive and 
exclusive authcrity—to deal with mat- 
ters arising within its own walls. That 
was not a complaint of anything which 
had been done, and therefore was not a 
complaint that could possibly have re- 
ference to any excess of authority by any 
of the officers of the House. That which 
was sought to be obtained was an in- 
junction, and it was sought to bring the | 
matter into the Courts of Law for the pur- | 
pose of an inquiry whether the House | 
of Commons had power to make an Order 
upon its own officers with reference to 
proceedings occurring within its own 
walls. Now, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might be right or he might be 
wrong as to the convenience of the 
course which he suggested; but what 
cecurred to him (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
was, that it was far too grave a matter to 
be decided at such a short Notice, and he 
would be disposed to move either the 
adjournment of the Debate, or the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire and 
determine what should be done in the 
matter. He must say, at the rresent 
moment, he regarded with very con- 
siderable apprehension that what the 
House would do by this course of pro- 
ceeding would be tantamount to a sur- 
render of the Privilege which the House 
of Commons had certainly, for the last 
200 years, claimed—to treat an action 
brought against an officer of the House, 
for anything done or to be done in 
obedience to its Orders, as an absolute 
breach of Privilege. He did not want 
to go back into any precedents, but there | 
was one in which the House sent two | 
Judges to the Tower for having tried 
a case affecting the Privileges of the 
House ; and, even if he did, he need not 
go further back than 1844, in which | 
year, if his recollection was correct, Mr. 
Howard, a solicitor, for having brought 
an action against Mr. Gosset, the then 
Serjeant-at-Arms, was himself brought 
to the Bar on the charge of having been 
guilty of committing a breach of Pri- 
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had said he would do in obedience to 
the Orders of the House of Commons, 
whether the House ought to permit such 
an action to goon. The claim was that 
an injunction should be issued, and that 
it should be argued in a Court of Law 
as to whether the House of Commons 
had the right to give such a direction to 
its officers. That writ claimed an in- 
junction, and, nothing else, and, coupled 
with the letters which had been read to 
the House, it came to this, that the 
Speaker having, by the authority of the 
House, directed the Serjeant-at-Arms to 
exclude Mr. Bradlaugh from the House, 
an injunction should be issued by the 
Courts of Law to restrain the Serjeant- 
at-Arms from obeying the Orders of the 
House. It seemed to him that was far 
too serious and important a question 
to be decided in this very light and 
cavalier manner, and for that reason 
he now moved the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HersoneEtt) said, he could not 
help thinking that his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Hardinge Giffard) must be 
under some misapprehension when he 
said the question was whether they 
would allow the action to goon. That 
was not the question. The House could 
not help the action goingon. What his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General proposed was, that the action 
should not go on on the ex parte statement 
of the person who had brought it, with- 
out any security that the facts should be 
brought to the attention of the Court. 
Of course, the action would go on, whe- 
ther the House wished it or not, and he 
did not understand what the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston meant. 
He supposed the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman meant that if, upon the state- 
ment of the case which the plaintiff 





vilege. Now, it might be right or it | made, the learned Judge should decide 
might be wrong that the House should | in the plaintiff's favour, that then the 
surrender their Privilege in such matters; House might send the Judge to prison, 
but he could not help thinking that when and any of the officials who carried out 
a question now, for the first time, arose, his judgment. [Mr. Hxaty: Hear, 
in a definite and clear form, that the | hear!} The hon. Member assented to 
plaintiff had complained, not of some- | that, and cheered it ; but was that really 
thing that had been done, but statedly the course upon which the House of 
as to something the Serjeant-at-Arms, Commons at the present time, in its 
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cool senses, was going to embark? He 
should have thought that the experience 
of the past would have shown that such 
a course would be a foolish one in the 
extreme. There was no need to bring 
the House into a needless conflict with 
the Courts of Law, which would not 
conduce to the dignity of the House or 
to the benefit or advantage of anybody. 
The only question was whether they 
should now take such a course ; or whe- 
ther the House should take the precau- 
tion, as gn the previous occasion, of see- 
ing that the facts were brought before 
the Courts of Law, in order that they 
might not be ignorant of the circum- 
stances of the case, and so come into con- 
flict with the rights of that House? No 
inconvenience or difficulty resulted from 
a defence being made to the previous 
action, and there was no abandonmeut 
of the rights of the House. The House 
was now asked by the Government Mo- 
tion really to enforce its rights. The 
Serjeant-at-Arms could not appear to 
the action without their leave. Was it 
not a sensible thing to give him leave to 
appear, so as to let the facts be brought 
before the Court? Surely that was 
likely to lead to a better result than if 
they did not give him leave, and if, on 
an erroneous representation of the facts, 
the Courts decided the case against their 
own jurisdiction, it would be then that 
the conflict would arise; and it was to 
avoid that inconvenience that the pre- 
sent course, recommended by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral, was proposed to the House. He 
submitted that, by adopting such a 
course, they would abandon no right, 
but only be exercising the same discre- 
tion as when they determined, a year 
ago, that the Serjeant-at-Arms should 
have leave to appear, and when the 
matter at issue was decided in full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not think 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Solicitor General) was dealing with 
the matter on a proper footing. He 
said that the hon. and learned Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
wished the case to go on without the 
Court being properly informed; but it 
was the business of the Court to inform 
itself whether it had jurisdiction. Sup- 
posing that the Serjeant-at-Arms did 
not appear, on the ground that the writ 
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showed that the plaintiff was seeking to 
invoke the action of the Oourts in a 
matter in which the Courts had no 
jurisdiction, the course that would be 
taken by the learned Judge would be 
this—that when the plaintiff appeared 
before him, and asked for an injunction 
to forbid the Serjeant-at-Arms obeying 
the Orders of the Speaker, the Judge 
would at once say—‘‘I have no juris- 
diction to issue an injunction in this 
matter,” and would at once dismiss the 
the caso. He thought there was no 
doubt that would be the course that 
would be taken by the learned Judge. 
The question for the House was, whe- 
ther they should give their sanction to 
one of their officers condescending to 
appear to take any part in a proceeding, 
the nature of which he knew to be an 
injunction craved from the Courts of 
Law, directing him to disobey the Orders 
of that House? He thought there was 
so much doubt on the question as to 
justify the House in accepting the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Launceston, and adjourning the 
debate, in order to give the House 
a little more time to consider the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Before this matter 
goes any further, it is right that I should 
remind the House that the immediate 
Question before it is the Motion for the 
adjournment of the Debate. If the 
House desires to debate the Main Ques- 
tion, then the Motion for Adjournment 
must first be disposed of by being with- 
drawn. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE asked the 
Speaker whether, on a Question of Privi- 
lege, the debate could be adjourned? 
He was under the impression that it 
must be carried on until the Question 
was decided. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite open to 
the House to adjourn the debate on this 
matter, if it thinks proper; but, as I 
have already pointed out, the debate on 
the Main Question cannot proceed be- 
fore the Motion for the adjournment of 
the Debate has been disposed of. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to call the attention of the Prime Mi- 
nister to the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
by this action, had 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr, Newde- 
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gate) does not appear to have taken note 
of my observation that the debate on 
the Main Question cannot proceed until 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
Debate has been disposed of. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Then, may I 
ask the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), who 
moved the adjournment, to tell us to 
what day he proposes to adjourn the 
debate ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Speaking strictly on the question of Ad- 
journment, to which I will confine my- 
self, I imagine that the matter stands 
thus. A certain course has been taken 
which has been brought under the no- 
tice of the House. The hon. and learned 
Gentlemen the Attorney General has 
moved that, in this case, we should 
proceed in the same manner as that 
in which we proceeded in another 
case last year. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Launceston 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) considers that 
there is a distinction between that 
case dnd the present. He also considers 
that the question which is raised is one 
which touches so nearly the question of 
the rights and Privileges of this House, 
that it ought not to be decided, at all 
events, without some discussion, in order 
to show how far we have raised and 
clearly considered questions which may 
affect the Privileges of this House for 
all time. My hon. and learned Friend 
thought that it would be better that 
the discussion should take place after an 
interval for consideration; but it seems 
to me that the House is in a position in 
which it might be very fairly, if it so 
pleased, discuss the question, and so 
settle it at once; and, in order that this 
decision should not be hampered by a 
Motion for Adjournment, upon which 
the merits of the case cannot be entered 
upon, I would suggest to my hon. and 
learned Friend that he should withdraw 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
Debate, and let us continue the discus- 
sion on the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral. 

Srr HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
was willing, with the leave of the House, 
to withdraw his Motion; but wished to 
a out, by way of explanation, that 

e had suggested two alternative courses 
—either to refer the matter to a Oom- 
mittee, or to move the Adjournment. 
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He understood, from a gesture that he 
made, that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General objected to a Com- 
mittee, and therefore he moved the ad- 
journment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to call attention to the course Mr. Brad- 
laugh was pursuing in the country. He 
had been proceeding from place to place 
accusing that House of being the source 
of illegality. Last year he issued an 
address, in which he impugned the right 
of that House to exercise any jurisdic- 
tion over the admission of those elected 
to be its Members; while, by law, it 
was the duty of that House to witness 
the swearing in of all Members, and to 
see that they took the Oath or Affima- 
tion of Allegiance, according to the spirit 
and intent of the Statutes inpeang these 
obligations. Mr. Bradlaugh seemed to 
imagine that that House had ceased to 
be a portion of the High Court of Par- 
liament, and appealed to ‘‘ our masters,” 
the constituencies of the country. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was doing everything he 
could to derogate from the position of 
the House of Commons, and was doing 
that during the Session of Parliament. 
Surely, the first duty of the Members 
of that House was to preserve the rights 
and efficiency of the Assembly to which 
they were returned by the constituencies; 
and, if the louse was worthy of the 
confidence reposed in it by the consti- 
tuents, it would deal with Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s conduct as a matter of violated 
discipline, and of insult, directed against 
one branch of the highest Court existing 
in this country. In that view he was 
supported by a leading Member of the 
Liberal Party and ex-Cabinet Minister. 
In speaking on the Parliamentary Oaths 
Act Amendment Bill in 1882, the Duke 
of Argyll said— 


**On the 10th of March Mr. Bradlaugh cir- 
culated by post—it came to me by post, and I 
suppose it came to other noble tanaon most 
violent and scurrilous attack upon the House of 
Commons in consequence of the vote of the 6th 
of March. I will not take up the time of the 
House by reading any part of that address. It 
was called ‘An Address to the Majority of the 
House of Commons,’ and, as far as I can judge, 
it is full of matter insulting to the House of 
Commons; and if the House should be of that 
opinion, there is nothing whatever in this Bill, 
or in any Bill which we should pass, which 
would prevent the House of Commons from 
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continuing the exclusion of this particular 
Member on the ground of discipline.” —(3 Han- 
sard, [271] 1369.) 

That was spoken by the noble Duke, 
while he was proposing a Bill to admit 
Atheists to this House. No one, there- 
fore, could doubt that the noble Duke 
spoke wih ante impartiality. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
not risen for the purpose of ss | 
the Motion of his right hon. and learne 
Friend the Attorney General, for it was 
very evident that if Mr. Bradlaugh 
brought an action against one of the 
officers of the House they were bound 
to cover that officer with the protection 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
to see to their appearing in answer to 
the suit. But he took exception to the 
mode in which the hon. and learned 
Attorney General asked the House to 
instruct him to plead that the Orders of 
the House to its officers were over and 
above the law. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not propose to allow the 
Court to inquire whether those Orders 
were legal or illegal, but simply asked 
the House to pledge itself toa prejudice, 
and to assert that no Court of Law in 
this country had any right to interfere 
with the disciplinary power of the House 
of Commons within its walls. It ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Labouchere), how- 
ever, that if such a docrine were allowed 
it would be open to the House to pass 
a’ Resolution directing the Serjeant-at- 
Arms to kill him (Mr. Labouchere) 
within its precincts. That being done, 
the Attorney General for the time being 
—perhaps it might be the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard)—might appear and 
say that he had been justly and pro- 
perly killed, and that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms was covered by the Order of the 
House. It seemed to him (Mr. Labou- 
chere) that it would be only reasonable 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral should allow the question to be 
raised that was at the bottom of the 
whole of this dispute—namely, whether 
the Order of the House was legal or 
illegal? That had been the desire of 
Mr. Bradlaugh from the commencement 
of his dispute with the House. He had 
all along wished to carry the matter be- 
fore a Court of Law, and in every way 
in his power he had sought to attain 
this object. The case really was not 
one of “The Serjeant-at-Arms v. Mr. 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Bradlaugh,’’ but ‘‘The People of Eng- 
land v. the House of Commons.” [‘‘No, 
no!” and laughter.| Well, such was 
the view unquestionably taken by a 
very large number of persons out of 
the House, who could not understand 
why it was that the House should 
claim—just as Sovereigns used to claim 
in days of old—to be superior to the 
law, and should decline to allow the 
question of whether the Order of the 
House was legal or not to be sub- 
mitted to the tribunals of the country. 
This was the contention of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. He held that the disciplinary 
power of the House over a Member 
commenced as soon as he was a com- 
plete Member, and that he derived his 
right to go up to the Table, and to do 
what the House had declared was requi- 
site to qualify him to sit and vote in 
the House, from the fact of his being 
elected; and that the House possessed 
no right to interfere with him, or in any 
way to interfere with his going up to 
the Table and performing those acts 
which were necessary to enable him to 
take his seat. Having performed those 
acts, Mr. Bradlaugh did not deny for a 
moment that he came entirely under the 
disciplinary power of the House, or that 
the House would have a perfect right 
the next day to order him to be ex- 
cluded from the House. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) would place before the House a 
hypothetical case to show the absurdity 
of the denial that a Member derived his 
right to sit and vote from the fact of his 
election. Let the House suppose that 
this Parliament were dissolved, and that 
another House of Commons came into 
existence. Then, as soon as there were 
40 Members sworn, and a quorum was 
constituted, they might, without giving 
any reason for so doing, pass a Reso- 
lution directing the Serjeant-at-Arms 
to exclude every other Member. This 
quorum of 40 might then proceed to 
legislate as the House of Commons of 
this country. [‘‘No, no!”] He as- 
serted, and defied anyone to deny, that 
if the contention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General was 
correct, the House of Commons had an 
inherent right to prevent any duly 
elected Member who was not disquali- 
fied by law—| Mr. Newprcate: That is 
the point.|—from coming up to the 
Table of the House, from ing the 
Oath, and then taking his seat. en, 
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no one could deny the fact that 40 Mem- 
bers of the House, being a quorum, 
might exclude every other Member who 
was elected. He thought it was right, 
in stating that proposition, to make clear 
to the country the utter absurdity, in- 
justice, and illegality of the course of 
action that had been pursued, and was 
still being pursued, by the House to- 
wards Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) clearly showed how 
very injudicious and impolitio was the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General, for it ap- 
peared, from what the hon. Member 
had just said, that it was the wish of 
Mr. Bradlaugh to bring this question 
before a Court of Law, in order to test 
the legality of the proceedings of that 
House, and he wished to obtain the 
decision of a Court of Justice on the 
rights of that House, whieh was a 
higher Court than any other Court in 
this country. He (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) did not think much of the argu- 
ments used by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, nor did he think he 
was ever more astounded than when he 
heard the comparisons drawn by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman between 
the proceedings this year and those of 
last year. It was impossible to have 
two cases standing upon more widely 
different footings. Last year the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms had acted, and, conse- 
quently, it might have been right for a 
Court of Law to inquire whether that 
officer had, or had not, exceeded the 
instructions received by him from the 
House of Oommons. But here Mr. 
Bradlaugh endeavoured to anticipate 
the action of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and 
to stand between the House of Com- 
mons and the Orders it had given to 
one of its servants. If the servant ex- 
ceeded his duty, then it was perfectly 
legal for the Judges to inquire into it ; 
but until some act had been performed 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms, in obedince to 
the Orders of the House, it seemed 
utterly irrational, as well as illegal, for 
a Court of Law to step in to say that 
the House had no right to give those 
Orders, and that they should not be 
executed for fear of committing some 
illegality of which Mr. Bradlaugh might 
afterwards take advantage. He trusted 
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that the Government, notwithstanding 
their eternal desire to force Mr. Brad- 
laugh into the House, would not carry 
their proposal. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that he 
did not understand what was the alter- 
native course recommended by the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard), or by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), to that which was proposed by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. The hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth ‘said it would be irrational and 
illegal to allow a Court of Law to stand 
between this House and the Orders which 
it had thought fit to give to one of its 
officers. There might beja great deal 
of truth in that; but he (Mr. Horace 
Davey) contended that the alternative 
course which was proposed was the very 
course which would enable that to be 
done, and that the course proposed by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
was exactly that which was best calcu- 
lated to put the Courts of Law in posses- 
sion of all the circumstances and the 
proper aspect of the case. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General proposed that 
the House should instruct its Law Offi- 
cers to put in a plea, that the act which 
it was said Mr. Bradlaugh desired to 
restrain the Serjeant-at-Arms from com- 
mitting was an act which he had been 
ordered by the House to do, and that 
the Serjeant-at-Arms should plead the 
Orders of the House as a complete justi- 
fication. He did not understand his hon. 
and learned Friend to propose, or sug- 
gest, that any pleading should be put in 
on behalf of the Serjeant-at-Arms, or 
that any issue should be taken or raised, 
as to the legality of the Order made by 
the House. All that was to be pleaded 
was, that the House having given its 
Order to its own officer, no Court of Law 
had any jurisdiction or authority to in- 
terfere with the execution of that Order. 
That appeared to him to be a perfectly 
proper defence. He thought the House 
was bound to support its own officers in 
executing its own Orders; and it was 
simply because he thought the course 
recommended by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General best fitted 
to confine the issue before the Court of 
Law to that question, that he intended 
to support the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend now before the House. 
It had been said—‘‘ Why should we 
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condescend to appear before a Court of 
Law at all? ao ere not sacrifice 
our dignity by condescending to appear 
neg of Law.” Such language 
might be applicable to other times; but 
he did not think its weight had con- 
tinued down to the present time. For 
his own part, he saw no condescension, 
but only the manifestation of a proper 
respect for the Courts of Law, in autho- 
rizing, or ordering, if necessary, their 
officers to appear in proper mode before 
them. The alternative course -for the 
House to adopt was, that they should 
not put in any i at all, and that they 
should leave Mr. Bradlaugh at liberty 
to move on the proper Motion day, 
making such statements as he might 
think proper to make in any affidavits 
that he might choose to file. But, in 
that case, there was no security that the 
true facts of the case would be brought 
to the attention of the Court; and it 
might be asked to adjudicate on a 
question involving grave Constitutional 
issues. Such proceedings might bring 
the House into collision with the Courts 
of Law, or rather the Courts of Law into 
collision with the House, simply because 
the House of Commons had not taken 
the trouble, or had not ‘‘condescended,’’ 
to lay before them the proper state of 
the facts. In his opinion, therefore, it 
was much more consonant with their own 
dignity and respect, and much more re- 
spectful to the Courts of Law, that they 
should authorize their officer not to raise 
any question as to whether the Order of 
the House was legal or illegal, but that 
he should merely plead the Order of the 
House. The course proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General was perfectly consonant with 
precedent, and was best calculated to 
maintain the dignity of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought it 
would be very much to be regretted if, 
upon a question of that kind, there 
should be anything like a considerable 
division of opinion, or any apparently 
sharp antagonism of feeling, as to what 
was the right course to adopt. He felt 
sure that every hon. Member of the 
House only desired to vindicate fairly 
the position of the House in reference to 
this transaction. When his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) spoke, he 

inted out the truism that the sey and 


earned Gentleman the Attorney General 
Ur. Horace Davey 
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had not had an opportunity of testing 
the judgment of the House, and said he 
thought that he and his Colleague the 
Solicitor General ought to have every 
opportunity of conversing over the mat- 
ter, and of making up their own minds 
about it. Under those circumstances, he 
(Mr. Gibson) would have been very glad 
to have had an opportunity of thinking 
out the matter more fully; and if time 
had permitted, and it had arisen at an 
earlier period of the Session, he should 
have been very glad to have seen the 
course taken of referring the subject to 
the care and calm consideration of a 
Committee to see exactly how they 
stood; or, if not that, to defer further 
proceedings as regarded it to another and 
a later day. But his right. hon Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) had given good reasons 
why the matter should now be put into 
a train of final decision, if possible, and 
especially after the way in which the 
matter had been presented to the House, 
and after the short and temperate dis- 
cussion that had taken place upon it. 
Personally, he (Mr. Gibson) was very 
much disposed to think that, had the 
matter been left to the Judge alone, as 
in the case of what he might term a col- 
lusive action against Mr. Bradlaugh, by 
a plaintiff selected by himself, the Court 
would at once challenge legal evidence 
from Mr. Bradlaugh. He had very little 
doubt that, if this case were now brought 
before the Court, the Judge would very 
likely take up this point, and put Mr. 
Bradlaugh to prove that the Order of 
the House was not a full and complete 
justification for their officer in what he 
had to do. But his hon. and learned 
Friends the Attorney General, the Soli- 
citor General, and the Law Officers, 
whose duty it was to look into this mat- 
ter, advised the House that they, them- 
selves, would be the masters of the 
ge put in in the action ; and they 

ad arrived at the conclusion that the 
best advice they could give to the 
House was that they should allow their 
officer to appear and to plead like an 
ordinary suitor, subject only to this dif- 
ference—that the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had given the House a 
clear and distinct understanding that the 
question of the legality of the Orders 
and proceedings of the House were not 
to be submitted to the judgment or 
arbitration of the Courts. Under those 
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circumstances, he apprehended that the 
best and wisest course for the House to 
adopt was not unduly to prolong the 
discussion, and to avoid anything in the 
shape of difference of opinion, and much 
less any chance of collision or disagree- 
ment, by assenting to the Motion. 

Original Question put. 

Ordered, That leave be given to Ralph Allen 
Gosset, esquire, Serjeant-at-Arms, to appear 
and plead in the Action brought against him by 
Charles Bradlaugh, esquire. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Attorney General be directed to 
defend the Serjeant-at-Arms against the said 
Action.”’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. ALBERT GREY moved to amend 
the Motion by leaving out ‘‘ the Attorney 
General,’ and inserting instead ‘‘ Sir 
Hardinge Giffard.” In doing so, the 


hon. Member said, the position in which | P 


they were placed was the direct result 
of the unconstitutional action of the ma- 
jority. The reason why he made this 
proposal was that, while there was no 
stouter opponent of the action of the 
House that had been taken on this ques- 
tion from the first than the former hon. 
and learned Gentleman, it had no more 
enthusiastic supporter than the latter; 
and because it would not tend to raise 
the present high standard of morality at 
the Bar, that the House should instruct 
one of its most eminent Members to 
plead in a manner known to be in di- 
rect opposition to his own feelings and 
opinions. 

[There being no Seconder, the Amend 
ment was not put. | : 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
wished to move an addition to the Mo- 
tion, as an Instruction to the Attorney 
General— 

“but that the ordinary fulfilment of his 
statutory obligation by a duly elected Member 
of this House is not to be held as disturbing the 
proceedings of the House,” 

All this discussion, and all those pro- 
ceedings arose, in the first place, from 
the Motion which the right hon. Baronet 
opposite the Leader of the Opposition 
persuaded the House to accept. [‘‘ No, 
no!”} It appeared to him the Motion 
went directly in the teeth of the law. 
[‘*No, no!” ] When this matter was 
reviously before the House, and the 
yee Question was proposed, the 
Speaker, replying to a question as to 
what would be the effect of carrying 
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‘the Previous Question”’ against the 
Resolution of the Leader of the Opposi- 
a. to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh, said, 
that— 

‘In the event of the Resolution being set 

aside by the Previous Question, there would be 
no Resolution before the House adverse to the 
operation of the law by which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton would undoubtedly be 
entitled to take his seat.’”” — (3 Hansard, 
[278] 1856.) 
Therefore, upon the authority of the 
Speaker, the Resolution was adverse to 
the operation of the law. He (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) most strongly objected 
to Resolutions overriding the law of the 
land; and, therefore, he proposed the 
Amendment. What, he would ask, was 
the meaning of the words ‘‘ not further 
to disturb the proceedings of the House” 
in the Resolution which the House had 
assed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Baronet that the Question before 
the House is, that the Attorney General 
be directed to defend the Serjeant-at- 
Arms against the said Action, and that 
he is going beyond the Question before 
the House. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
would say no more, but would conclude 
by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add at the end of the Question the words 
“but that the Attorney General be instructed 
that the orderly fulfilment of his statutory obli- 
gation by a duly elected Member of this House 
is not to be held as disturbing the proceedings 
of the House.” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) has felt himself 
called upon, by political consistency, 
to make this Motion. There are very 
few hon. Members whose convictions 
carry them further than myself in their 
opposition to the original proceedings of 
the House. I do not know that I ever 
used the expression that the action of 
the House had, in my view, been ille- 
gal; but certainly I have said, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in re- 
peating it, that I am unable to reconcile 
the action of the majority with my con- 
ception of the law. But in all Parlia- 
mentary proceedings there is a point at 
which it Coe necessary to recognize 
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the decisions of the House as regards 
their consequences, and as regards mat- 
ters which are subsidiary to them. It 
is upon that principle that we, I think, 
on this side of the House have very 
generally, even where we disapproved 
of the Motion on which the proceedings 
were founded, recognized the highest 
Executive authority of the House, and 
that the officers of the House must be 
sustained in their obedience to the 
Orders of the House. This is a question 
of proceeding altogether consequential 
and auxiliary. There is no principle 
going to be laid down anew as against 
the view of my hon. Friend; and I 
would, therefore, submit to him that 
nothing is gained in point of principle, 
and much is lost in point of practice, to 
the general convenience and the general 
conditions under which alone the Busi- 
ness of a great Assembly like this can 
be carried on, if a Motion of this kind 
is pressed for the purpose of introducing 
a novel principle with regard to a ques- 
tion which really raises no principle, 
but simply expresses the intention of 
the House to act upon its own delibera- 
tive Resolutions. If that question is to 
be re-tried, it ought to be re-tried, not 
by a collateral proposition of this kind, 
but by an attempt made to overset the 
original decision which lies at the root 
of all these proceedings. I think my 
hon. Friend will feel that there is an ob- 
jection, from his own point of view, to 
the form of his proceeding, and that I 
am right in saying that, if we are to 
question what is now proposed, we ought 
to question it by going to the root of 
the matter, and getting rid, if we can, of 
the original proposition, to which this is 
merely secondary and consequential. I 
hope, under these circumstances, my 
hon. Friend will not press his Motion. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was anxious to take a vote, because he 
wished to show who was the revolu- 
tionary Party in that House. However, 
he would, at the request of the Prime 
Minister, yield to what appeared to be 
the general feeling, and not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put. 


Ordered, That the Attorney General 
be directed to defend the Serjeant-at- 
Arms against the said Action. 


Ur. Gladstone 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 186.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 19th July. | 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


As to Improvements executed before the 
Commencement of Act. 


Clause 5 (Reservation as to existing 
and future contracts of tenancy). 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
5, after the word ‘‘ secures,’’ to insert 
the word ‘‘ compensation.” —( Mr. Chap- 
lin.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘compensation’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that, as he 
was unfortunately absent yesterday when 
this Amendment was moved by his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Chaplin), perhaps he 
might be allowed to say a word or two 
in explanation of the object he (Mr. 
Stanhope) had in view in pes it 
upon the Paper. He had read carefully 
the remarks made last night, and he 
found it was stated that the words he 
proposed were vague. He was not going 
to say for a moment that they were not 
vague; but what he did venture to 
assert was, that they were very much 
less vague than the words proposed by 
the Government in the Bill, and that it 
would be very difficult indeed to frame 
any words at all which would not be 
more or less vague. No one could 
doubt that the words “‘ fair and reason- 
able compensation’ were vague. They 
had no reference to any standard at 
all; but the Amendment he proposed 
had a standard to which they could 
refer, and that standard was the Ist 
clause of the Government Bill. The 
1st clause of the Government Bill laid 
down that the compensation to be paid 
should be such a sum as fairly repre- 
sented the value of an improvement to 
an incoming tenant. Therefore, his 
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Amendment, and the whole of the 
clause, if his Amendment were accepted, 
would be interpreted by the valuers to 
have reference to the provisions of the 
lst clause, wherever the compensation 
under any particular agreement was 
contrary to, or in evasion, of the objects 
of the Bill. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he regretted to be compelled to differ 
from the hon. Member who had just 
sat down (Mr. E. Stanhope); but he 
thought that, vague as were the words 
‘fair and reasonable,” the words pro- 
posed in the Amendment were quite as 
vague, and more difficult to deal with. 
In truth, lawyers would have really 
little difficulty in dealing with the words 
‘‘ fair and reasonable,” as they were 
words well known to lawyers, who had 
often to determine whether conditions 
were ‘fair and reasonable;” and he 
did not believe that valuers, though 
laymen, would practically have much 
trouble in deciding whether the com- 
pensation awarded by a contract was 
‘‘ fair and reasonable”’ within the mean- 
ing of the Act. But what would valuers 
have to do under the Amendment pro- 
posed. They would have to consider 
what was the ‘object and intention” 
of the Act. That might sound easy to 
do; but only last night, in the Lobby of 
the House, when he (Sir Henry Holland) 
was discussing this Amendment with an 
hon. Member of great experience, and 
who had paid great attention to the Bill, 
he found that they differed as to the 
exact intention of the Bill. If, then, 
they, who had been all these days dis- 
cussing the Bill, could not quite agree 
as to the object of it, what difficulty 
might not the lawyers or valuers have, 
who had not had the advantage of 
hearing all these debates? He believed 
that the intention of the Bill was to 
secure to the tenant a ‘‘ fair and reason- 
able’? compensation; and,- therefore, in 
considering, under the Amendment, 
whether the agreement which gave the 
compensation was in accord with the 
‘object and intention of the Act,” the 
valuers would have, in fact, to consider 
whether the compensation was “fair 
and reasonable.” Why, then, should 
not that be done directly under the 
words, as proposed by the Bill, rather 
than indirectly under the words proposed 
by the Amendment? He was informed 
that one important Chamber of Agricul- 
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ture, if not more, after full discussion, 
had resolved in favour of the term ‘“ ade- 
quate ’’ in lieu of ‘‘ fair and reasonable.” 
He confessed he did not himself think 
this term less vague, or more likely to 
secure a just decision, nor did he think 
it so much in keeping with the spirit 
of the Bill. Unless, therefore, the Go- 
vernment could find some better term 
than ‘‘fair and reasonable””—and he 
doubted whether they could do so—he 
hoped they would adhere to the Bill as 
now framed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was quite 
possible that landlords would compel 
tenants to enter into agreements, giving 
compensation entirely inadequate to the 
circumstances under which the agree- 
ments were made. He was quite aware 
that hon. Gentlemen might say that 
there was no great chance of tenants 
being put under such a screw, because 
landowners were of opinion that, in the 
present state of agriculture, tenants had 
a better chance than they had had in 
former years of looking after their own 
interests. That was true, no doubt. It 
was to be hoped that the great depres- 
sion in agriculture would not continue; 
but, at all events, as long as it had con- 
tinued, the effect had been, no doubt, to 
reduce the value of the land, and to in- 
crease the number of farms not in occu- 
pation; and, therefore, to give tenants 
seeking farms an opportunity of making 
terms with landowners and land agents. 
This Bill had been drafted, not with a 
view to a particular state of agriculture, 
but to the normal state of agriculture. 
In Great Britain, there was but a very 
small amount of land; and it was quite 
clear that, under normal circumstances, 
applications for land would be greater 
than the land could meet, a knowledge 
of which would put tenants in a position 
of not being able to make fair contracts. 
Under the circumstances, it appeared to 
him that they ought to keep words in 
the clause which would give some pro- 
tection to the tenant. He appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were 
landlords, not to try to water this Bill 
down to such weakness that it would be 
scarcely worth having. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
it would be in the recollection of the 
Committee that they arrived at this 
point last night—namely, that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
asked whether an agreement, under the 
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Agricultural Holdings (England) Act of 
1875, would be deemed to give “ fair 
and reasonable compensation?” The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that, gene- 
rally speaking, such would be held 
to be the case, but that there might 
be parts of the country where that 
might not be held to be so; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) suggested that a 
Proviso might be added to the clause 
defining what was “fair and reason- 
able.’ Now, what was wanted was 
that which many Amendments and 
speeches had pointed to—that there 
should be some sort of definition, as far 
as they could determine, as to what was 
‘‘fair and reasonable;” so that the 
matter should not be left in doubt. It 
was of the greatest disadvantage to the 
tenant, quite as much as to the land- 
lord, to have this matter remaining un- 
decided. The Government had ex- 
pressed a willingness to listen to a 
proposal to define the words “ fair and 
reasonable.” His right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
did make some such suggestion, al- 
though he did not formulate the words. 
He (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) desired to 
take this opportunity of acknowledging 
and recognizing that Her Majesty’s 
Government had, during the course of 
this Bill, endeavoured to meet reason- 
able proposals coming from any side of 
the House; and he believed they would 
find this feeling was reciprocated by 
the Members of the Committee gene- 
rally. He had on the Paper a Pro- 
viso which he was not competent to 
move on this Amendment; but he would 
be in Order in reading it. It was a 
Proviso in the sense of the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon; and if it were adopted 
by the Government, it probably might 
take the place of many Amendments on 
the Paper, and tend very much to shorten 
the discussion. It was to this effect— 


‘* Provided always, where such an agreement 
in writing secures the prescribed compensation 
in the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act of 
1875, or such other compensation as is generally 
equivalent to the same, according to the custom 
of the locality, such compensation shall be 
deemed to be ‘fair and reasonable’ within the 
meaning of this Act.” 


That would be a definition and standard 
for a Court of Law, or an arbitrator, or 
a referee to go upon; and he believed 
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that if the Government could intimate 
their readiness to accept some such pro- 
posal at the end of the clause they would 
get rid of many Amendments, and 
farmers and landlords would be no 
longer in suspense as to how “ fair and 
reasonable’ would be interpreted. All 
that was asked was, that there should 
be a standard of what was ‘fair and 
reasonable.” There was no doubt that 
‘‘ fairand reasonable” were legal words ; 
but they were not agricultural words, 
and the uncertainty was what they 
wished to get rid of. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he had also 
been greatly puzzled with the words 
‘‘fair and reasonable.” He could not 
understand what their operation would 
be. His impression was, that the pro- 
posal made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) would meet the difficulty. 
He understood that the hon. Gentleman 
would subsequently move to add, at 
the end of the clause, these words 
—‘‘Unless the agreement is contrary 
to, or in evasion of, the object and in- 
tention of this Act.’? Of course, these 
words were, in a certain sense, vague; 
but he apprehended that no words they 
could possibly find could be otherwise 
than vague. They must either say that 
any agreement should oust an Act of 
Parliament, or they must have some 
words of this kind, which were liable 
to discussion, and possibly to litigation. 
It was only a question as to which would 
lead to the least litigation, and which 
would be most clear to ordinary minds. 
What was wanted was an Act of Par- 
liament which a farmer could under- 
stand as well as a lawyer; and he was 
of opinion that the words proposed by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
were certainly as good—indeed, he 
(Mr. W. Fowler) thought they were 
better — than the words ‘fair and 
reasonable.” If the hon. Gentleman 
went to a Division he should vote with 


im. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was glad to 
hear the observations which had just 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the borough of Cambridge 
(Mr. W. Fowler), because he (Mr. Chap- 
lin) had never departed from the view 
which he entertained in regard to this 
matter. There was just one word which 
fell from the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) upon which he would 
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like to make a remark. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the effect of this 
Amendment would be to water down 
the Bill. Now, he (Mr. Chaplin) had 
ascertained two matters in connection 
with this Amendment, which, perhaps, 
he ought to have mentioned to the Com- 
mittee before. The first was, that the 
Amendment was unanimously accepted 
at a meeting of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, met for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this Bill, and of making sugges- 
tions, with the view of strengthening it 
in the interests of the tenant. He also 
found that these words were taken from 
an original draft of one of the measures 
introduced by the Farmers’ Alliance. 
Under the circumstances he did not think 
these wordscould beconsidered to weaken 
the Bill in the interest of the tenant far- 
mers. The Committee were most anxious 
to come to a decision, and he would ap- 
peal to the Government to accept the 
Amendment, and put an end to what 
must necessarily be a prolonged con- 
troversy. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he sym- 
pathized with the wishes of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin), that there 
should be as much latitude as possible 
given to an agreement between landlord 
and tenant. They were told there was 
no standard set up of what was “ fair 
and reasonable compensation ;” but 
they had laid down in the Bill what he 
presumed was considered to be fair and 
reasonable compensation for improve- 
ments. He thought that the clear course 
to adopt in regard to this measure was 
to lay down that the provisions of this 
Bill formed a reasonable standard of 
compensation ; that landlords and ten- 
ants might have power to enter into 
agreements for a higher rate of com- 
pensation than would be provided in the 
Bill; but that, in order to avoid litiga- 
tion, and to make sure that farmers 
should have the benefit of this Bill, 
such as it was, a Proviso should be in- 
serted, to the effect that farmers enter- 
ing into agreements of the kind which 
was desired by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire should have the option 
of claiming compensation, either under 
the agreement, or under the Bill. If 
hon. Members were anxious to give far- 
mers the benefit of the Bill, or some- 
thing better, and also at the same time 
to avoid litigation, they ought to accept 
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the solution of the question he (Mr, 
J. W. Barclay) now proposed. 

Mr. DODSON said, he stated last 
night that the Government had not 
heard, or received, from any quarter, 
any suggestion which they could prefer 
to the words to be found in the Bill; 
and he was bound to say that the re- 
flection over night had not altered that 
opinion. The words ‘fair and reason- 
able,” as he had stated last night, and 
as was stated just now, by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland), were words known to 
the law. It was said they were not 
words understood by farmers. It cer- 
tainly appeared to him (Mr. Dodson) 
that they were clear and intelligible to 
the lay mind—at least, as intelligible as 
the words proposed to be substituted ; 
and he could not agree that those hon. 
Gentlemen who had taken the view that 
the Amendment to be moved by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Stanhope)—namely, ‘‘unless such agree- 
ment is contrary to, or in evasion of, the 
objects and intention of this Act,” would 
be as clear as the words ‘ fair and rea- 
sonable.”” It would be very difficult to 
say what agreement was contrary to, or 
in evasion of, the Act. It was necessary 
to have, in relation to these words “ fair 
and reasonable,” some standard upon 
which the Court could go. There was 
a standard provided by the Bill. The 
Bill laid down what the compensation 
should be—namely, the value of the 
improvements. There was thus a stan- 
dard for the Oourt to go by; and, 
therefore, ‘‘ fair and reasonable” com- 
pensation might be something which 
approximately gave to a tenant the 
value of his improvements, though it 
might be given in some other form than 
that which was provided under the terms 
of the Act. He presumed they were 
now discussing the Amendment of which 
Notice had been given by the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), therefore he would not pro- 
ceed to discuss the Amendment which 
had been placed on the Paper by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), which he presumed would be 
moved as a subsequent Amendment 
[**Go on!” ] If it was the pleasure of 
the Committee that he should on, he 
would state why he preferred to retain 
the clause in the form in which it stood, 
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rather than adopt the Amendment pro- 

osed by the right hon. Baronet. 

he Amendment of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was to insert the words ‘ the 
specific compensation provided by ‘The 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 
1875’ or other.’”? Now, the effect of 
that would be to set up a double stan- 
dard—a standard under the Bill, and a 
standard under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1875. He was at a loss to 
know, if they provided in this clause 
that an agreement in the terms of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, was 
to be considered a ‘‘ fair and reason- 
able” standard, how the Court could set 
aside such agreement. If they were to 
put before the Court, by the Amendment 
of the right hon. Baronet, an agreement 
embodying the terms of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, 1875, he did not 
know how the Court could decide that 
it was not ‘‘ fair and reasonable,”’ or how 
it could set the agreement aside. He 
thought it would be unwise to adopt 
that Amendment in other respects. It 
would bring in all those petty restric- 
tions with regard to manures and feeding 
stuff; and, therefore, he thought they 
had better leave in the clause the words 
‘‘ fair and reasonable,’ which were 
generally intelligible to the lay mind. 
To go back to the Amendment immedi- 
ately before them—namely, that of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), it had been 
stated that the words were approved by 
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the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 


He (Mr. Dodson) had great respect for 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture as 
an authority on agricultural matters; 
but when they were drafting an Act of 
Parliament, it was the Government and 
the House of Commons that must be 
responsible, and must take upon them- 
selves the framing of a measure that 
would work, and be acceptable to the 
public at large. They could not, there- 
fore, be content to accept what they 
thought worse words, because they had 
received the approbation of agricultural 
meetings. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the provisions of the Bill might be 
intelligible to lawyers; but what was 
feared was that they would not be in- 
telligible to the public generally. The 
object of this and several other Amend- 
ments was, that there should be some- 
thing done to preserve the landlords 
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and tenants who only desired to make 
bond fide agreements amongst them- 
selves from troublesome and costly 
lawsuits. He disclaimed, as he was 
sure his hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) did, 
any desire to water down the Bill; but 
he could not agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) that there 
was anything in the Bill which was a 
sufficient standard on which the valuers 
could work. On the contrary, it seemed 
to him that the provisions of the Bill 
were framed so as to leave everything 
in the vaguest possible way to the 
valuers, although, no doubt, the Bill 
had been, to some extent, made plainer 
by the Amendments that had been al- 
ready introduced in the 1st clause. Now, 
his proposal, which he would venture 
very shortly to allude to, because the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded to it, 
was that there should be some standard 
fixed on which both landlord and tenant 
might agree, and which, if once fixed, 
should be recognized by the Courts, when 
it came to be interpreted at the determi- 
nation of the tenancy, as an agreement 
giving, in the words of the Bill, fair and 
reasonable compensation. Why had the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed an alter- 
native agreement? It seemed to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman must have 
felt, in the first place, that the provi- 
sions of the Bill were, as he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) had already stated, so 
vague that landlords and tenants, in 
very many instances, would, in order to 
insure some certainty in the future, 
seek to make an agreement; and, in the 
second place, that the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament on this subject, what- 
ever they might be, could not be univer- 
sally applicable to every part of the 
country. He believed many landlords 
and tenants would desire, by a bond fide 
agreement, to relieve themselves from 
the vagueness of the Bill, and he pro- 
posed to enable them to know when they 
had succeeded in doing so. The Act of 
1875 laid down, clearly and distinctly, 
what’the improvements were for which 
the tenant was to be compensated. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had spoken of 
restrictions in the case of the use of 
artificial manures. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had described 
those as petty restrictions; but he did 
not believe that there were any petty 
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restrictions in the Act of 1875 at all. 
If, however, the Government considered 
that they were unfair restrictions, would 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy suggest in what parti- 
culars they were unfair; and would he 
go further than that, and amend his Bill, 
in order to make provision for them? 
Let the Committee turn to the rules re- 
lating to artificial manures and feeding 
stuffs. The Act of 1875 provided that, 
in awarding compensation, consideration 
should be given to the expenditure in- 
curred in this way for a period of two 
years preceding, provided that the out- 
lay during the last year of tenancy was 
not more than the average annual outlay 
for the three years preceding. That 
proposal it was intended, in a subsequent 
Amendment, he believed, to engraft upon 
the Bill; but what he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) desired was, that such an 
agreement as was contained in that 
nage should, if made, be held to 

e a valid agreement between the land- 
lord and tenant. He certainly failed to 
see anything wrong in such a propo- 
sition, and it practically endorsed the 

roposal made by the Select Committee 
ast year, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was Chairman. He 
believed that Committee unanimously 
agreed that the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875 should 
be adopted as one of the alternative 
methods of granting fair and reasonable 
compensation to a tenant. Why were the 
Committee to depart from that basis now? 
All he wanted was that there should be 
some possibility of landlords and tenants 
meeting each other on fair and suitable 
grounds. If they adopted the proposal 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), embodied 
in the Bill which his hon. Friend had 
introduced last year, and agreed that 
the landlord and tenant, having made 
rules by which compensation should be 
assessed, should submit those rules to 
arbitration in the manner provided by 
the Bill on the commencement of the 
tenancy; and if an agreement so sanc- 
tioned by the arbitrator were held to be 
valid at the termination of the tenancy, 
then he should be quite content. All 
he desired was, that there should be 
some possibility, on the part of the 
landlord and tenant, who desired to act 
fairly by each other, to relieve them- 
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selves and their representatives from 
the future litigation which this Bill 
certainly seemed to open out for them. 
All he wanted was, that there should be 
some opportunity of making a bond fide 
agreement, and that the landlord and 
tenant should be placed upon such a 
footing that they should be able to adopt 
that course. But, by the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Govern- 
ment absolutely declined, as far as he 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) could see, to 
accept any Amendment; it declined to 
put any interpretation upon the words 
‘‘ fair and reasonable ;”’ and it refused to 
insert words in the clause which should 
have the effect of enabling the parties 
to escape from litigation. He had no 
alternative left but to support the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster said that he objected to the 
Amendment which he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had placed upon the Paper, be- 
cause it would have the effect of estab- 
lishing the Lincolnshire custom—which 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted to 
be a good custom—throughout the whole 
of England. Now, his Amendment pro- 
posed nothing of the kind. It simply 
allowed a reference to that custom, and 
if anything different was: required, it 
could be adopted; but he sincerely hoped 
that there would be, before the debate 
closed, a much more favourable expres- 
sion of opinion from the Government 
than that which had yet fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that the 
Government would not persist in their 
refusal to consider an Amendment on 
the subject. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought he 
ought to apologize for discussing two 
Amendments at once; but he was afraid 
he had been encouraged in doing so by 
the action of the Committee itself. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), however, proposed to go a step 
further, and ask the Committee to con- 
sider three Amendments, with a view 
to carrying out the object of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin). As the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee was the 
Amendment which the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire had himself moved— 
namely, to insert certain words in the 
clause, and as he (Mr. Dodson) had 
already expressed his opinion that the 
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words proposed to be inserted could 
not be accepted, it was not necessary 
that he should carry the discussion fur- 
ther. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
an allusion had been made by the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) to the fact that it was pro- 
posed to add a clause, on the recom- 
mendation of the Farmers’ Alliance, in 
order to prevent the Bill from leaving 
anything to be determined by a Court 
of Law. The proposal of the Farmers’ 
Alliance contained an Arbitration Clause, 
and that clause was so clear in respect 
of compensation, that there could be no 
difficulty as to the interpretation of its 
terms. He (Mr. James Howard) ob- 
jected not only to the words ‘ fair and 
reasonable,” but to the whole section; but 
on totally different grounds from those 
which had been urged. He objected to 
it, because it was an unnecessary inter- 
ference with the form of contract; and 
he objected further to the present sec- 
tion, because it proposed to allow the 
provisions of the Act to be set aside. If 
the Act were just and reasonable, and 
its conditions were suitable, why should 
they allow any parties to set it aside? 
He would ask the Committee seriously 
to consider whether a Bill which pro- 
vided for compensation to tenant far- 
mers should involve the necessity of an 
appeal to a Court of Law? How could 
such a course inspire that confidence in 
the breasts of tenant farmers, necessary 
to induce them to make the outlay which 
it was the very object of the Bill to 
stimulate? He entirely agreed with 
what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) in believing that the proposal 
of the hon. and learned Member for 

- West Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
afforded a solution of the difficulty. The 
Bill introduced by that hon. and learned 
Member gave the tenant the option of 
claiming compensation under the pro- 
visions of the Act; but it did not involve 
the necessity of resorting to a Court of 
Law. He could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Gloucestershire that the Act of 1875 
left nothing to be desired. He objected 
to the whole section as being a most one- 
sided one, and he believed that the entire 
object of the Bill would be defeated, 
unless the tenant and the landlord were 
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precluded from the necessity of resorting 
to a Court of Law. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that, as far as 
he could understand the matter, the 
words of the clause as they stood were 
the best. What the Committee had to 
consider were the improvements re- 
ferred to in the Schedule of the Bill; 
and the question was whether any agree- 
ment between the landlord and the 
tenant for compensation, in respect of 
such improvements, should prevent the 
operation of the Bill? His opinion was 
that the only way to prevent the opera- 
tion of the Bill was to provide for the 
payment of proper compensation. It 
was only fair that such provision should 
be made as far as the landlord and 
tenant were concerned ; and he failed to 
see how they could better provide for it 
than by inserting the words ‘‘ fair and 
reasonable,’’ which were words well 
known and recognized by law, and ought 
not to give rise to much difficulty as far 
as he knew. Of course, either party 
might apply to a Court to decide what 
were fair and reasonable terms; and it 
was desirable, therefore, to provide, as 
far as possible, by the Bill, that the 
umpire or arbitrator should be a com- 
petent person. The working of all the 
clauses of the Bill would depend, to a 
great extent, upon the competency of the 
persons who were appointed to carry out 
the provisions of the measure. He, 
therefore, trusted that the provisions of 
the Bill would secure the nomination of 
properly-qualified and competent per- 
sons. If that were done, he certainly 
failed to see that there would be any 
difficulty in the matter. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he hoped 
that the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) would withdraw his 
Amendment, and allow the Bill to pro- 
ceed. He could not see the slightest 
difference between the words in the Bill 
and the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member. He certainly failed to 
see any possible safeguard in the 
Amendment. If an impartial person 
were asked to read an agreement, and 
to decide whether it was fair and 
reasonable on the one hand, or whe- 
ther such an agreement was contrary 
to or an evasion of the Act, he would 
be bound to express the same opinion. 
He therefore thought that the Com- 
mittee were at present engaged on 
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a most unprofitable discussion ; and he 
hoped the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire, by withdrawing the Amendment, 
would allow the matter to drop, and 
enable the Committee to proceed to 
something which was of real import- 
ance. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 84; 
Noes 221: Majority 137.—(Div. List, 
No. 219.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he now proposed to move, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 7, after the 
word ‘‘Act,” to insert ‘the specific 
compensation provided by ‘The Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875,’ 
or other.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
7, after the word ‘‘ Act,” to insert the 
words ‘‘the specific compensation pro- 
vided by ‘The Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1875,’ or other.”—(Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would not consider that 
he was wanting in respect to the Amend- 
ment if he declined to discuss the ques- 
tions which had been raised further. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
there was only one question he wished 
to ask—namely, that if the Government 
would not accept the Amendment, would 
they agree to the insertion of a clause 
in the Bill, which would define more 
accurately than at present the rules 
under which the arbitrators were to 
assess compensation under the Act? If 
that were: done, the object he had in 
view would be entirely accomplished. 

Mr. DODSON said, he could not 
undertake to insert in the Bill rules for 
the guidance of the valuers. He was 
bound to say that he thought the valuers 
were much more likelyto know their 
own business than the House of Com- 
mons was able to teach them. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster would 
accept a provision which he proposed 
to insert at the end of the Bill, in order 
to attach more certainty to the terms 
upon which the compensation was to be 
given ? 
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Mr. DODSON said, the question be- 
fore the Committee was the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach); and, no doubt, 
when the proper time arrived, the Com- 
mittee would be prepared to give the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton) every consideration 
it deserved. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, the deci- 
sion at which the Committee had arrived 
by a large majority in no way inter- 
fered with the Amendment they were 
now discussing, although, no doubt, the 
question had been discussed, to a great 
extent, in considering the last Amend- 
ment before the Committee. At the 
same time, the decision of the Commit- 
tee had been taken upon that Amend- 
ment, and upon that Amendment alone, 
and in no way had the Committee 
arrived at a decision in regard to the 
present proposition. Therefore, he hoped 
the Committee would see its way to the 
acceptance of the Amendment now be- 
fore it; and, with the indulgence of the 
Committee, he would give one or two 
instances why, in his opinion, that 
course ought to be taken. Since the 
Act of 1875 it was notorious that thou- 
sands of agreements had been entered 
into, embodying, more or less, the pro- 
visions of that Act, in respect of the 
different districts to which those agree- 
ments applied. Every one of those 
agreements had now the force of law. 
The present Bill would destroy the vali- 
dity of every one of them, and in 
future they would be left in a state of 
absolute uncertainty, because the Bill 
set up no standard which was to give 
the valuer anything whatever to go 
upon. Nay, even more than that—and 
he would ask the particular attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to 
this — by the Bill they virtually re- 
pealed the Act of 1875. Might not the 
valuer be likely to say—‘‘ Parliament 
has repealed that Statute, because it 
was a bad Act, and because its provi- 
sions were not applicable; and, there- 
fore, I decline to consider that the sec- 
tions of that Act afford any information 
to guide me in making my. award in 
regard to the valuations.” He did not 
think there could be any difference 
upon that point, and the effect of the 
present Bill would be to set aside every 
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one of the agreements made under the 
Act of 1875, no matter how well 
weighed, or how well considered they 
might have been. It would be a matter 
of the greatest possible advantage to a 
valuer that he should, at least, have 
before him one standard to go upon. 
He would say—‘ Here is an agreement 
made absolutely in accordance with the 
Act of 1875; it is a perfectly valid 
agreement; but hereisanotheragreement 
which does not follow that Act word for 
word, or line by line, but it makes some 
minute alteration applicable to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case. Now, 
he (Mr. R. H. Paget} contended that 
that, nevertheless, ought to be consi- 
dered to be a valid agreement. If they 
took away the Act of 1875, let them see 
what it was that the Bill proposed to 
set up instead. It provided no standard 
whatever, and it was as clear as pos- 
sible that everything would be landed 
in confusion. There would be a doubt 
thrown upon the validity of every one 
of these agreements, no matter how 
bond fide they might have been entered 
into with the tenants ; and he was bound 
to say that, in a great majority of cases, 
they would have been entered into 
after full discussion and consideration 
with the tenants. The consequence 
would be that, although they were fully 
repared to recognize the spirit and 
justice of the Act of 1875, every agree- 
ment entered into under it would not 
be worth the paper upon which it was 
written; because at any moment it 
might be said that the agreement was 
not fair and reasonable. It was in the 
interests of the farmers of England that 
he strongly urged Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to accept the Amendment now 
before them. If they did not, the con- 
sequence would be that both landlords 
and tenants in the future would be 
landed in a world of difficult litigation, 
the end of which it was impossible at 
present to foresee. He, therefore, made 
the strongest appeal in his power to Her 
Majesty’s Government to accept the 
Amendment; and if he wanted to 
adduce any argument in favour of 
the proposition it was this — that 
there had been no meeting of farmers, 
either in connection with the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture or any other 
Chamber or place throughout the whole 
of England, where distinct exception 
_had not been taken to this very clause, 
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owing to its vagueness and uncertainty, 
and to a strong feeling that it must 
eventually give rise to an enormous 
amount of litigation. He knew it was 
contended that, if these words were in- 
serted, a Court of Law would be bound 
to interpret the Act of 1875 as being of 
universal application. He was of opi- 
nion that it would be impossible, in the 
face of the words themselves, to main- 
tain that view. How would the words 
run as the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire proposed 
to introduce them ?—not that the Act of 
1875 should be the one and the only 
thing ; but there were to come in after- 
wards the words “or other fair and 
reasonable compensation.” The point 
the Committee had to consider was this. 
Wherever the Act of 1875 was appli- 
cable, that Act having been accepted 
ipso facto, an agreement entered into 
under it should be a legal and valid 
one; but if the Act had not been ac- 
cepted, then it should not be applicable, 
if any other fair and reasonable arrange- 
ment could come in. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and the Govern- 
ment to give the farmers of England 
the credit of understanding their own 
business. He knew what they wanted, 
and he was bound to say that what they 
did want was that they should be able 
to bring in the Act of 1875 as a standard, 
and as something to help them in pre- 
venting future litigation. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped that, after the lengthy discussion 
which had taken place upon the sub- 
ject, the Committee would consent to 
arrive at a decision upon it. He fully 
recognized the fact that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had 
not approached the subject with any 
hostility to the Bill, but with a desire to 
assist the Government in framing the 
clause. But if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to stand by their 
proposal, it must be considered that it 
was not only on the ground that they 
had no hostility to the proposal because 
it came from the other side of the House, 
but from a firm belief that the proposi- 
tion now made in the Bill in its present 
shape was the best for the House and 
the country to accept. His great objec- 
tion to the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend was that it set up a second 
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standard in opposition to that which was 
already contained in the Bill. The pro- 
posal of the Bill was that— 


“In the case of a tenancy under a contract 
of tenancy beginning after the commencement 
of this Act, any particular agreement in writing 
secures to the tenant for any improvement 
mentioned in the third part of the Schedule 
hereto, and executed after the commencement 
of this Act, fair and reasonable compensation, 
then in such case the compensation in respect 
of such improvement shall be payable in pur- 
suance of the particular agreement, and shall 
be deemed to be substituted for compensation 
under this Act.” 


But the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to set up a second standard—namely, to 
provide that fair and reasonable com- 
pensation should be the specific compen- 
sation provided by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1875. Now, for his (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s) part, he had been 
under the impression that the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, 1875, had not been 
so universally accepted as to afford any 
indication that the tenant farmers or 
landlords were satisfied with it. Per- 
sonally, he had never been one of those 
who had condemned the Act, or who 
had entertained any great objection to 
the compensation provided under it; 
but he was certainly under the impres- 
sion that the great bulk of the persons 
interested in the Act declined to adopt 
it, and that many of the landlords had 
given notice of their intention not to be 
bound by it, or to accept its provisions 
as a satisfactory standard of compensa- 
tion. No doubt, in many parts of the 
country the standard of compensation 
had been accepted as a suitable one; 
but, in other parts, that had not been 
the case. For instance, in the county 
of Lincoln, although the standard laid 
down by the Act very nearly approached 
the Lincolnshire custom, it was not con- 
sidered to be as satisfactory as that 
custom itself. Now, the Government 
had no desire to set up a second standard 
in the present Bill, and there were other 
objections to such a course—namely, 
the confusion which would occur in a 
Bill which virtually repealed the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1875, by incorpo- 
rating in it certain clauses of that kind 
in a very inconvenient form. Ifthe prin- 
ciple of the Amendment were adopted 
by the Committee, it would be necessary 
to specify the particular scale of com- 
pensation under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1875, in a new Schedule; and 
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any reference in such a manner would, 
he thought, be a most inconvenient 
mode of dealing with the question. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
his right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had admitted that the difficulty of form 
might be overcome by inserting a new. 
Schedule in the Bill. He must confess 
that he was very much surprised to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman that, in 
his opinion, the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1875 had failed, because it was 
not acceptable to the country at large. 
He had certainly heard, over and over 
again, from the right hon. Gentleman 
and others who sat on that side of the 
House, that the failure of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1875—and it was 
a point in regard to which hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House had always been twitted—was 
due to the fact that it was not compul- 
sory, and that wicked landlords pre- 
vented their tenants from coming under 
it. It was now objected to upon en- 
tirely different grounds, although the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works admitted that it 
was suitable to the relations between 
landlords and tenants in many parts of 
England. All that he asked was, that 
in those parts of the country where Her 
Majesty’s Government deemed that it 
was suitable, the landlords and tenants 
should be at liberty to adopt it, and 
that if they did adopt it, Parliament 
should sanction their action, and not 
exclude them from the benefits of these 
definite provisions, which had already 
received the assent of the Legislature. 

Mr. BULWER said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works was labouring under an 
entire misapprehension when he told 
the Committee that the Amendment of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) would introduce a new standard 
of.compensation. It would do nothing 
of the kind. All that it did was to 
ask the Committee that agreements 
made in accordance with the provisions 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 
should be considered to be fair and rea- 
sonable. The Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend did not add anything to the 
Act of Parliament; but it simply made 
that clear which otherwise would be 
obscure. It was simply a direction to 
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the valuer or to the Court to justify 
them in holding that an agreement en- 
tered into under the terms of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1875 was a valid 
agreement. The only object was to 
make that which was considered a fair 
and reasonable agreement compulsory. 
Therefore, the Amendment could only 
have a good effect. It was introducing 
nothing new, and certainly not estab- 
lishing a second standard. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 167: Majority 56.—(Div. List, 
No. 220.) 

Mr. BIDDELL rose to move the 
Amendment standing in his name upon 
the Paper, when 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD rose, and 
said, he had a similar Amendment upon 
the Paper, which preceded that of the 
hon. Member. 

Tuzt CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment which appeared on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. James Howard) had al- 
ready been disposed of by the previous 
Division. 

Mr. BiDDELL said, he -was of opi- 
nion that the circumstances of the case 
were not sufficient to warrant Parlia- 
ment in upsetting the freedom of con- 
tract; and he should therefore propose 
to leave out the words “ fair and reason- 
able.”” Perhaps his position would be 
better understood if he were to puta 
suppositious case. Suppose that a man 
made an agreement allowing his tenant 
70 per cent for the oil cake consumed 
upon the farm. Now, that would not 
be reasonable; it would be a most ex- 
cessive amount of compensation. At 
the same time, if a contract of that 
nature had been entered into, he did not 
see why it should be upset. On the 
other hand, if the contract was to allow 
10 per cent for the use of oil cake, that 
would be excessively low and unreason- 
able ; but, nevertheless, he did not think 
that the contract ought to be upset on 
that ground. His great object in pro- 
posing that Amendment was to uphold 
freedom of contract. At the same time, 
as he saw no chance whatever of carry- 
ing his Amendment, he thought the 
best thing he could do was to withdraw 
it, and not submit it to the decision of 
the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Bulwer 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, as an 


Amendment, to leave out “‘ fair and rea- 
sonable compensation,’ and to insert— 
‘*Such compensation as, in the opinion of 
+ i pace is not less than is provided by this 
Ct. 
His object was to provide that the rea- 
sonableness of the compensation should 
be determined by reference to the pro- 
visions of the Act. One great objection 
to the use of the word ‘reasonable ”’ 
was that it required a lawsuit in order 
to determine what was reasonable; and 
he thought it would be better, therefore, 
to guide the arbitrator in his determina- 
tion of what was fair and reasonable by 
referring him to the terms of the Act 
itself. He did not happen to know 
what was the policy of the Government 
in regard to this question. He did not 
know whether they intended to propose 
one general clause dealing with ques- 
tions arising between the landlord and 
tenant under agreements. If they did, 
it would not be necessary to persist in 
this Amendment ; because the object he 
had in view would be fully covered by a 
general clause in the Bill relating to 
disputes between the landlord and 
tenant. In submitting the Amendment, 
he was simply anxious to give the Go- 
vernment an opportunity of stating their 
views. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 8, leave out “ fair and rea- 
sonable compensation,” and insert ‘‘ such com- 
pensation as, in the opinion of the Referees, is 
not less than is provided by this Act.’’—(Mr. 
J. W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he thought he 
had stated the other night that these 
matters, under the Bill as it stood, might 
be questions of the construction of the 
agreement, and would have to be deter- 
mined by a Court of Law. He doubted 
very much whether the determination 
of matters of that kind should be left to 
areferee or valuer. It might bea ques- 
tion altogether of the construction of the 
agreement; and he thought the effect of 
incorporating Clause 36 of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1875 would be to 
take all such questions to a Court of 
Law. He was inclined to think, from 
what passed the other night, that that 
would be the best course to follow. 
Perhaps there might be a question 
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whether minor disputes might not be 
settled by arbitrators —for instance, 
where the sum at issue was less than 
£100, and that questions of a higher 
amount should be subject to an appeal 
to a higher Court. But, as at present 
advised, he should prefer to leave the 
clause in the form in which it stood. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, as he understood the Bill, the only 
resort, in nearly every one of these cases, 
would be to a Court of Law. There 
should be something in the Act to en- 
able an ordinary valuer to decide the 
position in which an agreement might 
place the contracting parties; and he still 
hoped the Government would do some- 
thing in that direction. 

Mr. DODSON said, he apprehended 
that if any difference as to amount arose 
between the parties, it would be sub- 
mitted, in the first instance, to arbi- 
tration. 

Sm THOMAS AOLAND said, in his 
opinion, if matters had to be decided, he 
should prefer their being decided in open 
Court. The objection to references was 
that they were secret, and no one ever 
knew how they were settled. If a 
high class umpire could be secured, 
possibly some kind of arbitration might 
be arrangeable; but he believed it 
would be far better for the parties to go 
into open Court and be examined as 
witnesses. 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he had been to may meetings where this 
matter had been discussed, and the 
farmers all put their finger upon this 
clause, and asked what was the mean- 
ing of ‘‘fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion.” It was not a term which con- 
veyed anything definite to the agricul- 
tural mind, and he doubted whether it 
did tothe legal mind. Farmers were en- 
tirely opposed to having this matterhung 
up in this manner; and, therefore, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be ready to acoept an Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman said these matters 
would be settled by valuation; but a 
valuation was one thing, and the point 
whether an agreement was fair and rea- 
sonable was another thing. ‘ Fair and 


reasonable” was simply a legal opinion ; 
it was a matter simply of judgment and 
custom, and therefore the two things 
were not the same. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, everybody 
seemed to treat an agreement as if it 
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were a matter of about two lines. Until 
an agreement was in the hands of the 
valuators they could not tell whether 
it was fair as a whole, or in = or 
what part they objected to; and there- 
fore he did not see that, as a matter of 
necessity, the matter would go a Court 
of Law. He hoped such a matter would 
not go to a Court of Law at all, and he 
thought the obvious way of dealing with 
the question was for the valuator to take 
the agreement into his own hands; and if 
he, on the part of the tenant or the land- 
lord, took exception to any portion of it, 
an umpire could be called in to decide 
whether it was fair or not. There was 
a very good class of men—Inspectors 
under the Land Commissioners — and 
either landlords or tenants would rather 
have their decision on a practical point 
than that of a County Court Judge, who 
knew nothing about agriculture, and 
nothing about agreements. Therefore, 
he thought there was a great deal in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), for 
anything that would keep landlords and 
tenants out of a Court of Law would be 
a great advantage. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he hoped 
the Government would not give way 
upon this point. It appeared to him 
that the Amendment involved this— 
that not only when a dispute rose, but 
in every caseif compensation was secured 
by private agreement, it must be made 
a matter ofreference. That, he thought, 
would be most objectionable ; because, 
although he had great respect for valuers, 
very nice questions might arise; and, 
while he was as unwilling as the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon- 
shire (Sir Thomas Acland) to go into 
Courts of Law, yet, if difficult and deli- 
cate questions arose, it would be far 
better that they should be settled in 
Courts of Law than by valuers, who had 
very little experience in reference to such 
matters. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) would go toa 
Division, unless the Government gave 
a promise to introduce some words to 
the same effect as the Amendment. He 
was satisfied that the Bill would be a 
failure, for there was no class of people 
in the country more afraid of law than 
tenant farmers. As to valuers, they were 
constantly called upon to settle difficulties 
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arising from agreements, und to deter- 
mine what they meant. 

Me. J. W. BARCLAY said, the 
valuer had only to determine what was 
fair and reasonable; but if the matter 
went to a Oourt of Law, he would not 
express any opinion, for it was a ques- 
tion of practice, and he would refer it to 
someone of skill to determine. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he hoped the 
Government would do everything in 
their power to avoid the necessity of a 
tenant having to go to a Court of Law. 
He knew of nothing that was a greater 
detriment to the community than that 
landlords and tenants should go to law ; 
and if the words of this section in any 
way encouraged litigation, they would 
be very prejudicial. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
had said, there was no class in the com- 
munity who regarded with distrust and 
suspicion the action of Courts of Law 
and deprecated litigation so much as 
tenant farmers. He hoped, therefore, 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) considered this clause, he 
would be able to introduce some specific 
provision which should render any ap- 
peal to Courts of Law unlikely. 

_Viscount EBRINGTON said, he 
hoped the Government would not give 
way. The Committee had spent several 
hours last night on this matter, and he 
thought the argument which had had 
most weight was, that the words were 
well known in legal documents, and, so 
to speak, were capable of legal inter- 
pretation. Now, however, it was pro- 
= to refer this delicate question to 

ap-hazard valuers, who, whatever their 
other merits, were not very well in- 
formed on such matters as this. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that another 
objection to throwing this matter into 
the hands of valuers—namely, the ques- 
tion of whether the compensation was 
fair and reasonable — would arise on 
every occasion; but if it was left toa 
Court of Law the question would only 
arise in extreme cases. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON, in 
moving to insert at the end of the 
clause— 


** Provided always, That where such agree- 
ment in writing secures ific compensation 
prescribed under ‘The Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1875,’ or such othér compensation as is 
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generally equivalent to the same, according to 
the custom of the locality, such compensation 
shall be deemed Sfair and reasonable within the 
meaning of this Act,” 


said, that when this question was dis- 
cussed last night at the instance of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), he raised the point whether, 
in the case of a farm or an estate 
under the Act of 1875, compensation 
upon these terms would be held to 
be fair and reasonable; and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) 
expressed the opinion that it would beso 
held, in most cases, except in such cases 
where the cultivation or custom of the 
district made it unreasonable or insuffi- 
cient. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
suggested that some Proviso, embodying 
the opinions which had been put forward 
by the right hon. Baronet, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
himself should be proposed. He (Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton) believed that would 
be the easiest and simplest way of get- 
ting some standard of compensation, and 
doing away with constant references to 
Courts of Law. The hon. Member for 
Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) had just told the 
Committee that what tenant farmers 
dreaded most was litigation. He quite 
agreed in that. They were afraid of 
uncertainty, and would rather trust to 
the evils they had than fly to others 
they knew not of; and nothing would 
more weaken the effect of this Bill 
than matters being left over. Tenant 
farmers had pointed out this element of 
uncertainty at many meetings. The 
words ‘‘ fair and reasonable” conveyed 
nothing to them, and what a landlord 
might consider ‘‘ fair and reasonable” 
a tenant might not; and a definition or 
standard incorporated in the Bill would 
greatly simplify matters. There was 
also an element of elasticity desirable, 
for it was impossible to draw any agree- 
ment which would suit every county. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, at end of Clause, to add these 
words—‘ Provided always, That where such 
agreement in writing secures specific compensa- 
tion prescribed under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1875, or such other compensation as is 
generally equivalent to the same, according to 
the cultivation or custom of the locality, such 
compensation shall be deemed fair and reason- 
able within the meaning of this Act.”—(Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he could not as- 
sent to the Amendment, and hoped it 
would not be pressed. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEAOH 
appealed to the hon. Baronet to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, toadd at the end of the Clause— 
“Where, under a tenancy commencing before 
the passing of this Act, either no rent or a 
merely nominal rent was made payable at the 
commencement of the tenancy, and thenceforth 
during either the whole or a portion only of the 
term of the tenancy, in consideration, either 
expressed or implied, of the tenant making any 
reclamation or other improvement, then the 
tenant shall be deemed, by means of abatement 
of his rent, to have received compensation for 
such reclamation or other improvement, and 
the compensation so received by him shall be 
deemed substituted for compensation under this 
Act.” —(Mr. A. F. Egerton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON thought the case dealt 
with by this Amendment was met by 
Sub-section A of Clause 6. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that, if 
that was the case, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawu. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he desired to raise a very important 
point, upon which he had spoken on a 
previous Amendment. He proposed to 
add at the end of the clause— 

“ Provided, That a landlord and tenant may, 
before executing any such particular agreement, 
concur in referring the terms thereof to an 
umpire, to be appointed in manner provided 
by section twenty-three of ‘The Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act, 1876 ;’ and an agree- 
ment which has been found by such umpire to 
secure such fair and reasonable compensation as 
aforesaid, and has been signed by the landlord 
and tenant and countersigned by the umpire, 
shall be deemed to secure fair and reasonable 
compensation to the tenant.” 


All that he desired, by this Amendment, 
was to enable the landlord and tenant, if 
they chose, to do at the commencement 
of a tenancy what the Bill would enable 
them to do at its termination. The 
compensation under this Bill must, of 
course, be settled by the valuers at a 
certain amount, but according to certain 
rules. He did not interfere with the 
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amount at which the compensation was 
to be fixed; but it would be necessary 
that an agreement should eontain certain 
rules as to the mode in which it should 
be computed, and he wished that the 
two persons who desired to make an 
agreement of this kind should be per- 
mitted to refer it to an impartial umpire 
of the independence contemplated by 
the Act of 1875, who should decide whe- 
ther or not the agreement provided the 
fair and reasonable compensation in- 
tended by the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words— 
“Provided, That a landlord and tenant may, 
before executing any such particular agreement, 
concur in referring the terms thereof to an 
umpire, to be appointed in manner provided 
by section twenty-three of ‘The Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act, 1875;’ and an agree- 
ment which has been found by such umpire to 
secure such fair and reasonable compensation as 
aforesaid, and has been signed by the landlord 
and tenant, and countersigned by the umpire, 
shall be deemed to secure fair and reasonable 
compensation to the tenant.’?—(Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that, in his opinion, if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) was 
going to oppose every one of these 
Amendments, it was time to report Pro- 
gress, and let this question stand over 
till the Amendment could appear on the 
Paper and the right hon. Gentleman had 
had an opportunity of judging whether 
he could accept it or not. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


QUESTIONS. 


Oro — 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(ENGLAND) BILL. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked, Whether it was intended to pro- 
ceed with the Bill at the Evening Sit- 
ting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Government had good hopes of 
being able to proceed with it; but they 
were not entirely masters of the situa- 
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tion. It would entirely depend upon 
the hour at which it might be reached. 
Unless it was reached by 11 o’clock, it 
would not be proceeded with. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he thought there ought to be a definite 
understanding as to whether or not the 
Bill would be taken at the Evening 
Sitting, as it was rather unreasonable 
that hon. Gentlemen should be kept in 
doubt upon the subject till so late an 
hour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would, to 
some extent, depend upon hon. Gentle- 
men who had Motions on the Paper for 
that evening. He had done the very 
best he could in the matter, and believed 
the feeling of the House was generally 
in favour of proceeding with the Bill, 
and that it would not be satisfactory to 
waste a night. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
thought that great dissatisfaction would 
be felt if the Bill were proceeded with 
to-night. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
said, he would point out that many hon. 
Gentlemen had gone away under the 
impression that the discussion would not 
be renewed till Monday. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would ask 
the Government not to place the Order 
on the Paper for the Evening Sitting. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





‘ The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Sveaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


TENURE OF LAND—PEASANT PRO- 
PRIETARY.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable, in order to increase the productive- 
ness of the land, to arrest the decline of the 
rural population, and to promote the interests 


Mr. Gladstone 
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of the commercial industries of the Country, 
that provision should be made by Parliament to 
facilitate the acquirement by agricultural la- 
bourers, tenant farmers, and others, of pro- 
prietary rights in agricultural land,” 
said, that in the direction which he in- 
dicated by his Resolution would be 
found an important means of arriving 
at a permanent settlement of the Land 
Question. The present land system 
which obtained in this country, and 
whose tendency was to place land in the 
hands of an ever-decreasing number of 
proprietors, had been abolished in every 
other part of the world, and had en- 
tirely arg down as far as England 
was concerned. Its effect had been such 
that at the present time one fourth of the 
land in England and Wales was in the 
hands of less than 1,000 persons; while, 
owing to the existence of that system, 
the farmers of this country were unable 
to compete either with the American 
farmers, or with the small land pro- 
prietors on the Continent, the result of 
which was that the farmers in England 
had fallen into a very bad condition, 
and labourers, notwithstanding their in- 
creased wages, were relatively little 
better off than they were before. In 
1880, out of 1,366 bankruptcies, 9 per 
cent of the whole were farmers. Then, 
taking a lower class, that of the agricul- 
tural labourers, they were still in a star- 
vation circle, and practically cut off from 
the land, for the poor farm labourer had 
no possibility of becoming proprietor of 
the land he tilled. The effect of all this 
was to reduce the productiveness of the 
land. It was said that the produce 
of all our farms and homesteads was 
£300,000,000 per annum, and public 
authorities on that question confirmed 
the statement that the productiveness of 
the country could be enormously in- 
creased under another land system. For 
instance, Sir John Laws, in a speech at 
Berwick, said there was no doubt the 
“Soil of this country could produce far more 
wheat and meat for the support of the popula- 
tion than it did—if not, indeed, all that is re- 
quired to support the population.” 
Countries like Friesland and Belgium, 
supporting a dense population, sent us 
large quantities of produce, and the sup- 
plies derived from other foreign lands 
were largely increasing. Political 
economists said—‘‘ Why not buy food 
in the cheapest market?” That ques- 
tion, he thought, ought not to be asked 
with regard to commodities for the pro- 
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duction of which our soil was suitable, 
when there were in this country tens of 
thousands of unemployed and insuffi- 
ciently - employed people, and, at the 
same time, tens of thousands of untilled 
acres, and when the demand for food 
was always ahead of the supply. Durin 

the past 10 years labour on farms ha 

diminished in the majority of cases to 
only a quarter, or half the number of 
men, the production having decreased 
in like proportion. How was it that 
the productiveness of the soil had di- 
minished? Many farmers talked of bad 
weather and want of sunshine; but, in 
many cases, the foul condition of the 
land was largely the cause of the unpro- 
ductiveness of the soil. With regard 
to the rural population, the last Census 
showed that it had extensively decreased 
in almost every parish throughout the 
country. The number of paupers, how- 
ever, had not decreased. That showed 
that a spasmodic increase of prosperity 
in trade was no true index of the general 
welfare of the country. What had be- 
come of these labourers, who had been 
‘« squeezed off the land.”” Some, and a 
considerable number, had emigrated, 
and political enonomists said they had 
become our customers, because they 
were cultivating the waste lands in 
Queensland and Canada. But they 
would surely have been as good cus- 
tomers, if allowed to remain here and 
cultivate the waste lands of Devonshire 
and Warwickshire. What would our 
wealth do for us, if we got rid of the very 
backbone of our country, which these 
men were, by emigration? Then, large 
numbers of those who were reared in 
agricultural districts sought their for- 
tunes in towns, where the competition 
for the means of sustaining life became 
proportionately keener, and where they 
were obliged to herd together in dense 
masses, and ultimately swelled, by the 
displacement of others who had grown 
older and less able to labour, the list of 
paupers. That was a workman’s ques- 
tion ; and, though they might have their 
trades unions, strikes, and regulation 
of out-put, so long as there was this 
perpetual influx into the great towns 
they would never have anything but 
competition in wages. The result to 
the towns very few knew ; but he feared 
the people of this country would find it 
out before long if they did not mind 
what they were about. The condition 
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of the large towns of this country was 
such as would astonish many men. 
During the severe winter of 1878-9 he 
happened to be Mayor of Birmingham ; 
and he found that there were empty 
cupboards and starvation in the homes, 
not of chronic paupers, but of very re- 
spectable men of the industrial class. 
That showed him that a few weeks of 
illness, or of frost, sent them down to 
pauper condition. If we had an Eng- 
lish Zola to put before us a picture of 
our great towns, people. would be very 
much surprised, especially considering 
that we were the wealthiest nation in 
the world. And now he came to the 
remedy, which was that— 

* Provision should be made by Parliament to 
facilitate the acquirement by agricultural la- 
bourers, tenant farmers, and others, of proprie- 
tary rights in agricultural land; ” 
and he claimed for it that it would, to 
a large extent, remove theseevils. His 
proposal generally meant occupying- 
ownership. According to an eminent 
writer, peasant proprietary was an art— 
as far as England was concerned, it was 
a lost art. It was the art of living and 
saving on a small farm, and making 
the land produce more by the superior 
industry and care of the man who was 
proprietor of it. No doubt an easy 
system of land transfer would doa great 
deal; but they were not likely to have 
that for a long time, seeing how difficult 
it was to get the little that was now 
asked for. There was plenty of land 
in the market. <A writer in Zhe Times of 
July 5 said that there were 50,000 acres 
advertised in one day, and he had no 
doubt that there was five times that 
amount in the market; but who were the 
buyers? They were landowners, capi- 
talists, almost anybody but the oulti- 
vator. The fact was, asarule, he had 
not the money; and while land was 
bought, not for the primary object of 
cultivation and production, but as an 
element of social distinction and impor- 
tance, there would always be higher 
prices given for it. And that brought 
him to the last proposal in his Resolu- 
tion—that the State should assist certain 
classes in the purchase of it. In other 
words, his remedy for the ills of the 
country was to create a peasant proprie- 
tary by State aid. That principle was 
not new. It had been successfully car- 
ried out in the Church Act of 1869. It 
was carried out by Stein in Prussia, the 
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burden of whose argument was, that he 
had a duty towards the people of the 
country; and that was an argument 
which he (Mr. Jesse Collings) too, in 
his feeble manner, would wish to place 
before the House. The principle had 
been lately advocated by the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) with reference to Ireland. 
The noble Lord propcsed that the entire 
purchase money should be advanced to 
any suitable buyer at 34 per cent, to be 
paid back, both interest and capital, at 
5 per cent in 35 years. For his own 
part, he would not go so far as the noble 
Lord. He thought one-fourth would 
be sufficient for the State to advance. 
If his proposal were accepted, it would 
be necessary for the State to advance 
money; and he would insist that one- 
fourth, or, at any rate, a substantial 
sum, should be found by the purchaser, 
in order to secure that they had the 
right man—a man who had an interest 
in seeing that the price at which ground 
was bought was not too high, and to 
secure the public against loss by the 
transaction. Again, he did not agree 
with the noble Lord as to the machinery. 
The noble Lord would have central au- 
thorities. But a central authority would 
require a large Staff, and would not be 
as economical as a local authority. 
Everything that concerned the social 
well-being of the people must be better 
done by local authorities than by Im- 
perial authorities ; and the more impor- 
tant the duties of local authorities were 
made, the higher would be the qualifica- 
tions of the men who would undertake 
them. They were promised County 
Boards, and he would let them raise 
money for this purpose on the security 
of the rates. The credit of some Muni- 
cipal Corporations was so good that they 
could borrow money almost as cheaply 
as the State. In the first place, he 
would allot a piece of ground to each 
village school, where the children might 
learn the art of raising their own vege- 
tables, and acquire a love for the soil, 
which would keep them in the rural 
districts, and so check the overflowing 
of the rural populations into the great 
towns. He would limit the farms so 
bought to 120 acres. There were, how- 
ever, a smaller class, the best of the la- 
bourers and villagers, who had saved a 
littlemoney, small tradesmen, and others, 
whom it was desirable to reach. In order 
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to go down lower, and meet the wants of 
these classes, he would allow the local 
authorities to buy estates, and on them 
do nothing but make roads and drain 
the land, and then let it out in per- 
petual tenancies to suitable persons in 
plots from five to 20 or 30 acres. Thelocal 
authorities could charge 1 per cent over 
the interest they paid on the money they 
borrowed. This difference of 1 per cent, 
invested at 3 per cent per annum, would, 
in 47 years, recoup the whole amount; 
and the local authority would be the 
owners of the ground rents in per- 
petuity. He should forbid mortgages 
altogether on these national farms, or 
limit them to a small extent; but he 
would allow proprietors to borrow on 
their stock, furniture, or personal se- 
curity. The holders would be virtual 
owners, subject to a ground rent, which 
would be collected with the rates. It 
would be said this was a system of land 
nationalization, and so it was. The re- 
markable book of Mr. Henry George 
was being studied so much, and the 
opinions contained in it were going so 
far and wide into the minds of the 
working classes of the country, that 
it must be answered by some system 
of Land Reform, which, while just 
to all parties, would restore, in some 
shape or another, the land to the peo- 
ple. Unless that was done, in a few 
years land nationalization on Mr. Henry 
George’s lines would be found to bea 
formidable power, and the landlords 
were too few to protect themselves from 
such an agitation. It was objected that 
there would be sub-letting; but that he 
would prohibit ; if a man could not cul- 
tivate the land let to him, he must sell. 
It was objected that, in France and 
Belgium, land hunger and acquisition 
drove the occupier to the money lender, 
and that mortgages reduced productive- 
ness; and he would, as he had already 
said, forbid mortgages altogether in 
these cases; the holder might borrow 
on any other security, but the land 
should be free from debt. It was ques- 
tioned whether men would pay 3} or 4 per 
cent if there were landowners who would 
be content with 24. Owners who had 
held any length of time were getting 
more than 2} per cent; but the advan- 
tages of ownership to the cultivator more 
than compensated for the difference. The 
soil would, in fact, become the savings 
bank of the cultivator. On that point 
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he could produce several instances, in 
which farms cultivated by their owners 
had been greatly improved in value 
through increased productiveness, while 
there was no such advance in the sur- 
rounding farms occupied by tenants. 
One small owner wrote to him that some 
people thought Lord Derby was drawing 
the long bow when he said the produc- 
tion of the soil could be doubled; but 
experience showed that this could be 
done easily. He had a mass of evidence 
on every point, and he believed that 
evidence would fully justify his claim, 
that this system would cause a larger 
amount of capital to be invested in 
the purchase of the land and in its 
cultivation ; that it would increase the 
productiveness of the soil, both by im- 
proved cultivation and by the return 
of the farmers’ savings to the land; 
that it would give new life to villages 
and market towns; that it would check 
the influx into the towns; that it would 
benefit industry by increasing the de- 
mand for manufactured goods; that it 
would diminish pauperism, and promote 
the comfort and well-being of the whole 
population. The existing evils, he main- 
tained, were tending to a war of classes, 
which he, for one, wished to avoid. He 
would ask men who read of Social and 
Communistic doings in Lyons and Mar- 
seilles why those doings never went 
further in France than the large towns? 
It was because they were met by 
5,000,000 owners of the soil. In Eng- 
land, there were a few landed proprie- 
tors, and a vast proletariat, larger than 
any that existed in Europe. These 
asked for a fair share of the comforts, 
enjoyments, and material benefits of 
life. Parliament had to find out how 
that could be brought about; and he 
believed the proposal he had introduced, 
if accepted, would go a long way to- 
wards solving these social questions, 
and which, if it did not solve them 
altogether, would, he believed, add to 
the comfort of the people, and to the 
safety of the nation generally. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution of which he had given Notice. 
Viscount LYMINGTON, in rising to 
second the Motion, said, that in doing 
so he did not wish it to be understood 
that he was at one with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings) as regarded all the details of his 
scheme, but rather that he fully agreed 
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with the broad principle he had laid 
down in his Resolution. He sincerely 
regretted the necessity under which they 
had been obliged to bring so important 
a subject forward at so late a period of 
the Session. He should not attempt, 
therefore, to detain the attention of the 
House for other than a short time. In the 
few remarks he should make he would 
address himself to those who had no ob- 
jection to peasant proprietary on prin- 
ciple, but doubted whether the State 
could properly aid in bringing it about. 
It was, of course, obvious that the first 
step in the matter was to cheapen the 
legal transfer of land. That, he was 
aware, was a matter about which there 
was no difficulty in agreeing; but as it 
would have to be preceded by the sim- 
plification of title, it must take a con- 
siderable time before it could be gene- 
rally adopted. There was one argument 
against the Resolution—namely, with 
regard to the extent to which it would 
compromise the State; but that, he 
thought, should be met by a very strict 
limit as to the size of the holding above 
which the State should not render as- 
sistance in the process of purchase ; and 
for these reasons—first, the vicissitudes 
of agriculture accompanying holdings of 
a certain size, where the agriculturist 
looked to his land for corn and produce 
to sell, rather than for his own consump- 
tion. Small holdings cultivated by the 
personal labour of the owner, and look- 
ing to small items for profit, were not 
affected by foreign competition, but by 
the increasing home market, and the 
increase of population. It was reason- 
able to suppose that what was called 
agricultural depression would not affect 
them. Secondly, the man who could 
afford to buy a small farm had no 
claim to State assistance. As to the 
risk of the State, he thought they might 
consider it would ensue in two ways— 
namely, through the insolvency of the 
purchaser, and the fact that a political 
agitation might ensue. As regarded the 
insolvency, that might be considered 
from two points of view — first, how 
individual character stood in that re- 
spect; and, secondly, the results of 
experience from the working of the 
‘Bright Clauses” in Ireland. In evi- 
dence of the first, he would take the 
amount standing to the credit of 
the working classes in the savings 
banks, which amounted to no less than 
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£35,000,000 ; and, in regard to the 
second, those who studied the Returns 
would see that the ‘‘ Bright Clauses” 
had, so far as’ the security of the 
State was concerned, proved a success, 
and were a proof of the practicability 
of the scheme, and of its ultimately 
beneficial effects. Another objection 
raised to the proposition of his hon. 
Friend was that, after all, the mar- 
kets at the present moment were flooded 
with land, that there was any amount 
of land te be bought; and why should 
not the principle be carried out through 
the agency of private Companies, through 
bankers, and in other ways, and that 
the State should not interfere in the 
matter? As regarded that point, it must 
be borne in mind that the labourer was, 
of necessity, never in a position to make 
any large contribution of money until, 
probably, he attained an age when the 
desire to become a freeholder had en- 
tirely passed. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that the seourity of the money in- 
vested in these Joint Stock Companies 
was, as was proved by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Return, not of a very high 
order; that those which were already in 
existence had not proved generally suc- 
cessful; for while he did not wish to 
infer that there were not many sound 
ones, still there were a sufficient number 
of rotten ones to dissuade the working 
man from investing, and also to seriously 
damage, in the case of those who had 
lost their savings, the general cause of 
thrift. Besides, no private Company 
could carry on its business as the State 
could in the scattered parts of England. 
He quite agreed with what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend that the agricul- 
tural question was both a political and 
economic one. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Viscount LYMINGTON, in continua- 
tion, said, that it was not only the in- 
security of prices and of seasons that had 
brought the agricultural question into 
acute relief; it was from the foundation of 
our landed system that the troubles and 
anxieties of the agricultural question 
arose. He believed it was for political 
and social reasons that the agitation of 
the P seg vam moment was raised in regard 
to the land; and he entirely endorsed 
the view of his hon. Friend that it was 
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not wise for them to shut their eyes to 
the cry, indistinct as to its practical 
methods, and unreasoning as it was, of 
the nationalization of the land. That 
was a great fact, and would be a great 
political force in the future; and the 
only way we should be able to meet it 
would be to satisfy just and equitable 
demands by legislation. Bearing all this 
in mind, he would ask—Was it in the 
interests of those who wished to retain 
the rights of landed property to suppose 
that this great movement was to be 
diverted from dangerous and turned into 
safe channels by any mere tinkering of 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant, or by any attempt to establish in 
this country the plausible but conflicting 
principle of dual ownership. On the 
other hand, what they saw of the agita- 
tion proceeding among the labouring 
class must convince them that the change 
proposed by the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich was what they wished. He be- 
lieved that the popular forces of this 
country were not more united upon any 
question than that of the enfranchise- 
ment of the labourers. That was a 
legacy which could not be long deferred 
from the Reform Bill of 1867. But, 
while he looked on the county franchise 
as a necessary consequence of that Re- 
form Bill, it was a leap of increased 
uncertainty and far greater boldness. If 
the late Lord Derby considered the Re- 
form Bill of 1867 a leap in the dark, 
would not the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural labourer be an infinitely 
greater one? In the case of the Bill of 
1867, the class that were enfranchised 
were attached to diverse interests and 
occupations, identical only in their be- 
longing to the same standard of living 
and of social conditions. The objec- 
tions which were raised against the 
Reform Bill of 1867 were simply the 
commonplaces against a popular and 
democratic suffrage; but the enfranchise- 
ment of the labourer, he confessed, in- 
volved a grave political risk. We were 
about to transfer—and the fact was 
inevitable—potentially, even it were not 
at once realized, the political power of 
the agricultural constituencies into the 
hands of a class who were not affected 
by any association or any interest of a 
substantial character towards the pros- 
perity of the permanent rights of landed 
property, and this at a time when the 

and Question occupied a most prominent 
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place in the public mind, and lent itself 

to all kinds of ill-considered and revolu- 
tionary schemes. Whatever might be 
thought of the nationalization of the 
land, or of the proposals of Mr. George, 
it was impossible to be oblivious to the 
Socialistic ideas in regard to land which 
were permeating the minds of the people 
and the literature of intellectual rather 
than practical reformers, both in jour- 
nalism and magazines. In conclusion, 
he would say that meetings had been 
held in support of the Resolution of his 
hon. Friend in various parts of the 
country. The Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union had held a large meeting at 
which they passed an unanimous deci- 
sion in its favour; and it was be- 
cause he believed it would confer an 
immense boon upon the country, and 
one that was desired, that he should 
give it his hearty support. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘*That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
*¢in the opinion of this House, it is desirable, in 
order to increase the productiveness of the land, 
to arrest the decline of the rural population, 
and to promote the interests of the commercial 
industries of the Country, that provision should 
be made by Parliament to facilitate the ac- 
quirement by agricultural labourers, tenant 
farmers, and others, of proprietary rights in 
agricultural land,’”’—(Mr. Jesse Collings, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was actuated 
by no feeling of hostility to the view 
that, in many respects, it was desirable 
to increase the number of landed pro- 
prietors in thiscountry. If he consulted 
his own feelings and interests, he should 
lend whatever influence he could bring 
to bear to the support of the Motion of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), because he (Mr. Chaplin) did 
not scruple to say that it was in that 
direction that he, as a landed proprietor, 
looked in a large degree for safeguards 
against what might be called the preda- 
tory instincts of men like the hon. Mem- 
ber and many of his Friends. In spite 
of that inclination, however, he could 
not vote for the Resolution. The Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member desired an in- 
crease of the productiveness of the soil, 
the arrest of the declirie of rural popu- 
lations, and the promotion of the in- 
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terests pf the commercial industries of 
the Kingdom. This was to be done by 
what the hon. Member spoke of as the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary ; 
but the whole object the hon. Member 
had in view was included in the first of 
the three portions into which he divided 
it; for if the productiveness of the soil 
were increased the rest would follow. 
The Earl of Derby, he (Mr. Chaplin) 
knew, had made a speech a long time 
ago in which he declared that the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil might be doubled; 
but he denied that the noble Earl had 
ever said it might be doubled with profit. 
How did the hon. Member establish his 
proposition that the creation of a peasant 
proprietary would increase the produc- 
tiveness of the soil? The hon. Member 
attributed the decline of the rural popu- 
lation to the present system of land 
tenure; when that decline was due to a 
variety of circumstances, prominent 
among which was the period of agricul- 
tural depression through which we had 
passed. The hon. Member produced a 
formidable indictment, if it were true, 
against the English land system ; but he 
offered nothing in support of that in- 
dictment, but certain statistics of foreign 
imports. For that purpose they were 
absolutely worthless, unless they could 
be compared with the whole home pro- 
duce of the country. The hon. Member 
would lead the House to believe that 
agriculture was far more flourishing 
abroad than in England. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) denied that that was the case ; 
but supposing it were so, and that the 
favourable view which the hon. Member 
took of peasant proprietors in other 
countries were sustained by facts, it 
would not prove that the system would 
prosper in this country. The hon. Mem- 
ber ought to have told the House that 
agriculture abroad flourished under a 
system of protection, which was denied 
to thiscountry. The hon. Member com- 
plained that on the Royal Agricultural 
Commission there were no representa- 
tives of labour. To that he (Mr. Chap- 
lin) would reply, that no man was more 
anxious than Lord Beaconsfield that the 
labourers should be represented directly 
on that Commission; but, though seve- 
ral persons were suggested, it was found 
that not one of them commanded the 
confidence of the labourers. The evi- 
dence given before the Commission dealt 
largely with the question of peasant pro- 
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prietors abroad, and the latest informa- 
tion on the subject was undoubtedly to 
be found in the Reports of Mr. Jenkins 
and Mr. Sutherland, Sub-Commissioners. 
In Mr. Sutherland’s Report, which re- 
ferred specially to Western:and Central 
France, he said that in France there 
were 2,826,388 properties which were 
worked directly by their owners, the 
average area of each property being 15 
acres. He then went on to describe the 
condition of the owners in the following 
words :— 

“The peasant proprietor exists rather than 
lives. He has no pride in keeping himself or 
his cottage clean and presentable. His food 
chiefly consists of bread made from buckwheat 
or rye, although wheaten bread is gradually 
coming into more general use. He very rarely 
tastes meat, except in the form of pork. His 
drink, if in a wine country, is made from water 
poured over the already pressed grapes, from 
which the juice has been extracted and sold... . 
The peasant owners, examples of industry and 
thrift carried to excess, slave to get as much out 
of the land as it can be made to yield, starving 
themselves and their family to add something 
to their hoard; their wives becoming prema- 
turely old from field labour, and bent from 
carrying heavy loads of fodder to the cow at 
home, content if at the year’s end the tale of 
silver pieces be increased .. .. at a sacrifice 
of all that makes life worth living for.” 

Mr. Jenkins in his Report compared the 

roduce of France, Belgium, the Nether- 
ands, and Denmark. He said he agreed 
with Mr. Littlehurst’s opinion, and es- 
pecially with the statement that the 
peasants of France were indebted to the 
extent of £480,000,000 sterling. Mr. 
Jenkins, in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Production Abroad as 
compared with Production at Home, in 
answer to Question 68,106, said that the 
compulsory division of land in France 
he found diminished the produce con- 
siderably. And, in answer to Question 
67,899, he said— 

“Tf you go to a foreign farmer, and say that 
you have gone to him to learn something of the 
agriculture of the country (he will know at 
once you are an Englishman), he will laugh at 

ou and say—‘ All the world goes to England to 
earn farming; you must be making fun of 
me.’”” 


Question 67,900 was— 


“Speaking generally, there is more food pro- 
duced in England upon the same acreage than 
there is in the foreign countries which you have 
visited ?”” 

His answer was, ‘‘ Quite so.”” That was 
a conclusive reply to the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman, that the land sys- 
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tem in England had broken down. 
With regard to the serfs who were made 
landlords and peasant proprietors in 
Russia, a writer in The Quarterly Review 
of April, 1881 (p. 446), said— 

‘*From one end of the country to the other, 
the so-called peasant proprietors—that Radical 
idea of the agrarian status—are in a state of 
semi-starvation ; while in several of the Volga 
Provinces, once the richest in agricultural pro- 
duce, the starvation has assumed the form of a 
widespread famine, which the Government is 
engaged in alleviating by considerable grants of 
money...”’ 


But the hon. Member for Ipswich ap- 
peared not to know that they had pea- 
sant proprietors at home; but the fact 
was, that in Lincolnshire and other 
counties there were a large number of 
small freeholders, and another Sub- 
Commissioner, Mr. Druce, was appointed 
to report upon their condition in a large 
number of counties. Mr. Druce was 
well known in the agricultural world, 
and at one time had, he believed, been 
Secretary to the Farmers’ Alliance. In 
his Report of the 1st of January, 1881, 
on the acquisition and tenure of small 
holdings, especially in Lincolnshire, and 
the Island of Axholme, he said— 


‘*T came across one case, and I think it was 
the only one, where the owner of a six-acre 
plot, with a house and buildings upon it, had 
been able to buy his land without borrowing 
any money; he had been a farm servant... . 
Under the influence of good times, he had 
added to his little farm some 18 acres, which he 
rented ; but he had done no good with them, he 
said, and he wished he was back again at farm 
work.” 


Peasant Proprietary. 


Dealing with the condition of the small 
freeholders and the character of their 
cultivation, Mr. Druce said— 


“The small freeholders are poor, and now es- 
pecially so. . . . Vast numbers of them are in 
arrear with the interest on their mortages. . . . 
Everybody of whom I inquired, in fact, told me 
the same thing. The small proprietors were in 
a very bad way.” 

Again, he said— 

“Tt was universally agreed that the harvest 
of the last few years, including 1880, had been 
very deficient, and that the prices had been so 
low as to be ruinous. . . . From all quarters I 
heard the same account. ‘The small freeholders 
themselves told me so. Persons who live among 
them and know them well all said the same 
thing. Times were very bad with them. . 
Many led me to infer that their land was mort- 
gaged, without actually saying so, by such an- 
swers as the following to my question :—‘ Does 
the land belong to you?’ ‘ Well, it belongs to 
me and the monkey.’ Monkey means mort- 
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As to individual instances, Mr. Druce 
gave the following, of course suppress- 
ing names. This was the case of one 
man, who said— 

“He could not make both ends meet; he was 
much better off as labourer, but bought his 
land, because he considered that his master 
was getting 3d. a-day out of him, which, he 
thought, he ought to get himself.’”’ 


Here was another— 


“ B., at Foxhill, was an occupier of 13 acres 
at a rent of £40 a-year. His place was kept 
very neat and tidy, and his land looked well 
farmed and managed. With the exception of 
occasional help, he did all his farm work him- 
self, and ‘ worked,’ he said, ‘harder than any 
labourer,’ and working so was just able to make 
both ends meet. He thought he would have 
been better off had he remained a farm labourer. 
He would have been able to save money, and 
would have worked less.’’ 


Now, with regard to their cultivation, 
as compared with the cultivation car- 
ried on under the old system, which 
the hon. Member despised. There was 
a great deal of evidence on the question, 
which the hon. Member would have 
done well to study before introducing 
the subject. [Mr. Jussz Oortines: I 
have studied it.] Then, why did not 
the hon. Member bring it forward? 
That showed a want of candour on the 
part of the hon. Member, who had deli- 
berately suppressed it, and made it the 
more necessary for himself to submit 
that evidence to the House. Mr. Druce, 
speaking of the absence of live stock on 
small holdings, said— 

“ The absence of live stock on the small hold- 
ings is very striking. A sheep is rarely seen. 
T myself saw none, nor do there appear to be 
many cows or other horned stock on them; 
there are, indeed, some, but neither dairying or 
cattle breeding or feeding is carried on to any 
extent in the Isle.” 


And in answer to questions proposed, 
as to which class grows the most pro- 
duce, and which cultivates the land to 
the greater advantage, Mr. Druce said— 


‘In my opinion these questions must be 
answered in favour of the large farmers. From 
my observations, I cannot give any other an- 
swer.... Onno large farm, on no moderate- 
sized farm did I see land so foul and so poorly 
cultivated as are some of the small occupations. 
As arule, the lands in the occupation of the 
large farmers were well drained and well cared 
for; but, on the lands of the small owners, I 
saw the water standing in the furrows, no 
trenches cut to let it off, the ditches full of 
weeds, choking up the outfalls, and reeds and 
other plants in many places growing in the 
furrows among the corn.”’ 


A vast number of circulars were sent 
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out by Mr. Druce asking for informa- 
tion with regard to the condition of these 
men; and of the answers he said— 
‘*These answers were, with one exception 
only, to the effect that in the districts where 
peasant proprietors existed they were less pros- 
perous than tenant farmers.” 
Although it was most desirable that 
this important subject should be dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, yet 
he (Mr. Chaplin) must say he could not 
conceive what there was in the condi- 
tion of peasant proprietors in this coun- 
try to give satisfaction, or to produce 
the desire to make peasant farming 
general. He had conversed with many 
of them and inspected their farms ; and, 
as the result of a long and intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with them, he was 
reluctantly obliged to confess that he 
was convinced that their position was 
one of hardship, toil, trial, and trouble, 
which he very much regretted to see, and 
which he could not conscientiously en- 
deavour to impose upon a larger part of 
the population. His opinion was that 
the proposition of the hon. Member was 
radically unsound, as well as econo- 
mically mischievous, and founded upon 
information which he believed to be en- 
tirely erroneous. 


Mr. D. DAVIES said, that he agreed - 


so far with the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), that he considered 
it to be the true interest of every land- 
lord to make the land as free as pos- 
sible, to place no impediments in the 
way of its division, or else the people 
would divide it for themselves. How- 
ever, as to tenants buying their hold- 
ings, and paying interest to the Govern- 
ment or local authority on the purchase 
money at the rate of 5 per cent, when 
land at present only yielded 24 per cent, 
it was simply nonsense ; the agricultural 
community would be bankrupt in a few 
years. If his tenants were to pay him 
5 per cent, what would become of them ? 
He (Mr. D. Davies) knew something of 
the matter, and he could say that the 
men who lived on their own farms in 
Wales were not fit to be in the same 
parish with those who were tenants; 
the owners were the worst farmers in 
the country. A discouraging element 
in the case was the eagerness there was 
to sell farms, either on the part of 
widows, or on that of elderly people, 
who wished to divide their property 
among their children. He was pestered 
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with letters from people who were 
anxious to sell, for those reasons. 
thehon. Member for Ipswich would spend 
a week with him, he would take him 
to scores of such farms. He should like 
to ses some such scheme as that of the 
hon. Member carried out; but it seemed 
to him to be a hopeless one, for he 
could not see that it was of any use 
spending 30s. on the land in order to 
realize 20s., and yet that was all it 
amounted to. He had in his employ 
4,000 men, most of whom had left the 
land, and they would not go back to it 
for the wages they could earn upon it. 
Millions of money could be spent by 
landlords in building proper houses for 
their men; but it was useless to try 
and tempt them from the towns unless 
you offered them a greater inducement 
than 8s. a-week. There was another re- 
mark of the hon. Member which was 
most absurd. He wanted good build- 
ings erected on farms of £50 a-year. 
If he would try it himself for two years 
or so, and spend £50,000 or £60,000 of 
his own money on them, on land which 
would not pay for the expense, it would 
soon cure him. If he would only try it, 
he would very soon change his story. 
All these statements about the grand 
crops turned out were all theory. The 
poor lands were going out of cultiva- 
tion, because labourers could not be got 
at a low enough rate of wages to work 
them at a profit. These poor lands 
might be drained and made to grow a 
little grass; but that was all they were 
good for. On the other hand, good land 
was worth as much now as ever it 
was. Then, again, speaking from his 
own experience, when people had their 
farms, they wanted to sell them, and 
that was the most discouraging thing of 
all. In short, the hon. Member’s Mo- 
tion was simply ridiculous, and he (Mr. 
D. Davies) hoped he would trouble his 
brains with something better than what 
he was doing by this Resolution. He 
regarded the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber as mere theory, the result of a want 
of practical acquaintanceship with the 
subject, and he looked upon the whole 
scheme as rubbish and nonsense, ridicu- 
lous and absurd. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he thought 
the task of enticing men receiving good 
wages in town to work in the country 
on clay land was hopeless enough; but 
it was not the well-employed artizan 


Mr. D. Davies 
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class whom the hon. Member for Ips- 


f| wich (Mr. Jesse Collings) referred to. 


He referred to those poor creatures who 
were perpetually flocking into the towns 
from the country, and who lived in a 
chronic state of poverty, and were a 
constant source of danger to the State. 
With regard to the farms mentioned, he 
not only desired to see an increase in 
the number of small farms, but there 
was also room in this country for a great 
number of small holdings with large 
gardens, from a quarter of an acre to 
those of four or five acres; and he would 
rather see an increase in the number of 
these holdings than an increase in the 
number of farms of 160 acres. Up- 
wards of £11,000,000 or £12,000,000 
worth of fruit and vegetables was im- 
ported every year into this country 
from abroad; and it was in order that 
a portion, or the whole, of that enor- 
mous quantity of daily food might be 
supplied in England, which he main- 
tained could be very easily done, that he 
wished to see small holdings created in 
the country. He was not a landowner, 
and, therefore, could not speak on the 
subject with the authority of the hon. 
Members for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) and Cardiganshire (Mr. D. 
Davies); but he had had some expe- 
rience of small allotment holdings, and 
with the care and labour that, as a rule, 
were devoted to them they were made 
remarkably productive and successful. 
He was himself the youngest of a family 
of 13 or 14 children; and, when a boy, 
the yearly averaging wages of his father 
never exceeded 18s. a-week. But adjoin- 
ing their house, and attached to it, 
was a quarter of an acre of garden land, 
the produce of which was of material 
importance in the maintenance of so 
large a family. There was no week in 
the year in which something could not 
be gathered from that garden that could 
be turned into money, in addition to sup- 
plying the whole wants of the family. 
What he wanted to point out was that, 
having himself derived the benefit of 
that small holding, he was anxious that 
equal benefits should be extended to his 
fellow-countrymen. They would never 
get the same proportion of production 
out of a 50 or 100 acre holding as from 
a small holding, cultivated by the man 
who owned it, simply because it was not 
in the nature of things that a man would 
give the same care and attention to the 
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work of cultivation that he would do if 
he was immediately interested in the re- 
sults of it as owner. It was on those 
grounds that he supported the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich, which 
was a very reasonable and highly Con- 
servative proposal, affecting, to a large 
extent, the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. He fully concurred in the 
opinion of his hon. Friend that, unless 
something was done in the direction of 
this very modest proposal, there would 
be set on foot a movement in favour 
of the adoption of far more radical 
measures than any now submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament. There 
was no denying the fact that Mr. Henry 
George’s book had made a great and 
lasting impression upon the minds of 
English working-men readers, who were 
anxious to secure a larger share in the 
wealth which their labour created, and 
they desired to accomplish their object 
not by force or robbery, but by fair and 
just means. There was no more true or 
more lasting Conservative proposal than 
that those who were possessed of vast 
landed estates should seek to create as 
many small holdings as they could; 
because then, when the great storm 
reached this country, if ever it did come, 
the upper classes would find themselves 
backed by a great army of sturdy, 
honest, well-to-do, and well-disposed 
citizens, who would be equally inte- 
rested with themselves in the defence of 
that which was called property, and law, 
and order. He asked the Government to 
give their earnest attention to this sub- 
ject, and, at some early date, to do their 
utmost to give effect to the views which 
had been so ably put forward by the 
hon. Member for Ipswich. Where the 
allotment system had been fully tried 
and carried out, it had been invariably 
attended with a successful result, and 
with the greatest benefit to those partici- 
pating ; and if the Labourers’ Friend 
Society, which came into existence about 
50 years ago, and adopted that system, 
had continued to exist, the labouring 
classes would be the most contented to 
be found in England; but, notwith- 
standing its great success, it fell to pieces 
because its management was in the hands 
of members of a particular religious 
Body in whom the agricultural labourers 
had no confidence. He saw no reason 
why what was done 50 years ago should 
not bedonenow. Had that system been 
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continued, the country would have been 
more prosperous and contented that it 
was at the present time. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he regarded 
with great satisfaction the fact that the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had brought this subject under 
the notice of the House. The reason 
why the inhabitants of the rural dis- 
tricts flowed into the towns was, because 
their labour was no longer profitable to 
those who employed them. THe denied 
they were in that starving condition 
described by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. On the contrary, their condition 
had greatly improved. They were now 
better housed ; indeed, there were many 
indications that they were better off than 
they were. They were certainly better 
clothed than they used to be; and, from 
his own experience, he knew that the 
cost of agricultural labour had risen 40 
per cent. The persons who wanted the 
sympathy of the House were the corn 
growers, whose market had been ruined 


by a policy, the effects of which were. 


now being ;felt in Birmingham itself. 
When he walked through that town 
and saw shop after shop closed, and 
those very articles which Birmingham 
once shone in coming from America, he 
thought that there they must feel there 
was something in affording Protection 
to native industry. It was absurd to 
suggest that there was any monopoly 
in land; there was plenty ,of, land in 
the public market, and far more in the 
private market, for anyone who would 
buy it. The hon. Member might ex- 
tend his charity to those who were 
nearer home. Thousands of families in 
London and other large towns lived each 
in one room. Labourers in the country 
were far better off than in the towns, 
and many in his (Mr. Biddell’s) own 
employment, after going to a town, had 
returned and asked to be taken back 
into their old positions. He should be 
glad, although he had very little con- 
fidence in the matter, to see a larger 
number of peasant proprietors ; but with 
regard to advancing State money for 
the purchase of the land, he doubted 
whether any of it would come back, 
or whether it would very much bene- 
fit those for whose benefit it was in- 
tended. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought the Motion was one which ought 
to be supported. 
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Mr. STORER rose to address the 
House, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Bitts—Second Reading 
_ \gaeaaed Jurisdiction (Repeal, &c.)* 
(153). 

arr iad — Report — Poor Relicf (Ireland) * 
140). 

Third Reading — Factories and Workshops 
Amendment * (113), and passed. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH 
M. DE LESSEPS. 
QUESTION. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, seeing the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
place, I wish to ask him, Whether the 
Government have come to any decision 
as to the course which they intend to 
adopt in respect to the Suez Canal ; and, 
if so, whether it will be convenient 
to the noble Earl to state it to the 
House ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
reply to this Question, which I am not 
at all surprised the noble Marquess has 
put to me, I may say that 1 had an 
opportunity last week of making a short 
statement in answer to a Question in 
reference to the proposed arrangement. 
On reflection, I am not aware that there 
is anything that I said then, or which 
was said by my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, which, on my own 
behalf or on behalf of my Colleagues, I 
should wish to retract or withdraw from. 
Indeed, I think I could say a good deal 
to strengthen some of the arguments I 
used then, and more especially with 
regard to the obligation which, it appears 
to me, falls upon this country to consider, 
from reasons of justice, policy, and feel- 
ing, any claims possessed by the Suez 
Canal Company, and by the great nation 
which it represents, and which is a 
neighbour to ourselves. I believe this 
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is the feeling of all your Lordships ; and 
I think it is better that I should merely 
state the course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment mean to pursue, instead of going 
into any unnecessary discussion. Your 
Lordships will readily understand that 
Her Majesty’s Government were placed 
in a position of considerable difficulty last 
week. They proposed and announced a 
plan, after very long negotiation, which 
appeared to them the best, under the 
circumstances, that could be arrived 
at. That plan was received, I need 
searcely tell your Lordships, with very 
general disapprobation. I think we have 
somewhat to blame ourselves for not 
having presented Papers and given fuller 
explanation at the time the plan was 
proposed, for it is quite evident to mo 
that very considerable change of opinion 
has taken place. There is, however, 
opposition on the part of nearly, but not 
exclusively, all the great Bodies who 
represent commerce and navigation; and, 
besides that, the. position has been fur- 
ther complicated by the opposition, not 
only of the Home Rule and the Fourth 
Party, but also of the great Conservative 
Party. Under these circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Government thought it was 
only courteous to send over one of the 
English Directors to communicate with 
M. de Lesseps—not with any view of 
proposing any fresh negotiations, but to 
ascertain his views on the subject. The 
result of this negotiation, as received 
from Sir C. Rivers Wilson, is to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


“ London, July 21, 1883. 


‘“‘My Lord,—Upon communication to the 
MM. de Lesseps of the object of my coming to 
Paris, they stated in the most friendly terms 
that they thoroughly understood the situation, 
and that, so far as they were concerned, they 
regarded us as in no way bound under the 
existing circumstances to press the Agreement 
on Parliament. 

*“There were, however, two parts of it, the 
spontaneous adoption of which, notwithstand- 
ing the abandonment of the Agreement (if 
such should be decided upon), they announced 
their determination to propose to their share- 
holders. . 

“In the first place, immediate measures 
would be taken so that the second Canal during 
the greater part of its length might be rapidly 
constructed within the limits of the land 
already conceded, although they might at the 
proper time have to apply to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment for additional ground where the pre- 
sent width was insufficient. 

“Secondly, the proposed reduction of dues 
pari passu with the increased profits would be 
maintained. 
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* As to all the other arrangements contem- 
lated in the Agreement, both sides would be 


ree. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government would be thus 
under no obligation to use their good offices to 
obtain for the Company the extension of the 
Concession beyond 1968, or any other privi- 
leges. 

“The capital required for the second Canal 
would be raised as the Company might deter- 
mine, either by the issue pro rata of more 
shares, in which operation England would have 
the option of subscribing in respect of her 
176,602 shares, or by way of debentures, with 
the like option. 

“Tt is my duty to observe that the former 
course would have the obvious effect of retard- 
ing the fall in the rate of dues. 

“The conversations with the MM. de Lesseps, 
like those which we had on former occasions, 
were of a confidential character, and I am, 
therefore, only able in this despatch to report 
their result. 

t. **T conveyed to M. de Lesseps the apprecia- 
tion by Her Majesty’s Government of his 
straightforward and friendly spirit during the 
negotiations, an assurance which he cordially 
reciprocated. 

**T have, &c., 


(Signed) **C, Rivers Witson.”’ 


Now, my Lords, this was the position in 
which we found ourselves. We consi- 
dered that, although MM. de Lesseps 
would have had no right whatever to 
complain if Parliament had rejected the 
Agreement we have made, yet that they 
had claims upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take Parliamentary opinion be- 
fore abandoning it; and we would not 
have consented to waive that application 
to Parliament if M. de Lesseps had 
chosen to hold us to our bargain. But 
your Lordships will see that the position 
is very different when we are left to 
take free action. Your Lordships will 
remember the time of the year in which 
we find ourselves. You are aware that 
there are a large number of orthodox 
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‘through Parliament unless there were 
a more or less general approval of it. 
Under these circumstances, I hope your 
Lordships will admit that the Govern- 
ment have not been ill-advised in coming 
to this decision, and in stating that it is 
not their intention to ask Parliament to 
assent to the Agreement. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I cannot but congratulate 
{the noble Earl on the wisdom of the 
‘course he invites us to pursue. I am 
‘sure the news will be received with a 
feeling of relief, in all centres where the 
‘commercial and shipping interest is 
strong, that this disastrous scheme has 
| been abandoned, and that England has 
abstained from raising up a barrier to 
‘her own commercial progress, which 
‘might, under the proposed Agreement, 
have extended to the term of a century. 
'My Lords, I presume the noble Earl 
will lay on the Table some Papers with 
reference to this scheme—[Earl Gran- 
| VILLE : Hear, hear !]—and its abandon- 
‘ment. No doubt those Papers, when 
laid before us, will throw light on many 
|dark places in the negotiations which 
jhave passed. Still, there are some 
things with respect to which I confess I 
| should like to have heard a fuller expla- 
‘nation from the noble Earl. He says 
|that M. de Lesseps proposes to cut a 
| new Oanal without the assistance, or, as 
|I understand it, the sanction and coun- 
| tenance of the English Government ; but 
to do that he must take Egyptian soil. 
| He must take some Jand which has been 
conceded to him for other purposes, and 
‘which, if I mistake not, he is precluded 
by the tenour of the existing Instruments 
\from using, except for the purposes 
jnamed in it. For that object he must 
‘obtain the consent of the Egyptian Go- 








Notices on the Paper, and you are | vernment, and the consent of the Egyp- 
aware of the difficulty that would exist | tian Government, in the view of most 
in passing this scheme if it were seri- | persons, under existing circumstances, 
ously opposed. Your Lordships have | will be held to pre-suppose the consent 
also to remember the very great proba-|of the English Government. I shall 
bility, in the long debates on such a| be glad to know if the noble Earl has 
question as this, of other irritating | formed any conception in his own mind 
topics being introduced and other ques- | of the terms upon which that consent 
tions being raised, which I think might | will be given? Shall we be prepared to 
be very offensive, not only to France, | give M. de Lesseps another Canal with- 
but to other nations. I think it also | out taking any security that the passage 
clear that on a matter of this sort—a'of British commerce will be more free, 
commercial matter of great difficulty, |the administration more impartial, and 
complicated with political elements, as | the facilities offered more complete than 
it has been in the manner that I have they are now? Shall we accept such 
described—it is very desirable that it | bad terms as those which have driven 
should not be attempted to be forced jthe shipping interest to so marked 9 
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demonstration of dissatisfaction at the 
present time? Again, I feel it will be 
necessary for us, after this strange his- 
tory, to press the noble Earl rather 
more earnestly to be frank with us as to 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to Egypt. Now that 
such doctrines have been advanced with 
respect to the power of piercing the 
Canal, such difficulties have been raised 
up to the future development of British 
commerce in that direction that the 
ee which England holds on the 

sthmus at this moment becomes to us 
an object of greater interest and sig- 
nificance. And the precise intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the occupation of Egypt will become 
a matter on which, I think, Parliament 
will require to be informed before it 
separates. Those six months which 
Lord Hartington said would see the end 
of the British occupation are now nearly 
expired—we are in the sixth month. I 
presume that by this time the Govern- 
ment have come to some resolution as to 
the course they intend to pursue. Again, 
I should like to know precisely how all 
this history leaves the alleged and as- 
sumed right of monopoly of M. de 
Lesseps and his Company? I quite 
agree with the noble Earl that we ought 
to treat the Company with all good feel- 
ing and equity; but I do not agree with 
him in the reason he gave for that opi- 
nion. He spoke as if the Company was in 
some sort a representative of France. I 
cannot admit that doctrine for a single 
moment. It is a private Company, and 
nothing more—a private Company in 
which England is nearly as large a 
shareholder as France. But, of course, 
it is entitled, like every other Company, 
to just, equitable, and considerate treat- 
ment. But, hitherto, Her Majesty’s 
Government have entertained what has 
seemed to me a strange idea—namely, 
that that considerate treatment involved 
the necessity of a recognition of mono- 
poly, not justified certainly on the sur- 
face of the Instruments we possess, not 
assigned by any unanimity of legal opi- 
nion, refused to them by many distin- 
guished authorities, and obviously in- 
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consistent with the first interests of this 
country. I hope, now that this sehteme 
has been abandoned, all thuat has hap- 
pened in connection rwith the scheme is 
abandoned too; thuat we are to take the 
whole incident» a8 not having occurred; 
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that all those gravely imprudent ad- 
missions which were made in the House 
of Commons are to be banished from 
our recollection as if they were a dream ; 
that nothing which has been said, either 
here or elsewhere, implies an admission 
of a monopoly which this country, by 
the authorized channels for the expres- 
sion of its will, has never yet sanc- 
tioned ; and that the admission of that 
monopoly shall not be held to have been 
established by the unfortunate expres- 
sions of certain Ministers of the Crown, 
especially as they themselves have said 
that those expressions were only drawn 
from them by the exigencies of debate. 
My Lords, these are important questions. 
I do not know whether the noble Earl 
will spontaneously give us any further 
information as to the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government in this respect. 
At all events, when we see the Papers, 
and have fuller means of considering the 
history and incidents of this almost un- 
exampled diplomatic transaction, we 
shall be able to judge how far it is our 
duty to take further measures for ascer- 
taining, it may be, the views of Parlia- 
ment, or of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in respect to the interests of England, 
which appear, in this instance, to have 
been so severely compromised. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION REPEAL 
BILL.—(No. 153.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


THe Eart or MILLTOWN conm- 
plained of the rapidity with which this 
Bill was being hurried through the 
House. It was only introduced a few 
days since, and appeared to be a most 
important measure, as it proposed to 
repeal no less than 137 modern Acts of 
Parliament. He hoped the Motion for 
the second reading would not be per- 
severed with. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
inasmuch as the Bill dealt with such a 
number of Acts of Parliament, and as 
the nob]<v Eart‘esired to look into de- 
taikas, he would not ak.their Lordships 
to go into Committee on it‘it @ week 
or 10 days. With regard to #° prin- 
ciple, the Bill was one of a ser?§, 80me 
of which had already been passé» Which 
had for their object the repea of ob- 
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solete Acts of Parliament. The Acts it 
was now proposed to repeal had been 
carefully considered by the gentlemen 
who had drawn the Bill, and the ques- 
tions raised by them during its prepara- 
tion had been considered by himself, 
either alone or with the assistance of 
other Judges. He hoped their Lordships 
would assent to the second reading. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 2nd 
of August next. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 113.) 


(The Earl Granville.) 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order). 
On Question, ‘‘That the Bill do pass?” 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS proposed to 
add to Sub-section 3 of Clause 7, as an 
Amendment, the following Proviso :— 

‘“‘ Provided always, that this sub-section shall 
not apply to adult males employed in white- 
lead factories.’’ 

The noble Earl remarked, that this 
Amendment raised a question which 
caused considerable discussion when the 
Bill was in Committee—namely, whe- 
ther the provisions of the Bill should 
extend to adult labour—and on that 
occasion am attack was made upon an 
Association with which he was connected 
—the Property and Liberty Defence 
Association. That Association was not 
of a Party character, and it had been 
formed because the legislation of the 
last few years had given rise to the 
notion that it was necessary that some- 
thing should be done to safeguard indi- 
vidual liberty, and protect property 
from confiscation. This Bill was pro- 
moted for a sanitary purpose to render 
a very noxious trade less hurtful to those 
who engaged in it. Nothing could be 
further from the intention of the Asso- 
ciation to which he had referred than to 
countenance the doctrine that the public 
health was not a proper subject for the 
State to legislate upon. There were 
many cases in which the State ought to 
interfere, such as where a person was 
carrying on a trade which was a nuisance 
to the whole neighbourhood. In such 
cases the State proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple that no man was entitled, in his 
pursuit of gain, to endanger the lives of 
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his fellows. These were legitimate cases 
for the interference of the State, pro- 
vided the State could interfere effec- 
tively. The recent Mines Regulation 
Act and Mr. Plimsoll’s Merchant Ship- 
ping Act were instances in which the 
State had interfered, though those Acts 
had not met with the success that had 
been anticipated. So much for the gene- 
ral question. He would now address 
himself to the particular point to which 
he wished to call the attention of their 
Lordships, and which was altogether an 
individual matter, involving, not the 
general subject of the public health, but 
the conduct of each particular workman. 
Looking at it in that point of view, he 
should say it was the first Bill ever in- 
troduced into Parliament which pre- 
scribed how a man should be dressed, 
what kind of boots he should wear, how 
he was to wash and brush himself, and 
what beverage he should drink. All 
that was perfectly novel and lay outside 
the scope of legislation. The noble and 
learned Lord sitting on the third Bench 
opposite (Lord Bramwell) justified the 
proposal, not on the ground of the work- 
man’s health, but in order to prevent 
his coming upon the rates, when the 
rateyayers would have to pay for his 
care and nursing. If that argument 
were to be followed, it would be neces- 
sary to have an Inspector to look after 
the workman night and day to see that 
he did not do anything which might 
lead to his being thrown upon the rates. 
In fact, if the Bill passed in its present 
shape the state of things would be this— 
that a full-grown English workman 
would be subject to be examined as to 
his dress, his habits, and his drink. 
Nay, more; the Bill provided that the 
Secretary of State might make special 
rules, which were to be complied with 
with the same amount of obedience as 
were the requirements of the Schedule. 
Whoever did not act up to these require- 
ments and special rules would at once 
become a criminal, liable to be called 
upon to pay a fine of £2, or else be sent 
to prison. It should be noted that by a 
disregard of the rules in the Bill a work- 
man could only jeopardize his own health, 
and could in no way harm that of the 
community. If the programme shadowed 
forth by a Cabinet Minister, who hailed 
from Birmingham, and who appeared 
to ride roughshod over his Colleagues 
and everybody else—if that programme 
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were realized, and the working men had 
pees control over the situation, they 
would certainly never assent to such 
provisions as were contained in the pre- 
sent measure; and on those grounds he 
submitted his Amendment for the accept- 
ance of the House. 


Amendment moved, 

At end of Clause 7 to add (“ Provided always, 
that Sub-section (3) shall not apply to adult 
males employed in white-lead factories.”)— 

The Earl of Wemyss.) 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
wish, in the slightest degree, to wring 
the noble Earl’s withers, and he wished 
him every possible success in establish- 
ing on a firmer basis than they had 
managed to do in this country the prin- 
ciples of liberty and the rights of pro- 
perty. At the same time, there were 
noble Lords in whose efforts in the cause 
of liberty he had more confidence than 
in those of his noble Friend on the Oross 
Benches. There were ‘clearly cases in 
which it was within the province of the 
State to prevent a man from becoming, 
not only a burden to himself, but a 
burden to others; and, in his opinion, 
the case with which the Bill dealt was 
one ofthem. That the proposed regu- 
lations were necessary was proved in 
many ways. He had received a copy of 
the finding of a Coroner’s Jury in the 
case of a woman whose death was 
ascribed to the result of a neglect of such 
regulations as the Bill would enforce. 
The regulations to which the noble Earl 
objected were observed in all the best 
white lead factories already; and the 
Home Office authorities had sent a copy 
of the Bill to every employer engaged in 
the particular trade to which it referred, 
and not one objection had been made to 
it. It would bea great evil to encourage 
the burden to the poor rates caused by 
the persons disabled in white lead fac- 
tories, owing to the absence of these 
essential yet simple precautions. The 
noble Earl’s Amendment, he might re- 
mark, did not extend to women, who, 
if they were convicted of failing to ob- 
serve the provisions of the Act, would 
still be liable toa penalty. He trusted 
their Lordships would not sanction the 
Amendment. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 11; Non-Contents 36: 
Majority 25. 

Resolved in the negative. 

Tie Earl of Wemyss 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 
an Amendment which, he said, would be 
of some importance in its bearing upon 
Scotland as regarded the employment 
of children. Under the Act of 1878 
children were employed in the morn- 
ing or the afternoon set, and the 
time was regulated by the dinner 
hour, which in England practically 
came to 1 o’clock. Now, in Seotland, 
there were certain factories where 
the dinner hour was 2 or 3 o’clock; 
therefore, the compulsory division of the 
day in the manner now prescribed had 
been found to be attended with some 
inconvenience. He proposed that the 
division in the cases he had alluded to 
should be made at 1 o’clock. 


Moved, in page 4, after Clause 14, to 
insert as a new clause— 


(Amendment as to period of employment of 
children in certain cases.) 


“ Notwithstanding anything in section twelve 
or section fourteen of The Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1878, the period of employment for 
a child in an afternoon set in a factory or 
workshop, where the dinner-time does not begin 
before two o’clock in the afternoon, may begin 
at noon ; provided that in such case the period 
of employment in the morning set shall end at 
noon.’’—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Tue Eart or PEMBROKE moved, 
in Clause 15, to insert words which 
would enable the local authorities or an 
Inspector, by express permission, to 
license a workshop underground. He 
said that a well-ventilated place under- 
ground might be better than a stuffy 
little shop above ground. The Amend- 
ment was perfectly harmless, because 
there was nothing in the Bill to compel 
either the local authorities or the In- 
spector to grant a licence. 


Amendment moved, Clause 15, page 4, 
line 21, after (‘‘ lawful’) insert (‘‘ with- 
out the express permission of the local 
authority of the district or an inspec- 
tor.””)—( Zhe Earl of Pembroke.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, the Go- 
vernment could not agree to the Amend- 
ment. He thought that the matter 
ought to be decided in one way. It was 
not desirable to leave it to the local 
authorities, who might give different 
decisions. — 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS supported 
the Amendment. 
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Eart FORTESCUE observed, that 


when they found so much inconsistency 
in high quarters on the subject of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, they need not 
be very much alarmed at the notion of a 
few local authorities coming to different 
decisions as to the exact description of 
places to be sanctioned. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
no answer had been given to the argu- 
ment of his noble Friend thata well-venti- 
lated place below ground might be better 
than a stuffy little shop above ground. 

Tug Eart or PEMBROKE said, that 
he was willing to strike out ‘‘the local 
authority” from his Amendment, and to 
confine the power of sanctioning the 
places in question to the Inspector. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 


vided :—-Uontents 18 ; Not-Contents 28 : 
Majority 10. 


CONTENTS. 
Cowper, E. Bramwell, L. 
Devon, E. Forester, L. 
Fortescue, E. Hopetoun, L. (F. Hope- 


Milltown, E. toun.) — 
d, L. 


Pembroke and Mont- Leconfiel 
gomery, E, [TZelier.] Lyveden, L. 
Radnor, E. Somerton, L. (#. Nor- 
Redesdale, E. manton.) 
Sandwich, E. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Tredegar, L. 
Lifford, V. Wemyss, L. (Z£. 
Wemyss.) 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Aberdare, L. 
cellor.) Boyle, L. (#. Cork and 
Orrery.) [Teller] 
Bedford, D. Breadalbane, L. (Z. 
Grafton, D. Breadalbane.) 
Westminster, D. Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L. 
Derby, E. Hatherton, L. 
Ducie, E. Hothfield, L. 
Granville, E. Howth, L. (Z. Howth.) 
Kimberley, E. Leigh, L. 
Morley, E. Monson, L. [Teller.] 
Northbrook, E. Mostyn, L. 
Saint Germans, E. Ribblesdale, L. 
Shaftesbury, E. Robartes, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Sherbrooke, V. Wrottesley, L. 


Resolved in the negative. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 140.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tae Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
what the objects of the Bill were? He 
could not understand it. 


{JuLy 23, 1883} 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prz- 
siDENT of the Counoi.) explained that 
some Unions in the West of Ireland, 
for the purpose of relieving distress, ex- 
ceeded their legal borrowing powers 
with the permission of the Government ; 
and the clauses to which the noble Earl 
referred were for the purpose of giving 
them a legal indemnity. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


[eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28rd July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]— Pvusiic Bitis— Resolution in 
Committee— Ordered—First Reading—Revenue 
and Friendly Societies * [269]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Isle of Wight High- 
ways * [268]. 

First Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Funds, &c.) * [270]; Pawnbrokers * [271]. 
Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *; 

Post Office (Protection) [266]. : 

Committee—Agricultural Holdings (England) * 
[186] [Fifth Night]—x.r.; Greenwich Hos- 
pital [253]—n.r. 

Considered as amended — Statute of Frauds 
Amendment * [204]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Irish 
Reproductive Loan Fund Act (1874) Amend- 
ment [39], and passed. 





QUESTIONS. 


—2.0-.— 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
TORY ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 


Mr. BERESFORD (for Colonel K1ne- 
Harman) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether the improve- 
ments of Tory Island Lighthouse, for 
which the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
obtained the statutory sanction of the 
Board of Trade, and which were post- 
poned pending the result of the investi- 
gations of the Illuminants Committee, 
may now be proceeded with, inasmuch 
as the Illuminants Committee has been 
dissolved ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Board 


| of Trade have not yet given their statu- 
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tory sanction to the proposed alterations 
at Tory Island Lighthouse, the conside- 
ration of the subject having been post- 
poned at the beginning of the year 
pending the result of the then projected 
inquiry. On January 25 last the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights were asked 
for a Report on certain points connected 
with their proposed alterations. This 
Report has not yet been received; but 
as soon as I receive it I will take care 
that it shall have prompt and careful 
consideration. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND)—INTEREST 
ON LOANS—THE TREASURY MINUTE. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Financial Se- 
- eretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
recent Treasury Minute changing the 
rate of interest for loans to Railway 
Companies in Ireland applies to loans 
for steam tramways or electric tramways 
in that country; and, if not, whether 
steps will be taken to extend it to those 
oases ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have already 
informed the House that the two tram- 
way loans already made will be treated 
in the same way as existing tramway 
loans. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE— 
FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1882-3. 


Mr. J. Gd. HUBBARD asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, When 
the Finance Accounts for 1882-3 will be 

ublished ; when the three Returns of 

ublic Income Expenditure Analyzed, 
of the National Debt on 3lst March 
last, and of National Debt Reduction in 
1882-3, ordered on 4th May, will be 
published ; and, whether the Analyzed 
Account of Public Revenue and Expen- 
diture, now to be issued for the seventh 
time, could not advantageously appear 
in the annual volume of Finance Ac- 
counts ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Finance Ac- 
counts are complete in type, and are 
undergoing the final revision. They 
will be ready for issue in a few days. 
The two Returns relating to the Na- 
tional Debt will be ready early in the 
week. That relating to Income and 
Expenditure depends upon the Finance 
Accounts, and will be completed as soon 
as the revision of them is finished. The 
“* Analyzed Account of Income and Ex- 
penditure”’ is a Return for the form of 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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which the Government is not responsi- 
ble, and I see no sufficient reason for 
adding it to the Government Accounts. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—EXTRA ALLOW. 
ANCES TO PRISON SURGEONS. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has yet inquired into the 
particulars of the interview between Dr. 
Carte, and the Right honourable mem- 
ber for Bradford (when Chief Secre- 
tary), and the late T. H. Burke, relative 
to compensating the Irish prison sur- 
geons for extra duties actually cast upon 
them under the Protection of Person 
and Property Act (Ireland); and, if so, 
what has been the result ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have made 
inquiry of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who informs me that he does 
not recollect any special interview with 
Dr. Carte in the presence of the late 
Mr. Burke. He states, however, that 
he thinks it likely that he said that if 
any such claim were sent to him he 
would press it upon the favourable con- 
sideration of the Treasury. 

Mr. GIBSON asked whether Dr. 
Carte’s account of the interview would 
be accepted if the right hon. Member 
for Bradford had doubts upon the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the ad- 
mission of any special claim by Dr. 
Carte would be made upon a principle 
which would open up a very large num- 
ber of cases; and he should require a 
very specific assurance from his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
before he could assent to such a claim. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Mr. SPEAKER having called upon 
Mr. Carsutt, who had given Notice to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he can state the number of 
British ships or British tonnage going 
through the Suez Canal in ballast ; and, 
whether the reduction of 2} francs per 
ton on ships in ballast will apply to 
ships carrying coal, that is to say, will 
the Suez Canal Company allow ships, 
under the new arrangement, to ballast 
with coal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said: I would sug- 
gest to hon. Members who have Ques- 
tions on the Paper relating to the de- 
tails of the Suez Canal arrangements 
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that it would probably be to their con- 
venience, and to the convenience of the 
House, if they postponed all these Ques- 
tions until I have had an opportunity of 
making the statement which I wish to 
make to the House. 


EMIGRATION—EMIGRANTS AT 
QUEENSTOWN. 


Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the absence 
of proper shelter or accommodation for 
emigrants at Queenstown whilst under- 
going medical inspection, and the hard- 
ships to which they are exposed from 
the severity of the weather, being some- 
times compelled to stand the whole time 
exposed to rain and cold, and being 
often wet through, particularly in the 
winter months, before embarking; and, 
whether he can take any steps to remedy 
this state of things ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have com- 
municated with the Board of Trade offi- 
cials at Queenstown, and have received 
the following particulars with respect to 
the accommodation provided by the 
Shipping Companies at Queenstown for 
the convenience of emigrants. Iam told 
that the representatives of the White 
Star, Guion, and Allan lines have well- 
sheltered accommodation for over 1,000 
persons, with good sanitary arrange- 
ments, the distance from the place where 
the emigrants are medically inspected to 
the tender being but a few yards. The 
Inman Company’s premises are also 
commodious, sheltered, and provided 
with all necessary sanitary a;)pliances ; 
and I am further told that the same re- 
marks apply in all respects to the accom- 
modation provided by the other Ship- 
ping Companies at Queenstown. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1873—VETERINARY IN- 
SPECTION (IRELAND). 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What qualification does Commander 
Stratford Turtle, R.N., possess entitling 
him to act as travelling veterinary in- 
spector for the Irish Privy Council, 
under ‘‘The Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Act, 1878?” 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I presume the 
hon. Member intends his Question to 
refer to Captain Tuke, R.N., as there is 
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no officer named Turtle employed under 
the Irish Privy Council. Captain Tuke 
is not a Veterinary Inspector, but a 
Travelling Inspector, whose principal 
duties are to visit cattle-exporting ports 
and railway stations and inspect cattle- 
carrying ships, trucks, &c., for the pur- 
pose of seeing that the requirements of 
the Act and Orders in Council as to 
cleansing and disinfection are carried 
out. These duties do not require special 
veterinary knowledge, and they are per- 
formed very satisfactorily by Captain 
Tuke. Similar appointments are held 
in England by naval officers. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—COLO- 
NEL CONNELLY, V.C., A RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Colonel Connelly, V.C. who has 
been appointed resident magistrate for 
Derryborough, is the same official who 
was recently retired from the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police; if so, what his 
salary will be as resident magistrate; 
whether he will still be paid the full 
amount of his Police pension; if so, 
will he state whether there is a Civil 
Service rule prohibiting such an arrange- 
ment; and, can he give the entire emolu- 
ments which Colonel Connelly will now 
draw ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Colonel Connelly 
lately beld the office of Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, which office has been abolished. 
He has now been appointed a Resident 
Magistrate, and stationed at Derry. His 
salary as such will be that provided by 
Parliament for a newly-appointed ma- 
gistrate—namely, £425, with allowances 
amounting to £108 per annum. He 
will be paid a pension for his police 
service. There is no Civil Service rule 
prohibiting such an arrangement, pro- 
vided that the pension and the salary of 
the new office do not together exceed the 
salary of the old office. Colonel Con- 
nelly’s present emoluments are his salary, 
as above stated, and his police pension 
of £175 per annum. 

Mr. HEALY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say why Colonel Connelly 
was obliged to retire; whether it was 
not because he was considered unfit for 
the post; and, if so, why it is thought 
necessary to give this gentleman further 
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employment when he was unfitted for 
his former office ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The office was 
abolished. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether it was abolished 
in order to get rid of Colonel Connelly ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Such things have 
been done; but it certainly was not 
done in this case. The number of Dub- 
lin Police is such that they can be quite 
adequately commanded by one Commis- 
sioner. 


IRELAND—DESTITUTION IN . 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a communication from Mr. 
Patrick Ward, of Burtonport, in the 
“Derry Journal” of July 13th, de- 
scribing the destitution in the parish of 
Lower Templecrona, county Donegal, as 
so widespread that, in the distribution 
of 325 dollars of American charity con- 
fided to him, he was obliged to give 
orders for meal secretly to those nearest 
to starvation in order not to rouse the 
hunger of hundreds of other destitute 
persons to whom he had nothing to 
give; whether his attention has been 
called to Mr. Ward’s statement that— 

‘** Notwithstanding every precaution I took 
to prevent the destitute, for whom there was 
nothing, from disappointment and fatigue in 
running after me looking for relief, my house 
was literally besieged the next morning by four 
o'clock, principally by widows and wives whose 
husbands had gone to Scotland a few days 
before”’ (in search of employment) ; 


whether he is aware that the ‘“ Derry 
Journal” adds— 

‘*We have within our own knowledge one 
well-authenticated case of a poor woman feed- 
ing her starvelings for two days on boiled 
nettles, other food not being procurable ;”’ 


what amount of outdoor relief (if any) 
has been administered by the poor law 
authorities to the 400 families in this 
parish, whom the “ Derry Journal” de- 
scribes as— 

‘‘Eking out a miserable subsistence by the 
aid of charity since Christmas last ;”’ 
and, whether, in view of the repeated 
impeachments of the official represen- 
tations with respect to the distress in 
Donegal, he will direct an independent 
inquiry to be held into the character 
and treatment of the distress ? 


Mr. Healy 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
Reports which leave no doubt that, al- 
though the parish referred to is a very 
poor one, these statements are greatly 
exaggerated. Most of the men of the 
parish have sought work elsewhere, and 
are earning wages. Some charitable re- 
lief was given by the priest; but there 
never was any appeal to the public, 
except for seed. Mr. Ward obtained 
some money from America, and distri- 
buted it in meal, and the Inspector of 
the Local Government Board states that 
he is quite sure that any distribution 
would bring applicants. He has heard 
of no authentic case of nettle-eating. 
Within the last three or four days he 
has been in conversation with those 
most likely to be well informed—the 
Medical and Relieving Officers, Poor 
Law Guardians resident in, or having 
business premises in, the parish, and 
the parish priest—and none of them 
now feel uneasy about the people. The 
out-door relief given in the parish is at 
about the rate of £2 5s. a-week. I see 
no sufficient reason to order any special 
inquiry. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
SURGEON E. R. CORBIN. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he will state 
under what circumstances Surgeon E. 
R. Corbin was removed from the Militia 
force in the island of Guernsey on the 
24th May last ; whether his resignation, 
dated 2ist May, was received by the 
Lieutenant Governor previous to the 
order being made for his removal; and, 
whether it is competent for the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Guernsey to dismiss 
an officer summarily from the Militia 
without a Court Martial or the previous 
approval of the Secretary of State ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Surgeon Corbin was removed from the 
Guernsey Militia by the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor for an act of insubordination com- 
mitted on the 18th of May. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor did not receive Mr. 
Corbin’s resignation, and he appears to 
have acted within his powers. 


TREASURY—THE “CROWN’S NOMINEE 
ACCOUNT.”’ 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 

the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 

Whether he will direct that in future 
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the Parliamentary Paper styled the 
‘«Orown’s Nominee Account,” shall give, 
in an Appendix, the names, the ad- 
dresses, and descriptions of the intes- 
tates; the amount of each estate; the 
particulars of estates finally disposed of 
since the passing of ‘‘The Treasury 
Solicitor Act, 1876 ;” and a list of estates 
awaiting distribution, with the amount 
in each case awaiting an unknown next 
of kin? 

Mr. COURTNEY : The hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet put a similar Question to 
my noble Predecessor (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) in the spring of last year. 
I have looked into the subject again ; 
and I entirely agree in the answer then 
given him, that it is unnecessary and 
inexpedient to publish the details which 
he seeks. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—ACTION OF WITH 
REGARD TO PARCELS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES FOR MR. JAMES 
LINDSAY, GLASGOW. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Is 
it the case that the representatives of 
the British Foreign Office in America 
influenced the Express Company to re- 
fuse to forward parcels to Mr. James 
Lindsay, newsagent, Glasgow ; and, if 
so, what was their reason for doing 
so ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; I am not aware that such is 
the case, and the Foreign Office has 
neither received any information nor 
issued any instructions upon the sub- 
ject. 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH DHULEEP 
SINGH. 


GeveraL Sr GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is true that Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh is selling jewels for the 
purpose of raising £20,000 for the ex- 
penses of a proposed visit to India ; and, 
whether the Government intend to in- 
terfere, or will leave the Maharajah to 
act on his own responsibility ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I should 
like to ask a Question on this subject. 
It is, Whether the Maharajah and his 
family have ever received the £45,000 
a-year guaranteed to them by the 
Treaty of Lahore of 1849; or, whether 
the income of the Maharajah has been 
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so diminished by the action of the Bri- 
tish Government for many years past 
that he has not had a larger sum than 
£13,000 available, rendering it impos- 
sible for him to live in this country in 
a manner to which his position entitles 
him; and, whether the Government will 
give a debtor and creditor account of 
their financial dealings with the Maha- 
rajah under the Treaty of 1849 ? 

Mr. ONSLOW: I would also ask, 
Whether the Maharajah has given us any 
reasons for his visiting India at all; and 
under what stipulations the Government 
of India have placed him in regard to his 
journey ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Perhaps the two 
hon. Members will give the usual Notice 
of their Questions. In reply to my hon. 
and gallant Friend whose Question is on 
the Paper, I may say that I understand 
that the Maharajah is selling his jewels 
with the intention of proceeding to India. 
The matter is not one in which the Go- 
vernment can interfere; but it was in- 
timated to the Maharajah last October by 
the Secretary of State that, in the event 
of his proceeding to India, it would be 
necessary for him to regulate his move- 
ments in conformity with the instruc- 
tions he might receive from the Viceroy. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GABOON 
COLONY. 

Mr. WHITLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that Mr. Cohen, the 
British Consul for Angola and the South- 
West Coast of Africa, has not visited the 
Gaboon Colony for several years; if 
any report of the treatment which Bri- 
tish commerce and British subjects are 
experiencing in the Colony has been 
rendered by that officer; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, in the pre- 
sent critical state of British interests on 
the Congo and in the Gaboon Colony, 
will provide the means and instruct 
Consul Cohen to periodically visit and 
report upon the condition of British in- 
terests and trade within the limits of his 
Consulate, in a manner similar to that 
adopted by Consul Hewett in the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The French Settlement of Gaboon is not 
within Mr. Cohen’s district, and he has 
sent no Report on it. Mr. Cohen is 
Consul for Angola, and receives his 
exequatur from the Portuguese Govern- 
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ment. The Native territory up to and 
comprising the mouths of the Oongo, 
for which no exequatur is required, are 
in his district. A man-of-war is regularly 
stationed at Loanda, and is at Mr. 
Cohen’s disposal to convey him periodi- 
cally to places on the coast which he 
may wish to visit. He visited the Congo 
in April last. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—POSTAL 
SERVICE TO THE WEST INDIES. 

Lorpv OLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Postmaster General, When he in- 
tended calling for a continuance of the 
Postal Service to the West Indies, &c. 
at present conducted by the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, whose contract 
expires on the Ist January 1885; and, 
whether ample time would be given to 
enable the Steamship Companies de- 
sirous of undertaking the service to 
make the necessary arrangements ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I can assure the 
noble Lord that the importance of 
giving time to tender for the West India 
Mail Bervice is fully recognized by the 
Government, and we hope to be in a 
position almost immediately to advertise 
for fresh tenders. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE ARMY RESERVE MEN. 

Mr. BERESFORD (for Colonel K1ne- 
Harman) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is 
true that an order hasbeen issued stating 
that, although men belonging to the 
Army Reserve, who have been serving 
in the Auxiliary Constabulary Force, 
are eligible for re-engagement in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, such men are 
not to be re-engaged as long as there 
are other candidates for vacancies in the 
Force; and, whether, as there are now 
a large number of candidates for ad- 
mission into the Constabulary, this order 
is not tantamount to a dismissal of the 
men who joined the Force and rendered 
good service in difficult and dangerous 
times ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Inspector 
General is of opinion that, so long as 
there are plenty of other candidates, it 
is for the interest of the Constabulary 
Force as a general rule not to accept 
Army Reserve men for permanent ser- 
vice in it; but that in individual cases 
circumstances may justify exceptions 
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sible for recruiting has been so in- 
formed, and he is allowed to exercise 
his discretion in the cases which come 
before him. As to the latter part of the 
Question, it is certainly neither tanta- 
mount to dismissal nor the least in- 
justice to discharge any of the temporary 
Auxiliary Force who are not further 
required. They were engaged upon the 
distinct understanding that they might 
at any time be discharged upon six 
months’ notice. The limit of age for 
Constabulary recruits is 18 to 27 years. 


IRELAND —INFLAMMATORY SPEECHES 
—MR. WILLIAM JOHNSTON, IN- 
SPECTOR OF FISHERIES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Irelend, Whether his attention has 
been called to the speech of Mr. William 
Johnston, on July 12th, at Lambeg, in 
which he is reported to have said— 

“ Rather than see Home Rule and a Parnellite 
Parliament, we would line with our rifles every 
ditch from the Boyne to Belfast, and dare them 
to come on ;” 
whether this Mr. Johnston is an Inspec- 
tor of Fisheries; and, in this position, 
drawing a salary from the Government; 
and, whether, if so, itis intended to call 
upon him to abstain from using such 
language, on pain of a dismissal from 
the Public Service ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: My attention 
has been called to the speech. I am 
quite clear that Mr. Johnston, who is an 
Inspector of Fisheries, and does receive 
a salary from the Government, ought 
not to have attended the demonstration. 
I have communicated with him on the 
subject, and have told him the view of 
the Government. 


ARMY—THE ARMY HOSPITAL CORPS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that when a man of 
the Army Hospital Corps contracts an 
infectious or contagious disease, in con- 
sequence of his nursing patients suffer- 
ing from such disease, he is deprived of 
his extra pay, and is made subject to 
hospital stoppages while he is being 
treated in hospital, though the disease 
has been contracted in the execution of 
his duty ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Men of the Army Hospital Corps are 
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stances named, on the general principles 
that special pay for duty cannot be 
issued except for the performance of the 
duty, and that all soldiers are liable to 
hospital stoppages unless in hospital on 
account of wounds received in action, or 
of illness contracted on a service with 
an Army in the field. The question of 
relieving men of the Army Hospital 
Corps from these stoppages in the case 
of illness contracted in the discharge of 
their duty has frequently been con- 
sidered ; but a difficulty has hitherto 
been felt in treating them differently 
from other corps in receipt of Depart- 
mental pay. I will undertake, however, 
to look further into the matter. 


Crime and Outrage 





THE MERCANTILE MARINE FUND— 
ACCOUNTS FOR 1881-2. 


Mr. JAMES STEWART asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the account of the 
Mercantile Marine lund has not been 
laid before Parliament of a later date 
than 3lst March 1881; and, whether 
it is not practicable to have this account 
rendered within three or four months of 
the end of each financial year? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The accounts 
for the year ending March 31, 1882, are 
in print, and will be laid before Parlia- 
ment at once. Some questions were 
raised by the Controller and Auditor 
General, to whom these accounts have 
to be submitted, and these questions had 
to be settled before the accounts could 
be presented. I will make inquiry, and 
see whether steps cannot be taken to 
insure these accounts in future being 
laid upon the Table at an earlier date. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—APPEALS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the appeals of three tenants (Patrick 
Hodnett, John Driscoll, and William 
Hodnett), which were heard by the 
County Court Judge at Bantry, county 
Cork, on the 9th of July, whose appli- 
cations for the benefit of the Arrears’ 
Act had been dismissed by the Investi- 
gator; whether this dismissal was be- 
cause of the non-payment of the required 
year’s rent before 30th November; whe- 
ther, notwithstanding this, the tenants 
produced in the Appeal Court three re- 
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ceipts for the statutory year’s rent, which 
made it appear under the hand of the 
landlord that such rent had been paid 
on the 30th November; whether, on 
being questioned by the judge as to the 
real date of such payment, the tenants 
declared that it had in fact been made 
within the past two months; whether 
the judge thereupon ordered the receipts 
to be impounded with a view to the 
landlord being prosecuted ; whether the 
landlord in question is the collecter of 
general rates for the city of Dublin; 
whether the offence of antedating re- 
ceipts to defraud the State under the 
Arrears’ Act subjects the landlord to 
imprisonment and fine; whether the 
Government will cause a prosecution to 
be instituted against the landlord; and, 
whether, if the offender be a Govern- 
ment official, he will any longer be con- 
tinued in the service of the Crown ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I believe that 
the facts in reference to this matter are 
stated with substantial accuracy in the 
Question, except as to the fifth para- 
graph. The Judge did not refer to a 
prosecution ; but he directed the Clerk 
of the Peace to send the receipts to the 
Land Commissioners, which he has done. 
The Land Commission is at present en- 
gaged in investigating the case, and the 
Government await the result of their 
inquiry. Meanwhile, it would be ob- 
viously improper to prejudge a matter 
which possibly may become the subject 
of legal investigation hereafter. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention had been 
drawn to a letter of a somewhat peculiar 
character in Zhe Freeman's Journal ap- 
parently impugning the accuracy of his 
statement ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes. I saw the 
letter. It was rather difficult to under- 
stand; but, undoubtedly, in so far as 
it impugned the accuracy of the hon. 
Member’s Question, it was inaccurate. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED OUTRAGE AT LONDON- 
DERRY. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, “Yhether within the past 
few weeks in Londonderry, at the evic- 
tion by the Irish Society of a tenant 
named Davis, the latter, in the presence 
of a member of the Constabulary force 
then on duty, and of a number of the 
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citizens then assembled, charged an offi- 
cial of the Irish Society who was present 
with complicity in the outrage which 
took place on 17th March 1879, namely, 
the throwing through a glass roof into 
a crowded room an infernal machine 
which exploded, injuring seriously one 
girl, and less seriously several other 
persons; if he will state what steps, if 
any, the police have taken in reference 
to this accusation; whether any one has 
been arrested; and, whether inquiry 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, or 
otherwise, has been entered upon by the 
authorities; and, if not, whether, in 
consideration of the local excitement 
occasioned, an investigation will be 
directed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am imformed 
that while a man named John Davis 
was being evicted from a house in Lon- 
donderry, the property of the Irish 
Society, he said to a man present, clerk 
to the Society’s agent, that he was ‘‘ the 
cause of the affair at Davis’s Rooms and 
ought to be transported.”” When making 
these statements he was drunk and very 
much excited. On the following day he 
was visited by the police and questioned, 
when he stated that he had no recollec- 
tion of what he had said, that he was 
sorry for it, and was ready to go before 
a magistrate and swear that he knew 
nothing whatever of the affair. An ex- 
haustive inquiry was held shortly after 
the outrage occurred. Every witness 
who could throw light on the circum- 
stances was examined; and it is not 
considered that any good would result 
from holding a further inquiry now. 


INDIA (MYSORE)—GOLD MINING COM- 
PANIES—CONCESSIONS TO BRITISH 
OFFICIALS, &c. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Report of the Government of India 
on the connection of Madras officials 
with the promotion of Gold Mining 
Companies, promised by the Secretary 
of State for India early in April last, 
has yet been received; and, if not, 
whether he can state when the Report 
may be expected ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: On the 9th of 
April last I informed the hon. Gentle- 
man that the Government of India 
pag be directed to furnish a Report 
on the 
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“Whole question of the concessions granted 

in Mysore during the minority of the Mahara- 
jah, and of the connection of British officials 
therewith.” 
A despatch on the subject was sent on 
April 19; but no reply has yet been re- 
ceived, nor can I say when it may be 
expected. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(NEW RULES). 


Mr. WARTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will ap- 
point a day for the discussion of the 
Rules of the Supreme Court, which 
were laid upon the Table of this House 
on the 10th instant, and which will 
come into force on the 24th of October 
next, unless within forty days from their 
being laid upon the Table they are 
disapproved of by either House of Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I have 
already answered a similar Question, 
put to me by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport. What I have to say 
is this. I have no intention of proposing 
any particular day for the discussion of 
these Rules; but we are quite aware 
of the position in which they stand— 
namely, that they will become law within 
a certain time unless they are annulled 
by an Address from one or both Houses 
of Parliament. If Notice of a Motion to 
that effect be given we shall think it 
our duty to afford facilities for its dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HEALY : Is it not a fact that on 
an exactly similar occasion in this very 
Session, not many months ago, the Chief 
Secretary refused in the case of the Pri- 
son Rules to give even the smallest 
facilities for discussion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not at 
once struck with the resemblance be- 
tween the two cases, nor am I perfectly 
aware of the circumstances to which the 
hon. Member alludes. 

Mr. HEALY: Then I will ask the 
Ohief Secretary whether it is not a fact 
that the Prison Rules laid on the Table 
by the Lord Lieutenant involving most 
important principles as to visits to pri- 
soners became law in the same way, and 
that the Chief Secretary refused to give 
any facilities for disoussion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Without enter- 
ing into the question of the relative 
importance of the two subjects, as to 
which there may be a difference of 
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opinion, I may say that the proceedings 
to which the hon. Member alludes took 
place at a time of the year when private 
Members had a great many opportu- 
nities of bringing matters before the 
House. I am not certain as to the 
exact number of days; butcertainly the 
time during which they were to remain 
before the House had very nearly ex- 
pired when the Question was put to me, 
and no Members had attempted to call 
the Rules in question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the course of Business I think that it 
will be expedient and, indeed, neces- 
sary, that we should devote Thursday 
next to the further consideration of the 
Civil Service Estimates, and probably 
the Irish Votes will be taken. Of course, 
due Notice will be given on the point 
before Thursday arrives. It may also 
be necessary to take Supply again on 
Monday, when the Education Vote may 
be discussed. With regard to the en- 
gagement of the Government to give a 
day for the discussion of the Indian 
contribution to the War Expenses in 
Egypt, I hope that the discussion may 
take place on Friday next at 2 o’clock. 





SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS. 

MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, on the sub- 
ject of the Suez Canal the House will 
expect from me more than a dry state- 
ment of intentions on the present occa- 
sion, particularly as there has been no- 
thing, down to the present time, said by 
the Rovesnnenth in this House, except— 
I believe I am strictly aecurate in say- 
ing— within the scope and limits of 
Questions which have been addressed 
to us. I have now to state the course 
which the Government intend to take 
with regard to the Suez Canal Pro- 
visional Agreement; and it will be ex- 
pected from me, almost as a matter of 
course, that I should state the main con- 
siderations which have guided the Go- 
vernment in arriving at their conclusion. 
In the first place, I should wish to re- 
mind the ea of the origin of this 
transaction. The great success of the 
Suez Canal had naturally brought about 
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a state of things in which, for a very 
considerable time, there has been pres- 
sure for an increase of accommodation 
and of facilities for traffic;,and the Go- 
vernment, being regularly represented 
in the body of the Directors of the Suez 
Canal, have been in the habit, from time 
to time, of instructing their Directors on 
the subject of points which were to be 
raised in the meetings which took place 
in Paris. But these instructions for a 
considerable time, although they touched 
upon matters of importance, were in- 
structions given to our Directors. It 
was in the course of the present spring 
that the matter took a larger form ; and, 
upon what I may call urgent and press- 
ing applications from bodies of very 
eat importance in this country, the 
overnment was led to take into con- 
sideration the question of associating 
itself more directly in these proceedings, 
and, in fact, of entering upon negotia- 
tions with a view to a distinct Agreement 
between themselves and M. de Lesseps. 
The turning point in this matter may be 
said to have been upon the 26th of April. 
Reported in the newspapers on the 27th 
are the proceedings of two deputations, 
or at least of a double deputation, which 
had an interview with Lord Granville at 
the Foreign Office. One of the deputa- 
tions was headed by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), on 
the part of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the country. The other 
deputation represented the Chambers of 
Shipping, and was headed by Mr. Laing. 
The deputation headed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Gloucester 
summed up the form of its requests in 
an application for negotiations between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the pre- 
sent Suez Canal Company. After de- 
scribing the other movements which 
were of a more extensive character, my 
hon. Friend is reported to have said— 
“The Chambers of Commerce do not go so 
far as that; but they urge that endeavours 
should be made to see whether something could 
not be done through the Canal Company, who at 


present almost ignore the position which British 
influence should hold.” 


The other deputation did go beyond 
the scope of the deputation from the 
Chambers of Commerce, and Mr. Laing 
did two things on the part of the ship- 
ping interest. In the first place, he 
repeated what my hon. Friend had said 
in urging the Government to consider 
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the necessity of taking measures to in- 
crease the facilities of transit through 
Egypt; and then he separately and dis- 
tinctly called the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the advantages attending 
an alternative route from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea, not speaking of 
the Isthmus of Suez in particular, but 
of the necessity of communication be- 
tween the two seas. Now, Sir, that 
deputation consisted a serious event, 
and gave a remarked expression to the 
wishes of the commercial community in 
this country. In fact, the account of its 
proceedings was no sooner published 
than it attracted the attention of the 
heads of the administration of the 
Caral in Paris. This report appeared 
on the 27th of April, and so early as the 
30th of April overtures from M. de 
Lesseps were made known to the Go- 
vernment, tending to open those nego- 
tiations which had been suggested by 
my hon. Friend. It was not long after 
receiving those overtures —I am not 
sure whether we know of the exact 
date, but on the 10th or 12th of May, 
about 10 days afterwards—that the Go- 
vernment came distinctly into the field, 
and contemplated those negotiations 
which terminated in the present Agree- 
ment. Sir, it was not without a sense 
that we were undertaking a serious 
matter, and I may say a matter lying, 
pao. outside the ordinary attri- 

utions of a Government. It is obvious 
that various objections may be taken at 
the outset to the conducting of trans- 
actions of this kind through the hands 
of a Government. The immediate com- 
mercial considerations belonging to a 
very complicated and difficult question 
are apt, when they come into the hands 
of a Government—necessarily apt, and 
from no blame to anyone, but almost as 
a matter of course—to become mixed 
up with considerations of political Party, 
and these considerations may increase 
considerably and materially the difficul- 
ties of handling such subjects in a satis- 
factory manner. Further than this, in 
many instances—and in the present in- 
stance in a very peculiar degree—un- 
doubtedly the handling of subjects of 
this kind in association with the poli- 
tical character which attaches to an 
Administration, was a matter of great 
importance, and requiring the utmost 
delicacy in the forms of proceeding, on 
account of international interests, and, 
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possibly, even the international irrita- 
tion which any miscarriage in such pro- 
ceedings might tend to bring about. 
However, Sir, looking at the matter as 
carefully as we could, we thought it our 
duty to become, as far as we could, the 
organs and agents of what we felt to be 
a legitimate desire and demand on the 
part of the commercial community of 
this country; but satisfying them, and, 
I may likewise say, covering ourselves 


‘with the condition under which we 


prosecuted this business—namely, the 
condition that we should not attempt to 
close any question on our own authority, 
or to commit either Parliament or the 
country to more than receiving an ac- 
count of what we might propose and 
might be inclined to recommend after 
our communications with the Suez Canal 
Company had been brought to a com- 
pletion. Under these circumstances, and 
with that intention to take counsel of 
Parliament and of the country—an in- 
tention which was declared, I think by 
myself, at a very early date, in answer 
to Questions put to me from this (the 
Ministerial) side of the House—we felt 
that we could take no other course than 
to frame a Provisional Agreement, em- 
bodying our views in that Agreement, 
and thereupon inviting the judgment 
which Parliament and the country might 
be disposed to pronounce. So an Agree- 
ment was framed. It was, of course, 
an Agreement in which on the one side 
we gave and on the other side we ob- 
tained. I think that both what was given 
and what was obtained were very con- 
siderable; and in endeavouring to state 
briefly and roughly what was done both 
on the one side and on the other, I shall 
speak, as far as my intention is to speak, 
with an absolue impartiality, and with 
an entire absence on the present occa- 
sion of any expression which could give 
to the statement I am now making any- 
thing of a polemical character. What 
was obtained by the Agreement was, 
on the one hand, a very large increase 
of accommodation through a double 
Canal—presuming the proper assents to 
the plan to be obtained; and that to be 
brought about in the shortest possible 
period. On the other hand, a great re- 
duction of rates, coincident with a cor- 
responding and large increase in the 
dividends of the Company. Both these 
events—the augmentation of tonnage, 
so as to produce, in the first place, an 
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augmentation of dividend; and, in the 
second place, the diminution of rates— 
being events which—such has been the 
prosperity of the Canal—were really, 
though not within the immediate pros- 
pect, to be contemplated as separated 
from us by no great distance of time. 
The House will not understand that I 
can pretend to give them anything more 
than a rough estimate on this subject. 
But what we compute is that, in a 
limited number of years, the tonnage 
of the Canal, which is now about 
6,000,000, will reach 12,000,000; and 
when it has reached 12,000,000 tons, then 
the dividends of the Company will have 
been raised by that amount of traffic to 
such a point that the reduction of rates 
will amount to a removal of the burden 
on the shipping passing through the 
Canal exceeding £1,000,000 annually ; 
and evidently that is a very considerable 
matter. I should say, also, that although 
we have not made it a capital object in 
our negotiations to attempt to give a great 
numerical force on the Board of Direc- 
tion to English Directors, yet we think 
arrangements were made which would 
have led to a very considerable increase 
in the practical influence of English- 
men over the government and the ad- 
ministration of the Canal. Now, Sir, 
these are the three points, of which the 
first two are great ones, and the third is 
secondary. On the other hand, what 
was given by us is tolerably well known 
to the House. It consists, in our view, 
mainly of two points—first, that a large 
sum of money was to be lent at the lowest 
rate at which we could give it, so as to 
be in a position of covering ourselves, 
and a loan such as that was to be con- 
sidered as a great pecuniary gift to the 
Canal Company. It was nothing else. 
It was not a case of dealing with a Com- 
pony which could not borrow for itself. 
Ve had a Company with its Shares at 
several hundreds per cent premium, and 
which does not require absolutely the 
assistance of anybody in order to enable 
it to borrow money ; but, on the other 
hand, it would not be in the power of 
the Company to borrow at the low rate 
of interest at which we offer the money. 
Besides that which we have given to 
the Company—and I am bound to sayI 
am cognizant of the fact that there has 
been a feeling in some quarters in the 
country and in the House that objection 
to some extent lies to this large exten- 
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sion of pecuniary relations with the 
Canal Company, and I put that down, 
wishing to state fairly as far as I can 
what lies for and what against the Agree- 
ment now before the House—the other 
very important consideration, which I 
do not at all disguise the weight of, is 
the prolongation of whatever exclusive 
right was conferred upon M. de Lesseps 
by the original Concession. That is cer- 
tainly a considerable portion of the price, 
andis in itself a considerable price for the 
large advantages, both in accommoda- 
tion and in rates of passage, which this 
Agreement would have secured to this 
country. Well, Sir, of course, the ques- 
tion which the House and the country 
had to consider, and which the country 
had to consider before the House, upon 
the bare skeleton form of that Agree- 
ment, was whether the equivalents ob- 
tained for what we gave were sufficient. 
It was a case of guid pro quo, and the 
question was, whether the guo was worth 
the quid, and fairly balanced the case. I 
do not pretend to argue the matter as if 
it were a thing capable of demonstra- 
tion. In the view of every candid man 
it is a question of probable opinion. It 
does not admit of high, and bold, and 
sweeping statements ; or, at least, if it 
does, that is not the way in which we 
think ourselves at all justified in dealing 
with it. We have admitted, and felt 
these to be questions fairly arguable 
from the first. We have done the best 
we could. We think that the advan- 
tages which we have gained by the 
Agreement are large advantages. On 
the other hand, it is for the House to 
consider whether they are themselves 
worth what we propose should be paid 
for them. Well, then, Sir, comes the 
question, which I must now briefly de- 
scribe, of the actual position in which 
we stand towards M. de Lesseps and the 
Company, and I may almost say towards 
the French nation; because the House 
is well aware — bearing in mind the 
previous history of this question, on 
which it is needless for me to go back 
in detail—how much this is not merely 
a question between certain trading in- 
terests on the one side, and a Company 
in possession of certain privileges on the 
other; it is likewise a grave question 
between the English nation and the 
French nation. These two great na- 
tions have, happily, been allied for 
long time, and I trust we shall never 
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do anything to weaken or endanger that 
alliance. It has been our duty to. ascer- 
tain on what ground we stood in Paris 
with respect to this Agreement. There 
has been no bond tosubmit between the 
parties, but the Agreement was drawn 
in contemplation of its being submitted 
to Parliament; and in order that there 
might be no misapprehension on the one 
side or the other we instructed Sir Rivers 
Wiison, on Thursday, to go over to Paris, 
not for the purpose, as has been supposed 
—not unnaturally—of re-opening this 
and that point of the negotiations, but in 
order to ascertain whether the field was 
perfectly clear and free before us—the 
Government—there was no question at 
all about the freedom of Parliament and 
the country—so that we might give an 
entirely unbiassed consideration to the 
grave question now presented to us. I 
hold in my hand a letter from Sir 
Rivers Wilson, in which he recounts to 
us the experience that he had in Paris, 


and the nature of his communications. 


with the Canal Company. I should 
say, besides the letter addressed to 
us, there is also an important letter from 
M. de Lesseps, addressed to myself, 
He has done me the honour of writ- 
ing me a letter, conceived, as might 
be expected from him, with very great 
sagacity, and, at the same time, in 
terms of the utmost frankness and 
friendliness as regards the present nego- 
tiations, and, in effect, coming, I think, 
to the same purpose as the letter of Sir 
Rivers Wilson, which I am now about 
to quote. Both the letter of Sir Rivers 
Wilson and the letter of M. de Lesseps 
will at once be laid on the Table of the 
House, together with some other Papers, 
which will give the House a full, and, I 
hope, a satisfactory and sufficient view 
of this case. I do not think I can de- 
scribe the present situation more accu- 
rately than by reading to the House the 
substance of Sir Rivers Wilson’s letter. 
It is dated the 21st of July— 


“Upon communication to the MM. de Lesseps 
of the object of my coming to Paris, they stated 
in the most friendly terms that they thoroughly 
understood the situation, and that, so far as 
they were concerned, they regarded us as in no 
way bound, under the existing circumstances, 
to press the Agreement on Parliament. There 
were, however, two parts of it.’’ 


This introduces a new but interesting 
question, to which I invite the particular 
attention of the House— 
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“The spontaneous adoption of which, not. 
withstanding the abandonment of the Agree- 
ment—if such should be decided upon—they 
announced their determination to propose to 
their shareholders. In the first place, imme- 
diate measures would be taken so that a second 
Canal during the greater part of its length 
might be rapidly constructed within the limits 
of the land already conceded, although they 
might at the proper time have to apply to the 
Egyptian Government for additional ground 
where the present width was insufficient. Se- 
condly, the proposed reduction of dues pari 
passu with the increased profits would be main- 
tained.” 


But I must tell the House that, although 
this is perfectly accurate, yet too broad 
a conclusion might be drawn from it— 
‘As to all the other arrangements contem- 
plated in the Agreement, both sides would be 
free. Her Majesty’s Government would be 
thus under no obligation to use their good offices 
to obtain for the Company the extension of the 
Concession beyond 1968, or any other privileges. 
The capital required for the Second Canal would 
be raised as the Company might determine, 
either by the issue pro raté of more shares, in 
which operation England would have the option 
of subscribing in respect of her 176,602 shares, 
or by way of debentures, with the like option.” 


Then comes the qualification to which I 
referred— 

“Tt is my duty to observe that the former 
course,”—that is, the issue of shares—‘‘ would 
have the obvious effect of retarding the fall in 
the rate of dues.” 


Well, Sir, I think that exactly explains 
to the House, first, the position in which 
the Government are placed—the position 
of undoubted freedom in which they are 
placed—to consider the question without 
prejudice; and, secondly, the intentions 
of the heads of the Canal Company, 
which, according to all experience, we 
may safely say means the Canal Com- 
pany itself, for every practical purpose, 
in case the Agreement is not persevered 
with. Well, Sir, that being so, we have 
to consider what our position is with re- 
gard to this Agreement. It is obviously 
an Agreement which, in order to be 
satisfactory, must meet with general ac- 
ceptance. I do not mean unanimous 
acceptance — that could hardly be ex- 
pected—but it must meet with general 
acceptance. To force an Agreement of 
that kind, and to make an appeal to the 
confidence of a generous Parliament, 
and, on political grounds, to obtain the 
acceptance of a commercial arrangement, 
not in itself wholly satisfactory to those 
who were adopting it, would have been, I 
think, a course in which we should have 
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abused the patience and indulgence of the 
House, and would have departed from 
our public duty. Now, the first recep- 
tion of this Agreement by the trading 
interests of the country—short as the 
time is since it was produced, it has al- 
ready gone through two distinct stages 
—was undoubtedly of a very condemna- 
tory kind. I may say the language 
held was that of vehement condemna- 
tion on the part of a very large portion 
of those organs of opinion which at once 
expressed themselves. There has been 
a material change, as everyone will see, 
within the second stage. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
I will keep my word to hon. Gentleman 
and the House, and I will notintention- 
ally make any partial or one-sided state- 
ment. But nobody can deny that there 
has been achange when it is found that 
within the last week a large number of 
representations have reached us from 
very important centres indeed—from 
London, Newcastle, Hartlepool—I think 
—and from Liverpool, and from a variety 
of other quarters; and I think my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Monk), who represents the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, has 
himself substautially joined on their part 
in similar representations, which do nut 
hold the language of condemnation, but 
in which they think that probably some- 
thing better might be done, and which, 
therefore, recommend that more time be 
taken in order to see what may be done. 
Now that is the only distinction I mean 
to draw ; and I entirely feel that both 
those who condemn and those who ask 
for time are alike in the position of one 
requiring and the other advising us not 
to persevere with this Agreement under 
the circumstances now existing. We 
intend, then, not to ask Parliament to 
give its sanction to this Agreement ; and 
for the reasons at some of which I have 
already glanced. The first of them is, 
undoubtedly, that there is not that gene- 
ral and harmonious concurrence which, 
as we think, in a case of this kind—in- 
ternational as well as commercial—was 
requisite in order to justify its accept- 
ance. The second is the demand for 
time, to which I have already referred, 
and with respect to which I may as well 
explain that there has been a general 
demand for time, with a general view 
that more time might lead to an im- 
proved arrangement. Sometimes a gene- 
ral demand for time is accompanied with 
a specific recommendation, and in many 
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cases with a recommendation that a 
Royal Commission should be issued to 
examine into the question ; a proposition 
upon which, although I might, perhaps, 
quote some precedents, I do not intend 
to give any opinion at all at the present 
moment; I merely mention it as an in- 
dication of the present state of things. 
A still bolder suggestion is made by 
some—yet not a novel suggestion, though 
undoubtedly one of a very wide scope, 
involving a great variety of points for 
consideration—that is, that the rroper 
and ultimate arrangement of this great 
sea passage between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea can only be found when 
the Canal, instead of being the property 
of any private Company whatever, or 
belonging to any nation whatever, shall 
be placed under the management of an 
International Commission. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
I shall not enter into that. I do not 
presume to give any opinion. There is 
a great deal that has to be said upon it, 
both in regard to its difficulties and im- 
portance. These are the topics which 
have been brought before us by that 
portion of the expressions of commercial 
opinion which have, in general terms, or 
in more specific terms, pleaded for more 
time. There is another consideration 
which I think has weighed with us more 
conclusively, if possible, even than those 
to which I have already referred. View- 
ing the actual state of things—viewing 
the language which has been held, the 
claims which have been made, the argu-. 
ments put forward, and, in fact, those 
views to which the case naturally of it- 
self must incline on the one side and the 
other, we are advisedly of opinion that 
upon interests and grounds much higher 
than those which relate to matters de- 
cided within these walls—much higher 
than the interests of any Party or any 
Government—a hostile issue, founded 
upon an Agreement of this kind, stand- 
ing in the relation to international policy 
which it occupies, could not possibly 
take place without the production of 
very serious mischief. I hope I am not 
partial in this statement, for my opi- 
nion is, that the contentions on both 
sides might probably be found mis- 
chievous tothe interests of thiscountry. I 
think that, on the one side, claims 
would be made which unquestionably 
would be thought to be, and felt to be— 
whether right or not—of an irritating 
character ; and which would tend to the 
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raising of questions in foreign countries 
—not only in one foreign country, al- 
though in one foreign country especially 
—that would not be conducive to the 
maintenance of those cordial relations of 
goodwill and amity which it is one of 
our main duties to uphold. Those 
claims have been made on the parr of 
those who are the opponents of the 
Agreement; but when I ask what con- 
tentions the supporters of the Agreement 
would make in answer to these claims, 
I feel that the tendency of our arguments 
on a hostile issue thus raised would 
rather weaken than strengthen the posi- 
tion of this country in any future com- 
municationson the subject—and that not 
with reference to this or that argument 
in particular, but on the broad conside- 
ration of the nature of theissue. With- 
out going further into the details—I will 
not attempt to go into details—I could 
easily explain more fully to the House 
whatI mean. They know what has been 
said and what has been contended for in 
this country within the last fortnight. 
They know, perhaps, the effect that has 
been produced elsewhere. I need not 
touch upon any of the particulars of the 
case. I only refer to them to lead the 
House to believe that we are very serious 
in our conviction that the probable 
effect of a discussion taken in connection 
with a hostile issue raised on the present 
Agreement would not be favourable to 
good international relations. I think I 
have stated to the House in outline the 
general grounds upon which we have 
acted; but I should not have fulfilled 
my duty without saying a few more 
words with respect to the position of the 
Government itself. They bind nobody 
but the Government; but I do not think 
that the Government, after the frank and 
cordial treatment which all along it has 
experienced in these negotiations, would 
be warranted in dismissing this subject 
without a few words on the point I am 
about to mention. We think it our duty 
to do justice, as far as lies in our power, 
to this great Canal Company, and to its 
eminent, sagacious, and energetic projec- 
tors. We do not conceal from ourselves, 
and we will endeavour, if we can, to make 
it known and felt in the English world, 
that they have claims upon us—not 
claims to the sacrifice of a valuable in- 
terest, but claims to respect and honour ; 
that they have conferred a vast benefit 
upon mankind ; that they have conferred 
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it by immense labours, in the midst of 
great dangers, amid unparalleled diffi- 
culties—and these unparalleled difficul- 
ties, unhappily, in some respects, due to 
the unfortunate action of this country 
in former times. We must also dis- 
claim, on our own part, all community 
of sentiment with those who seem to us 
virtually to assert a sort of English 
dominion over the waterway of the 
Isthmus; and we must make it known 
that we, at least, will not be parties to 
employing influence which may attach, 
and justly attach, to our temporary and 
exceptional position in Egypt, for the 
purpose of procuring any invasion or 
any abatement of any right lawfully 
enjoyed. And lastly, Sir, still recollect- 
ing, still taking it to be borne in mind 
that Iam speaking for ourselves, and 
not presuming to bind any but ourselves, 
I wish to announce that we cannot 
undertake to do any act inconsistent 
with the acknowledgment, indubitable 
and sacred in our eyes, that the Canal 
has been made for the benefit of all 
nations at large, and that the rights 
connected with it are matters of common 
European interest. I will not trouble 
the House with any further statement. 
I will only say this—that, as I have 
already stated, Papers will be at once 
presented. I close this statement, al- 
though it has been of some length, 
without making any Motion. I have no 
idea whether there will be a disposition 
to raise at the present moment any dis- 
cussion or not. I can conceive it pos- 
sible ; but, on the other hand, I can con- 
ceive that, as important matters which 
are new have been laid before the House 
in some portions of my explanation, 
there may be a desire to take time, and 
to see the documents to which I have 
referred, and I have only to add in that 
case that if and when the disposition to 
discuss this matter or to discuss the con- 
duct of the Government arises, we shall 
give every facility in our power for such 
a discussion. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I cannot help taking notice, 
in the first instance, of the words with 
which the Prime Minister has closed his 
observations. He said that if it should 
be the desire of the House to bring about 
a more formal discussion of this pro- 
posal, the Government will consider 
themselves bound to provide a proper 
and convenient day for the purpose. I 
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think it absolutely essential that, in 
some form or other, the House should 
have an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on this very important question. 
We had it brought before us not very 
long ago, but in a form which appeared 
to render it certain that the proposal and 
the Provisional Agreement to which the 
Government have become parties would 
be laid before this House for its con- 
sideration, and that the verdict of the 
House would be taken upon it. When 
Notice of the proposal was given to the 
House, and when we had a day or two 
to think about it, I gave Notice of my 
own intention to move the rejection of 
the proposal; and I should have been 
prepared, if it had been submitted to 
us in the regular way, upon several 
grounds, to contend that the proposal 
was one which it was not the duty of this 
House to accept. That, of course, has 
become unnecessary now; because the 
Government, exercising, as I think, a 
very wise discretion, have determined, 
at all events for the present, to withdraw 


that Agreement from the action and. 


supervision of Parliament, and, as I 
understand, for the present, have no in- 
tention of taking any further steps with 
respect to the matter to which it relates. 
At the same time, there have been 
several indications in passages of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech which 
make me feel somewhat uneasy as to 
what the action of the Government 


may hereafter be in this matter; and | 
I am decidedly of opinion that we} 
ought not to allow an opportunity | 
which might be taken now in an in-| 
formal manner, or in a more formal | 
manner when we have the Papers before | 
us, and when a formulated Motion can | 


be submitted, to escape from discussing 
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consequences and issues of any serious 
moment. It seems to me that the mat- 
ter, though of a large and important 
character, was of an exceeding simple 
character. Representations have been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government to 
use their influence to see what could be 
done towards the improvement of our 
communications with the East and the 
Suez Canal; and the Government, as the 
right hon. Gentleman tells us, were 
dealing as Directors, so to speak, with 
their co-Directors, the Directors of the 
Canal Company. They were dealing 
with them to see if they could arrive at 
any arrangement by which those facili- 
ties could be given. So far as I can 
understand, there is nothing of an inter- 
national character about it—nothing be- 
tween one Government and another. It 
has been an arrangement—an attempted 
arrangement—between the various par- 
ties interested in the direction of the 
Canal. We ourselves have an interest 
in the Canal as large shareholders, and 
these transactions may be considered as 
a sort of arrangement or discussion 
taking place im camerd, as it were a sort 
of Board meeting. The arrangement 
was made, and when submitted to the 
public here it was certainly not received 
as an entirely satisfactory arrangement. 
On the other hand, we were told by 





the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
speaking to a deputation, that this was 
a matter on which there was no pres- 
sure on the other side, and that we were 
prejudging M. de Lesseps; and, therefore, 
if the arrangement was one such as that, 
it does not appear tome that there is any- 
thing which need raise these monstrous 
consequences. I certainly should be ex- 
tremely sorry if anything should occur 
|which could possibly give umbrage or 








the very grave questions which have | cause any ill-feeling—and at present I 
been raised by the Agreement to which | cannot understand how it could be— 
we are referring. I cannot myself, even | between the two countries. I should be 
now, thoroughly understand what are | extremely sorry if any offence is unne- 
those very grave circumstances to which | cessarily given to M. de Lesseps and the 
reference has been rather mysteriously promoters of that great undertaking. 
mede this evening. We have heard | Noone can go beyond myself in admira- 
much from time to time of matters in the | tion of the character and energy and 
background of an alarming national cha- work of M. de Lesseps. He is a gen- 
racter, which, undoubtedly, are very | tleman whose friendship I have enjoyed 
serious if they mean anything. But if| for many years, for whom I have the 
we look at this Agreement, and the cir- highest respect, and to whom, I am 
cumstances before us, and the course of | satisfied, every respect is due. But 

roceedings,confessIcannot understand that is no reason why we should 

ow, unless by some extraordinary mis- give in to exorbitant demands. There 
management, the matter can have been |is one point which was not very pro- 
brought into such a shape as to raise | minent in the speech of tle Prime Mi- 
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nister, but which was the real core of 
the whole matter, on which it is essential 
we should have a complete understand- 
ing, at some period by-and-bye—I mean, 
of course, the question of the limit of 
the Concession to M. de Lesseps. I do 
not wish, at the present moment, to 
enter into that question. It is one of a 
very delicate character, which requires 
careful discussion, and which I do not 
think could be discussed upon a question 
like the adjournment of the debate or 
anything of that kind. I only note it as 
being a particular point to which atten- 
tion must be given. All the other ad- 
vantages, either given on the one side 
or the other, are advantages that may be 
discussed, and weighed, and considered ; 
but I do hold that it is our duty to take 
care that we do not, and that the Go- | 
vernment, acting for us, don ot, commit | 
the country to any admission which the | 
country is not prepared to commend. If! 
the argument is conducted properly, | 
temperately, and in a manner which will 

show that we have no desire, except that | 
of securing our own just rights, and not | 
only our own rights, but the rights of all 

nations who are interested, I think if 

the discussion is conducted in the spirit 

in which it ought to be discussed, it 
cannot be productive of harm, it ought 

not to be productive of offence, and it | 
can and may be productive of great | 
good. I wish to point out that though | 
England has an enormous stake and in- | 
terest in the Canal, because of her large 

shipping and great use of the Canal, yet | 
that the question is one which affects all | 
other nations also, and that we have no 

right, by any action of ours, to give 
colour to any claim which claim we) 
might not be prepared to admit, but | 
which might have our support against | 
other nations. I glance at that in order | 
to show that the privileges of M. de 
Lesseps and the Company are a question 
between England and the Company, and 
a question that ought to be considered, | 
and a question affecting the commerce 
of all maritime nations. Just on the 
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the claims can be proved to be. I throw 
out those matters for consideration. My 
own impression is, that the proper time 
for a fair discussion will be when we 
have the Papers before us, and when 
we are in a position to formulate some 
Motion or to raise a question which 
could be raised upon them. I hope we 
will not be led into an irregular discus- 
sion at thismoment. But I, myself, am 
of opinion that the matter cannot rest 
here ; that there must be a discussion; 
and I am most anxious that, for the 
convenience of all parties, it should 
be of a most formal and regular cha- 
racter. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER: I do not 
wish to prolong the discussion ; I merely 
wish to ask—[ ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
confines himself to the Question he is in 
Order. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER: I merely 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether we are to understand, 
now that this proposal is being with- 
drawn from the consideration of the 
House, that Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to continue negotiations with 
the President of the Canal Company, 
and to take into consideration the various 
questions of international interests ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We certainly do 
not contemplate any immediate action 
of any kind upon the instant when we 
are retiring from this Agreement. It 
would be our duty, and I think my hon. 
Friend will feel with me, to inform our- 
selves as fully as we can of the views 
entertained by those who are mainly 
interested, and who are competent to 
judge the matter, before we go further 
into the question. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: I shall confine my- 
self to a Question to the Prime Minister. 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he will call the attention of Sir 
Rivers Wilson and of the Directors no- 
minated by the British Government to 
the Agreement of 1866, by which the 
Canal Company is precluded, on phy- 


same principle as that on which Lord | sical grounds, from making a second 

Granville, in 1872, when we had dis-| Canal; and, that being the case, whe- 

‘ putes with the Company on another | ther it is not necessary at once to enter 
matter, laid down the principle that we | into the discussion proposed in this 
could not agree that the Company should | House, so that the English Directors 

be the judges or interpreters of theirown! may be at once directed as to what 
Concession ; so we say here the Company | course they are to take ? 

ought not to be the sole judges. And| Mr. ONSLOW: The tone of public 


we should be extremely careful not to | feeling having now subsided with regard 
give colour to those claims beyond what 


Sir Stafford Norticote 


it the Agreement made by the Govern- 
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ment, I would ask the Prime Minister 
this Question— Whether he has received 
communication from nay Chamber of 
Commerce in India, or in the Colonies, 
expressing satisfaction with that Agree- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I may 
say that Sir Rivers Wilson and the 
English Directors are perfectly cogni- 
zant of all the matters on which my 
hon. Friend wishes us to communicate 
to them. But, of course, it will be the 
duty of the English Government, when 
such questions as have been referred to 
are brought by the Governors of the 
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the increase of the British weight or 
numbers on the Directorate. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I ought to ex- 
plain that I did not refer to any sug- 
gestion respecting an increase in the 
number of British Directors, but to 
the demand for a more efficient re- 
presentation of British interests upon 
the part of those intrusted with that 
duty. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: May I ask when 
-the Papers to which the right hon. 
Gentleman reférred will be circulated ? 
What is the earliest possible day that 
they will be put in the possession of this 
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House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Papers will 
be pressed forward with the utmost pos- 
In regard to the Question of the hon. | sible expedition. The right hon. Gen- 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), I | tleman will perhaps put a Question to 
cannot recollect the contents of all the | my noble Friend (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
communications I have received on the | maurice); and I have no doubt he will 
subject. Some of them have been favour- | make inquiry and put himself in a con- 
able, and many of them have been un- | dition to answer. 
favourable ; and I think Notice should; Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I would ask 
be given of such a Question. |the right hon. Gentleman whether we 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I wish to ask | may distinctly understand that no steps 
the Prime Minister, Whether his atten- | will be taken by the Canal Company with 
tion has been called to the fact that very | reference to the commencement of a se- 
grave complaints have for a long time | cond Canal until the English Directors 
past been made by those engaged in the | have -an opportunity of ascertaining the 
use of the Canal as to the difficulties| views of Her Majesty’s Government 
alleged to be placed in the way of | upon the subject? 

British commerce by the action of the) Mr. GLADSTONE: I apprehend, 
Company; and, whether demands have | Sir, that that is absolutely involved. in 
not been made for a more effectual re-| the nature of the constitution of the 
presentation of British interests upon | Canal Company. 

the Board of Directors, which it is con-; Sie STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
tended as at present constituted does not | presume these Papers may be laid on 
afford adequate protection to the inte- | the Table to-night. 

rests of British commerce ? | Mr.GLADSTONE: The two Papers 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; I am! to which I have already referred are 
perfectly aware that there has been com- | quite ready to be presented. I know 
plaints as to the management of the Lord Granville desires to produce other 
Canal and as to difficulties experienced | Papers; but I will not pledge myself 
in the transaction of business; but not, | with regard to the latter. 
so far as I know, has any one-sided par-; Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
tiality been exhibited against British | is material to the issue that we should 
commerce. I know nothing of that; but | have the Papers, and at this late period 
the methods of management, we think, | of the Session there should be no delay. 
should be improved. I may say I think| Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
that is probably quite true, and that it|I will make every effort to push the 
is by no means confined to the Suez) Papers on. 

Canal, because our methods of managing! Mr.GIBSON: What are the Papers? 
business are not quite the same as on’ Mr. GLADSTONE: Due notice will 


Canal Company before that Company 
for consideration, to instruct our Di- 
rectors as to the course they are to take. 





the Continent ; and wherever we go we, be taken of the observations of the right 
are apt to think that we can just a| hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford North- 
little improve the arrangements. Un-| cote), and of his desire that despatch 
doubtedly it is quite true that an im- should be considered. 
portant part of the desires of the ship- | 
ping interest of this country has been 


If he waives 
some portion of detailed information, 


despatch will be facilitated. 
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Mr. BOURKE: I hope the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs will be able to tell the 
House now what are the Papers, in 
addition to those mentioned by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that we are to 
expect. The noble Lord must know 
what these Papers are, and I think the 
House should know what they are, in 
order that we may see whether it is de- 
sirable to raise a discussion on this ques- 
tion, and that we should have it as soon 
as possible. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The Papers consist of certain corre- 
spondence. I do not think it is at all 
usual to be asked to state beforehand 
the details of tho Papers which are 
about to be immediately presented ; and 
I think the House will see that I am 
showing proper respect to the House 
when I once more assure it that every 
effort will be made to lay these Papers 
and circulate them within the shortest 
possible time. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the noble Lord 
inform us whether these Papers have 
any relation whatever to negotiations 
that have been going on in Paris for the 
last three months ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That question has already been an- 
swered by the Ohancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who stated that they were the 
material for those negotiations. 

Mr. BOURKE: Has it not been 
stated by the Government, over and over 
again, that all the information that the 
House would require on this subject has 
already been put before it ? And I would 
like to know in that case what use there 
can be in delaying these Papers now ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
am not aware, Sir, that any such asser- 
tion has been made. 

Strr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
hope the noble Lord does not share the 
saying of the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies as to being “all in the 
dark” with respect to the Suez Canal. 
We really want information, and if 
there is further information to come, 
I think it would be quite possible to 
state the general character of the Papers 
that are to be presented. Our object is 
to bring this matter as soon as possible 
to an issue; and I am sure the Prime 
Minister must feel that it cannot be de- 
sirable to keep the mattér dragging on. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us the 
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ward any Motion in regard to the matter 
later than the last day of this month, 
and I wish to ask whether that agree- 
ment holds with regard to the altered 
state of things? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given an 
indication of my desire to facilitate the 
bringing forward of any Motion that it 
might be desired to bring forward. It 
is very difficult for me now to bind the 
discretion of hon. Members of this 
House as to the time when they may 
desire to do it. If it is desired, there 
can be no difficulty in laying on the 
Table at once this Paper and the Paper 
of Sir Rivers Wilson, the main portion 
of which I read. I know that Lord 
Granville has a desire to add some 
Papers, and it is not for me in his 
absence to make a covenant that that 
should be done. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—PRINTING OF THE 
STATUTES IN DIFFERENT LAN- 
GUAGES UNDER ARTICLE 12. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in accordance with 
Article 12, the Statutes of the Suez 
Canal are drawn up in the Turkish, 
German, English, French, and Italian 
languages ; and, whether, in accordance 
with Article 24, the Council is com- 
posed of members ‘‘ representing the 
principal nationalities interested in the 
enterprise ;” and, if so, what is the pro- 
portion in which such nationalities are 
represented on the Council ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Member probably refers to 
Article 7, which lays down that the 
shares should be drawn up in the lan- 
guages mentioned. This was done 
in the case of the original shares. It 
was not done in the case of the Loan of 
1867, as there did not seem to be the 
same necessity for it. Article 24 was 
drafted under the impression that the 
various European nations would take 
part in the subscription, and that it 
would be right that they should be pro- 
portionately represented. The Council 
originally consisted of 32 members, of 
whom about six or seven were foreigners. 
England having refused to subscribe 
was not represented. At the time of 
the Franco-German War, the foreign 
members had dropped off, and the num- 
ber of the Council was much reduced. 
There was a difficulty in filling up the 


other day that he would not bring for- | vacancies, and it was decided that the 
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Council should be fixed at 21 members. 
The change was approved by the Khe- 
dive. When the Khedive’s shares were 
purchased by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, M. de Lesseps at once proposed 
that the number of Directors should be 
increased to 24, giving Her Majesty’s 
Government three places, and allowing 
the Directors to be nominees of the Go- 
vernment, instead of the Council. France 
and England are now the only nationali- 
ties represented. 


THE SUEZ -CANAL—TRAFFIC RE- 
TURNS. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he can state 
the number of British ships or British 
tonnage going through the Suez Canal in 
ballast; and, whether the reduction of 
24 francs per ton on ships in ballast will 
apply to ships carrying coal, that is to 
say, will the Suez Canal Company allow 
ships, under the new arrangement, to 
ballast with coal ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. OCnimpers): In answer to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that in 
the Returns prepared by the Suez Canal 
Company of the number of ships in bal- 
last passing each year through the Canal 
British ships are not separately shown. 
I am informed, however, that the Eng- 
lish proportion of the total tonnage of 
ships in ballast. may safely be taken as 
from 85 to 90 per cent. The number 
and tonnage of vessels of all nations 
passing in ballast through the Canal 
during the last three years were in 
1880, 24 vessels, 27,055 tons; in 1881, 
143 vessels, 186,639 tons; and in 1882, 
124 vessels, 171,935 tons. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Are ships of war 
counted in the Return ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuipers): I believe not. 
The Question, in the exact words as 
given, was sent to Paris, and I have 
given the reply as received. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked whether there 
was any truth in the report that a 
British soldier had died of cholera near 
Cairo; and what steps the Government 
were + ae to send out more doctors to 

RD EUSTAOE CECIL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Whether the alarming 
accounts in Zhe Times as to the igno- 
rance, apathy, neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions, and hostility of the Egyptian 
authorities are correct ; whether the ad- 
ministrative anarchy reported from the 
interior is beyond credence; and, what 
further steps the Foreign Office are 
taking to force the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to take more active steps in putting 
a stop to a state of things at once dan- 
gerous and discreditable ? . 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
With regard to the Question of the 
noble Lord, I answered a similar one 
put by another noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox) on Friday. I informed the 
noble Lord that a telegram was sent 
stating the painful impression which had 
been produced in this country by ac- 
counts alluded to by the noble Lord. I 
also added that Sir Edward Malet had 
received, from the time the cholera broke 
out, instructions to lose no opportunity 
in pressing upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment the necessity of taking proper pre- 
cautions, especially proper sanitary pre- 
cautions. I have now to state that Sir 
Edward Malet, in consequence of the 
gravity of the condition of affairs, espe- 
cially in Cairo, has requested the Egyp- 
tian Ministers at Cairo to associate with 
the Board of Health General Stephen- 
son, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Baker Pasha, 
to form together a Commission, with full 
power to order and execute measures to 
be taken against cholera. Twelve Eng- 
lish medical officers are being selected 
for service in Egypt, and will proceed 
this week to Cairo. The Viceroy of 
India has also been asked to despatch, 
if the Egyptian Government require 
them, 40 experienced Mohammedan 
hospital assistants for general cholera 
duty. I may add that the deaths from 
cholera reported to have taken place 
at Cairo during the 24 hours ending at 
8 a.m. yesterday amount to 381. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
have received a telegram, dated the 23rd 
instant, from the General Officer Com- 
manding at Cairo, in which he states— 

‘* Black Watch moved to camp near Suez 
20th. One fatal case cholera 18 hours after 
arrival; a second case just reported doing 
well. General health of troops as last tele- 
gram.” 

I may state that an additional number 
of doctors have been sent out, and that 
more are under orders to go. 


G 
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Mr. ONSLOW wished to know whe- 
ther all the doctors who had been, and 
were going to be, sent to Egypt had prac- 
tical experience of cholera in the East ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The advice of Sir Joseph Fayrer has 
been taxen in these appointments. No 
appoj..ment has been made without his 
approval. Sir Joseph Fayrer has had 
tLe very greatest Indian experience ; 
and I believe I am right in saying 
that nearly all the doctors engaged have 
had not only Indian experience, but ex- 
tensive Indian experience. 


PARLIAMENT—THE “‘ COUNT-OUT” 
ON FRIDAY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Patronage Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Lord Richard Grosvenor) whether 
any effort was made to keep a House 
on Friday evening when the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Scotland) Bill was to 
come on—when there was, at all events, 
a chance of that Bill coming on; and 
whether, seeing that an Irish Bill was 
put on the Paper to-day before the 
Scotch Bill, it was intended to give the 
Trish Bill precedence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber is under a great misapprehension. 
There was not the slightest chance of 
the Local Government Board (Scotland) 
Bill coming on on Friday night. The 
‘‘Count-out”’ which took place was of a 
very innocent description. It took place 
at midnight—a time at which all rational 
men would wish to go home to bed. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, besides the regular Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, there are any de- 
partmental legal officials specially con- 
versant with questions relating to inter- 
national obligations and law, and whose 
competence on such subjects is generally 
recognised ; whether such officials have 
been consulted as to the alleged exclusive 
privileges of the Suez Canal Company ; 
and, if so, what opinion they have 
given; and, if he will ascertain whether 
this point was considered; and, if so, 
what opinion respecting it was formed 
by those officials at the time of the pur- 
chase by this country of the Khedive’s 
shares in 1875? 
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Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Yes, Sir; there are Departmental offi- 
cials specially conversant with Inter- 
national Law; but the Parliamentary 
Advisers of the Crown are alone re- 
sponsible. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— io — 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Brxx 186.] 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 


comMiITTEE. [Progress 20th July. | 
[FIFTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 


ImPROVEMENTS. 
As to Improvements executed before the 
Commencement of Act. 


Clause 5 (Reservation as to existing 
and future contracts of tenancy). 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words— 
“ Provided, That a landlord and tenant may, 
before executing any such particular agreement, 
concur in referring the terms thereof to an 
umpire, to be appointed in manner provided by 
section twenty-three of ‘ The Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Act, 1875;’ and an agreement 
which has been found by such umpire to secure 
such fair and reasonable compensation as afore- 
said, and has been signed by the landlord and 
tenant, and countersigned by the umpire, shall 
be deemed to secure fair and reasonable com- 
pensation to the tennnt.”—(Sir Michael Hicke- 
Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the Committee would remember 
that just before the close of the last 
Sitting he ventured to propose this 
Amendment; and he did so because, as 
the Bill now stood, it was open to the 
landlord and tenant, in any case in which 
they might desire to do so, to make be- 
tween themselves an agreement for fair 
and reasonable compensation; and, on 
that agreement being made, they would 
be excluded from the Bill. But what 
might then happen under the Bill as it 
stood at present? Why, after having 
made such an agreement, no landlord or 
tenant would be able to tell whether, at 
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the determination of the tenancy, the 
agreement would be held by those who 
would have to settle the matter to be 
an agreement which was valid between 
the parties; and they were thus re- 
duced to this absurd position — that 
two persons would be permitted by law 
to make an agreement between them- 
selves; but they would be left abso- 
lutely in the dark as to the effect of that 
agreement, and how far it would bind 
themselves, or their successors, when it 
came to be interpreted. He did not 
think that was a position which could 
be considered at all satisfactory by the 
right hon. Gentleman who was in charge 
of the Bill; and, therefore, he proposed 
that the machinery which the right hon. 
Gentleman sought to bring into opera- 
tion at the determination of the tenancy 
should be brought into operation by the 
two parties, if they so desired it, at the 
commencement ; or, in other words, that 
the section of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1875 which dealt with the ap- 

ointment of an umpire should, if the 
Tandlord and tenant so chose, apply at 
once, and that some impartial person of 
recognized standing and experience in 
the neighbourhood should be selected, to 
whom the agreement which it was de- 
sired to make should be submitted, and 
that person should pronounce whether, 
according to the light of his experience 
and knowledge, the agreement was in 
accordance with the agricultural re- 
quirements of the district, and provided 
fair and reasonable compensation as 
intended by the Bill. He believed that 
such a provision as this would relieve 
persons who desired to enter into these 
agreements from the apprehensions to 
which he had alluded as to the future 
validity of such documents; and he was 
convinced that it would save a very 
large amount of expensive and objec- 
tionable litigation between the parties. 
He had, therefore, proposed this Pro- 
viso; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill could not accept it 
precisely as it stood, he trusted that 
some change might be made in the Bill, 
which, at all events, would have the 
same general effect. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would be able to see their way to accept 
either this Amendment, or something of 
the same kind, because it was framed as 
much in the interests of the tenant as of 
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the landlord. No one could accuse him 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) of moving in 
any direction against the interests of the 
tenant, and the present agreement was 
so reasonable that he could not under- 
stand why the Government should op- 
pose it. Its object was only to prevent 
such an absurdity as this—that an agree- 
ment might be made in 1880 which 
might be deemed a perfectly fair and 
reasonable agreement; but in 1890 or 
1920 that same agreement might be 
held to be unreasonable. The present 
Amendment was more in favour of the 
tenant than of the landlord; because 
the landlord’s wealth, and consequent 
ability to employ clever lawyers, would 
give him a great advantage over the 
tenant in endeavouring to establish the 
unreasonableness of a particular agree- 
ment; and the landlord, too, might be 
able to carry his point by the produc- 
tion of documents drawn up in former 
years, to which the tenant might not 
have access, and which he might be 
altogether unable to meet. Under these 
circumstances, he earnestly hoped that 
the Government would accept the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD ventured to 
express quite a different hope. What 
was the object of the Amendment? It 
was simply to set aside the provisions of 
the Bill. If the Bill was a just one, and 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
country, why should it not apply univer- 
sally? The Amendment was objection- 
able, and its purpose was simply to keep 
the tenant in the grasp of the landlord. 
He hoped that the whole of the 2nd 
Schedule would be rejected. The Go- 
vernment had brought all this upon 
themselves by introducing this permis- 
sive, or semi-permissive, clause. The 
Bill ought to be passed without any 
such permissive provisions, for which 
there could be no necessity at all if the 
measure were framed on just lines. 

Cotonen DAWNAY said, he hoped 
the Committee would accept the Amend- 
ment, which seemed to him to be the 
natural, and necessary, and logical con- 
sequence of the clause as it already 
stood. They had deliberately aban- 
doned the old principle of the safe sim- 
plicity of contract—a good old-fashioned 
principle, as the hon. Member for Hert- 


ord (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had called it; 
but though they had rejected that prin- 
ciple in favour of an exceedingly doubt- 
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ful theory, and had deprived the two 
interested parties, the owner and the 
occupier, of the opportunity of binding 


themselves according to their own free. 


will, and of making any valid agree- 
ment, they had yet admitted that a 
valid agreement might be made, if it 
were subject to the assent of third 
parties—to the — of some Court 
of Arbitration. But as the Bill stood, 
however generous might be the stipu- 
lations which the landlord might make 
with his tenant as to compensation, 
that landlord could never be entirely 
sure, until the determination of the 
tenancy, that those stipulations would 
not be protested against as unreason- 
able by some cantankerous and grasping 
tenant, and that the agreement might 
not have to be revised and settled ac- 
cording to the progressive views or Pro- 
crustean theories of some future agita- 
tor or some future Land League. They 
had not only abolished freedom of con- 
tract—they had emasculated the very 
meaning of contract. This Amendment, 
in a great measure, removed that blot, 
for it enabled the contracting parties 
to refer the matter to fa properly-ap- 
pointed arbitrator ; and, if he approved, 
the agreement would become a binding 
legal document beyond the power of 
appeal. He hoped very much that the 
Committee would agree to the Amend- 
ment, and would thus make the Bill a 
beneficent measure, and by minimizing 
the opportunities of litigation, would 
help to make it a measure acceptable to 
the tenant farmers. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he hoped his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson) would 
not listen to the counsels which had 
been given to him, for he looked with 
great suspicion, indeed, upon any power 
given under this clause to allow land- 
lords and tenants to contract themselves 
out of the Bill. The measure proposed 
to enact certain provisions ; but the ob- 
ject of this Amendment was to give an 
opportunity to landlords and tenants to 
make agreements outside the Bill, and, 
in fact, to render the Bill, so far as 
those agreements were concerned, void. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down {had urged some arguments in 
favour of the right of individual con- 
tract ; and, no doubt, the hon. Gentleman 
considered that freedom of contract was 
a matter between landlord and tenant 
which ought not to be interfered with. 
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No doubt, that was the opinion of many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; but it was 
not the intention of this Bill. There 
would have been no necessity for any 
such Bill if there had been any actual 
freedom of contract between landlord 
and tenant; and the reason why they 
were legislating at all in this matter was 
that it had been practically found that 
the tenants were not able to make free 
contracts, but were compelled to accept 
disadvantageous terms. That was the 
justification for this Bill—if they were 
not to get rid of what was wrongly called 
freedom of contract they might just as 
well tear the Bill up. They should try 
to make the Bill a strong Bill, or else 
they should waste no more time over it. 
The fact was that the Bill was a very 
weak one—so weak that it would give 
no satisfaction, and yet hon. Gentlemen 
were persistently trying to make it still 
weaker than it was at present. They 
had succeeded in watering it down to 
some extent; but, still, they were anxious 
to put in this Proviso. Under the ar- 
rangement contemplated by the Bill, 
when landlord and tenant came together 
they could only agree to terms under 
which a certain compensation should be 
paid for improvements; but it was ex- 
pressly provided that the terms should 
be fair and reasonable terms. Now 
hon. Gentlemen wanted to get out of 
that. At the last Sitting of the Com- 
mittee various expedients weresuggested 
with that object, and this was another 
ofthem. It was proposed that the land- 
lord, or the landlord’s agent, and tenant 
should come to an agreement, under 
which the tenant was to do certain 
things for a certain compensation, 
and then they were to go belies an 
umpire to get his seal to that arrange- 
ment. Was it to be supposed that the 
umpire would trouble himself in the 
matter? No. He would put his seal to 
the agreement as a matter of course, be- 
cause the tenant would be a consenting 
party, for the tenant could not be other 
than aconsenting party. Hon. Gentle- 
men might say—‘‘Oh! but in the pre- 
sent state of agriculture the tenant can 
hold his own.”” He (Mr. Rylands) had 
known numbers of instances in his own 
neighbourhood where the tenant had 
been obliged to accept terms which, if 
he had had any independence of action, 
he would certainly have refused. The 
Amendment gave an opportunity for 
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arrangements to be made which would 
entirely defeat the clause. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken had not 
paid much attention either to the Bill or 
to the Amendment, or he would not have 
made onestatement, that an agent would 
probably be appointed as umpire. 

Mr. RYLANDS explained that he had 
said nothing of the sort. What he had 
said was that the agent and the tenant 
would come to terms, and then they 
would submit those terms for confirma- 
tion to the umpire. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: To an agent ? 

Mr. RYLANDS: No; to an um- 


pire. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was quite 
ready to accept that explanation ; but he 
had understood the hon. Gentleman to 
say that the umpire would probably be 
an agent. 

Mr. RYLANDS: No; I did not say 


Mr. CHAPLIN observed, that the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) had told them that the Amend- 
ment would set the Bill aside. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) entirely disputed'that assertion. 
That was not the object of the Amend- 
ment. How could it set the Bill aside ? 
It was merely an Amendment under 
which, at the beginning of the tenancy, 
when an agreement was entered upon, 
that agreement might be submitted to 
arbitration, so that, at the end of the 
tenancy, there should be no possible dis- 

ute about it. If agreements were to 

© permitted at all, it was desirable that 
they should be bond fide and valid agree- 
ments. What was the use of entering 
into an agreement if, at the end of 10 
years, it was to be upset altogether as 
an unreasonable bargain? And how 
was the matter to be remedied except by 
some such provision as this? It was 
all very well for the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire to talk about the Amend- 
ment upsetting the Bill; but he did not 
produce one word or shred of argument 
in support of that view. The Amend- 
ment proposed that any agreement that 
might be entered into should be sub- 
mitted to an umpire under the procedure 
of the Act of 1875. Did the hon. Mem- 


80. 


ber recollect what that was; because if 
he would take the trouble to study the 
clauses relating to procedure in that Act 
he would not entertain the opinion he 
had now expressed. As to the agree- 
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ments which were proposed under the 
present Bill, he (Mr. Chaplin) was bound 
to say that he hailed that part of the Bill 
with great satisfaction ; and when they 
had gone so far as to bring landlord and 
tenant together, and had got them to 
sit down at a table in order to discuss the 
terms of an agreement, the tenant would 
only have himself to blame if he were 
unable to make terms which were satis- 
factory to himself, when it was remem- 
bered that the great difficulty of the pre- 
sent day was for a landlord to get a 
tenant, and not for a tenant to geta 
farm. It was ridiculous, under such 
circumstances, to say that tenants were 
forced into bargains which were unfair. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had said that this was an at- 
tempt to weaken the Bill. It was no- 
thing of the kind, nor was any such 
attempt made at the last Sitting of the 
Committee. What occurred then was 
this—that an Amendment was moved by 
his hon. Friend and Colleague the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire(Mr. Stanhope), 
with the view of positively strengthening 
the Bill in the interests of the tenant; 
and so much was that the case that the 
words which his hon. Friend moved to 
insert were positively words taken out 
of the draft of the Bill prepared by the 
Farmers’ Alliance. What, then, became 
of the statements that they were at- 
tempting to weaken and set aside the 
Bill? There was not a shadow of justi- 
fication for such language. All that 
was desired by this Amendment was 
that when agreements were entered into 
and were sanctioned under the Bill they 
should be valid agreements ; that both 
parties should know exactly how they 
stood ; and that the agreements should, 
under all circumstances, be binding. 
Mr. DODSON said, that if they were 
to accept the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down there was 
no necessity for the Bill at all, for the 
tenants were entirely able to protect 
themselves in all contracts with their 
landlords. If that were so, there was 
no need for legislation at all. But 
he (Mr. Dodson) wished to call the hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to one circum- 
stance ; and, no doubt, if he were wrong, 
the hon. Gentleman would correct him. 
He believed the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) himself 
brought in a Bill on this subject last 
year—a Bill in which there was a pro- 
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vision similar to the one now before 
them—namely, that when landlord and 
tenant entered into an agreement they 
should be able to obtain an anticipatory 
decision as to its validity. But, unless 
he (Mr. Dodson) were much mistaken, 
the hon. Member omitted that Proviso 
from the Bill he had introduced this 
year, and he presumed that he had good 
reason for doing so ; and, that being the 
case, he trusted that the hon. Gentleman 
would now support him in resisting the 
present Amendment. This was a Bill to 
provide that, for certain improvements, 
the tenant should be entitled to compen- 
sation; and there had been further in- 
troduced into it a provision which gave 
power to landlord and tenant to make 
an agreement, on fair and reasonable 
terms, for compensation ; but the condi- 
tion for admitting that substituted com- 
pensation was that the compensation was 
bond fide and adequate. It was to be 
reasonable, and its reasonableness was 
to be decided by an independent autho- 
rity at the close of the tenancy. But 
if they put in this anticipatory decision 
before the contract of tenancy was en- 
tered into, what would be the effect of 
it? Why, it would simply be a trans- 
parent way of contracting out of the 
Act altogether. If the matter was to 
be settled by a third party, who would 
not necessarily have all the facts before 
him—for, of course, all the questions’of 
fact would not be raised—and this third 
party’s sanction was to be held to make 
it a good bargain, there would be no secu- 
rity whatever against a merely nominal 
or nugatory compensation being substi- 
tuted for that contained in the Bill. He 
would say nothing of the fact that he 
believed there was no precedent what- 
ever for taking an anticipatory decision 
of this kind upon a document; he would 
only observe that, however that might 
be, he could not accept this Amendment, 
which would merely have the effect of 
loosening that which it was the object 
of the Bill to bind. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had just observed 
that there was no precedent for this 
Amendment. The fact was that the 
Bill itself was without precedent—the 
whole measure introduced entirely novel 
principles into their English legislation ; 
and it was not surprising, therefore, 
that some attempt should be made to 
add machinery to meet the new state of 
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the case. But he wished to say a word 
or two in answer to an observation which 
had been made by his hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Rylands). His hon. Friend had 
said—‘‘ You must have one fixed contract 
of law in these transactions, or else you 
will defeat the object of the Bill.” If 
his hon. Friend had been arguing against 
the 6th clause altogether, he (Mr. Bal- 
four) would have understood the rele- 
vancy of the observation, because the 
6th clause, whether passed in the form 
in which it was introduced by the Go- 
vernment, or in the form into which it 
was sought to be amended, was aclause 
which admitted agreements other than 
those contemplated by the rest of the 
Bill, so that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have restrained himself, and re- 
frained from giving vent to those re- 
marks which he had just made. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill had said—‘‘ You cannot 
trust to the umpire for seeing that the 
contract would be made a fair contract.” 
But the whole Bill depended for its ope- 
ration upon umpires. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ You cannot trust to 
an umpire giving a fair decision ; you 
must leave it to the Courts of Law.” 
But everything in the Bill was to be 
decided by an umpire—all the compen- 
sation which the tenant was to get from 
the landlord, and, in fact, everything 
in the Bill, rested with umpires; and 
he (Mr. Balfour) was quite unable to 
understand why an umpire should be 
competent to say exactly what was the 
value of an improvement, but should 
not be competent to say whether an 
agreement was fair or unfair. If that 
was the view of the Government, why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman cut out 
umpires altogether, and leave the in- 
dependent Courts of Law to be the sole 
tribunal before which questions arising 
under the Bill were to be decided? If 
he did not do that, there was no force 
whatever in his contention. He (Mr. 
Balfour) hoped his right hon. Friend 
would press this Amendment to a Divi- 
sion, and he could not help thinking 
that it would obtain the support of many 
hon. Members. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetx) said, that the ob- 
servations of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken rested on a misappre- 
hension. There was no discredit to an 
umpire in saying that it was unsafe to 
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leaye this matter to him, because other 
important matters were left to him; but 
it was one thing for a man to decide a 
question when two parties were before 
him having a difference to settle, and 
each was interested in putting before 
him all the facts, so that his view of the 
matter might be properly presented in 
all its strength ; but it was quite a dif- 
ferent thing for two parties who had 
no difference to put in an agreement 
made between them, and to give only 
imperfect information, or no information 
at all, in regard to it. In the latter 
case, it was quite beside the mark to 
say that the umpire would be a compe- 
tent judge. That was one strong objec- 
tion to the Amendment, which, if passed, 
would afford the simplest possible means 
to enable people to contract themselves 
out of the Bill. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he was en- 
tirely unable to agree with the rea- 
sons which had been given against the 
Amendment. There was no reason for 
’ supposing for an instant that the Amend- 
ment was moved with the view of en- 
abling people to contract themselves out 
of the Bill by entering into individual 
agreements. He did not believe there 
was any such intention. The real inten- 
tion of the Amendment was to prevent 
landlord and tenant from living in a 
fool’s paradise for 20 years or more, be- 
lieving that an agreement between them 
was valid, when at the end of the time 
it might possibly be held by a Court of 
Law not to bea fair and reasonable one. 
But, despite that expression of his feel- 
ing, and the fact that he supported an 
Amendment of this nature in previous 
Sessions, he had come to the conclusion 
that he was unable to support the pre- 
sent Amendment, though for reasons of 
avery different and distinct nature from 
those which had been put forward on 
the Ministerial side of the House. His 
reason for being unable to concur in the 
Amendment was that, after due delibe- 
ration, he had come to the conclusion 
that it contained what was no slight 
element of danger which had not been 
entirely foreseen. What was it that it 
proposed? Why, that the terms of the 
agreement were to be referred for the 
decision of an umpire. As that umpire 


was to have clearly before him the whole 
of the agreement, it would be impossible 
to withdraw from him any one item 
which formed any part of it, 
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clause must be before him; and, as one 
of the essential facts of the agreement, 
the question of rent must be before him. 
The question of rent could not be ab- 
solutely withdrawn. It was an integral 
portion of the agreement. The umpire 
might not be called on to say whether it 
was a fair rent or not; but it was not 
inconceivable that he might take the 
matter of rent into consideration; and 
though there might be no intention 
whatever on the part of either landlord 
or tenant to introduce that question, it 
might be brought in by a side wind. 
The umpire had it before him, and—if 
not in the first instance—it might gra- 
dually lead to decisions in matters of 
rent, as well as in other matters that 
were not now contemplated. It was for 
that reason that—while he was quite 
alive to the difficulty in which the Bill 
would land them, especially as leaving 
in doubt every written agreement entered 
into by mutual consent—he was unable 
to give his support to the Amendment. 
Mr. DOUCKHAM said, he had cer- 
tainly hoped that the second paragraph 
of this clause would have been elimi- 
nated from the Bill, and he yet trusted 
that it might be possible to get rid of 
it on Report. As to the Amendment 
which was before the Committee, he 
thought it would be wrong indeed if 
the Government yielded in their oppo- 
sition to it, because the Bill provided 
for a fair and equitable arbitration, and 
that, he thought, was quite sufficient. 
It was well known by the farmers in 
England, and by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, that the Bill was 
necessary to improve the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and to pro- 
mote good husbandry; and now they 
were told practically that there was 
no necessity for the Bill, and that the 
farmers were able to make their own 
bargains. He said possibly they might 
in these times of severe depression ; but 
let a change of seasons come, and then 
he maintained that there would be quite 
as much need for the measure as there 
had been before. The provision of the 
Act of 1875 which enabled landlords 
and tenants to contract themselves out of 
the Act had been the means of setting 
aside the object of that measure pretty 
generally throughout the Kingdom. 
Hon. Members were well aware of that 
fact ; and he trusted that the experience 
gained from the manner in which the 
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Act of 1875 had operated would have 
the effect of producing a measure that 
would be universally adopted. 

Tuz OHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member was addressing himself 
to the principle of the Bill. 

Mz. DUCKHAM said, he was making 
these observations for the purpose of 
showing that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet was subversive of the 
principle of the Bill, and it was upon 
that ground that he strongly opposed it. 

Mr. BIDDELL repudiated altogether 
the assumption of the hon, Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) that the tenants 
could never make a fair agreement be- 
tween the landlords and themselves. As 
he believed the Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet would meet with the ap- 
ish of the tenant farmers and their 

epresentative Association, he should 
give it his support. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE pointed out 
that all the subjects of the agreement 
might not be of a non-contentious charac- 
ter; and it would be impossible, under 
those circumstances, that they could fall 
be pronounced upon by the umpire. It 
appeared to him that an Amendment of 
this kind would render the position of 
the Bill on which they were engaged 
nugatory, inasmuch as it would restore 
freedom of contract, where the intention 
was that it should be compulsory. For 
these reasons, he felt it his duty to op- 

se the Amendment of the right hon. 

aronet. 

Mr. BULWER said, it appeared to 
him that Gentlemen on the Front Bench 
first put arguments into the mouths of 
their opponents which they had never 
used, and then proceeded to knock them 
down. The desire of those who sup- 
eo the Amendment of the right hon. 

aronet was to save both landlord and 
tenant from litigation. The clause, as 
it stood, allowed them to make agree- 
ments ; but it required that those agree- 
ments should afford the tenant fair and 
reasonable compensation ; but whether 
any agreement fulfilled that condition or 
not could only be determined at the end 
of the tenancy. But what was the object 
of the right hon. Baronet? It was that, 
in view of the expensive and objection- 
able litigation which might then arise, 
the landlord and tenant should be en- 
abled to keep out of such matters by 
making an agreement beforehand that 
provided for fair and reasonable com- 
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pensation within the meaning of the 
clause. The argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard), 
in which he spoke of the tenants being 
in the grip of the landlords, had it been 
uttered by any other person, and in 
any other place than that House, he 
should have characterized as rubbish. 

Laughter.| The hon. Member for West 

uffolk (Mr. Biddell) laughed at the 
idea; and he was quite sure his hon. 
Friend had never been in the grip of 
a landlord, and never would be. The 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire said that 
neither the landlord nor the tenant 
would have any interest in having these 
matters settled by independent autho- 
rity; but to that he replied that they 
would have a very great interest in it, if 
they wanted to keep out of the Law 
Courts and avoid the litigation which 
the clause, in its unamended form, would 
be likely to give rise to. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then said the landlord would be 
able to go to the umpire with a cut-and- 
dried agreement, and ask him to give it 
his imprimatur, and so bind the tenant. 
But he would not be able to do anything 
of the kind; for the person most inte- 
rested in placing all the facts before the 
umpire would be the tenant, who had to 
look not to the landlord’s interest, but to 
his own; and it was not to be supposed 
that he would be desirous of limiting 
his claims for compensation at the expi- 
ration of his tenancy. The tenant, as 
well as the landlord, therefore, in order 
to be safe, would place before the um- 
pire all the facts of the case, so as to 
enable him to say whether the agree- 
ment provided for fair and reasonable 
compensation at the expiration of the 
tenancy. It would be in the interest of 
both parties, a fortiori in the interest of 
the tenant, to do so. He was not alto- 
gether able to appreciate the objection 
of the hon. Member for Mid Somerset 
(Mr. R. H. Paget), because this clause 
already provided for agreements being 
made so long as they gave fair and 
reasonable compensation to the tenant ; 
and agreements made in the way now 
proposed, with a reference to an umpire, 
would stand in the same position, only 
their fairness would be determined be- 
fore the tenancy had commenced, instead 
of after it had come to an end. For his 
own part, he did not see how the amount 
of the rent would come in question more 
in the one case than in the other. For 
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these reasons, he should give his sup- 
rt to the Proviso of the right hon. 
aronet. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE held 
that the Proviso was a necessary com- 
plement to the Bill, which could not 
work unless liberty was given to the 
landlord and tenant to come to an e- 
ment that was fair and reasonable. He 
considered the Amendment to be much 
more in the interest of the tenant than 
the landlord, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would adopt it. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE wished to 
say a few words, not upon the merits of 
the question, but upon the view which 
the Solicitor General had taken of the 
Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had first described the Amend- 
ment as a complete sham ; secondly, he 
assumed that the umpire would not be 
impartial; and, thirdly, that the tenant 
must be a fool. The object of the 
Amendment was to prevent a sham, not 
to create it; it was to prevent a tenant 
making an agreement with the landlord, 
which, at the end of his tenancy, he 
would declare to be unfair and unrea- 
sonable, and for that reason he should 
give it his support. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, the 
object of the Bill was that when the 
tenant went out of his farm he should 
have just compensation secured to him. 
The question they had to consider was, 
whether, by any agreement which the 
landlord and the tenant could make to- 
day, that just compensation would be 
insured hereafter to the tenant? He 
thought the right hon. Baronet, on re- 
consideration, would see that his Amend- 
ment would do nothing of the sort. The 
Amendment spoke simply of a friendly 
reference to an umpire. But there was 
nothing to prevent a landlord saying he 
would let a farm on such-and-such con- 
ditions ; further, that the agreement 
should go before an umpire, because, 
unless that was done, it could not be 
made a permanent contract, and com- 
pensation might afterwards be claimed ; 
and, finally, that if the tenant could get 
the umpire to agree to the Jandlord’s 
conditions, the tenant should have the 
farm; but that if he could not, the 
landlord would have to look after some- 
one else. He believed that this sort of 
thing would be the rule, and that the 
proposal of the right hon. Baronet, if 
adopted, would end in being a sort of 
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form to be gone through, with a view to 
give validity to contracts entered into 
to-day, that 20 years hence might be 
inadequate, in the then state of the farm 
and of agriculture, to secure to the tenant 
the benefit of this Bill, even where such 
was the object of the contracting parties. 
For these reasons, he did not think it 
would be wise, on the part of the Com- 
mittee, to accept the Proviso. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would ask the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Edward 
Clarke), and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General, whether 
the rent would be taken into account in 
a matter of this kind? They were all 
agreed that the tenant should have fair 
and reasonable compensation; but the 
great question was, how the tenant was 
to get it? He had lately been reading 
a treatise of Sir John Lawes, and if the 
hon. Gentleman opposite would refer to 
it, he would see that there would be the 
utmost difficulty in any valuer coming 
to an agreement with regard to this 
clause. It was one of the most difficult 
things for any person to arrive at a fair 
and just appraisement of the unex- 
hausted value of improvements. The 
object was to have an agreement that 
would not have to go into a Court of 
Law. There should be something de- 
finite to guide the valuer in giving to 
the tenant that fair and reasonable com- 
pensation which they were all anxious 
he should have. 

Cotonen KINGSCOTE said, there 
was one thing which, in his opinion, 
made this Proviso necessary to the ten- 
ant, and that was its bearing upon the 
question of leases. He should be sorry 
to take any farm without a lease, because 
he regarded a lease as a very valuable 
instrument for the tenant; but if the 
Proviso were not put into the Bill, he 
failed to see how any landlord could 
henceforward grant a lease, because at 
the end of the term some claim upon him 
might crop up on the part of the tenant. 
His hon. Friend below him (Mr. Rylands) 
said that the tenant, if the Proviso were 
adopted, would be at the mercy of the 
landlord, because the landlord would 
have an umpire of his own, so to speak ; 
but he did not think that the tenants 
were so foolish as to make an e0e- 
ment that was unfair to themselves. 
Again, he had known cases of tenants 
going to their landlords and saying 
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that owing to the bad times they could 
not pay, where the landlord had given 
them not a reduction of rent, but so 
much feeding stuff, and other matters to 
help them along. But who would be 
likely to do that if the Bill passed in its 
present form, seeing that a man could 
afterwards come forward and claim com- 
pensation in the absence of a binding 
agreement? Forthese reasons, heshould 
support the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether 
the umpire would have power to amend 
the terms of the agreement? because, 
if not, it would be a mere waste of 
time to submit it to him. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the intention was that the landlord 
and tenant should take the agreement 
to the umpire, who, if he saw nothing 
unfair in it, would give it his sanction. 
All he proposed was that the landlord 
and tenant should be able to do precisely 
what they might do at the present mo- 
ment, in arranging any other matter 
between them by voluntary agreement. 
A compulsory reference to arbitration 
would be altogether a different mater ; 
but there was nothing compulsory in 
his proposal. He could not understand 
the position taken up by the Government 
in this matter. The clause provided that 
a voluntary agreement between the land- 
lord and tenant might be entered into, 
and yet they objected to anything which 
would enable that voluntary agreement 
to be carried out. If two people went 
to au umpire, who, after having con- 
sidered the facts of the case, came to the 
conclusion that the proposed agreement 
between them was fair, he ventured to 
say that that agreement ought to stand. 
If not, did the Government really mean 
that when two men had agreed to an 
agreement which gave compensation, 
one of the men or his representative, 
some 25 or 30 years hence, might dis- 
honestly seek to set aside the agree- 
ment, and get some better terms ? 

Mr. C. SEELY (Nottingham) said, 
he did not understand the arguments of 
the Treasury Bench. There were no 
conflicting facts in the case as he under- 
stood it, and he could not conceive what 
valid objection there could be to this 
proposal. The question was simply 
whether the scale of compensation was 
a fair and reasonable one or not; and 
the occupier, being a man acquainted 
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with the agriculture of the district, 
knew perfectly whether the scale was 
reasonable or not. It was most desirable 
that they should endeavour, in every 
possible way, to avoid litigation ; and in 
the belief that the Amendment would 
tend to decrease the possibilities of liti- 
gation he should support it. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 97; 
Noes 139: Majority 42.—(Div. List, 
No. 221.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Regulations as to Estimates of Improve- 
ments. 

Clause 6 (Set-off of benefit to tenant). 

Mr. BORLASE, who had an Amend- 
ment onthe Paper to leave out Sub- 
section (a), said, he had no intention 
whatever of proposing this Amend- 
ment. It was originally his inten- 
tion to propose to introduce a clause 
elsewhere; but he would not now do so. 
He considered the sub-section was fair 
as it stood; and he availed himself of 
the opportunity of saying that, as far as 
he was concerned, he meant to withdraw 
any opposition to the further progress of 
the Bill. He did so because the evident 
sense of the large majority of the Com- 
mittee was against the views which he 
held, and he did not wish to take up the 
time of the Committee further by ad- 
vocating his views. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD begged to 
move to insert, after ‘‘ has,”’ in line 16, 
the words “‘ by any particular agree- 
ment in writing.” The 2nd section of 
Clause 5 provided that the Act should 
be set aside if a particular agreement be 
entered into. The object of the clause 
under discussion was that an umpire 
should be bound to take into considera- 
tion, in ascertaining the amount of com- 
pensation— 

“ Any benefit which the landlord has given 
or allowed to the tenant in consideration of the 
tenant executing the improvement.” 

To remedy the difficulties which the re- 
ferees might have to encounter, he pro- 
posed to insert those words. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
16, after the word ‘‘ has,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ by any particular agreement in 
writing.” —( Zr. James Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not press the 
Amendment. If the benefit which the 
landlord had given or allowed consisted 
of something done, the benefit would 
admit of being proved, and it would not 
be necessary that there should be an 
agreement in writing. This sub-section, 
moreover, was in the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, and he was not aware that any 
difficulty had arisen in consequence. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
the benefit must be either conferred by 
word of mouth, or by agreement. If it 
was by word of mouth, the referees 
would have to hear both sides of the 
question. The insertion of his words 
would clear up all ambiguity which 
might exist. He could not consent to 
withdraw his Amendment, because he 
foresaw difficulties which would have to 
be encountered. If it were necessary to 
introduce similar words in a former 
clause, surely it was just as necessary 
they should be inserted here. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE proposed, in 
page 3, line 18, at end of Sub-section (a), 
to insert— 

‘* Any improvement agreed upon between the 
landlord and tenant to be carried out during the 
tenancy by the tenant and.” 


His Amendment was not provided for 
in the Bill. It was to meet the case 
where a landlord had covenanted with 
his tenant that, in consideration of 
certain rent, he should lay on the ground 
a certain quantity of manure, or do a 
certain amount of work. One or two 
agreements had been sent to him which 
appeared to him very fair; and he had 
ont this Amendment down on the Paper, 

ecause he did not think it was pro- 
vided for by the words— 


“Tn respect of any improvement there shall 
be taken into account in reduction thereof.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 18, at end of Sub-section (a), 
insert “‘ any improvement agreed upon between 
the landlord and tenant to be carried out during 
the tenancy by the tenant and.”—(Sir Joseph 
Pease.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersowety) said, he thought 
his hon. Friend would see that his 
words would hardly meet the object he 
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had in view. A landlord had only to 
agree with the tenant to carry out the 
improvement without any consideration. 
If there was no consideration for it, the 
tenant was to be deprived of his com- 
pensation for improvements. If, by an 
arrangement between the landlord and 
tenant, the landlord had given or allowed 
the tenant any consideration in respect 
of his executing an improvement, then 
that was to be taken into account by the 
provision as it stood. What his hon. 
Friend proposed was that, though there 
was no benefit at all, the tenant was to 
get compensation. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
had entirely misapprehended the Amend- 
ment. If a landlord said to a man— 
‘You shall have the farm for £250, in- 
stead of £300, if you lay on a certain 
amount of manure,” this was not pro- 
vided for in the previous clauses. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he should say 
that this was distinctly met by Sub- 
section (a) of the clause. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he hoped that after the clear statement 
of the Solicitor General his hon. Friend 
would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, his 
Amendment was a little different, but 
proceeded precisely upon the same prin- 
ciple. It was adapted, however, to the - 
circumstances of particular localities. 
In the neighbourhood where he hap- 
pened to reside, and in a great many 
other parts of the country, farming 
operations nowadays were materially 
different to what they were a few years 
back ; and in many dairy farms the milk, 
instead of being converted into cheese, 
was sent to London and elsewhere. 
Onless a certain amount of artificial 
manure was brought on a farm, unless 
a certain quantity of feeding stuff was 
expended on the land, it was found 
land, where this sale of milk on, re- 
turned very quickly to its normal state. 
The consequence had been that in nearly 
every case an arrangement had been 
entered into between the landlord and 
the tenant, that in consideration of a 
certain quantity either of manure or 
feeding stuff, and generally of both, 
being brought on the farm in order to 
keep the land in a fit state to produce 
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goods for the general benefit of the 
community, the tenant should receive 
the benefit of such permission, and be 
at liberty to sell off certain classes of 
produce usually consumed or converted 
on the farm. If a man entered into 
an agreement or contract to bring on 
the farm a certain amount of feeding 
stuff, and he did not carry it out, the 
landlord would have a right of action 
against him, and would be able to reco- 
ver damages. He (Sir Gabriel Goldney) 
wanted it to be laid down that a valuer, 
in assessing the amount of compensation 
that a tenant was entitled to receive, 
should take into account any such agree- 
ment or covenant entered into between 
landlord and tenant. In justice and 
fairness that ought to be done, and he 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 18, at end, to add—‘‘ Any 
agreement or covenant by the tenant for appli- 
cation of artificial manure, or for consumption 
on the holding of cake or other artificial feeding 
stuff, in consideration of the sale or removal by 
the tenant of the milk produced on the holding, 
and.’’—(Sir Gabriel Goldney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE considered 
that the Amendment would weaken the 
force of the sub-section. It was unwise 
to specially mention an agreement or 
covenant of the nature described in the 
Amendment, to the exclusion of other 
agreements or covenants. 

Sirk GABRIEL GOLDNEY asked 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
an Amendment on the Paper, to leave 
out, in page 3, line 21, ‘hay, straw, 
roots, or green.’’ He thought there was 
a great risk of injustice being done to 
the tenant if the clause stood as it did 
at present. He would not move his 
Amendment now; but he intended to 
suggest a similar Amendment to the 
Scotch Bill. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD moved to 
leave out, in page 3, line 21, ‘sold off,” 
and insert ‘removed from.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
21, to leave out the words “sold off,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ removed from.” 
—(Ur. James Howard.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he saw no ob- 
jection to the proposal; but he thought 
it would be better to leave in the words 
“sold off,” and add the words “ re- 
moved from.” 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he did 
not think it was necessary to leave the 
words in the clause; but, still, he had 
no objection to their retention. 

Stir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it appeared to him that the clause called 
upon the tenant to prove this against 
himself. How could evidence that any 
hay, straw, roots, or green crops were 
sold off the holding within the last two 
years of the tenancy, or other less time, 
for which the tenancy had endured, be 
obtained unless the farmer supplied the 
information himself? Such information 
would be used as a set-off against the 
farmer ; therefore, he did not see how 
the clause would work in practice. 

Mr. DODSON said, it worked every 
day on many farms in England. 

Mn. STORER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. James Howard) had stolen his 
Amendment. He was, however, very 
glad to support the hon. Member in the 
proposition he had now made. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DODSON moved to add, after the 
word ‘‘off,” the words ‘or removed 
from.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD proposed to 
insert the same words in line 25. The 
clause would then read— 

‘* Except as far as a proper return of manure 
to the holding has been made in respect of such 
produce sold or removed from.’’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
25, after the words “sold off,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘or removed from.”— 
(Mr. James Howard.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, in the absence 
of the hon. Member for Shoreham (Mr. 
Loder), who had an Amendment on the 
Paper, he would move it. He wished 
to insert, after the word “off,” in page 
3, line 25— 

“Provided always, That no claim for com- 
poate in respect of artificial manure, as 

etween the outgoing and incoming tenant, or 
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as between the outgoing tenant and the land- 
lord, shall be sustainable unless the outgoing 
tenant shall produce and show to the valuators 
vouchers relating thereto, and also a certificate 
of analysis of such artificial manure made by a 
competent analyst, indicating its composition 
and value.” 

He regretted the absence of the hon. 
Member for Shoreham, as he was very 
experienced in farming. The hon. Mem- 
ber had been a very successful farmer, 
and he would, no doubt, have been able 
to give them some very valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of manuring land 
if he had been present. No doubt, im- 
portance was attached to this Amend- 
ment, otherwise it would not have been 
put on the Paper. Its object was to 
protect the incoming tenant and the 
landlord from fraud ; it would also pro- 
tect sitting tenants, inasmuch as the 
necessity of submitting manure to the 
test of analysis would deter fraudulent 
vendors of manures from offering spu- 
rious articles for sale. He was sorry to 
say there were many manures sold at a 
high price which were hardly worth the 
cost of carriage. The Amendment would 
prevent an incoming tenant from being 
the victim of a fraud perpetrated on an 
outgoing tenant, and would protect him 
from neglect on the part of the out- 
going tenant to have the manures pro- 
perly analyzed. Some kinds of manures 
were much more permanent than others. 
Some of them might be very good at 
the time ; but no trace of them might 
remain in the soil after the lapse of a year 
or two years. Take bones, for instance. 
They would last but a season or two, 
and the effect they would have upon the 
land would depend upon the kind of 
bones from which the dust had been 
made. Many manures of this kind pro- 
duced different results, a greater result 
being produced by bones in a crude 
state than by old and dry bones. The 
effect of the Amendment would be that 
the incoming tenant would not pay for 
manures until, in addition to the vouchers, 
he had an analysis from a competent 
analyst, showing the strength and value 
of that for which he was to pay. He 
hoped the Government would not scru- 
tinize this Amendment in the same cap- 
tious spirit as they had scrutinized so 
many others which had come from that 
side of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


In 8, line 25, after the word “ off,’’ to in- 
sert—“ Provided always, That no claim for com- 
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pensation in respect of artificial manure, as be- 
tween the outgoing and incoming tenant, or as 
between the outgoing tenant and the landlord, 
shall be sustainable unless the outgoing tenant 
shall produce and show to the valuators vouchers 
relating thereto, and also a certificate of analysis 
of such artificial manure made by a competent 
analyst, indicating its composition and value.” 
—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he could not ac- 
cept the Amendment, because its effect 
was that the outgoing tenant was not to 
receive compensation for manures until 
he had proved their composition and 
value. It seemed devised for the special 
benefit of chemical analysts. Disputes 
would arise on this point, in which the 
landlord might, owing to his superior 
wealth, be in a better position than the 
tenant. The Amendment would work 
very hardly in the case of a tenant who 
had mislaid his vouchers, and it might 
have the effect of depriving him of the 
value of his improvements. 

Mr. STORER said, he thought the 
object the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Warton) had in view would be 
better met by an Amendment which he © 
(Mr. Storer) had on the Paper to the 
Schedule—namely, in page 12, line 31, 
after ‘‘ manure,”’ to insert ‘‘ of fully and 
generally recognized value.” These 
words would be thoroughly well under- 
stood by valuers. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he had an Amendment to move here 
which was not on the Paper, and which 
related to a matter the Oommittee were 
very well acquainted with, inasmuch as 
a provision to this effect was contained 
in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1875. This Proviso of Clause 6, Sub-sec- 
tion (4), dealt with rules for the guidance 
of the valuers in estimating the amount 
of compensation which should be given 
to an outgoing tenant for the manures 
used by him on his holding. Well, 
there was a section in the Act of 1875 
which ran as follows :— 


“The tenant shall not be entitled to compen- 
sation in respect of improvements of the third 
class, where after the execution thereof there 
has been taken from the portion of the holding 
on which the same was executed a crop of 
corn, potatoes, hay, or seed, or other exhaust- 
ing crop.” 
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That might be too stringent; but it 
would not becontended that compensation 
should be given after these crops to the 
same extent as it would be in the case 
where no such crops had been grown. 
What he proposed to move on the lines 
of this Proviso in the Act of 1875 was 
to insert— 

“Tn the case of compensation for manures or 
feeding stuffs ’’— 
which would be governed by the pre- 
vious words— 


“there shall be taken into account in reduc- 
tion thereof any crop of corn, potatoes, hay, seed, 
or other exhausting crop taken since the execu- 
tion thereof from that portion of the holding on 
which the same has been executed.” 


He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not object to this as being unfair 
to either party. It seemed to him (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) perfectly fair to 
the outgoing tenant and the incoming 
tenant alike that this matter should be 
considered by the valuer. No doubt, 
in the majority of cases, it would be so 
considered ; but he desired to make it 
clear that it must be considered, by in- 
serting these words in the Bill. They 
should not leave the valuer to suppose 
that they thought the tenant ought to 
be compensated for the whole value of 
manures he might have used upon his 
land, when he had done his best to 
avail himself of the benefit of those 
manures by growing exhausting crops. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 26, insert new sub-section— 
“Tn the case of compensation for manures or 
feeding stuffs, any crop of corn, potatoes, hay, 
seed, or other exhausting crop taken since the 
execution thereof from that portion of the hold- 
ing on which the same has been executed.”-— 
(Str Michael Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the new 
sub-section be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that, in framing 
the Bill, they had carefully considered 
the directions which were given to the 
valuers under the rules laid down in 
the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875, 
and they had deliberately decided upon 
leaving them out, this rule being amongst 
the number. They had laid down the 
principle that these improvements were 
to be paid for according to their value; 
and, having done that, they preferred to 
leave it to the common sense and prac- 
tical experience of a competent valuer 
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to say what the value was. No doubt, 
as had been pointed out, it was very 
often the case, at all events with many 
manures, that their value was fully 
realized or taken out by the growing of 
what was called an exhausting crop, 
such as hay, potatoes, or seed. These 
crops were generally supposed to ex- 
haust whatever manures might be put 
on the land, although he should be 
sorry to say that such was invariably 
the case. He would rather leave this 
matter to be decided by the practical 
experience of a valuer. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he merely proposed that exhausting 
crops should be taken into account in 
this matter. 

Mr. DODSON said, that it was not 
necessary to put it into the Bill, fora 
valuer, if he were a competent man, 
would not fail to take it into account in 
arriving at the true value of the im- 
provements. They would only be en- 
cumbering the Act of Parliament with 
unnecessary minulie by inserting this 
Amendment. It would simply be a piece 
of advice to the valuer as to how he was 
to carry out what was an obvious part 
of his duty. 

Mrz.J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
it was a mistake to insert Sub-section (6) 
in this Bill, as it instructed the valuer 
how to carry out the principle in the 
Ist clause. He thought it would have 
been better to leave the valuer to take 
his own view of the matter—it would 
have been better for both parties. The 
sub-section had evidently been intro- 
duced with the intention of giving the 
valuer a bias against the outgoing ten- 
ant — that was to say, it was intro- 
duced as an instruction to the valuer to 
take care that he did not give to the 
way-going tenant any more than he 
could possibly help. The present pro- 
posal was conceived in the same spirit. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) laid particular stress upon 
these matters, which went in reduction 
of the way-going tenant’s proper com- 
pensation. If instructions of this kind 
were given to the valuer, surely it would 
only be right to give special instructions 
to the referees on the other side. If 
they were to take into account these 
exhausting crops, they should also be 
instructed to take into account special 
manures or things of that kind on the 
other side. 
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Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
a great deal was to be said in favour of 
the words of the Amendment, especially 
as the highest scientific authorities on 
farming in the country were agreed that 
the wisest thing for a tenant to do was 
only to put into his land as much manure 
as he could take out in his crop. These 
authorities were also quite agreed on 
this—that if there was one thing more 
difficult to ascertain and appraise the 
value of than another, it was the un- 
exhausted value of manures. It was all 
very well to say that the valuers should 
exercise their judgment; but, to his 
mind, it was much more reasonable to 
say that experience and judgment should 
be used in pointing out that the value 
of manures was reduced by crops of an 
exhausting nature. 

Mr. PUGH said, the reason for the 
introduction of this Proviso in the Act 
of 1875 did not apply to the present 
Bill, because, in the previous Act as to 
third-class improvements, the outgoing 
tenant was entitled to be paid for them 
if they had not been laid down more 
than two years previously. The present 
section committed the tenant to one year. 
The first thing the valuer would do in this 
matter would be to see what benefit the 
tenant had had, and what crops he had 
grown with the manures he had laid 
down. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the principle 
of the Amendment was, no doubt, sound; 
but what the operation of it would be 
was, to his mind, at any rate, very 
doubtful. In most cases the value of 
the manures, after these crops had been 
taken from the land, would, to the in- 
coming tenant, be simply ni7. He could 
not help thinking that if these words 
were introduced it would be a sort of 
indication to the valuer that there was 
to be a value attached to the manures 
after exhausting crops had been taken 
from the land, and that the valuer would 
be bound to imply that there was, at 
any rate, some value attaching to the 
improvement. As the Bill stood, in 
many cases they would know nothing 
at all about these manures as being of 
value to an incoming tenant; but if the 
Amendment were introduced, it would 
be taken by the valuer that value was 
contemplated as coming from these ma- 
nures, but from which value some deduc- 
tion on account of the exhausting crop 
had to be made. 
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Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
provision proposed would be quite fair 
in respect of tenants such as those de- 
scribed by the hon. Member for Mid 
Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget), who 
farmed from hand to mouth; but it would 
be most unfair to tenants who main- 
tained their holdings in the highest pos- 
sible state of cultivation, and the ma- 
nurial elements upon whose farms were 
not exhausted by one or twocrops. No 
one had shown more conclusively than 
Sir J. Bennet Lawes, who was one of the 
highest authorities in the world upon 
agricultural affairs, how the manurial 
elements were by a liberal application 
year after year stored up for many 
years. {An hon. Memser: No, no! 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Nort 
Devon said ‘‘ No!” 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND: I did not 
say anything of the kind. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD begged the 
hon. Baronet’s pardon; but some hon. 
Member said “No.” It was a fact, 
however, that Sir J. Bennet Lawes had 
shown that manurial elements were 
stored up by liberal applications through 
many succeeding years. This proposal 
would operate against the very class of 
tenants it was the object of the Bill to 
benefit. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the next 
sub-section was in these words— 

“‘ Any sums due to the landlord in respect of 
rent or in respect of any waste committed or 
permitted by the tenant, or in respect of any 
breach of covenant or other agreement con- 
nected with the contract of tenancy committed 
by the tenant, also any taxes, rates, and tithe 
rentcharge due or becoming due in respect of 
the holding to which the tenant is liable as be- 
tween him and the landlord.”’ 


He did not think this provision should 
be allowed to remain in the clause at 
all. As the Committee would see, the 
introduction of this section was an in- 
struction to-the referees to take these 
matters into consideration. 

“In the ascertainment of the amount of the 
compensation under this Act payable to the 
tenant in respect of any improvement” 
—that was to say, to take the matter 
contained in the sub-sections into ac- 
count in reduction of the amount of com- 
pensation. Sub-section (c), however, 
dealt with the question of rent, taxes, 
rates, and tithe rentcharge, or waste 
committed by the tenant. He did not 
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find in the Bill any power dealing with 
waste. The sub-section seemed to be 
a set-off inst a tenant’s claim for 
compensation ; but the instruction at the 
beginning of the section was to the valu- 
ators to take into consideration certain 
matters under Sub-sections (a and 3), 
such as liming and manuring. How 
were the valuators to take into account, 
in estimating the value of an improve- 
ment to an incoming tenant, the rent 
due to the landlord? In the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, according to which 
this Bill was drawn, Clause 18 gave the 
tenant a claim against the landlord for 
compensation, and there was also a sec- 
tion giving the landlord a claim against 
the tenant; but those sections were left 
out in the present Bill. Those sections 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act were 
intended to be repealed by this measure ; 
and he would therefore suggest that this 
section (c) should be omitted. If the 
sub-section were left in it would be en- 
tirely confusing to the referees. He 
would therefore move its omission. If 
the referees were to act upon the sub- 
section, they would not be able to give 
an award until they had decided what 
was the amount due to the landlord, and 
what was the amount of waste in respect 
of breach of covenant or other agree- 
ment between the landlord and tenant, 
together with the other matters men- 
tioned in the provision. The object of 
the clause was to give the landlords a 
set-off against tenants’ claims; but the 
referees would have no power to deal 
with the questions referred to in the 
sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
26, to leave out Sub-section (¢).—( Ur. 
J. W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(¢) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the objection 
taken by the hon. Member to this sub- 
section was not, as he understood it, to 
the provision itself, but to placing these 
words in their present position in the 
clause. He was not sure that the hon. 
Member was not right in this respect; 
and he would undertake to consider the 
point, and if he found it desirable to 
divide the clause into two he would do so. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wished 
to point out that Section 15 of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act provided that 
certain things were to be taken into 
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account which were enumerated in this 
Bill in Sub-sections (a and 5) of the 
present clause. Then Section 16 of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act went on to 
say that the compensation should be 
subjected to certain deductions; and 
then came in this Sub-section (c). Sec- 
tion 18 gave the tenant a right to make 
a demand against the landlord for any 
breach of covenant which was not covered 
by the Act. But the tenant, under this 
Bill, would have no power, except at 
Common Law, to claim such compensa- 
tion. Section (d) of the present Bill 
said that in augmentation of the ten- 
ant’s compensation should be considered 
sums due— 

‘** In respect of a breach of covenant or other 


agreement connected with a contract of tenancy 
and committed by the landlord ; ” 


but the measure did not give the re- 
ferees power to say what the compen- 
sation should be; and that question, if 
the Bill stood as at present framed, 
would have to be decided by a Court of 
Law before the referees could add any- 
thing in respect of it to the compensa- 
tion. There was no power in this Bill 
for a tenant to get compensation for a 
breach of covenant on the part of the 
landlord. [An hon. Member: Yes; 
Sub-section (d).] Sub-section (d) only 
applied after the sum due was ascer- 
tained; but there was no power in tho 
Bill to enable the tenant to ascertain 
the amount due for breach of covenant 
on the part of the landlord, or to enable 
the landlord to ascertain the amount 
due for breach of covenant on the part 
of the tenant. There was no power 
given for the referees to decide any 
claim. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it appeared to 
him that the objection taken by the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Bar- 
clay) partook of a hyper-criticism. To 
his mind, the clause was quite intelli- 
gible, and would be perfectly workable. 
The clause was that— 

“In the ascertainment of the amount of the 
compensation under this Act payable to the 
tenant in respect of any improvement there 
shall be taken into account in reduction 
thereof,” &c. 


The clause did not say that there should 
only be taken into consideration matters 
reducing the compensation. Benefits al- 
lowed to the tenant and other reduc- 
tions were considered, and matters were 
to be taken into account in augmentation 
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of the tenant’s compensation. The clause 
provided a double set-off, both as against 
the tenant’s compensation and as against 
the landlord’s claim to a set-off in re- 
spect of breach of covenant or other 
agreement connected with a contract of 
tenancy. Under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act there was a reference to two 
valuers, one to be chosen by either 
party, who might appoint an umpire. 
If they did not appoint an umpire, one 
could be appointed by the Land Com- 
mission on the application of either 
party, who would have full power to 
assess the sum. He (Mr. Gregory) did 
not see any difficulty in this matter; or, 
if difficulty there was, it was only in 
the matter of drafting the award. The 
referees would have full power to take 
all these matters into consideration ; 
and he therefore could not see any 
possible ground for altering the clause, 
which seemed to him to be properly 
drawn. He had no doubt it would be 
found to work satisfactorily. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not think the hon. Gentleman thoroughly 
understood the point in the next clause. 
It was provided that the award should 
take certain things into account in deal- 
ing with the compensation, and should 
specify the improvements in respect of 
which it was awarded, the time at which 
they were executed, and the sum awarded 
in respect of each thing. It was clear 
that there could be no connection be- 
tween these matters and the matters 
contained in this sub-section (c). The 
chalking of land, for instance, had to 
be taken into account. In ascertaining 
the compensation to be given in regard 
to chalking, were they to take into 
account breaches of contract, rent, taxes, 
rates, tithe rent-charge, and so on? 
Surely it was encom | clear that these 
things could have nothing to do with 
the value of an improvement. 

Mr. PELL considered the clause very 
well drawn, and that it covered all that 
was likely to arise. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought it 
would be a pity to go on discussing 
the matter. He believed he saw what 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire was 
aiming at—namely, that in ascertaining 
the amount to be paid under this Act 
such and such things should be taken 
into account in fixing compensation. 
He had undertaken to consider the 
clause again. 
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Mr. GREGORY understood that this 
clause was to be a settlement between 
landlord and tenant; and, therefore, 
the award should be made upon the 
footing of certain things being taken 
into account. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not see anything in this Bill giving the 
referees power to ascertain the amount 
claimed for waste by the landlord on 
the one hand, or, on the other hand, by 
the tenant. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
intended to retain these powers, and that 
point would be dealt with hereafter. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that, so 
far as he could see, there was no ques- 
tion of compensation to the landlord by 
the tenant. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. DUCKHAM said, he should be 
sorry to see an Act passed through the 
House which would enable a landlord 
to recover the full amount of rent due, 
without the tenant being enabled to 
claim as a legal set-off the compensation 
provided by the Bill. It was no use 
giving compensation, and no power to 
recover but by action at law. He there- 
fore proposed to insert words to meet 
that point. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 32, after the word “‘landlord,”’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ any sum due to the ten- 
ant as compensation under this Act shall be 
taken into account in reductién from the rent 
due.” —(Mr. Duckham.) ° 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that no power 
was given to the landlord to recover for 
breach of covenant, or in regard to 
waste; but he was left entirely to his 
action at law, although it was provided 
that, where a tenant claimed compensa- 
tion, there should be a set-off against it 
any sum due to the owner for waste 
within the last four years. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had brought this question up before 
the Committee on Distress; and the 
point of the hon. Member, if he un- 
derstood him rightly, was that while 
compensation might be due to a tenant 
by a landlord, nevertheless a landlord 
might distrain for the rent. The object 
of the hon. Member was to avoid the 
landlord being able by one process to 
recover rent the moment there was any 
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money due; while the tenant, at the 
same time, had an item to set off, but 
which would not prevent the distress. 
He did not know what objections there 
were to the proposal; but he thought it 
was a clear way of putting the issue. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought that 
if that was the issue the question had 
better be reserved until the clauses on 
distress were reached. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
the Amendment he had intended to move 
appeared to be covered by Sub-section 
(a) of this clause; but, before he with- 
drew it, he should like to have an ex- 
plicit statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) as to whether 
that was so or not. The case he wished 
to draw attention to was that of a farm 
which had been let before the Act came 
into operation, on the distinct under- 
standing that the farm should be worked 
up to an efficient state. Suppose a farm 
which, if in good condition, would have 
been worth £100 a-year, being in a 
wretched condition, was let at £70, on 
the condition that the tenant put it into 
good condition, and that he should then 
have no claim against the landlord, the 
tenant might yet claim compensation 
for his improvements, although he had 
already been paid for them by the re- 
duced rent. Upon that point he should 
be glad to have some information ; and 
another point was where, subsequently 
to the passing of the Act, a similar con- 
tract had been made in writing. Of 
course, if after such an agreement had 
been come to, the tenant should claim 
compensation for the whole of the im- 
provements, he would be in the enviable 
position of performing the unparalleled 
feat of eating his cake and yet having 
it. If these points were covered by 
Sub-section (@) he would not move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, that those points 
were covered by Sub-section (a). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, after line 32, to insert — ‘‘ There 
shall not be taken into account any larger outlay 
during the last year of the tenancy than the 
average amount of the tenant’s outlay for the 
like purposes during the three next preceding 
years of the tenancy, or other less number of 
years for which the tenancy has endured.” — 
(Mr. Duckham.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster would be able to 
favourably consider this proposal. He 
had known a case in which a tenant, 
dying, left a flock of valuable sheep. 
The executors were naturally desirous 
of making as much money from the 
sheep as they could, and had spent large 
sums of money in artificial feeding-stuffs 
for them ; while, on the other hand, they 
had so neglected the cultivation of the 
farm as to have left it in a very bad 
condition. That had been done with- 
out any desire to defraud the incoming 
tenant; but simply to realize the largest 
possible sum for the stock on the farm. 
He thought there should be some safe- 
guard, as was here proposed, for the in- 
coming tenant and the landlord, so that 
the outgoing tenant should not be able 
to charge for expenditure far beyond 
the average, from which the incoming 
tenant or the landlord would receive no 
proportionate benefit. 

Mr. GREGORY thought the Amend- 
ment very reasonable. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was very much 
surprised that the hon. Member had 
moved this Amendment. It was essen- 
tially a landlord’s provision ; and it ap- 
peared to him to be inconsistent with 
the objects now in view in laying down 
value as the measure of compensation. 
This proposal would strengthen the land- 
lord’s contention that compensation for 
improvements was to be limited by out- 
lay. Another reason why he considered 
the proposal unfortunate was that they 
had already decided not to hamper the 
valuers by laying down rules and re- 
strictions in an Act of Parliament. He 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed, for the Government could not 
assent to it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN regarded this as a 
very valuable proposal. Undoubtedly 
it was fair; and he thought the objec- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman were 
greatly modified by the fact that an 
Amendment had been carried limiting 
compensation to outlay. He was bound 
to say, however, that he was very much 
surprised to see this Amendment in the 
name of the hon. Member ; for he recol- 
lected that when that Amendment was 
carried the hon. Member was so over- 
come that he preached a sermon, in the 
most melancholy tones, on the injustice 
and wrong done to farmers. He was 
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more delighted than he could express to 
find that the hon. Member had thought 
better of the matter. There ought to 
be some restriction of this kind; and he 
hoped the Government would agree to 
the proposal. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he would not 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that by 
the Agricultural Holdings Act a hard- 
and-fast line was laid down that the 
compensation should be for a certain 
amount of manure consumed on the 
holding during the last year. It was 
evident that, if a large quantity was 
consumed, or more than was required, 
there was nothing to determine the 
amount except the outlay; and to meet 
that case a certain limitation was put 
into the Act. But here the case was 
quite different. The outgoing tenant 
was not to be compensated according to 
what he had consumed; but to the re- 
sidue left to his successor. If he were 
under such a lease as was contemplated, 
he should charge the outgoing tenant 
with deterioration, because there would 
be a larger quantity of manure on the 
ground than was good for the stock. 
He thought the position of the Govern- 
ment was thoroughly sound, and that 
there was no reason for such a restriction 
in the Bill. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he thought this 
a proper Amendment, which would com- 
mend itself to the outgoing tenant. 

Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS said, the 
effect of the Amendment would be that, 
if a tenant had not been in the habit of 
consuming oil-cake on the farm, it would 
prevent him using it after ho had given 
or received notice to quit, even though 
it might be to his advantage and that 
of the incoming tenant. The outgoing 
tenant would not necessarily be com- 
pensated in proportion to the quantity 
of cake used ; but only for such as left a 
residue for the benefit of the incoming 
tenant. The real purport of the Bill 
was, that a tenant farmer should find it 
to his advantage to keep the farm in 
good condition; and he hoped the prin- 
ciple would be maintained that what- 
ever was done for the benefit of the in- 
coming tenant should be paid for by 
valuation. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND pointed out 
that the Amendment was opposed to the 
broad principle of the Bill, that the 
tenant should receive compensation for 
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the unexhausted value of the manures to 
the new tenant. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON sug- 
gested that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn, and moved in an altered 
form, as, in its present form, it would 
affect all improvements in Schedule 3, 
which could not possibly be the inten- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hereford- 
shire (Mr. Duckham). 

Mr. STORER said, the Amendment 
would have the effect of preventing a 
man beginning to farm better than he 
had done in the earlier part of the ten- 
ancy. 

Mr. HICKS drew attention to the fact 
that the Amendment only applied to the 
last year of the tenancy, and that under 
the Act the tenant was to have a year’s 
notice to quit. He put it to the Com- 
mittee whether it was reasonable or 
right that a tenant under notice to quit 
should have the opportunity of building 


}up a heavy charge against the incoming 


tenant? This was no question as between 
landlord and tenant; it was a question 
that had to do with the incoming ten- 
ants; and he said it was in the interest 
of those who took farms hereafter that 
the Committee should take care that the 
charges arising under the Bill were not 
unjust to them. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
perfectly impossible for the Government 
to accept the Amendment as it stood, and 
he hoped the Committee would allow it 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, while he agreed 
with the object the hon. Member oppo- 
site had in view, he concurred in the 
suggestion that it should be withdrawn. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR proposed to move the 
omission of Sub-section 8, in order to 
insert the Amendment standing in his 
name. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
pointed out that the subject-matter of 
the Amendment was compensation for 
disturbance, and asked whether the hon. 
Member was in Order in moving it? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had con- 
sidered the Amendment of the Member 
for Cavan, and arrived at the conclusion 
that it was not beyond the scope of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Amendment 
he was about to move embodied a prin- 
ciple contained in the Act whichamended 
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the law relating to Agricultural Hold- 
ings in Ireland. He submitted that its 
merit lay in the fact that it placed the 
tenant farmer in possession of a holding 
in a sounder position to deal with the 
landlord than that which he occupied in 
the present state of things. They had 
heard a great deal about freedom of 
contract in relation to the Agricultural 
Question ; but he held that freedom of 
contract between the tenant farmer and 
the landlord was a thing that could not 
possibly exist. The usual time at which 
the landlords were likely to raise the rent 
was when farming was prosperous. They 
would certainly not be likely to raise it 
after a series of bad years, because then 
the rents would be tending to fall gene- 
rally, and the landlords would be very 
anxious to keep the tenants on at the 
former rents; but in good years there 
was a tendency to believe that a pros- 
perous state of things would continue 
for a considerable time, and it was 
under those circumstances that the land- 
lords insisted on an increase of rent 
being paid tothem. The position of the 
tenant, then, was that he must submit 
to an advance that might be fair so far 
as a single good year was concerned, 
but which would be more than was fair 
on an average of 10 years, because if he 
did not agree he would be obliged to 
sell his stock and implements at a loss. 
Thus it was that the tenant agreed to 
pay more than a fair average rent in 
good times, and when the bad times 
came he found himself embarrassed ; 
‘and although in some cases landlords 
gave a reduction of rent, there were 
many cases in which no such reduction 
was given, and the consequence was that 
the tenant was ruined through having 
made an imprudent bargain with his 
landlord under pressure. He would re- 
mind the Committee that 30 years ago 
there was a considerable agitation in 
Ireland in relation to the land, and that 
the landlords at the time would not 
listen to the proposal that the tenant 
should be compensated for the visible 
improvements on the holding. But, al- 
though those landlords would not con- 
sent, their successors many years after- 
wards were forced to agree to larger 
terms; and he thought it no harm to 
say to the English landlords that the 
passing of a Bill like the present, which 
gave no substantial relief to the tenant 
farmer, would, in his opinion, only be 
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land, and that, too, at no very remote 
day. He believed that the Amendment 
which he now begged to move would 
improve the Bill, and make it more ac- 
ceptable to the tenant farmers. 


Amendment proposed, 

‘In page 3, after line 37, after the word 
‘landlord,’ to insert the words—“ (e.) When 
the tenant of any holding held by him under a 
yearly tenancy or on the expiration of a lease 
is disturbed in his holding by the act of his 
landlord, he shall be entitled to such compensa- 
tion as the county court judge of his district, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case, shall 
think just, subject to the scale of compensation 
hereinafter mentioned; when the rent is thirty 
pounds or under, a sum not exceeding seven 
years’ rent; when the rent is above thirty 
pounds and not exceeding fifty pounds, a sum 
not exceeding five years’ rent; when the sum is 
above fifty pounds and not exceeding one hun- 
dred pounds, a sum not exceeding four years’ 
rent; when the sum is above one hundred 
pounds and not exceeding three hundred pounds, 
a sum not exceeding three years’ rent; when 
the rent is above three hundred pounds and not 
exceeding five hundred pounds, a sum not ex- 
ceeding two years’ rent; when the rent is above 
five hundred pounds, a sum not exceeding one 
year’s rent.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr STORER said, it was exceedingly 
thoughtful of the hon. Member for 
Oavan to endeavour to bring the Eng- 
lish Land Law up to the Irish standard; 
but the alteration was one for which 
the English landlords were not pre- 

ared. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he could 
not support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cavan; but he thought the 
present a convenient opportunity for the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill to explain the difference between 
English and Irish tenants in relation to 
this question. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought, on 
the other hand, it was quite unnecessary 
to enter into the explanation suggested 
by the hon. Member for Forfarshire. 
The Government would oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that his Amend- 
ment was taken in substance from an 
Act passed by the present Government ; 
and if they gave no reasons for not ac- 
cepting it, the tenant farmers would 
naturally conclude that they had no 
reasons to give, and in that way they 
would simply be playing into the hands 
of their political opponents. He should 
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Amendment, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite supported it or not. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 6; 
Noes 80: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 222.) 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
had been told that the Amendment he 
was about to move was not within the 
purview of the Bill; but he trusted that 
in a very few words he should be able to 
convince the Committee that that was 
not the case. The Amendment had re- 
ference to the landlord having an original 
claim for waste committed, or permitted, 
by the tenant. He was aware there 
was no such provision in the Act of 
1875; and yet in that Act there was a 
clause which went a long way in the 
same direction. It contained a provi- 
sion by which the landlord, having a 
claim for waste on the part of the tenant, 
might put it against the tenant’s claim 
for compensation. He understood that 
the present Bill was to be carried in the 
interest of good husbandry; it was said 
that it was in the interest of good hus- 
bandry that the tenant should be able 
to claim compensation for the improve- 
ments carried out on the holding. But 
was it not also in the interest of good 
husbandry, and in the interest of the 
country, that a clause should be intro- 
duced into the Bill which would be a 
check upon the tenant committing 
waste? They knew it was not likely 
that the landlord would get any actual 

ayment by means of the clause which 
is proposed to introduce. The land- 
lord had now power to sue the tenant 
for rent due in the Courts of Law; the 
result of the exercise of that power 
being almost invariably that even where 
the landlord obtained judgment for the 
amount of rent due to him with costs— 
the tenant generally being a man of 
straw—he got no money whatever, and 
had to pay the costs himself. It ap- 

eared to him that as the tenant was to 
be entitled to compensation for improve- 
ments, the landlord also should be en- 
titled to compensation for waste which 
took place by the default of the tenant. 
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which it was the object of his Amend- 
ment to prevent. en they were con- 
sidering a Bill of this kind, he thought 
they should have regard to the opinion 
of those whose interests they were there 
to represent and uphold; and he knew 
no better way of making that opinion 
known than by referring to a Motion 
made by a tenant farmer sent up as 
the representative of his district in the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture. He 
moved to add to Clause 6 of the Bill the 
words— 

** Provided, That the landlord shall have 
power to proceed by original claim, and not 
merely by way of counter claim.” 


That proposal, having been put before 
the representatives of the farming inte- 
rest throughout the country, was carried 


| without any discussion, a fact which 


showed, whatever might be the idea of 
the Government concerning his proposal, 
that it was not in opposition to the 
wishes or ideas of justice entertained by 
the agriculturists of the country. He 
begged to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 38, to insert ‘‘ where a tenant 
commits or permits waste, or commits a breach 
of a covenant, or other agreement connected 
with the contract of tenancy, the landlord shall 
be entitled to obtain, on the determination of 
the tenancy, compensation in respect of the 
breach or waste, provided that.’’—( Viscount 
Folkestone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscuEtt) said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the proposal of 
the noble Viscount, which was super- 
fluous, if the intention was not to alter 
the existing law; because the landlord 
was, undoubtedly, already entitled to 
compensation from the tenant if he com- 
mitted waste, or a breach of covenant 
or agreement, in connection with his 
contract of tenancy. The words of the 
Amendment were—‘‘ Where a tenant 
commits or permits waste.”” What was 
called permissive waste was not con- 
sidered to apply to an ordinary tenancy 
from year to year. The effect, there- 
fore, that he could see of the noble Vis- 


accepted by the Goyernment; but, at| respect to change the law, and change 
the same time, he believed that it would | it in a serious manner by making a 
have a material effect in preventing a| tenant from year to year liable for per- 
tenant going in to commit that waste, missive waste. That would be a matter 
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of far too wide a scope to deal with in 
an Amendment of this kind. The noble 
Viscount would see that, in reality, he 
gave the landlords nothing; but merely 
said that a landlord should have that 
which he had now. The noble Viscount 
would see, on reflection, that nothing 
would be gained to the landlord by the 
adoption of this Amendment. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
after what had been stated by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
he should ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment, more especially as he saw 
further down on the Paper an Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. James 
Howard), which contained the essence 
of what he wished to do by this clause. 
Perhaps the Government might be able 
to accept the principle of the Amend- 
ment of that hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BORLASE moved, in page 3, 
line 41, to leave out ‘‘ four,’”’ and insert 
‘‘two.”?” He knew there was a great 
deal to be said on both sides with re- 
gard to this question; but he thought 
that, considering the clause as it stood, 
and considering also some of the Amend- 
ments which were to follow, it would be 
as well if the word ‘‘ four”’ were replaced 
by the word ‘‘two.” He thought that 
two years were amply sufficient ; and he 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
be able to accept his proposition. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
41, to leave out the word “four,” and 
insert the word “ two.””—( J/r. Borlase.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘four’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
provision of the Bill in this respect was 
similar to that of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Act of 1875. It ap- 

eared that this principle was accepted 
in 1875 without a discussion. He had 
no doubt that the main reason for adopt- 
ing four years was that that covered the 
usual period of the rotation of crops. 
They were giving compensation to ten- 
ants in respect of improvements which 
might have happened seven, or eight, 
or 10 years ago. It was, therefore, not 
unreasonable to enable a landlord to 
make acounter claim for waste which 
had occurred within a reasonable time. 
Looking to all the circumstances of the 
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case, he could not think that four years 
was an unreasonable time. 

Mr. STORER said, he had an Amend- 
ment to the same effect as the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Cornwall 
(Mr. Borlase). He knewvery well that 
four years was the term put in the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. That term was 
adopted in consequence of an Amend- 
ment of his own. Previous to that the 
period was unlimited during which a 
landlord could claim compensation ; but 
in consequence of an arrangement with 
the late Mr. Ward Hunt four years was 
made the time. At that time he (Mr. 
Storer) thought that four years was too 
long; and now he considered the cir- 
cumstances of the present day were so 
totally different from those of the time 
when the Agricultural Holdings Act 
was passed, that he hoped the Govern- 
ment would reconsider their determina- 
tion, and consent to the substitution of 
two years for four. Four years was 
rather a long time to go back to. They 
could conceive cases where the tenant 
had not intended any waste. The waste 
might have occurred quite accidentally, 
and the land agent might have taken no 
notice of it. He (Mr. Storer) thought 
that if waste was allowed to go on by 
the land agent it might be said that the 
land agent had condoned the matter. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
clause was illusory. It was not an 
enacting clause, and there was nothing 
in it to limit the landlord’s power. A 
landlord had power at Common Law, 
irrespective of this Bill, to claim for 
waste. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster said a little time ago, there was 
nothing in the Bill which enabled a 
landlord to claim compensation for de- 
terioration. In fact, this clause was 
altogether illusory. If they made the 
term one year it would not limit the 
landlord’s power; he would still have 
the right at Common Law toclaim com- 
pensation for deterioration. He hoped 
the Government would reconsider the 
advisability of retaining this clause in 
the Bill. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
hoped the Government would not accept 
the Amendment. It had been well de- 
termined that the four years’ system 
was a very good system, and one for 
which the Committee ought to hold out 
most strongly. There was no doubt that 
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the landlords and tenants could make any 
private arrangements they liked between 
themselves; still, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be accepted. 

Coronet IKINGSOOTE said, he hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
clause as now framed. Waste came on 
gradually, and a tenant might make 
great havoc in a holding in the course 
of four years. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that this was 
no new right a landlord had; but the 
Amendment would rather restrict a land- 
lord’s Common Law rights. He took it 
that at Common Law a landlord would 
have a right to claim for waste for six 
years. 

Mr. ACLAND desired to say a word 
or two upon this Amendment, because 
he had an Amendment on the Paper 
which he would have to move if this 
Amendment were not passed. His ob- 
ject in his Amendment was this—that if 
a landlord noticed any waste going on 
on the farm he should give notice to the 
tenant to discontinue the waste; and 
that if after that notice the tenant wil- 
fully or negligently persisted in such 
waste, the landlord should be allowed, 
for any time after that, to set up a 
counter claim against the claim for com- 
pensation. Although not now moving 
his Amendment to line 42, he wished, at 
the proper time, to add, after the word 
‘‘to,”’ in the fourth line of his Amend- 
ment, ‘‘a counter claim for.’’ If this 
Amendment should be carried, then he 
thought that for unobserved and very 
casual waste two years were sufficient. 
He wished to give encouragement to 
landlords to keep a strict eye over their 
estates. If they did their duty in this 
way it was only proper they should 
reap the fruits by being able to set up 
a counter claim. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to look favour- 
ably upon the Amendment he had upon 
the Paper to line 42. He intended to 
support the Amendment now before the 
Committee. - 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked what 
part of the clause gave the landlord 
right to claim for deterioration against 
his tenant? If there was no such power 
this clause was altogether illusory. He 
wished also to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster whether the landlord’s rights 
at Common Law would be affected by 
this clause ? 
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Tux SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnetx) said, there was no 
power in this Bill to enable a landlord 
to claim for compensation which he had 
not at present under the Common Law. 
All that the provision did was to enable 
a landlord to set off any claim he might 
have for waste for four years past 
against, or in reduction of, a tenant’s 
claim for compensation. The clause did 
not weaken or diminish a landlord’s 
Common Law right. 

Mr. BORLASE said, it would there- 
fore seem that this clause was altogether 
out of place; it was, in fact, entirely 
illusory. It was well to point out that 
this Amendment did not come from the 
Liberal side of the House alone; but a 
similar Amendment had been placed 
upon the Paper by the hon. Gentleman 
sitting opposite (Mr. Storer), and by his 
(Mr. Borlase’s) own Colleague (Mr. 
Acland). He hoped the Government 
would see fit to adopt the Amendment 
he had proposed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHeti) said, that the 
Amendment, if adopted, would not take 
away the landlord’s right to claim. 
Supposing they were to say that a land- 
lord should only be able toclaim for two 
years past, they would not limit his 
rights; but they would render it ex- 
tremely probable that there would be 
increased litigation between landlord 
and tenant. He (the Solicitor General) 
did not think the tenant would gain by 
the adoption of the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether 
it would prevent a landlord at Common 
Law setting up a claim for six years 
against a tenant’s compensation, if the 
claim for deterioration was limited to 
four years? [ “‘No!”’] Then the clause 
was altogether illusory. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. ACLAND proposed, in page 3, 
line 42, to add— 

‘Unless notice shall have been given of the 
intention of the landlord to claim such com- 
pensation, and specifying the character of the 
waste or breach complained of, and in that case 
the landlord shall be entitled to compensation 
for any such waste or breach committed or con- 
tinued after the date of such notice.” 


In moving this Amendment, he wished 
to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster to the fact that there were 
Amendments on the Paper in the names 
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of the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
San Heneage), and the hon. Member 

or Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard), to a 
similar effect. He (Mr. Acland) ven- 
tured to think that the Amendment he 
had to propose here was a very much 
simpler and a less complicated way of 
attaining the object he and his hon. 
Friends had in view. It was certainly 
a much simpler Amendment than that 
‘of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby ; and, in respect of not 
rendering it necessary to have recourse 
to a Court, it was very much better than 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bedfordshire. His (Mr. 
Acland’s) object was simply this—that 
where a definite notice was given to a 
tenant of waste, he should have to pay 
for it if he allowed the waste to continue. 
He wished this to be enacted specially in 
the interest of the incoming tenant, for 
nothing was more detrimental to a farm 
than a negligent treatment of the land. 


Amendment proposed, 
* In page 3, line 42, at end, add—“ Unless 
notice shall have been given of the intention 
of the landlord to claim such compensation, 
and specifying the character of the waste or 
breach complained of, and in that case the land- 
lord shall be entitled to compensation for an 
such waste or breach committed or continu 
after the date of such notice.”’—(Mr. Acland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HENEAGE said, the difference 
between the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend and the Amendment he (Mr. 
Heneage) proposed to move as a new 
clause was, that a landlord at any time 
should be able to make a claim for any 
dilapidations or waste he might see 
going on, and that then the arbitrator 
or referee who was called in might be 
able to state that, unless the tenant put 
the farm in proper order, he would be 
fined so much at the end of his agree- 
ment; but if he put it in proper order, 
the landlord would not then have any 
claim for compensation. He (Mr. Hene- 
age) wished to prevent litigation. He 
wished the tenant’s attention to be called 
to any waste, so that if he chose to put 
it right there should be no claim against 
him at the end of his agreement. If 
the Government would accept the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Acland), he (Mr. Heneage) 
should be perfectly willing to me 


clause at the end of the Bill. He 
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thought that something ought to be 
done to give a landlord an original 
claim for dilapidation without having to 
use a counter claim, where there might 
be nothing to counter claim against. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought the Amendment would have 
been a reasonable one if the Committee 
had agreed to substitute two years for 
four years. Under the circumstances, it 
seemed a little unreasonable. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would not press the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, that, 
upon the whole, he thought he should 
prefer a separate clause similar to that 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. Hene- 
age). Indeed, he would suggest that 
the hon. Member should withdraw his 
Amendment, and that he should recon- 
sider the matter in conjunction with the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage). He 
(Mr. Barclay) thought it would be only 
fair to the tenant that a landlord should 
not be able to claim both under this 
Act and under Common Law. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he would be glad 
to withdraw the Amendment if the Go- 
vernment would give some assurance 
that they were prepared to consider the 
question of giving landlords who at- 
tended to their property some power of 
preventing waste. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he thought the Government ought to be 
careful not to make the Bill more severe 
than the Act of 1875. It would appear 
from their remarks that some hon. Gen- 
tlemen desired to make the claim for 
waste an original claim. Now, the Act 
of 1875 distinctly laid down that the 
landlord could only make a counter claim 
if the tenant made a claim, but not 
otherwise. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, the ob- 
ject of this Amendment was to encourage 
landlords to look after their property, 
and to give notice to the tenant when 
they perceived any waste going on. In 
his (Sir Thomas Acland’s) opinion, the 
Amendment would tend very much to 
diminish litigation; and he hoped the 
Government, if they did not accept the 
Amendment in the form in which it was 
proposed, would do something in the 
direction it indicated. Nothing could 
be more detrimental to a farm than 
broken down gates and neglected hedges, 
and it was very difficult to get valuers to 
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look those things fairly in the face. 
Oftentimes very heavy claims were made, 
and injustice was committed. As a rule, 
the incoming tenant was the greatest 
sufferer. 

Mr. GREGORY trusted the Govern- 
ment would not give any pledge that 
they would accept the principle of this 
Amendment. ‘They ought not to do any- 
thing which would prejudice the con- 
sideration of this matter hereafter. He 
regarded the Amendment as open to 
very great objection, and thought that 
instead of diminishing litigation no- 
thing could be more calculated to en- 
courage it. It would put landlords and 
tenants at arms’ length, and it would 
make landlords far more particular in 
checking dilapidations than they were 
at present. A landlord would feel that 
unless he noticed any little bit of waste, 
any building out of repair, or any gate 
broken down, and warned his tenant 
immediately, he would lose his claim to 
compensation, or his set-off in respect of 
any compensation for improvements. He 
(Mr. Gregory) could not think that this 
Amendment was expedient, either in the 
interest of the landlord or the tenant. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he was ready to 
withdraw the Amendment, and he would 
do so at once. He wished, however, to 
say that this was a very important sub- 
ject, indeed, in the interest of the in- 
coming tenant, and in the interest of 
agriculturists generally. They wanted 
to simplify, as far as possible, every 
occasion of dispute between landlord 
and tenant. Ifa clear notice was given, 
as was proposed in this Amendment, he 
believed a great deal would be gained 
in that way. He only hoped that when 
the subject came on again the Govern- 
ment would extend to it more favourable 
consideration. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he saw 
no objection to the terms of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, except that it 
did not deal with the question of dila- 
pidations and deterioration in as compre- 
hensive a manner as was desirable. On 
page 4 of the Paper there would be found 
an Amendment in his (Mr. J. Howard’s) 
name, and he rose now for the purpose 
of commending that Amendment to the 
attention of the Government before they 
passed this clause. In his opinion, cases 
of dilapidation and deterioration should 
not be allowed to go on to the end of 
the tenancy; but that a tenant who 
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committed waste or dilapidation should 
be pulled up at once in order to prevent 
any further injury to the holding ao- 
cruing. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ALBERT GREY asked whether 
it would not be better to strike out the 
words ‘‘ before the determination of the 
tenancy,” in-order to meet the case of 
long tenancies of 19 to 21 years? 

Mr. DODSON could not accept the 
suggestion. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Procedure. 


Clause 7 (Procedure). 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The first Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard); and 
it proposes, in page 4, line 3, after 
“ Act,” to insert— 

‘Or where notice is given by a landlord to 


his tenant of his intention to raise the rent of 
the holding or to determine the tenancy.” 


That question has already been deter- 
mined, and it therefore appears to me 
that the Amendment cannot be put. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
perhaps the Committee would allow him 
to point out the object of the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman did not hear me. I stated 
that the first Amendment could not be 
put, as its principle has already been 
negatived by the Division taken upon 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase). 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
next Amendment in his name was to in- 
sert, in page 4, line 4, after the word 
‘‘tenant,”’ the words— 

“In respect of any such matter or thing, and 
any difference arising between them in respect 
of any such matter or thing.” 


That Amendment, however, was conse- 
quential upon the first; but as the 
Chairman had ruled that he might 
move this Amendment, he would pro- 
ceed to address a few observations to 
the Committee upon it. 

Tuz OHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not address any observations 
to the first Amendment, which I am of 
opinion cannot be put. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: Then I will 
not move the second Amendment, which 
is consequential upon the first. 
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Mr. GREGORY said, he begged to 
move an Amendment of some import- 
ance as to the structure and formation 
of the Bill—not one at all affecting the 
principle of the measure, or any of the 
points which had already been under 
discussion ; but one for the purpose of 
improving its drafting. It was an Amend- 
ment for the purpose of making the Bill 
self-contained and intelligible. It would 
be seen that the clause, as it at present 
stood, proposed to incorporate certain 
provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1875—in fact, all the provisions 
of that Act which related to the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators, and valuers, and 
umpires, and which dealt with proceed- 
ings in regard to those authorities. The 
effect of passing this clause would be 
that anyone desirous of interpreting the 
measure would have first to go to the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, and 
find out what sections were incorporated 
in this measure; but this was by no 
means all, The person wishing to 
find out the law would find that cer- 
tain sections of the Act of 1875 were 
incorporated in this measure, and that 
certain other sections were exempted ; 
and he would have to render his mind 
clear upon this point before he would be 
able to understand what the law was. 
But he would further find that certain 
modifications had been introduced into 
the Act of 1875 by the present measure, 
and he would have to dovetail the one 
into the other before he could ascertain 
what the Bill meant. Let them take the 
case of a country surveyor endeavour- 
ing to frame an award under the pro- 
visions of this Act. First of all, he 
would have this difficulty to contend 
with —he would have to go back to 
the Act of 1875 and pick out the 
sections of that Act which would have 
an effect upon his award; and when he 
had settled that point he would have to 
take into consideration the exceptions 
made in those provisions by the clauses 
of the present measure, and certain mo- 
difications of other provisions made by 
this Bill. The moditications of the sec- 
tions of the Act of 1875 made in this 
Bill he (Mr. Gregory) entirely agreed 
with. But what he did not assent to was 
this slipshod sort of legislation, by which 
a person endeavouring to work under one 
Act would have to go back to another, 
and then have to revert to the first to 
see how the provisions of the second 
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were modified by the first before he could 
properly carry out his functions. It 
would be almost impossible for an un- 
learned man to find out what the law 
was; and even to a professional gentle- 
man it would be extremely difficult. 
They ought to endeavour, to the best of 
their ability, to render the Act workable 
and intelligible. He should not like to 
part with this Bill until they had made 
it as clear as possible ; indeed, he should 
look upon it as a reflection upon the 
House of Commons if they sent it out in 


its present form. He sincerely trusted ~ 


that they would hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) that 
these reasons would prevail with him, 
and that he would make an effort to send 
out the measure in a form in which it 
could be readily understood, and in a 
way that an award could be arrived at 
satisfactorily to both parties. In matters 
of this kind it was very difficult to satisfy 
both parties ; indeed, whenever an award 
was given, it was very likely that only 
one of the parties would be satisfied ; and 
the other, therefore, would be ready to 
take any advantage offered to him for 
the purpose of upsetting the decision. 
The facilities for such a course would be 
greatly increased if the Act was com- 
plicated, and if it was necessary to go 
from one Act to another. It would be 
much more easy to dispose of any dis- 
pute as to the soundness of an award if 
the whole law on the subject was con- 
tained in one measure. The scheme he 
had worked out with some trouble was 
a workable and feasible one, and would 
only enact that which, he believed, was 
the real intention of the Bill. If the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge of 
the measure was willing to adopt the 
Amendment, he would much rather the 
responsibility for this proposal rested on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s shoulders 
than upon his own, and he would will- 
ingly make the right hon. Gentleman a 
present of it. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man was willing to move the Amend- 
ment he (Mr. Gregory) would not trouble 
himself further with it. In order to in- 
sert the words he proposed, it would be 
necessary, in the first place, to strike out 
the following :— 

“(2.) The award shall not award a sum 
generally for compensation, but shall, so far as 
reasonably may be, specify—(2.) The several 
improvements, acts, and things, in respect 
whereof compensation is awarded; (d.) The 
time at which such improvement, act, or thing 
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was executed, done, or permitted ; (c.) The sum 
awarded in respect of each improvement, act, 
and thing.” 


When these words were left out, his pro- 
posal was to insert in their place— 


‘“‘ But a tenant shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation under this Act unless two months at 
least before the determination of the tenancy 
he gives notice in writing to the landlord of his 
intention to make a claim for compensation 
under this Act. Where a tenant gives such a 
notice, the landlord may, before the determina- 
tion of the tenancy, or within fourteen days 
thereof, give a counter notice in writing to the 
tenant of his intention to make a claim for com- 
pensation under this Act. Every such notice 
and counter notice shall state, as far as reason- 
ably may be, the particulars of the intended 
claim.” 
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This proposal, if adopted, would render 
the Bill more intelligible. There were 
other Amendments to the same part of 


the Bill to be moved by other hon. Mem-. 


bers ; but these he would not go into; 
and he would now move the omission of 
the words to which he had drawn atten- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 8, to leave out from “and,”’ to 
“and,”’ in line 17, inclusive, and insert—“ But 
a tenant shall not be entitled to compensation 
under this Act unless two months at least be- 
fore the determination of the tenancy he gives 
notice in writing to the landlerd of his intention 
to make a claim for compensation under this 
Act. Where a tenant gives such a notice, the 
landlord may, before the determination of the 
tenancy or within fourteen days thereafter, give 
a counter-notice in writing to the tenant of his 
intention to make a claim for compensation 
under this Act. Every such notice and counter- 
notice shall state, as far as reasonably may be, 
the particulars of the intended claim.’’—(Mr. 
Gregory.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he rose to make 
a proposal to the Committee, which he 
earnestly hoped hon. Members would 
accept, as it would have the effect of 
very considerably abridging their la- 
bours. In answer to questions which 
had been put to him by various Members 
of the Committee at various times, he 
had stated that the Government would 
look favourably upon a proposal to set 
out in the Bill the clauses of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875 which 
were to remain in operation. Undoubt- 
edly, he was in favour of embodying the 
whole law on the subject of tenants’ im- 
provements in one Act. The Amendment 
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which his hon. Friend (Mr. Gregory) had 
moved was to this effect—it accepted the 
modification of the Procedure Clauses 
contained in Olause 7, but sought to 
set out the clauses of the Act of 1875 at 
length with those modifications. Well, 
the course he (Mr. Dodson) would pro- 
pose would be this—that theyshould pass 
Clause 7 as it stood—that was the clause 
incorporating the Procedure Clauses, 
subject to minor modifications—and that 
they should proceed with the rest of the 
Bill, with one exception, to which he 
would directly advert. Having made cer- 
tain Amendments in the Bill, it would in 
any case be proper that it should be re- 
printed for consideration on Report; and 
he would further make this proposal— 
that after the Bill had passed through 
Committee, it should be re-committed, 
pro formd, to receive Amendments, and 
that those Amendments should consist of 
the Procedure Clauses set out in the Bill 
as modified by Clause 7, and Clause 7 
would then disappear. This was, in 
effect, what the hon. Member proposed, 
although his (Mr. Dodson’s) method 
would be a shorter one. 

Mr. PELL wanted to know what would 
be the Procedure Clauses which would 
be set out at length ? 

Mr. DODSON said, all those clauses 
which would be incorporated in this 
Bill. 

Mr. PELL: Not those struck out ? 

Mr. DODSON: Certainly not; but 
only those which had been accepted. 
He would then propose to adopt the 
same course with regard to Section 13 of 
the Bill, which proposed to incorporate 
the clauses from 45 to 50, inclusive of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875, 
and also Clauses 52 to 60. He should 
propose, in the same way, to pass that 
clause, and, when the Bill was re-com- 
mitted pro formd, to strike it out and 
insert the clauses to be incorporated. 

An hon. Memser: And how about 

lause “ He would come to that 
directly. What he intended to do was to 
give effect to Clause 7, subject to setting 
out the clauses it incorporated. Clause 
29 was the clause repealing the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, and that would 
stand; although, of course, when the 
clauses of that Act, which were to be 
continued, were inserted in this Bill, the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 would 
be repealed entirely instead of partially. 
He trusted the Committee would be 
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prepared to accept this proposal, which 
was virtually the same as that of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Gregory). 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, a short time ago, in 
answer to a question put by the hon. 
Member for South Devonshire (Sir 
Massey Lopes), had stated that it would 
be a proper course to pass the Bill 
through Oommittee, and then, on Re- 
port, to incorporate at length the clauses 
of the Act of 1875 which were to be 
continued. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he was glad to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, the effect of which 
he understood would be this—that all 
the provisions of the Act of 1875 which 
were to be retained would be set out 
at length in this Bill. If that were 
so it would be extremely satisfactory, 
and the Committee need spend no fur- 
ther time upon this clause. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had ventured to 
suggest on the second reading that the 
Bill should be committed pro formd, in 
order to have these clauses inserted ; but 
he was quite content that it should be 
done in the way proposed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had some 
suggestion to make with regard to the 
modification of the Ist sub-section in 
the Procedure Clauses; but he did not 
know whether it would be proper to 
proceed with that suggestion now, or to 
wait until the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite moved the insertion of the pro- 
posed clauses. He suspected that the 
present time would be fitting for his 
Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, the course he had 
ventured to recommend to the Oom- 
mittee was that they should first agree 
to Clause 7—which would, in fact, be 
agreeing to what was proposed by his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Gregory). 
He proposed to introduce the Procedure 
Clauses with modifications when the Bill 
was re-committed. On Report the 
House would have these clauses before it 
at length, and any alterations which any 
hon. Member thought should be made 
in them could then be proposed and 
discussed. 

Mr. OHAPLIN said, that that did 
not give hon. Members the same ‘oppor- 
tunity of moving Amendments as that 
which they enjoyed in Committee. Pro- 
bably he might be allowed to explain 
the alterations he desired to make, and 
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the Oommittee might accede to them. 
For instance, he objected altogether to 
the proposition that a tenant should 
give two months’ notice in writing to 
his landlord of his intention to make 
a claim for compensation under the 
Act. 

Srr JOSEPH PEASE rose to Order. 
He had an Amendment on Clause 7, in 
line 12, which would come on before 
that of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr, Chaplin) 
is going to discuss his Amendment, it 
will be necessary for me, in the first 
place, to call upon all those hon. Mem- 
bers who have Amendments down before 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was most 
anxious to agree to the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson), 
so as to facilitate in every way the pro- 
gress of the Bill; but, at thesame time, 
there was a point in these modifications 
of the provisions of the Act of 1875 to 
which he attached great importance, and 
which he should be bound to raise in 
the interest of the tenants in a way 
which was best calculated to effect the 
object he had in view. He was afraid 
that by postponing his proposal to the 
Report stage he would not have advan- 
tages similar to those he possessed at the 
present moment. He would, therefore, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
explain the suggestion he had to make, 
and probably it would be found that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
accept it. If he was in Order in taking 
this course he should be very glad of 
the opportunity. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : I would point out 
to the hon. Member that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) is before the 
Committee. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it would sim- 
plify matters if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) would state which of the 
Amendments, if any, he accepted or re- 
jected at the goa moment, instead of 
waiting until the Report stage. He 
(Mr. Heneage) had an Amendment to 
the clause with the view of omitting 
altogether the County Oourt and substi- 
tuting the Inclosure Commissioners, 
which most agriculturists in the North 
of England were very much in favour 
of. If that point were settled now they 
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would not have to trouble themselves 
with it on Report. , 

Mr. DODSON said, he was in the 
hands of the Committee in this 
matter. If hon. Members who wished 
to propose Amendments to the modifica- 
tions in the clause were anxious to do so 
now he had no desire to prevent them ; 
and the suggestion he would therefore 
make to the hon. Member (Mr. Gregory), 
whose Amendment was before the Com- 
mittee, would be that he should with- 
draw his proposal, on the understanding 
he (Mr. Dodson) had already explained. 
This would allow the hon. Gentleman 
behind him (Mr. Heneage), and the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), who wished to propose 
modifications, to move their Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GREGORY said, his only object 
was to facilitate the progress of the Bill. 
He would, therefore, adopt the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman and 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that before 
the Amendment was withdrawn, he 
should like to ask whether he correctly 
understood that Clause 7, on re-commit- 
ment, was to be struck out? [Mr. 
Dovson: Yes.] With a view to the 
introduction of the sections of the Act 
of 1875 in its place? If that were so, 
the Committee would only be wasting 
its time if it set to work to amend the 
clause which it was intended to strike 
out. [Sir Tuomas Actanp: No, no!] 
The hon. Baronet, with great emphasis, 
said ‘‘ No, no!” Buthe (Mr. Lowther), 
with equal emphasis, maintained the 
affirmative. They would be wasting 
their time if they went into these 
Amendments now. They should allow 
the clause to stand now without further 
discussion, so that on Report it might be 
struck out, and the provisions of the 
Act of 1875 inserted in its place. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, he did 
not say ‘‘No, no!” atall. If they were 


to adopt the Agricultural Holdings Act | 


of 1875, it was better to settle what the 
clauses of that Act they intended to re- 
tain should be. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HErscHett) said, the clause 
was not to be struck out in the ordinary 
sense of getting rid of it. It was to be 
incorporated in the Bill with other 
clauses when they had settled what those 
clauses were to be. 
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Str THOMAS ACLAND remarked, 
that that had not been previously stated. 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, at any rate 
that was what was to be done. 

Mr. PUGH said, he did not even yet 
understand what course was to be pur- 
sued as to the clauses of the Act of 1875. 
Take Clause 33, for instance. Were 
they to discuss the modifications pro- 

osed in that clause now, or on Report ? 

hat clause had reference to costs, which 
were to be at the discretion of the re- 
ferees. No doubt, it would be the desire 
of the Committee to keep down the 
costs; and he intended to propose that 
the expense of employing a referee, as 
well as the costs of employing an um- 
pire, should be divided between the 
parties. Would he be able to move 
that modification now ? - 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscnEtt) said, that anything 
could be moved which did not deal with 
the provisions of the Act of 1875, to be 
incorporated in this section; but any- 
thing which had reference to this clause 
should be dealt-with now. 

Mr. GREGORY repeated his desire 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he had an 
Amendment to propose to line 11, the 
settlement of which would dispose of 
several proposals on the Paper. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had an 
Amendment which would come or be- 
fore that of the hon. Member in line 
11. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, his Amendment 
was to add, after the words ‘“ twenty- 
one,” the words ‘‘twenty-four.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, his Amendment 
was to insert before the words “ twenty- 
one” the word “twenty.” That word 
would represent the 20th section of the 
Act of 1875, which provided that a 
tenant must give a month’s notice of his 
intention to claim compensation. He 
held the opinion that it was not neces- 
sary to require notice from a tenant 
of his claim for compensation either 
under this Act or under the Act of 1875. 
As a matter of course, in every case a 
tenant would claim compensation. [An 
hon. Memser: No, no! An hon. 
Member said ‘‘No!” but all he (Mr. 
Chaplin) could say was that a man would 
be a very remarkable farmer indeed if, 
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during the course of his tenancy, he had 
done nothing in regard to which he 
would be entitled to claim compensation 
under one or other of the numerous 
operations specified in the Schedule. 
That being the case, he thought it would 
be exceedingly hard on the tenant far- 
mer that because he might have for- 
gotten, by a certain day or a certain 
week, to specify the improvements he 
had effected, he should be deprived alto- 
gether of compensation. He could not 
conceive anything harder or unfairer 
than that. He did not think it necessary, 
in the interest of the landlord, that this 
notice should be required. If this 
Amendment were agreed to, he should 
afterwards move to omit Sub-section 1, 
which ran as follows :— 


Agricultural Holdings 


**The tenant shall give to months’ notice 
instead of one month’s notice in writing to his 
landlord of his intention to make a claim for 
compensation under this Act, and Section twenty 
shall be construed accordingly with the substi- 
tution of ‘two months’ for ‘one month.’ ” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 11, after the word ‘ Sections,”’ in- 
sert the word ‘“ twenty.””—( Ir. Chaplin.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘twenty’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, he did not alto- 
gether agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that in all cases tenants under this Bill 
would have a claim to compensation. 
There would be no harm in the proposal 
in the Bill—in fact, he did not think 
there would be any harm in allowing 
the tenant to give six or even 12 
months’ notice. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
notice would be necessary to enable the 
landlord to inspect the premises if he 
required to do so. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, that 
notice should be given in order to enable 
the incoming tenant to know what he 
would have to pay before he accepted 
the tenancy. The landlord, on making 
terms with an incoming tenant, might 
want to say—‘‘ Such and such improve- 
ments have been made. I will take 
these, and you take the remainder.” 
But if the outgoing tenant was not re- 
quired to give any notice, it might be 
impossible for the landlord and the in- 
coming tenant to make such an arrange- 
ment, because they might not know 
what improvements were to be claimed, 
or what improvements had been made. 
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Mr. DUCKHAM said, an outgoing 
tenant should be given at least four 
months’ notice. He thought it most 
desirable that the compensation should 
be awarded before the termination of 
the tenancy. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON agreed 
that the time should be extended, as 
he did not know that there would not be 
great inconvenience to the incoming 
tenant if the time was limited. Instead 
of reducing the period it should be ex- 
tended. Under the Lincolnshire custom 
the parties knew what was to be paid; 
‘but the Lincolnshire custom did not 
apply to every part of the country. He 
would ask Her Majesty’s Government 
to consider the propriety of extending 
the time as a matter of convenience. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
a tenant should give notice of the im- 
provements he intended to claim within 
two months after receiving or giving 
notice to quit. 

Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
it was desirable that as long a time 
should be given as possible. A tenant, 
for instance, might not know how much 
cake he was going to use during the 
three months before he quitted his 
holding. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the farmer would know what cattle he 
had on his farm; and, therefore, he 
would have some idea of the amount of 
cake he was likely to consume. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he thought 
it necessary that some notice should be 
given, although whether the period con- 
tained in the Act of 1875 should be ex- 
tended or not he could not say. It did 
not appear to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works had had much to say in support 
of the extension under the clause which 
was to modify the Act of 1875, so as to 
extend the period from one month to 
two months. The proposals made to the 
Committee seemed to range from four 
rmonths to one month. Whatever was 
the custom in Lincolnshire or other 
counties, it was clear that there should 
be some notice, and some limitation to 
that notice. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was contended 
that there were some parts of England 
where no claim for compensation would 
arise; and, even if that were so, there 
could be no objection to dispensing with 
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for compensation, all the less necessity 
was there for demanding a notice. He 
did not dispute that in instances pointed 
out by hon. Members, or where no claim 
for compensation at all would arise, that 
a notice to quit was in itself ample notice 
with ssi to compensation. A tenant 
having given or received notice to quit, 
in the majority of cases, his claim for 
compensation would be sure to follow; 
but what he (Mr. Chaplin) said was this 
—that, with the exception of those cases 
to which he referred, and with which he 
was not acquainted, it would be very 
hard, indeed, on a man who might have 
spent a great deal in improving his hold- 
ing, and might have to make a claim of 
£1,500 or £2,000 for compensation, that 
he should lose all that compensation, 
because he might have omitted, by a day 
or a week, to give notice of his claim. 
That would be a great hardship, and to 
him (Mr. Chaplin) would be altogether 
unnecessary. Hon. Members talked 
about the Lincolnshire custom. That 
custom was by no means limited to Lin- 
colnshire. They might go through the 
whole of the counties of England, and 
they would find that nowhere was a man 
deprived of his right to make a claim 
because he had not given notice of his 
intention to do so. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, they 
must have some fixed period, otherwise 
a farmer might come at any time and 
say—‘‘ Oh, I am entitled to compensa- 
tion for something or other I did such a 
time back.” As toa tenant being en- 
titled to £1,500 or £2,000 for compensa- 
tion, it would be a very strange thing, 
where such an amount as that was in- 
volved, if the man, when his tenancy 
expired, was not in a position to give 
notice of his claim. 

Mr. PUGH said, he objected alto- 
gether to these notices, because he was 
satisfied they would simply be so many 
pitfalls for the unwary. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Here- 
fordshire (Mr. Duckham) should have 
advocated a four months’ notice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it appeared 
to him that this matter had been argued, 
to some extent, upon wrong premisses. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) had 
hardly himself cleared the matter up 
entirely. It had been assumed that the 
claim of the tenant was to be of a 
specific character; but much of the 
argument had proceeded upon the as- 
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sumption that the claim was to be of a 
most general character. The claim con- 
templated by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1875, and by this Bill, was to be 
a general claim that a pecuniary com- 

ensation of some sort or other was to 

e paid. Well, it seemed to him that 
for that purpose, whether the time al- 
lowed for notice was one month or two 
months—the longer period he was dis- 
posed to agree with—the objection of 
the hon. Member must be the same. 
The hon. Member said a man might for- 
get a debt, and fail to make a claim 
within a specified period ; but that diffi- 
culty was the same with one as with two 
or four months. There seemed to be 
some confusion upon this subject; and 
perhaps it would be better for the 
hon. Member to avail himself of the 
opportunity that would be presented 
of considering the matter at a later 
stage. He would, therefore, suggest 
that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
would read the clause, of which this 
sub-section was a modification, he would 
find that there was a sub-section con- 
tained in it to the effect that every 
notice or counter notice should contain 
particulars of the intended claim. It 
appeared to him that it was desirable 
that the incoming tenant should know, 
as far as possible, what he would be 
called upon to pay for. 

Sirk BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
the notice given either by the tenant 
or the landlord for a farmer to quit the 
holding would be a sufficient notice with 
regard to claiming compensation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the observations 
of the hon. Member for East Cornwall 
(Mr. Acland) provided him with an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of his pro- 
posal, and against an extension of the 
notice. How was it possible for a ten- 
ant to put in a claim for the use of 
articles which might not be consumed 
for six months after that claim was 
made? However, he (Mr. Chaplin) had 
gained such little support for his pro- 
posal that he considered he would have 
a better chance of carrying the Com- 
mittee with him at a later stage. There- 
fore, he would now withdraw the pro- 
posal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
[Fifth Night. | 
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Mr. HENEAGE said, he wished to 
propose, in line 11, after ‘‘ twenty-one,” 
to insert ‘‘twenty-four,” and after 
‘* thirty-one,” to omit ‘‘and,” and after 
“ thirty-two,” to insert ‘and thirty- 
six.” His object was to prevent any 
appeal to a Court of Law; the tenant 
farmers of England objecting to litiga- 
tion. What the tenant farmers wanted 
was to have these matters decided at 
once; and he believed the proper mode 
of settling these matters was by really 
good men, such as the Inspectors of 
the Land Commission, who were to be 
found throughout the whole of England, 
and who would give decisions between 
an incoming tenant and an outgoing 
tenant, which both of them would be 
willing to accept. He was sorry to 
have to allude to the Lincolnshire 
custom ; but that which he wished to 
provide for had been going on for a 
great number of years, and had given 
satisfaction. If the two valuers did not 
agree one would give in three names, 
and the other would be bound to accept 
one of the three, and the decision of 
that one would be final. In this way 
nothing was allowed to go to the County 
Court, or a Court of Law. The Cham- 
bers of Agriculture had discussed this 
clause for a long time; and although, 
perhaps, they were not judges of draft- 
ing, according to the Government, they 
might be allowed to have a voice in this 
matter. Their opinion was that no appeal 
should be allowed from the decision of 
the arbitrators to a Court of Law. He 
would, therefore, provide in the Bill 
that the valuers should decide the case 
once for all; and he trusted that the 
Government would see their way to 
accept this Amendment. There was a 
very strong feeling in favour of it 
throughout the country, particularly on 
the part of some of the Commissioners 
who had served under the Royal Com- 
mission. When he had been drawing 
up the Bill on this subject during the 
winter there had been nothing which 
had been pressed upon him more 
strongly than this point. He would not 
detain the Committee longer, but would 
simply move the Amendment standing 
in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
11, after ‘‘ twenty-one ” insert ‘‘ twenty- 
four,” after ‘‘thirty-one” leave out 
‘‘and,” after ‘thirty-two ” insert ‘‘ and 
thirty-six.” —( Mr. Heneage.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DUCKHAM supported the 
Amendment. There was, he said, a 
general feeling throughout England 
that the Bill should be made clear and 
precise, and that nothing should be re- 
ferred to the County Oourts. Two good 
practical men should be left to decide 
the point at issue between landlord and 
tenant, or outgoing and incoming ten- 
ant; and if it was necessary to employ 
his services, an umpire should be ob- 
tained, whose decision should be final. 
He trusted the Government would accept 
the alteration proposed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought there must be some mistake in 
the minds of hon. Members on the sub- 
ject of the Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, he did not think 
it was desirable to accept the Amend- 
ment. Surely it would be desirable to 
leave a power of appeal, in certain 
cases, to a Court of Law, as there might 
be questions arising of law, and mixed 
law and fact, which would have to be 
decided. They might not be of frequent 
occurrence, still they would occasionally 
arise; and it was desirable that a Court 
should have power to go into them. 
Some of the appeals in minor matters 
which were allowed under the Act of 
1875 had been taken away by this Bill. 
They had said, for instance, that there 
should be no appeal to the County Court 
unless the sum in dispute exceeded £100. 
In important cases it would be most de- 
sirable for all parties that an appeal 
should be allowed to a Court of Law. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 


the appeal would be ona question of . 


valuation, and not a point of law. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that was so. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Com- 
mittee seemed to be in a state of hope- 
less confusion on the subject of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1875, with which 
hon. Members were proposing to deal 
in these Amendments. They were asked 
to strike out provisions of an Act of 
Parliament which they had not before 
them at the present moment. Some 
hon. Members had a copy to refer to by 
them, and some had not. Surely this 


was a most unfortunate way to do busi- . 


ness. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) had realized the inconvenience 
of this proceeding, and had accordingly 
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undertaken to incorporate the sections 
of the Act of 1875, which were to be 
inserted bodily in this measure at a 
later stage. It would be well, therefore, 
to pass by the present clause, and to 
await the introduction of those provi- 
sions. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, the point 
under discussion was not as to ques- 
tions of law, but as to questions of valua- 
tion; and he was perfectly convinced 
that when they came to such matters 
as that, all who had had anything to do 
with agriculture must know that it would 
be better to adhere to the decision of a 
skilled and practical man, rather than to 
trust to the decision of unpractical per- 
sons, who might, moreover, be closely 
connected with the interests of the locali- 
ties. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he thought 
they should postpone the consideration 
of this matter until they had the clause 
in question before them, as it was almost 
impossible to follow the arguments and 
Amendments moved by hon. Gentlemen 
by such references as No. 21, No. 22, 
No. 23, and so on. 

Mr. DODSON asked if he might be 
permitted to give the Committee an 
illustration of the inconvenience of the 
course they were pursuing of discussing 


clauses which were not before them ? | 


Hon. Members had spoken in favour of 
leaving out an appeal to the County 
Court, on the ground that Clause 36 had 
nothing to do with questions of law, but 
would only refer to valuation. But, as 
a matter of fact, the 36th section of the 
Act of 1875 dealt with the decision of 
the question as to the validity of the 
award of a valuer. Surely that was 
not a question of valuation. The sec- 
tion also dealt with the question of whe- 
ther the award was given in respect of 
compensation to which the tenant was 
entitled, and with questions as to the 
award having been refused or reduced 
in regard to claims on the part of the 
landlord to which the landlord had no 
right. None of these could be called 
questions of valuation, but were ques- 
tions of law, or of mixed law and fact. 
He thought the Committee would have 
been very wise if they had agreed to 
give effect to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
in the manner he (Mr. Dodson) had pro- 
posed, and had accepted Clause 7 as it 
stood. 
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Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
whether they were going to retain or 
repeal the clause referred to by the hon. 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Ac- 
land) ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HErscuE tt) said, it was retained 
because it was in Clause 20 of the Act 
of 1875, which was only to be slightly 
modified. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, that a 
great many people in the North of Eng- 
land were in favour of the substitution 
of the Inclosure Commissioners for the 
County Court. 

Mr. DODSON urged the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Heneage) to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was ready 
to withdraw the proposal, on the under- 
standing that a discussion would be 
taken upon it on Report. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, it had 
been fully explained that on Report 
they would have an opportunity of going 
into these matters ; otherwise, he himself 
should have brought forward Amend- 
ments at this stage. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that before 
the Committee adopted the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dod- 
son) he would suggest a new sub-section 
to the clause. The section, as it stood, 
required the valuator to give particulars 
of all claims made by the tenant; but 
there was no similar provision made for 
any claim as to waste or deterioration. 
He thought the particulars of that matter 
should be furnished, as well as particu- 
lars of other matters. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Charge of Tenant’s Compensation. 


Clause 8 (Power for landlord on pay- 
ing compensation to obtain charge). 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had the following Amendment to pro- 
pose :—Page 5, line 6, after “‘ fit,” in- 
sert, — 

“ Provided, That the whole em shall 
be made, and the charge on the holding re- 
moved, within twenty-five years from the date 
of the order, and that such charge by the 
County Court shall be a first charge on the 
holding, having priority over every other then 
existing and future charge and incumbrance 
affecting such holding, except any previous 
charge under this Act.” 

By Clause 4 they had enacted that the 
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landlord might execute the works him- 
self; but this clause did not provide 
for that contingency when the landlord 
executed the works out of his own 
pocket. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, it appeared to 
him that it was not desirable to accept 
this amendment. It would be, in fact, 
going out of this Bill, because itamounted 
to an amendment of the Land Improve- 
ment Act and the Settled Lands Act. 
Under these Statutes, the landlord could 
apply capital for improvements, but 
could not charge the estate except sub- 
ject to certain specified conditions and 
safeguards. They would be introducing 
an entirely different matter into this 
Bill if they were to proceed to amend 
these Acts, and give a charge under this 
Bill priority over every other existing 
and future charge and incumbrance 
affecting the holding. He thought it 
better not to mix up these questions, 
and hoped the Amendment would not 
be pressed. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the result would be that the landlord 
would have to proceed in two ways— 
under the Settled Estates Act as well as 
under this Act. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY apprehended 
that this Amendment would apply in a 
ease of drainage where the landlord 
executed the improvement and charged 
the tenant. When a tenant made an 
improvement, the landlord paid him 
compensation ; and what the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted to do was to provide that, 
in like manner, the landlord should be 
entitled to charge the estate with an 
improvement, if he preferred doing that 
to charging the tenant. In that case, 
the tenant’s payment of interest to the 
landlord would come in payment of the 
interest upon the cost of the improve- 
ment. 

Mr. DODSON said, there was a dif- 
ference between these two kinds of ex- 
penditure. By this Act, a compulsory 
obligation was placed upon the landlord 
to pay compensation, and, therefore, 
power was given to him to charge the 
estate; but it was quite a different thing 
to give him power to charge the estate 
for what he did voluntarily. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir Alexander Gordon 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON pro- 
posed, on behalf of the hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. H. T. Daven- 
port), to insert, after ‘‘ holding,” ‘“ or 
such part thereof as is benefited by the 
outlay which is the subject of compensa- 
tion.” As the Bill stood, the whole 
holding would be subject to a charge, 
and that would make the person in 
whose favour the charge was given— 
that was the mortgagor—a necessary 
party to any dealings with that land as 
long as the charge remained. If there 
was a farm of 1,000 acres upon which 
£1,000 had been borrowed, the whole 
of those acres would be held by the 
mortgagor until the money was paid, 
and no dealing with that land could 
take place with regard to sale unless 
the mortgagor was willing, as he must 
be a necessary party to any such deal- 
ing. There was this further reason for 
only fixing the compensation on the land 
benefited. Supposing a farm was di- 
vided into two parts, and the charge 
was on the whole, it would be difficult 
to say how much of the increased rent 
should be thrown on the portion which 
was not benefited, whereas that por- 
tion of the farm would still bear the 
charge. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 40, after the word “ holding,” 
to insert the words “or such part thereof as is 
benefited by the outlay which is the subject of 
the compensation.’ —( Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought this Amendment would be in- 
expedient, and almost impossible to carry 
out. Ifa tenant drained, say, 50 out of 
1,000 acres, and then claimed compensa- 
tion under the Bill, the landlord would 
be able to charge the property with the 
amount. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
there might be a farm containing half- 
a-dozen fields, an improvement might 
be executed only on one field, and the 
owner might wish to sell the farm in 
six different lots. It was only fair that 
an improvement which had been exe- 
cuted upon one field should be charged 
on that alone, and the other fields not 
be burdened with the expense of the 
improvement. He thought there was a 
great deal of reason in this Amendment, 
and that it was quite worthy of conside- 
ration. 
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Mr. R. H. PAGET wished to ask the 
Solicitor General whether ‘ holding ” 
would come within the definition of the 
clause, and be held to mean any parcel 
of land occupied by a tenant? In the 
case of a landlord entering as an in- 
coming tenant himself, would it not be 
a question whether there was a holding 
within the meaning of the Definition 
Clause, ‘‘holding’”’ meaning, as stated 
by this Bill, a parcel of land held by 
the tenant? He thought that might 
give rise to differences. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuerz) replied, that the 
clause dealt with this matter because it 
was the holding of that tenant by whom 
the holding was held. 

Mr. GREGORY said, a landlord 
might not wish to charge the entire 
holding, and it might be quite unneces- 
sary for him to do so for the purpose of 
raising the money required; and he 
suggested that the County Court might 
decide upon what portion the charge 
should be made. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
would be no objection to that. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
40, after the word “‘ holding,” to insert 
the words “or any part thereof.’’ — 
(4fr. Gregory.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished to propose that the charges 
on the holding for improvements under 
this Act should be placed on the same 
footing as the charges under the Lands 
Improvement Act, 1864. That Act pro- 
vided that the whole charge should be 
paid off in 25 years, and he thought it 
was most desirable to adhere to that 
principle, for it was very objectionable 
to have charges hanging over an estate 
for half-a-century or more. But the 
chief part of the Amendment was that 
the charge should have priority over 
pre-existing charges. Ifa landlord had 
an unencumbered estate, he would pre- 
fer raising money himself for improve- 
ments, and would not require to make 
use of the County Court at all. If the 
estate was encumbered to the full value 
of the property, the charge by the 
County Court on the holding would 
be very little indeed. No man would 
advance money upon a second or third 
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mortgage; and, therefore, though there 
might be an appearance of security by 
giving a charge on the holding, unless 
the holding was unencumbered there 
was really no value at all. He wished 
some of the learned Members of the 
Committee to consider whether it would 
not be desirable to place improvements 
under this Act on the same footing as 
under the Act of 1864? 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 6, after the word “fit,” to in- 
sert the words “except any previous charge 
under this Act, or under the Improvements 
of Land Act, 1864.”—(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he did not see 
any reason for this Amendment. The 
hon. Member said an estate might be 
encumbered, and then the charge would 
not be worth much; but where was the 
justice, if an estate was unencumbered, 
in allowing the last charge to have 
priority over others? He hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
Judge, under this clause, had full power 
to ascertain what the interest of the 
landlord was, and how long it would 
take to pay off. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the words were taken identically from 
the Act of 1864, which the Government 
employed when they had Government 
money to advance. He would, how- 
ever, withdraw them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Incidence of charge). 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
19, after the word ‘‘ holding,” to insert 
the words ‘‘or the part thereof charged.” 
—(r. Solicitor General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Advance made by a com- 
pany) agreed to. 


Notice to quit. 
Clause 11 (Time of notice to quit). 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Solici- 
tor General to explain the meaning of 
‘is by law necessary.” So far as he 
was aware, the only case where it was 
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by law necessary was where people had 
contracted themselves out of the Act 
under the Act of 1875. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) replied, that the 
ordinary rule of law was that with a 
tenancy from year to year, six months’ 
notice was necessary. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he under- 
stood that the Act of 1875 had overruled 
that, and only allowed it to come into 
force when the people interested had 
deliberately contracted themselves by 
notice out of the provisions of the 
Act. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that was so. 
In the case of an agricultural holding 
where the Act of 1875 came into opera- 
tion it extended the time. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, it only 
operated when two persons had delibe- 
rately contracted themselves out of the 
Act. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) asked whether the 
hon. Member meant that, apart from 
this Bill, six months’ notice was the 
ordinary Common Law time, subject to 
the alteration made as to an agricultural 
holding by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1875? Where it did not apply, 
six months’ notice were required. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that to raise 
this point he would move the omission 
of the words “by law.’’ He did not 
think these words were applicable. 
Whatever was the law previous to the 
Act of 1875, that Act altered it, and all 
tenants brought under its operation were 
parties deliberately contracting them- 
selves out of it, and it could and did 
only apply to cases in which they 
could be held to be out of the Act by 


law. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
33, to leave out the words ‘by law.” — 
(Ur. R. H. Paget.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY thought 
it was absolutely necessary to have this 
clause. 

Srr BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that if this clause remained there would 
be a certain amount of uncertainty, and 
tenants would find that by no fault of 
their own the six months’ notice would 
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become 12 months. He would suggest 
that the Government should put in cer- 
tain words which would not require an 
agreement in writing, so that where a 
tenant had been going on from year to 
year with six months’ notice he might 
continue without special notice. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he did not 
desire to detain the Committee on this 
point. If there was anything in it he 
was satisfied that the Solicitor General 
would attend to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he wished to 
propose an Amendment with a view to 
prevent tenants being turned out of their 
holdings and also the sale of their 
property. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 37, after “‘the same,” insert 
“and, in case of any landlord entitled for his 
life, or for any other uncertain interest, the 
tenant of such holding shall be entitled to con- 
tinue to hold and occupy such holding until the 
expiration of such notice, upon the terms of his 
contract of tenancy, anything in section one of 
the Act of the fourteenth and fifteenth Victoria, 
chapter twenty-five, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’’—(Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the proposal ap- 
peared to be reasonable, and one that 
should be adopted; and if the hon. 
Member would bring it up as a new 
clause, he would consider it, and he 
thought he should be able to accept it. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he would adopt 
that course. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
time had now arrived to move an 
Amendment of great importance. The 
object was to make the notice com- 
pulsory. The effect of the omission he 
was about to propose would be to bring 
the clause into exactly the shape of the 
clause in the Act of 1875. The policy 
which the Liberal Party had recom- 
mended, up and down the country, of 
making the Act of 1875 compulsory 
would be enforced by the acceptance of 
this Amendment. The Committee need 
not discuss the question whether or not 
the time of notice should be fixed, for 
that was already determined by law. 
The question for the Committee to con- 
sider was only what that time should be. 
Everyone acquainted with agriculture in 
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England was aware that the practice of 
taking leases was declining. In Scotland 
leases were very common, but in Eng- 
land they were not; and he supposed 
no one would contest the proposition 
that probably three-fourths of the agri- 
cultural land in England was held on 
yearly tenancies; and it was because of 
that state of things that it appeared to 
him extremely important to make a 
year’s notice compulsory. When the 
Act of 1875 was debated in that House, 
Mr. Disraeli, who had charge of the 
Bill, dwelt very much on this point, and 
he chiefly recommended that measure on 
the ground that it would, practically, 
make a year’s notice the law of the 
land. On that occasion the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
spoke of six months’ notice to quit asa 
cruel condition. Sir James Caird had 
published the strongest recommendation 
possible in favour of a two years’ notice. 
Two years, however, appeared to be very 
much too long, partly because the opera- 
tions of Nature—the return of the sea- 
sons—seemed to have marked out one 
year as the proper time when notice to 
quit should be given. Having regard to 
the fact that agriculture was mainly 
carried on in this country under yearly 
tenancies, it seemed to him to be the 
business of the Committee to make the 
system as good as possible; and he be- 
lieved that by adopting his Amendment 
the Committee would be taking a step 
in that direction. He found that when 
this question was discussed in 1875, the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) was almost the only one who 
spoke strongly against the proposal for 
making it a rule of law that one year’s 
notice should be given. Ifthis Amend- 
ment were accepted by the Government, 
as he hoped it would be, it would con- 
stitute a fulfilment of their pledges, 
given in all parts of the country, that 
they would amend the Act of 1875. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
37, leave out from the word ‘‘ same,’’ to 
the word ‘but,’ in line 40.—(Mr. 
Arthur Arnold.) 


Mr. DODSON said, he would point 
out to his hon. Friend who had moved 
the Amendment then before the Com- 
mittee that the words which he proposed 
to leave out were expressly inserted by 
the Government, in view of the desire 
which he knew was felt by many tenant 
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farmers throughout the country that 
there should be liberty to quit at short 
notice. In good times a tenant gene- 
rally liked a year’s notice to quit; but 
in bad times it was the landlord who 
would be much more likely to be in 
favour of the longer period than the 
tenant. The tenant, in such circum- 
stances, would naturally like to have an 
opportunity of getting out of the hold- 
ing at a shorter period. With the 
knowledge of the circumstances pos- 
sessed by Her Majesty’s Government he 
would venture to say that the clause, as 
it stood, was agreeable to the great 
bulk of the tenant farmers, and that 
the Amendment proposed by his hon. 
Friend was by no means what they 
wished. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
had actual experience of the wishes of 
the farmers in his district, which en- 
tirely confirmed the view of this ques- 
tion as stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he had 
never met in the course of his expe- 
rience, which was by no means small, 
a single farmer who was in favour 
of a short notice to quit; on the con- 
trary, they had always expressed their 
preference for a 12 months’ notice. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford in considering this a desirable 
Amendment to introduce into the Bill, 
the words proposed to be struck out 
being, in his opinion, most objection- 
able. Surely it did uot require an Act 
of Parliament to tell people what they 
might doin a matter of this kind. But 
one effect of the permissive words which 
his hon. Friend sought to strike out 
might be to turn a man out of his house 
and holding, in a district where farms 
were difficult to obtain, at too short a 
notice to enable him to get another be- 
fore the expiration of his tenancy. In 
1879 and 1880 there was a great diffi- 
culty in getting good farms. Liew) 
Hon. Members opposite seemed amuse 
at that statement; but he would say 
unhesitatingly, and without fear of con- 
tradiction by anyone who was acquainted 
with the subject, that even in those most 
depressed years he had named _ there 
were no good farms to be let. He had 
at that time tried his best to get a 
farm in the Midland Counties for a 
man of large capital without success ; 
and the only farms that were to be had 
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were those belonging to owners who 
had not the best reputation in the world, 
or inferior ones, which farmers did not 
in consequence care to occupy. He 
would remind the Committee that Lord 
Beaconsfield, in a celebrated speech, de- 
clared himself to be in favour of a 
two years’ notice to quit; and he knew 
that in the Midland Counties the prac- 
tice was to let at two years’ notice. The 
practice, moreover, he knew was very 
much upon the increase, and he thought 
that was a proof that the majority of 
tenant farmers were in favour of it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, like his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, he 
had met many farmers, and while many 
of them preferred a six months’ notice 
to quit, he was bound to acknowledge 
that others were in favour of a notice 
at 12 months. For that reason he sup- 
ported the clause as it stood. Accord- 
ing to his experience nothing would be 
more distasteful to the farmers in many 
parts of the country than to insist on 
12 months’ notice being compulsory. 
He could easily understand such a 
matter as compensation, which might 
be otherwise open to abuse, being made 
compulsory. That was a subject on 
which all parties were united; but even 
the hon. Gentleman himself had ad- 
mitted that upon the question of the 
period of notice there was a great diffe- 
rence of opinion. He did not say that 
what he advocated represented the 
unanimous opinion of the farmers. 
With regard to what had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman as to the difficulty, 
or impossibility, of obtaining farms in 
1879 and 1880, the statement hurt his 
feelings somewhat, because it brought 
to his recollection a correspondence 
which took place between the hon. Gen- 
tleman and himself. He remembered 
the hon. Gentleman saying there were 
no good farms to be let anywhere at 
the time, and he immediately offered 
to let him a good farm on favourable 
terms, telling him that he should be 
glad if he would send him a tenant; 
but he heard no more from the hon. 
Gentleman on the subject. All he would 
say was that the farm in question was 
the best he possessed, and from the re- 
mark of the hon. Gentleman he was 
afraid his estate must be a very inferior 
one indeed. 

Mr. BULWER said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Salford had somewhat 
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misapprehended the effect of the clause, 
for it would be seen that it required the 
consent not only of the landlord but of 
the tenant also that there should be 
less than 12 months’ notice to quit. In 
order, then, to secure what the hon. 
Member said was so desirable, nothing 
more was necessary than that the tenant 
should insist that there should be 12 
months’ notice under the clause as it 
stood. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, if there were 
one part of the Act of 1875 more popular 
than the others it was that which re- 
quired 12 months’ notice to quit. He 
had consulted farmers, who were agreed 
in this opinion—that the clause of the 
Act of 1875 was sufficient’and preferable 
without the permissive portion of it that 
was now proposed. He was sure that 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend was 
necessary, both in the interest of agricul- 
ture and in the interest of the occupiers 
of land, although he was ready to admit 
that recently, under severe depression, 
some men had felt the inconvenience of 
a long notice to quit. He regarded the 
clause as retrograde, and should, there- 
fore, support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Salford. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford, when he stated that this 
clause was exactly the same as that of 
the Act of 1875, had forgotten that 
under that Act it was the landlords 
alone who noticed themselves out the 
Act; whereas this clause required the 
concurrence of the landlord and tenant 
to contract themselves out of the Act. 
After the Bill became law every tenant 
would have the advantage of a year’s 
notice, unless he contracted himself out 
ofit. He knew that some tenants were 
now in favour of a system under which 
six months’ notice would be sufficient, 
that being probably due to the depres- 
sion which had prevailed, and the belief 
on the part of tenants that if they could 
quit at half a-year’s notice they could 
more easily obtain a reduction of rent. 

Sirk BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he thought the clause, as it stood, might 
lead to inconvenience in the case of some 
tenancies. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 225 ; 
Noes 50: Majority 175.—(Div. List, 
No. 223.) .. 
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Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
Amendment they had just disposed of 
had reference to yearly holdings; but 
the Amendment he had now to move had 
distinct reference to leases. It was, 
after the word ‘‘ sufficient,” in page 5, 
line 40, to insert— 


“‘ And a tenant of a holding under a lease for 
a term of years made either before or after the 
commencement of this Act shall by virtue of 
this Act be entitled to two years’ notice from 
the landlord of his intention not to renew the 
lease of the holding, and a landlord shall be 
entitled to two years’ notice from the tenant of 
his intention to quit the holding at the expi- 
ration of his lease,.and in default of such notice 
it shall be deemed that the landlord and tenant 
agree to renew the existing contract of tenancy 
for the same term at the same rent and on the 
same conditions as in the existing contract of 
tenancy.” 


The object of the Amendment would be 
obvious; it was to do away with the un- 
certainty which would otherwise occur 
towards the determination of the tenancy. 
Another object was to maintain the 
fertility of a holding to the end of the 
tenancy. He had no doubt it would be 
admitted by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) that the Earl of Leicester was 
an authority on agricultural matters. 
Now, in the noble Earl’s leases it was 
provided that four years’ notice was 
necessary on either side for the deter- 
mination of a tenancy. It would be 
noticed in this Amendment that he (Mr. 
J. Howard) had made the proposition 
reciprocal ; that it was not only necessary 
for the landlord to give two years’ notice 
to quit, but that the same obligation 
should be imposed upon the tenant. It 
was as much in the interest, if not more, 
of the landlord than of the tenant that 
some such proposition as he now made 
should be adopted. 

Sirk GABRIEL GOLDNEY rose to 
Order. He did not think that this 
Amendment had anything to do with 
the clause at all. The Amendment dealt 
with notice to quit. It might be com- 
petent for the hon. Gentleman to bring 
in a new clause; but he did not think 
that the Amendment was at all germane 
to the clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
Amendment, as proposed, was strictly 
in Order. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he was 
about to say it was far more in the inte- 
rest of the landlord than of the tenant 
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that such a provision should be contained 
in the Bill as he proposed; but it was 
also necessary in the interest of the pub- 
lic. He believed it to be important in 
the interest of all classes. 

Sr GABRIEL GOLDNEY again 
rose to Order. He said the clause dealt 
with the notice to quit that a man was 
entitled to give or receive under an ordi- 
nary tenancy. What the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bedfordshire was 
moving had reference exclusively to 
leases; therefore, the Amendment had 
no relevancy to the clause. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, that the 
Amendment they had disposed of had 
reference to what should be the notice 
to quit in cases of yearly tenancies. What 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bedfordshire proposed was that the 
notice to quit in case of a lease should 
be two years. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he could not 
see that the Amendment, as proposed, 
was out of Order. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 37, after the word “same,” 
leave out down to ‘ sufficient,"”’ inclusive, in 
line 40, and insert—“ And a tenant of a hold- 
ing under a lease for a term of years made 
either before or after the commencement of this 
Act shall by virtue of this Act be entitled to 
two years’ notice from the‘landlord of his inten- 
tion not to renew the lease of the holding, and 
a landlord shall be entitled to two years’ notice 
from the tenant of his intention to quit the 
holding at the expiration of his lease, and in 
default of such notice it shall be deemed that 
the landlord and tenant agree to renew the ex- 
isting contract of tenancy for the same term at 
the same rent and on the same conditions as in 
the existing contract of tenancy.”—(Mr. J. 
Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, there 
was no doubt that the condition of farm- 
ing under yearly tenancies was at a very 
low ebb ; but under the system of leases 
there was in Scotland, and he had no 
doubt there were in other places, a much 
higher system of farming. It was the 
system of leases he and other hon. Mem- 
bers were desirous of encouraging. He 
thought it would be a great advantage 
towards the maintenance of a high 
standard of cultivation that a tenant 
should have two years’ notice to quit in 
case he held under a lease. If a tenant 
had two years’ notice to quit, he would 
have a much greater chance of looking 
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about for a fresh farm than he would 
have if he only got six or 12 months’ 
notice. Hon. Members opposite who 
admired the policy and wisdom of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield ought to support 
this Amendment, because this was as 
feasible a solution as had as yet been 
presented of this question of compensa- 
tion for agricultural improvements. He 
thought that two years’ notice to quit 
would be very much better than any 
compensation that was provided for 
under the Bill, or under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would, at least in the case of 
leases, take care that the tenant should 
have good notice before he was required 
to leave his farm. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Amendment 
involved an important principle, and 
went beyond the question of notice to 
quit. In the first place, it altered the 
law, because it said that the tenancy 
should not be determined at the time 
people had agreed ; in fact, it amounted 
to saying that it should not determine 
when it did determine. That was a 
change of the law which he apprehended 


the Committee would scarcely be likely | P 


toagreeto. Inthe cases of leases which 
had expired, if rent was accepted the 
tenant would go on sitting as a year-to- 
year tenant, and become entitled to a 
year’s notice. The Government were 
not prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
would, after that expression of opi- 
nion, ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIDDELL proposed, in page 5, 
line’42, at end, to add—“ All leases shall 
be continuous until either party has 
given a year’s notice.” His object in 
moving the Amendment was to abolish 
fresh negotiations as much as possible 
between the landlord and the tenant. 
He intended, by this Amendment, that 
either party should give a year’s notice 
of the course of action he proposed to 
pursue, whether specified by lease or 
not specified by lease. If the parties 
were satisfied to continue their relations, 
nothing whatever would be said, and 
there would be no need for fresh nego- 
tiations. He hoped the Government 
would consent to this Amendment, and 
that, if they could not assent to a year’s 
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notice, they would, at least, assent to a 
six months’ notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 42, at end, to add—* All 
leases shall be continuous until either party has 
given a year’s notice.’’—(Mr. Biddell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the words of the 
Amendment were not very clear. When 
he first saw them he was puzzled to 
know whether the hon. Member meant 
that a lease should be renewed, or whe- 
ther he meant that, unless there was a 
year’s notice, a tenant should continue 
in his holding as a year-to-year tenant. 
The latter, he (Mr. Dodson) understood, 
was the hon. Gentleman’s intention. 
That was not very different from the 
existing law under which rent was ac- 
cepted, and the tenant continued in his 
holding. At present, under such cir- 
cumstances, a tenant was entitled toa 
year’s notice; and he (Mr. Dodson) 
confessed it did not appear to him worth 
while to make the proposed alteration. 
He hoped the Amenthtgt would not be 
ressed., 

Mr. BIDDELL said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster would consent that a land- 
lord must give a year’s notice, he (Mr. 
Biddell) would be satisfied. As it was, 
a tenant would be left in doubt as to 
the course a landlord would pursue in 
regard to him. 

Mr. DODSON stated that a tenant 
could easily solve that doubt by asking 
his landlord what his intentions were. 


_ Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Fixtures. 

Clause 12 (Tenant’s property in fix- 
tures, machinery, &c.). 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 2, 
to leave out ‘‘ after the commencement 
of this Act.’’—(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON pointed out that this 
was a proposal to make the Act retro- 
spective. The Act was not made retro- 
spective with regard to permanent im- 
poorpennnis: and there would appear to 

eno need for any retrospective action 
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with regard to fixtures. Under the 
existing law a tenant, if he obtained 
the consent of the landlord, would be 
entitled to move his fixtures. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD indulged a 
hope that the Amendment he had now 
to move would receive a more favour- 
able reception at the hands of the Com- 
mittee than the last Amendment which 
he proposed had received. At all events, 
it was one that he cared a very great deal 
more about. What he had to propose 
was, in page 6, line 2, after ‘‘ tenant,” 
to leave out down to ‘“‘ tenant,’’ inclu- 
sive, in line 7, and insert— 


Agricultural Holdings 


“ Erects or enlarges any buildings or makes 
any other removable improvements upon his 
holding, for which no compensation would be 
payable under the provisions of this Act, the 
tenant may before, or within two months after 
quitting his holding, remove the same, making 
good all damage caused by their erection, for- 
mation, or removal. Provided that if the land- 
lord, not less than three months before the 
termination of the tenancy, serves notice in 
writing on the tenant of his election to retain 
the same, paying compensation therefor, he 
shall be entitled to do so, and the amount of 
such compensation, failing agreement, shall be 
settled by a reference under this Act.” 


The clause, as it stood, somewhat limited 
the right of a tenant to remove his fix- 
tures; but he proposed to give the clause 
a wider application. About a month 
ago he met Mr. Huskisson, a former 
President of the Institute of Surveyors, 
who said to him—‘‘I hope, whatever 
you do, you will insert the clause which 
was in your former Landlord and Ten- 
ant Bill, giving the tenant power to 
remove buildings or erections.” That 
power of removal would be considered 
a great boon by a very large class of 
improving tenants. It would be seen, 
at the same time, that there was power 
given to the landlord to claim the build- 
ings and have them valued under the 
provisions of this’ Act. He hoped the 
reasonableness of this Amendment would 
commend itself to the judgment of the 
Committee and of the Government. He 
would not waste the time of the Com- 
mittee longer. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 2, after the word “tenant,” to 
leave out down to ‘‘ tenant,” inclusive, in line 7, 
and insert “ erects or enlarges any buildings or 
makes any other removable improvements upon 
his holding, for which no compensation would 
be payable under the provisions of this Act, the 
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tenant may before, or within two months after 
peng be holding, remove the same, making 
good a cal by their erection, for- 
mation, or removal. Provided that if the land- 
lord, not less than three months before the 
termination of the tenancy, serves notice in 
writing on the tenant of his election to retain 
the same, paying compensation therefor, he 
shall be entitled to do so, and the amount of 
such compensation, failing agreement, shall be 
settled by a reference under this Act.”—(Ifr. 
J. Howard.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he was not pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment, were 
it only for this reason—that it proposed 
not only that the tenant should be at 
liberty to erect a building, but that he 
might remove it when he had quitted 
his holding, the effect of which would 
be that the landlord would probably be 
unable to let the holding, ee the 
outgoing tenant was engaged in re- 
moving buildings. As regarded the 
question of allowing a tenant to remove 
a building in the same manner as he 
was allowed to move an engine, or ma- 
chinery, or other fixtures, that was a 
point which was worthy of consideration ; 
but the question would be best raised 
and considered on the Amendment which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
for West Suffolk (Mr. Biddell)—namely, 
in line 3, after ‘‘fixture,”’ to insert ‘‘ or 
erect any building.” The Amendment 
now before them was one which he cer- 
tainly could not accept. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bedfordshire was so reasonable that 
he had hoped the Government would have 
accepted it. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Dodson’s) main objection to it was 
that the tenant, under this clause, would 
have power to remove a building after 
he had quitted his holding. He (Mr. 
Barclay) would recommend his hon. 
Friend to amend his clause in that re- 
spect, by leaving out, in line 5, the words 
‘‘or within two months after quitti 
his holding.”” Now, the clause provide 
that the tenant must have erected those 
buildings at his own cost, and that the 
landlord should have power to purchase 
it from the tenant; but that if the land- 
lord did not elect to purchase it, then 
the tenant should have a right to remove 
it, making good any damage which might 
be done to the holding by the removal. 


[Fifth Night. 
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He hoped the Government would be 
able to see their way to accept the 
Amendment as he proposed to amend 
it; and, if they could not, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would go to a Division. 
There was no time like the present ; and 
the Amendment came in very appropri- 
ately at this point. 

Toe OHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
to the Amendment would not be in 
Order. The Question is, whether the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the clause, and that must be disposed 
of before the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman can be dealt with. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuet) said, it would be 
very inconvenient to deal with the ques- 
tion in the way the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Barclay) suggested, because the 
point he desired to dwell upon was that 
there should be power to remove build- 
ings. That the Government were per- 
fectly ready favourably to consider ; 
but if they were to accept the Amend- 
ment in the form in which it was pro- 
posed, it would be necessary to alto- 
gether change the drafting of the clause. 
It would be observed that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. J. Howard) left out the 
words ‘‘fixtures, engines, machinery,” 
and so forth. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that for 
once he was disposed to agree with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bed- 
fordshire; but he also thought there 
was great force in what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the Solicitor General 
had said, that this was not quite a 
proper form in which the matter should 
be introduced. He (Mr. J. Lowther) 
thought that the practice prevailing 
generally with regard to the Middles- 
borough leases, in cases of iron works, 
and so forth, might be applicable to 
agricultural holdings. A very fatal 
objection to the Amendment was that it 
would give an outgoing tenant power to 
pull down buildings after his occupa- 
tion ceased. He thought that, under 
all the cireumstances, the hon. Gentle- 
man would do well to postpone this 
matter. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD pointed out 
that the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Suffolk 
(Mr. Biddell) failed to give power to 
the landlord to make a claim to the 
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buildings at a valuation. As to its being 
inconvenient for a tenant to come to a 
holding after he had quitted it, he had 
purposely inserted two months, in order 
that there should be time for the land- 
lord and the tenant to come to an agree- 
ment before the removal of the building. 
He had, however, no objection to post- 
pone the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
3, after ‘‘any,” insert ‘ building.”— 
(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘building’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that, if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would withdraw 
the Amendment, he would propose one 
which would carry out the object in 
view. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PUGH proposed, in page 6, 
line 3, to insert after the word ‘‘ma- 
chinery”’ the words “iron or wire 
fences.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY suggested 
that the word “iron” should be left 
out, so that the Amendment would be 
confined to ‘‘ wire fencing.” 

Mr. PUGH agreed to the alteration. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
3, after the word ‘‘ machinery” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘wire fencing.”—(4Mr. 
Pugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIDDELL said, he thought that 
there was reason why they should do 
what they could to bring about the 
erection of suitable buildings. To his 
mind, there was more evil consequent 
upon the want of sufficient farm build- 
ings than in anything else the Act was 
intended to remove. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished 
to point out, before this Amendment was 
further proceeded with, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) had ac- 
cepted a word which would make the 
clause run—‘‘ any engine, machinery, 
fencing, or other fixture.” Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to call 
fencing a fixture—did he deliberately 
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intend to suggest that an iron fence was 
a fixture ? 

Mrz. J. W. BARCLAY contended that 
a fence was just as much a fixture as a 
steam engine. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member (Mr. Paget) rise to a point of 
Order? If not, I would suggest to him 
that there is no Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished 
to point out that the words “other 
fixture” were inapplicable to iron 
fencing, because fencing might be stuck 
into the ground temporarily, and re- 
moved at pleasure. He would move to 
leave out the words “‘ or other fixture.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
8, after the word ‘‘ fencing,” to leave 
out the words “ or other fixture.” —( Jr. 
R. H. Paget.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that the 
fencing intended to be covered by the 
Bill was fencing in the nature of a fix- 
ture. That was the only fencing for 
which they would need the clause. 

Mr. HALSEY said, he should like, 
before this Amendment was passed, to 
ask whether it would not interfere with 
the Schedule? In Part I. of the Sche- 
dule he found that the erection of build- 
ings was provided for, and that the consent 
of the landlord was required; but if 
they were going to ailow the tenant to 
erect buildings at his own pleasure, they 
would be acting in a manner contradic- 
tory to the Schedule. 

Mr. DODSON said, the position of 
affairs would be this. Ifa tenant ob- 
tained the consent of the landlord to 
putting up buildings, or making certain 
other improvements, he would be en- 
titled to compensation on leaving; but 
if he put up buildings or improvements 
of that kind without the consent of the 
landlord, he would only be able to take 
them away on leaving, Theclause said 
that any improvement of this kind 
which— 


“Ts not so affixed in pursuance of some 
obligation in that behalf or instead of some 
fixture belonging to the landlord, then such 
fixture shall be the property of and be remov- 
able by the tenant.” 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
he understood that the tenant would 
have a right to take these fixtures 
away ? 

Mr. DODSON replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, he did 
not object to what was proposed in re- 
gard to this clause; but he felt that 
many tenant farmers in his own neigh- 
bourhood would object, because they 
would say it would place the onus of 
erecting buildings on themselves, and 
not on the landlords. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
5, after the word ‘‘ affixed,” insert the 
words “‘ or erected.””—(Mr. J. W. Bar- 
clay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
7, after the word ‘ fixture,’’ insert the 
words “ or building.’”’—-( Mr. Biddell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Viscount NEWPORT said, it seemed 
to him that, if these words were ac- 
cepted, the clause would have a wide 
interpretation, and the whole sub-section 
would become useless. It must be re- 
membered that the tenant would put up 
these fixtures for his own convenience 
and temporary advantage. When a 
tenant was leaving a farm he very often 
did not care as to the way in which he 
left these things. Therefore, it was ne- 
cessary that the interest of the landlord 
should be protected by the Committee. 

Mr. DODSON said, this Amendment 
appeared to him to be altogether un- 
necessary. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished to 
omit the word ‘‘it,” in Sub-section 4, 
and to insert the words ‘‘ such fixture or 
buildings.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
20, leave out the word “ it,”’ and insert 
the words ‘‘such fixture or buildings.” 
—(Mr. R. Hf. Paget.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
[ Fifth Night. ] 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he peopuans to omit Sub-section 5, which 
salad— 

“At any time before the expiration of the 
notice of removal the landlord, by notice 


in writing given by him to A tenant, 
may elect to purchase any fixture comprised 
in the notice of removal; and any fixture 
thus elected to be purchased shall be left 
by the tenant, and shall become the property of 
the landlord, who shall pay the tenant the fair 
value thereof to an incoming tenant of the 
holding; and any difference as to the value 
shall be settled by a reference under this Act, 
as in case of compensation (but without appeal).”’ 
He did not see why the tenant should 
not be allowed to deal with improve- 
ments of this kind as he thought proper, 
seeing that they were his own property. 
He ought to be allowed to sell them or 
hand them over to an incoming tenant, 
or to anybody else, just as he pleased ; 
and he (Sir Alexander Gordon) did not 
see why the landlord should have a 
right of pre-emption. These improve- 
ments might be erected on the “‘ hire and 
purchase ’”’ system, and in.such a case 
considerable difficulty would be found 
to arise if the clause stood as it did at 
present. In a case where the tenant 
might desire to take an adjoining farm 
and to carry his fixtures with him, it 
might put him to expense and a great 
deal of inconvenience if the landlord 
were to have the right of acquiring the 
improvements. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
21, leave out Sub-section (5).—(Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the Sub- 
section stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he was not pre- 
pared toaccept this Amendment. If the 
privilege were granted to a tenant of 
erecting a building on the property of 
the landlord without first obtaining the 
consent of that landlord, the least they 
could do would be to give to the landlord 
on his part the privilege of acquiring the 
improvement when the tenant quitted 
his occupancy—that was to say, the least 
they could do would be to give the land- 
lord the right of pre-emption. He (Mr. 
Dodson) failed to see any hardship what- 
ever in this proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
23, after the word “ fixture,’’ to insert 
the words “‘ or building.”’—( Mr. Biddell. ) 


Amendment agreed to, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
24, after the word “fixture,” to insert 
the words “‘ or building.’ —( Mr. Biddell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Olause, as amended, agreed to. 


Crown, Duchy, Ecclesiastical, and Charity 
Lands. 


Clause 13 (Incorporation of provisions 
as to Crown and certain other lands and 
to resumption for improvements). 


Mr. DODSON said, this clause was one 
for incorporating certain sections of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 re- 
lating to Crown and certain other lands 
and to resumption for improvements. 
He proposed now, as he had done in 
regard to other sections of the Bill, to 
accept the terms of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) under the same conditions— 
namely, to accept the clause as it stood, 
and when the Bill was re-committed to 
insert all the sections of the Act of 1875 
which were incorporated, with whatever 
modifications might have been agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Provision as to limited 
owners). 

Smr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) a question 
upon this clause which related to limited 
ownership. A case had been put to him 
which would possibly be one of hardship 
—namely, the case of a clergyman, or 
the representative of a clergyman, farm- 
ing his own glebe. Supposing such 
clergyman died, or exchanged into an- 
other living, would he or his represen- 
tatives be entitled to compensation for 
unexhausted improvements from his suc- 
cessor, or what would be their position ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrek Herscuety) said, that would 
not be a case within the Act at all, 
because a clergyman, under these cir- 
cumstances, would be a freeholder, and 
those who followed him would be sub- 
sequent freeholders. 

Sim MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said, he thought a clergyman and his 


representatives ought to be equally en- . 


titled to compensation for improvements 
with ordinary tenants. He failed to see 
why such a person should not be allowed 
the benefits of the Bill, 
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Farrer Herscuett) pointed out that a 
clergyman was a tenant for life, and 
that, if he left, presumably he was going 
to another freehold. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH : 
Supposing he dies ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHeELt) said, the Act could 
not apply in such a case, which would 
have to be separately dealt with. In a 
case of this kind they would be dealing 
with a man who was really farming his 
own land, and the question was not one 
between landlord and tenant. He was 
not at present prepared to say that no 
words could be introduced extending the 
provisions of the Act to cases of this 
kind. The matter would have to be 
considered ; and if it were necessary to 
make an alteration in the Bill to meet 
this kind of case, it would have to be 
done at a later stage. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to know whether this provision would 
affect minerals and mines? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHery) said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would turn to the 
title of the Bill, he would see that it was 
a Bill “ for amending the Law relating 
to Agricultural Holdings in England.” 
Minerals and mines could hardly be 
called agricultural holdings. 


Clause, agreed to. 


PART ii. 
Distress. 


Clause 15 (Limitation of distress in 
respect of amount and time). 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, they had now come to a most im- 
portant part of the Bill, and he hoped, 
seeing the lateness of the hour, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
would agree to report Progress. 

Mr. DODSON said, that if it were 
the wish of the Committee that Progress 
should be reported, he would not oppose 
the Motion; but he would venture to 
express a hope that the Committee would 
be able to dispose of the remaining 
clauses, the Schedule, and the new 
clauses to-morrow. He trusted that to- 
morrow they would be able to dispose 
of the Bill altogether in Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 


{Juxy 23, 1883} 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir | 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


_—or0nenn — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE--PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) BILL. 


Mr. RAIKES asked, Whether the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) could give any information as 
to when this Bill would be taken into 
consideration as amended ? 

Tuz Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was afraid it was impossible to 
say when this Bill would be proceeded 
with. Supply would be taken on Thurs- 
day, and probably also on Monday, and 
then he hoped the further stages of this 
Bill would be proceeded with. Subject 
to the exigencies of Supply, the next 
Business would be the Bankruptcy Bill 
and the Patents for Inventions Bill. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—DETENTION IN HOSPITALS 
(No. 2) BILL. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
When this Bill was to be taken—or what 
was to be done with it? It was con- 
stantly put down; but it seemed to be 
rather a bogus Bill, and not very likely 
to come on this year. He wished to 
know whether the noble Marquess would 
move to discharge the Order? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think he could move the 
discharge of the Order, although he 
admitted that the prospects of the Bill 
were not very hopeful. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 290 oo — 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
(Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) 
[BILL 253.] CoMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’—( Sir Thomas Brassey.) 


Carrain PRICE asked for some in- 
formation as to the actual charges 
thrown on the Greenwich Hospital by 
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the payment of pensions to seamen and 
marines, and as to the amount of that 
charge which was taken from the Hos- 
pital Funds for this purpose ? 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, there was 
some fear that these pensions would 
somewhat interfere with the Greenwich 
Schools; and he wished to ask whether 
this Bill would interfere with the num- 
ber of boys now being educated in 
Greenwich Hospital for the Navy ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, that 
Mr. Vaughan, the Actuary of the Ad- 
miralty, had been consulted, and his 
estimate, based on recent experience, 
showed that the maximum charge was 
from £18,000 to £20,000 a-year; but 
that sum, he believed, would not be 
reached for a lengthened period—some 
40 years; and the charge would be fully 
covered by the accumulation of capital, 
and by a certain reduction of charges 
which now fell on the Hospital. In 
reply to the hon. Baronet, he had to say 
that there was no intention to reduce 
the number of boys in the School. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether it would not be possible to 
place these pensions and allowances for 
the children of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and others, on some other fund ? 
There was a great deal of dissatisfaction 
felt by many pensioners who thought 
they were entitled to receive pensions ; 
and although everybody must be anxious 
to establish a system of pensions for the 
widows and orphans of seamen and 
marines who died in the Service, at the 
same time this kind of pensions ought, 
he thought, to be placed on a totally 
different fund. The constant infringe- 
ment on the Greenwich Hospital Funds 
created very great discontent in the 
Service, and on more than one occasion 
he had brought before the House the 
expediency of giving pensions to the 
widows of seamen and marines; and 
not only to them, but to men while they 
were in the Service; and he had pointed 
out that there were large amounts avail- 
able to meet these charges other than 
the Hospital Funds. These funds were 
for the benefit of the Service; and it 
would be a very good thing to give 
pensions to retired seamen and marines, 
as well as to widows and orphans. He 
hoped that before the third reading of 
this Bill the Admiralty would consider 
whether they could not act a little more 
generously in this matter. 


Captain Price 
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Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, there 
was no intention whatever to take away 
from the seamen any portion of the 
benefits they at present enjoyed. The 
Admiralty had maintained the pensions 
as they found them on a liberal scale ; 
and accumulations taking place every 
year, they were able to make a provision 
which he thought must be accepted as 
one of the most useful and benevolent 
applications that could possibly be made 
of the Greenwich Hospital Funds. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL (PEN- . 
SIONS, &c.). 
RESOLUTION. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Quéstion proposed, 

‘‘That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, in the first instance, of any pensions, 
allowances, gratuities, and sums, which may 
become payable under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session, for making pro- 
vision respecting the application of the Revenues 
of Greenwich Hospital, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
what the exact meaning of this Resolu- 
tion was, and whether it bound the 
Committee to pass the Bill ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it did not at all bind the Com- 
mittee. There was a clause in the Bill 
providing that all the expenditure out 
of the Greenwich Hospital Funds was 
to be, in the first place, charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, and then recouped 
from the Hospital Funds. That was 
merely a financial arrangement to bring 
the whole of the expenditure under the 
cognizance of Parliament. The most 
direct plan would be to pay the pen- 
sions and all other charges directly from 
the Hospital Funds ; but it was thought 
desirable, a good many years ago, to 
adopt this course in order that the 
matter might be brought under the 
notice of Parliament, and that made 
this Bill, in a strict and literal sense, 
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a Money Bill, which required Commit- 
tee to be set up to make it a formal 
proceeding. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
To-morrow. 


POST OFFICE (PROTECTION) BILL. 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
[BILL 266.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. WARTON considered this Bill 
thoroughly objectionable in principle. 
It seemed to him that all the crimes 
included in this Bill were met by the 
ordinary law; and it was objectionable 
to have this special set of offences, as 
if there was something sacred about the 
Post Office. All these provisions were 
grotesquely absurd, and all the offences 
were amply met by the ordinary Police 
Acts. It was very wrong to make a 
distinction between the Post Office and 
any other Department; and he hoped 
the Postmaster General would continue 
his useful reforms, and not seek to 
clothe his Office with mock dignity by 
having special Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, nothing was 
further from his intention than to seek 
to give a fictitious importance to the 
Post Office; but it had been found that 
there were a number of offences which, 
though apparently trivial, were of a 
serious nature, and there was either no 
legal provision at all, or no adequate 
provision, for preventing them. For in- 
stance, throwing a lighted match into a 
pillar box might cause irretrievable con- 
sequences. ‘here was a case of this 
sort not long ago, and it was extremely 
doubtful whether it could be punished 
at all. Another source of annoyance 
was the sending of fictitious telegrams, 
and there were no means of preventing 
that; but this Bill would meet such 
cases, and he could assure the House 
that it was introduced in the interest of 
the public. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commitied 
for Zo-morrow. 





IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 
ACT (1874) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Blake, Mr. O° Kelly, Dr. Commins, Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor). 


[BILL 39,] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 3 (Loans to town commissioners 
from Irish Reproductive Loan Fund). 


Cotonet KING-HARMAN moved, in 
page 2, line 20, to leave out the words 
‘Town Commissioners of every town,” 
and insert the words ‘ Boards of 
Guardians of every Union.” He said, 
he did not wish in any way to prevent 
money being laid out for the benefit of 
the counties concerned ; but he thought 
it should be used for the benefit of the 
two counties, and not for sections; and 
therefore he proposed to leave out 
‘* Town Commissioners,’’ as representing 
sections, and to place the management 
of the money, subject to the Board of 
Works, in the hands of the Boards of 
Guardians. Of Tipperary he could not 
speak with particular knowledge; but 
in Roscommon there were few towns to 
which the Bill would apply. He believed 
there were only Boyle, Ballinasloe, 
Roscommon, and Athlone, and he failed 
tosee why money intended for the benefit 
of the whole county, should be appro- 
priated to the use of these small towns. 
If rumour was right, the use of the 
money had been anticipated in some of 
these towns. Knowing the county as he 
did, he believed that Boards of Guardians 
were the proper persons to point out 
works of public utility in the county, 
and works that would be for the benefit 
of the whole county, rather than Town 
Commissioners, who must, even with the 
best intentions, have a partiality in 
favour of the towns they represented. 
He did not wish to say they would wil- 
fully and designedly appropriate the 
money in an improper way; but it was 
obvious the preference would be given 
to the advantage of the inhabitants of 
these not very large towns. Why the 
urban population should have the sole 
advantage, he could not see. He put 
forward the Amendment in no factious 
spirit of opposition to the Bill; and if 
it could be shown that the town popu- 
lations were intended to be benefited by 
the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act, 
then he would withdraw all opposition. 
But his contention was, that the funds 
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set apart for the benefit of Roscommon 
and Tipperary were not by the Bill dis- 
tributed, so that these two counties 
should share; it only provided for the 
benefit of a very small section of the 
counties. He trusted the House would 
consider his a fair proposition—that 
money should be lent out under the 
supervision of Boards of Guardians, 
subject, of course, to the authority of 
the Local Government Board. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 20, to leave out the words 
“Town Commissioners of every town,” and in- 
sert the words “ Boards of Guardians of every 
Union.” —(Colonel King-Harman.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Town Commissioners of every town,’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, if this matter 
were now first under consideration there 
would be something to be said on be- 
half of the hon. and gallant Gentleman ; 
but, in fact, if he really desired to 
carry out his intention, he should have 
opposed the Bill throughout, and he 
should have submitted his Amend- 
ments in Committee, Amendments 
which would, in fact, have amounted 
to an evisceration of the Bill and the con- 
struction of a new measure. If he made 
these two Amendments of which he had 
given Notice, then every single clause 
would have to be altered, and it would 
en, bea new Bill. The Bill was 

esigned for giving this small accu- 
mulated fund out in loans to the urban 
authorities of the two counties, and pro- 
vided for the terms and conditions of 
borrowing and lending, the extent, and 
the rate to be levied for payment ; and 
all these matters would have to be 
altered to accommodate the view taken 
by the hon. and gallant Member. Now, 
if it were being first mentioned, there 
would be something to be said on be- 
half of the argument. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he did 
mention it when the Bill was brought on. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, then the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman should have 
taken definite measures to give effect to 
his wishes. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, the 
Amendments were on the Paper, but 
the Bill was brought on in his absence. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. and 
gallant Member should have renewed 
his Amendments; there were only two 
now given Notice of. But, in truth, it 


Colonel King-ITarman 
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was impossible to apply these small 
sums, something like £2,800 in one case 
and £4,000 in another —it was im- 
possible to apply them with any bene- 
ficial effect to the purposes of the whole 
country; they could only be applied to 
the improvement of the small towns. 
The sums had accumulated because, 
under the former restricted rules, there 
were no means of applying them in the 
manner now proposed for the benefit of 
towns in the county. The House would 
do well to support the Bill as it stood, 
which was meant not for the whole of 
the ccunty but for towns scattered 
throughout the county, rather than to 
attempt a reconstruction of the Bill and 
a distribution that would have no sub- 
stantial benefit. 

Coronsrt KING-HARMAN ex- 
plained, he had only put down these 
Amendments because he considered that 
if one were carried, that decision would 
govern all the other clauses of the Bill 
where the reference to Town Commis- 
sioners came in. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. O’KELLY said, with the permis- 
sion of the House, he would move that 
the Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt, if the hon. 
Member can plead urgency, the House 
may, if it think fit, allow the Motion. 

Corone. KING-HARMAN said, he 
must object to this. 

Mr. HEALY said, was it not accord- 
ing to the practice of the House on the 
present stage, and when there were no 
Amendments, to proceed to the third 
reading as a matter of course? Was it 
not a constant practice to do so? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that it is not the con- 
stant practice of the House; but on 
occasions when a Bill has not been 
opposed at any of its stages, and par- 
ticularly at the end of a Session, that 
course is sometimes taken, and if the 
hon. Member can plead urgency, it 
might be taken in this case, if the House 
think fit. 

Mr. HEALY said, it would be 
valuable to know, asa point of Order, 
did the Speaker lay it down, that if in 
such a case an hon. Member objected to 
the third reading, that was sufficient to 
block the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; I have not 
laid that down. 
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Mr. O’KELLY said, he would appeal 
to the hon. and gallant Member to ee 
the third reading to be taken ; but if he 
persisted in opposition he would put it 
down for to-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Hr. O’ Kelly.) 


Motion agreed ‘to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


39 
ISLE OF WIGHT HIGHWAYS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hisserrt, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Highways in the Isle of 
Wight; and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hissert, Mr. Gerorce 
Russzxi1, Mr. Asuxey, and Sir Cuaries Dinke. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 268.] 


REVENUE AND FRIENDLY SOOIETIES BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Customs and Inland Revenue, and to reduce 
the interest payable to investments of Friendly 
Societies, and to make other provisions respect- 
ing charges payable out of the Public Revenue ; 
and for other purposes. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Covrrney and Mr. Cuan- 
cELtor of the ExcHEQuer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 269.]} 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 24th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bitts—First Reading— 
Trish Reproductive Loan Fund Act (1874) 
Amendment * (156). 

Second Reading—Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) (144); Sea Fisheries (Ireland) (146) ; 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) * 
(149) ; Companies Acts Amendment (148). 

Committee — Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) * (87), discharged. 

Third Reading—Poor Relief (Ireland) * (140), 


and passed. 
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BLACK ROD. 


Toe DEPUTY LORD GREAT 
CHAMBERLAIN acquainted the House 
‘‘That Her Majesty had appointed Ad- 
miral the Honourable Sir James Robert 
Drummond, G.C.B., to be Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod in the room 
of General the Right Honourable Sir 
William Thomas Knollys, K.0.B., de- 
ceased, and that he was at the door 
ready to receive their Lordships com- 
mands,” whereupon the House directed 
he should be called in; accordingly he 
was called in and officiated in his place. 


SOUTH AFRICA — ZULULAND — RE. 
PORTED DEFEAT OF CETEWAYO. 


QUESTION. 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, seeing 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in his place, I wish to 
ask him whether he has received any 
confirmation of the news, which has been 
published in the newspapers, that Uete- 
wayo has been defeated and wounded 
and many of his followers killed ? 

THe Eart or DERBY, in reply, 
said, that he had not received any offi- 
cial telegram containing an authorita- 
tive statement of the circumstances re- 
ferred to; but Sir Henry Bulwer had 
forwarded by telegraph a statement 
made to him which tended to confirm 
the accuracy of the report. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL. 
(The Lord Winmarleigh.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH said, he rose 
to move that the Order made on the 2nd 
day of March last— 

“That no Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons shall be read a second time 
after Thursday the 21st day of June next,” 
should be dispensed with, in order that 
the Manchester Ship Canal Bill might 
be read a second time. The promoters 
of the Bill were not to blame for the 
Bill being brought on for a second read- 
ing at this period of the Session. The 
Bill was before the Examiners of Private 
Bills as far back as January 22; and 
the subsequent dates showed that there 
had been no negligent delay in the pro- 
gress of the measure in the other House, 
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Having given the various dates, he 
thought he need not do any more than 
make the Motion of which he had given 
Notice. 

Moved, “‘ That the Order made on the 2nd day 
of March last ‘That no Private Bill brought 
from the House of Commons shall be a 
second time after Thursday the 21st day of 
June next’ be dispensed with.”— (The Lord 
Winmarleigh.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cnatrr- 
man of OommirTrss) said, that he was 
surprised at his noble Friend in making 
this Motion, for which he had given no 
good reason, and there was really no 
reason why this Motion should be made. 
It was altogether contrary to the prin- 
ciples governing Private Bill legislation 
in that House. He must enter a protest 
against Bills coming up to their Lord- 
ships’ House at a period of the Session 
when it was impossible to constitute 
good Committees. With respect to this 
particular Bill, he must frankly say, if 
their Lordships should decide to proceed 
with it, that at this period he thought it 
would be utterly impossible to appoint 
a Committee to whom it would be proper 
to refer this Bill. The character of the 
Bill was very important, the object 
being to make a Ship Canal between 
Liverpool and Manchester ; but the Bill, 
as it now stood, contained no power of 
getting into deep water, and it was a 
condition that nothing was to be done 
until a Bill was passed next Session for 
a different work from that which was 
contained in the present measure. No 
such scheme had ever before been pro- 
posed in private legislation ; and if they 
adopted such a course he thought they 
would be introducing a principle in 
legislation of a most objectionable and 
dangerous character. 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH, in reply, 
said, that the Bill was a very simple 
one. It was to enable a Ship Canal to 
be made, in order to afford a cheap mode 
of transit for the goods of one of the 
largest manufacturing centres of the 
United Kingdom. The fact that the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
had divided the Bill into the two parts 
referred to by the noble Earl, postponing 
one part till next Session, was one of 
its greatest recommendations, inasmuch 
as it secured the Port of Liverpool from 
the possibility of injury. Their Lord- 
ships must not suppose that the title 
of the Bill included the whole of the 


Lord Winmarleigh 
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district affected by it; on the contrary, 
its operation extended far beyond Man- 
chester, and the population affected by 
it was enormous. The Bill was of the 
greatest importance to the vast cotton 
trade of Lancashire. Meetings in sup- 
port of it had been held in almost every 
town in the county; one of these meet- 
ings that was held in Manchester being 
the largest ever known upon a commer- 
cial subject. There had been 326 Peti- 
tions presented in favour of the Bill, 
signed by 108,000 persons, besides 31 
Petitions from Chambers of Commerce, 
Town Oouncils, public Boards, and 
various Associations. This would give 
the House some idea of the feeling in 
favour of the scheme. The enormous 
value of the interests affected by the 
Bill was also shown by the fact that it 
was estimated that £100,000,000 had 
been invested in the cotton manufacture 
alone. Having regard to the increased 
sharpness of competition to which the 
manufacturers of Lancashire were sub- 
jected in all parts of the world, it was 
not to be wondered at that they regarded 
with great anxiety any measure affecting 
their interests, and especially one which 
would afford relief against the great 
increase of traffic rates which had taken 
place in the last few years. This Bill 
was in strict aceordance with the recom- 
mendations of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, and in pursuance 
of those recommendations it contained 
among its provisions powers tu buy up 
the undertakings of certain Canal Oom- 
panies. That was one reason why the Bill 
should be read a second time, and an- 
other reason was that the promoters had 
already undergone enormous expense in 
a lengthened investigation before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ex- 
tending over 38 days. 

Tur Eart or DERBY said, that some 
of his Colleagues had been attacked for 
speaking in a dual character, and it was 
possible that the same fate might befal 
him, because, in the observations which 
he was about to make, he should not 
speak on behalf of the Government, but 
simply as a Member of their Lordships’ 
House who happened to be interested in 
the locality to which the Bill referred. 
He sympathized with the noble Earl 
who spoke so earnestly in support of the 
regularity of the a of that 
House; but he would point out that the 
Rule applying to Standing Orders was 
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not an inflexible Rule. The same 
Standing Orders had, in fact, just been 
dispensed with in the case of three Bills 
on the Notice Paper. There was, there- 
fore, nothing very exceptional in the 
course now proposed to be taken. It 
must be remembered that the case under 
consideration was itself exceptional. It 
had been shown that the delay in 
bringing the Bill forward was not a 
delay for which the promoters of the 
measure were responsible. The delay 
arose age A from a difficulty connected 
with the Standing Orders of their Lord- 
ships’ House, and partly from the great 
length and complexity of the inquiry in 
‘another place,’’ where the Committee 
sat for 38 days. Some of their Lord- 
ships might fear that a Committee of 
their House might be asked to sit for an 
equally long period at that late period of 
the Session. He thought, however, there 
was no ground for any such apprehen- 
sion, as the question had now been tho- 
roughly sifted. A good many of the 
details of the Bill had been modified, 
and various parties, who at one time 
opposed the Bill, were now satisfied. 
There was, therefore, no reason to sup- 
pose, if an inquiry were held, that it 
would be of unusual length. Public 
Business would probably detain their 
Lordships some weeks in town, and 


there would be ample time to finish the | 34, 


inquiry before the House would, in 
the natural course of things, break 
up for the Recess. If the Bill were 
passed, a Company would be incor- 
porated, and plans would be prepared 
to be laid before the House of Commons 
next year, with a view to obtaining the 
approval of the Legislature to subse- 
quent proceedings. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Redesdale) had objected to 
the Bill on its merits; but the question 
of merits, while a fair one to discuss, was 
one which the Committee were perfectly 
qualified to deal with. The House was 
simply asked that that Bill should be 
placed before that tribunal. He (the 
Earl of Derby) had heard that the 
Mersey Commissioners were now per- 
fectly satisfied with the clauses inserted 
in the Bill, and that no opposition would 
come from them; whereas if the Bill were 
rejected a whole year would be lost, and 
the enormous expenditure of money, 
time, and trouble would have to be again 
incurred. It was hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate the strength of popular feeling 
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which the Bill had created in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester; and it would 
be extremely hard if what was very little 
more than a technical objection should 
be allowed to interfere with the progress 
of the measure. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 


vided :—Contents 87; Not-OContents 24 : 
Majority 63. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 
cellor.) Aveland, L: 
Bateman, L. 
Bedford, D. Beaumont, L. 
Somerset, D. Brabourne, L. 
Westminster, D. Brodrick, L. (VF. 
Midleton.) 
Bath, M. Carlingford, L. 
Exeter, M. Carrington, L. 
Lansdowne, M. Clermont, L. 
Winchester, M. Cottesloe, L. 
Crewe, L. 
Amherst, E. Dorchester, L. 
Bradford, E. [Teller.] Emly, L. 
Cadogan, E. _ Fitzgerald, L. 
Camperdown, E. Gerard, L. 
Cawdor, E. Haldon, L. 
Chichester, E. Harlech, L. 
De La Warr, E. Harris, L 
Derby, E. Hatherton, L. 
Devon, E. Hopetoun, L. (Z. Hope- 
Ducie, E. toun.) 
Feversham, E. Kenry,L. (2. Dun- 
Fitzwilliam, E. raven and Mount- 
Fortescue, E. Earl) 
Granville, E. Lamington, L. 
Kimberley, E. Lawrence, L. 


anvers, E. Monson, L. 
Minto, E. Norton, L. 
Morley, E. Penryhn, L. 
Northbrook, E. Ribblesdale, L. 
Pembroke and Mont- Robartes, L. 


gomery, E. Romilly, L. 
Shaftesbury, E. Saltoun, L. 
Spencer, E. Sandhurst, L. 
Strange, E. (D. Athol.) Shute, L.(V. Barring- 
Sydney, E. ton.) 
Wilton, E. Skene, L. (£. Fife.) 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Cranbrook, V, Strafford, L.( V.Enjield.) 
Eversley, V. Stratheden and Camp- 
Gordon, V. (£. Aber- , Ll. 

deen.) Sundridge, L. (D. 
Lifford, V. Argyll.) 
Sherbrooke, V. Thurlow, L. 
Strathallan, V Tweedmouth, L. 


Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
Gloucester and Bristol, _ford.) 


L. Bp. Waveney, L. 

Rochester, L. Bp. Winmarleigh, L. 
Teller.) 
Abercromby, L. rottesley, L. 
Aberdare, L. Wynford, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Grafton, D. Carnarvon, E. 
Kilmorey, E. 

Abercorn, M. (D. Lathom, E. 

Abercorn.) Milltown, E, 
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Powis, E. Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
Redesdale, E. [Zeller.] __ rick.) 
Hartismere, L. (L.Hen- 
Hawarden, V. niker.) 
Houghton, L. 
Balfour of Burleigh, L. Lyveden, L. 
Blantyre, L Silchester, L. (#. Long- 
Clonbrock, L. ford.) Teller.| 
Colchester, L. Strathspey, L. (Z£. Sea- 
Colville of Culross, L. —_field.) 
Crofton, L. Tollemache, L. 
Ellenborough, L. Ventry, L. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
before the Bill was read a second time, 
he wished to call the attention of their 
Lordships to a matter of considerable 
importance. He never remembered the 
merits of a Bill of this kind being dis- 
cussed upon the second reading; and 
he did not think that any of their Lord- 
ships who, by voting in the Division 
which had taken place, and thereby ex- 
pressing an opinion with respect to the 
Bill, ought to sit on the Committee to 
which it: would be referred. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he must express surprise at the view 
taken by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Limerick). It appeared to him that 
noble Lords who had voted on either 
side had not expressed any opinion 
whatever as to the merits of the Bill. 
They had simply removed the impedi- 
ment in the way of its consideration ; 
and, therefore, they would be perfectly 
justified in sitting on the Select Oom- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
could only speak for himself. 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH suggested 
that the labours of the Committee had 
been shortened by the Estuary Clauses 
being dealt with separately. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted: The Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING 
BOATS) BILL.—(No. 144.) 


(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Motion for the 
Second Reading read; Debate resumed 
accordingly. 

Lorp THURLOW said, he would re- 
mind their Lordships that the object of 
the Bill was to provide an important 
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code of guidance for the fishing trade 
and for the settlement of disputes. The 
Bill, as their Lordships were aware, was 
the result of an inquiry by a Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade, in con- 
sequence of the numerous cases of cruelty 
to boys and y Bienen on board those 
boats. The Committee was composed 
of Members of Parliament and others 
specially selected on account of their 
acquaintance with the circumstances. 
They were instructed to visit the fishing 
stations, and they collected a vast amount 
of information which was given in the 
273 pages of the Blue Book. They had 
examined over 200 witnesses whose evi- 
dence could be found in reply to some 
6,500 Questions. He mentioned that to 
show that this was not an attempt at ill- 
considered and hasty legislation. The 
persons best informed on the subject 
considered the Bill necessary in the inte- 
rests of humanity and for the benefit of 
the trade. He hoped, therefore, the 
Bill would be read a second time. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
when it was proposed before to read the 
Bill a second time his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) took exception 
to the Motion on the ground that its 
provisions were not known in the locali- 
ties interested. He had himself received 
that day both a telegram and a letter 
from the Hull Smack Owners Associa- 
tion begging that the Bill might not be 
forced on, as they were unacquainted 
with its provisions altogether. It was 
not his intention to ask their Lordships 
not to read the Bill a second time; but 
he trusted that before Committee a suf- 
ficient time would be allowed to enable 
those smack owners to consider its pro- 
visions. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS asked whe- 
ther, if the Bill were passed in its pre- 
sent form, every man in charge of a 
fishing boat, no matter of what size, 
would be obliged to have a certificate 
from the Board of Trade? 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he had re- 
ceived a telegram to the same effect as 
the noble Viscount opposite. 

Tue Maraquzss or SALISBURY said, 
he also had received a telegram to the 
same effect. It was to be very much 
regretted that the Government should 
proceed with a Bill which was not under- 
stood by those affected by it. Seeing 
the difficulty of introducing Bills into the 
House of Commons, he knew no reason 
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why they should not be first introduced 
in the House of Lords; but they ought 
to be brought forward at an earlier date 
than was customary in the case of the 
few Bills primarily submitted to their 
Lordships. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, in 
answer to the noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss), that the 
Bill would apply to boats of 20 tons and 
upwards. 


Motion for the Second Reading agreed 
to; Bill read 2* accordingly. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
(No. 146.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he did not anticipate 
that there would be much objection 
taken to the Bill, because, curiously 
enough, it had been supported by the 
whole of the Irish Members in ‘another 
place.” He was also satisfied that their 
Lordships would be glad to assist in 
any way in their power, and would be 
ready to do anything to develop the in- 
dustries of Ireland. He was sure they 
were also satisfied that there were a 
great many too few industries existing 
in that country. This Bill did not pro- 
pose to make any charge on the Exche- 
quer—it merely proposed to utilize the 
Irish fund for Irish purposes ; and every 
provision in it, he might say, had been 
approved of by a Committee which had 
sat in ‘another place”—a very im- 
portant Committee—on Harbour Accom- 
modation. He had no doubt it might 
be said that £250,000 was a very large 
sum to expend on Irish fisheries. It 
was to be taken from the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that the expenditure would be 
entirely reproductive in the increased 
prosperity of the Irish fisherman him- 
self, and the increased prosperity of the 
country would give a really good per- 
centage on the money proposed to be 
laid out. As far as he could ascertain, 
since the Norman Conquest there had 
been only £175,000 expended on piers 
and harbours in Ireland—that was to 
say, upon fishing harbours, because he 
believed that something like £2,000,000 
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had been expended upon four Royal 
harbours, which were used for postal 
and other purposes. There was no doubt 
that these harbours might be used also 
for fisheries; but upon fishery harbours 
themselves only the sum he had men- 
tioned had been expended, and out of 
that £42,000 was spent during the re- 
lief works of 1881 and 1882. Their 
Lordships had heard a great deal at 
different times of the disgraceful man- 
ner in which the industries of Ireland 
were crushed and destroyed by the 
selfishness and short-sightedness of the 
English Government; and how all classes 
of landlords and tenants alike—although 
only landlords seemed to suffer now— 
protested against such a fatal policy. 
He believed the fisheries of Ireland had 
suffered greater than any other industry 
from that policy, because that policy of 
destruction had been pursued with them 
up to a much later time. He should 
not dwell upon the history of earlier 
times. Their Lordships were aware, if 
they read the history of Ireland, how 
every class of industry was discouraged. 
But, as lately as 1804, when other in- 
dustries were being encouraged in Ire- 
land, a Bill was brought in for estab- 
lishing a fishery upon the Nymph Bank, 
which was one of the finest fishing 
grounds on the Coast of Ireland; but 
that Bill was thrown out in consequence 
of Petitions presented from the English 
fishing interest, who stated that if the 
Irish were encouraged to compete with 
them their own trade would be de- 
stroyed. But he would come to later 
times than that. In the year 1837, 
a Government Bill, founded upon the 
Report of a Royal Commission, who 
were formed for the purpose of seeing 
how the Irish fisheries could be resusci- 
tated, was brought in, and was thrown 
out again in consequence of the deputa- 
tion from the Scottish fishing interest, 
who came up to London to declare that 
their trade would be injured if the Irish 
fisheries were encouraged by grants of 
money to pursue their own trade or 
to resuscitate that trade. At the same 
time, the Scotch fishermen were receiv- 
ing money for the very purpose them- 
selves. It was very curious, indeed, to 
note the manner in which the Irish 
fisheries had fallen off. He found, be- 
fore the Famine, by the Government 
Returns, that there were 20,000 vessels 
employed in fishing in Ireland, with 
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crews numbering 113,000 odd men and 
boys; but last year—their Lordships 
would hardly believe it—there were only 
6,089 vessels, employing crews of 22,391 
men. ‘Their Lordships would, there- 
fore, see that the Famine finished what 
the short-sighted legislation of the Eng- 
lish Government had begun. He was 
satisfied that there was quite as much 
wealth in the seas that washed the Coast 
of Ireland as there were in the seas 
around the Coast of this country; but, 
at the same time, they would find that 
the catch of fish by the English fisher- 
men represented the enormous sum of 
£8,000,000 a-year, that the catch of the 
Scotch fishermen represented £3,000,000 
a-year; but what did the wretched Irish 
catch represent? Why, only £500,000 
in a year, and this was owing, toa great 
extent, to want of harbours. He had 
attempted to show some of the reasons 
for the decline of the fishing industry 
in Ireland; but there were two great 
causes at work which prevented its being 
resuscitated. The laws which pressed 
upon all classes of industry had now 
ee away, he was thankful to say ; 
ut they had left behind them a difficulty 
which was felt all over Ireland. Every 
industry had been destroyed more or 
less, and they had no strength or vitality 
to again resuscitate themselves ; and one 
great cause of that inability with regard 
to the fishing interest was the poverty 
of the fishermen themselves, which ren- 
dered it impossible for them to procure 
roper boats and fishing gear. @ was 
appy to say, however, that he found 
that had been met, in a great degree, by 
the loans granted by the Fisheries Com- 
missioners, whose system of loans had 
worked most admirably. The other 
difficulty to which he alluded would 
be removed by the Bill which he was 
atixious that their Lordships should read 
a second time. At this time, harbour 
accommodation in Ireland was most in- 
adequate—fishery harbour accommoda- 
tion, of course. Great tracts of fishing 
und lay unproductive around the 
oast of Ireland, and it was perfectly 
impossible that those grounds could be 
fished unless there were harbours of 
shelter for the fishermen. In Scotland, 
he was told, there was a harbour be- 
tween every five or ten miles; but in 
Treland, from Galway, 70 miles round 
the Coast, he believed there was not a 
single harbour that was of any use for 
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fishing purposes. He believed the same 
thing existed in many other districts. 
The Fishery Commission had stated it 
was absolutely required for the fisheries 
of Ireland that 70 harbours should be 
either repaired or made. Many of the 
sites had such natural advantages that, 
he believed, the expense of giving effect 
to the recommendation would not be 
very large. The money which he was 
asking for would be amply sufficient. 
And without good harbours, as their 
Lordships must know, it was impossible 
to have good boats, because boats could 
not put out to sea unless they had some 
place torun for. Therefore, if they pro- 
vided them with fishing harbours, he was 
satisfied that boats would before long be 
supplied to the fishermen. In addition 
to the money he was asking for, there 
was also an immense improvement with 
regard to the law relating to the build- 
ing of harbours proposed by the Bill. 
The Royal Commission on Irish Sea 
Fisheries of 1870 pointed out that the 
harbours were often built in the wrong 
places, or were not erected at all, in con- 
sequence of the clause in the Act which 
prevented any money being granted by 
the Treasury unless a quarter was sub- 
scribed by the locality; and he also 
believed there was a provision that 
the repayment of the money should be 
secured, and many districts were so poor 
that it was utterly impossible that the 
locality should guarantee the money; 
and in other instances people only gua- 
ranteed the money for harbours that 
could be used for other purposes—for 
their boats and for getting merchandize. 
Therefore the sites of harbours were 
constantly placed in the most incon- 
venient and expensive positions. This 
Bill would alter that. It empowered the 
Treasury to find the whole of the money, 
provided they were satisfied that it 
was for a good cause. It altered the law 
which limited the loan in each case to 
£7,500, and did away with the necessity 
that repayment with interest should be 
secured. The Bill also provided—which 
was a very important part of it—that the 
Fisheries Commissioners were to see the 
places, and report to the Treasury as to 
their suitability before the work was 
undertaken. In the past, it had been 
their habit merely to recommend that a 
harbour was wanted, and to leave it to 
the Board of Works to carry out the 
works in any way they thought fit; and 
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as, in many instances, they did not under- 
stand how to carry out the work pro- 
perly, they had constantly failed to be 
completed. He knew their Lordships 
were always anxious to do anything in 
their power to benefit the people of Ire- 
land, and he himself had advocated the 
establishment of industries for the pur- 
pose. He thought the employment of 
the people at home was preferable to 
any scheme of emigration; and that by 
encouraging the people of Ireland to 
develop the fisheries, which they would 
do by reading that Bill a second time, 
they would be taking a real step in the 
right direction. He hoped sincerely that 
the Bill might be followed by other steps 
of a similar character, that should have 
for their ultimate object the development 
of the industries of Ireland. Before he 
sat down he should like to say one word 
with regard to a matter with which the 
Bill did not propose to deal, but, if it 
was to be really effective, should be 
taken into consideration at once by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Fishery 
Commissioners, in their Report of 1882, 
recommended strongly that a properly- 
equipped vessel should be attached to 
their Department for the purpose of 
making experiments, with the view of 
finding out and testing the fishing 
grounds round the Irish Coasts, and, at 
the same time, acting as a police vessel 
to prevent poaching and other illegal 
practices. He believed a vessel of this 
description would be of immense advan- 
tage to the Fishery Inspectors. By means 
of such a vessel they would be able to 
find out new banks, and generally to 
exercise a supervision over the fishing 
industry. He thought such a ship might 
also be made of immense advantage in 
teaching the unskilled fishermen of Ire- 
land the best manner of catching fish 
and pursuing their calling. Boats of 
this description would not eost much 
money—they would really pay for them- 
selves, because they would be always 
catching fish which could be sold. The 
Government must also remember that 
the Bill proposed to confine the funds of 
Ireland for the building and repairing 
of the harbours. He would not trouble 
their Lordships further, but would con- 
clude by expressing a hope that they 
would give the Bill a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
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Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he did not intend to speak against the 
Bill, and he had no doubt that the ap- 
agp a of the money proposed would 

e for the public benefit; but, at the 
same time, their Lordships would re- 
member the anticipations that were 
formed regarding this Church Surplus 
Fund when it was originated. They 
were then told that the Fund would not 
be applied to any but the holiest and 
highest purposes; and he wished now 
to point out how completely these pre- 
dictions were falsified. The Fund was 
being applied to none but the most secu- 
lar purposes. It was applied to the 
paying of tenants’ arrears, to the pro- 
motion of fisheries, and other matters 
which were all very excellent in them- 
selves, but certainly not what they were 
led to expect the Fund would be epered 
to. He hoped this result would be re- 
garded as an instructive moral when 
next Parliament proposed the spoliation 
of Church property. 

Tue Eart or HOWTH said, he sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill; 
but would suggest certain modifications 
in the application of the monies of the 
Fund. As to the results of the Bill, 
even supposing harbours were built, 
and there were increased takes of fish, 
it was difficult to see how the harbours 
would succeed without material aid. 
There was no market for fish in Ireland, 
for the Irish were not a fish-eating 
people. Mr. Blake, who was a great 
authority on this subject, had stated 
that an Irishman would not eat fish un- 
less he had a potato beside him; even 
in time of famine it was almost impos- 
sible to get him to eat it. Again, there 
were no communications for carrying 
fish traffic into the interior of the 
country. Under these circumstances, it 
became a serious question what would 
become of the fish taken in these har- 
bours. What he would, therefore, sug- 
gest was, that £150,000 should be ex- 
pended on fishery harbours and piers, 
and the rest in providing cheap transit 
of the fish, and the improvement of the 
fishermen’s boats and gear. Further, 
he thought a remedy was to be found in 
the plan that existed during the period 
between the years 1819 and 1829, which 
was, granting bounties for all fish caught. 
The result of that system was almost 
incredible, for it appeared that during 
the first year a fleet of 27 vessels re- 
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ceived a sum of £28,000, the total 
bounties for the 10 years amounting to 
£163,000. Then the Committee, of 
which Mr. Blake, the promoter of this 
Bill, was Chairman, stated in their Re- 
port that, although abuses did occur 
under the bounty system, there never, 
perhaps, was a similar instance of the 
benefits arising from a pecuniary out- 
lay of that character. The opinion of 
Mr. Barry, who was for many years a 
Member of the Irish Fisheries Oommis- 
sion, was to a similar effect. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he had 
listened to the speech of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Howth), and yet he did not 
understand from it whether he intended 
a the second reading of the 

ill. 

Tue Eart or HOWTH: No. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that being 
the case, he would remind the noble 
Earl that the modifications he suggested 
were more properly matters for discus- 
sion in Committee. He was surprised 
to hear the noble Earl say that the Irish 
were not a fish-eating people. He had 
always understood they would eat any 
fish but conger eels. On a visit to Gal- 
way some few years since, he found that 
the only articles of commerce in the 
a were sea-weed and conger eels. 

n asking a fisherman who had caught 
- a large quantity of conger eels, and was 
packing them in perforated boxes, what 
they were for, he replied—‘‘ The people 
cannot eat them; but they are all going 
to London to be made into turtle soup 
for the Corporation.” In giving, as he 
did, his warm support to the Bill, and 
expressing his gratitude to the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Waterford) for having taken charge of 
it, he would say that if there was one 
thing they could do for Ireland it was 
that they should encourage the promo- 
tion of industrial occupations. When- 
ever there was prosperity in Ireland it 
was when the people were not dependent 
merely on the occupation of the land, 
but had also some industrial occupation ; 
and when there was over-population he 
believed that the difficulty was to be 
met, not by emigration, so much as 
by promoting industrial pursuits. He 
did not want to criticize the statement 
of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) as to the disposition of the 
Church Fund; but this he would say— 
that, assuming his criticism to be per- 
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fectly right, there could be no nearer 
approach to a holy purpose of the dis- 
position of the Fund than by applying a 
portion of it to the great object of pro- 
moting industrial occupations in the 
country. 

Tur Marquess or WATERFORD 
wished to correct one or two statements 
made by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Howth). He must own that he was 
very much astonished to hear him find 
fault with the Bill, for he really ought 
to be the last man in Ireland to have 
any objection to the laying out of money 
on the harbours round the Coast, because 
the harbour in which he was interested 
was one of the Royal harbours, upon 
which a larger sum of money had been 
laid out than upon any other. Under 
these circumstances, he really thought 
he ought to have some feeling for the 
fishery, and not be objecting to the 
money being spent as proposed. His 
noble Friend had said that this Bill had 


-been introduced by a side-wind ; but he 


was perfectly at a loss to understand 
what he meant. The Irish Church was 
disestablished a long time ago, and the 
Fund, which really appeared to be end- 
less, had been spent in a variety of ways, 
and the religious objections raised to 
the proposed appropriation of the Fund 
was really not worth referring to. His 
noble Friend seemed to be entirely mis- 
informed upon one point, because he 
wanted to allocate a certain sum of this 
money to a purpose for which there was 
already ample provision made. The 
fishermen could already obtain loans for 
the purchase of boats and gear, and he 
was thankful to say that they had ap- 
plied for them; but they had not done 
so to anything like the amount which 
the Fishery Commissioners had in hand, 
and the Fishery Commissioners were 
most anxious to encourage the ap- 
plications for those loans in every 
way. There was, therefore, no neces- 
sity for including such a provision in 
this Bill. 

Tue Hart or HOWTH: My noble 
Friend must have misunderstood me. 
I did not recommend that. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, another statement of the noble 
Earl was that they should adopt the 
four harbours recommended by the 
Harbour Accommodation Oommittee ; 
but the fact was that three of these 
harbours were in England, 
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Tue Eant or HOWTH said, he did 
not state any such thing. The noble 
Marquess must not have heard him. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, during the 
time that the Bill was in progress in the 
other House of Parliament it received 
the very serious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The noble Mar- 
quess had said that the Bill had received 
in the House of Commons the unani- 
mous support of the private Members of 
Parliament on all sides. The Govern- 
ment were not without hope that the 
Bill, if properly carried out, might prove 
a really useful measure, conducing to 
the prosperity, happiness, and well- 
being of the people of Ireland ; and, that 
being the case, they had decided to give 
it their countenance and support. He 
would like to say that it appeared to 
him that the money which was proposed 
to be taken for the purpose from the 
Church Surplus Fund was the very least 
that would be of any use; but he very 
much doubted—in fact he felt sure—that 
it would be impossible, at the present 
time, to induce the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the other House to 
allocate a larger sum. Under those 
circumstances, he trusted the noble Earl 
would not press in Committee the point 
he had raised. In answer to a sugges- 
tion that had come from a noble Lord 
on his own side of the House, he would 
point out that there was a great distine- 
tion between applying for public money 
for national and permanent works, such 
as piers and harbours, and applying for 
money for the purpose of aiding fisher- 
men to procure boats and nets, which 
were articles liable to decay and disap- 
pearance. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


COMPANIES AOTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 
(No. 148.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv ABERDARE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
plained that the object of the measure 
was to give workmen, who were owed 
wages, a first claim upon the assets of 
the firm employing them, in the event 
of the failure of the firm. 
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Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Aberdare.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aceord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


TUNIS—THE CAPITULATIONS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps have been taken 
with regard to the question of the capitu- 
lations in the Regency of Tunis ; also, to 
ask if information can be given relative 
to the reported arrest of a Maltese British 
subject at Tunis by the French military 
authorities ; and to move an Address for 
Papers and Correspondence, said, that 
the subject of the Capitulations at Tunis 
was one to which their Lordships’ at- 
tention had been previously directed, 
and one which had been now for some 
time under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. He trusted that the noble 
Earl would be able to state what de- 
cision had been arrived at, as the ques- 
tion was one which very materially 
affected the interests of British subjects 
in the Regency of Tunis. Under the 
Capitulations commercial advantages, as 
well as legal and judicial, were conferred 
upon British subjects, who numbered in 
the Regency not less than 10,000. The 
noble Earl could not be without infor- 
mation that there was anything but 
general satisfaction with the present 
state of affairs at Tunis. Civil rights 
and questions affecting property were 
receiving, under the French régime, a 
severe shock, and the authority of the 
Bey had been reduced to that of a mere 
official. He had also to ask the noble 
Earl if any information could be given 
about the reported arrest of a Maltese 
British subject at Tunis by the French 
military authorities? The reason for 
the arrest was not given. It was said 
in a telegram in the public Press— 

‘‘The prisoner, a respectable man, has been 
brutally treated, receiving a sabre cut on the 
head after he was arrested by the soldiers. The 
French authorities refused to surrender him to 
the British Consulate. The British Colony has 
addressed a protest to the Government against 
the arbitrary conduct of the French authorities, 
demanding the maintenance of Treaty rights 
and the retention of the Capitulations.”’ 


He begged to move for Papers and Oor- 
respondence, 
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Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for papers and corre- 
spondence respecting the arrest of a Maltese 
British subject at ‘Tunis.’—(The Earl De La 
Warr.) 

Eart GRANVILLE, in answer to the 
first part of the Question put by the 
noble Earl, said, that the French Go- 
vernment had communicated with the 
British Government on the subject of 
the French criminal tribunals in Tunis, 
and expressed a hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government would waive their rights 
under the Capitulations so far as toallow 
English subjects to be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the French criminal 
tribunals, just as French criminals were 
brought under the jurisdiction of English 
tribunals in Cyprus, and of Austrian tri- 
bunals in Herzegovina. The Govern- 
ment replied that they had no objection 
to take measures to waive their claim so 
far as to allow English subjects to be 
brought under the jurisdiction of these 
tribunals; but they did not think it ne- 
cessary to make any further changes 
than were necessary to give full scope 
for that purpose. Inquiries had been 
addressed to the French Government as 
to the meaning of the law, and as to the 
regulations to be established under it; 
and, subject to the answer they received 
to that question, and to the reserve he 
had already mentioned, Her Majesty’s 
Government were ready to take steps to 
inquire as tothe views of the other Powers 
represented at Tunis. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, he had 
to say that it was true that a Maltese 
British subject was arrested at Tunis 
by the French military authorities, and 
that, in the opinion of our Consul, the 
arrest was not justified by the cireum- 
stances. The prisoner had been wounded 
by a French officer. The Government 
telegraphed at once for an explanation, 
both to Tunis and to Paris. The answer 
from the French Representative at Tunis 
was that he had no wish to interfere in 
any way with our Treaty rights, but that 
this was a special case of an insult of- 
fered to a French officer. The Govern- 
ment then addressed instructions to Lord 
Lyons, who replied that he had reason 
to believe that the prisoner had been 
released on the ground of his having 
been drunk at the time, and that his 
sufferings in prison had been sufficient 
punishment to meet the case. The Go- 
vernment were in further communication 
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with the French Government on the sub- 
ject. He would show the noble. Earl 
the Papers on the subject ; and althox 
there would be no difficulty about the 
publication of the Papers at the proper 
time, he could not undertake to present 
them at present. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


(Auxiliary Forces). 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
PERMANENT STAFFS. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in rising 
to move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Return by 
battalions of the number of sergeants 
wanting to complete Militia permanent 
staffs; and to call attention to the diffi- 
culty now experienced in obtaining pro- 
perly qualified sergeants to serve on the 
permanent staffs, and in obtaining a 
sufficient number of volunteer ser- 
geants, said, he disclaimed any intention 
of imputing blame, and observed that 
his reason for bringing forward the sub- 
ject was the increasing difficulty of ob- 
taining efficient non-commissioned offi- 
cers for the Staffs of Militia regiments, 
and because the discipline and efficiency 
of the Militia depended on the discipline 
and efficiency of the permanent Staff. 
Formerly there were different sources of 
supply. There were sergeants who had 
served in the Army, there were pen- 
sioners, and there was a certain number 
who, though they had never been ser- 
geantsin the Regular Army, had proved 
their efficiency in the Militia itself. But 
now the supply was limited to onesource, 
and it was found that those who were 
recommended for the Militia were not 
so good as formerly. Many of them 
were inefficient, worn out, or not very 
steady. Judging from his own expe- 
rience, and from what he had heard, he 
had come to the conclusion both that 
there was an insufficient supply of non- 
commissioned officers, and also that the 
class was not so efficient as formerly. 
It was to be hoped that the noble Earl 
might be able to consider the question, 
and to take steps to remedy the evil of 
which he complained. 

Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Return by battalions 
of the number of sergeants wanting to complete 
a) permanent staffs.’’—(The Earl of Lime- 
rick. 
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Lorp CARRINGTON said, he was of 
opinion that the present system worked 
remarkably well. 

Tur Eart or MORLEY said, that, as 
far as he could judge from the Reports 
received at the War Office from various 
Militia officers, there was no reason to 
complain either of the number or quality 
of the supply of the permanent Staff of 
the Militia. Formerly, among the per- 
manent staff of the Militia regiments 
were pensioners who had completed 21 
years’ Army service. Now, all the Mili- 
tia permanent Staff was to be composed 
of men actualiy serving in their Army 
engagement. The object of the changes 
that had been made was to insure a 
more efficient class of men on the perma- 
nent Staff of the Militia, and also to 
place them in such a position that they 
should be available for Army and other 
duties at the depéts of the regiments 
when the regiments were not out for 
training. The noble Lord need not be 
afraid that the supply would run short, 
because they had power, under the Army 
Discipline Act, to make provision against 
such a contingency. ‘the supply was 
not short, nor was it likely that it would 
run short. The noble Earl was well 
aware that the Annual Returns of the 
Militia would give all the information, 
and more than he required, up to the 
date of the last training, and the Annual 
Returns for this year would be published 
as soon as possible; and unless the 
noble Earl was very anxious on the sub- 
ject it would be better not to press his 
Motion. With regard to the Militia 
sergeants, who were not on the perma- 
nent Staff, there was, no doubt, great 
difficulty in obtaining suitable candi- 
dates, and he was sorry the noble Earl 
was not prepared with any suggestion 
on the subject; but the whole matter 
was receiving the most careful attention 
of the War Office, who recognized the 
importance of the subject, and who were 
endeavouring to take measures to cor- 
rect the deficiency at present existing 
among the ordinary Militia sergeants. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE X.— 
THE RUSTCHUK-VARNA RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
call attention to the tenth Article of the 
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Treaty of Berlin, with special reference 
to the Rustchuk-Varna Railway Com- 
pany ; and to ask if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take any steps to 
enforce the stipulations of the Treaty 
with regard to the obligations of the 
Principality of Bulgaria, said, the House 
might remember that under the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin the new 
Principality of Bulgaria, which was then 
created, became liable to a tribute to 
the Sultan as a compensation, though 
in a small degree, for the loss of one of 
the richest and most fertile Provinces of 
His Majesty’s Dominions. Although five 
years had now elapsed since the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty, it ge that no 
tribute had yet been paid. While other 
Articles of the Treaty had been some- 
what rigidly enforced, those which chiefly 
concerned the interest of Turkey seemed, 
in a great measure, to have escaped the 
notice of the signatory Powers. In con- 
nection with this he wished also to 
direct their Lordships’ attention to the 
case of the Rustchuk-Varna Railway 
Company. In the 10th Article of the 
Treaty it was stated— 

‘* Bulgaria takes the place of the Imperial 

Ottoman Government in its undertaking to- 
wards the Rustchuk-Varna Railway Company, 
dating from the exchange of the ratifications of 
the present Treaty,” 
That was in the year 1878. Under the 
original concession, granted about 20 
years ago, an annual subsidy of £140,000 
was guaranteed for a term of years by 
the Ottoman Government. The liability 
for this was transferred to Bulgaria 
in 1878. The sum amounted now to 
£700,000; but no portion of this, up to 
the present time, had been paid to the 
shareholders of the Company. He de- 
sired to know whether the Government 
proposed, in conjunction with the other 
signatory Powers, to enforce the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty in this respect ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have to say, in answer to the noble 
Earl, that the Government of Bulgaria 
has consented to refer the obligations 
under the 10th Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin to arbitration. Communications 
are going on with regard to the terms . 
of the Reference. There has been great 
delay in replying to the last communi- 
cation of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this subject, owing to the absence of the 
Prince of Bulgaria and the Ministers 
and to other reasons; but we have 
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lately received information from Mr. 
Lascelles that the matter will be care- 
fully considered, and as soon as the 
Ministers return to Varna a communica- 
tion will be made. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — SANITARY CONDI- 
TION OF SOMERSET HOUSE. ° 


QUESTION. 


Eart FORTESOUE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government (1), Whether there 
is any objection to lay the report of R. 
Rawlinson, Esq., O.B., together with 
the report of E. Griffiths, Esq., O.E., a 
very able sanitary-engineer, which it en- 
closed, on the sanitary state of Somer- 
set House, upon the Table of the 
House ; (2) What improvements gene- 
rally have been made subsequently to 
that report; (3) Whether any of the 
clerks of the Board of Inland Revenue 
have been placed in rooms in the base- 
ment which the Admiralty did not so 
occupy in their time; (4) Whether the 
opinion of the medical officer of the 
Board has been taken upon the suita- 
bility of those rooms for such occupa- 
tion; (5) Whether, if those rooms are 
so occupied, any of the clerks in them 
bad suffered in health ? 

Lorv THURLOW, in reply to the 
first Question of the noble Earl, said, that 
the Report referred to by him was not 
one which could be laid upon the Table 
of the House. As to the second Ques- 
tion, everything which was recommended 
in that Report had been carried out, and 
.there was every reason to believe with 
satisfaction to the inmates and the 
benefit of their health. There were 
some rooms now occupied by Inland Re- 
venue clerks which had been used by 
the Admiralty as store rooms. There 
was no reason to believe that there was 
any objection to their occupation, and 
they were just as healthy as those above 
them. There was no exception to the 
opinion of the medical officer on the 
rooms. Previous to the alterations, there 
had been cases of illness; but since the 
changes had been made, as recommended 
in Mr. Rawlinson’s Report, no case of ill- 
ness or anything of the kind had come to 
the knowledge of the authorities. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 
QUESTION. 
THz Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
Before the House adjourns, I wish to 
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ask the noble Earl the Representative of 
the War Office in this House, Whether 
any intelligence has been received rela- 
tive to the spread of cholera in Egypt, 
and especially with regard to the extent 
to which it has affected Her Majesty’s 
forces ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I can best answer the Question of the 
noble Marquess by reading the last tele- 
gram received from the General Officer 
commanding in Egypt to His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief. Itisdated Cairo, July 24, 
and says— 


“The second case reported in Black Watch 
at Suez died last night. Two cases, Army 
Hospital Corps attacked in Abbassiyeh Hospital, 
one fatal. Four cases in citadel, of which two 
were attacked in hospital, one proved fatal. 
One case Black Watch in Kasr-el-Nil, doing 
well. In all we have had four deaths, two in 
Black Watch, one Hospital Corps, one Cameron 
Highlanders. Troops are now scattered as fol- 
lowed :—Six companies Royal Highlanders en- 
camped and in Indian Hospital, near Suez, one 
company Port. Said, one Heloudn of Rifles, 
seven companies encamped near Suez, one com- 
pany in Cairo; Gordon Highlanders, one com- 
pany Helouan, seven companies in citadel. 
Camerons encamped above citadel on Mokhal- 
tam Heights. Sussex move from Abbassiyeh 
this evening to Ismailia on Canal. Hussarsand 
two batteries Artillery and Mounted Infantry 
move to-morrow to Ashmin Geres, to camp in 
Desert on West Bank Rosetta branch of Nile, 
30 miles North-West of Cairo. Please inform 
War and Foreign Secretaries.” 


I may add, that all precautions possible 
are being taken to insure the health of 
the troops, especially by moving’ them 
about in small bodies. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Is 
the effect of this telegram that the 
troops are withdrawn from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: No; there 
will be eight companies left at Cairo, 
seven of which are in the citadel, and 
one in the town. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’olock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]— Private Bris (sy Order)— 
Withdrawn — Channel Tunnel Railway; 
South Eastern and Channel Tunnel Rail- 
ways *. 

Pustic Bitts — Committee — Report—Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) [186] [Sixth 
Night]—x.r.; Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *. 

Committee (on re-comm.)—Report—Friendly, &c. 
Societies (Nominations) [264]. 

Report—Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 7) * (229]; Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 9)* [238]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 10) * eg Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 11) * [250]. 

Considered as amended—Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 1)* [216]; Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4)* [223]; 
faa Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) * 
[227]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
aniigslthienue 
CHANNEL TUNNEL RAILWAY BILL 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
had to move, on behalf of the pro- 
moters, that the second reading of this 
Bill be postponed until Friday, the 
27th instant. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Friday.” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
objected to the proposal. This was a 
matter of great interest throughout the 
whole country, and everyone supposed 
it was coming on for discussion to-day. 
He understood that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hythe (Sir Edward 
Watkin), who was in charge of the Bill, 
was not present, because he was attend- 
ing a meeting of his own Railway Com- 
pany. He could not imagine what that 
had to do with the Business of the 
House of Commons. If anything ought 
to have been put off, it ought to have 
been the meeting of the Railway Com- 
pany, and not the Business of the House 
of Oommons. The Motion to postpone 
consideration of this Bill until 2 o’clock 
on Friday ought not to be entertained 
for one moment. It was very possible 
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that many Members would be put to 
great inconvenience to attend at that 
time on Friday to discuss this matter. 
All hon. Gentlemen had perpetual calls 
upon them, many of the being of 
a public nature. The Business of the 
House of Commons, however, was never 
postponed for the convenience of any 
single Member. It was quite time they 
should discuss the Bill. If it were put 
off now, it could not come on for some 
weeks, when, in all probability, many 
Members would have left for the coun- 
try. He should certainly vote against 
the present proposal. 

nr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he came 
down to the House to-day with the full 
understanding that this Bill and the 
South Eastern and Channel Tunnel Rail- 
ways Bill were to be brought on; and 
he could not help reminding the House 
that on the last occasion that the Bill 
was down upon the Paper, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hythe (Sir 
Edward Watkin), who was in charge of 
one of the Bills, expressed a strong opi- 
nion that to-day the Government ought 
to come down and state their views upon 


~| the expediency of constructing the pro- 


posed Tunnel. He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
was disappointed to find they were now 
asked to postpone the Bill again. The 
question of postponement was really 
one for the House to decide; and the 
only thing he could say in favour of a 
postponement was that, inasmuch as at 
the instance of the Government on many 
previous occasions the Bill had been 
ey the hon. Baronet the Mem- 

er for Hythe was, perhaps, to some 
extent, justified in supposing it was not 
a matter of great consequence that the 
second reading of the Bill might be 
taken to-day, and that he might, there- 
fore, attend to the important business 
which he had in hand. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he 
hoped the House would not assent to 
the Motion for postponement. The Bill 
had been postponed many times al- 
ready. All hon. Members had made 
up their minds; they had all heard 
what could be said pyro and con, and 
they were perfectly ready to-day to dis- 
pose of the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, there was an- 
other reason why the second reading of 
this Bill should not be taken on the 
27th instant. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
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of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) remembered 
that the Prime Minister had given up 
Friday next for the discussion of a very 
important Indian subject indeed ; and if 
the question involved in this Bill was to 
come on at the Morning Sitting, the 
House would not probably have more 
than an hour for the discussion of the 
proposal that India should not be called 
upon to contribute in any way towards 
the a oe of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion. Under the circumstances, it ap- 
peared to him a monstrous proposition 
that this important Business should be 
taken on Friday; and he hoped the 
House would unanimously reject the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Forster). 

Mr. MONK said, he thought that if 
any postponement of this discussion was 
to take place, it ought to be until to- 
morrow. He would not be favourable 
to a postponement except for one single 
reason. The country desired to have a 
discussion upon the merits of the Chan- 
nel Tunnel scheme; and though he had 
no doubt what the result of the discus- 
sion would be, still he thought great 
disappointment would be felt in the 
country if the Bill was simply thrown 
out this afternoon, in the absence of 
the promoters of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme. He (Mr. Monk) would be in 
favour of the postponement, but a post- 
ponement only until to-morrow. It was 
unreasonable, as the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
had said, that the second reading of this 
Bill should be postponed until the day 
which had been given up by the Prime 
Minister for another most important dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it seemed 
to him that the best way of raising this 
question would be to move to leave out 
of the Motion the word “‘ Friday,” and 
substitute for it the words “this day 
three months.”’ At this period of the 
Session the House ought to be very 
careful how it allocated any portion of 
the few days which remained to them, 
especially as this must be a purely acade- 
mical discussion. Everyone knew per- 
fectly well that, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Channel Tunnel Railway Bill 
was dead for this Session, and he per- 
sonally hoped for a great deal longer. 
But they were now asked, first of all, to 
hypothecate a portion by anticipation of 
this afternoon; and then they were asked 
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to give up a gee of next Friday, a 
day which had already been handed 
over by the Prime Minister for the con- 
sideration of an important question, or 
to take to-morrow, on which day they 
hoped to dispose of important Govern- 
ment Business. He thought it was very 
unreasonable that on the threshold of 
the month of August the House of Com- 
mons should be asked to give up day 
after day for purely academical discus- 
sions of this kind. He did not wish to 
enter into the merits of the question ; 
but he should be glad if they had an 
opportunity of repudiating the objects 
of this Bill. But that, however, at the 
present moment, was a secondary con- 
sideration. They ought to be careful of 
the expenditure of time now remaining 
to them ; and, therefore, he begged to 
move the substitution of the words ‘this 
day three months”’ for ‘‘ Friday.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
word “Friday,” in order to insert the 
words ‘‘this day three months,”’—( Mr. 
J. Lowther, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 


- Friday ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was 
perfectly evident the feeling of the House 
was against any postponement, and under 
the circumstances he would appeal to 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Lowther) 
to withdraw his Amendment, and allow 
the Bill to be called on, in which case 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) would have a 
Motion to make as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther). 

Sm CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
had no instructions from the promoters, 
except to ask that ‘the second reading 
should be further postponed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER suggested that 
the Orders should be discharged. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he understood 
that the Bill they were now discussing 
was the Bill in which the noble Lord 
the Member for Flintshire (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) was interested, and not the 
Bill which was promoted by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hythe — Ed- 
ward Watkin). As a matter of fact, the 
South Eastern and Channel Tunnel Rail- 
ways Bill stood third upon the Paper. 
The Bill which was now before the 
House was the Channel Tunnel Railway 
Bill; and that, he believed, was the Bill 
which was promoted by the Company of 
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which the noble Lord (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) was Chairman. If the noble 
Lord were to suggest that the Bill should 
be withdrawn, it would possibly relieve 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Forster) 
of any responsibility in the matter. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
that, having been appealed to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oambridge (Mr. 
Raikes), he had only this to say—that 
he should acquiesce willingly and freely 
in any course which seemed necessary 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) believed the present 
feeling of the House and the country 
was such that it would be impossible to 
go on with the Channel Tunnel scheme 
this year; and, though it was with deep 
regret the promoters had to drop it even 
for this year, he thought he should be 
only doing what was right in acquiescing 
in the Motion which had been made. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 

be quite ready to withdraw his Amend- 

ment, on the understanding that a Mo- 
tion would be made that the Order be 
discharged. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the House 
would recollect that the Orders for 
the Channel Tunnel Railway Bill and 
the South Eastern and Channel Tunnel 
Railways Bill had been postponed from 
time to time at the instance of the Go- 
vernment. It was thought desirable 
that some further evidence should be 
taken in the matter ; and, at the sugges- 
tion of the Government, a Committee 
of both Houses was appointed. That 
Committee had now concluded its la- 
bours; and although the Members of 
the Committee had been unable to agree 
upon any detailed Report, they had 
made a Report to the House to the effect 
that the majority of the Committee were 
of opinion that Parliamentary sanction 
should not be given to a submarine 
communication between England and 
France, and that Resolution of the Com- 
mittee was arrived at by a majority of 
6 to 4. The Government, having con- 
sidered both the Report of the Commit- 
tee, and also the state of circumstances 
which it disclosed, had decided to adopt 
their decision. Under these circum- 
stances, they could not give any assist- 
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ance to the further progress of these 
measures; and he should, consequently, 
move that the Order be discharged. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Order for the Second Reading be 
discharged,’’—(Mr. Chamberlain, )—put, 
and agreed to. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


39 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)—PRE- 
CAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Str R. ASSHETON OROSS asked the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, especially with regard to the 
danger of cholera, he will issue a Cir- 
cular to the Vestries and District Boards 
in the Metropolis, calling upon them to 
put in force the provisions of the Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, 
1868-82 (Mr. Torrens’s Acts) ; whether, 
for the same reasons, he will call the 
attention of local authorities in the pro- 
vinces to the provisions of the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, 1875-82 
(Sir Richard Oross’s Acts) ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Circulars have already been issued to 
the Vestries and District Boards in the 
Metropolis, and to the local authorities 
in the Provinces, drawing attention to 
the Acts referred to, and urging the 
authorities to avail themselves of the 
powers which these Acts confer on 
them. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether they 
will respectively call upon the Medical 
Officers of Health in the Metropolis for 
Returns of all places which in their 
opinion ought to be dealt with under 
one set of Acts or the other; and, whe- 
ther they will lay such Returns before 
Parliament during the present Session ? 

Sr OHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
as the Medical Officers of Health in the 
Metropolis are officers of the Vestries 
and District Boards, and are in no way 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board, 
the Board have not considered that they 
could properly call upon those officers 
to furnish such Returns as are suggested 
direct to the Board. The Board have, 
however, communicated with the Ves- 
tries and District Boards, and urged 
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them to call upon the Medical Officers 
of Health to make Returns, without 
delay, of the places which they consider 
ought to be dealt with under the Acts 
mentioned. They have also asked that 
they may be furnished with copies of 
such Returns, and the Board will have 
no objection to lay on the Table of the 
House copies of any Returns which they 
may receive. 

Mr. MONK asked whether the Local 
Government Board could not send round 
a Circular, to be left at the door of 
every householder, stating the best 
means to be taken for the prevention of 
cholera ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
this Question did not quite come within 
the scope of that on the Paper; but if 
the House permitted him to do so he 
would answer it. It would not do for 
the Local Government Board to act as 
the local authority in the various dis- 
tricts; but they had already issued Cir- 
culars, not only to the district authorities 
of the Metropolis, but to every health 
authority in the country, calling atten- 
tion to the powers they had under the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act. The Local 
Government Board could not issue in- 
structions to every householder; but he 
had no doubt that, should there be immi- 
nent danger of cholera, that would be 
done by the local authorities. The autho- 
rities of the parish of Kensington had 
already adopted this course. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether he would again call the 
attention of the Board to the provisions 
of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act? 

m JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
I can assure my right hon. Friend that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works is fully 
sensible of the importance of the pro- 
visions of the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, 
and the whole subject stands referred to 
a Committee, who will consider whether, 
having regard to the number and pre- 
sent position of the schemes already in 
hand, it is desirable for the Board to 
introduce others in the next Session. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I should 
like to ask thig Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. Whether he 
will communicate with the different Ves- 
tries and local authorities, and suggest 
to them that stands, direct from the 
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pipes of the different Water Companies, 
should be put up in the streets, so as to 
enable persons, particularly in the poorer 
districts, to draw their water direct from 
the mains ? It has been proved, over and 
over again, that cholera and other dis- 
eases are produced by the retention of 
drinking water in dirty cisterns. 

Smrm OHARLES W. DILKE : The at- 
tention of the officers of the Local Go- 
vernment Board is being directed to this 
point. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL COMMITTEE 
—THE PAPER ‘“ HOSTILITIES WITH- 
OUT DECLARATION OF WAR.” 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, Whether 
he will cause to be printed and circu- 
lated in a separate and useful form the 
important historical paper on ‘‘ Hos- 
tilities without Declaration of War,” 
that was submitted to the Channel Tun- 
nel Committee ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, in 
reply to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, I have to say that the docu- 
ment alluded to, entitled ‘ Hostilities 
without Declaration of War,” is about 
to be published for general information. 
Copies will then be procurable at a low 
price; and, as the Paper will also ap- 
pear in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Joint Committee on the Channel 
Tunnel, it appears to me—in which 
view my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War concurs—to be a needless 
expense to present it separately to Par- 
liament as a Command Paper. Having 
regard to the value of this Paper, I 
should certainly have acceded to the re- 
quest to lay it on the Table of the House, 
had it not been about to be distributed 
to all Members, and accessible to the 
public at a low price. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—DIS- 
LOYAL PLACARD IN MONAGHAN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has received any report 
from the police to the effect that the 
disloyal placard published apparently 
by the National Candidate in Monaghan, 
on the polling day, issued in reality from 
the printing office of a local Tory news- 
paper; whether a search on the pre- 
mises, with a comparison of type, &c. 
will be made as was done in the case of 
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the ‘‘ Kerry Sentinel;” and, if not, 
whether any attempt has been or will 
be made to discover the authors; and, 
if the Government will accept an amend- 
ment to the Corrupt Practices Bill com- 
pelling the publisher’s name to be 
attached to election placards, and penal- 
ising the appending by the printer of a 
false name and address ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived no such Report as is suggested in 
the first paragraph of the Question; on 
the contrary, the police state that from 
a careful examination of the printing 
and texture of the paper it is not thought 
that the placard was printed in any 
printing office in the county. There is 
no ground whatever upon which the 
premises of the newspaper referred to 
should be searched, as was done in the 
case of Zhe Kerry Sentinel, where there 
was abundant reason for the action 
taken. The police have made careful 
inquiry, with a view to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, who printed or posted the placards 
at Monaghan, but as yet without success. 
If the hon. Member sees fit to bring for- 
ward such an Amendment to the Corrupt 
Practices Bill as he proposes, it will, no 
doubt, receive due consideration from 
the House. 

Mr. HEALY: As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman states that the police have no 
reason to suspect any local newspaper 
office, it may be of interest to him to 
know that I put my Question at the 
request of a police constable, who in- 
formed me that this placard was printed 
in the office of a local Tory newspaper. 


SOUTH AFRICA — ZULULAND — RE- 
PORTED DEFEAT OF CETEWAYO. 
Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Cvlonies, 

Whether Mr. Henriquez Shepstone was 

recently sent on a special mission to 

Cetywayo; and, if so, whether he will 

lay Mr. Shepstone’s Report upon the 

Table of the House? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Mr. Hen- 
riquez Shepstone was recently sent on a 
special mission to Cetewayo. His Re- 
port is already on the Table, and will be 
distributed in a few days. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I should like to 
ask the hon. Gentleman whether the 
Government have any news, confirma- 
tory or otherwise, of the intelligence 
that has been received of the defeat of 
Cetewayo ? 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The hon. 
Member for the North Riding of York- 
shire (Mr. Guy Dawnay) has a Question 
to this effect on the Paper, and I will 
answer it now. We have received a 
telegram from Sir Henry Bulwer, in 
which he says that Mr. Osborne, the 
British Resident in the Reserve Terri- 
tory, reports that information had just 
been received by him that an attack was 
made upon Ulundi by a strong force, 
that Cetewayo’s forces were defeated, 
and that Cetewayo himself escaped on 
horseback, though wounded. The at- 
tack was stated to be made by Usibepu 
in retaliation for an attack and heavy 
loss inflicted on his rebellious people by 
Cetewayo’s forces a few days previously. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Is anything 
known as to whether Ulundi has been 
burned ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: That is all 
the information we have. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the hon. Gentleman state to the House 
the number of human lives which have 
been sacrificed in consequence of Cete- 
wayo’s restoration to power ? 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true the head teacher of Quay 
Street National School, Sligo, has not 
been paid his salary for three months 
ending on 30th June last; and, that the 
same teacher has not been paid for two 
months in 1878, when master of Derry- 
knockevan National School; and, if so, 
can he give any reason ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the salary 
of the head teacher of Quay Street 
School was paid some days ago. There 
had been some slight delay, for which, 
however, the Education Department was 
not responsible. It arose from an irre- 
gularity in the form of application. The 
salary earned by the same teacher in 
two months in 1878 was remitted to the 
manager of Derryknockevan School in 
November of that year, and the Com- 
missioners of National Education have 
not had any complaint made that it was 
not duly received by the teacher. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—CASES 
BEFORE THE LAND COMMISSION, 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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In what number of cases dismissed under 
section 21 of Land Act, where the evi- 
dence was fully heard, were transcripts of 
the shorthand writer’s notes made for 
the Land Commission (excluding those 
dismissed on preliminary legal points) ; 
and, whether there would be any diffi- 
culty in furnishing the names of the 
litigants in such cases, and also the 
names in similar cases where no tran- 
script of evidence was made by the 
shorthand writer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the number 
of such cases in which the evidence was 
transcribed was 38. The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that they can give 
a nominal list of the cases in which the 
notes were transcribed ; but that to do 
so in the cases in which they were not 
transcribed would involve considerable 
expense and take some time. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether a list of 
the 38 cases would be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN IRELAND. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that, at the meet- 
ing held on Saturday June 30th, the 
Local Inspector under the Cattle Dis- 
eases Act reported to the Wexford 
Guardians that pleuro-pneumonia had 
broken out on the farm of Lemuel Fur- 
ney, Ballycross, near Bridgetown ; that 
he had slaughtered four heifers affected 
with it early in the week; that the 
Guardians at once declared the farm an 
infected place under the Act ; and, being 
very anxious to prevent the spread of the 
disease, unanimously recommended (as 
desired by the authorities in Dublin 
Castle) a certain area to be restricted— 
namely, the farms surrounding the in- 
fected place, as cattle on some of these 
farms wereonly separated by a ditch from 
the diseased cattle; whether, although 
the Guardians fully expected that this re- 
commendation would have been carried 
out by the Government on the following 
Monday, as it was of great importance 
that the cattle would not be allowed to 
be sent over the Country, nothing was 
done until Friday, 6th July, when Mr. 
Headley, the Government Inspector, 
‘was sent down to examine into the case ; 
whether, at the meeting of the Guar- 
dians on Saturday, 7th July, no com- 
munication was received from the Castle, 
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only a formal acknowledgment of the 
Letter sent on the previous Saturday ; 
whether two more beasts were slaugh- 
tered in the meantime; whether, on 
Thursday, 12th July, the disease broke 
out on the farm of Ballybough, also 
held by Mr. Furney, and another beast 
slaughtered; whether Ballybough ad- 
joins Ballycross, and was one of the 
townlands recommended by the Guar- 
dians to be restricted; whether a part 
of this being occupied by a farmer who 
takes in cattle by the month, and from 
different parts of the country, thus 
created much greater danger; whether 
several of these cattle have been taken 
home since the disease broke out, and 
further risk of spreading the disease be 
caused; whether, on Saturday, July 
14th, a copy of the report of the Go- 
vernment Inspector was received by the 
Guardians stating that it was not neces- 
sary to restrict an area nor to interfere 
with the fairs of Bridgetown, but recom- 
mending the Guardians to slaughter all 
the cattle and sell the carcasses; whe- 
ther, before this Report reached the 
Guardians, the disease (as above stated) 
broke out in one of the places they 
wished to restrict; whether they conse- 
quently issued a strong protest against 
the action of the Castle authorities in 
thwarting them in their endeavours to 
stamp out the disease ; whether they are 
now trying to negotiate for the sale of 
the cattle, with the view of having them 
slaughtered at once; and, whether the 
defect in the Act, in not giving absolute 
power to the local authority to deal with 
the restriction, is likely to be remedied ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member asks me 13 Questions in one ; 
but they resolve themselves into a small 
compass. The facts are, I believe, for 
the most part, set forth with substantial 
accuracy in this Question; but the Go- 
vernment has no information as to the 
particular circumstances under which 
the lands of Ballybough are grazed, as 
referred to in paragraphs seven and 
eight. The Veterinary Department 
acted in this matter without any avoid- 
able delay ; and the reason why the very 
large area recommended by the Guar- 
dians to be declared an infected district 
was not at first so declared was because, 
on the receipt of the Inspector’s Report, 
it was hoped it would not be necessary 
to do so. However, when, as stated, a 
further case of disease occurred at 
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their recommendation, it was complied 
with. The area recommended was de- 
clared infected, and the usual restric- 
tions were imposed as to the movement 
of cattle and holding of fairs. The 
orders have been for some days in the 
hands of the Guardians and the police, 
and no fresh case of disease has been 
reported within the area since the 17th 
instant. I cannot give any undertaking 
that the powers of the local authority 
will be enlarged by legislation as sug- 
gested. 


ARMY (INDIA)—ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SOLDIERS. 

Coroner COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What 
arrangements have been made for the 
services of a Roman Catholic priest on 
board the troopships returning from 
India with invalids ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the troopships which return from 
India with invalids are those which 
have proceeded to India with drafts. It 
has been arranged with the India Office 
that when a troopship going out to India 
takes out a minimum of 300 Roman 
Catholics, including soldiers’ wives and 
children, a priest of that denomination 
will be provided for the voyage out and 
the return home of the same vessel. It 
will, therefore, be for the military au- 
thorities in India to arrange that Roman 
Catholic invalids shall, as far as possible, 
be sent home in the troopships with 
Roman Catholic clergymen on board. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—LIMERICK 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that an inmate of 
the blind ward in the Limerick Work- 
house has given birth recently to an 
illegitimate child; and, whether the 
Local Government Board will hold an 
inquiry into the case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The fact is as 
stated in the first paragraph of the 
Question; and the Local Government 
Board have ordered their Inspector to 
hold an inquiry on oath into the case. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
THE PROFESSORS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether Mr. P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 
T.C.D., and Mr. J. J. Doherty, LL.B. 
T.0.D., Professors in the Central Train- 
ing Department of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, kept 
terms by examination in Trinity College, 
Dublin, while acting as teachers in the 
Board’s direct service; whether Mr. 
William James Browne, M.A., District 
Inspector of Schools, and the late Mr. 
Edmond Wren, M.A., attended the Lon- 
don University examinations while in 
the same service ; whether these gentle- 
men were not on several occasions ab- 
sent from duty for the purpose of at- 
tending the University examinations; 
and, whether deductions were made 
from their salaries or other emoluments 
in respect of every such absence; and, 
if not, whether he will recommend the 
Commissioners to deal with teachers at- 
tending the examinations of the Royai 
University of Ireland on the same 
footing ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Com- 
missioners of National Education inform 
me that the Questions relating to the 
four gentlemen here named refer to 
periods so long passed that it would be 
impossible now to obtain accurate in- 
formation on the points mentioned. 
With regard to the last clause of the 
Question, I may say that the Commis- 
sioners made an Order in November last, 
under which they are empowered to deal 
with all such cases as are referred to in 
such a way as to prevent any hardship 
or grievance arising. If the words of 
the Order are strictly carried out, as I 
believe they will be, hardships will not 
occur; and if the hon. Member knows 
any instance in which it is not being 
strictly carried out I will inquire into it. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) — THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND THE MEETING IN SOUTHWARK 
PARK. 

Mr. BORLASE asked the honourable 
and gallant Member for Truro, Whether 
it is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph” of yesterday, that— 

“By order of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the names of several speakers at a 
meeting held yesterday in Southwark Park, were 
taken down with a view to a prosecution ; ” 
and, whether it was not a meeting of 
ratepayers who would, by the action of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, be cut 
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off from that part of the Park which they 
are rated to support ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG: 
Sir, the meeting referred to by the hon. 
Member took place without permission, 
and in direct contravention of the 
Board’s bye-laws; and the persons 
concerned were informed beforehand 
that, in the event of a meeting being 
held, the names and addresses of the 
speakers would be taken by the Board’s 
officers, which was accordingly done, as 
stated in Zhe Daily Telegraph. As tothe 
other Question, I was not there, and do 
not know whether those present were 
ratepayers or not. 

Mr. BORLASE gave Notice that he 
should take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the matter before Parliament. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
application had not been made by the 
persons concerned for permission to hold 
the meeting ; and whether that applica- 
tion had not been refused ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, that a certain man, who 
wished to hold meetings perpetually in 
the Park on Sundays, and upon every 
possible subject, did apply ; and he and 
his friends were informed that it was 
contrary to the bye-laws to hold such 
meetings, and that if they persisted in 
breaking the bye-laws they must take 
the consequences. The bye-laws had 
been approved by the Secretary of State, 
and the Board had its duties to perform. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked on what 
ground permission to hold the meetings 
had been refused ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that the permission had been refused 
because the Board were of opinion that 
the Park was set apart for the purposes 
of general recreation, and not for the 
purpose of holding noisy meetings. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF FOOTE AND 
RAMSEY. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has received Memorials 
from many thousands of persons, in- 
cluding clergymen of the Church of 
England, Nonconformist Ministers, and 
persons of high literary and scientific 
position, asking for a mitigation of the 
sentences of George William Foote and 
William James Ramsey, now impri- 
soned in Holloway Gaol on a charge of 
blasphemy ; whether they have already 
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suffered five months’ imprisonment, in- 
volving until lately confinement in their 
respective cells for 23 hours out of every 
24, and now involving 22 hours of such 
solitary confinement out of each 24; 
and, whether he will advise the re- 
mission of the remainder of their sen- 
tences ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Question of my hon. Friend is based 
upon a misconception of the duty and 
rights of the Home Secretary with re- 
ference to the sentence of the law. That 
misconception I have often endeavoured 
to remove, but apparently with entire 
want of success. It is perfectly true 
that I have received many Memorials on 
this subject. Most of those Memorials 
were founded upon a cisapprobation of 
the law on which the sentence rested. I 
must say, as I have often done before, 
that this is not a matter which I can 
take into my consideration, either upon 
my own opinion, or upon that of clergy- 
men of the Church of England, or of 
that. of persons of high literary and 
scientific position. Until Parliament 
has altered the law, I am bound to as- 
sume that the law is right, and that those 
who administer it administer it rightly. 
If I were to take any other course, and 
if I were to exercise my own opinion—if 
I had any—on the subject, I should be 
transferring the power of making the 
law from Parliament to the Executive 
and to a Minister of the Crown—a 
course which I am quite sure my hon. 
Friend would be the last to desire. Then 
it has been said that I might deai with 
the sentences. But sentences must not 
be dealt with upon the assumption that 
the law is wrong, or that the jury or the 
Judge are wrong, but in reference to 
the special circumstances of the case, 
which might be such as to justify the 
Minister in recommending that the 
merey of the Crown should be exercised. 
Let us see, then, what are the special 
circumstances of the present case. No- 
body—I do not care whether legal per- 
sons, or belonging to the class mentioned 
in this Question—can judge properly of 
this matter who has not seen the publi- 
cation. I have seen it, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is, in the 
most strict sense of the word, an obscene 
libel. It is a scandalous outrage upon 
public decency. That being so, the law 
has declared that the publication of such 
an obscene libel is punishable. I have 
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no authority to say that the offence shall 
not be punishable, nor do I think that 
before the expiration of less than half 
the period of the punishment awarded 
by the Court, I should be discharging, 
with a sound and sober judgment, the 
responsibility which rests upon me if I 
were to advise the Crown to remit the 
sentence. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—CLAIMS OF 
M. DE LESSEPS. 


Mx. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the pretension of M. de Lesseps 
to an exclusive right of canal-way across 
the Isthmus of Suez was raised or con- 
sidered either before the International 
Commission at Constantinople, which, 
in 1874, authorised the surtax, or during 
the negotiations for the purchase of the 
Canal Shares by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1875; and, whether, in fact, 
the claim in question has ever been put 
forward by M. de Lesseps, or has been 
in any way acknowledged by any Go- 
vernment of Her Majesty until the pre- 
sent month ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The question does not appear to have 
been raised on either of the occasions 
mentioned by the hon. Member; nor 
has it, as far as I am aware, been the 
subject of official Correspondence in 
former years. 


NAVY—REPORTS OF SHIPS. 


CotoneL KENNARD asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Why the Re- 
port on the sailing and steaming qualities 
of ships, which used to be issued every 
six months, is now discontinued ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY : Sir, half- 
yearly Reports are rendered to the Ad- 
miralty during the first commission of 
a ship, and yearly Reports during the 
second commission. It is not considered 
necessary to continue the Reports on 
ships for a longer period, as their 
qualities will have been fully tested in 
two commissions. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE SCARIFF DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he has re- 
ceived a Copy of Resolutions adopted at 
a meeting of tenant farmers principally 
concerned in the Scariff drainagescheme, 
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held at the Courthouse, Feakle, county 
Clare, on 18th July; if the Resolutions 
in question set forth the heavy loss in 
farm produce annually sustained by the 
local farmers through floods, condemn 
the inaction of the Board constituted 
under the Act, who for three years have 
done nothing to carry its provisions into 
effect, and call upon the Treasury to 
place the undertaking in the hands of a 
competent authority, with a view to its 
execution, and, also, if an extension of 
time under the Act is not asked for; 
and, if, having regard to the great local 
importance of the scheme and the bene- 
fits if proposes to confer upon the people 
of great portions of six parishes, the 
Treasury will accept the recommenda- 
tions of the local occupiers, and see that 
effect is given to their wishes upon this 
subject ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I received yes- 
terday a document to the effect stated 
in the Question; and it will be consi- 
dered at the Treasury, and answered in 
due course. In other respects I must 
refer. the hon. Member to an answer I 
gave to his Question on the same subject 
three weeks ago. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that on the 
first opportunity he would call attention 
to the subject. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE WEXFORD RIOT. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the Police 
have prosecuted for riot the men en- 
gaged in the affray on the polling day at 
Wexford; and, if he intends to grant 
an inquiry into the circumstances lead- 
ing to the bayonet charge, and by whom 
the charge was ordered ? The hon. Mem- 
ber said, the Question now appearing on 
the Paper was not his, but that of the 
Clerk at the Table. What he originally 
asked was, whether the Government 
would prosecute every man whom their 
police had bludgeoned or stabbed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I was pre- 
pared with a very simple answer to the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question as it ap- 
pears on the Paper. I must say that, as 
far as I have got information—and I 
made the most careful inquiries, this 
being the first riot which has happened 
in Ireland since I have been Chief Secre- 
tary—I have ascertained that 23 or 25 
policemen were wounded, four seriously ; 
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whereas on the other side I cannot 
gather that anyone was_ seriously 
wounded, and it is only alleged that 
one man was rather seriously stabbed, 
and he refused to have his wounds 
looked at. [ Laughter.) I do not say 
that one man may not have been injured 
with the baton; but that, as far as I 
could gather, I would have taken to be 
case, were it not for the additional Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. Proceedings 
have been taken against the persons 
charged with rioting, and the inquiry 
before the magistrates will disclose the 
facts of thecase. Pending that inquiry 
I prefer to say nothing more. 

Mr. HEALY said, at the earliest op- 
portunity he would draw attention to 
this question. Hon. Members laughed 
when the Chief Secretary said the man 
wounded by the police refused to have 
his wounds looked at. But the man 
knew, which the House did not, that if 
he consented to go into hospital his 
name would be immediately taken by 
the police, and he would be prosecuted. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS., 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I placed a Question on the Notice 
Paper last night to the following 
effect :— 

“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, after the withdrawal of the Agree- 
ment with the Suez Canal Company, in conse- 
quence of the general dissatisfaction which. has 
been expressed as to its provisions, the Govern- 
ment adhere to their opinion that M. de Lesseps 
has a well-founded claim to an exclusive mono- 

ly in respect of communication by canal 
oid the Mediterranean and the Red Sea?” 

Since I placed this Question on the 

Paper, it has occurred to me that it is 

one of a somewhat argumentative cha- 

racter, and might lead to an argumen- 
tative answer, and probably require 
some discussion. I have, therefore, 
thought, having made up my mind as 
to a Notice which I wish to give as re- 
gents a future discussion, that it would 

e better for me, instead of putting this 
Question, to give the following Notice:— 
I propose on Monday, if the right hon. 
Gentleman can give me that day, or 
some other day which may be conve- 
nient to him, to move— 

“'That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that, in any negotiations 
or p ings with reference to the Suez Canal 
Company to which Her Majesty may be a party, 
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She will,while respecting the undoubted rights 
of the Company in regard of their own con- 
cession, decline to recognise any claim on their 
part to such a monopoly as would exclude the 
possibility of competition on the part of other 
undertakings, designed for the purpose of 
opening a water communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea.””_ === 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
rise for the purpose of commenting on 
the Notice of the right hon. Gentleman, 
further than to say that I will carefully 
examine the state of Business, and shall 
be prepared at an early day—perhaps 
to-morrow, certainly not later than 
Thursday—to make a communication 
as to the precise date upon which it 
might be convenient to take it. This 
Question having been placed upon the 
Paper, I think I ought to make the 
answer which I was prepared to make. 
The first part of that answer was to 
exclude from my view the preamble 
which the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
serted, and which is expressive of his 
opinion as to the reasons which we have 
given for the withdrawal of the Provi- 
sional Agreement—an opinion which I 
do not seek now to question; and, in 
answering the Question, I will simply 
say that I do not adopt that opinion. I 
must also observe that the Question con- 
tains a statement which is quite erro- 
neous—no doubt unintentionally erro- 
neous. It asks whether the Government 
adhere to their opinion that M. de Les- 
seps has a well-founded claim to an ex- 
clusive monopoly in respect of commu- 
nication between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea? No opinion to that effect 
has, at any time, been expressed by the 
Government. With regard to the sub- 
stance of the Question—which I suppose 
is intended to apply chiefly to the 
Isthmus of Suez—the Government have 
never, in any communication relating to 
the Canal, placed any construction—by 
communication, I mean not what has 
been said in this House, but communi- 
cation with persons abroad—upon the 
instrument of concession with regard to 
any exclusive right or claim. Nor have 
they done anything to bind this country 
to any particular view of the concession. 
The Question includes the inquiry whe- 
ther we have altered the opinions which 
we have expressed to Parliament? We 
have not seen cause to alter those opi- 
nions. Those opinions are upon record, 
and, in the judgment of the Government, 
it would not be attended with public 
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advantage, but the reverse of public ad- 
vantage, if we gave any further exposi- 
tion of them. I may also observe—for 
the sake of greater clearness—that the 
exclusive power, to which reference has 
been made more than once in the course 
of this discussion, was a power to pre- 
vent others from piercing the Isthmus 
by a Canal, and did not touch the sepa- 
rate and distinct question whether the 
present Canal Company, without any 
fresh concession, have power to make a 
new Canal: 

Mr. GIBSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether any public 
inconvenience can result from giving 
the date of the opinion of the Law Offi- 
cers with reference to the alleged exclu- 
sive rights of M. de Lesseps and the 
Suez Canal Company, bearing in mind 
that the First Lord of the Treasury has 
given publicly the fact and the effect of 
that opinion ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Yes, Sir. As 
I have already stated, it would be a 
matter of public inconvenience to estab- 
lish the precedent of giving the dates of 
the Law Officers’ opinions, any more 
than the cases submitted to them, or 
the language they employ. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are responsible for 
acting or not on these opinions, and all 
that it has been usual to state is their 
general effect. This my right hon. 
Friend did in the present case. 

Mr. GIBSON wished to know whe- 
ther any precedent existed, after the 
Prime Minister had stated the fact and 
effect of the opinion, which justified the 
refusal to state whether that opinion 
was given before or after the negotia- 
tions ? 

TazrCHANOELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onrpers): Sir, in the Office 
which I hold I am rarely in the receipt of 
the opinions of Law Officers ; but I have 
consulted those of my Colleagues who 
are more in the habit of consulting the 
Law Officers, and the answer which I 
have given is the result of that inquiry. 


Importation of 


AFRICA (RIVER CONGO) — NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH PORTUGAL. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What is the present position of the ne- 
gotiations with Portugal on the subject 
of the Congo; and, whether any Treaty 
has been concluded ; and, if so, when it 
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will be made known to Parliament in 
accordance with the promise given by 
him in April last ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that negotiations were still in progress ; 
but no Treaty had yet been concluded. 
If any Treaty should be concluded, it 
would, of course, be presented to Par- 
liament. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ANIMALS 
—THE RESOLUTION OF JULY 10. 
Mr. CHAPLIN asked the First Lord 

of the Treasury, with respect to the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons of 
July 10th, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government, in case the evidence 
to which he referred should lead to the 
conclusion that there is any danger of 
importing Foot and Mouth Disease, by 
the landing of animals alive from any 
specified foreign Country, from which 
they are allowed to land alive at present, 
to take steps to prevent their landing in 
future ; until, in the opinion of the Privy 
Council, the general sanitary condition 
of such specified country or countries 
and of the animals therein is such as to 
come within the terms of the fourth sec- 
tion of the Fifth Schedule of ‘‘ The Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878,” 
under which animals coming from Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and British 
North America, are exempted from 
slaughter at the port of landing at the 
present time; and, if not, what other 
steps the Government intend to take to 
give effect to the Resolution of the House 
of Commons of July 10th? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I may cor- 
rect an expression used by the hon. 
Gentleman. I am not aware that I ever 
said that the Government intended to 
take evidence. That would have been 
a phrase conveying, I think, a different 
sense from that which I intended to con- 
vey. AsI understand this Question, it 
amounts to this— Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will abolish the prac- 
tice of slaughtering cattle upon impor- 
tation, and will deal simply in one of 
two ways with foreign cattle — either 
allow them to pass where they are justi- 
fied under the terms of the law at once 
into the country, and the other of ex- 
cluding them altogether? We cannot 
undertake to pursue that course, because 
that is a course which we have already 
declared we do not think we could pur- 
sue consistently with the law. What I 
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stated on a former occasion was, that 
the Privy Council would carefully exa- 
mine into the evidence laid before it 
from foreign countries, of course re- 
ceiving any new evidence that might 
come before it ; and if they find that in 
any instance where cattle are now ad- 
mitted they ought to be slaughtered on 
importation, or if they find where they 
are now slaughtered upon importation 
there ought to be absolute prohibition, 
upon seeing that the law justified the 
adoption of that course, the Privy 
Council would proceed to that course. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It was precisely be- 
cause I was unable to understand the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
other day that I placed this Question on 
the Paper; and I confess I do not un- 
derstand very much more now than I 
did then. What I wish to know is, 
whether, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, they are not able, under the 
existing law, to carry out the Resolu- 
tion of the 10th of July; and whether 
they intend to introduce any further 
legislation on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I may say 
the Government has no intention of pro- 
posing further legislation this Session. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then I am to un- 
derstand from the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Government intend to set at 
nought the Resolution of the 10th of 
July ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman can put whatever construction he 
pee upon the answer I have given; 

ut I have, I think, afforded the clearest 
evidence that we desire to give the ut- 
most effect we can to the Resolution of 
the House of Commons, compatible with 
that duty which is higher than that of 
any Resolution of the House—namely, 
obedience to the provisions of the law 
as it stands. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: Is the 
House to understand from the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister that should 
the evidence the Privy Council collect, 
apd should the powers of the Act of 
1878 be insufficient to prevent the intro- 
duction of disease, the Government will 
refuse to amend the Act? That is what 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) wants to know. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I do 
not think that I made any representa- 
tions as to the intention of the Govern- 
ment which justify the statement of the 


Mr. Gladstone 
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hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard). The Government will ascer- 
tain, by careful examination, whether 
the provisions of the existing law are 
sufficient to carry out the Resolution of 
July 10. Should they have reason to 
think that the provisions of the existing 
law are insuflicient, it will be their duty 
to consider whether there ought to be 
fresh legislation. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
should like to ask this Question, whe- 
ther the results of that examination will 
be published? Then we should know 
whether importation will be prohibited 
from a single country from which it is 
now allowed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I have 
said is, that a certain course of adminis- 
trative action would be pursued in a 
certain Department; and probably the 
Member of the Government who repre- 
sents that Department will be better 
able than I am to answer the Question 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAN: On Monday I will 
ask the Prime Minister whether the 
Government will give effect to the Reso- 
lution of the House as to the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, as the Govern- 
ment has done to the Vote of the House 
with reference to the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Man’s) Act? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake that, in the event 
of any cargo of diseased animals being 
landed from a foreign country, the fact 
shall be publicly notified ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is also an 
administrative Question, on which I will 
satisfy myself by inquiry, as I am not in 
charge of the administration of every 
Department of the Government. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—LIST OF SHARE- 
HOLDERS. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had given 
Notice of a Motion for Copies of the 
List of all Shareholders in the Suez 
Canal Company, whose shares had been 
registered up to the 20th day of July, 
1883; and of those Shareholders whose 
names were deposited at the offices of 
the Company, prior to the last general 
meeting, together with the number of 
Shares so registered or deposited by 
each of such Shareholders. As he saw 
that a hostile Amendment had been put 
down by a Member of the Government, 
he wished to ask the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer whether he had any objec- 
tion to give the Return ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): Sir, I unfortu- 
nately had no Notice of the Question, or 
I would have explained in detail the 
difficulty of giving the Return. The 
fact is that it is not possible to obtain 
the information in the shape in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has asked for 
it, and I have suggested to him an 
amended form of the Return. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Return 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
offered would be a totally different 
Return, and would not give the public 
the information they desired to obtain. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would 
assure him that he was unable to pro- 
cure the information for him he would 
do his best to obtain the information for 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): The part of 
the Return to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman refers is never given to the 
public. It can be obtained by an in- 
dividual shareholder, but only for per- 
sonal and private use. ‘That is the in- 
formation which I have obtained from the 
Company. Personally, I have no ob- 
jection whatever to the information 
being published; but it could not be 
properly made public in accordance with 
the rules of the Company. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Am I to under- 
stand that it is in the power of any 
shareholder to obtain a copy of this 
document, and that the British tax- 
payers, who hold £4,000,000 of Shares, 
are not to have the same advantage as 
any other shareholder ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuipers): Sir, I have 
informed the right hon. Gentleman that 
it is in the power of any shareholder to 
obtain a list of the very small propor- 
tion of shareholders who deposit their 
Shares. But itisa rule of the Company 
that the list should not be published. 
If, therefore, we apply for it we should 
be told—“ Here is the list, but it is not 
to be published.” That is the rule of 
the Company, which I cannot break 
under any circumstances. I may say, 
moreover, that the information would 
be entirely delusive, inasmuch as the 
shareholders do not deposit the whole of 
their Shares, but only a sufficient number 
to qualify themselves. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER gave Notice that 
he would take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to 
the subject. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI. 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS—LETTER OF M. DE LESSEPS. 


Mr. BOURKE: With reference to 
the letter of M. de Lesseps, which is 
published in the newspapers of to-day, 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government whether 
any reply has been sent to that letter; 
and, if so, whether the reply will be 
included in the Papers which are to be 
presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir ; a reply 
has been sent, and will be presented to 
the House. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention had been 
directed to a telegram from Egypt in 
The Times of that morning— 

“The Minister of the Interior and the Pre- 
fect of Police, without consulting Sir Edward 
Malet, General Stephenson, or apparently any 
other authority, determined to evict in the 
middle of Saturday night the inhabitants of 
Boulak, and to transport them up the river to 
Turrah, near Heloudn, where the English are 
forming a cholera camp. The scene is de- 
scribed as a pitiable one—men, women, and 
children carrying the small possessions which 
they could gather hastily together, such as old 
bedding—often emitting a horrible odour—ac- 
companied by a few goats, sheep, donkeys, and 
poultry, being driven bare-footed in the middle 
of the night to the barges. No violence was 
necessary, but no attempt was made to mitigate 
in any way the horrors of the situation. Mean- 
while, nothing had been done to prevent several 
hundreds of the evicted wretches from escap- 
ing, and rushing in crowds through the town.” 


He also wished to ask if it was correct, 
as afterwards stated, that Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Sir Edward Malet, and General 
Stephenson had given orders directing 
that no further evictions should take 
place ; and whether any instructions had 
been given to the English authorities in 
Egypt and in Cairo to prevent this state 
of things taking place, which was a dis- 
credit to us, occupying the country as 
we now were? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, I cannot, of course, state from day 
to day whether the various events which 
are telegraphed as happening in par- 
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ticular places are true and accurate in 
every respect. I stated yesterday that 
a Committee, of which the leading 
Members are the officers named just 
now in the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member, had been formed, with 
the view of preventing the painful scenes 
that were alluded to in the Question of 
the noble Lord on the Front Bench 
(Lord Eustace Cecil). That Committee 
was appointed, not only with the view 
of preventing administrative confusion, 
but also for the purpose of carrying out 
the orders which had been given, and, I 
understand, of controlling the action of 
the local authorities by directing it into 
wise channels. Although I understand 
the anxiety of some hon. Members, and 
of the House generally, more than that 
I cannot say, except this—that the 
clearest instructions have been given to 
Sir Edward Malet to lose no opportu- 
nity of doing everything he can to sup- 
port and guide the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in the difficult times on which they 
have fallen. 

Six WALTER B. BARTTELOT de- 
sired to know whether the noble Lord 
had heard that these evictions actually 
took place ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; I cannot state that. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS—THE PAPERS. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs now state, whether the letter of 
M. de Lesseps will be distributed to 
Members to-morrow ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
These Papers, I have reason to believe, 
will be in the hands of Members to- 
morrow; and, with regard to further 
Correspondence mentioned yesterday, I 
have every reason to believe it will be 
in the hands of Members on Thursday. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
if the noble Lord would lay on the Table 
any communications that had been re- 
ceived from Foreign Governments as to 
the Suez Canal ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that was a Question of which Notice 
should be given. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Prime Minister whether he adhered 
to the statement which he made on the 
19th of July that the exclusive privilege 
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of piercing with a Canal the Isthmus of 
Suez did not determine with the life of 
M. de Lesseps, but would pass to the 
Company formed by him ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
said so. We adhere to the opinion 
which we have given in this House. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SUPPLY. 


In reply to Mr. Justriy M‘Carrny, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that Irish 
Votes in Committee of Supply would be 
taken on Thursday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury to state 
the specific Votes and the order in which 
they would be taken? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the whole 
of the remaining Civil Service Votes in 
Class II. would be taken, if possible, on 
Thursday, beginning with a few English 
Votes, proceeding to the Scottish Votes, 
and then the Irish Votes, including 
those of the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief 
Secretary, and the different Departments 
of the Government in Ireland, but not 
the Land Commission. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
when the Vote for Major Baring’s salary 
would be taken, as he should like to 
raise a discussion upon it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
premature to mention a date just now. 

OCotonet STANLEY asked when the 
remaining Army Estimates were to be 
taken ? 

Tuz Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that it would be impos- 
sible absolutely to name a day until the 
Committee stage on the Bills now be- 
fore the House had been disposed of, 
and some progress made on the Esti- 
mates just referred to. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—MR. HARRINGTON’S CASE. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
Whether it was true that Mr. Harring- 
ton had been arrested and conveyed to 
prison ? 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he could’ 


not answer definitely; but he had every 
reason to believe that Mr. Harrington 
had been arrested in accordance with 
the decision of the magistrates. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR gave Notice 
that he would ask a further Question in 
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reference to the case of Mr. Harrington 
on Thursday, with a view to further 
proceedings. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oo — 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Brx 186.] 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General ) 


coMMITTEE. [ Progress 23rd July. | 
[SIXTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART II. 
Distress. 


Clause 15 (Limitation of distress in 
respect of amount and time). 


Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER rose 
to move, in page 7, line 12, to leave out 
the words ‘after the commencement of 
this Act,” in order to insert the words 
‘‘after the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five.’ He said that, as the Committee 
were aware, the commencement of the 
operation of this Bill was fixed for the 
lst of January next; and all he asked 
was that a little more time should be 
given before this particular provision 
came into force. He had nothing to say 
against the principle of the clause— 
there was a general agreement upon 
that ; but what he asked was for a little 
more time before the commencement of 
so great a change. During the late 
agricultural depression landlords had 
allowed arrears to grow up; but they 
did this relying on the security of the 
law as it stood, and if that security 
was taken away very suddenly great 
inconvenience would ensue. Moreover, 
the rents were often not collected until 
many months after they became due; and 
it was not asking too much that a little 
time might be given to enable both land- 
lords and tenants to consider the subject, 
with the view of arriving at the best 
course which might be convenient to 
them both. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 12, to leave out “after the 
commencement of this Act,” and insert “ after 


the first day of January one thousand eight 
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hundred and eighty-five.” — (Mr. Carpenter 
Garnier.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed roy eft out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he hoped his right hon. Friend who had 
charge of the Bill might see his way to 
accept this Amendment. A great alte- 
ration was to take place in regard to the 
Law of Distress ; and, seeing the peculiar 
position in which a very large number 
of tenants were placed at this moment, 
especially after the great depression 
which there had been in agriculture, 
and after the full consideration which 
he hoped it would be acknowledged had 
been shown to them with regard to their 
rents by their landlords, it would be un- 
fair to bring the Bill into play in the 
hurried way proposed. He was quite 
sure that arrangements would be made, 
if time were given to make them—ar- 
rangements which would be satisfactory 
both to the tenants and to the jandlords; 
and it was principally in the interests of 
the tenants that he asked that the Amend- 
ment should be accepted. It would be 
most inconvenient if the Billcame quickly 
into operation, so far as it affected the 
Law of Distress ; and it would be both 
wise and prudent that this point should 
be very carefully considered by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. It was in that 
belief that he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
ventured to press this Amendment 
strongly on his attention. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he trusted that 
the Government would not consent to 
the alteration suggested by the two hon. 
Members who had just spoken. It had 
often been stated, with regard to the Law 
of Distress, that it had generally been 
kept in abeyance, and that, though it con- 
ferred a vast power upon the landlord, 
it was a power which was only exercised 
in rare cases. Butit struck him, unless 
he heard arguments to the contrary, that 
if this Amendment were passed it would 
put both landlord and tenant, during a 
great number of months, into a most 
cruel position, because as the clause now 
stood—limiting the power of distress to 
one year—the landlord might make up 
his mind whether or not he would dis- 
train for all the previous arrears; and 
large Companies, Corporations, trustees, 
and others, must come to their decision 
in four months as to whether they would 
distrain to an extent to which landlords 
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never distrained before. It would bea 
rather unfortunate matter if, when a Bill 
was passed to place tenants and land- 
lords in a more satisfactory position, the 
landlord should have a longer time to 
consider whether he would exercise the 
right of distress which was now about 
to be taken away for any period beyond 
a year, on a scale larger than it had 
ever before been exercised upon. In 
the case of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, for instance, he knew that there 
were very large arrears due to them ; 
and, as a public body, if they had a 
certain number of months given to them 
for consideration, it would be a serious 
question whether they ought not to exact 
almost the whole of the arrears before 
the Act came into operation. He did 
not see what advantage could be claimed 
for the tenant under such an arrange- 
ment—indeed, the tenant would be con- 
siderably endangered by it. He hoped 
the Government would not assent to the 
proposed Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought the 
advantage to the tenant was very clear, 
for if the Amendment were passed it 
would not be necessary for the landlord 
to take these harsh steps which were so 
injurious to the tenant until the Ist of 
January, 1885, instead of having to 
take them by the Ist of January, 1884. 
That was a gain of 12 months to the 
tenant, who for that time would be free 
from the extremely disagreeable and 
a position which the right hon. 

ember for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had 
vividly described. That was the advan- 
tage to the tenant which the Amendment 
proposed, and because he (Mr. Chaplin) 
viewed it in that light he should support 
the Amendment. There could be no 
doubt that the clauses relating to distress 
would fall with very great hardship, or 
they might do so, upon all those tenants 
who were in arrear at the present time, 
if they were brought into operation too 
rapidly. That was beyond dispute. 
There were an enormous number of 
tenants who were in arrear to-day, and 
if the Bill passed in its present form, 
one of two things must happen—either 
the landlords would have largely to 
sacrifice rents which were justly due to 
them, or they would be obliged by this 
law, passed nominally in the interests 
of the tenant, to step in and take mea- 
sures which they would greatly regret ; 
but which would be absolutely necessary 
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in their own self-defence, if they were 
to have any regard to their own interests 
at all. He thought the Amendment 
one of the most reasonable and sensible 
of all that had been proposed, and he 
hoped the Government would give it 
their best consideration. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
had wrongly assumed that the provi- 
sions of this Bill would come into ope- 
ration immediately on its receiving the 
Queen’s sanction. But such was not the 
case, as he would see by reference to 
Clause 22, by which it was provided 
that the Act should come into force on 
the lst January, 1884. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) hoped that the Government 
would accept this Amendment to extend 
the time to 1st January, 1885, and he 
advocated this extension in the interest 
of the tenant. Unless the time were 
extended, landlords, including trustees 
and corporate bodies, would have only 
three or four months to consider what 
course to adopt with reference to exist- 
ing arrears; and in many cases they 
would feel compelled to distrain at once 
for two or three years’ arrears which, 
unless they took immediate action, they 
would lose. If they had more time 
allowed within which such arrears might 
be recovered, they would be in a position 
to make much more favourable terms 
with the tenants. The forcing a hasty 
decision upon landlords must lead to the 
issuing of many distress warrants, which 
would bear hardly upon the tenants, 
many of whom would be able, if more 
time were allowed, to make satisfactory 
arrangements with their landlords. 

Coronet. RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
hoped the Government would assent to 
the Amendment and allow the change 
to come into operation as slowly as 
possible in the interests of those tenants 
who owed between three and four 
years’ rent, as many thousands of them 
did, and who hoped with a fair har- 
vest this year and next to be able to 
get round. He was afraid they would 
not have a very good harvest this year ; 
but he could assure the Government 
that there were hundreds of tenants now 
who owed two, three, or four years’ rent, 
and who, if the Distress Clauses of the 
Bill came into operation at the beginning 
of next year, and they were unable to 
come to any arrangement with their 
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landlords in the meanwhile, would be 
reduced to ruin. In the interests of the 
tenants, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would accept the Amendment. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he did not 
think the point of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had been 
quite understood by hon. Gentlemen who 
sat on the Opposition Benches. The 
question was, not whether the landlords 
would be hard upon the tenants in the 
course of the coming six months, but 
whether they could pile up the agony, 
and add another 12 months to the 
amount already to be paid, when the 
rent would be still more in arrear. Was 
it not better to have the present arrears 
settled, so that both parties could start 
fair afterwards, instead of having it 
hanging in suspense? That was the 
real point. 

An hon. Memser said, he was strongly 
of opinion that the Amendment was in 
the interests of the tenant. Where a 
tenant was in embarrassed circum- 
stances, and the Government came down 
upon him with this alteration on the 
lst of January next, it would be ex- 
tremely hard. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
had entirely misapprehended the object 
of the Amendment. He (Mr. J. Low- 
ther) was not sure that the right hon. 
Member for Ripon, whose views the 
hon. Member for Grimsby undertook to 
make clear, at all understood the effect 
of the Amendment, and yet it was very 
clear what the effect of adopting it 
would be. Thehon. Member for Grimsby 
seemed to think that its object was to 
enable the landlord to distrain for an- 
other year’s rent. He (Mr. J. Lowther) 
did not read the Amendment in that 
way. No doubt, another Amendment 
did propose to extend the period during 
which the arrears of rent might be 
claimed from one year to two; but that 
was not done by this present Amend- 
ment, which merely deferred the evil 
day for both landlord and tenant from 
the Ist of January next to the Ist 
of January, 1885. How could the 
right hon. Member for Ripon make 
out that that was an injury to the ten- 
ant? It might be bad for the landlord, 
who might have to wait another year 
for his money ; but he did not see how 
it could be a bad thing for the tenant. 
He would not anticipate the discussion 
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upon subsequent Amendments, in favour 
of which he had a very strong opinion ; 
and he hoped the Committee would not 
be led away from the consideration of 
the proposal before them by anticipating 
those which would come on afterwards. 
This particular Amendment was simply 
a proposal to give a respite of another 
12 months to those tenants who, per- 
haps, through the pressure of excep- 
tionally disadvantageous seasons — he 
would not say anything about other 
causes—might be temporarily short of 
money. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he only wanted 
to say one word in order to make his 
meaning clear. He understood the mat- 
ter thus. Under the present law, the 
landlord had power to distrain for six 
years’ arrears; under the new law, he 
would only have power to distrain for 
one year. But if this Amendment were 
passed, that power to distrain for six 
years instead of one would remain in 
force for a year and four months, instead 
of for four months only. That was his 
point. If he were wrong in his view, 
he would withdraw all he had said. 
The question was, was it a desirable 
thing for the tenant that the landlord 
should retain the power of distraining 
for six years’ arrears for a short time,-or 
for a long time? Hon. Members oppo- 
site said it should be retained for the 
longer period; he, on the contrary, 
thought it was better that the power 
should be cut short. His desire was 
to abbreviate the time at the disposal 
of the landlord for recovering arrears 
which reached back for so long a 
period. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought it 
was quite clear that if they postponed 
the operation of the clause for 12 months, 
the landlord would retain for that 
period the power of distraining for six 
years’ arrears. He had been much struck 
with the remarks of the right hon. 
Member for Ripon, who, as it seemed to 
him, was confirmed by the remarks pre- 
viously made by the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot). There was con- 
siderable danger in extending the time 
during which the landlords would have 
to consider whether they would take 
advantage of the opportunity to recover 
the six years’ arrears. The right hon. 
Member for Ripon had pointed out that 
trustees and other public bodies might 
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feel themselves bound to distrain, and 
where their tenants were now two or 
three years in arrear, these tenants 
would probably be another year in 
arrear in another 12 months’ time. Not 
only was this the case with trustees, but 
there were many other persons who had 
an interest in property, but who had no 
very great interest in the condition of 
the tenants. There were mortgagees 
and others who had an interest in an 
estate, and who, if they had a long in- 
terval during which to decide whether 
they should distrain or not, might na- 
turally be driven to the conclusion that 
they ought to distrain for their arrears ; 
and it might be the case that other and 
ordinary landlords might come to the 
same conclusion, for they might feel, on 
reflection, that they could not afford to 
lose the right of distraining. What did 
all this point to? Why, to this—that 
if the Bill were passed in its present 
shape, its passing might possibly be 
signalized by the issue of an enormous 
number of distress warrants to secure 
terms in regard to past years’ arrears, 
and that, he thought, would be a most 
unfortunate thing. He had no great 
expectations from this Bill; he would 
have liked to see it much stronger than 
it was; but it would be most unfor- 
tunate if its passing should be signalized 
by the putting into force, even for three 
or four months, of the Law of Distress. 
To accept the Amendment would add 
enormously to the evils to which he had 
referred ; and he thought it would be far 
better, in the interests of all classes, and 
for the maintenance of good feeling be- 
tween landlords and tenants hereafter, 
that the operation of this clause should 
commence, not with the commencement 
of the Act, but the very moment the 
Bill received the Royal Assent. There 
would then be no interval at all for con- 
sideration —an interval that must other- 
wise be employed in a most disastrous 
manner. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
thought there would be something in 
the argument of the right hon. Member 
for Ripon if the Bill was to come into 
operation when it received the Royal 
Assent; but as that was not the case, 
it was better to postpone the new Law of 
Distress for 16 months, so that the whole 
matter might be well considered, rather 
than to give only four months for deci- 
6100. 


Mr. Rylands 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. DUCKHAM could not allow the 


Amendment to pass without making one 
observation. It was well known that 
great distress was prevalent throughout 
the Kingdom over a great majority of 
the tenantry. They had sustained severe 
losses, and, no doubt, there were many 
tenants who were in arrear. If it should 
please the Almighty Ruler to bless them 
with a good harvest this year, and an- 
other next, they might possibly have a 
chance of recovering themselves; and 
it would be an advantage to them if the 
clause was not put into operation for 
another 12 months, as they would then 
have the benefit of two harvests instead 
of only one. It was quite true that it 
would extend the time longer than, under 
other circumstances, it ought; but it 
must be remembered that the landlord 
could use the provisions of the Bill in 
anticipation. The Amendment was not 
likely to extend the tenant’s credit, but 
it would give him an opportunity of 
reducing his liabilities; and holding 
that view he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD eaid, the hon. 
and learned Member who had recently 
spoken (Mr. Staveley Hill) argued that 
it would be better for the tenant to be 
liable for six years’ rent instead of one,for 
a period of 16 months rather than for a 
period of four months. They had often 
heard it said that the Law of Distress ex- 
isted for the benefit of the tenant ; but if 
this Amendment were carried the ten- 
ant would be liable to a distress on his 
farm very soon after he had gathered 
his next harvest, and next year, after 
harvest, he would be liable to a second 
distress. The sooner the power of the 
landlord was terminated the better. 
He would have been glad to have 
had this clause come into operation on 
the passing of the measure; and he 
should support a subsequent Amend- 
ment, which would provide that it should 
come into force at Michaelmas. He 
was afraid that his hon. Friend who 
had last spoken had not seen the object 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, it had been 
argued as if the law under which a 
landlord might distrain for six years’ 
rent was a law of constant application ; 
but he was bound to say that that was 
not the case. Not’ in one case in 6,000 
was a distress put in for such a long 
period as six years. They should deal 
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with this matter not in the way of 
absurd theory, but as practical men; 
and what were the facts? There were 
a great number of instances where rent 
was due for two, and, perhaps, for three 
years. Landlords had extended to their 
tenants great consideration, and trustees 
had done so too, because they were able, 
if necessary, to put the existing law into 
force; but if this clause passed in its 
present form, every trustee in defence 
of his trust must speedily put the law 
into execution, and thus a mischief of 
great extent would be created which 
they all desired toavoid. This Amend- 
ment was clearly conceived in the 
interests of that unfortunate class of 
tenants who were in great difficulties 
through a succession of disastrous sea- 
sons. It would be much the best course 
to have the Bill, so far as this point was 
concerned, to come into operation, as 
was suggested, a year later. If they 
were afraid that the accruing rent be- 
tween this and that time might add to 
the tenant’s difficulties, it would be easy 
to insert a provision that the accruing 
rent, from the time of the passing of 
the Bill, should be subject to the Bill, 
and that the rent recoverable as rent in 
arrear should be rent that was in arrear 
at the date of the passing of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had suggested another plan— 
quite a new way to pay old debts. How 
would that hon. Member like his busi- 
ness transactions to be cut short by a 
severe Act of Parliament, which should 
come into operation the moment it was 
passed, and prevent him from having 
the chance of recovering any of his bad 
debts, if he should be so unfortunate as 
to have any? But possibly there was 
an amount of prosperity in the hon. 
Gentleman’s trade which did not extend 
to agriculture. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would be passed in the interests 
of the tenants. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he would urge 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment, not on account of the landlords 
at all, but on account of those tenants 
who owed 18 months’ or two years’ rent. 
If the Bill was passed in its present 
form, giving such a short time to put 
the existing Law of Distress into opera- 
tion, it would be like raising a flood- 
gate, and letting the flood in on the 
tenant before he had made arrange- 
ments to pay. If the Government would 
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give them a year, there were thousands; 
and perhaps ten of thousands, who would 
probably be able to carry on ; but other- 
wise everybody would come down upon 
them all at once, and their livelihood 
wonld be taken away from them. In- 
deed, he thought it would be much 
better for the tenant that the interval 
should be two years instead of one; 
and he spoke simply in the interests of 
the tenant farmer. He agreed that if 
the tenant owed his landlord six years’ 
rent the sooner he was put out of his 
trouble the better, because he never 
would pay; but he spoke of those—and 
he knew scores of them in his own 
neighbourhood — who had carried on 
under great difficulties. He would not 
take up the time of the Committee any 
further ; but he hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment in the 
interests of the tenant farmers. 

Mr. DODSON said, in strict princi- 
ple this clause ought to be brought into 
operation immediately on the passing of 
the Act; but the Government had not 
provided for that, because they thought 
it would be somewhat hard on the par- 
ties concerned to bring it into instant 
operation. They had postponed the 
operation of the clause until the Ist 
of January, 1884; and he could not see 
what advantage there would be in post- 
poning it any longer. In the case of 
tenants in arrears of rent, what would 
be the effect of deferring the operation 
of the clause? It would give an oppor- 
tunity to add another year’s rent to the 
arrears which had already accumulated. 
He believed that any further postpone- 
ment would work injuriously towards 
the tenant, without being of any benefit 
to the landlord. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought there 
was no disposition on the part of Mem- 
bers on that side of the House to extend 
distress to six years’ rent ; but they did 
think, in the interest of the tenant, that 
some further extension of time should 
be given for the collection of the exist- 
ing arrears. He ventured to offer a 
suggestion to the Government which he 
hoped would be considered favourably 
—namely, that the clause should be 
left as it stood in the interest of the ten- 
ant with regard to the power of dis- 
traint, and that at the end of the clause 
they should add— 


‘* Except in the case of arrears of rent exist- 
ing at the time of the passing of this Act, which 
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shall be recoverable by distress up to the 1st of 
January, 1885.” 

Mr. CROPPER said, he thought the 
Government would do well to accept the 
proposal just made by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). Al- 
though in general he agreed with the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
yet, under the existing law, they could 
not help seeing that an immense number 
of executions would be put in at once. 
There were a vast number of Trustees 
of Corporate Bodies in the State—the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for in- 
stance, and others, who would have no 
alternative but to put in executions as 
soon as this Act became law ; and, there- 
fore, he agreed that it would be ad- 
visable that some such addition as was 
proposed by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire should be made to the 
clause. 

Mr. STORER said, he preferred the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Devon (Mr. Carpenter Garnier), 
in the interests of the tenants, to that of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), because it was well 
known that there were arrears of rent, 
and that these arrears of rent were 
being paid up by instalments, and be- 
cause he believed that the extension of 
time would enable the tenants to go on 
paying these instalments, and, perhaps, 
retain possession of their holdings. He 
was certainly of opinion that an exten- 
sion of time for one year would be a 
good thing. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, there was 
this much in the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire—that it 
met a practical difficulty. He suggested 
that the hon. Member for South Devon 
(Mr. Carpenter Garnier) should with- 
draw his Amendment, with a view to 

ualifying it in the sense indicated by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he ventured to 
add his approval of the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. 
His reason was that many tradesmen 
to whom farmers were indebted were not 
aware to what extent the landlord could 
come down on the tenant; and the re- 
sult of the clause, as it stood, would be 
to bring down upon the tenants not only 
trustees and persons having the care of 

roperty, but also the tradesmen who 
ae accounts against them. 


Mr. Chaplin 


{COMMONS} 


Mr. GREGORY said, he believed the 
Amendment practically carried out the 
opinions and the intentions of Parties on 
both sides of the House—namely, that 
due security should be given for existing 
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arrears. He thought it would be ad- 
visable that the tenants should have 
some further time to make arrange- 
ments, otherwise it would be absolutely 
necessary for the owners to press for the 
outstanding arrears between the passing 
of the Act and the Ist of January next. 
But he considered it most necessary 
that, with regard to the sale of this 
year’s crops, the tenants should not be 
compelled to force them into the market 
and sell them at a considerable loss. It 
was the practice of factors and others to 
take advantage of the necessities of the 
tenant in paying his rent, and the con- 
sequence of that was that directly the 
crops were got in the prices went down; 
and, therefore, he said, with regard to 
stock, corn, or other produce of the 
farm, that it was most desirable to 
enable the tenants to realize them on 
proper terms. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to give further time for 
the settlement of arrears, which was a 
matter of great convenience to the ten- 
ant. The question was, whether it was 
fair and reasonable, under the circum- 
stances, to give some extension of credit 
to the tenant in arrear, so that he might 
not be forced to make bad bargains to 
meet the demands of the landlords, and 
in order that the landlords, particularly 
when in a fiduciary position as trustees 
or corporate bodies, should not be com- 
pelled at once to resort to extreme mea- 
sures of law ? 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment suggested by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire, which entirely re- 
moved his objection to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for South Devon. 
He did not think it mattered whether 
the clause came into operation on the 
passing of the Act, or on the Ist of 
January, 1884, as long as the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend was adopted. 

Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER said, 
if the Government would accept the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, he could not ac- 
cept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Devon for the reason he 
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had already stated. He thought the 
principle contained in the words sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire was a good one, in so far 
as it would continue for a year the term 
of credit for arrears due and recoverable 
at the time of the passing of the Act. 
He had some hesitation in accepting 
the words themselves, which might go 
further than was intended; and he 
would suggest to his hon. Friend that 
they should not be pressed then, but 
that they should be again brought up 
on Report. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, undoubtedly, he 
should not quarrel with the right hon. 
Gentleman about words, as he under- 
stood him to accept, on behalf of the 
Government, the principle of his pro- 
posal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, the 


Amendment he was about to move. 


would carry into effect the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee which sat last 
year to consider the question of distress. 
The recommendation of that Committee 
was that the right of distraint should be 
restricted to one year’s rent, and that it 
should only be exercised after six months’ 
rent had become due. The majority of 
the Committee were in favour of that 
recommendation, and he believed it was 
also supported by many Members of 
that House. He thought his Amend- 
ment expressed the object of the clause 
more plainly and intelligibly than the 
words in the Bill. The clause, of course, 
gave 12 months for distraint; but he 

ointed out that, after that point had 
(rons settled by the Committee, they 
came to the conclusion that if distraint 
were made after the last half-yearly 
portion of rent became due, it would not 
be in the interest of the tenant, landlord, 
or general creditor that the credit should 
continue for a longer period than six 
months. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 14, leave out all words after 
‘for’ to the end of the Clause, and insert— 
“More than one year’s rent; and proceedings 
for such distraint must be commenced within 
six months of the day on which such rent on 
the last payment to be made in respect thereof 
became due.” —(Sir Joseph Pease.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
think the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
quite realized that on most estates the 
rent was not collected until three months 
after it became due. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to make distress 
compulsory, perhaps within two or three 
months of the rent becoming due. This 
was clearly not in the interest of the 
tenants, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill would 
not accede to it, but that he would give 
his very careful consideration to the 
Amendment further down on the Paper, 
which proposed to extend the period 
within which a landlord might distrain 
from one year to two. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was his cus- 
tom only to receive his rents once a-year ; 
but the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) would compel him to collect them 
half-yearly, because he could only put 
in distress for the half-year that became. 
due. It would be an unusual thing in 
his neighbourhood to collect the rents 
half-yearly, and he knew many large 
estates in Kent where the same custom 
prevailed. The effect of the Amend- 
ment proposed would, in this respect, 
be very hard upon the tenants. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Durham was 
intended to carry out, literally, the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee, 
the effect of which, if it were carried 
out, would be that the landlord could 
never secure more than half-a-year’s 
arrears. He would point out to the 
Committee the effect of the clause as it 
stood. Suppose that he had a half-year’s 
rent due to him at Lady Day, and an- 
other half-year’s rent due at Michael- 
mas, 1883; he could allow those two 
half-years’ rents, being one year’s rent 
together, to remain in arrear up to one 
day short of Lady Day, 1884, and then 
he could destrain for one year’s rent, 
because every part of it had become due 
within one year. If they were to say 
that the rent should be collected within 
six months, the effect would be, as re- 
garded that half-year due at Lady Day, 
that he would not be able to collect it 
after Michaelmas, 1883 ; therefore, prac- 
tically, he would not be able to collect 
more than half-a-year’s rent. But the 
effect of the clause, as it stood, would 
be to carry out the reoommendation, and 
what was, no doubt, the intention, of the 
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Select Committee —namely, that the 
owners should be allowed to distrain for 
one year’s rent, and no more. As the 
élause was drawn, he would be compelled 
to distrain within one year from the 
time at which the first half-year’s rent 
became due. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, as a Member of 
the Committee referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he begged to say that 
he openly dissented from the recommen- 
dation with regard to distress at six 
months. He did not think there was 
any necessity for this stipulation at all, 
because, when they limited the amount 
of rent to be distrained for, practically 
they limited the tims within which they 
could put in the distress. He agreed 
that the Amendment would operate 
harshly in the case of landlords whose 
rent, as the hon. Member for East Sus- 
sox (Mr. Gregory) said, was collected 

early. 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
would point out that this clause was 
identical with the 51st section of the 
Irish Act relating to distress; and, so 
far as he could ascertain, no difficulty 
had arisen in that country in the work- 
ing of that section. What he desired 
was to get a distinct statement from the 
Government as to the construction they 
put upon this clause; and he was glad 
to find that the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster held clearly that a land- 
lord would have practically six months 
after the last half-year’s rent became 
due within which to distrain; in other 
words, that if half-a-year’s rent became 
due on the 29th September, 1882, and 
another half-year’s rent in the following 
March, the landlord could distrain for 
those two half-years’ rent at any time 
up to the 28th September, 1883. He 
was aware that a different view had 
been taken upon this point, which was, 
doubtless, the reason of the Amendment 
now under consideration. It was clear 
now that, though the rent was, in fact, 
accruing due from day to day, up to 
September, 1882, in the case suggested, 
it was not till the whole of. that half- 
year’s rent was due—namely, on the 
29th September, 1882—that the time 
began to run. 

R. DODSON said, he rose to ac- 
knowledge that the Government were 
eatly indebted to the hon. Baronet the 
ember for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) for the wording of this clause, 


Mr. Dodson 
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which was wholly taken from the Bil] 
introduced by him. The Government 
had carefully considered the way in 
which the clause should be drawn, to 
see whether they could improve upon 
the hon. Gentleman’s wording ; but they 
had come to the conclusion that im- 
provement was impossible, and they 
had accordingly adopted the clause as it 
stood. The construction placed on the 
clause by the Government was to this 
effect. If the landlord hada half-year’s 
rent due on Lady Day, 1883, and a 
half-year’s rent due at Michaelmas, he 
might allow these two half-years’ rent 
to wait until one day short of Lady Day, 
1884, and then distrain for two half- 
years’ rent. That was distraining for 
one year’s rent, the first half of which 
became due at Lady Day, 1883. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE said, from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it appeared there was very little dif- 
ference between the clause and the 
Amendment proposed. 

Mr. DODSON said, it appeared, then, 
that he and the hon. Member were 
agreed in principle; nevertheless, he 
preferred the words in the Bill, as being 
much clearer than those of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, it appeared 
to him that the Oommittee were all 
agreed as to what it was desirable 
should be done. In his district it was 
usual to have an agreement which re- 
served the rent to be paid at each 
quarter-day; and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the ex- 
planation he had given held good with 
regard to agreements which reserved 
the rent in the manner he had described? 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, if the 
Committee had arrived at the conclusion 
that the words of the clause were as 
plain as those which he wished to sub- 
stitute for them, he was quite ready to 
acquiesce in that opinion. But he had 
proposed the Amendment because he 
thought the wording of the clause was 
indistinct, and he had sought to improve 


it. 

Srrk MATHEW WHITE - RIDLEY 
said, that owing to the manner in which 
rents were payable in his district, land- 
lords would find themselves in very con- 
siderable difficulty. If the clause passed 
in its present form, it would be neces- 
sary to put in execution almost before 
the rent became by custom payable. 
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Mr. WHITBREAD said, in cases 
where rent was payable every three 
months, it would not ordinarily be col- 
lected for the first three months unless 
the words ‘‘due and ordinarily pay- 
able’’ were in the agreement. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he would 
repeat the question with reference to 
agreements which reserved the rent to 
be paid at quarter-day. Would it be 
necessary toalter those agreements to pro- 
vide for the payment of the rent half- 
yearly ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERscHELL) said, in cases where 
the rent was payable in December, 
March, June, and September, the land- 
lord could distrain down to the follow- 
ing December. He did not quite un- 
derstand the point which the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished him to reply upon. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, the right 
hon. Gentleman(Mr. Dodson) had stated 
that if a half-year’s rent were due at 
Lady Day, 1883, and a second half- 
year’s rent at Michaelmas, 1883, the 
landlord could distrain until within one 
day short of Lady Day, 1884. The point 
on which he desired information was 
this. If the rent were payable quarterly, 
must the landlord distrain at Christmas 
and March? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HercuHe 1) signified dissent. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was 
no doubt that if the Government in- 
tended that there should be the right of 
distress for one year from the date the 
rent became due, they had, practically, 
curtailed the time to some six or eight 
months. Thehon. Baronet the Member 
for South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) 
had pointed out that the rents in that 
district were due on the old Lady Day. 
He would also be aware that, practically, 
on most estates they were not collected 
for some considerable time afterwards. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman, 
with the aid of his legal advisers, would 
take into consideration a form of words 
that would obviate the difficulty which 
might arise in this case. 

Mr. WHITBREAD wished to point 
out that if a tenant were in arrear for a 
whole year’s rent, under ordinary custom 
that rent would be received three months 
after the expiration of the year; there- 
fore, if the landlord could distrain for a 
year’s rent under this clause, he could, 
practically, only distrain for three quar- 
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ters of a year’s rent. He hoped his 
right hon. Friend would make this mat- 
ter clear on Report. 

Mr. FLOYER said, it was quite clear 
that where rents were payable quarterly 
and colleeted half-yearly, the landlord 
would only be able to get three quarters 
of a year’s rent under the clause. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
point that it was the custom, on many 
estates, to give a certain amount of grace 
in the collection of rents might be met 
by a proviso at the end of the clause, to 
the effect that where it appeared to be 
the ordinary practice of the estate by 
agreement between landlord and tenant 
that the rent should be payable some 
time after it became legally due, there 
should be a corresponding extension of 
time. He would not bind himself to 
the actual words, but would take the 
matter into consideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, he 
desired, by the Amendment he was 
about to move, to give effect to a Reso- 
lution arrived at by the House not more 
than two years ago, and which received 
the support of hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench; amongst 
them, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who, on that occa- 
sion, said he was prepared to support 
the Resolution, and would have been 
also ready to support a Bill dealing 
with the Law of Distress. It was with 
feelings of disappointment that he saw 
that the Government had dealt with 
the question of distress by way of legal 
compromise, instead of the abolition of 
a mischievous law. He believed that the 
alterations which the Bill made in the 
Law of Distress removed some of those 
scandals. with which they were occa- 
sionally astonished; but, at the same 
time, it utterly failed to touch the points 
which he and his hon. Friends objected 
to. They objected to the Law of Dis- 
tress, because it was a highly exceptional 
privilege altogether opposed to the gene- 
ral principles of our law, and because it 
was an old law derived from a state of 
society that had entirely passed away. 
The Law of Distress sprang into exist- 
ence at a time when the agricultural 
interests in the country stood upon very 
different conditions. The Law of Dis- 
tress in its ancient form bore no re- 
semblance to its present shape. He did 
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not think it desirable to occupy the time 
of the Committee by going into the his- 
tory of that law, although it would be 
an exceedingly interesting subject; but 
he would remind the Committee that the 
Law of Distress was enforced by the 
most arbitrary, unjust, and severe pro- 
ceedings. He ventured to say that it 
stood alone in the legal system of the 
country, in so far as it allowed a man 
to take the law into his own hands, 
simply on account of a certain right 
arising out of the Lawof Property. This 
question had been before a Select Oom- 
mittee, which came to the conclusion 
that the Law of Distress, by the way in 
which it was enforced, inflicted great 
. hardship on tenants. In former years, 
when the subject was under discussion 
in that House, a great deal was heard 
about hypothecations, and matters of 
that kind, which he did not now pro- 
pose to go into. He thought he was 
justified in assuming that the law was 
entirely exceptional in our legal system 
so far as it gave a preferential right to 
the landlord over all other creditors. 
One of the main reasons why they ob- 
jected to the Law of Distraint, and asked 
for its abolition, was that it impaired 
the credit of the farmer, because it gave 
a preferential security to one particular 
class of creditors, while it diminished 
the security of all the others. But it 
was always said, in reply to that argu- 
ment, that although the Law of Distress 
might operate unfavourably to the ten- 
ant with regard to bankers and mer- 
chants, on the other hand, it improved 
the credit of the farmer with the land- 
lord, and enabled the landlord to stand 
by him year after year, and show him 
an amount of kindness and considera- 
tion, and that, by abolishing the Law 
of Distress, they would destroy the 
advantage which the tenant enjoyed 
through the forbearance of his land- 
lord. Again, it was urged against the 
abolition of the Law of Distress that 
the existing law enabled persons who 
would not otherwise be accepted as 
farmers to get farms; and it was said 
that the law should be retained for the 
sake of an industrious class of men 
with small capital. It seemed to him 
that it would be a most unfortunate 
thing to lay down the principle that the 
Law of Distress should continue for a 
reason of that kind; and it was upon 
that ground that they believed the law 
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to be injurious to the community at 
large. He put forward this Amendment 
as a protest against the action of the 
Government in not logically and con- 
sistently acting upon a principle which 
they themselves had accepted. It was 
avery great pity that the Government 
had not dealt with this question once 
for all, because he believed that the 
farmers throughout the country would 
not be satisfied while this law, founded 
upon an obsolete state of things, was 
allowed to remain on the Statute Book. 
For these reasons he asked the Govern- 
ment, even at the eleventh hour, to ac- 
cept the Amendment which he now 
begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
14, leave out all after ‘‘rent.”—(Mr. 
Blennerhassett.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
Committee would not think it necessary 
to enter into a long debate on this 
Amendment. He was not. himself over 
favourable to the Law of Distress in its 
present form ; but he could not disguise 
from himself the fact that there existed 
a great diversity of opinion as to its 
merits on the part of those who were 
concerned in it. The Government had 
recently before them the Report of two 
Bodies who sat to inquire into the sub- 
ject—namely, the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, and another Committee, 
presided over by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
both of which Bodies concurred in re- 
commending, not the abolition, but the 
modification, of the Law of Distress— 
that was to say, the limitation of the 
power of distress to a specified period. 
Accordingly, the Government had limited 
the power of distress to one year. He 
was not going to enter on all the argu- 
ments bearing upon this question; but 
he would shortly state two of them. The 
argument which they heard generally in 
favour of the abolition of the Law of 
Distress was that it enabled a landlord 
to accept a tenant with little capital, be- 
cause he could trust to the power of 
distress for the payment of his rent. 
The other argument was that it gave an 
unjust preference to the landlord over 
the creditor. Well, both the evils to 
which those arguments applied were 
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reduced to a minimum by limiting the 
distress to one year. In the first place, 
when the landlord knew that he could 
only distrain for one year’s rent, he 
would not be so ready to accept tenants 
with small capital; secondly, other per- 
sons would be able to measure the credit 
which they gave to the tenant, because 
they would know that the landlord’s 
preferential claim through the power of 
distress was limited to one year’s rent. 
Without going into the subject any 
further, he contended that the Reports 
of the two Commissions constituted a 
complete justification for the Govern- 
ment in proposing this clause, which he 
trusted the Committee would allow to 
be retained in its present form. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, this was 
one of the most important questions 
dealt with in the Bill, and he thought 
it should be fairly placed before the 
Committee. He was willing to admit 
that the amendment of the law intro- 
duced by the Government would, to a 
certain extent, be favourable to the 
farmer’s creditors; but he said that it 
did not constitute any advantage to the 
tenant himself; indeed, it seemed to 
place him in a worse position than he 
occupied before. The complaint of the 
tenant farmers was that the Law of Dis- 
tress induced landlords to take tenants 
with capital inadequate for the farms 
which they wished to occupy, the result 
being that that those tenants offered a 
larger rent in order to induce the land- 
lords to accept them. The landlord 
having done that, the law stepped in 
and gave him a guarantee before all 
the other creditors of the tenant for 
the payment of that excessive rent. He 
was entirely in favour of the poor man 
getting a farm in proportion to the 
capital which he possessed; but there 
was no kindness in giving a man a farm 
larger than his capital justified, because 
the practice could have no other effect 
than to get the man into difficulties. It 
was in this way that capital was driven 
away from the land. He said it would 
have been far more creditable to the 
Government not to have touched the 
question of distraint at all, than to have 
brought in this compromise, which was 
really detrimental to the tenant farmers, 
while, at the same time, it disappointed 
the expectations which had been raised 
amongst that class. He could not under- 
stand the change that had come over 
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the Government since the time when 
they supported the Resolution of the 
hon. Member who had just moved the 
abolition of the Law of Distress. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in deprecating any prolongation of the 
discussion on the Law of Distress, because 
he foresaw the uselessness of argument. 
Anyone having sat in that House for a 
length of time must know that in mat- 
ters of this kind the House was entirely 
dominated by landlords. Now, when 
the Government supported the Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett), he presumed 
that that support rested upon some in- 
telligible basis, and that when the Prime 
Minister assured the farmers of England 
that the Law of Distress was a law of 
severity which could not be justified, the 
right -hon. Gentleman had some ground 
for expressing that opinion. Had any- 
thing happened since that time to alter 
the character of the law in question ? 
The subject had been discussed over and 
over again ; and, as far as he was aware, 
it stood in precisely the same condition 
as when the Government supported the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, and the Prime 
Minister expressed the opinion to which 
he had juet alluded. Had the Govern- 
ment changed its opinion, because a 
Royal Commission and a Select Oom- 
mittee, composed in the main of land- 
owners, expressed themselves in favour 
of maintaining the Law of Distress, re- 
stricting it to one year? He was forced 
to the conclusion that the Government 
had taken their stand upon the opinion 
expressed by two Bodies obviously 
favourable to the landlords. He would 
ask the Committee whether, if this law 
were not in existence, any Government, 
Conservative or Liberal, would have 
dared to propose its introduction—would 
they have dared to propose a measure 
conferring a class privilege of the worst 
kind? They would have found such a 
proposal denounced by all classes in the 
country. They had heard a great deal 
upon the doctrine of freedom of con- 
tract, both out-of-doors as well as in the 
House ; but landlords and owners of real 
property were not prepared to depend 
upon freedom of contract for the pay- 
ment or recovery of rent; they wanted 
the protection of an exceptional law, 
and abandoned the principle of free- 
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dom of contract. He considered that 
the Committee by its action was pre- 
paring for the circumstances which would 
attend the advent of Henry George and 
his followers. He (Mr J. Howard) 
was opposed to the advent of. Henry 
George. He was opposed to the prin- 
ciples Henry George advocated ; and it 
was on that ground, and because he 
wished to stave off the occasion for re- 
volution, that he supported this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, he sin- 
cerely hoped that this Amendment would 
be pressed to a Division, and that the 
country would have a chance of seeing, 
in the black and white of the Division 
List, the names of each of those who 
supported the Amendment, and who, 
on a point which the farmers themselves 
were well qualified to judge, were ready 
to write themselves down as the worst 
enemies of that class. With the. plau- 
sible absurdity of the sitting tenant fal- 
lacy, it might be possible to impose on 
the ignorance and discontent of a sec- 
tion of the agricultural community ; but 
on this point, as regarded the abolition 
of the Law of Distress, the miscalled 
Farmers’ Alliance were obliged at last 
to cast off the sheep’s clothing of pseudo- 
friendship for the farmer, and to show 
themselves in their true colours. The 
matter had been thoroughly sifted, both 
by a Select Committee appointed for 
that purpose, and by the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Committee on Agriculture ; and 
there was absolutely no evidence in 
favour of the view of those who would 
abolish the Law of Distress ; while to-day 
the Committee had heard nothing new 
’ upon the question. As the Represen- 
tative of a constituency which, he be- 
lieved, contained a larger number of 
tenant farmers than any other consti- 
tuency in the country, he could honestly 
say that to his views on this subject did 
he attribute his presence on the Conser- 
vative Benches. He did not intend to 
repeat the well-known arguments on the 
subject. They all knew the manner in 
which the abolition of the law would 
operate against the small tenant farmer; 
and they all knew that it was not a 
landlord’s question, because the landlord 
had various means of protecting himself. 
As regarded the belief that the abolition 
of the law would work in favour of the 
general creditor, he would only remind 
the Committee that last year the hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Cardigan 
(Mr. D. Davies) had said that he was a 
creditor of agriculturists each year to the 
extent of thousands of pounds, and that 
his losses had never int more than 
£10 per year. It was from the big far- 
mers, the money-lenders, and the agri- 
cultural implement makers that this 
agitation sprung. The large farmer saw 
in this proposal a prospect of being 
able to add smaller farms to his own 
at decreased rent, owing to diminished 
competition. The money-lender knew 
perfectly well that, if the Law of Dis- 
tress were abolished, the farmer would 
be driven to borrow money from him at 
a high rate of interest, instead of, as 
now, receiving a credit of many months 
from his landlord; and the agricultural 
implement maker knew full well that 
big farmers meant large capital, and 
the ability to invest freely in expensive 
agricultural implements. He (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) was at a loss to understand 
how anyone who pretended to have an 
interest in the welfare of the smaller 
tenant farmers could support an Amend- 
ment for the abolition of the Law of 
Distress. The acknowledged injustice 
of the present system, under which a 
landlord was able to exercise his power 
of distraint for the long period of six 
years, and over certain properties not 
the property of the tenant, was effec- 
tually removed by the present measure ; 
but he trusted that, with regard to the 
present sweeping and pernicious Amend- 
ment, the country would note the quar- 
ter from which it emanated, and that 
the Committee would show its apprecia- 
tion, both of object and subject, by re- 
jecting it by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not propose to prolong the discussion, 
but merely wished to explain the sug- 
gestion which had been put forward by 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
J. Howard), that the Government in 
this matter had taken their view solely 
from the landlords. On the second 
reading of the Bill, he (Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre) stated that in his opinion a large 
majority of tenant farmers at the present 
time were opposed .altogether to the 
total abolition of the Law of Distress. 
Everything he had heard since then con- 
firmed that view. There was no doubt 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bedfordshire represented the view 
of a very small section of tenant far- 
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mers. Although there might be many 
theoretical yiews in favour of total aboli- 
tion, yet he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) believed 
that if they attempted to carry out that 
view it would be attended with very 
disastrous results. He need hardly re- 
mind the House of what had already 
been stated in the course of the debate— 
namely, that a large number of tenant 
farmers were in arrears with their rent, 
owing to agricultural depression. Now, 
if it were known that Parliament werecon- 
templating the total abolition of the Law 
of Distrees, he believed that great pres- 
sure would be brought to bear, and that 
distress would be levied immediately. 
Holding the view that tenant farmers 
as a class were not favourable to the 
views on this matter of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bedfordshire, he 
hoped the Committee would not assent 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
hoped the Committee would bear with 
him for a few moments while he offered 
some observations upon the remarks 
which had just been made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Guy Dawnay) 
and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). He admitted that there was 
a difference of opinion among tenant 
farmers upon this subject, and he had 
never disguised that fact either from 
himself or from the Committee. He had, 
however, attended as many meetings of 
farmers up and down the country as any 
hon. Member, and he had had as many 
opportunities of judging of the opinions 
held by tenant farmers. He had addressed 
scores of meetings at which the question 
of the Law of Distress had been raised, 
and he could only remember one occa- 
sion on which a tenant farmer had stood 
forward to advocate the continuance of the 
Law of Distress. He had, however, known 
scores of farmers advocate the total abo- 
lition of the Law of Distress. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire had referred to 
what he called the want of evidence in 
favour of the proposed abolition. Now, 
he (Mr. J. Howard) had been a Member 
of the Select Committee which sat on 
this question, and one intelligent farmer 
after another—including the Gentleman 
who contested the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, at the last election, with the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Guy Dawnay)—con- 
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clusively proved to his (Mr. J. Howard’s) 
mind, that the Law of Distress led to 
rent being raised to an artificial stan- 
dard, that it impaired the credit of the 
farmer with the banker and with the 
trader, and that it had the effect of re- 
pelling capital from the land. Now, the 

on. Gentleman the Member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire had alluded 
to the trade in which he (Mr. J. Howard) 
was engaged. If the hon. Gentleman, 
or any other hon. Gentleman, imagined 
that he (Mr. J. Howard) was ashamed 
of his calling, they were very much mis- 
taken. He was proud of being an agri- 
cultural implement maker, proud of the 
advantages which his class had conferred 
on the agriculture of this country, and 
upon the agriculture of the world. He 
was still more proud of the various ways 
in which his class had lightened the toil 
of humanity; and, therefore, do not let 
hon. Members suppose that these allu- 
sions to his business, although display- 
ing want of taste, were annoying to him. 
As a matter of fact, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire showed by his speech how 
little he knew of the question on which 
he was talking. If the hon. Member 
knew anything at all about the trade, 
he would know that the great agri- 
cultural implement makers had really 
no relations with the farmers; their 
relations were with the middle men. 
To show how little the great agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers were 
concerned in the abolition of the Law 
of Distress, when the charge was first 
made that this agitation against the 
Law of Distress was got up by agri- 
cultural implement makers in their own 
interest, he ascertained what the losses 
of his own firm were in the shape of 
bad debts. He found that they did 
not amount altogether to 4 per cent, 
and he had compared notes with other 
implement manufacturers, and he found 
that their experience corresponded with 
his own; the extent to which their in- 
terests would be affected by the pro- 

osed abolition was infinitesimal. The 

on. Gentleman (Mr. Dawnay) had said 
that he had advanced nothing new upon 
this subject. He (Mr. J. Howard) might 
retort that charge, and say that if the 
hon. Gentleman would tell them what 
natural right the landowners, the most 
opulent class of the community, had to 
these exceptional privileges, he would 
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be advancing something new. He (Mr. 
J. Howard) had often propounded this 
question, but had never had an answer. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 207, 
Noes 58: Majority 149.—(Div. List, 
No. 224.) 


‘Lorv BURGHLEY proposed, in line 
15, to leave out ‘‘ one year,’’ and insert 
‘*two years.’”’ He said that the Law of 
Distress was instituted in the interest of 
agriculturists generally, and if they cut 
it down to the short period of 12 months, 
they did not inflict harm particularly 
upon the tenant and the landlord in 
cases where they were both solvent, but 
they did create a burden upon the inte- 
rests of agriculture generally. It was 
quite impossible for hon. Members to 
shut their eyes to the fact that agricul- 
ture did not depend upon a 12 months’ 
system. If a tenant had only to have 
12 months’ credit wherewith to work his 
farm, he would stand in a very poor 
position as compared with tenants of 
former days, who had very long credit 
at their disposal. Hon. Members knew 
full well the low condition to which agri- 
culture had arrived in consequence of 
the late bad seasons; and it was im- 
possible for them not to know that, 
owing to the Law of Distress system for 
six years, many insolvent tenants had 
been able to carry on their farms 
through the bad times, and that now 
they were gradually righting themselves. 
There was a class of tenant attention to 
whom had not been as yet called, and 
that was the class who now occupied 
their farms, having nothing at their dis- 
posal at all, except what they were 
given by the kindness of their landlords, 
to keep the farms going as best they 
could. How would such a class of 
tenants exist if a 12 months’ system of 
distress only prevailed? He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
15, leave out ‘‘oneyear,”’ and insert “two 
years.” —(Lord Burghley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘one year’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Committee must recollect that, in the 
course of the earlier part of the de- 
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themselves on the subject, and stated 
that it was only on very rare occasions 
that distress had been levied for more 
than two years. If this Amendment 
were adopted, the Committee practicaily 
would be doing nothing; it would be 
practically no change whatever. Tho 
proposal of the Government was that 
distress should be reduced to 12 months, 
and in favour of that view they had the 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons which sat last year. That 
Committee was one of the most import- 
ant which ever sat on agricultural ques- 
tions. It was presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen), and it reported unani- 
mously in favour of reducing the Law of 
Distress to one year. The noble Lord 
(Lord Burghley) compared the condi- 
tion of the farmers of the present day 
with that of the farmers of former days. 
It would be most undesirable that 
farmers should take two years’ credit 
for the purpose of working their farms. 
If that were the only ground on which 
the Law of Distress could be main- 
tained, it would appear to him to bea 
weak argument in its favour. It was 
one of the strongest arguments against 
the proposal. If farmers were to obtain 
credit indirectly in this way—if they 
were to be enabled to get into arrear 
for two years for the purpose of en- 
abling them to work their farms, it cer- 
tainly appeared to him to be an argu- 
ment against the proposal of the noble 
Lord, rather than an argument in its 
favour. All he could say was, that he 
hoped hon. Members would adhere to 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
last year, and stand by the proposal in 
the Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment; but, after the ques- 
tion had been so extensively discussed, 
he did not propose to detain the Com- 
mittee any length of time with regard to 
it. What they ought to endeavour to 
arrive at was this—to give the land- 
lord an opportunity of extending to the 
tenant the utmost latitude that was pos- 
sible in bad times compatible with the 
best interest of the tenant himself. He 
meant by that, that it was not to the in- 
terest of the tenant to allow him to run 
so far into arrear as to become hope- 
lessly involved and in such a condition 
as to be unable to extricute himself 
again from his difficulties. They should 
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give a tenant as much latitude as pos- 
sible short of forcing him into a position 
of this kind. They should give him 
sufficient latitude to enable him when 
good times recurred to clear off his 
liabilities. Two years, it seemed to him, 
should be sufficient timé to enable the 
tenant to recover his position, although 
he did not think it would be wise to go 
beyond two years. It appeared to him 
that this was the only logical ground 
upon which they could defend the Law 
of Distress. The Bill proposed to limit 
the period to one year; but he did not 
think that was a sufficiently long period, 
as it would very often oblige landlords 
in their own interest to step in and claim 
arrears, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the farmer, and when it would be more 
convenient to all parties concerned to be 
able to allow the tenant another year, 
so as to avail himself of a recurrence of 
good times to extricate himself from his 
difficulties. Reference had been made 
to the Select Committee and the Royal 
Commission. He (Mr. Chaplin) did not 
know how far the labours of the Select 
Committee might have extended; but of 
this he was sure that, undoubtedly, an 
enormous amount of evidence was taken 
on this question by the Royal Commis- 
sion; and speaking from memory, be- 
cause he had not the evidence before 
him, he believed the farmers were, with 
very few exceptions—he might say 
practically unanimous —in favour. of 
retaining the Law of Distress in a modi- 
fied farm. The farmers took this view 
in their own interests. The period that 
seemed to commend itself generally to 
their views was two years, and not a 
shorter time than that. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
desired to state that in the Bill which he 
had introduced last year upon this sub- 
ject, he had fixed the limit at two years. 
But since then he had made further 
injury into the subject, and he thought, 
upon the whole, that tenant farmers, 
and, in many cases, landlords, preferred 
one year to the limit of two years. The 
Committee of 1882 had also reported in 
favour of one year, and the evidence 
before them was strongly in favour of 
the shortertime. In making the change 
to one year in the Bill which he intro- 
duced this year, he was also influenced 
by the hope that the opposition to the 
Law of Distress would be, if not put an 
end to, at all events greatly diminished, 
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if the right to destrain was so limited. 
He would only add that this clause was 
the same in terms as the 51st section of 
the Irish Distress Act, 23 & 24 Vict. 
c. 154;-and, therefore, as uniformity in 
the legislation of the two countries was 
desirable, so far as was practicable, the 
adoption of the clause in this Bill would 
be a step in that direction. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
having voted against the proposal for 
enabling the landlord to distrain for one 
year’s arrears, he felt he could not 
consistently vote for an Amendment 
enabling the landlord to distrain for 
two years’ arrears. If the Lawof Distress 
was not to be abolished, he would much 
rather that it should remain as it was 
than that it should be modified in the 
manner proposed by the noble Lord 
(Lord Burghley). He believed the 
Amendment would be of no benefit to 
the tenant farmers; and, seeing that the 
Government were committed to the re- 
tention of the proposal in the clause, he 
should abstain from voting on this occa- 
sion, and if he had any influence with 
hon. Members around him he should 
certainly advise them to follow his ex- 
ample. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he did not wish to discuss the question at 
any length; but he would point out that 
unless this Amendment were adopted, 
distress for tithe would remain at two 
years, and distress under the Bill would 
be for one year only; also, where the 
landlord paid the tithe and merged it 
in the rent, he would be able to distrain 
for two years for one portion, and for 
only one year for the other part. That 
would be unequal and anomalous. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
could not support the Amendment of his 
noble Friend (Lord Burghley), believing 
that one year was the best period. He 
had the honour of serving on the Com- 
mittee of last year, the majority of which 
were in favour of one year as against 
two. The constituency he had the 
honour to represent was in favour of 
the shorter period, and the county in 
which that constituency was situated 
was the one in which the agitation 
against theLaw of Distress first began, 
and where the subject had been most 
thoroughly considered. There were 
other reasons beyond those laid down 
by the hon. Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland) why they should stick 
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to one year, one of which was that 
when Faery wag a meeting of creditors or 
prees ings under bankruptcy, a land- 
ord could only distrain for one year’s 


rent. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he had had 
the honour to serve on the Select Com- 
mittee of last year, and they were unani- 
mously of opinion—except those Mem- 
bers who were in favour of the total 
abolition of the Law of Distress—that the 
period should be one year. He trusted 
that no alteration would be made in 
the proposal of the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
his noble Friend (Lord Burghley) would 
bring this matter to a Division. The 
hon. Member for Midhurst had men- 
tioned that he originally proposed two 
years in his Bill, and that he subse- 
quently came to the opinion that one 
year was better than two. Well, he 
would point out that he never knew any 
subject in which public opinion in agri- 
cultural circles had so steadily changed 
as it had done on the Law of Distress. 
Some two or three years ago a clause in 
favour of the entire abolition of the Law 
of Distress would have been carried by 
the solid vote of hon. Members opposite 
representing farming constituencies, and 
would have been supported by not a few 
hon. Members sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House. If Her Majesty’s 
Government would question hon. Mem- 
bers representing agricultural consti- 
tuencies upon this point, they would find 
frém those hon. Fegtloman that those 
constituencies had of late entirely changed 
their views upon this subject. The falla- 
cies that passed muster at one time had 
been one by one removed; and hethought 
that now it would be found that there 
was a general prevalence of opinion in 
favour of a two years’ distress. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
greatest evil of the Law of Distress was 
that it would lead to undue competition 
for farms. But, however, if the Law of 
Distress was to be continued, it would 
be more advantageous to the farmer that 
the period should be two years than that 
it should be one. The great objection 
he had to the Law of Distress was in 
regard to its effect of raising the rent of 
tenant farmers, and he considered that 
to restrict it to one year would only give 
the landlords more reason for being 
sharp with the tenants than they had at 
present. It would be of no benefit to 
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the farmer to limit it to one year, and 
for that reason he could not vote upon 
the question. 

Cotone, KINGSCOTE said, that hay- 
ing heard the evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission, he wished to add 
his testimony -to the fact that tenant 
farmers, were strongly of opinion that 
the Law of Distress should not be abo- 
lished. That fact came out very strongly 
before the Commission from witnesses 
who were entirely of the tenant farmer 
class. As to whether the limit should 
be one or two years, the Commission had 
come to the conclusion that the longer 
period would be by far the best. He 
was not very strongly of that opinion 
himself; but still, having gathered evi- 
dence upon the subject, he wished to 
add his testimony to the fact that the 
tenant farmers of the country did not 
wish to see the Law of Distress abolished. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to put in a plea on behalf of 
the tenant farmers—the small tenant 
farmers, and not the large ones, as the 
latter could do with the Law of Distress 
as it at present stood on the Bill. He 
wished to put in a plea on behalf of men 
who had crngelee into the position of 
tenant farmers from the position of farm 
labourers, who hon. Members sitting be- 
low the Gangway on the Ministerial side 
of the House were so anxious to see in 
the occupation of the land. On behalf of 
these people he urged upon the Com- 
mittee that it would be more to their 
benefit to fix the period at two years 
than to retain it at one. Supposing a 
landlord was not able to let a holding to 
a tenant of this kind without some valua- 
tion as to improvements. If there was 
a valuation upon the holding it would 
be allowed to stand against the rent, 
and the tenant having two years allowed 
him would be able gradually to pay the 
rent and clear off the valuation. In all 
probability the tenant would not be able 
to pay the valuation at once, as he would 
have to expend his small stock of money 
in buying cattle and horses and farm- 
ing tackle. He would be naturally 
anxious to struggle on, and, being a 
working man earning his subsistence by 
his own labour, he would be able to pay 
off the valuation by putting extra labour 
into his farm. It was clear that to such 
a man two years would be better than 
one to enable him to pay off the whole 
debt in this way. 
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Mz. DODSON said, he should not 
have risen to address the Committee but 
for the argument of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman who had just sat down 
in favour of the period of two years. 
He would draw the attention of hon. 
Members to the singular fact that the 
name of the hon. Baronet (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) was on the back of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland), which Bill fixed 
the term at one year. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he must interrupt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dodson). It was true his 
name was on the back of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Midhurst; but it had 
been put there on the distinct under- 
standing that he (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) should propose and vote for a 
period of two years instead of one year. 

Mr. DODSON: Then I congratulate 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman on hav- 
ing made a precedent unknown in the 
annals of Parliament. — 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
must interrupt the right hon. Gentle- 
man again. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware of the fact that 
the period in the Bill was two years. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) 
came to me and said—‘‘ You won’t take 
your name from the back of the Bill if 
the period is altered to a year?”’ And I 
replied—‘‘ No ; I will not do so if I am 
allowed to vote for a period of two 

ears.” 

Mr. DODSON : So the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet said—‘‘ No; I will keep 
my name on provided I am allowed to 
run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds.”” The hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) said that 
the greatest evil of the Law of Distress 
was that it led to undue competition 
for farms; and yet he argued that 
the period should be two years rather 
than one. I must point out that so far 
as there is a tendency to undue compe- 
tition, the longer the period the greater 
will be that competition. I have only 
one other point to call attention to. We 
have upon this question of two years 
and one year, the opinion of the Royal 
Commission on the one side, and the re- 
commendation of the Committee of the 
House on the other. Well, the Com- 
mittee was appointed specially to in- 
quire into this particular subject; whereas 
the Royal Commission only went into it 
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amongst a host of other matters. There- 
fore, if we are to form an opinion be- 
tween the two, I must say that the con- 
clusion of the Committee appears to me 
to be the weightier. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he had attended 
a meeting on the subject of this Bill of 
the Chamber of Agriculture at Wor- 
cester. When they had come to this 
provision, he had intimated his intention 
of voting for two years, and when he 
did so there was a general cheer all 
along his line. 

CotoneL RUGGLES - BRISE said, 
there had been a very strong opinion in 
the Committee in favour of one year ; 
and, so far as he had been enabled 
to gather the opinion out-of-doors, that 
term received the most general support. 
He trusted, therefore, that the noble 
Lord (Lord Burghley) would not divide 
the Committee upon his Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 88; 
Noes 82: Majority 56.— (Div. List, 
No. 225.) 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Clause 16 (Limitation of distress in 
respect of things to be distrained). 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished, in 
line 19,to move, after the word ‘‘tenant,”’ 
to insert— 

“ And notice has been given to the landlord 

that such stock is not the property of the 
tenant.”’ 
He thought it only reasonable, if the 
distress was to be limited in this way, 
that when the stock upon a farm did not 
belong to the tenant, the landlord’s at- 
tention should be drawn to the fact. If 
this were not done, a landlord might be 
for some time erroneously under the im- 
pression that his tenant was a man of 
considerable means, when all the time 
that tenant’s stock might belong to 
somebody else. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 19, after “ tenant,’ insert 
“and notice has been given to the landlord that 
such stock is not the property of the tenant.” 
—(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he did not know 
how. this would work. Who was to give 
the notice ? 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: The tenant. 

Mr. DODSON said, the tenant would 
not take the trouble to do it. Why 
should he ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) in this matter. The Bill 
eg ie to afford the tenant facilities 

e did not now possess for obtaining 
cattle in some parts of the country for 
agistment; and he thought it only fair, 
that if this security of the landlord was 
to be limited, the landlord should be 
notified when the stock was not the pro- 
perty of the tenant. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked why the tenant should 
notify to the landlord? He should do 
it for this reason, that information might 
be conveyed to persons who put their 
cattle on a farmer’s land as to the posi- 
tion of that farmer, so that their pro- 
perty might not be seized for the pay- 
ment of his debts. The tenant had 
every inducement to give the notice to 
the landlord which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Chaplin) suggested. Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
considered that point. The Attorney 
General seemed to object to this view ; 
but if he had any knowledge on this 
subject, he would know that a great 
grievance had been felt in regard to the 
persons who let their cattle to go to the 
farms of other people as to their being 
placed in an unfair position. The 
Amendment would not cast much trou- 
ble upon the tenant; but it would pre- 
vent—and this was a point which had 
not been referred to—the risk of frau- 
dulent transfers of cattle in moments of 
difficulty to third parties. Where a ten- 
ant was in a serious difficulty, if he were 
inclined to be fraudulent, he would be 
very likely to make over his cattle to a 
third party, by means with which the 
Committee were familiar, and which he 
need not dwell upon in detail. There 
should be some protection afforded to 
those who needed protection in this 
matter, and the landlord should be noti- 
fied when that which to all outward ap- 
pearance was a security was really no- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. DODSON said, that this Amend- 
ment would in no way meet the case of 
fraudulent transfers. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that if a 
tenant purposed making away with his 
property by fraudulent transfer, the re- 
quirement of notice would defeat that 
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nam In the same way, if cattle or 
orses upon a farm belonged to some 
person other than the tenant, it was not 
asking anything extraordinary of the 
tenant that he should give notice to the 
landlord, because, if he did not give 
notice, the cattle would be liable to dis- 
traint. If he himself were to let cattle 
or horses go on to another man’s farm, 
he should insist on notice being given to 
prevent their being swept away to pay 
another man’s debts. The right hon. 
Gentleman might think this unneces- 
sary, or might disapprove of it; but he 
could not understand his saying there 
would be no inducement to give a speci- 
fied notice, for there would be every 
inducement. If the tenant wished to 
devote his land to pasture for other 
people’s cattle, it would be absolutely 
necessary for him that he should give 
notice that the cattle were not liable for 
other people’s debts. He hoped the 
Government would undertake further to 
consider this point. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he did not think 
this would be of. any beneficial or prac- 
tical use to the landlord, for there was 
nothing to prevent a tenant who was in 
difficulties combining with a dealer to 
take over the cattle in his name, and 
then give notice to the landlord that it 
was the dealer’s cattle. If notice was 
to be given to the landlord, it ought to 
be given to the other creditors also, be- 
cause everything on the farm was se- 
cured to the landlord. He was satisfied 
that the Amendment would have in- 
jurious effects. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought the 
argument of the hon. Member was in 
favour of the abolition of the Law of Dis- 
tress altogether; but, as this waa a minor 
point in the Bill, he would not press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND proposed 
to add, after the word ‘‘ feeding,” in 
line 29, the following words :— 


“ Provided always, that so long as any por- 
tion of such live stock shall remain on the said 
holding the right to distrain such portion shall 
continue to the full extent of the price originally 
pe pr to be paid for the feeding of the whole 
of such live stock, or if part of such price has 
been bona fide paid to the tenant. under the 
agreement, then to the full extent of the price 
then remaining unpaid.”’ 


He said that this Proviso was substan- 
tially taken from the Hypothec Amend- 
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ment Act, 30 & 31 Vict. c. 42, s. 5, and 
the object which he had in proposing it 
was two-fold. In the first place, it was 
only reasonable that if the owner of the 
live stock removed some part of it from 
the tenant’s holding, the remaining part 
should be subject to the same liability 
as attached to the whole; and, in the 
second place, it seemed only just and 
reasonable that if, under the terms of 
the agistment agreement, the owner of 
the stock, as was frequently the case, 
had made bond fide payment to the tenant 
on account of the whole price originally 
agreed upon, he should not be called 
upon or be liable to pay to the landlord 
the whole of the price originally agreed 
upon, or have his stock distrained, but 
that he should in such case only be 
liable for the part unpaid. He hoped 
the Government would accept this Pro- 
viso. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 29, to add, at the end of the Clause, 
“ Provided always, that so long as any portion 
of such live stock shall remain on the said hold- 
ing the right to distrain such portion shall con- 
tinue to the full extent of the amount originally 
agreed to be paid for the feeding of the whole of 
such live stock, or if part of such price has been 
bona fide paid to the tenant under the agree- 
ment, then to the full extent of the price 
remaining unpaid.”— (Sir Henry Holland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added. 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscnet) said, he thought 
the proposed addition would be desirable, 
and would make clear what otherwise 
might be left open to doubt. He would, 
therefore, accept the Amendment. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Lorv BURGHLEY (on behalf of Sir 
JoszPH PxrasE) proposed to insert, in 
page 7, line 81, after ‘‘ tenant,” the 
words— 

‘“‘ Having upon it, or upon one or more of the 
main parts thereof, the name of the owner.” 
He thought this was a very necessary 
Amendment, for when the implements 
belonging to the tenant had to be dis- 
tinguished from the hired implements, 
it would be a great advantage to have 
the names of owners who supplied 
agricultural implements. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 31, after ‘‘ tenant,’’ to insert, 
* Having upon it, or upon one or more of the 
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main parts thereof, the name of the owner.”’— 
(Lord Burghley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. DODSON said, he could not see 
any special advantage in this proposal, 
It would involve a good deal of trouble, 
and would give no security against fraud. 

Mr. WARTON said, he approved of 
the Amendment, believing that it would 
bea great advantage to have the maker’s 
or the owner’s name on the implements. 
People who had valuable articles had 
them all marked for their protection, 
and it was much more necessary to have 
protection for property ona farm. That 
the argument of trouble should be ad- 
vanced by a Minister showed what a 
wretched pitch this Bill had reached. 

Cotonzt RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
thought there was something in the 
Amendment. It was the habit of many 
manufacturers to lend implements to 
farmers, to be paid for in three or four 
years; and it would be well that their 
name should be on the implements until 
the expiration of that period. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he hoped the 
Government would not agree to the 
Admendment, for it was distinctly in- 
expedient, and would not effect its in- 
tended object. He believed ’the effect 
of it would be that fraudulent persons 
would be enabled to act in collusion, for 
there would be some ground for sup- 
posing that the presence of the name 
was sufficient proof of the ownership. 
In all cases he believed it was the law 
that the person whose property an article 
was had the burden of proof upon him ; 
but this Amendment would, he believed, 
practically alter that presumption. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he thought there was a great deal to be 
said in favour of this Amendment. It 
was the custom in many parts of the ~ 
country for manufacturers to lend im- 

lements and machines, to be paid for 
by instalments, and this clause was 
drawn for their protection. There was 
something to be said in favour of making 
these things distrainable; but, on the 
whole, he thought it would be for the 
advantage of agriculture that that should 
not be done; it would, in fact, be a con- 
cession to freedom in agriculture. He 
would appeal to his noble Friend to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
[Sizth Night.] 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
move an Amendment which he thought 
was deserving of consideration. He was 
informed that there was a custom in 
vogue by which machines were lent 
upon terms which were exceedingly 
arbitrary. They did not purchase the 
machines at once, and, in the event of 
difficulties on the part of the tenant, 
not only were the machines seized, but 
the tenant forfeited all the instalments 
he had paid. That was a harsh system, 
which ought to be checked. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 31, after ‘‘tenant,’’ to insert 
“except where a tenant hires upon what is 
known as the hire and purchase system, and 
has entered into a contract to purchase.” —(Mr. 
Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
thought the Amendment was not needed. 
An agreement of the kind referred to 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) was, in truth, a 
contract of sale, and the property in 
the article passed ; but the clause only 
applied to machinery which was on the 
premises of the tenant under an agree- 
ment ‘‘ for the hire or use thereof.” 

Mr. HENBAGE said, he hoped the 
Government would take this point into 
consideration. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he could not 
assent to the Amendment, because it 
would import what was known as the 
‘hire and purchase ” system. If there 
was a contract for the purchase of pro- 
perty, the property would pass to the 
tenant, even although there would be a 
right to the tenant to take it back if the 
money was not paid. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had proposed 
the Amendment to bring the matter 
under notice, and he should be satisfied 
if the Government would consider it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND proposed 
to insert, in line 33, after the word 
‘‘ business,” the following words :— 

“And live stock of all kinds which is the 


bona fide property of a person other than the 
tenant, and is on the premises solely for pur- 


poses of breeding.” 
He need only observe that this provi- 
sion was in both the Bills on Distress 
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which he had the honour to bring before 
the House, and that it had been twice 
approved of on the second reading of 
those Bills, and in Committee on one of 
them. The Committee on the Law of 
Distress,’which reported last year, had 
also distinctly approved this provision. 

Me. DUCK HAM suggested an 
Amendment to substitute ‘‘ for breeding 
purposes ”’ for the words ‘‘ for purposes 
of breeding.”’ 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
would agree to this alteration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 23, after “‘ business,” to in- 
sert “and live stock of all kinds which is the 
bona fide property of a person other than the 
tenant, and is on the premises of the tenant 
solely for breeding purposes.’’—(Sir Henry 
Holland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
were ready to accept the words of the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 17 (Remedy for wrongful dis- 
tress under this Act). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, to 
leave out Sub-sections (a) and (b).— 
(Mr. Biddell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Sub- 
sections proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he could not 
understand a proposal to leave out Sub- 
sections A and B, and yet retain Sub- 
section C. Sub-section C was a gene- 
ral guide, and he thought it would assist 
the Court in the construction of the 
Act if the preceding sub-sections were 
retained, because they indicated the 
matter the Court would have to deal 
with. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WAUGH said, the clause was 
intended to remedy cases of distraint 
on, and yet to leave on the farms, 
stock which belonged to other persons. 
The Court would generally be composed 
of magistrates, who, as a rule, were 
landlords, and the questions to be deter- 
mined by them were questions between 
landlords and tenants. He could not 
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help thinking that the jurisdiction in 
these matters should be given to a dif- 
ferent tribunal, and he could find no 
tribunal better than the County Court. 
In the County Court matters would be 
determined with regard to sets-off, and 
that would remedy some of the diffi- 
culties of tenants. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to provide that these matters 
should be referred to County Courts. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 1, leave out from “‘by’’ to 
end of Clause, and insert “the County Court 
by way of interpleader and the provisions of the 
County Courts Acts relating to interpleader shall 
apply thereto as if they were re-enacted herein 
mutatis mutandis.””-—(Mr. Waugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be let out stand part of the 
Olause.”’ 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he quite 
agreed that the County Oourt would 
form a better tribunal than a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction; but there was 
the difficulty that one of the points to 
be considered was the restoration of live 
cattle. A County Court might not be 
sitting for four or six weeks; but the 
magistrates would sit once a-week or 
even twice a-week, or they could sit at 
any time. Therefore, much as he should 
be inclined to think that the County 
Oourt would be the better Court, there 
would be this delay, and the Bill was, 
on the whole, better as it stood. 

Mr. DODDS said, there was a ques- 
tion of expense involved in this matter. 
The hon. Member opposite had said the 
Magistrates’ Court would be constantly 
sitting; but in his county the magis- 
trates only sat once a-fortnight. He 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Amendment, as the hon. Member (Mr. 
Waugh) had had great experience in 
these matters, and his evidence before 
the Select Committee on the Law of 
Distress showed that he had a clearer 
view on the subject than almost any 
other witness. 

Mr. PUGH said, he trusted the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment. 
There could not possibly be any doubt 
about the desirability of having atribunal 
which would be satisfactory to the parties 
concerned. In his opinion the tribunal 
which it was proposed to make use of 
under the Bill would not prove satis- 
factory. Very difficult questions of law 
would arise with regard to distress, and 
he did not think it fair that the whole 
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branch of the law should be referred to 
magistrates in the manner intended. 
Without in the least wishing to treat 
the magistracy with the slightest dis- 
— he could not look upon them as 
a fitting tribunal to deal with such 
questions as those which would arise 
under this clause. It must be recollected 
that the majority of magistrates were 
landlords. He did not wish to insinuate 
that they would be biassed on that ac- 
count; but, as the Court to deal with 
the matters which would arise under 
this clause, they would certainly not 
give satisfaction to the tenant, because 
they would not inspire confidence. On 
these grounds, he trusted the Govern- 
ment would assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he trusted that 
the Government would adhere to the 
clause as it stood. Nothing whatever 
had been said to meet the weighty ob- 
jections urged against the Amendment 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill). 
No doubt, it was well that when ques- 
tions of this kind arose they should be 
determined as soon as possible. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stock- 
ton (Mr. Dodds) had said that the magis- 
trates in his borough only met once 
a-fortnight. That, however, was an ex- 
ceptional state of things. As it was 
desirable that the matters arising under 
the clause should be settled promptly, 
he hoped the Government would not 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he believed 
that, under the law as it at present stood, 
the Registrar of a County Court took 
security for replevy. Surely he ought 
to do the same for live cattle under the 
Law of Distress as he did for replevy. 
He much preferred the County Court to 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. What- 
ever was decided upon, he (Mr. Duck- 
ham) hoped that the provisions of this 
Bill would be so settled that a landlord 
would not be able to distrain for the 
whole amount of rent due to him, and 
thus place the tenant under the necessity 
of bringing an action for compensation 
for improvements under the Act. If the 
tenant were to be placed in such a posi- 
tion, in many cases the benefit of the 
Act would be completely destroyed. 

THE SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueE.y) said, there was no 
doubt that in any question of this kind 
one had to consider what would be the 
most convenient course to adopt. He 
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quite admitted that, other things being 
equal, he should prefer the Oounty 
Court to a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion; but one had to bear in mind that 
it would be expedient, if possible, to give 
a cheaper and an easier remedy. Whe- 
ther the two tribunals might be equal 
with regard to cheapness or not was a 
matter to be determined ; but certainly, 
as regarded speed, the advantage was 
in favour of the Court of Summary Juris- 
diction. The clause was not compulsory, 
and took no right away from the tenant. 
The tenant retained all his rights with 
respect to excessive distress or illegal 
distress, and it was not proposed that he 
should take his case before a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, but merely that 
he should have the option of doing so if 
he thought proper. In fact, all that was 
done was to give the tenant the option of 
that remedy as distinguished from any 
other remedy. This being the case, 
surely they were conferring an advan- 
tage on the tenant, because they allowed 
him to sue in the County Court if he 
liked, while, if he preferred, he might 
get speedy justice elsewhere. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 46; 
Noes 28: Majority 18.—(Div. List, 
No. 226.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 18 (Extension of certiorari) 
agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Amendment of Act of 57 
George 8, c. 98, and of the Schedule of 
that Act). 


Mr. WAUGH said, there seemed to 
be certain defects in this clause. It was 
provided that— 


“The limit of twenty pounds fixed by the 
first section of an Act passed in the fifty-seventh 
year of the reign of His Majesty King George 
the Third, Chapter ninety-three, shall in the 
case.of an holding to which this Act applies be 
raised and be taken to be fifty pounds.” 


Now, he considered that the matter 
might have been very well left as it was 
in the old Act, as far as £20. The 
clause then went on to say— 


‘¢ And the allowance for a man in possession 
shall in the like case be asum not exceeding five 
shillings per day, instead of the sum of two 
shillings and sixpence as provided by the Sche- 
dule of the said Act.” 


It would thus be seen that there was 
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nothing allowed for the levying of the 
distress. He was sure no broker could 
be obtained who would levy up to £50 
for 5s. Then, again, the clause did not 
go far enough, for it ought to extend not 
only to distresses of £50, but to all dis- 
tresses. As far as his knowledge ex- 
tended, there was no means whatever of 
taxing the charges of brokers and bailiffs 
and their men in possession ; but he in- 
tended to propose a method by which 
their charges could be taxed. What 
he meant to propose was, to leave 
out this clause and insert in its place a 
provision to regulate the costs of dis- 
tress, not only up to £50, but to any 
extent. If hon. Members would look at 
the new clause, which stood on the 
Paper in his name, they would see that 
he proposed to allow for the levying of 
a distress— 

“Three per centum on any sum exceeding 

twenty pounds and not exceeding fifty pounds. 
Two and a half per centum on any sum ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds.” 
The charges made on distresses were in 
some cases most exorbitant. It some- 
times happened that after a distress was 
levied and the landlord and tenant came 
together, they made some compromise. 
For such a case, he proposed to pro- 
vide— 

“Such costs and charges, in case the parties 
differ, to be taxed by the Registrar of the 
County Court of the district in which the dis- 
tress is made.”’ 


If this proposal were accepted, it would 
afford protection to the poor tenant, who 
at present had no protection whatever. 
The present system led to nothing more 
nor less than simple extortion on the part 
of the brokers. Brokers knew full well 
that no action could be brought against 
them except for excessive distress, and 
this they knew really amounted to no- 
thing, as the remedy was worse than the 
disease. He begged to move that the 
clause be omitted. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 19.—(MMr. Waugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 19 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he had introduced a similar clause in his 
Distress Bill of this year, in deference 
to the recommendations in the Report of 
the Committee of 1882. But, looking to 
the necessity of. protecting the tenant 
against the extortionate expenses of 
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these proceedings, he was disposed to 
support the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Mr. Waugh) in going further 
than was provided by this clause, and in 
regulating the expenses in cases above 
£50. Care would have to be taken in fix- 
ing the different amounts in the Schedule; 
but he hoped the Government would 
undertake to look into this matter, and 
thus put an end to a scandalous state of 
things, which bore very hardly upon a 
poor tenant. : 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ‘(Sir 
Farrer HeErscuetz) said, the question, 
of course, was one, to a considerable 
extent, of detail. In some degree, what 
was suggested by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cockermouth was pro- 
posed by the clause as it stood. The 
clause proposed that, as to all sums up 
to £50, the amount of expenses charged 
should be the same as that allowed by 
the Act of George III., with the excep- 
tion that the charge for the man in pos- 
session should be increased from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. It would be impossible for the 
Government off-hand to accept the scale 
which his hon. Friend proposed. Any 
proposal of that sort ought to be very 
carefully considered. If the Committee 
thought that it would be the best plan to 
omit the present clause, and to put in 
another one subsequently, they would 
be glad todoso. The Schedule of the 
hon. Member, however, could not be 
accepted, because, in some respects, it 
would allow even higher charges than 
those which were now made. 

Mr. WAUGH said, his hon. and 
learned Friend must remember that, 
with respect to sums of above £50, the 
Government made no arrangement at 
all. He should be extremely glad if the 
present clause were omitted, and a new 
clause brought up, with such a Schedule 
of charges as the Government might 
consider fair. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that this was 
a most important matter; and to give 
an idea of its importance he thought he 
need only read an account of the ex- 
penses of a distress which was levied 
last year in his neighbourhood. The 
distress was levied for £1,317. The 
charges for the levy were £59; for the 
possession by the bailiff, £11 16s. 6d.; for 
the appraiser, at 6d. in the pound, £34; 
and auctioneer’s commission, £65. The 
costs of the distress, exclusive of the 
auctioneer’s commission, were, there- 
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fore, in round numbers, £105, and, in- 
cluding that commission, £170. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause struck out. 


Clause 20 (Repeal of 2 W. &. M., e. 
5, 8. 2, as to appraisement and sale at 
public auction) agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Extension of time to re- 
plevy at request of tenant). 

Mr. DUCKHAM begged to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the case 
which he brought before them yesterday 
upon Clause 6. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) had said that 
the point he introduced on Clause 6 
must be brought forward when the Com- 
mittee had the question of the Law of 
Distress under consideration. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose any Amendment to 
Clause 21? 

Mr. DUCKHAM: No. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then the hon. 
Member will not be in Order in address- 
ing the Committee at this point. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


PART III. 
( General Provisions.) 
Clause 22 (Commencement of Act). 
Mr. BIDDELL said, he wished to 
move to leave out ‘‘the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-four,” and to insert ‘‘ the 
twenty-ninth day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three.” He here suggested that the 
Act should commence sooner than was 
proposed by the Government; and he 
made his proposal for the reason that 
the sonlediiaent year never commenced 
in the month of January. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 10, leave out “ the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-four,”’ and insert “the twenty-ninth 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three.””—( Mr. Biddell.) 

Question sed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he had no objec- 
tion to the proposal of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Biddell), except that he thought it 
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would be attended with considerable 
practical inconvenience in this way. 
They had now reached the 24th of July, 
and though he was sanguine that the 
measure would receive the Royal Assent 
next month, yet he could not anticipate 
that it would become law before some 
further time had elapsed. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted, the interval between 
receiving the Royal Assent and the time 
at which the Act would come into opera- 
tion would be exceedingly short. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he saw great 
objection to the proposal, looking at the 
time at which it was customary for land- 
lords and tenants to enter into their 
agreements. It would be almost im- 
possible for them to make their arrange- 
ments by the 29th of September of the 
present year. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, it would 
be open to tenants and landlords, at any 
time after the passing of the Act, to 
enter into agreements ; and he therefore 
hoped his hon. Friend would press the 
Amendment. It would be much more 
convenient that the Act should come 
into operation at that time when the 
great bulk of the tenancies in England 
commenced. He would also point out 
that the Act itself fixed two periods. 
The Law of Distress, as the Bill was 
drawn, was to come into operation on 
the Royal Assent being given to the 
Act; but that was not the date fixed for 
the other portion of the Act to come 
into operation. As he understood it, 
the Government had consented to con- 
sider, between now and the Report, at 
what date the provision with respect to 
the Law of Distress should come into 
operation; and he saw no reason or 
- advantage in the Act commencing on 
the Ist of January next year; but 
there would be great advantage in its 
coming into operation on the 29th of 
September. 

Mr. ACLAND said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Biddell) had told them that there 
would be great convenience in the Act 
coming into force on one of the half- 
yearly days. Well, ina general way he 
could imagine that there might bereasons 
why this should be so ; but he was utterly 
at a loss to know what those reasons 
were. He could not understand what 
practical difference it could make in 
any way whether the Act came into 
operation in January or on the 29th of 
September, oron Lady Day. The sooner 
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it came into operation in reason the 
better; but surely there was consider- 
able force in what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said—namely, that they did 
not know that the Bill would have the 
Royal Assent before the beginning of 
the month of September. Possibly, for 
aught they knew, it might not receive 
the Royal Assent until the middle of 
September; and surely it was too much 
to expect that all the people who would 
be interested in the working of the Act, 
such as responsible agents, lawyers, and 
others, would be able to render them- 
selves familiar in so short a space of 
time with the questions of law which 
would arise. They should have several 
weeks, at least, of absolute leisure in 
which to become acquainted with all 
the details and the points which were 
likely to have to be settled. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
would point out one reason why the 
Amendment should be adopted. If the 
Act did not come into operation until 
January, then the tenant who wanted to 
carry out drainage works under it would 
find it too late, at any rate for this year, 
for him to do it. Drainage works should 
be commenced in November. Therefore, 
unless the Bill came into operation in 
September, they would lose a year. 
That was one reason why the Amend- 
ment should be adupted, and, he had no 
doubt, other Members would be able to 
point out other reasons. 

Stir BALDWYN LEIGHTON sug- 
gested that the hon. Member (Mr. Bid- 
dell) would save the time of the Com- 
mittee by withdrawing the Amendment 
with regard to drainage. With regard to 
what fell from the last speaker, every- 
one familiar with agricultural operations 
knew that it would beas easy tocommence 
drainage in January as in November. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, of one thing he 
was perfectly sure—namely, that no 
worse period could be fixed than that 
laid down in the Bill. If the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) could not see 
his way to accept the proposal which he 
(Mr. Biddell) made, it would be advisable 
to aecept April as the period, as in that 
month a large number of tenancies 
began. That would be a month in which 
landlords and tenants would be much 
more likely to begin the agricultural 
year than the Ist of January. Under 
the circumstances, however, he would 
withdraw the Amendment, reserving te 
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himself the right of bringing up the 
matter again on Report, when he saw 
what the Government intended to do in 
regard to arrears of rent. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 28 (Exception of non-agricul- 
tural and small holdings). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the ques- 
tion he had to raise was one of great im- 
portance, not only to the farmers, but also 
to the labouring class, and a great deal 
of difficulty would arise in endeavouring 
to define what “agricultural” meant. 
The first question which would crop up 
would be, was a market garden “ agri- 
cultural?’ According to his view, the 
word ‘agricultural’? should be inter- 
preted to include market gardens; and 
for this reason he had, after consider- 
able discussion of the subject, been 
unable to find any line of demarcation 
between a market garden and a farm. 
Many farms in the neighbourhood of 
London were carried on very much as 
market gardens; but if it should be 
found that the word ‘‘ agricultural” did 
not cover market gardens they were put 
in this difficulty—that a farm which at 
present came under the Act would cease 
to be under it if the farmer converted 
any portion of it into a market garden. 
The clause provided that— 

‘* Nothing in the Act shall apply to a holding 
that is not either wholly agricultural or wholly 


pastoral, or in part agricultural and as to the 
residue pastoral.” 


Now, if it were let for market gardens, 
or was not agricultural, it would follow 
that on a farm, say, of 100 acres of 
land, if 10 acres of the worst portion of 
it had been converted into a market 
garden, the whole holding would be out- 
side the Act. It seemed to him to be of 
very great importance indeed that the 
Act should be clear and explicit. If 
market gardens were not to be included 
under the term ‘agricultural,’ then 
farmers ought to know it, and should 
not be led away and tempted into market 
gardening, or converting portions of 
their farms into market gardens, if they 
were to lose by it benefits such as were 
to be conferred upon them under this 
Act. He did not know precisely what 
the view of the Government was; but 
he thought it would be most unkind of 
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them, and certainly on the part of the 
Prime Minister, to exclude market gar- 
dens from the operations of this measure. 
He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) recollected very 
well that in one of his memorable 
speeches delivered during the Mid Lo- 
thian campaign the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister recommended 
the farmers to direct their attention 
more and more to the conversion of their 
farms into market gardens. That advice 
he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) believed to have 
been very sound ; and it would surely be 
a very poor return to make to the far- 
mers of Mid Lothian for having taken 
that advice—and he knew that a num- 
ber of them had taken that advice—if 
they found that the effect of it would be 
to exclude them from the operation of 
the Act. So much for the question as 
it affected the farmers and market gar- 
deners. But there was another class 
which would be very seriously affected 
by the interpretation to be put upon 
this clause, and that was the labouring 
class—the farm labourers. They very 
frequently heard a great deal about the 
willingness of hon. Members to do some- 
thing for the farm labourers. Those 
Members would now have an opportu- 
nity of showing the earnestness of their 
desire to benefit the agricultural la- 
bourers, as they would be able to confer 
upon them, as well as upon the farmers, 
the benefits of this measure. This 
matter was of very great importance to 
the agricultural labourers and to the 
farmers, and indirectly, no doubt, of very 
great importance also to the landlord. 
Complaints were continually being made 
about the rise of labourers’ wages 
throughout the country; and, in Eng- 
land and Scotland particularly, they 
were told a great deal about the in- 
efficient work which the labour gave 
for those increased wages. Everybody 
was complaining—[An hon. Member: 
No, no!| Well, he was glad, at any 
rate, to hear there was one exception ; 
but he was sorry to say that in Scotland 
and England generally complaints were 
made amongst a good many farmers, 
and certainly amongst the farmers to 
whom he had spoken on the ques- 
tion, that the labourer did not give so 
much for his wages now as ho used to. 
That was very intelligible. The posi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer had 
been, form any years past, prstonloniy 
in England and Scotland, a very 
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wretched one; and the consequence 
was that those men who were a little 
above their fellows left farming to take 
occupations in the towns, so that there 
had been a continual process of selection 
going on. All the better labourers had 
either left the country, or had betaken 
themselves to more profitable occupa- 
tions in the towns. That seemed to him 
to be an intelligible explanation of the 
process of deterioration which had been 
going on in the quality of the farm 
labourers of which they had heard so 
much during the last six years. He 
(Mr. J. W .Barclay), as a farmer, having 
labourers on his own farm, was perfectly 
willing and desirous that they should 
obtain the same benefits from the mea- 
sure in proportion to those he himself 
was able to obtain from it. If the la. 
bourer improved his piece of garden 
ground, or his allotment which was 
granted him by the farmer, he was 
surely as much entitled to compensation 
for any improvements effected upon it 
as the farmer; and, to his (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay’s) mind, it would be to the in- 
terest of the farmer to give him such 
compensation. If the farmer could not 
see his way to giving that compensation 
voluntarily, he ought to be compelled to 
give it under the Bill, just as much as 
the landlord was compelled to give it to 
his tenant. For these reasons it was 
that he sought to substitute the word 
‘cultivated ”” for the word “ agricul- 
tural.” It seemed to him there would 
be less ambiguity about the word ‘ cul- 
tivated” than there would be about the 
word “agricultural.” Every man in 
the occupation of land would then, in 
respect of that part which was culti- 
vated, be entitled to the benefits of the 
Bill. He had an Amendment to follow, 
which was to the effect that the Bill 
should apply to allotments of less than 
two acres, which was the limit in the 
measure. At any rate, the present 
Amendment was one which should re- 
commend itself strongly to all those who 
were in favour of giving the benefits of 
the Bill to the higher forms of cultiva- 
tion of land, commonly known as market 
gardening, and of giving its benefits to 
the agricultural labourer. In conclusion, 
he wished to invite the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
especially to the point he had raised 
at the beginning of his remarks, 
which was this—that if he held that 
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market gardening was not agricultural, 
what would be the position of a farmer 
holding 100 acres for the purpose of 
farming, but devoting 10 acres of it to 
the raising of market garden produce? 
According to his reading of the clause, a 
farmer, by so doing, would exclude him- 
self from the benefit of the Act, because 
in the words of the clause the farm 
would not be “ either wholly agricul- 
tural or wholly pastoral, or in part agri- 
cultural and as to the residue pastoral.” 
If it was held that market gardening 
was not agricultural, it would be an ab- 
surd position for the Committee to take 
to pass a Bill which would have the 
effect of discouraging the higher class of 
agriculture—namely, the production of 
the higher qualities of food, and which 
was one of the greatest hopes of British 
agriculture for the future. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
would find it impossible to lay down any 
clear line of definition between agricul- 
ture and market gardening. If the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to include 
market gardening in this Bill, it would 
be better to substitute the word “ cul- 
tivated”’ for the word “agricultural” 
which he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) proposed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
14, leave out ‘ agricultural,” and insert 
“cultivated.” —(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he could 
not hear the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down with- 
out rising in his place to state that he 
was of an opposite opinion, and that 
our agricultural labourers, at the present 
moment, were as efficient as they were 
50 or 60 years ago. He had just let 
300 or 400 acres for harvesting to a body 
of labourers; and, judging from their 
work in former years, including the last, 
he knew that they would do the work as 
well as their fathers and grandfathers 
had done for him 50 or 60 years since 
— quite as honestly and thoroughly. 
There were some reasons, no doubt, 
which had diminished the amount of 
work to be obtained from the labourers. 
At one time, every farmer had two or 
three agricultural labourers living in 
his house, taking their meals with the 
farmer’s family, and getting to work at 
regular hours under the eye and super- 
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vision of the farmer himself. Under 
that system the labourers were probably 
longer at work than when living in their 
own cottages. Now they had allot- 
ments, and raised some produce for 
their own families; but he was quite 
sure that even these, when working for 
a good landlord, would fulfil their duty 
just as conscientiously and thoroughly 
as though they were working for them- 
selves. His bailiff had often told him 
that they did so, and he saw it himself. 
He was confident the agricultural la- 
bourers, when well treated, were just as 
good as ever they were. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he confessed he 
did not quite understand on what ground 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) drew this distinction be- 
tween agricultural land and land culti- 
vated for the purpose of market gar- 
dens. It appeared to him (Mr. Gregory) 
to be incontestable that “‘ agricultural ” 
land included market gardens. It ap- 
peared to him that the cultivation of a 
tield, whether it was for the production 
of corn, or hay, or market garden pro- 
duce, was one and the same thing. He 
should take it that agricultural would 
be in contradistinction to horticultural, 
which latter word would imply simply a 
plot where the land was used for the 
growing of flowers. It seemed to him 
that market gardens would be covered 
by the word “agricultural.” If the 
word ‘agricultural’? was taken out, 
and the word ‘cultivated’ inserted, it 
would lead to considerable ambiguity 
and difficulty in construing the clause, 
which would run— 

‘* Nothing in this Act shall apply toa holding 
that is not either wholly cultivated or wholly 
pastoral, or in part cultivated and as to the resi- 
due pastoral, or to any holding that is of less 
extent than two acres. 

If there was any part of the holding 
which was not cultivated—that was to 
say, if there was a small piece of waste 
land connected with the holding, he 
doubted whether the Act would apply to 
that holding at all. If they referred to 
the Schedule of the Act, they would find 
in Part I the making of gardens was 
one of the operations to which the Act 
applied. That, of course, would include 
market gardens ; so that, under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, as they at present 
stood, the word “agricultural” would 
apply to market gardens. The hon. 
Member for Forfarshire seemed to him 
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to be really raising a difficulty which 
did not exist. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) in the belief that 
the Bill could beconstrued along with the 
Schedule as applying to market gardens. 
He would point out to the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire that the word “ agri- 
cultural’? was one of very wide import, 
and was one which had been considerably 
widened of late years. What the hon. 
Member meant was that a farm should 
be wholly cultivated in tillage, or partly 
in tillage and partly pastoral. Tillage 
was a Saxon term, and, if adopted in 
the clause, would remove any difficulty 
which might be felt with regard to the 
inclusion of market gardens. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire would not think 
it necessary to press his Amendment to 
a Division. The definition of ‘‘ agricul- 
tural” in this Bill was the same as that 
in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1875 ; and, under that Act, no difficulty 
had ever arisen on the point suggested 
by the hon. Member. The word “ agri- 
cultural”? was not only a word perfectly 
well known and understood, as wellasany 
Saxon word in the language, but it was 
adopted in previous Acts of Parliament, 
and it had acquired a fixed meaning 
from the decisions of the Courts. The 
hon. Member put a question as to whe- 
ther, if a farmer turned part of hie 
holding into a market garden for the 
growing of vegetables for the consump- 
tion by man instead of by animals, his 
entire holding would be excluded from 
the operation of the Act? Well, he 
(Mr. Dodson) hardly thought it neces- 
sary to answer such a question as that. 
The clause should be allowed to remain 
as it stood. 

Mr. JESSE OOLLINGS said, that, 
suppose a farmer occupied five or six 
acres of land as a garden, would he 
have the same benefits under the Act as 
another farmer? If he would, the ques- 
tion would be settled. It ought, how- 
ever, to be clearly understood what the 
position of such a person would be. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it did 
not appear to him very plain that the 
right hon. Gentleman knew whether 
market gardens would be included 
under the word “agricultural” or not. 
It was important that these gardens 
should be included, and he was not dis- 
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—— to take the statement of the Mem- 
ers of the Treasury Bench on the sub- 
ject. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Well, he 
merely meant he was not inclined to 
accept the interpretation of the law of 
those sitting on the Treasury Bench. He 
was justified in refusing to accept the 
interpretation of right hon. Gentlemen 
sitting in that quarter by what had 
ree B taken place. He had, on one 
occasion, stated that a certain clause 
would have a certain effect, and the right 
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Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) had 
denied it; but the point had since been 
decided in favour of his (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay’s) contention. If the word 
“ agricultural”’ really included market 
gardens, it did not appear to him that 
the Government would have much diffi- 
culty in making the matter more clear 
than it was at present. Out-of-doors a 
considerable amount of discussion had 
taken place on this point, and great dif- 
ference of opinion had arisen as to whe- 
ther market gardens were included or 
not. It would be much more simple to 
have the matter decided now, instead of 
waiting to have it settled by some pro- 
tracted lawsuit. No doubt, the Sche- 
dule of the Bill dealt with the making 
of gardens, but it did not deal with 
market gardens; and there was all the 
difference in the world between the two. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
had appealed to the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, and had said that the word 
‘* agricultural” was one well known to 
the law, and that the definition in the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 had 
been settled by decisions in the Oourts. 
Oould the right hon. Gentleman refer to 
any case that had been decided under 
the Act of 1875? He had asked the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) to find out whether any case 
had been decided under that Act; and 
the hon. Member had advertised in The 
Standard newspaper, asking if anyone 
would be good enough to quote a case, 
or to refer him to a case, in which there 
had been such a decision, but no reply 
had been received to that advertisement. 
It was, therefore, absurd to appeal to 
the Act of 1875, since there had been 
no decisions under it, so far as it could 
be ascertained. Seeing the Prime Mi- 
nister now in his place, he (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) would appeal to him to make 
this clause as clear and distinct as pos- 
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sible, seeing that the question was a very 
important one to many of the right hon. 
Gentleman’sconstituents in Mid Lothian. 
The question was, whether under the 
word ‘agricultural ’’ was included mar- 
ket gardening? If it was, he hoped 
the Government would make it clear in 
the Bill, and if it was not the farmers 
ought to know it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
thought they ought to have an answer 
from the right hon. Gentleman on this 
oint. 

Mr. DODSON said, with regard to 

the construction placed on the word 
‘‘ agricultural,” the word was not only 
in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1875, but also in the Land Act of 1870, 
under which Act it had been inter- 
preted by the Law Courts. What the 
hon. Gentleman wished was that hold- 
ings which were horticultural, or partly 
horticultural, should not wholly be ex- 
cluded from the objects of the Bill ; and 
there could be no objection to putting in 
words to carry out that object. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the concession he was 
— to make on this matter, which, 

e thought, would give great satisfac- 
tion to a great many people. He (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) would propose to with- 
draw his Amendment, and would subse- 
quently move to insert, after the word 
“ agricultural,” the word ‘horticul- 
tural.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
14, after ‘‘agricultural,” insert ‘ or 
horticultural.” —( Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was bound 
to say that he thought the insertion of 
the word “horticultural ’’ in a Bill, the 
object of which was to give compensa- 
tion to tenants for improvements in agri- 
cultural holdings, was really something 
like an absurdity. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would reconsider this ques- 
tion, particularly because the compensa- 
tion provided under the Bill related only 
to farming operations. He apprehended, 
though he was not very well acquainted 
with the mode in which cultivation was 
carried on in market gardens, or with 
horticultural occupations, that the com- 
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pensation which was provided for agri- 
cultural holdings would not be applicable 
or beneficial to tenants who were carry- 
ing on purely horticultural operations ; 
and he, therefore, thought they had better 
stick to the word ‘ agricultural.” If 
any case in which a horticultural occu- 
pation was concerned was so serious as 
to render legislation necessary, it was 
one which should be dealt with by 
itself, in a separate Bill, on its own 
merits. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the Bill, if 
these words were inserted in it, would 
have a tendency to exclude market 
gardens altogether. The hon. Member 
evidently meant holdings pastoral, hor- 
ticultural, or agricultural, or partly 
pastoral, horticultural, or agricultural. 
Market gardens might not be partly 
one or the other, and unless they were 
wholly one or the other they would not 
come under the operation of the clause. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
had not observed that the difficulty might 
be got over by the rest of the clause, 
which included holdings partly pastoral. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought it 
absurd to adopt the proposed Amend- 
ment ; and he, therefore, hoped that it 
would not be pressed. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
when the hon. Gentleman (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) rose, he (Viscount Folkestone) had 
been going to refer to a case which was 
very much to the point. He happened 
to have a friend who resided near Lon- 
don, and who had a piece of land of 
within easy reach by road which he 
used as a garden for flowers, and grew 
nothing but flowers in the garden. What 
he wanted to know was, whether that 
piece of land, being used as a garden, 
would come under the provisions of this 
Bill; and, if so, were they to conclude 
that the garden was an agricultural 
holding ? It seemed to him (Viscount 
Folkestone) that if the Government were 
to extend the provisions of this Bill to 
market gardens, it would be quite fair 
for him to ask them also to add a clause 
extending it to household property. He 
(Viscount Folkstone) had improved the 
house he occupied, and should bé very 
glad if, at the expiration of his lease, 
under the provisions of this Bill, he 
would be able to obtain compensation 
from the landlord for those improve- 
ments. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that in 
the neighbourhood of Warwick they 
would find a large number of tenants 
farming from 10 to 20 acres of land, or, 
rather, cultivating these plots as what 
might be called market gardens. These 
people were yearly tenants, and what 
he wished to know was, whether they 
would be subject to the benefits of this 
measure or not? If the word “ agricul- 
tural ” would cover them, well and good ; 
but if not, he thought some words 
should be inserted to entitle them to the 
benefits which it was the object of this 
Bill to confer. 

Coronet STANLEY said, he also felt 
the difficulty that some other hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to entertain as to the 
interpolation of this word “ horticul- 
tural” in a Bill which was obviously 
passed to apply to something other than 
horticulture. Would not the places the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had mentioned be included 
under the words making of gardens, the 
planting of orchards, and so forth? He 
could not help thinking it was out of 
his exceeding good nature that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) had given 
way to the insertion of this word ‘‘ hor- 
ticultural.’”” He (Colonel Stanley) was 
not aware that hitherto any question 
had arisen as to the exclusion of market 
gardens from agricultural holdings. If 
the right hon. Gentleman remained con- 
stant to his opinion that market gardens 
were covered by the provisions of the 
Bill, it would be much better to leave 
out the words it was proposed should be 
inserted. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. J. Howard) had stated that 
there was no case to be found as having 
arisen under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1875. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: I did not 
say that no case had arisen. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) stated that I had en- 
deavoured, by advertisement and other 
means, to obtain information of a case, 
but had failed. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he understood 
the hon. Member to say he had adver- 
tised for cases, and that no answer had 
been received. He thought it would be 
better to leave the clause as it stood 
than to adopt any of the suggested 
Amendments. 
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Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would carefully 
reconsider his decision as to ‘ horticul- 
ture.” It seemed to him (Mr. Warton) 
that the right hon. Gentleman was about 
to commit an error in accepting this 
Amendment too easily. It was quite 
clear that it did exclude something, be- 
cause it specifically stated ‘‘ That no- 
thing in this Act shall apply to a holding 
which is not ” something or other. It 
was intended to exclude all holdings 
which were not ‘‘ wholly agricultural or 
wholly pastoral, or in part agricultural 
and as to the residue pastoral ’’—it was 
intended to exclude all holdings that 
were not really agricultural in the com- 
mon sense of the word. If they were 
to accept the word “‘ horticultural ”’ they 
would have to construct the section in 
this way—‘‘ Nothing in this Act shall 
apply to a holding that is not wholly 
agricultural, or wholly horticultural, or 
wholly pastoral, or which consists of any 
two of these kinds or all of them to- 
gether.”” That was what itcame to. To 
insert the word “horticultural ’’ would be 
contrary to the whole spirit of the clause, 
and it seemed to him that they would be 
landed in a whole sea of absurdities if 
they accepted this Amendment. The 
object of the section was to limit the 
holdings to which the measure applied 
to those really within the scope and de- 
sign of all its provisions—to limit the 
Bill to holdings that were agricultural 
or pastoral ; but he (Mr. Warton) would 
not go on, as he saw the Prime Minister 
was anxious to explain his views to the 
Committee. 

Mr. DODSON said, to remove the 
difficulties as to the word “ horticul- 
tural,” he would propose the clause 
should run as follows :— 

‘* Nothing in this Act shall apply to a holding 
that is not either wholly agricultural or wholly 
pastoral, or in part agricultural and as to the 
residue pastoral, or in whole or in part culti- 
vated as a market garden.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
would be perfectly satisfactory to him; 
and he would beg leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 15, after the word ‘* pastoral,” 
to insert the words “ or in whole or in part cul- 
tivated as a market garden.” —(Mr. Dodson.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. JESSE OOLLINGS said, the 
next Amendment was one standing in 
his name, to leave out all the words of 
the clause after the word ‘ pastoral ;” 
but since the adoption of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment, the terms of 
his (Mr. Jesse Collings’s) proposal would 
have to be altered to leaving out “all 
the words after the word ‘ garden,’”’ so 
as to get rid of the words ‘‘or to any 
holding that is of less extent than two 
acres.” The object of the Amendment 
was to enable occupiers of small holdings, 
who were mostly labourers, to enjoy the 
benefits of the Act. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
had an Amendment before that of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). It was, after the word ‘‘is,’”’ 
to insert ‘‘ valued at less than £4.” 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich comes 
in after the word ‘‘ garden,”’ and, there- 
fore, has precedence of that of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, his 
Amendment was very important, as it 
would affect a very large number of 
people, and would remove a grievance 
which was felt in a great many quarters. 
The hon. Member for Buekingham (Sir 
Harry Verney) had spoken of good agri- 
cultural labourers of the South of Eng- 
land. Well, a part of the livelihood 
of many of these people depended 
upon the small allotments which were 
granted to them. As a rule, when the 
labourers came into possession of their 
allotments those allotments were in very 
bad order. The labourers got the land 
into good order, and kept it in good cul- 
tivation, and effected many improve- 
ments upon it; and yet the landlord 
could throw them over at any time. 
The landlord was a kind of terror to 
such people in many parts of the coun- 
try. Very often, after the labourers had 
spent many years upon their holdings, 
and devoted a great deal of time to their 
improvements, and had spent a consider- 
able amount of their little savings in 
manure, and so forth, they were turned 
off, at short notice, without getting a 
penny for the improvements they had 
effected. That seemed to him to be very 
unfair. There was a case within his own 
knowledge where a considerable tract 
of land was let to a number of labourers ; 
it had been stony, and altogether waste 
land; but the men-to whom it was let 
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put labour upon it for some years, and 
at last got it into good condition; and 
almost as soon as they had brought it 
to such a state that it yielded good crops, 
it was taken away from them without 
compensation; all the parts were thrown 
together, and a large piece of valuable, 
well-cultivated land was the result. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had accused many hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side of the House 
below the Gangway of predatory habits ; 
but it seemed to him, in cases such as 
that he had cited, the habits of some 
landlords, backed up by laws they 
had made themselves, were predatory 
enough, at any rate. The landlords 
would have to find out before long that 
a great many people considered some of 
their habits predatory, and were deter- 
mined that they should alter them. He 
would ask the Prime Minister whether 
it was not fair that farm labourers or 
small occupiers should be protected, as 
well as persons farming large tracts of 
land? He hardly thought that hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
could raise any reasonable objection to 
* removing from the Bill the limitation of 
two acres. Two acres was a large piece of 
ground ; and a man might spend a great 
deal of time upon it, or even upon a less 
quantity, in bringing it into a good state 
of cultivation; and he might plant a 
great many fruit trees upon it, as an 
hon. Member below him remarked. 
Why should not the cultivator in a case 
of that kind have the benefit of the Act? 
If his Amendment were adopted, it 
would have a further effect, as it would 
put a stop to the great injustice some- 
times practised upon agricultural la- 
bourers by their landlords, who con- 
tinually held over them their power of 
eviction. By threatening the exercise 
of that power, in many rural districts 
in the country the agricultural commu- 
nity were coerced into doing that which 
was distasteful to them—they were ter- 
rorized over. He had known small 
occupiers threatened with eviction, and 
absolutely turned out of their holdings, 
for such a thing as doing a little work 
ona Sunday. If there was some com- 
en ae to be paid to these people 
-before they could be removed evictions 
would not be likely to take place for 
trivial cases. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) would accept 
the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
15, to leave out the words ‘“‘or to any 
holding that is of less extent than two 
acres.” —( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or to any holding that is’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Cotonet RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
did not often agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite; but, on the present occa- 
sion, he must say he concurred in his 
view. He had known many cases where 
labourers had greatly improved their 
small holdings— holdings, say, of an 
acre or an acre and a-half—and he did 
not see any reason why they should not 
be allowed the benefits of the Bill. His 
attention had been drawn to this ques- 
tion by an incident which happened only 
the other day. A woman had come to 
him and asked for his advice under the 
following circumstances. She said that 
her landlady had given her notice to 
leave her house and garden of half an 
acre at Michaelmas. It had been in 
the occupation of the family for over 
100 years, and many improvements had 
been effected upon it; her husband, for 
instance, having erected piggeries and 
planted apple trees. The woman wished 
to know whether her landlady had it in 
her power to take possession of these 
piggeries and apple trees without com- 
pensating her? He (Oolonel Ruggles- 
Brise) had been bound to inform the 
poor woman that, as the law stood, the 
landlady was able to seize these im- 
provements if she chose. That had 
seemed to him to be a very hard case. 
He did not say that compensation would 
necessarily have been given if this Bill 
had been law; but he still thought the 
case was a hard one, and that labour- 
ers, under somewhat similar conditions, 
should be protected under the measure. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he must 
congratulate the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for South Essex (Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise) upon having made so liberal a 
speech. After the consent of the Go- 
vernment to introduce the words which 
had just been adopted, there was all the 
more necessity for the excision of these 
words “or to any holding of no less 
extent than two acres.’”’ He had con- 
tended just now that the clause should 
be read in connection with the Schedule, 
and what did the Schedule say? Why, 
it referred to the making of gardens. 
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Well, a holding of two acres would cer- 
tainly be a large garden, and surely it 
would not be the design of the framers 
of the Bill to exclude from the benefits 
of the Bill the occupier of a garden of 
two or one, or even of half an acre. He 
could corroborate what had fallen from 
the hon. and gallant Member for South 
Essex as to these cases of hardship, for 
he himself remembered some years ago a 
labourer in his own village, who had a 
small holding which he had cultivated 
with great skill, and planted with straw- 
berries and fruit trees, being called on 
suddenly to leave, and being unable to 
claim compensation for the results of his 
labours from the landlord. He hoped 
that, in the interest of the agricultural 
labourers of the country, the Govern- 
ment would consent to the excision of 
these words. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he thought 
these words should be struck out, be- 
cause some people might spend as much 
money in improvements upon two acres 
of land as others would spend in im- 
proving 100 acres. He himself occupied 
a small piece of land upon which he 
kept several men at work who were con- 
stantly applying to him for money for 
manures, and so forth; he did not know 
how much that small plot of land did 
not cost him every year. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he considered that 
if small plots were to be taken in, some 
limit should be put to the valuation, be- 
cause the valuation of the small plots of 
ground might cost as much as that of the 
large farms. If small plots were to be 

- included, there ought to be some arrange- 
ment that the valuation should not ex- 
ceed a givenamount. In the wild dis- 
trict in which he lived, there were a 
great many garden plots of land not 
worth more than £20 an acre. It was 
very necessary that the valuation of 
these small plots should be managed 
without an expensive arbitration. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would consent to adopt the 
suggestion made by previous speakers. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) would bear 
him out, when he said that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham there were an 
immense number of small gardens cul- 
tivated by artizans in their leisure hours. 
A great deal of time, money, energy, 
and ability, was spent in the cultivation 
of these plots ; and it would be a most 
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unjust and unfair thing if these artizans 
were deprived of their little possessions 
without any compensation for any im- 
provements they might have made. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he hoped 
the Government would not think of 
accepting this Amendment. They were 
agreed that small tenants were just as 
much entitled to be compensated as large 
tenants, and he was quite satisfied that 
in the majority of cases they did obtain 
compensation now. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken was anxious 
that poor men who held garden plots 
should not suffer in respect of any im- 
provements they might make. He(Mr. 
Stanhope) was also anxious that they 
should not lose the benefit of their im- 
provements; but if it were thought 
right that such people should be com- 
pensated, it would be better that a sepa- 
rate clause should be inserted in the 
Bill in order to meet their case. If the 
Government were going, in this Bill, to 
deal with the case of holdings of less 
than two acres in extent they would get 
into a condition of enormous confusion. 
A vital distinction existed between the 
case of these gardens and the cases 
the Committee had been dealing with. 
Hitherto they had dealt with yearly 
holdings; but now it was proposed to 
introduce weekly tenancies into the 
Bill. In the case of yearly tenancies 
all tenants understood exactly what the 
position was, and they made prepara- 
tions accordingly. Both landlord and 
tenant perfectly well understood that if, 
at the end of a given term, the tenant 
received notice to quit, he would be en- 
titled to claim compensation. The tenant 


‘would take care he was in a position to 


produce proper evidence, and the land- 
lord was able to exercise watchful care 
over what the tenant wasdoing. In the 
case of weekly tenancies, however, it 
would be almost impossible to employ 
the present system of estimating the 
amount of compensation to be paid. 
He, therefore, hoped the Government 
would not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that, thoroughly 
as he appreciated the motives of the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved this 
Amendment, and the motives of those 


who supported his proposal, he agreed. 


with what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. He 
was convinced that if the proposed 
Amendment was incorporated in the 
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Bill there would be very great difficulty 
in inducing some landowners to break 
up their property into small holdings. 
Many men would be unwilling to lay 
themselves open to all the difficulties 
which would surround them if this 
Amendment were accepted, and they had 
many small holdings on their estates. 
He (Mr. Acland) was persuaded the 
Government would be perfectly ready to 
deal with any proposal which was in- 
tended to remedy any real injustice with 
regard to the holders of small gardens. 
Nothing was more important in this 
country than the encouragement of the 
system of letting small plots of land as 
gardens; but he was confident that the 
proposal would rather prevent, than 
encourage the extension of, that system. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
would be prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment, leaving out the limit of area ; but 
not so as to let in weekly holdings. If 
they looked at the Interpretation Clause 
they would see that— 

‘** Contract of tenancy’ means a letting of or 

agreement for the letting of land for a term of 
years, or for lives, or for lives and years, or 
from year to year, or at will.” 
The words “or at will’ should be 
omitted. Hon. Members knew what 
improvements were. It was not very 
often that a tenant holding land under 
two acres would make any of the im- 
provements contained in the Bill. If, 
in any case, he did, he (Mr. Dodson) did 
not see why he should not be entitled to 
compensation just as much as a larger 
tenant. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did 
not think that what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
suggested met the point raised by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Cornwall (Mr. Acland). The hon. Gen- 
tleman pointed out that the effect would 
be to diminish the temptation which 
landowners now had to let land in allot- 
ments. He was glad to say that the 
willingness to let land in allotments was 
extending; but he feared that if this 
Amendment were adopted the system 
would be put an end to. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
was one of those who had encouraged 
the letting of land in allotments ; but he 
was satisfied that if the principle sug- 
gested were adopted the system of letting 
land in small holdings would be very 
greatly checked, The holders of garden 
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early crops. The land was let in small 
plots in order that it might be cultivated, 
and that the produce might be sold to 
the manufacturing population at the 
best advantage. The holders of the 
plots brought manure on to the land, 
and cultivated it in the best way they 
could. If once they allowed these men 
to make claims for compensation, he was 
persuaded they would do a great amount 
of harm to the general body of the 
labouring population, because landlords 
would in that case very soon be found 
to revert to the system of large holdings. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he considered 
that the Amendment would work very 
injuriously to the interests of the la- 
bourer. Inthe North of England it was 
a very common practice to let half an 
acre or a quarter of an acre, with a cot- 
tage, for a nominal rent. In some cases 
it was given to the labourers as a matter 
of course; and if the landlords were 
going to be put to the expense of a 
valuation every time there was a change 
of labourers — and they knew the la- 
bourers flitted frequently every year— 
it would be absolutely necessary that 
some rent should be charged for the 
holdings, if it was only to pay for the 
expense of the valuations. There was 
another instance which he might give. A 
very large number of farmers in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire held cottages in 
connection with theirfarms. These cot- 
tages were let to the labourers, and 
garden ground allotted to them on the 
farms, and were included in their weekly 
hiring; in fact, the privilege of living 
in one of them was part of the pay the 
men received for the work they did. 
Was it to be understood that when there 
was no more work for the labourers, and 
they were required to leave the cottages, 
that the tenant farmer should be put to 
all the expense of a valuation? If so, 
gardens would become the exception, 
and the labourers injured by this Amend- 
ment. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
understood that, under the Interpreta- 
tion Clause, weekly lettings would not 
be affected by the Bill. Allotments were 
not always weekly lettings; but he par- 
ticularly desired to know what allot- 
ments would come under the phrase, 
“or at will?” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that if a 
piece of land were not let from year to 
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a 
year it would be most unjust to turn a| mittee whether the words ‘tenant at 


man out just when his crop was ripe 
without giving him compensation. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Heneage) had referred 
to- the case of cottages with gardens 
being let from week to week. The 
letting might be nominally from week 
to week; but if a man put any value 
upon his garden, he must have the en- 
joyment of the cottage for six months, at 
least, during which he could reap his 
crops. Iftheland should be wanted for 
anything, and he should be turned out 
before he reaped his crop, in all fairness 
he ought to be compensated. He (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) did not see anything in 
this Amendment which could in any way 
prejudice the interests of the labourers. 
He thought it would be a very good thing 
if the labourer knew that the House of 
Commons took so much interest in him 
as to make provision in that Bill for 
his welfare. There was now an oppor- 
tunity to do something for the labourers 
of the country, and he hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would avail themselves of it. 
Coronet STANLEY said, he had no 
desire to speak in opposition to the spirit 
of the Amendment. He entirely con- 
curred in that spirit, and he believed he 
would even go further than some of his 
hon. Friends in the direction indicated 
by the Amendment. At the same time, 
he could not disguise the fact that they 
might be led into considerable difficulty 
if they adopted the proposal as it stood. 
The hon. Member for East Cornwall (Mr. 
Acland) pointed out very ably one of 
the effects which were likely to result 
from the adoption of the Amendment. 
The system of allotment was not one of 
which they knew very much in the 
county in which he lived. In Lanca- 
shire servants were mostly engaged on 
the farm for half-a-year, and there was 
not so large a number of cottages as in 
many other parts of the country. In 
cases where a farm which had attached 
to it a certain number of cottages was 
let, it appeared to him that considerable 
difficulty would arise if the Amendment 
were agreed to. It would be a question 
for the landlord to consider whether he 
would be liable to have claims made 
against him by people whom he did not 
himself bring on the land, but who were 
actually employed bythe farmer to whom 
he let the holding on which the cottages 
stood. Perhaps one of the Law Officers 
of the Crown would inform the Com- 


Ur. J. W. Barelay 





will” in any way modified the ‘ yearly 
tenancies,” to which they understood the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was intended to apply. It seemed to 
him that the Government were, perhaps, 
going further than they thought they 
were in taking away the limit of two 
acres. If they did take away that limit, 
where was it intended that they should 
stop? It must be remembered that 
valuers would have to be employed in 
reference to all these small plots, and 
that very likely the expenses of valua- 
tion would be larger than the amount of 
the compensation granted. He feared 
that one serious result of the Amend- 
ment, if agreed to, would be the aban- 
donment of allotments and the merging 
of them in greater holdings. He hoped 
that if the Government were inclined to 
assent to this proposal they would, at 
least, take time to consider the terms 
they meant to attach to it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it was 
very possible indeed to raise objections 
to any Amendment. The question, how- 
ever, in the present case, was simply 
whether equal justice should be meted 
out to the poor man and to the rich man. 
There appeared to be a general wish to 
do the labourers good; but the good 
must be done in the labourers’ fashion, 
if it was to be appreciated. This was a 
question which affected thousands of the 
labouring classes. He knew nothing 
about Yorkshire; but he knew a great 
deal about most counties in the Southern 
part of England, and he knew that there 
the labouring classes were subject, at the 
present time, to great injustice, through 
being liable to be turned off at any time 
from allotments which they had enjoyed 
for years. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Folkestone) seemed to wish that a man 
holding under weekly tenancies might 
be turned off at the will of the landlord. 
This would involve the confiscation of 
all his crops, and of everything he had 
put into the land. It was unfair that a 
small tenant should be liable to be 
turned out of his holding, without com- 
pensation, at a week’s notice. He knew 
a case in which a man was said to be a 
bad character because he frequented a 
public-house. _He had paid his rent, 
and the crops undoubtedly belonged to 
him; but he got notice, and had to 
leave. Was it not unjust that a man 
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should be turned out of his holding in 
this way because another man, who 
happened to be his landlord, chose to 
consider he was a bad character? Such 
a state of things would not be permitted 
with regard to the farmer, and he hoped 
it would not be allowed with regard to 
the labourer. He hoped that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who expressed themselves as 
being so anxious to benefit the labourers 
would benefit them in the way the 
labourers wished. Of course, when the 
labourers were enfranchised, he and his 
hon. Friends would have a very easy 
task in urging such proposals as this 
upon the House of Commons. He in- 
tended to go to a Division on the sub- 
ject, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
could assure him that the thousands of 
poor men to whom these allotments were 
a very great consideration, standing, as 
they often did, between them and actual 
starvation, would have their interests 
respected. 

Mr. DODSON said, that when he 
threw out to the Committee the sugges- 
tion that they should omit the words as 
to the limit of the area, his remarks 
were accompanied with the condition 
that the tenancies affected by the Bill 
should be year and year tenancies, or 
those extending over longer periods. 
Now, the hon. Member who had just 
sat. down talked of weekly and monthly 
tenancies. It was perfectly clear that 
the provisions of the Bill were totally 
inapplicable to tenancies of that kind ; 
and he (Mr. Dodson) could not under- 
take to accept a proposal such as was 
now made. He would, however, still 
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be willing to agree to the Amendment, 
subject to the omission of the words 

he mentioned. He had thrown out the | 
suggestion, thinking it would be ono| 
which would be generally acceptable to | 
the Committee. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he saw so many 
practical difficulties in connection with 
the Amendment that he hoped the Go- 
vernment would reconsider the question, 
or, at all events, postpone its further | 
consideration until they arrived at the | 
stage of Report. He desired to ask one 

uestion which had occurred to him 

uring the discussion. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) | 
pointed out, in some parts of the country 
cottages with considerable gardens were 
let free of rent; but they were let to the 
tenants occupying the farms. Insucha 
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to be responsible for the compensation 
which was to be given under the Bill to 
the persons who cultivated these small 
gardens ? Was the landlord or the tenant 
to be responsible for the compensation 
to be paid in case the gardens had been 
anywise improved? He certainly be- 
lieved that men would infinitely prefer 
to take the gardens without any com- 
pensation rather than not have them at 
all. The tendency of this Amendment 
would be to prevent landlords, as the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Corn- 
wall (Mr. Acland) had pointed out, con- 
ferring upon the labouring classes a 
boon which was so much appreciated. 
This proposition had been sprung upon 
the Committee without notice, and it 
appeared to him that in discussing the 
Amendment they were mixing up two 
things which were wholly distinct from 
each other. On the one hand, they had 
been dealing with agricultural allot- 
ments pure and simple; and, on the 
other hand, they were asked to insert in 
the Bill a provision giving compensation 
to people who occupied allotments or 
possessed common labourers’ cottage 
gardens. In his opinion, if they ac- 
cepted the Amendment, they would find 
themselves landed in great difficulties, 
many of which would come at a moment’s 
notice, and so be impossible to foresee. 
He, therefore, hoped the Government 
would postpone the consideration of this 
question till a later period of their de- 
liberations, and that, at all events, they 
would not now commit themselves to 
the principle contained in the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) would accept the 
suggestion of the Government. Although 
that suggestion was not everything that 
might be desired, still it was very fair. 
There was one observation he should 
like to make, in consequence of the 
arguments used by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Cornwall 
(Mr. Acland), and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). Those hon. Gentlemen had 
said that the effect of accepting this 
Amendment would be to render the 
landlords less willing to portion out 
their land into small holdings, be- 
cause of the trouble it would entail 
upon them. Such an argument, how- 
ever, must work the other way also; for 


case, he should like to know who was | if, in accordance with this Bill, those 
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who occupied small tenancies were to get 
benefits, there would be a much greater 
demand for small tenancies, and, as a 
natural consequence, the value of land 
would be greatly increased. 

Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY wished to 
answer the observation made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ipswich 
to the effect that small holders were 
turned out, lost their crops, and so 
suffered great detriment and injury. 
He (Sir Gabriel Goldney) had had con- 
siderable experience with reference to 
the allotment of land in garden plots; 
and he knew of no case where a man 
having a garden crop did not, according 
to the custom of the country, get the 
fair value of that growing crop if he 
happened to leave his holding. He had 
known scores of instances where men 
had refused compensation; but they had 
been put in the County Court, and the 
County Court had always held that a 
man was entitled to the fair value of a 
crop when he quitted his tenancy. What 
he feared, as regarded this Amendment, 
was that small holders and the occupiers 
of cottage gardens would be tempted to 
claim for small quantities of manure that 
they might have put on the land for the 
purpose of increasing the market stuff 
which they grew upon it. The holders 
of these small plots of land invariably 
sold off the produce, which was not the 
case as regarded the farmers. The lat- 
ter sold their corn and straw and other 
— and, in return for some of it, 

ought manures, which they used on 
the farm, with the view of keeping up 
the fertility of the soil. If they accepted 
this Amendment they would deter land- 
owners from allowing their land to be 
let in small holdings, because if they 
had a number of small lettings they 
would be kept in a perpetual state of 
ferment all their lives. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him that the speech of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Gabriel Goldney) was 
one of the strongest that could have 
been made in favour of the Amendment. 
The hon. Baronet had told them that in 
his part of the country the holders of 
small plots of land did get compensa- 
tion according to the custom of the 
country. It must be remembered that 
the custom of the part of the country to 
which the hon. Gentleman belonged was 
not universal—that it was confined, in 
fact, to certain counties. The object of 
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this Bill was to render universal through- 
out the country that which prevailed in 
certain counties. He thought that, as 
the Bill stood, the onus was properly 
thrown on hon. Members who wished 
small holdings to be exempted to show 
that small holdings were such that they 
ought not to be compensated. He trusted 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
would accept the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it appeared 
that they were discussing two distinct 
questions. Gardens were frequently let 
by the week or by the month ; but, as a 
rule, allotments were let by the year. 
The Government had said they would 
meet the case of weekly and monthly 
lettings of cottage gardens, not by ac- 
cepting the Amendment as it was at 
present framed, but by accepting it sub- 
ject to the omission of the limitation of 
two acres, and that then they would bring 
up words to provide that the provisions 
of the Act should not apply to weekly 
and monthly tenancies. He thought that 
even the Amendment suggested by the 
Government would lead to endless diffi- 
culties. The case of the holders was 
undoubtedly a strong one, and unless 
the Government were very careful they 
would find that their provisions would 
not last as long as would be desired. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman could 
scarcely complain that this Amendment 
had been sprung upon him, for it had 
been on the Paper for a considerable 
time. As to the good nature of land- 
lords, it consisted generally of charging 
a rent of £4 or £5 an acre. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
allotments were nearly all under £2. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that, 
as he understood, the Amendment was 
agreed upon so far as leaving out these 
words; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated truly that many of these 
allotments were held for years, and 
yet they were subject to a week’s or 
a month’s notice. Therefore, if only 
those allotments, held upon a yearly 
tenancy, were to come in then, not one 
in a thousand would be affected by the 
alteration. But he accepted the Amend- 
ment of the Government, and on Clause 
28 he would raise a further question, 
and endeavour to obtain his object. 

Mr. DODSON wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Member accepted the 
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proposal the Government had made or 


not, because unless he was prepared to 
accept it entirely the Government would 
withdraw it. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, the 
hon. Member had asked for bread and 
got a stone. The Government were pre- 
pared to accept this Amendment, with 
the Proviso that it should only apply to 
holdings held from year to year. The 
gardens attached to these cottages were 
to be left to the tenants who took the 
farms on lease or on a year to year ten- 
ancy. Farmers let these cottages to la- 
bourers as weekly or monthly holdings ; 
and, therefore, the result of the Amend- 
ment, with the alteration proposed by 
the Government, would be that when a 
farmer left a farm he would be able to 
claim compensation from the landlord 
for the good cultivation of the cottage 
gardens; and, that having been carried 
out by the labourers, they themselves 
would be prevented from getting any 
compensation for their own labour, and 
would not come under the Bill in conse- 
quence of the cottages being held by 
them as weekly or monthly holdings. 
The result of the Amendment, as altered 
by the Government, would be that the 
farmers would get the benefit of the 
compensation of which the hon. Mem- 
ber wished the labourers to have the 
benefit. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
thought the offer of the Government, 
under the circumstances, a harsh one. 
Because the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) had refused to ac- 
cept it, and threatened a further Amend- 
ment on Clause 28, the Government, 
he thought, should allow those who 
would support them on both clauses to 
have a chance of accepting the Amend- 
ment. The proposal of the Government 
did not enable a cottager who held from 
a farmer, and who, therefore, could be 
turned out when the farmer ceased to 
employ him, to get compensation ; but, 
still, there were many persons holding 
cottages who would be benefited by this 
clause, because they held their cottages 
on yearly tenancies. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, that in the 
case of a cottage let with a farm, the 
occupant of the cottage might be the 
servant of the farmer, and the landlord 
would have no control over it. The Go- 
vernment held that under that arrange- 
ment the landlord would be liable for 
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compensation, and he was to join in the 
valuation when it was taken. But was 
it to be the landlord or the farmer from 
whom the small tenants were to hold ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERscHELL) said, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman referred to a 
person holding one of these cottages by 
the week or month, and not by the 
year. In that case, as the Government 
proposed to deal with the matter, there 
would be no claim for compensation, 
because the tenant would not be a yearly 
tenant. 

Coronet STANLEY: But suppose 
the cottager is a yearly tenant ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersonett): If he is a yearly 
tenant, then, undoubtedly, the farmer 
who had the cottage with the farm would 
be liable. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : —Ayes 48; 
Noes 143: Majority 95.— (Div. List, 
No. 227.) 


Mr. BOLTON said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose which he thought ex- 
plained itself; but the necessity of the 
Amendment might not be absolutely 
clear to hon. Members. Railway Com- 
panies were never allowed to hold sur- 
plus land; but they were allowed to 
hold land for purposes connected with 
their undertaking, and they could for a 
time use them for purposes other than 
those for which they possessed them. 
For example, land obtained compulsorily 
for the purpose of increasing their siding 
accommodation, or making coal depdts, 
was frequently let for grassing, or some 
such purpose, until they required it for 
its original purpose. The plots were 
let for short terms, probably for a year, 
and at low rents ; but, under this Bill, the 
Companies would be subject to having 
to pay compensation considerably in ex- 
cess of the rent received. Therefore, 
unless these lands were excluded from 
the operation of the Act, they would 
probably become a cause of loss to the 
Companies ; and for that reason he would 
move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 16, after “ acres,"’ insert “ or 
to any holding acquired and held by any Railway 
Company or Companies under the provisions of 
any Act of Parliament.’’—(Mr. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. DODSON said, he was unable to 
accept this Amendment, for he could 
not see how they were to draw a dis- 
tinction between Railway Companies and 
any other holders. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, these surplus 
lands were only let for short periods 
until they were required for the use of 
the railway ; and he thought it would be 
only fair that the Companies should be 
able to let these lands without being 
called upon to pay compensation. If 
that was not allowed, these lands would 
be a loss to the community during the 
time when tenants might cultivate the 
lands and grow crops for the benefit of 
individuals. If the clause remained as 
it was, the Railway Companies must re- 
fuse to let these lands, and they would 
then lie waste; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, this Amend- 
ment was an admirable illustration of 
the wisdom of the Government in ac- 
cepting the last Amendment. He ad- 
mitted that he felt a sort of malicious 
satisfaction at seeing the hon. Member 
placed in his present difficulty in con- 
sequence of the Amendment which had 
been just carried, and which he had sup- 
ported by his vote. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
the Midland Railway Company had had 
in their possession for many years a 
tract of land at Bedford, and said he 
failed to see why Railway Companies 
should not come within the range of 
this Bill in the same way as other 
landed proprietors. 

Mr. BOLTON thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) scarcely seemed 
to realize his duty. Hon. Members 
opposed the Amendment because they 
imagined it would benefit the Railway 
Companies ; but the fact was that it 
would benefit the public. But he did 
not wish to detain the Committee, and 
would, therefore, withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, at end of Clause, add—“ Neverthe- 
less, the sections relating to recovery of rent 
shall apply to rents of houses and other real 
property.” —(Mr. Biddell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there addi sstchie 
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Mr. DODSON said, this Amendment 
ought to have been moved earlier, and 
he was not prepared to accept it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that before 
this clause was agreed to he had a ques- 
tion to ask, especially as the whole struc- 
ture of the Bill had been altered in the 
last two hours. It had been extended 
in a manner which there was no reason 
to expect. Everyone who had left the 
House had gone away under the belief 
that the contested parts of the Bill were 
disposed of; but, to the surprise of the 
Committee, the Government had intro- 
duced Amendments which had extended 
the provisions of the Bill in various 
directions. In the first place, Railway 
Companies were to be inconvenienced 
by all their surplus lands being subject 
to the Bill. He wished them joy of all 
the proceedings they would have to go 
through in respect to compensation 
likely to be claimed by tenants; and he 
thought those who represented Railway 
Companies, and who had thought fit 
to support the Amendment, had only 
themselves to thank. He hoped tenant 
farmers would also note the vital change 
which had taken place contrary to their 
interests. It had been pointed out that 
there were a large number of cottages 
and cottage gardens let to farmers, and 
subsequently relet on monthly or yearly 
tenancies to labourers; and also that 
compensation would have to be paid to 
labourers when they left these cottages 
by the farmers, and not by the landlords. 
That was a matter which the tenant 
farmers would have to consider; and, in 
the third place, the Committee had 
found out that, in regard to allotments, 
those who let land in allotments were to 
be liable to all the provisions of this 
Bill. At least, they ought to know the 
limits of the changes that had been 
made; and he wished to ask the Go- 
vernment whether they were prepared 
to adhere to the determination they had 
expressed, and to take steps to exclude 
from the Bill weekly and monthly hold- 
ings? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeEnrscwEtz) said, that the Go- 
vernment intended distinctly to adhere 
to their determination, and to move an 
Amendment in the clause dealing with 
the definition of a tenant. As to the 
Railway Companies, that was a matter 
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which was absolutely untouched by the 
discussion about two acres, because the 
hon. Member behind him informed him 
that if the two acres had remained, that 
would have been no good, because the 
lands let by the Railway Company 
generally exceeded two acres. As to 
the other matter, when the right hon. 
Gentleman said the Committee had been 
taken by surprise, the Amendment was 
down on the Paper. The Government 
had taken Amendments from the other 
side of the House, and had been abused 
by this side for doing so; but the Com- 
mittee could not suppose that the Go- 
vernment were blind and deaf as to 
Amendments. If they thought any 
Amendment desirable they were pre- 
pared to listen, and, if need be, to yield ; 
and, therefore, he did not think there 
was any ground for complaint. They 
intended to adhere distinctly to their 
undertaking. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, there was 
good reason for his question, for the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
stated that if the hon. Member per- 
sisted in his Amendment, it was doubt- 
ful whether the Government would ad- 
here to their determination. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, there were tens 
of thousands of labourers who had been 
living as yearly tenants for many years ; 
but there would be few yearly tenants 
left if the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman was adhered to. They would 
all get notice to quit, and would be made 
weekly or monthly tenants; and getting 
rid of allotments would do more harm to 
the agricultural labourers than it was 
possible to conceive. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 24 (Avoidance of agreement 
inconsistent with Act) agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Right of tenant in respect 
of improvement purchased from out- 
going tenant) agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Compensation under this 
Act to be exclusive). 


Cotoyet RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
was under the impression that if the 
clause was carried out it would have a 
harassing effect on the operations of 
the land bailiff, as carried out in his 
county ; and he wished to ask the Go- 
vernment what would be the effect of 
this clause on Clause 60 of the Agricul- 
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tural Holdings Act, which was incor- 
porated in this Bill, for it seemed to 
him that the one contradicted the other ? 
Clause 26 said the tenant should not 
claim compensation by custom or other- 
wise for any improvement which was 
liable to compensation under this Act ; 
but Clause 60 of the Act of 1875 said— 

‘“‘ Except in this Act expressed, nothing in 
this Act shall take away or permanently or in- 
juriously affect any power, right, or remedy 
under any custom of the country.’’ 
Therefore, it seemed to him that the one 
affected the other, and he should be glad 
to know how that was? 

Mr. DODSON said, there was no 
inconsistency between the two clauses. 
Clause 26 excluded compensation in this 
way, that a tenant should not be allowed 
to claim under custom compensation for 
improvements for which he was autho- 
rized to claim compensation under the 
Act. Section 60, which was incorpo- 
rated, said— 

“ Except as in this Act expressed, nothing in 
this Act shall take away or permanently or in- 
juriously affect any power, right, or remedy 
under any custom of the country.” 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, his 
difficulty was that if a tenant was en- 
titled to compensation under the Act he 
could not also claim under custom. 

Mr. DODSON said, that was so. It 
was expressly provided that if a person 
was entitled to compensation under the 
Act he was not entitled to compensation 
under custom. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 27 (Provision as to change of 
tenancy) agreed to. ° 


Clause 28 (Interpretation Clause). 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved, after 
‘‘ year,”’ to insert ‘‘ or for any shorter 
term.” He said he moved this Amend-’ 
ment in order that the large number of 
persons whom he had already described 
should not lose the benefit of the Act. 
Another reason was that under the 
Allotment Extension Act of last year 
there were something like 250,000 acres 
of charity land in England and Wales to 
be let in allotments, and it rested with the 
Trusteesand Charity Commissioners whe- 
ther they should let the land under that 
Act at six or twelve months’ notice. 
Practically, the land would be let from 
year to year; otherwise it would be of 
no use for the tenant to cultivate it; 
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but by inserting the words ‘‘three or 
six months’ notice,” the holders would 
be deprived of all the benefit of the Act. 
Although there might be some incon- 
venience in theory in accepting his 
Amendment; he did not think there 
would be in practice; while, on the 
other hand, unless it was accepted there 
would be great inconvenience and a 
great deal of suffering in the case of 
men holding these allotments. He knew 
of a case in which a man had a large 
tract of land, which he let in portions to 
a number of agricultural labourerss. As 
soon as these men had cleared the land 
from stones and got it into good con- 
dition the owner took it all away, and 
began to cultivate it himself, thus ap- 
propriating all the labour of those men. 
As this clause stood such men would 
not be protected in any way from that 
kind of proceeding; but by the words 
he proposed they would be protected. 
He could not see that there was any ob- 
jection to them, and he thought the 
House ought to be as careful of the in- 
terests of these poorer people as of any 
other. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 16, after the words “‘ year to year,” 
to insert the words “‘ or for any shorter 
term.” —( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he could not 
assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the Committee might accept this 
Amendment, for it was of very great 
importance to the agricultural interests 
of the country to encourage labourers. 
He was advised that the scarcity of 
labour in the country was very serious 
indeed, and the consequence was that 
-wages had increased 25 per cent. If it 
was the fact that many of these la- 
bourers held from week to week or 
month to month, great injustice would 
be done to these labourers by being 
turned out of their cottages after they 
had put crops into the land. Fair equity 
to the labourers would secure them such 
compensation as was provided under the 
Act; and he thought the House would 
be very glad to manifest some practical 
sympathy with them. 

r. JAMES HOWARD said, a ten- 
ant-at-will meant a tenant on sufferance, 
who could be turned out at the will of the 
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landlord ; and, therefore, the proposal of 
the hon. Member applied to tenants who 
were not so secure as others. There 
was a great deal in this Amendment to 
recommend it to the Committee. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) to give 
some reason why large proprietors were 
being protected, and those to whom the 
landlords let the land, and who cultivated 
the land, were not? They might suffer 
less than other tenants, because they had 
less to lose ; but that was no reason why 
they should not have the same security. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) said, the Govern- 
ment had only accepted the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) to the 23rd clause on the 
terms that it should be limited to tenan- 
cies from year to year. That being the 
arrangement come to, the hon. Member 
said he could not accept it, and the Go- 
vernment were now only standing by it, 
as several hon. Members had urged them 
to do. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
agricultural labourers had not had much 
of the attention of the Committee—not 
so much as they would get in three 
years’ time; while landlords and ten- 
ants could not have too much of the 
time of this law-giving Assembly. La- 
bourers were rarely mentioned, although 
they were our true farmers, after all. 
They spent their lives on the land, but 
got the least out of it, and had the 
hardest lot of all. He, therefore, urged 
the necessity of accepting this Amend- 
ment, to which there were no objections. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had simply said it could not be 
accepted ; but he advanced no practical 
objection whatsoever to it. The great 
objection to the Amendment was that 
there were a large number of allotments 
which would probably be withdrawn if 
this Amendment was passed; but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
had the will, might easily find some 
means by which those allotments might 
be excluded from the operation of the 
Amendment. Why keep in the words 
‘at will,” if the words ‘‘ weeks’”’ or 
‘‘months’” or ‘“ half-year’s” notice 
were not admitted. He would ask the 
hon. Member for Cornwall (Mr. Acland) 
or his father (Sir Thomas Acland), if 
he knew of allotments subject to a year’s 
notice? And he ventured to say the hon. 
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Member did not know of one. He be- 
lieved it would be difficult to find any 
rule which obtained under the Allot- 
ments Act, by which a tenant had a 
year’s notice, and in cases where the 
allotments were let under a year’s notice, 
they would get no benefit from this Bill. 
He had known very hard cases, in which 
men had been turned off their allot- 
ments for insufficient causes, and had 
lost the fruits of years of labour. He 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Amendment to prevent such injustice. 
If they did not, he should divide in 
order to show the country what all 
these provisions meant. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS stated that 
in a great many villages there was a 
considerable quantity of land let out for 
the benefit of the people in the village, 
and not to make a profit. The letting 
of allotments was not always attended 
with any considerable profit; but, in 
many cases, the holders made the most 
of the good feeling of the landlord. He 
did not think allotment land was let out 
in every instance for the benefit of the 
landlord; it was frequently let for the 
benefit of the tenants only, and, there- 
fore, he thought it would be monstrous 
if this Amendment was accepted. 

Mr. C. SEELY (Nottingham) said, he 
was one of those who disapproved of 
this Bill altogether; but he did not see 
why the benefits which the measure pro- 
posed to confer should not be extended 
to labourers with small holdings as well 
as to ordinary agricultural tenants. He 
thought it would be a great mistake not 
to provide for the benefit of the labourer 
as well as the tenant. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 21; 
Noes 214: Majority 193.- -(Div. List, 
No. 228.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 25, after ‘‘ landlord,”’ to in- 


sert “for a term of years, or for lives, or for P 


lives and years, or from year to year.’’—(The 
Solicitor General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
whether, under these words, a tenant 
who was a sub-tenant would be ex- 
cluded ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHex) said, the landlord 
did not let in these cases. 
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Mrz. WARTON wished to know why 
a tenant should not be a tenant-at-will 
as well as a cottager? There were 
many landlords who let cottages for no 
rent at all, and who did not expect any 
rent; and in that case he wished to 
know whether, if it were so, there would 
be any inconsistuency between the two 
sections, because the context seemed to 
indicate tenancy at will? Did the Soli- 
citor General intend to omit the words 
‘at will;”’ and, if so, had his attention 
been called to the fact that there were 
many persons who were in possession 
and were strictly tenants-at-will? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscnEtt) said, he thought it 
desirable not to leave these words out 
at present. He should, of course, con- 
sider the words; but one could not see 
at once how they would affect the whole 
Bill. He would bear the matter in 
mind, and, if necessary, omit the words 
on Report. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PUGH moved to insert, in line 
25, after ‘‘ landlord,’ the words “and 
quitting includes receiving notice to 
quit.” This condition, entitling to com- 
pensation, was an entirely new condi- 
tion, and had no place in the Act of 
1875. He was aware that many of the 
arguments on the Amendment to the 
ist clause were applicable here, and 
he should not advance them now. All 
he wished to point out was that some 
Amendment here was clearly necessary, 
because, as the clause stood, the tenant 
would only be entitled to quit his hold- 
ing. In that case, no right would accrue 
to him, and he would not be entitled to 
anything at all. He was in hopes the 
Government would agree to this Amend- 
ment. If it met with their approval, he 
should be glad to put in another place 
a provision to the effect that payment 
should not be made until a subsequent 
eriod. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 

Member could not move the Amend- 
ment after the word “landlord,” but 
he could move it at the end of the last 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 35, after the last Amendment, insert 
‘and quitting includes receiving notice 
to quit.” —( Mr. Pugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE could not 
accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 29 (Repeal of Act of 1875). 

Mr. DODSON said, this was one of 
the clauses concerning which Notice had 
been given by the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), and one 
which he (Mr. Dodson) had agreed to 
amend on re-commitment, when the 
clauses of the Act of 1875 which were 
to be retained in this Bill should be 
fully set forth. 


Clause, agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 30 (Short title of Act) agreed to. 
Clause 31 (Limits of Act) agreed to. 


Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he wished to propose a new clause, to 
the effect that where compensation was 
claimed under Part III. of the Sche- 
dule, the landlord might require a de- 
seription of the materials used. The 
object of the clause was to give the 
landlord that which he thought he 
might fairly claim—namely, the power 
of satisfying himself as to the quality 
of the manures, artificial or otherwise, 
or the quality of the feeding stuffs that 
have been used on the holding. Not 
only should the landlord be in the posi- 
tion to require information as to the 
kind of materials used when called upon 
to compensate the tenant for them, but 
it was desirable to pass a provision re- 
quiring the tenant to give the informa- 
tion, in order that the tenant himself 
might be saved from imposition. He 
had had before him, the other day, the 
tables of the analysis which had been 
undertaken by the Agricultural Society 
in Scotland. A professional analyst had 
analyzed certain manures sold by com- 
panies of manure manufacturers and 
manure dealers to tenant farmers in the 
neighbourhood, and the report of the 
analyst was very striking in more than 
one respect. It showed that in some 
cases farmers had been called upon to 

ay £9 or £10 a-ton for manures, the 
intrinsic value of which did not exceed 
£4 or £5 a-ton. Well, under this clause, 
not only would the landlord be protected 
against imposition, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, on the part of the tenant, 
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but the tenant would be protected by 
the fact that the landlord would have 
power to take samples of the manure for 
analysis by a competent analytical che- 
mist. He (Sir Herbert Maxwell) trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) would be able to see his way, 
if not to accept this clause as it stood, 
at all events to give the landlord some 
power of satisfying himself as to the 
nature of the stuff to be put on the land 
for which he was afterwards to be called 
upon to pay compensation ; but not only 
that, but as to the mode and time of its 
application. It would be observed that, 
under this clause, during the currency 
of the lease it was not proposed to in- 
terfere with the manures to be applied. 
The clause would not apply until within 
the last five years of the lease, when it 
was provided that the description should 
be given to the landlord during the last 
rotation of crops previous to the termi- 
nation of thé lease. Where there was 
no lease, a landlord might require a de- 
scription of the manures at any time 
during the tenancy. It seemed to him 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) that this clause 
would be a great advantage to both 
landlord and tenant. 


New Clause :— 


(Where compensation is claimed under Part III. 
of Schedule, landlord may require descrip- 
tion of materials used.) 

“Where compensation may be claimed for 
any operation under the third part of the Sche- 
dule, it shall be competent for the landlord or 
his agent at any time during the ‘ast rotation 
of crops previous to the termination of the lease, 
or in the case of a yearly tenancy then at any 
time during the same, to notify to the tenant 
in writing his intention to satisfy himself as to 
the quality of the material to be used or ap- 
plied, and of the mode and time of its use or 
application, and, upon receiving such notifica- 
tion, the tenant shall be soit | to inform the 
landlord or his agent, not less than fourteen 
days before the commencement of such use or 
application, of his intention to use or apply 
such material, and shall give facilities to the 
landlord or his agent to visit and inspect such 
material, to satisfy himself as to its proper use 
and application, and to take samples for analy- 
sis by a competent analytical chemist, such 
analysis to be taken into account in awarding 
compensation under this Act. No claim for 
compensation under the third part of the Sche- 
dule shall be considered unless the provisions of 
this section shall have been complied with,’— 
(Sir Herbert Mazxwell,) 


—brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second 
time. 
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Mr. DODSON said, this clause very 
much resembled, if it was not quite the 
same, an Amendment of which the 
hon. Member for Shoreham (Mr. Loder), 
who was unfortunately absent from the 
House, had given Notice, and which 
was moved last night, in his absence, by 
the hon.‘and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton). Ashe understood it, 
in a year to year tenancy a tenant would 
never be able to apply manure without 
first giving notice to the landlord. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: Yes, 
if required to do so. 

Mr. DODSON: Yes, if required to 
do so; and then the manures it was 
proposed to use were to be submitted to 
an analytical chemist. As he (Mr. 
Dodson) had stated last night, this 
Amendment was one which appeared to 
be drawn up mainly in the interest of 
analytical chemists. It would give those 
gentlemen a great deal of employment. 
He was not prepared to accede to the 
proposal, as every landlord would have 
the means of protecting himself which 
he now possessed under the customs of 
the country. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he had to pro- 
pose a new Olause, after Clause 5, as 
follows :— 


(Landlord to have compensation in case of 

waste by tenant.) 

‘* Where a tenant commits or permits waste, 
or commits a breach of a covenant or other 
agreement, the landlord shall be entitled, within 
two years after such waste or breach, and be- 
fore the termination of the tenancy, to claim 
compensation in manner hereinafter mentioned 
in respect of such waste or breach. Every such 
claim shall be made by notice in writing served 
upon the tenant, and setting forth the particu- 
lars of the same ; and, in case the landlord and 
tenant do not agree to such claim within one 
month after the service of such notice, the dif- 
ference shall be settled by a reference in like 
manner as differences in relation to the payment 
of compensation to tenants, subject to and in 
accordance with the compensation provisions of 
this Act. Provided always, That in case of a 
reference the award may prescribe the mode 
and time of payment of any compensation there- 
under, and the terms and conditions (if any) 
upon which the tenant may be relieved from the 
payment of such compensation or any part 
thereof.” 


The subject was discussed fully last 
night, so that he would not occupy the 
time of the Committee by going into it 
at any length. Two Amendments to it 
were to be proposed by the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Surrey (Mr. Brodrick)—namely, 
to leave out, from line 2, ‘‘ within two 
years of such waste or breach and be- 
fore,” and to insert ‘‘ at any time before 
or at.”’ Also, in line 10, to leave out 
from ‘‘ Provided” to end of the Amend- 
ment. His (Mr. Heneage’s) object in 
making this proposal was, that when 
the waste took place the landlord might 
at once call the attention of the tenant 
to it, and so, probably, put a stop to it. 
If the tenant did not put a stop to the 
waste or deterioration, an arbitrator 
might be appealed to without waiting 
until the end of the four years, at the 
end of which period, in all probability, 
it would be forgotten how the land was 
situated when the waste was committed. 
With these few words he begged to move 
the Amendment. 


New Clause (Landlord to have com- 
pensation in case of waste by tenant, ) 
—(Mr. Heneage,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that, as he under- 
stood the proposed clause, the effect of 
it would be to give a direct claim for 
waste to the owner under the Bill, and 
not a mere set-off of a claim for waste 
against compensation claimed by the 
tenant, such as had been provided for 
by the Bill. If that were the case, it 
was an alteration of the law on the sub- 
ject of waste in favour of the landlord. 
Furthermore, as he understood it, it 
would make a year-to-year tenant 
liable for permissive waste, which he 
was not liable for at the present mo- 
ment. There was a distinction between 
active and permissive waste; lease- 
holders only were liable for permissive 
waste, and as he (Mr. Dodson) read the 
clause it would incidentally extend the 
clause in that respect also. As this pro- 
vision was one to alter the law in regard 
to waste in either or both of these 
matters he had pointed out, the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to accept it, as 
they did not intend to make any altera- 
tion in the Law of Waste in the interests 
of the landlord. If, however, he mis- 
understood the proposition, and it was 
not one that altered the law, then it 
appeared to him there was no need for 
it, because it contained nothing that 
could not be inserted in the covenant of 
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an agreement or lease. It appeared to 
him that the clause either iat beyond 
the intention of the Bill, or that it was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. BRODRIOK said, he hoped the 
Government would reconsider their de- 
cision in this matter. He believed there 
was a general feeling amongst the land- 
lords of the country that the general 
provisions of this Bill were not sufficient 
to guard their property against deterio- 
ration by waste. The provisions of the 
measure were entirely directed to accord- 
ing tenants compensation for the im- 

rovements they made, and to give the 
Tandlords an adequate set-off. What 
the right hon. Gentleman asked them 
to do was to wait until the end of the 
tenancy to assess deterioration, and by 
waiting so long it might be found, when 
the witnesses were called, it was almost 
impossible for the landlord to satisfy 
any arbitrator that the waste had been 
committed. It was obvious to anyone 
who had any knowledge of husbandry 
that the most difficult thing in the world 
to decide was the question of the waste 
committed, especially when it referred 
to matters that might have occurred 
some months, or even a year or two 
before; and he did, therefore, sincerely 
hope that in the interest of fairness the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment, as they had done so much to 
strengthen the position of the tenant in 
performing improvements on his hold- 
ing, would give the landlords who had 
to pay for those improvements some 
power of preserving their property when 
the tenants quitted their holdings. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) had 
stated that in the case of a year-to-year 
tenant permissive waste was recognized 
by this clause. If that were an inno- 
vation in the law, no doubt his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Heneage) would withdraw 
that portion of the clause. He (Mr. 
Brodrick) would ask the hon. Member 
tu do so. It might be said the clause 
was unduly stringent; but it gave a 
landlord what was obviously fair and 
just as a set-off to that which was given 
to the tenant. To allow him to assess the 
waste that might take place on his pro- 
perty could not be called too stringent. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not given 
them a particle of argument why this 
reg! should not be given to the land- 
ord, except that it was a new power. 
Well, the Bill gave a new power in the 
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case of the tenant; and, that being so, 
why should it not give a new power in 
the case of the landlord? He hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. Heneage) would 
— the matter to a Division, because 
e believed the arguments against it 
from the Front Bench opposite were ab- 
solutely inadequate, and most unsatis- 
factory. If the Bill was not strengthened 
in this particular, he believed its pro- 
gress would be seriously interfered with. 
On the 6th clause, hon. Members had 
been anxious not to put down Amend- 
ments which they might have put down 
and had discussed, because they thought 
they would have had no difficulty in 
passing such a clause as the present. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnett) said, he could not 
help thinking there was some misappre- 
hension on the part of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken that the clause 
would alter the law 

Mr. HENEAGE, interrupting, said, 
he should be prepared to strike out 
‘‘ permissive waste.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSCHELL) said, then it came 
to this, that where the tenant committed 
waste the landlord should be entitled, 
within two years after such waste, to 
claim compensation. But the landlord 
could do that now—that was the law of 
the land. They did not give fresh 
power to the landlord by passing these 
words ; in fact, they would limit the land- 
lord’s power to the extent of enacting 
that the landlord should only be entitled 
to compensation in respect of waste 
within two years after it had occurred, 
and before the termination of the ten- 
ancy. All this clause would do would 
be to provide that, in the case of a refer- 
ence, the award might describe the 
mode and time of payment of any com- 
pensation thereunder, and the terms 
and conditions, if any, on which the 
tenant might be relieved from pay- 
ment of such compensation, or any part 
thereof. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he intended to 
omit that part of the clause. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscouert): Be it so, then the 
clause did not alter the law one bit ; it 
said the landlord should be entitled to 
compensation for waste, and the law 
said that already. The hon. Member 
would gain nothing by the insertion of 
this clause. The clause provided that 
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in these cases the claim might be settled 
by arbitration; but it was always open 
to agree by arbitration—a clause could 
be inserted in any agreement to the 
effect that claims of this kind should be 
settled by arbitration. The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite said the Government 
were unreasonable in refusing to accept 
this Amendment; but it seemed to him 
(the Solicitor General) that if they did 
accept it they would be giving nothing 
whatever to the landlord, and would 
only be throwing a doubt on what the 
landlord possessed in point of law at 
the present moment. baa BRoDRICK : 
No, no.] He (the Solicitor General) 
was of a contrary opinion, and believed 
that it always threw doubt on a settled 
thing if, for the first time, they put it 
into an Act of Parliament. People grew 
fearful that it was some kind of limita- 
tion, and doubts and difficulties arose. 
On the whole, unless the Committee 
were prepared to give a new right, it 
would be better to leave this matter 
alone. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the question 
was pretty fully discussed yesterday, 
and it was generally recognized that the 
object of the proposal was to give the 
landlord a set-off against the claims of 
the tenant; and the effect of it would be 
to give another remedy for waste, in ad- 
dition to that already provided by law, 
which was much more simple and effec- 
tive. The clause would have the effect 
of complicating the matter, and would 
drive the landlord into a reference to 
an arbitrator to obtain compensation, 
instead of enabling him to take a direct 
course, which it was competent for him 
to do. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, there 
were two objects which seemed to him 
to be desirable. The first was to pre- 
vent deterioration and waste going on 
year after year until the determination 
of the tenancy, and the next was to give 
the landlord more summary powers to 
prevent waste and deterioration. With 
these objects in view, he had given No- 
tice of a new clause by which landlords 
would be empowered to apply to the 
County Court, not only to stop waste 
and deterioration upon the holding, but 
to stop any act of the tenant which 
would be injurious to the estate. He 
ventured to think that such summary 
power as his clause would give was 
far more desirable than an expensive 
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suit such as the landlord could bring 
under the existing Common Law. He 
trusted the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) would with- 
draw this clause, and that the clause 
which he had now drawn attention to 
would receive favourable consideration 
at the hands of the Government. There 
was a great deal to be said from the 
point of view of those who urged that 
whatever might be law with regard to 
tenancies should appear on the face of 
the Act. The Solicitor General (Sir 
Farrer Herschell) had told them that 
certain things which did not appear on 
the face of the Bill were Common Law, 
and so forth. He understood this Bill 
to be a codification of the law with re- 
gard to tenancies. Certainly it professed 
to be so, though he had no doubt it 
would prove very different from what 
it professed to be. However, it had 
hitherto been recommended to Parlia- 
ment on the ground that it was a codifi- 
cation of the existing law. The other 
day there was a good deal of reference 
to another Act, the provisions of which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
undertook to embody in this Bill. He 
referred to the Act of 1875. A good 
deal of what was urged, they were told, 
was already law. He was glad to hear 
it; but it would certainly be wise that 
it should be included in the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that if 
they were to introduce all the laws re- 
lating to landlord and tenant into this 
Bill, they would have a very large and 
unwieldy Act. It would, however, as a 
matter of fact, be impossible to incor- 
porate all the laws respecting landlord 
and tenant into the Bill. 


~ Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GREGORY proposed to insert, 
after Clause 8, the following Clause :— 


(Provision in case of trustees). 


Where the landlord is a person entitled to 
receive the rents and profits of any holding as 
trustee or in any character otherwise than for 
his own benefit the amount due from such land- 
lord in respect of compensation under this Act 
or in respect of compensation authorised by this 
Act to be substituted for compensation under 
this Act shall be charged and recovered as 
follows and not otherwise (that is to say) : 

(1.) The amount so due shall not be re- 
coverable personally against such land- 
lord nor shall he be under any liability 
to pay such amount but the same shall 
be a charge on and recoverable against 
the holding only ; 
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(2.) Such landlord shall either before or 
after having paid to the tenant the 
amount due to him be entifled to obtain 
from the county court a charge on the 
holding to theamount of the sum required 
to be paid or which has been paid as the 
case may be to the tenant ; 

(3.) If such landlord neglect or fail within 
one month after the tenant has quitted 
his holding to pay to the tenant the 
amount due to him then after the ex- 
piration of such one month the tenant 
shall be entitled to obtain from the 
county court in favour of himself his 
executors administrators and assigns a 
charge on the holding to the amount of 
the sum due to him and of all costs pro- 
perly incurred by him in obtaining the 
charge or in raising the amount due 
thereunder ; 

(4.) The court shall on proof of the ten- 
ant’s title to have a charge made in his 
favour make an order charging the hold- 
ing with payment of the amount of the 
charge including costs in like manner 
and Rois as in case of a charge which a 
landlord is entitled to obtain. 


He had given Notice of other clauses, 
which, he believed, would be taken up 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) at a subsequent stage of the 
Bill; and therefore \ would not now 
move them. The clause he now moved 
was not in the Act of 1875. Under the 
Bill as it stood the tenant, on obtaining 
this award, would be entitled immedi- 
ately to obtain compensation from his 
landlord, and the landlord would be 
bound to pay it down there and then. 
In the case of trustees this might in- 
volve very great personal liability. 
The trustees of an estate might be 
what were called the legal owners of 
the property, and they would be re- 
sponsible under the terms of the lease. 
It often happened, however, that trus- 
tees had no funds in their hands out 
of which to pay compensation ; but they 
would have to provide the funds in some 
way or other out of their own pockets, 
because they would be liable to an action 
by the tenant. This would be very hard 
in the case of gentlemen acting in the 
capacity of trustees, whose liabilities as 
trustees were already very heavy. What 
he ventured to suggest was, that the 
liability should be transferred to the 
holding itself, and that the claim should 
be recoverable against the property. 
His Amendment enabled this to be done, 
because it provided that unless the land- 
lord paid the compensation within a 
month, the tenants should be entitled to 
obtain a charge upon the property. 


Mr. Gregory 
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New Clause (Provision in case of 
trustees,)—(Mr. Gregory,)—brought up, 
and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. DODSON said, it appeared to 
him that the proposal of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gregory) was a very just and 
reasonable one. As far as he under- 
stood the clause, it gave effect, very pro- 
perly, to what the hon. Gentleman had 
stated. He must, however, speak with 
a certain amount of reservation, which 
his hon. Friend would understand. He 
was prepared to agree to the clause if the 
Committee was disposed to accept it, 
and between this and Report they would 
examine it very carefully and see if it 
required any alteration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. HENEAGE proposed to insert, 
after Clause 11, the following Clause :— 


** When, by any Act of Parliament, deed, or 
other instrument, a lease of a holding is autho- 
rised to be made, provided that the best rent, or 
reservation in the nature of rent, is by such lease 
reserved, then, whenever any lease of a holding 
is, under such authority, made to the tenant of 
the same, it shall not be necessary, in estimating 
such rent or reservation, to take into account, 
against the tenant, the increase (if any) in the 
value of such holding arising from any improve- 
ments made or paid for by him on such hold- 
ing.” 


New Clause (Jr. Heneage) brought up, 
and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. DODSON said, he considered 
that the clause might need consideration 
as to its form ; but its object was a right 
one, and the Government were prepared 
to agree to it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. WAUGH proposed to insert, in 
lieu of Clause 19, the following Clause: — 


‘* No person whatsoever making any distress 
for rent on a holding to which this Act applies, 
when the sum demanded and due shall exceed 
the sum of twenty pounds for or in respect of 
such rent, shall be entitled to any other or more 
costs and charges for and in respect of such 
distress or any matter or thing done therein 
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than such as are fixed and set forth in the fourth 
part of the Schedule hereto.” - 

New Clause (Mr. Waugh) brought up, 
and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this Olause be read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr.STORY-MASKELYNE proposed 
the following Clause in page 10 :— 

“‘ Tf the landlord’s interest in a holding, sub- 
ject to a contract of tenancy from year to year 
or at will is transferred by sale or otherwise, or 
transmitted on death or otherwise, the terms of 
tenancy shall not be altered without the con- 
sent of the tenant until the expiration of two 
years from the date of the transference or 


transmission.’”’ : 


The clause was one which the Govern- 
ment had given their assent to by an- 
ticipation. Its object was, that anyone 
coming into a property either by inherit- 
ance or by purchase should not be able 
at once to pounce upon the tenants and 
turn them out, until he had had an op- 
portunity of looking round and making 
their acquaintance, and until the tenants 
themselves knew the position in which 
they stood with regard to their new land- 
lord. The clause invaded no existing 
right, and he hoped the Committee 
would allow it to be added to the Bill 
without discussion. 


New Clause (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) 
brought up, and read a first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman had not advocated the adop- 
tion of the clause on the ground that it 
was beneficial to the tenant. In point 
of fact, the clause was simply intended 
to prevent an owner of property making 
a fool of himself. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, 
that what he meant was that the tenant 
should be protected from anything like 
arbitrary action on the part of his land- 
lord. He certainly had advised the 
adoption of the clause from the point 
of view of the landlord’s interest, be- 
cause he thought that that was the line 
of argument which would be most 
likely to weigh with the Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood that it was intended by the Amend- 
ment to prevent a man who came into 
possession of property doing whatever 
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he chose with the property until two 

years had elapsed. He hoped the Go- 

ia ga would not agree to such a pro- 
osal. 

Srr THOMAS ACLAND said, that 
the clause had been before the public 
for five years. It was originally intro- 
duced in the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill, and there was nothing which would 
give more satisfaction to tenant farmers 
than that they should be protected 
against the arbitrary conduct of a new 
agent or a new landlord. All that was 
desired was that the tenant should have 
time to make terms with a new landlord. 
He earnestly hoped the Committee would 
adopt the clause. The only objection 
that seemed to be raised against it was 
that it would very much depreciate the 
value of property. Of course it would; 
but it must be remembered that a man 
who wished to sell his land should not 
be allowed, at the same time, to seil 
manures which the tenant had put into 
the land. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) accepted the spirit of the 
Amendment some time ago. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that when the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Acland) re- 
marked that the landlord would be pre- 
vented from selling the manures the 
tenant had put on the land, he forgot 
that the tenant had power to claim com- 
pensation for those manures. 

Mr. PEMBERTON said, he considered 
this a distinct invasion of the right of 
the landlord to sell his own property. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Story-Mas- 
kelyne) had said the clause was in- 
tended to prevent the tenant being 
robbed of the value of his manures. 
But the tenant would have precisely the 
same remedy against the new landlord 
as against theold. Therefore, to restrict 
the right of the landlord to sell his pro- 
perty, or to prevent his successor occu- 
pying the land himself, if he chose, 
seemed the most monstrous proposition 
that was ever brought forward in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, they had 
been told that land was to be a market- 
able commodity; but the present pro- 
position was certainly one which, if 
agreed to, would place a special dis- 
ability upon those who acquired land in 
open market. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Thomas 
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Acland) said that the clause had been 
before the public for five years, and that 
it was first introduced into the Tenants’ 
Compensation Bill. What Bill was that, 


pray ? 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, it was 
the Bill he had moved in 1875, and 
which he had constantly brought before 
the House since. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the hon. Baronet had referred to some 
measure which had become law. The 
hon. Baronet, however, had not told 
them that his proposal had met with 
no favour in the House. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) did not think the Government 
would be disposed to encourage excep- 
tional legislation of that kind. 

Mr. DODSON said, there were many 
objections to the insertion of the clause 
in an Act, though it might be a very 
proper and considerate one for an owner 
to introduce into an agreement. If, how- 
ever, it were made law, he could very 
well see that serious difficulties might 
arise from its adoption in the case of the 
landlord dying or selling his property 
under certain circumstances. The more 
he consided the clause the less it seemed 
desirable that it should be adopted. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SLAGG begged to move the fol- 
lowing new Clause— 


(Division of holding for building purposes.) 

“ Nothing in this Act shall apply to prevent 
any landlord from taking under any contract, 
agreement, or covenant entered into with the 
tenant, the whole or any part of any holding 
with the object of conveyancing or demising 
the same to any person or persons willing to 
enter into covenants for the erection thereon of 
any buildings: Provided, That, in case of the 
whole of the holding being taken for such pur- 
pose the tenant shall be paid such compensation 
as he would have been entitled to under this 
Act, upon the determination of his tenancy by 
effluxion of time, and in case of part ona of 
the holding being taken the compensation in 
respect of the entire holding shall be paid at the 
expiration of the tenancy of such part thereof 
as shall not be taken under this Clause unless 
otherwise agreed upon between the landlord 
and tenant.” 


New Clause (Mr. Slagg) brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHe.t) said, he understood 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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the object of the clause was to give com- 
ensation to the tenant in respect of the 
and taken for building purposes at the 
expiration of the tenancy where the 
tenant remained in possession of the 
holding. He pointed out that a land- 
lord might take a portion ot the holding 
under agreement or covenant, and he 
apprehended that if the landlord was 
able so to take a portion of the holding 
the tenant would remain the tenant as 
to the rest of the holding. As to the 
part which he had to give up, that, he 
thought, was within the Bill. He would 
consider the matter, although he was not 
sure the clause would meet all cases 
that would arise. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that in 
Scotland it was always in the power of 
the landlord to take land in plots for 
building purposes. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuecy) said, he saw no 
reason why a tenant should lose his 
compensation because a portion of his 
holding happened to be taken away from 
him for building purposes under an 
arrangement between himself and the 
landlord. If the hon. Member would 
withdraw the clause he would consider 
the matter before Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND proposed 
the following new Clause to come in at 
end of Part II.— 


(Bailiffs to be appointed by county court judges.) 

‘* From and after the commencement of this 
Act no person shall act as a bailiff to levy any 
distress unless he shall be authorised to act as 
such by a certificate in writing under the hand 
of the judge of the county court having juris- 
diction in the district in which the distress is 
levied ; and every county court judge shall, on 
or before the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three, and 
afterwards from time to time as occasion shall 
require, appoint a competent number of fit and 
proper persons to act as such bailiffs as afore- 
said in the district in which he has jurisdiction. 
If any person so appointed shall be proved to 


_the satisfaction of the said judge to have been 


guilty of any extortion or other misconduct in 
the execution of his duty as a bailiff, he shall be 
liable to have his appointment summarily can- 
celled by the said judge.” 

He thought this a clause of some im- 
portance, as frequent complaints were 
made of the conduct of bailiffs, and he 
trusted the Government would accept it, 


New Clause (Bailiffs to be appointed 
by county court judges)—(Si# Henry 
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Holland)—brought up, and read a first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. DODSON said, as the clause 
seemed a proper one to be introduced 
into the Bill, he would accept it, and, 
if necessary, amend it on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Henry Hotzanp, 
Amendment made, in the first line of 
the clause, after the word ‘‘ bailiff,” by 
inserting the words ‘‘ under this Act.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. DUCKHAM said, he rose to ask 
leave to insert the following Clause :— 

« Any sum found due by the landlord to the 
tenant may be set off against any rent due to 
the landlord, and the landlord shall not be en- 
— to distrain for more than the balance 

ue. 

This clause was in accordance with the 
Report of the Select Committee of last 
year. It was unanimously resolved by 
that Committee that the Law of Distress, 
enabling the landlord to distrain for the 
amount of rent due without allowing for 
any counter claim, had given rise to 
some cases of great hardship, and that 
some provision should be made to meet 
that defect in the law. Evidence was 
given before the Committee of two cases 
of hardship which occurred in his own 


‘county. In one case the tenant had 


occupied a farm for a great many years, 
he had been at a very heavy expense 
and had considerably improved the farm, 
he was obliged by circumstances to give 
notice, and on a valuation being made it 
was found to be more than was due to 
the landlord. The tenant left his hold- 
ing, and some time afterwards he was 
applied to for payment of his rent, but 
that he declined on the ground that there 
was a balance due to him. After cor- 
respondence had taken place between 
the lawyers, the ’man’s wheat crop was 
seized and sold at public auction, al- 
though at that time the landlord was 
growing a crop of hops on the poles 
belonging to the tenant which he had 
not paid for; the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict were so disgusted with the treat- 
ment he received that they subscribed 
a sum of money, and an action was 
brought against the landlord at the 
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Assizes, which, after the venue was 
changed to London, ended in favour of 
the tenant receiving a considerable sum 
of money. He begged to move the ad- 
dition of the clause he had described to 
the Committee. 


New Clause (Jfr. Duckham) brought up, 
and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
Committee would see that they could not 
satisfactorily discuss so complicated a 
clause as that which the hon. Member 
had just announced without having No- 
tice of it. Therefore, he would suggest 
to his hon. Friend its withdrawal in 
order that it might be put upon the 
Paper and considered on Report. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the proposal of the hon. Member a very 
good one; at the same time, he thought 
it would be better that it should be 
brought forward again on Report. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he was willing 
to yield to the suggestion that the. 
clause should be withdrawn and brought 
forward again on Report, when he 
trusted it would receive the favourable 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SCHEDULE. PART I. 
IMPROVEMENTS TO WHICH CONSENT OF 
LANDLORD IS REQUIRED. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he had 
had occasion, at the commencement of 
the discussions in Committee on this Bill, 
to point out the incomplete arrange- 
ment of the Schedule. He proposed to 
move that the words ‘‘ formation of 
silos”” be added to the Schedule. These 
were frequently in the form of an ex- 
cavation in the ground, and they did 
not, therefore, come under the denomi- 
nation of ‘‘ erection or enlargement of 
buildings.” He thought it absolutely 
necessary that silos should be included 
in the Schedule as one of the improve- 
ments for which the tenant was to be 
compensated. 


Amendment proposed, to add, after the 
word ‘‘ buildings,” in line 1, the words 
‘‘and the formation of silos.””—( Mr. J. 
Howard.) 
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Question pro 
be there added.” 

Mr. STORER said, he did not think 
there was any necessity for this Amend- 
ment, because at present silos were quite 
experimental. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
question of silos was not proper to the 
first line of the Schedule, and that it 
would be better to move it at the end of 
Part I. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


f¥ Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he be- 
lieved silos were destined to bring about 
a very important change in the agricul- 
tural interest, and that it was absolutely 
necessary to make provision for them. 
Seeing that the consent of the landlord 
was necessary to their formation, he 
trusted the Committee would assent to 
their being included in the Schedule, 
and he would now move the Amendment 
he had just withdrawn at the end of 
Part I. 

Amendment proposed, in Schedule, at 
the end of Part I., to add the words 
“« formation of silos.’’—( Mr. J. Howard.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON hoped the Committee 
would not occupy a long time in dis- 
cussing this. So far as he was con- 
cerned, if an enterprizing tenant wished 
to farm silos, and the owner consented, 
he did not see why he should not be en- 
titled to doso. He was perfectly willing 
to accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he proposed to add, at the end of Ist 
Part—‘‘ (13.) Embankments and sluices 
against floods.” He did not wish to 
take up time unnecessarily, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had considered this 
sufficiently ; if not, he was quite ready 
to explain why he introduced it. 


» * That those words 


Amendment proposed, in Schedule 1, 
Part I., at end,to add—‘“‘ (13.) Embank- 
ments and sluices against floods.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he would accept 
the Amendment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mrz. JAMES HOWARD wished to 
add to the Schedule the planting of 
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fruit. If it was necessary to provide 
compensation, then it was necessary to 
include this item, for in many districts it 
was an important industry. What he 
wished to include was bush fruit and 
currant trees, such as were not included 
in the term ‘‘ orchard.’’ He had looked 
through the Schedule, and failed to see 
that any provision of the kind was 
made. Agriculturists were constantly 
exhorted to increase the production of 
fruit, and in some of the Southern and 
Western counties, it was a considerable 
item, and he hoped the Committee would 
see the importance of it. 


Amendment proposed, at end of 
Schedule, to add ‘planting of fruit- 
trees.” —( Mr. J. Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he should have 
though this was unnecessary, because 
he should consider it was included in the 
‘‘planting of orchards or making of 
gardens ;” but if there was any doubt 
about that, if ‘‘orchard’”’ could be held 
to be confined to any particular kind of 
tree, he did not see any objection to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. STORER said, if the words ‘‘ and 
fruit trees,’ were inserted after ‘ or- 
chards,”’ that would meet the case. 

Mr. PEMBERTON asked, did the 
hon. Member mean to include every 
kind of tree—‘‘gooseberries,” for in- 
stance; and, if so, why should ‘ straw- 
berries ”’ be left out? He suggested to 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire that 
the words should be ‘‘ cranberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, or any 
other berries.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DUCKHAM said, the Committee 
had provided for the making of fences ; 
but there was a heavy item sometimes 
for the removal of old hedge-rows. It 
was desirable also to provide for the re- 
moval of boulders and rocks, which some- 
times occasioned a heavy outlay; this 
ought to be added to the Schedule. 


PART II. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RESPECT OF WHICH 
Notice To LanpLoRD Is NoT 
REQUIRED. 

Mr. STORER said, the object of the 
Amendment he had placed on the Paper 
was to allow drainage when not costing 
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more than £20 to come under Part I. of 
the Schedule. He did not insist on the 
particular figure of £20—perhaps £10 
would do; the object being that the 
tenant should not drain without the 
sanction of the landlord. In many parts 
of the country it was the custom for 
landlord and tenant to do the work be- 
tween them, the landlord finding the 
tiles and the tenant putting them in, 
but subject to the supervision of the 
landlord or someone appointed by him. 
He had known drainage work done by 
a tenant in an inferior manner, but in 
such a manner that no valuer, when the 
tenant went out, could tell whether it 
was well done or not. He hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment. It seemed to be the general opi- 
nion that a tenant should not be allowed 
to drain any land indiscriminately with- 
out the consent of the landlord; but the 
tenant would, under the Amendment, be 
allowed to do anything to the extent of 
£20, and this was only reasonable, be- 
cause it might be necessary to repair a 
drain or outfall quickly, and this might 
be required to be done almost before the 
consent of the landlord could be ob- 
tained. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
18, to leave out Part II., and insert 
‘Drainage where the total sum ex- 
pended amounts to more than twenty 
pounds.”’—( Mr. Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘That Part IL. 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he should 
have been tempted to vote with the hon. 
Member had the Bill remained in the 
same condition in which it had entered 
Committee; but protection had been 
given the landlord by two Amendments 
which had been inserted—the one, the 
Amendment to the 1st clause which he 
had moved, and which he understood 
the Government would endeavour to dis- 
pose of at another stage; and, in the 
second place, there was the protection of 
the rate of interest the landlord might 
charge if he did the work himself. As 
the Bill was brought in, the tenant could 
do the work himself or compel the land- 
lord to do it; but now a landlord, if he 
disapproved of the system the tenant 
meant to adopt, would be at liberty to 
do it in his own way, and to charge a 
rate of interest to the tenant for so 
doing. The landlord, therefore, would 
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be sufficiently protected, and he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would not fol- 
low the hon. Gentleman into his argu- 
ment; but he must not suppose he ad- 
mitted what was said because he did not 
controvert it now. The whole of this 
question was amply discussed on Clause 
4, and he hoped the hon. Member would 
not insist upon the Committee going 
over the same ground again; and, in 
fact, it appeared to him it would not be 
in Order to do so. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
it appeared to him that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Part IT. was absolutely ne- 
cessary; and he appealed to his hon. 
Friend not to press his Amendment, as 
otherwise he should support the Govern- 
ment clause as it stood, if it came to a 
vote. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


PART III. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO WHICH CONSENT OF 
LANDLORD IS NOT REQUIRED. 


Mr. STORER said, his next Amend- 
ment was directed to a practical object, 
and it was, he thought, quite necessary. 
The hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port moved an Amendment something of 
the same nature earlier, but withdrew it 
because it could be dealt with in the 
Schedule. The Amendment was merely 
to secure the landlord from paying for 
manure of a worthless character, such as 
artificial manure often was, and in this 
direction it would serve as a guide to 
the valuer. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
31, after ‘‘manure,” insert ‘‘of fully 
and generally recognized value.’”’”—( Mr. 
Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, to insert this 
Amendment would be to needlessly en- 
cumber the Act with words that would 
have no force in them for the protection 
of the landlord. If manure was to be 
paid for according to its value, it was 
obvious the valuer would have to ascer- 
tain if it was of good value. 

Mr. STORER said, he thought it ex- 
tremely necessary to have that pointed 
out. It was very well known in busi- 
ness that quantities of valueless artificial 
manures were palmed off upon tenants, 
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and valuers ought to be made aware of 
that; it would strengthen their case. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. STORER said, the addition which 
he next had to propose was necessary in 
relation to consumption by animals of 
feeding stuffs not produced on the hold- 
ing, and, without it, a tenant might be 
unfairly treated. It was obvious that 
feeding stuffs might pass through 
horses on the holding as well as 
through cattle, sheep, or pigs. Many 
farmers devoted themselves very much 
to the breeding and rearing of horses for 
sale, and it seemed only right that this 
should be taken into consideration in 
reference to unexhausted improvements. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
$2, after ‘‘ by,” insert ‘‘ horses.” —( Mr. 
Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘horses’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press this Amend- 
ment, and he would tell him why. Under 
the Schedule ‘‘corn ”’ was included. It 
was undoubtedly among the feeding 
stuffs for which compensation was to be 
given, and though a farmer might keep 
many horses, he might keep them for 
other purposes than those of the farm. 
Farmers sometimes kept hunters and 
carriage horses. That being so, it was 
impossible to discriminate between the 
classes of horses consuming the food, 
and it would be unreasonable to give 
compensation in respect to horses kept 
for luxury only. Under the Lincoln- 
shire custom corn was carefully ex- 
cluded in the Schedule, for the very 
reason that horses were liable to be 
used in that way. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
should support the Amendment. In the 
Fen country during the winter months a 
farmer would often have one yard filled 
with young cart horses, and another 
with bullocks. It appeared to him 
most unjust that the referee called upon 
to value the improvements on the hold- 
ing should take into consideration the 
corn, the cake, and other things con- 
sumed by the bullocks, and not take 
into account the same feeding stuffs 
consumed by these growing horses. He 
was surprised to hear the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) take 
exception to the Amendment, knowing 


Mr. Storer 
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the great interest in the breeding of 
horses taken by hiscounty. The breed- 
ing and rearing of cart horses was be- 
coming a very important industry, and 
large numbers were being exported, and 
every encouragement should be given 


to the pursuit. He hoped the hon. 
Member, with faith in the justice of 
the provision, would press the Amend- 
ment to a Division. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he thought it 
would be a great absurdity to make a 
charge on account of keep for horses 
kept for luxury, or which were let out for 
hire in carts or waggons, and all such 
would come in under the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the fact 
was that the corn consumed on the farm 
by horses was produced on the farm. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 104: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 239.) 


Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Charles 
Phipps) he would move the Amendment 
standing in his name. As many hon. 
Members would know, at present a very 
large quantity of milk was often sold 
from the dairy on a farm. In former 
days cheese was made and the whey was 
given to the pigs, so that the farm bene- 
fited largely by the produce of this con- 
sumption of corn and cake by the cows. 
But when the milk was sold off the farm, 
the farm was deprived of that produce. 
It was, therefore, a question whether a 
landlord should be called upon to com- 
pensate for the consumption by milk 
— whose produce was sold off the 

arm. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
82, after ‘‘ cattle,” insert ‘‘ other than 
cows in milk.” —(Sir Hussey Vivian.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he felt some diffi- 
culty in dealing with this Amendment. 
He did not see how the Amendment 
could be made applicable to mixed farms, 
farms not dairy farms, but where a ten- 
ant kept cattle, sheep, and pigs, and 
among the animals a certain number of 
cows. How was anyone to determine 
the extent and proportion of the con- 
sumption by cows? He should think 
the case would probably be this. If the 
land was to be perpetually ‘ dairied,”’ 
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which was an exhaustive process, that 
would be a matter considered in ad- 
justing the rent; or, if not, there could 
be some agreement by which the tenant, 
in consideration of this, would be liable 
to bring back manure, and if the tenant 
claimed compensation, the owner would 
have a set-off under Clause 6. He did 
not see his way to accept the Amend- 
ment; but he did not wish to pronounce 
dogmatically on the subject, for he had 
had no experience of land perpetually 
“‘ dairied”’ in that way. 

Mr. STORER said, the Amendment, 
if accepted, would be another robbery 
of the tenant in addition to that just 
perpetrated. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, if the Sche- 
dule included a scale of compensatioa, 
then it would be desirable to consider 
the Amendment proposed ; but it would 
certainly be a matter for the valuer and 
for arbitration in valuing the manure 
made from different kinds of animals. 
If on a dairy farm, where all the milk 
was sold off, which was very impoverish- 
ing to the land, it would be known there 
was very little benefit to the land from 
the consumption of feeding stuffs, and 
the valuation would be made accord- 
ingly. The Amendment was quite un- 
necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER said, he wished to 
have corn and maize added to the Sche- 
dule after ‘‘cake,’’ unless he was as- 
sured by the right hon. Gentleman 
these articles were covered by the words 
‘‘other feeding stuffs.” Hitherto corn 
had not been allowed for, but when, as 
now, it was at a low price, it was largely 
purchased for feeding stock. 

‘Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 32, after ‘cake,’ insert ‘corn, 
maize.” —(Mr. Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, these words were 
included under the general term ‘“ feed- 
ing stuffs.” 

Mr. STORER said, that was what 
he wished to elicit, and he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER said, he had another 
Amendment which completed the series. 
It was necessary that the valuer should 
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be satisfied that the purchases were 
actually used for feeding purposes. 
Vouchers might be produced for the pur- 
chase, but the grain bought might have 
been used for seed or other purposes. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 33, after ‘‘holding,’”’ insert ‘‘ and 
bona fide purchased and used for feed- 
ing purposes only.”’—( Jr. Storer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the words ap- 
peared to him to be wholly unnecessary. 
The words in the Schedule dealt with 
the consumption of feeding stuffs on the 
holding, and to add to that ‘used for 
feeding purposes only’ was mere repe- 
tition. The bond fide purchase was a 
matter the valuer would have to see to. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, there was some 
necessity for some words of the kind, 
seeing that now in the feeding stuffs for 
which compensation was to be given 
corn would be included, for undoubtedly 
the door was opened to a good deal of 
fraud. Take the case of a tenant who 
was dishonestly inclined and about to 
leave his farm, it would be impossible 
for the valuer to place any check on the 
amount claimed to be consumed. The 
hon. Member supplied an admirable ar- 
gument against his first Amendment 
when he said if they give compensation 
for corn they must insist on it having 
been used for food and not used for seed 
or sold by the farmer. What was to 
prevent a farmer exchanging corn with 
another, all purchased and not produced 
on the farm, who was to say what was 
used on the holding? He doubted whe- 
ther corn should not be excepted alto- 
gether, and he still reserved the right, 
if upon consideration he thought it right 
to do so, to move its omission on Re- 
port. It would be wise to accept some 
such words as were proposed by the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, if corn 
were purchased among feeding stuffs 
and no corn was ground on the holding, 
assuredly it must be used for feeding 
purposes. 

nr. TOMLINSON said, there still 
might be some doubt which words such 
as these would remove. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, fraudu- 
lent transactions might arise in connec- 
tion with cake and any other feeding 
stuff. 
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Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, this 
must be left to the judgment of the 
arbitrator. As to what the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) said 
as to the elimination of corn from the 
feeding stuffs and the Lincolnshire cus- 
tom, some two years ago, in discussing 
the hon. Member’s own Bill, one of the 
principal farmers of that county had 
written to him (Mr. Howard) to say 
how unsatisfactory it was to the farmers 
of Lincolnshire that they were not al- 
lowed for corn, for when barley was so 
low in price it was a good deal used in- 
stead of cake, and it seemed unjust that 
those who purchased foreign cake were 
compensated for its consumption, while 
those who purchased home-grown corn 
were not. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would ask 
the hon. Member whether he agreed 
that this compensation for corn did open 
the door to fraud? It undoubtedly 
would to an enormous extent. He knew 
perfectly well the gentleman to whom 
the hon. Member had referred, and he 
had often discussed the subject with 
him ; but the view was far from being 
that of the Lincolnshire farmers, and 
the gentleman in question acknowledged 
the opinion was confined to himself. He 
owned a farm growing very little else 
than corn, and stood, therefore, in a 
very exceptional position. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 

uite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
there might be instances of fraud; but 
the valuer, if he suspected any dis- 
honesty, would look into the matter and 
examine witnesses. Such frauds re- 
quired collusion, and strict inquiry would 
prevent it being carried on any consider- 
able extent. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he did 
not wish to prolong the debate ; but as 
he had been directly appealed to, he 
would say if a man was inclined to be a 
rogue in such matters, he could as easily 
exercise his roguery in reference to cake 
as to corn; but it would not be difficult 
to detect such roguery. 

Mr. STORER said, he fully under- 
stood that state of things, and his Amend- 
ment applied to all feeding stuffs. With 
the same object with which he moved 
his Amendment in reference to the value 
of manure, so here he wished to insert 
the words as a guide tothe valuer. The 
valuer would have to take care there was 
no fraud. The hon. Member for Mid 
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Lincolnshire justly said it was necessary 
to have some few words of this kind to 
guard the landlord against being im- 
posed upon, making it absolutely neces- 
sary for the valuer to see that the corn 
was properly applied. It was very easy 
for a farmer to buy corn expressly for 
feeding purposes. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WAUGH moved, in page 12, 
after line 32, to insert— 


PART IV. 
Levyine Distress. 


“Three per centum on any sum exceeding 
£20 and not exceeding £50. Two and a half 
a centum on any sum exceeding £50. To bailiff 
or levy, £1 1s. 0d. To man in possession if 
boarded,3s.6d. per day;if not boarded 5s. per day. 
For advertisements the sum actually paid. To 
auctioneer—for sale, five pounds per centum on 
the sum realised not exceeding £100, and four 
per centum on any additional sum realised not 
exceeding £100, and on any sum exceeding £200 
three per centum. A fraction of £1 to bein 
all cases considered £1. Reasonable costs and 
charges where distress is withdrawn or where 
no sale takes place, and for negotiations between 
landlord and tenant respecting the distress ; 
such costs and charges, in case the parties differ, 
to be taxed by the Registrar of the County 
Com jot the district in which the distress is 
made.’ 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrrr Herscuey) said, the Govern- 
ment would assent to this for the pre- 
sent, holding themselves free to consider 
further upon Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


FRIENDLY, &c. SOCIETIES (NOMINA- 
TIONS) BILL.—[Br1 246.] 
(Mr. Stuart - Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Mr. Northcote.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill re-committed. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Extent and short title of 
the Act). 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 19, leave out ‘‘nine,’’ and insert 
“ten.” —( Mr. Hibbert.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word latter had fair reason to complain of the 
‘nine’ stand part of the Clause.” | Stopping of the Bill now. The Amend- 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to report Pro- , ments had been on the Paper for a week ; 
gaess. He did not object to going into and, as Members were well aware, the 
Committee on the Bill; but his hon. | Bill, in its various stages, had been dis- 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. cussed, and had been a long time before 
Parnell), had telegraphed to him asking the House. If the hon. Member for 
what stage the Bill had reached and in- Sheffield consented, he should not ob- 
timating that he was interested in an Ject; but he thought a very slight case 
Amendment which he was anxious to ‘deed had been made out for post- 











bring forward, and he hoped to be in 
his place on Thursday. He(Mr. Biggar) 
was unable to put forward the reasons 
and arguments of his hon. Friend; but 
he simply asked the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill to consent to a post- 
ponement to Thursday. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—(Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he) 


hoped the Committee would not consent 
to the Motion. 


should, after waiting for this, the last 


Order of the Day, postpone it, simply | 
because the hon. Member for Cork did | 


not find it worth his while to attend. 
The Motion for re-committal was duly 


given Notice of, and it was well known | 


it was coming on. 


Mr. HEALY said, he did not think | 
the hon. Gentleman would lose anything | 


by assenting to the Motion. It was an 
unusual request he was aware, and he 
quite agreed that an hon. Member should 
be in his place when a Bill was called 


on in which he was interested. But an' 
unusual course had been taken with the | 
Bill, and Committee Amendments had | 
been put down when the Bill had) 


reached the stage of third reading. 


Why that should be done he did not | 


understand. Amendments had been put 


down which hon. Members had not had | 


an opportunity of seeing; and his hon. 


Friend might not have supposed that | 
Amendments would be introduced when 
third reading was put down, so the re- | 


quest was not altogether unreasonable. 


The slight delay would not hinder the | 
ultimate passage of the Bill; and the 


hon. Gentleman might accord this cour- 
tesy to the hou. Member for the City of 
Cork. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, of course, the 
determination of this question rested 
with the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) ; but he thought the 
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It would be rather hard | 
upon the promoters of the Bill that they | 


| ponement. 

, Mr. BIGGAR said, he had only that 
‘afternoon received a telegram from his 
‘hon. Friend asking what stage the Bill 


/had reached; and he had wired back 
|that it was down for third reading; 
‘and all he could do was to try to get it 
| postponed to Thursday, when his hon. 
‘Friend would be present. He (Mr. 
| Parnell) was interested in an Amend- 
ment in reference to some Savings Bank 
in Cork; and all that was asked was 
that he should have the opportunity of 
putting forward his views. If the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork should not 
attend on Thursday, no obstacle would 
be placed in the way of the Bill going 
through its remaining stages; and no- 
thing would be lost by this, for if the 
Bill went through Committee to-night 
the Report stage would still have to be 
deferred to Thursday. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
question was between the convenience 
of the Committee, the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, and himself; and, with- 
out wishing in the slightest degree to be 
discourteous to the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, he must point out that to 
postpone the Bill at all would be to post- 
pone it for a fortnight, for he should not 
be able to be present for that time. It 
was most important in the conduct of 
| the Bill to take the Committee stage at 
once ; and the convenience of Members 
'who were present when the Bill was 
known to be coming on ought to be 
considered before that of a Member who 
was absent. 

Mr. HEALY said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber carried the Bill through the present 
stage, he could not take the Report stage 
until Thursday, because his hon. and 
faithful Friend the Member for Cavan 
'(Mr. Biggar) would block the Bill at 
once with a Notice. In point of fact, 
the hon. Member would be no farther 
advanced. There was reason, of course, 
in what he said—that the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork should be present if 
he had Amendments to move; but this 
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request was urged merely as a matter of 
courtesy. In the absence of the hon. 


Member for Sheffield on Thursday, | 


another of the Gentlemen whose names 
were on the back of the Bill might take 
charge of it. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he believed 
it was the duty of every Member to be 
present when the House was sitting; 


and it was no reason for postponing | 


Business that an eminent Member of 
the House was away. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not wish 
to be unreasonable, and he would not 
press the matter further. He would 
telegraph to his hon. Friend that the 
Report stage would be taken on Thurs- 
day, and would urge him to be in his 
place then. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 2 (Definition of Terms). 


On the Motion of Mr. Sruart-Worrt- 
LEY, Amendments made, in page 1, by 
leaving out lines 26 and 27; in page 2, 
by leaving out line 7; and in line 19, 
after ‘ Bank,” by inserting ‘‘or of a 
Trustee Savings Bank Insurance.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 3 (38 & 39 Vict. c. 60. 8. 15 
(3), (4), 89 & 40 Vict. c. 45. 8. 11 (5), 
(6), 39 & 40 Vict. c. 35. s. 10, 26 & 27 
Vict. c. 87. ss. 41 to 43, and 45 & 46 
Vict. c. 51. s. 6 (e), extended to sums 
not over £100). 

On the Motion of Mr. Sruart-Worr- 
teY, Amendment made, in page 2, line 
28, after ‘‘ 1863,”’ by inserting— 


* Section ten of an Act passed in the seventh 
and eight years of the reign of Her present 


Majesty intituled ‘An Act to amend the law | 


relating to Savings Banks, and to the purchase 
of Government Annuities through the medium 
of Savings Banks.’ ”’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 4 (How a nomination may be 
made) agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Nominations by savings 
bank depositors). 


On the Motion of Mr. Tomitson, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 27, 


by leaving out “‘ to” and inserting “be.” | 


Mr. Healy 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
| ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


| Clause 6 (In 39 & 40 Vict. c. 45, 8. 11 
(5), (6), shares and interest extended to 
loans and deposits) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Provisions in case of intes- 
tacy and no nomination) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Provision for illegitimacy). 


On the Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
trey, Amendment made, in page 3, line 
27, by leaving out “may” to ‘ ap- 
prove ’’ in line 30. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 9 (Payments made by direc- 
tors under the power above given). 


On the Motion of Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
Ley, Amendments made, in page 3, line 
40, by leaving out ‘ without prejudice 
to the remedy of;” and, in page 3, 
lines 41 and 42, by leaving out from 
‘‘claimant’’ to end of Clause, and in- 
serting— 

‘Shall have remedy for recovery of such 
money, so paid as aforesaid, against the person 
or persons who shall have received the same.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 10 (Directors to give notice of 
interest nominated over £50 to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue). 

On the Motion of Mr. Sruart- Wort- 
LEY, Amendment made, in page 4, line 
5, by leaving out ‘or her.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Tomutnson, 
Amendment made, in page 4, line 5, 
after the second ‘‘any,” by inserting 
‘* society or.” 





Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
11, after ‘‘of,” by inserting ‘‘ probate 
or letters of administration or.””—( Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley.) 
| Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
| be there inserted.” 


| Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
/assent to this Amendment. It would 
| take away a necessary defence of the 
Revenue in requiring, before a claim was 
made good, that the Trustees should 
require a stamped registered Legacy 
| Duty receipt. 

| Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, it 
| would not take away the protection to 
the Revenue, and the same arrangement 
was made in the Savings Bank Act. 
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The alternative was left; and it ap- 
peared to him that the production of 
the probate or letters of administration 
ought to be sufficient proof that it was 
the right person; and the fact of the 
probate having been given ought to be 
sufficient security that the Inland. Re- 
venue had been dealt with. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that a person 
taking out probate had the right to re- 
ceive the money. If a rich person took 
it out, the fund to which he would go 
for expenses was the balance at the 
banker’s; and he could not see why, 
when a person was in comparatively 
poor circumstances, an altogether diffe- 
rent system should be enacted. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he thought the 
Revenue was abundantly guarded by 
the alternative of legacy receipt or pro- 
bate ; and he did not see why the smaller 
cases should be dealt with under a dif- 
ferent law. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 23: Majority 9. — (Div. List, 
No. 230.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Sruart-Worr- 
LEY, Amendment made, in page 4, line 
25, after ‘‘ making,”’ by inserting ‘‘any.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. HIBBERT proposed, after Clause 
10, to add the following new Clause :— 
(Island of Jersey.) 

“ As respects the Island of Jersey, the follow- 
ing provision shall have effect. When any sum 
of money becomes payable on the death of a 
member, such sum shall, in default of any 
direction or nomination such as is contemplated 
by ‘The Friendly Societies Act 1875,’ or by 
this Act, be paid to the deceased member's legal 
representative according to the Law of Jersey.”’ 

New Clause (Island of Jersey)—( Mr. 
INbbert,)\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Bill reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
taken into Consideration.”’—( Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley.) 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought this 
was unreasonable under the circum- 
stances, seeing, as he had already stated, 
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his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) had said he was 
specially interested in the Bill, as repre- 
senting one of the largest Savings Banks 
in Ireland at Cork. He must protest 
against this stage of the Bill being 
taken before Thursday. 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped the hon. 
Member would consent to the Bill being 
put down for consideration of Report on 
Thursday. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered on 
Thursday. 





PARLIAMENT—ADJ OURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, with 
reference to a statement made earlier in 
the evening, that Irish Estimates would 
be taken on Thursday, and Education 
Estimates on Monday, he had to say 
that in consequence of communications 
which had passed in the course of the 
evening, it had been found that it would 
be more convenient to change that 
course, and not to take Irish Votes on 
Thursday, but to begin with the English 
and Scotch Education Vote on that day. 
It would also be necessary to take a 
Vote on Account for Services for which 
money was urgently required. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—o0o—— 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—[Brtt 216.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not wish to oppose the third read- 
ing of this Bill. The Bill had been re- 
ferred to a Hybrid Committee, and it 
had now come down to the House upon 
the responsibility of that Committee. 
He wished, however, to point out that 
the Report of the Committee had not 
yet been printed, and that there were 
no means of discovering what Amend- 
ments had been made in the Bills, which 
had, in the end, been treated as unop- 
posed measures. It was not possible, 
therefore, to ascertain what understand- 
ing had been come to between the pro- 
moters and the opponents, and what the 
terms and provisions were of the Bills 
which the House was now called upon 
to pass as unopposed Bills. So far as 
the interests of the public were con- 
cerned, it was quite clear that the House 
was called upon to pass these Provisional 
Orders without possessing any complete 
or adequate knowledge in regard to 
them. It was quite true that they had 
been before the Hybrid Committee up- 
stairs, and before the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, as unop- 
posed Bills; and he supposed that these 
authorities were to beheld responsible for 
having paid due regard to the interests 
of the general public. What he wanted 
to point out, however, was that, by the 
various Electric Lighting Bills now be- 
fore the House, about one-half of the 
Metropolis and of the adjacent suburbs 
were to be handed over to a Company 
called the Metropolitan Brush Company. 
The other day he had referred to the 
small amount of capital which this Com- 
pany possessed. He was not very well 
versed in City matters, and he had looked 
in vain for any quotation of the shares 
of the Company in the ordinary Share 
List. On making further inquiry he 
had discovered that the Metropolitan 
Brush Company had a nominal capital 
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of £100,000, of which three-fifths, or 
£60,000, had been paid up. But he 
was told that the purchase and pro- 
motion money, and one thing and an- 
other, had run away with almost the 
whole of the money which had been 
raised. According to a not very new 
Price List, these £3 shares were sell- 
ing in the City for a very few shil- 
lings. Nevertheless, it was to such a 
Company that one-half of the Metropolis 
was about to be handed over. He 
could only presume that the Board of 
Trade and the Chairman of Committees, 
notwithstanding that the Bill was un- 
opposed, had satisfied themselves that 
the public interests would not suffer. 
Without further opposing the present 
Bill, he would content himself with 
having called attention to the position 
of the Metropolitan Brush Company. 


Motion agreed io. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—[Brtu 229.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now considered.”’ 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to enter a protest against the 
Electric Lighting Company to which 
this Bill applied being allowed to hawk 
the Provisional Orders they had ob- 
tained under them for sale. If they 
failed to carry out the powers entrusted 
to them, those powers ought to cease to 
have any effect. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there was 
a considerable number of tiesé Pro- 
visional Order Bills on the Table at the 
present moment, and the bulk of them 
was simply appalling. Consequently, 
very little was to be gained by sending 
them round to Members, because it was 
utterly impossible for Members to in- 
form themselves as to the nature of 
their contents. He believed they ought 
to be accompanied by some sort of sum- 
mary or abstract, by which Members 
could make themselves acquainted with 
their provisions. At present, with the 
greatest desire to do their duty towards 
their constituents and the country at 
large, it was impossible for any Member 
to acquaint himself with the nature of 
the legislation now going on in this 
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direction. He thought there ought to 
be some method by which the Board 
of Trade, which devoted itself to the 
carrying out of this extensive scheme of 
legislation, should be able to afford to 
Members of the House the power of 
understanding it. At present, the Bills 
were enshrouded in such a vast amount 
of verbiage that it was out of the power 
of any Member to do his duty to his 
constituents. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, there was one point in regard to 
which he had protested both to the Se- 
cretary and the Assistant Secretary of 
the Board of Tradé—namely, the prac- 
tice of lumping a number of these Pro- 
visional Orders in one Bill. Some time 
ago, he had occasion to apply for a 
Provisional Order relating to the con- 
struction of a harbour in his own county, 
and he found it necessary to obtain a 
Bill which contained a number of Orders 
dealing with different localities. In the 
Local Government Office and the Home 
Office, it was the practice to issue each 
Provisional Order separately. This pre- 
vented confusion, and was greatly for 
the convenience of the public. He 
trusted that, in future, a similar course 


would be adopted by the Board of: 


Trade. It would have the effect of 
materially reducing the cost of these 
bulky volumes, and the public would be 
able to get for 2d. what they were now 
required to pay 5s. or 10s. for. He 
trusted that some attention would be 
paid to this appeal, and that, in future, 
a large number of Provisional Orders 
would not be lumped together in one 
huge volume. He believed that the pre- 
sent practice had been strongly objected 
to by. the President of the Board of 
Trade when he was out of Office; but, 
unfortunately, hon. Members, when they 
found themselves in power, soon for- 
got all they had been in the habit of 
doing when they were out of Office. 
Coronet MAKINS wished to indorse 
the remarks which had been made by 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite. 
At present, a number of Provisional 
Orders were made up into one Bill, and 
each Bill contained eight or nine diffe- 
rent Orders. There was one page at 
the beginning of the Bill which applied 
to the whole of the Orders ; but any per- 
son only interested in one of the Orders 
was required at present to pay 3s. 6d. 
for the entire Bill, the first page of which 
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only was common to the whole number. 
He had been in communication with the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade upon the subject ; 
and he understood from the right hon. 
Gentleman that the question was one 
for the consideration of the House, being 
altogether a question of printing. The 
right hon. Gentleman added that he 
would make inquiries into the matter. 
He was not aware whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had had an opportunity 
of looking into it; but he could assuro 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
not a small question to many of his 
(Colonel Makins’s) constituents. Nume- 
rous persons who were interested in 
these Orders had asked him why they 
should be compelled to buy a bulky 
volume containing a large number of 
Provisional Orders, when there was only 
one of them in which they took the 
slightest interest. It might be consi- 
dered a very little matter by the Board 
of Trade ; but it was not so regarded by 
the public. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
sorry he was not in the House when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
made his remarks. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been good enough to speak 
to him some time ago, and he had then 
stated that he would inquire into the 
matter, and let the right hon. Gentleman 
know the result. In accordance with 
that promise he had made an inquiry 
into the subject, and he had received a 
Minute explaining the reason why these 
Orders were included together in one 
Bill, and the difficulty there would be 
in separating them as was suggested. 
The Minute suggested a way by which 
separate Bills might be obtained at a 
small cost. He should be glad to give 
the right hon. Gentleman any informa- 
tion on the point that he might de- 


sire to possess, and he believed that he 


would find everything satisfactory. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : With regard to 
the course of Public Business for to- 
morrow and Friday, it may, perhaps, 
be convenient that I should state what 
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we propose in the matter. It not having 

. been found convenient to hon. Gentle- 
men connected with Ireland that the 
Irish Votes should be taken to-morrow 
in accordance with the previous arrange- 
ment, it has been arranged that my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Committee on Education will bring 
forward the Education Vote the first 
thing to-morrow. Should there be time, 
we propose also to take some additional 
English and Scotch Votes, and we must 
ask the House, likewise, to give us a 
further Vote on Account for three weeks, 
or some such short period, in order that 
the Public Service of the country may be 
carried on-without inconvenience. Then 
I wish to make an appeal to those hon. 
Members who have Motions standing 
upon the Paper for Friday night. The 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), 
who has a Motion relating to education 
standing upon the Paper for that night, 
will probably find it convenient to state 
his views on the subject when the Edu- 
cation Vote is under discussion to-morrow 
night. With regard to the other hon. 
Members who have Motions on the 
Paper for Friday night, I am inclined 
to Saltere that those hon. Members will 
make no difficulty of withdrawing them, 
because their doing so will be of great 
convenience and advantage to the House, 
inasmuch as it will enable the Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Bill to be 
taken on Friday evening, and thus they 
would advance the entrance of that 
measure into the House of Lords. This 
is as far as regards to-morrow and Fri- 
day. When the House meets to-morrow, 
I will state what day I propose to set 
apart for the discussion of the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon on the subject of the 
Suez Canal Company. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could now state what 
‘day the Government proposed to give to 
enable the House to express its opinion 
on the present condition of the Trans- 
vaal? ‘The Government was under a 
pledge to give a day for the discussion 
of that subject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is quite true 
that the Government are under a pledge 
to the House to afford an opportunity 
for the discussion of the subject to which 
the hon. and learned Member refers. 
We shall be able to state what day we 
propose to set apart for the purpose 
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when the Agricultural Holdings Bills 
have got through Committee. I may 
also state that we adhere to our inten- 
tion with regard to Friday at 2 o’clock, 
which has been pre-engaged for the 
discussion of the subject of the Indian 
contribution towards the expenses of the 
Army in Egypt. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
hope what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said will be considered by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt); but I am aware that the Motion 
is one to which he attaches very great 
interest, and in which a great deal of 
interest is taken in many different parts 
of the House, as well as outside; and I 
very much doubt whether it will be pos- 
sible for him to bring forward that Mo- 
tion on the discussion of the Education 
Estimates. Therefore, although I can- 
not speak for him, I cannot accept posi- 
tively the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he will be prepared to 
give up the opportunity of bringing on 
his Motion on Friday night. I think 
we can hardly expect to come, at the 
present moment, to any settlement as to 
the Business for next week, especially 
after the doubt I have suggested as to 


of the House. 


-the course that may be taken by my 


hon. Friend the Member for Stafford ; 
but I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able, if not now, at all events 
to-morrow, to tell us on what day the 
Motion of which I have given Notice as 
to the Suez Canal will be brought under 
discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will state that 
to-morrow, as I engaged to do yester- 
day. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: I should like to 
ask whether, supposing we do not get 
through the Scotch Bill to-day, it is pro- 
posed to go on with the Report on the 
English Bill before the Scotch Bill has 
passed through Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No doubt, other 
things being equal, it would be desirable 
to proceed with the Scotch Bill in the 
first place; but if, by the delaying a 
day in proceeding with the Scotch Bill, 
we can send the English Bill up to the 
House of Lords at once, it would be con- 
venient for us to adopt that course. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is in 
@ position now to say anything with re- 
gard to the two or three other Bills 
respecting which he undertook to make 
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an early announcement of the intentions 
of the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should 
reply to this question to-morrow. 

. A. J. BALFOUR: I wish to 
point out that it would be very inconve- 
nient to take the Report on the English 
Bill before finishing the Scotch Bill, be- 
cause there are some questions affecting 
both that have still to come up for con- 
sideration. It is most important that 
they should be taken pari paseu. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I beg to 
say that I am willing to postpone until 
next Session the Motion I have on the 
Paper for Friday night. 

Mr. WARTON: On what day will 
the right hon. Gentleman, in accordance 
with his promise, give us an opportunity 
to consider the advisability of continuing 
the experiment of the Grand Com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There never was 
any engagement of that kind, and I 
fully explained the matter before. The 
engagement was that we should not 
make any proposal after the end of 
July, and we do not intend to make any 
proposal this year. 

Mr. WARTON: Then you have 
dropped it. Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man recognized that the Grand Com- 
mittees have been a failure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
learned Member must not put an entire 
metamorphosis—I might call it some- 
thing else—into my mouth. I have al- 
ready given full explanations on this 
subject, which I cannot always be re- 
peating. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—+o- Qe — 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brtt 190.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 

COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Compensation for Improvements. 
Clause 1 (General right of tenant to 
compensation). 
Mz. J.W. BARCLAY moved, in page 
1, line 6, to leave out, ‘‘made on his 
holding any improvement,” and insert 


‘improved his holding.”” The Amend- 
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ment raised the very important question 
as to how compensation to tenants should 
be adjusted. According to the Bill as it 
now stood, it was proposed to compensate 
the tenants only in respect of certain im- 
provements mentioned in the Schedule 
attached to the Bill. This was a mode 
of assessing improvements or giving 
compensation which would prove unsatis- 
factory both to landlords and to tenants. 
He was willing to admit that the com- 
pensation by Schedule would give a cer- 
tain amount of compensation to tenants 
now in the occupation of farms who 
otherwise would not get any compensa- 
tion whatever. Tenants in this position 
were justly entitled to compensation ; 
but the effect of the Schedules would be 
that tenants who contemplated giving up 
their farms would gain a considerable 
advantage ; while, with regard to those 
who contemplated carrying on their 
farms, he did not think the proposals of 
the Bill would be of any very substantial 
advantage. He did not think that com- 
pensations by means of Schedules would 
accomplish what was the principal aim 
of the Bill— namely, to improve the 
cultivation of the soil. Farmers had 
always contemplated that their improve- 
ments should be taken as a whole. The 
improvements in a holding could be 
much more easily judged, both to the 
incoming and outgoing tenant, if the 
general condition of the farm was taken 
into account. Tenants did not expect or 
ask for any compensation in respect of 
the increased value of the holding, other 
than was due to the improvements 
effected by them ; and if the Amendment 
was carried he should propose to qualify 
it by a subsequent aiteration—namely, 
to leave out at the end of the clause 
‘the value of the improvement to an 
incoming tenant,” and insert— 

‘‘The increase of the letting value of the 
holding properly due to its improvement by 
such tenant.” 

The farmers of Scotland, so far as he 
believed, would be very willing to accept 
the proposal embodied in this Amend- 
ment as a settlement of the question of 
compensation for improvements for an 
indefinite period; but they could not 
regard compensation by Schedule as any 
settlement of the question; and the pre- 
sent Bill, so far from putting the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant on 
a proper, sound, and just foundation, 
could not be accepted by the tenant as 
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any settlement of the question, and would | agriculture in England and Scotland; 


only stimulate further agitation, with the 
view of placing the tenant on a fair and 
just relation towards the land he culti- 
vated. He would have been glad to 
have accepted the Bill as a settlement of 
the question; but he warned the Com- 
mittee that he believed the Bill would 
offer no settlement, and would not be 
accepted by the tenant as such. The 
Bill would only stimulate agitation to 
obtain by the tenants what would put 
them in a corresponding position to other 
classes of the community, who had the 
right of enjoying the whole benefit of 
any expenditure they made so far as the 
success of their enterprize justified. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 6, to leave out the words 
“made on his holding any improvement,” and 
insert the words “improved his holding.” — 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrovr) said, he was sorry it was quite 
impossible for the Government to accept 
this Amendment. The matter had been 
very fully considered on the English Bill; 
and the principle adopted, both in the 
English and Scotch Bills, had been to 
define, by way of Schedule, the kind of 
improvements for which compensation 
should be given. The principle was 
fully discussed on the second reading, 
‘not only of the English Bill, but also of 
the Scotch Bill; and the reasons which 
led the Government to deliberately adopt 
the principle were then stated. Ho 
thought the action of the Government 
had been affirmed and approved by a 
majority of the House in the discussions 
in Committee on the English Bill. It 
had been pointed that to use such very 
general language as his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Barclay) proposed would be too in- 
definite and too vague, and would not 
give an opportunity either to the land- 
lord or tenant of knowing what their 
relative rights were. He, therefore, 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
earnestly desired the existing strife be- 
tween the landlords and tenants to be 
put an end to; and, therefore, he hoped 
the Government would accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. There was a 
great difference between the systems of 


Mr, J. W. Barclay 





and if the language proposed by the 
hon. Member was too vague, the Lord 
Advocate, who was a master of lan- 
guage, could easily put in words which 
would make the clause more definite. 
The only way the present relations be- 
tween the landlords and tenants could 
be put a stop to would be by granting 


the request of the tenants; and this re-- 


quest could be acceded to without in any 
way doing anything which would be in- 
jurious to the landlords. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he hoped the Government would bear 
in mind, in referring to the distinctions 
between the English and Scotch Bills, 
that the English Bill dealt with yearly 
tenancies, while the Scotch Bill dealt 
with leases of 19 years, so that the 
arguments applicable to the English 
Bill would not in all cases be applicable 
to the Scotch Bill. He strongly sup- 
ported the Amendmert. They had been 
told more than once by the Government 
that they had a great horror of fixity of 
tenure and judicial rent; but, in the 
opinion of a large number of people in 
Scotland, the Government could not take 
a step more conducive to the bringing 
about of this result than to pass the Bill 
in its present form. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
it was quite true there was a great 
difference between English and Scotch 
agriculture—that was Scottish agricul- 
ture was conducted under the system of 
leases, while the English was conducted 
under a system of yearly tenancies. The 
principal reason for a lease had been the 
security which it gave to the tenant for 
the outlay of his capital. That security 
being given by this Bill, it would no 
longer be necessary to give the tenant a 
lease, and he did not suppose the tenant 
would desire it. The tenant would be 
in no fear; and, therefore, he hoped the 
Committee would receive an early assur- 
ance from the Government that the 
Amendments on the Scotch Bill would 
be treated in the same spirit, as far as 
possible, as the Amendments on the 
English Bill. Such an assurance would 
very much shorten the criticism of the 
measure from the Opposition side of the 
House. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN agreed with the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) 
that it would be much beiter if they 
could do without Schedules in the Bill ; 
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but if they did away with Schedules it 
would bo necessary for them to have 
some authority to decide between the 
landlord and tenant. He was quite 
prepared to waive his own opinions 
on this subject. The House had decided 
by a large majority that the principle of 
this Bill should be compensation for im- 
provements, the value of which should 
be to the incoming tenant; but he dif- 
fered from the remark that the Bill 
would have no effect in the interests of 
the tenant. On the contrary, he thought 
it would be a great boon to the tenants. 
Many of the provisions.of the Bill were 
such as to make the landlords look better 
after their own interests than they had 
done hitherto, and for both parties he 
thought this Bill would be a very great 
benefit. He would do all he could to 
support the Bill. As regarded the 
question of leases, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would take into account that 
the tenure of land in Scotland was dif- 
ferent from what it was in England. 
The Government should bear in mind 
that Scottish agriculture had been built 
up upon the system of leases, and the 
superiority of that agriculture had de- 
pended very much upon leases; and 
nothing should be done in this Bill 
which would tend to do away with 
leases in Scotland. 

Mr. BOLTON said, he hoped the 
Lord Advocate would not give way on 
this Amendment. The effect would be 
to enable a tenant, first of all, to obtain 
a lease, and then to obtain the value of 
his improvements. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was sorry to 
find that strife between landlords and 
tenants had been alluded to by his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir George Balfour) 
as one of the reasons why the Amend- 
ment should be assented to. He had 
quite as much experience of those mat- 
ters as his hon. and gallant Friend; and 
he had not known or heard of any such 
strife in the district, at all events, with 
which he was connected. He did not 
think there was any foundation for such 
a statement. He distinctly recognized 
the importance of the Government giving 
heed to the fact that the leasehold sys- 
tem was the system on which the 
management of agriculture in Scotland 
had hitherto been founded. If anything 
in the Bill tended to do away with the 
inducement to the tenant to take a lease, 
it would be one of the greatest evils to 
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which Scotland could be exposed. He 
had a dread that the inducement to 
grant or to accept leases might hereafter 
be impaired by the operation of the Bill ; 
and therefore he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would do what they could to 
perpetuate the existing system. He 
might mention that on one of the largest 
properties in Scotland, in consequence 
of the agitation that had taken place 
regarding the system of agriculture in 
Scotland, and the desire of a certain 
class of tenants, capitalists chiefly, to 
have this compensation provided, there 
had not been, for some years past, a 
single lease granted. The agitation, so 
far as it existed, and the strife, so far 
as it existed, was principally in con- 
nection with arable farms. It had not 
existed in pastoral districts; but it was 
a fact that farmers on arable land had 
been placed in years past at considerable 
disadvantage as compared with farmers 
on other lands. Not one-fifth of the 
whole area of Scotland was arable, and 
why should they deal with the question 
as if the whole of Scotland were arable ? 
He could not see any good in legislating 
on such grounds. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would adhere to the terms of 
the Bill in this respect, and do nothing 
which would impair the inducements to 
grant and accept leases. 

Mr. MACFARLANE suggested that 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay) and his hon. Friends should 
cease arguing with the Government 
when the Government had once made 
up their minds. He (Mr. Macfarlane) 
had found it was perfectly useless to 
appeal to the Government, and thought 
the best thing they could now do was to 
argue the case out in the Division 
Lobby. He thought also that if the 
hon. Gentleman now took a Division, 
he would very likely, in the state of the 
Committee, carry his Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR agreed with 
some of the remarks made in support of 
the Amendment. It was quite unneces- 
sary to back up by artificial arrangements 
the leasehold system, because everyone 
knew that the leasehold system had con- 
ferred immense benefit on Scotland. He 
thought the custom of leases was sodeeply 
ingrained in the habits of the agricultural 
population that neither the landlords nor 
tenants would part with it. It had been 
said that ill-feeling and strife existed 
between landlords and tenants; but he 
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entirely denied the accuracy of the state- 
ment. Of course, there were farmers’ 
meetings where these questions were dis- 
cussed, and sometimes in rather a sharp 
manner; but the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Sir George Balfour) ought to 
know that there was nothing in the re- 
lations between the landlords and tenants 
in Scotland that deserved the name of 
strife. They lived together, generally 
speaking, in perfect harmony. He did 
not believe that the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. Barclay) represented the 
tenant farmers in the least. He repre- 
sented a certain Chamber of Agriculture ; 
but when they considered the rights and 
feelings of the tenant farmers of Scot- 
land as a whole, he could not for one 
moment accept, and he did not think the 
Government would do well to accept, the 
view that they were now called upon to 
bring forward legislation of a remedial 
‘character to allay animosity. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, if the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire went to a 
Division, he would follow him into the 
Lobby, because he believed the Amend- 
ment would encourage the farmer, es- 


pecially the smaller farmer, to do that. 


which he was sorry to say he had not 
always done—namely, to farm high and 
energetically up to the termination of his 
lease. Under the Amendment the tenant 
would get compensation which was not 
acknowledged by the Bill, and that was 
‘for his skill and industry, as well as for 
his outlay in respect of machinery and 
improvements, which were not provided 
for in the Bill. 

Mr. BAXTER agreed with much that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire ; but he could not follow the 
hon. Gentleman into the Lobby, because 
he felt that if the Amendment were 
carried, it would be fatal to a Bill which 
he believed would be extremely useful. 
The Government measure, as a whole, 
would be of great benefit to the farmers 
and to the landlords as well. If they 
were to attempt to make it more strin- 
gent, it could not be carried in the 
House of Commons, far less in the 
Upper House of Parliament. He hoped 
that instead of employing their time in 
moving and supporting Amendments 
that were impossible, hon. Gentlemen 
who represented the farmers would de- 
vote their attention to trying to make 
the Bill a little better for the interests 
of the farmers than the English Bill. 


Mr, A. J. Barolay 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought that the hon. Member for For- 
farshire should content himself with 
having obtained a moral victory. He 
hoped the hon. Member would not 
place them in a dilemma by asking them 
to go to a Division on any Amendment 
which would be fatal to the Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 102; 
Noes 26: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 231.) 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON pro- 
posed to omit, in page 1, line 9, the 
words ‘‘on quitting his holding.” He 
said, the retention of these words would 
tend to injure, if not to prevent, the con- 
tinuous tenure of farms which it was 
so desirable to encourage in Scotland. 
There were many cases in which leases 
were renewed three or four times, and 
some cases in which the same family 
had remained on one farm for 100 years. 
That was an advantage to the country, 
and an advantage to both the proprietor 
and the tenant, and such a system ought 
to be encouraged. These words were 
now inserted in the English Bill for the 
first time by the Government under the 
idea that they would benefit the tenant ; 
but how that could be he could not un- 
derstand. One objection to these words 
was that the landlord might be tempted 
to raise the rent, and might be tempted 
to take a new tenant, if the sitting 
tenant objected to pay the additional 
rent. The tenant could only claim com- 
pensation by giving notice to quit; and, 
therefore, the landlord was at liberty to 
get a new tenant at an increased rent. 
They discussed the matter at consider- 
able length on the English Bill; and, 
therefore, he would not further trouble 
the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out the words “on quitting 
his holding.” —(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it was quite impossible 
that this Amendment could be accepted. 
It raised a large question which had 
been already fully discussed more than 
once—namely, whether there should be 
a separate provision made in the case 
of the sitting tenant? The Government 
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held—and he believed the House had 
adopted the same view—that, if not in 
expression, still in effect, there was 
ample protection given to the sitting 
tenant as the Bill stood. In reference 
to what the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had said, he might say that the proba- 
bilities of the continuity of relations 
would not be improved by instituting 
an arbitration between Jandlord and ten- 
ant at the end of every tenancy ; and the 
Amendment would not be likely to bring 
about what his hon. and gallant Friend 
desired—the perpetuation of leases in 
Scotland. : 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the Com- 
mittee were entitled to some further ex- 
planation of the grounds upon which 
the Government had inserted this clause 
in the Bill, introducing, as it did, a new 
and an additional condition, which was 
not in the Agricultural Holdings Act 
for England of 1875. The Lord Advo- 
cate had not referred to the question at 
all. These words did not deal with the 
sitting tenant at all. They raised the 
question whether a tenant’s right tocom- 
pensation should arise in equity and 
justice on the termination of his contract 
of tenancy, instead of being only entitled 
to compensation on quitting his holding. 
As the Bill stood, the tenant must be 
prepared to quit his holding before he 
could claim compensation; whereas the 
Act of 1875 simply said the tenant 
should be entitled ‘to compensation on 
the termination of the tenancy for im- 
provements. If this new condition were 
inserted against the tenant, it was an 
evidence that the Bill would be of a re- 
actionary character, for this Liberal 
Government, who had promised to doso 
much for tenant farmers, were putting 
in a new condition between them and 
their just claims to compensation. He 
was unwilling to divide the Committee ; 
but unless some satisfactory explanation 
was given, a vote ought to be taken 
upon it as a protest against this re- 
actionary step. 

GevERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had put down a similar Amend- 
ment to the one they were discussing. 
He could not conceive anything more 
fatal to the lease system in Scotland 
than that the Government should insist 
upon the tenant quitting his holding 
before he could get compensation. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that if the Committee were to go again 
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through the whole discussion which had 
been entered upon on the English Bill 
they might despair of getting the Bill 
through Committee. He appealed to 
hon. Members not to prolong a discus- 
sion on questions already settled, but to 
go at once to a Division. 

Mr. PUGH pointed out that the 
Amendment would not, as the Lord 
Advocate suggested, introduce for the 
first time arbitration, as that was created 
under Clause 1. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not insist upon this 
reactionary provision. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that practically, when a tenant went to 
make a new agreement, the landlord 
took his improvements into considera- 
tion, and made an allowance for them in 
the rent. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) told them the 
other night that these words were in- 
serted, not for the benefit of the landlord, 
but of the tenant. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that if these words were not 
retained a tenant would forfeit his claim 
to compensation if he did not give notice 
of the termination of his lease. Some- 
times neither the landlord nor the tenant 
remembered when the lease came to an 
end, and the lease was allowed to run 
on. In such a case a tenant would for- 
feit his claim; but these words in the 
clause would remind him at once that 
he must give notice of the termination. 
Until he heard the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster he was in favour of 
the omission of the words. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that in spite 
of the expianation of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) he was not at all satis- 
fied that these words were in favour of 
the tenant. They appeared to him to 
have the contrary effect, and he was 
opposed to them. Ue wished parti- 
cularly to protest against the view 
taken by the hon. Member for Wigton- 
shire (Sir Herbert Maxwell), that be- 
cause something had been settled in the 
English Bill, therefore Scotland was to 
model her Bill exactly upon that. The 
Scotch people had never been accus- 
tomed to limit their reforms strictly by 
the measure of English reforms. They 
considered that they were in advance of 
the English in many things, and were 
ready for a good deal that England was 
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not ready for. This particular point 
was a matter of leases. Leases had 
undoubtedly been a great benefit to 
Scotland, and Scotch farming had greatly 
improved under the system of leases; 
but the principal benefit had been to 
the landlords, for leases certainly meant 
high and increasing rents. That had 
always been their effect hitherto, at least 
up to the recent depression. He hoped 
this Bill would be made better than 
the English Bill, and he saw no reason 
for retaining these words. 

Mr. OC. 8. PARKER agreed with the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) that they should not accept any 
provision on the mere ground that it 
had been accepted in the English Bill; 
_ but they should look at the difference 
between England and Scotland. In 
each case they should examine whether 
the reasons given on the English Bill 
were applicable to Scotland. He thought 
hon. Members were a little mistaken 
and confused as to the interests of the 
tenant in this matter. They seemed to 
forget that the sitting tenant was both 
the outgoing and the incoming tenant. 
As outgoing, he had a certain claim to 
compensation; as incoming, he paid 
extra rent for improvements. The mea- 
sure of the compensation was the value 
of the improvements to the incom- 
ing tenant; and if the same man was 
the outgoing and incoming tenant, there 
was a gain both to himself and the land- 
lord in not going through arbitration, 
and possibly litigation, to settle the 
matter. The fair thing for the landlord 
to do was to allow the tenant, if he took 
a further lease, to continue to sit at a rent 
which did not take into account the 
value of his own improvements. The 
danger hon. Gentlemen were afraid of 
was that a landlord would not act fairly, 
but that he would raise the rent. They 
seemed to forget, however, that if a 
landlord insisted upon raising his rent, 
the tenant could always obtain compen- 
sation by leaving; and although that 
might be a loss and annoyance to him, 
it would also be a loss to the landlord, 
and so there would be a strong motive 
on both sides to come to terms. Hon. 
Members argued that circumstances 
might enable the landlord to charge the 
sitting tenant more than a fair rent, 
and, therefore, he should be required to 
pay the tenant at once for his improve- 
ments; but, supposing that was done, 
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the same circumstances would enable the 
landlord then to demand a still higher 
rent; and, therefore, the sitting tenant’s 
position would not be improved by receiv- 
ing this payment. It was far more natural 
that his compensation for the time should 
be the continued enjoyment of the im- 
provements; and his remedy, if they could 
not agree, must be to leave, and so ob- 
tain compensation. In short, if the 
tenant were not prepared to leave, nothing 
could save him from paying the rent 
demanded except a judicial fair rent, as 
in Ireland, which no one desired to ses 
in Scotland. 

Cartan MAX WELL-HERON said, 
there was no doubt that the tenant ought 
to receive compensation at the end of 
his lease; but if he received this com- 
pensation, of course he must receive it 
subject to what was very likely to follow 
—an increase of rent. The amount 
which he received as the equivalent of 
the incoming tenant’s interests in the 
improvements would outbalance the in- 
crease of rent, and in this way would be 
prevented a great deal of litigation and 
unpleasantness between landlord and 
tenant. The practice he adopted was 
that a year or so before the termination 
of a lease ho came to some arrangement 
with his tenant. He had the farm re- 
valued, and then he offered it to the 
tenant at 10 per cent reduction: on the 
increased value. He thought that was 
a fair practice. A sitting tenant ought 
to receive compensation at the termina- 
tion of his leave; and if what he did 
were generally adopted, what very often 
happened would be prevented—namely, 
a tenant’s being obliged, very unwill- 
ingly, to leave his farm. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
object of the Bill was to attract capital 
to the land, to induce farmers to invest 
more capital, in order that the cultivation 
of the land might be improved. If a 
commercial man invested £1,000 in a 
speculation, he either lost the money if 
the speculation failed, or he gained a 
profit if it did not; but if someone 
was allowed to come in, and, after re- 
paying the £1,000, took all the profits, 
how much money was likely to be laid 
out in commerce on those conditions ? 
It was the same with regard to agri- 
culture. The farmer laid out his money 
with a view to getting the profits; 
but it would be absolutely beyond his 
power to get those profits if, after he 
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had effected improvements, the owner 
could step in and increase his rent, 
or pay him the simple amount of his 
outlay and get all the benefit of his 
improvements. As the Bill stood at 
present, it was put beyond a tenant’s 
power to secure the results of his outlay. 
It would be betterif the Lord Advocate, 
instead of indulging in bare assertions 
that the sitting tenant was protected, 
would show how the tenant was pro- 
tected. As a matter of fact, the only 
way in which a sitting tenant was pro- 
tected was that he could leave his farm. 
But the object of the farmer was not to 
leave his farm ; it was to lay out money 
and reap the fruits. If what was pro- 
vided in this clause was the only thing 
which could be done in the interest of 
the tenants, it was high time tenant 
farmers ceased to send landowners to 
represent them. If the property of the 
tenant could not be protected save by 
some such provisions as were contained 
in the Irish Land Act, the Committee 
ought to adopt those provisions at once. 
He was certainly of opinion that the 
only way of protecting the tenant was 
by the adoption of the principle of fixity 
of tenure. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had assumed that all the ten- 
ant could get back on quitting his 
holding was the. value of his outlay ; 
but that was not the case. He would 
get back such sum as fairly represented 
the value of the improvements to the 
incoming tenant. He believed that the 
Scotch Members intended to keep this 
clause as it stood; and, therefore, the 
tenant would not get back simply his 
outlay, but a sum decided by the consi- 
deration of whether his expenditure had 
been judicious or not. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER reminded the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), who had spoken of fixity of 
tenure, that the Committee was met for 
the purpose of practical discussion, and 
not for ventilating discarded theories, 
though, at the same time, he felt much 
indebted to the hon. Gentleman for the 
candour with which he had exposed the 
real aims of those with whom he acted. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he did 
not agree with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
that it was impossible to secure the sit- 
ting tenant except by resorting to the 
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principles of the Irish Land Act. There 
was a way of securing the interests of 
the sitting tenant without calling into 
requisition the provisions of the Irish 
Land Act. It was done most effectually 
in New Zealand. The legal and prac- 
tical men of New Zealand had provided 
a satisfactory solution of the question 
how the interests of the sitting tenant 
could be secured. He (Mr. J. Howard) 
had made a tour of the world 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL rose to 
Order. He wished to ask the Chair 
whether the hon. Gentleman was not 
travelling rather wide of the Amend- 
ment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the last 
remark of the hon. Member referred to 
New Zealand. The Bill relates to Scot- 
land; but I am not prepared to rule 
that the hon. Member is out of Order. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he was 
saying that what amounted to an in- 
superable difficulty here had been satis- 
factorily solved in our own Colony of 
New Zealand. At the end of his term 
a tenant in possession in New Zealand 
had simply to demand a reference. 
Valuers were then called in, who esti- 
mated the increased value to the hold- 
ing by the tenant’s improvements, sepa- 
rated the ‘‘unearned increment,” and 
fixed a fair rent; and, upon the terms 
they fixed, the tenant had a right to 
sit if he chose. Such was the object of 
the clause which he (Mr. J. Howard) 
was prevented moving on the English 
Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the reply 
to the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Perth (Mr. Parker) was that the 
retention of these words would put the 
sitting tenant at a disadvantage in seek- 
ing to make a bargain for the renewal 
of the lease. 

Mr. RAMSAY regretted that this 
subject had again occupied so much 
time, after it had been so fully discussed 
from a Scotch point of view on the Eng- 
lish Bill. The Committee seemed to for- 
get that the Legislature was just as much 
bound to protect the incoming tenants 
as to protect the outgoing tenants who 
were quitting their holdings. The tenant 
quitted his holding at the determination 
of his tenancy, which was defined by 
this measure as “‘ the expiration of his 
lease’’—a provision which was pecu- 
liarly applicable to Scotland. On this 
point the explanations of the Chancellor 
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of the Duchy of Lancaster and of the 
First Commissioner of Works were {so 
satisfactory that anyone who had paid 
attention to the discussion on the English 
Bill must be satisfied that they were 
merely wasting time now by further 
discussion. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 124; 
Noes 39: Majority 85. — (Div. List, 
No. 232.) 


GeneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he should not move the next 
Amendment, nor the one following in 
his name. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the 
Amendment that he had next on the 
Paper was not intended to alter, as he 
understood it, the meaning of the Bill, 
but to make it more clear. He had 
pointed out before that the value of an 
improvement to an incoming tenant 
would depend upon the interest the in- 
coming tenant had in the farm. He 
only wished to have that made more 
clear. The Amendment was to add to 
line 12— 

“Carrying on the same kind of husbandry, 
and entitled to the benefit of the improvement.”’ 
He did not intend to move the whole of 
this Amendment, but only the latter part 
of it—namely, ‘‘ entitled to the benefit 
of the improvement,” which, to his 
mind, would make the standard of valua- 
tion quite clear. He could not see how 
the Government could take any excep- 
tion to this proposal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 12, at end, add ‘entitled to the 
benefit of the improvement.”’—( Xr. J. 
W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) agreed with his hon. Friend 
as to the desirability of the provision 
being made perfectly clear. He did not 
think what was now proposed was at all 
necessary to give that clear effect to the 
provision as it stood. The words of the 
Bill were as to compensation— 

“ Such sum as fairly represents the value of 

the improvement to an incoming tenant.” 
Its object was to make the incoming 
tenant, for the time being, the possessor 
of the soil and all upon it, whatever the 
duration of his tenancy might be. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wa 
sorry to delay the Committee; but he 
must point out that the compulsory part 
of the compensation would be paid by 
the incoming tenant, whoever he might 
be, to the outgoing tenant. The in- 
coming tenant might only have one 
year’s lease of the holding, and it 
would be unjust to compel him to pay 
the whole value, which might extend 
over two or three years. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrovur) said, the only persons recog- 
nized by this Bill as dealing with each 
other were the landlord and the out- 
going tenant. It would only be by virtue 
of some separate agreement that the 
incoming tenant could be brought into 
the matter; and what might be the 
terms of the agreement between the 
landlord and the incoming tenant would 
be their own affair. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that upon 
the assurance of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the clause meant 
what was proposed by the Amendment 
he had put upon the Paper he would 
not further take up the time of the Com- 
mittee. He would withdraw the Amend- 
ment; but, at the same time, he must 
confess that he was not satisfied with 
the explanation of the Lord Advocate. 
The Bill, as it stood, left great risk of 
injustice being done either to an out- 
going or to an incoming tenant. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON: I 
beg to ask the Chairman whether my 
Amendment has been passed over ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN replied in the 
negative. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I have to 
apologize to the Committee for having 
proposed the wrong Amendment. The 
one which I have just proposed and 
withdrawn comes after that of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not under- 
stand the hon. Member to move that 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: The Amend- 
ment before that of the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet, standing in my name, I 
do not wish to move. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the Amendment he had to propose was 
one which was clear in itself. It was to 
omit the words ‘‘to an incoming ten- 
ant,” and to insert— 
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‘In so far as it may be suitable to the pur- 
pose for which the holding was let.” 


An incoming tenant might probably 
have in contemplation a different mode 
of culture, and even a different mode of 
procedure, altogether in the raising of 
crops to an outgoing tenant. The ini- 
provements might not be of the same 
value to an incoming tenant as they 
were to an outgoing tenant, or to a per- 
son who might follow with a similar 
description of cultivation to that of an out- 
going tenant. An arable farm, for in- 
stance, might be of less value to a dairy 
farmer than to any other farmer; or it 
might be the other way about, that the 
outgoing farmer had used his farm for 
dairy purposes, whereas the incoming 
tenant might wish to use it as an arable 
farm. The Bill, as it stood, enabled the 
landlord and the tenant to defraud an- 
other person. For instance, the land- 
lord might put into a holding a tenant 
of a different character for, say, two 
years, and the value of the improve- 
ments to the incoming tenant might be 
very small at the end of two years, so that 
when the tenant went out and the land- 
lord let the holding again for its original 
purpose, and compensation was paid for 
the improvements, the result might be 
that a large sum of money over the real 
value might be pocketed by the landlord 
and the outgoing tenant. Therefore, he 
thought the Amendment was a better 
test of the value than the words of the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 12, to leave out the words “ to 
an incoming tenant,”.and insert the words ‘‘in 
so far as it may be suitable to the purpose for 
which the holding was let.’’—(Sir Alexander 
Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, this Amendment raised 
substantially the same question as the 
last Amendment. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman seemed to have in his mind 
that the standard of valuation was as to 
a particular incoming tenant, whatever 
the duration of his lease might be. But 
that was not the case. Unless the thing 
called ‘‘an improvement” was really 
for the benefit of the holding it would 
not deserve the name, and would not be 
subject to valuation. 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the valuation could only take place once, 
and that was when the outgoing tenant 
was leaving the farm. Upon that valua- 
tion being made it became permanent, 
and could not be altered; and, practi- 
cally, it would be the next tenant 
coming into the farm who would decide 
what in future was to be the value of 
the improvements made. He believed 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
assumed that the object he had in 
moving this Amendment was already 
effected, and that was all he cared about. 
If the Committee desired it, he should 
be willing to withdraw the proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
had an Amendment on the Paper to add, 
after the word “ tenant,” the words— 

“« Provided that it does not exceed in amount 

the original outlay by the tenant.” 
The effect of this would be to limit the 
amount of compensation to be paid to a 
tenant to his original outlay. The 
Amendment raised the question already 
decided on the English Bill on the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. A. J. Balfour). He 
trusted the Government would be will- 
ing to modify the Bill in this particular, 
although he would not move his Amend- 
ment, in order that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) might bring on his 
Amendment on the same subject, which, 
no doubt, would be favourably received 
by the Government. 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) asked the hon. and gallant 
Member not to proceed on the assump- 
tion he had indicated. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
only wished to express the hope that the 
Government would accept the proposal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had on 
the Paper the following Proviso :— 

‘*« Provided always, That, in respect of those 
improvements for which consent of landlord is 
not required, the amount of such compensation 
shall in no case exceed the amount of outlay 
incurred by the tenant.” 

This Amendment was already familiar 
to Members of the Committee, as it was 
one which they had already decided on 
the English Bill—decided in a House of 
about 300 Members, and decided in the 
affirmative. The Government at the 
time refused to accept the Amendment, 
on the ground that it had been decided 
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in a thin House, though the House 
numbered fully 300; and he therefore 
presumed that they would not wish 
to take an important Division upon a 


similar Amendment in a similar Bill in’ 


a House which did not number half 
300. [An hon. Memser: It is a Scotch 
Bill.] He heard some hon. Gentleman 
say—‘‘ Not on a Scotch Bill!” but he 
could not understand why Scotch mat- 
ters were to be looked upon as so in- 
significant that they could be decided in 
a small House; whereas a large House 
was necessary to settle matters relating 
to England. It was a matter of com- 
mon rumour—indeed, the Government 
had never concealed their intention— 
that they meant to contest the decision 
come to with regard to this matter on 
the Report of the English Bill. If he 
(Mr. Balfour) moved the Amendment 
now, the result would be that the ques- 
tion would have to be discussed four 
times—once in Committee on the Eng- 
lish Bill, once in Committee on the 
Scotch Bill, once on the Report of the 
English Bill, and probably it might be 
again discussed on the Report of the 
Scotch Bill. Therefore, he thought the 
most convenient way to deal with the 
question would be to defer any action on 
the Scotch Bill until after the Govern- 
ment had raised the question on the Re- 
port of the English Bill, and had made 
up their minds as to what course they 
ought to take. Under these circum- 
stances, he should not move the Amend- 
ment at present. 


Clause agreed to. 


As to Improvements executed before the 
Commencement of Act. 


Clause 2 (Restriction as to the im- 
provements before Act). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the 
Amendment he had next on the Paper 
was a just and proper arrangement ; but 
he did not want to take up the time of 
the Committee in discussing the ques- 
tion. He intended to raise the question 
in a modified form on line 17. ; 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose the next Amendment ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY replied in the 
affirmative. He said he would now ask 
the Committee to sanction an Amend- 
ment giving compensation to farmers 
for drainage executed upon their hold- 
ings ‘within ten years” before the 
commencement of the Act. This was a 
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question upon which the farmers of 
Scotland felt very strongly, a very con- 
siderable amount of money having been 
laid out by tenants on their own behalf 
in the drainage of land. In conse- 
quence of that drainage the rental of 
the farms had been greatly improved, 
and the tenants believed that in justice 
—and he entirely agreed with then— 
they should be compensated for the exe- 
cution of drainage executed 10 years 
before thé commencement of the Act. 
An objection had been taken to that on 
the ground that the landlord had not an 
opportunity of seeing how the drainage 
was performed, and how it improved the 
farm; but he did not consider that by 
any means a sound objection, because the 
drainage of land, if the work was well 
and properly done, showed itself in the 
improved condition of the land. Drain- 
age spoke for itself. If it was well 
done the land showed it, and if it was 
performed in a slovenly manner it 
showed it equally the same. There 
would, therefore, be no difficulty in the 
referees determining what was the value 
of the drainage of the land, as the work 
itself showed how it had been per- 
formed. For that reason, he hoped the 
Government would consent to this modi- 
fied compensation for improvements exe- 
cuted before the commencement of the 
Act and allow it to become law. He 
wished to point out that there was no 
new question of principle involved in 
his proposal, because he proposed to 
give tenants compensation for improve- 
ments under Part III. of the Schedule 
executed before the commencement of 
the Act. The Bill proposed to give 
compensation for improvements under 
Part III.; therefore, there was no new 
principle involved. It did seem to him 
that some explanation ought to be given 
why landlords should be bound to give 


compensation in respect of the third 


kind of improvements, and not in respect 
of the 2nd and Ist Parts of the Schedule. 
He thought this claim of the tenants 
was founded upon justice and equity, 
and he hoped the Government would 
see their way to concede this point in 
favour of the Scotch farmers, especially 
when the Government admitted that the 
question of drainage was so important 
that it justified them in putting itina 
clause by itself. He begged to move, 
after the word “has,” the insertion of 
the words ‘‘ within ten years,” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, after the word “ has,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ within ten years.”—(Mr. J. W. 


Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, he was quite alive to the 
great importance of this question, and 
to the fact that it was one on which 
there was considerable divergence of 
opinion. After giving the matter full 
consideration, he did not feel that they 
were able to accept the Amendment, the 
effect of which would be to give a claim 
to a tenant in respect of drainage exe- 
cuted 10 years’ prior to the passing of 
the Act. In considering this proposal 
he must ask the Committee to keep in 
view the conditions attached by the pre- 
sent Bill to a tenant having a claim for 
any future drainage at all. The con- 
ditions attached by the Bill were, in the 
first place, that when drainage was de- 
sired notice should be given, and that 
then the landlord might either enter 
into an agreement with the tenant by 
which they might execute the drainage 
on a joint account, or if the landlord 
chose he might have the opportunity of 
executing the drainage himself, so that 
it was only after agreement that the 
tenant came to have a right to execute 
the work, and it was only for drainage 
executed under these conditions that 
compensation could be allowed. It was 
obvious that these conditions could not 
possibly be fulfilled in respect of drain- 
age executed in times past. That was 
not a mere matter of form or technicality, 
but it was a matter of substance; be- 
cause it was quite plain that if safe- 
guards were to be provided the landlord 
should be permitted to see the drains 
executed by the tenant, if not executed 
by himself or after agreement. That 
was a safeguard which would exist in 
the future, and could not exist as to the 
past ; and, therefore, if the claim were 
allowed, it would be in respect of that 
which the landlord had had no power to 
watch, and thought that no claim would 
ever be raised against him forit. To 
adopt the proposal would be to put past 
drainage in a much more favourable 
position from the tenant’s point of view, 
whilst it would be the reverse of favour- 
able from the landlord’s point of view, 
and there would be the risk of not incon- 
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siderable injustice being done. With 
regard to what had been said as to 
drainage being an obvious improvement, 
he was afraid it was by no means certain 
that it was always obvious. He was not 
certain that it was always obvious be- 
cause the drainage was underground, and 
in many parts of the country it would be 
very difficult to form a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the efficiency or present 
condition of past drainage which the 
landlord had no call to watch. There- 
fore, while appreciating the considera- 
tions which led to an opposite view, and 
recognizing that the view was one upon 
which there was great difference of opi- 
nion existing, the Government did not 
feel that they were able to accept the 
Amendment. 

Genera, Sr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that what struck him more than 
anything else on this question was the 
great fear that was entertained that the 
farmer would get advantage over the 
landlord, forgetting the many advan- 
tages that the landlord got over the 
former. Unless the Amendment were 
adopted, the landlord would benefit<by 
the great drainage works which had 
been effected by the tenant. Qualified 
persons would be able to show that the 
landlords would benefit. He was, there- 
fore, sorry to see the Lord Advocate 
coming forward as an advocate of the 
landlords instead of those he represented. 
If they thought more of what the ten- 
ants had done, and less of what the 
landlords might gain, the better it would 
be. 


Amedment negatived. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he wished to move an Amendment to 
provide that the improvements exe- 
cuted before the commencement of the 
Act, and for which compensation should 
be given under the 3rd Schedule, should 
only be those which were “over and 
above the quantity and value stipulated 
for and agreed to in the existing lease.” 
Allusion had been made already more 
than once to the prevalence of the lease 
system in Scotland ; and though in the 
English Bill the terms of his Amend- 
ment were submitted to the consideration 
of the Committee, he ventured to think 
that the present proposal, in the nature 
of the case, was especially worthy of 
consideration. The Bill proposed to set 
aside any provisions into which the land- 
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lord and tenant had entered in years 
past, and under which they were held 

ound. He ventured to think that the 
Committee would hesitate to accept this 
proposal. It seemed to him, and he 
thought it must seem also to every rea- 
sonable man, that where the landlord 
and tenant had, with their eyes open, 
and under no compulsion, entered into 
an agreement, part of which, as was 
commonly the case, was that the tenant 
should apply to his holding such and 
such a quantity of manure, and should 
keep it in good cultivation until the close 
of the lease, that there was no reason 
why the Legislature should step in and 
release the tenant from that part of his 
agreement. Why, it was evident on the 
face of it that in coming to an agree- 
ment of this nature, imposing such duties 
upon the tenant, the rent was fixed in 
consideration of those conditions. Of 
course, as soon as the Bill became law 
the tenant would be entitled to compen- 
sation, or ought to becomeentitled tocom- 
pensation, whether it was stipulated for 
or not, providing the improvements were 
unexhausted. But this clause proposed 
to give him compensation for that which 
he, as a free man in a free country, and 
of his own free will, had undertaken to 
apply to his holding during his tenancy. 

e (Sir Herbert Maxwell) ventured to 
hope that the Committee would consider 
twice, thrice—nay, indeed, many times— 
before they imposed upon the agricul- 
turists of the country such dishonourable 
and dishonouring conditions. He begged 
to move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, after the word “ hereto,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ over and above the quan- 
tity and value stipulated for and agreed to in 
the existing lease.’’—(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) said, he un- 
derstood the object of this Amendment 
to be that, where improvements had 
been executed before the commencement 
of the Act by the tenant, who was bound 
by his lease to make these improve- 
ments, then he should not be entitled to 
any compensation for the improvements 
so made. It was not the object of this 
Bill, nor was it within the scope of the 
Bill, that a tenant in that position would 
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have a claim for any such improvement. 
But he thought the hon. and gallant 
Baronet would see} that the case he 
wished to provide for by this specific 
Amendment was already sufficiently pro- 
vided for in another part of the Bill. 
(Sir Hersert Maxwett: Where?] The 
hon. and gallant Baronet would find it 
provided for in Clause 6, Sub-section 
(a), which said— 

“Any benefit which the landlord has given 
or allowed to the tenant in consideration of the 
tenant executing the improvement.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
the interpretation given by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Scotland was eorrect; but he could 
not help having some doubt upon the 
subject. Let them take a case which 
illustrated the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s poirt, and then let the Law Officers 
of the Crown give their opinion upon it. 
Supposing he made a lease with an ordi- 
nary Scotch tenant for 19 years. In this 
the mode of cultivation and the outlay 
respectively required of the landlord 
and tenant would be specified; but 
though, without doubt, it would be 
assumed that the amount of manure 
necessary to the proper cultivation of 
the soil would be laid out to the end of 
the lease, yet for none of these things 
was there a specific reduction of rent 
made. Oould the tenant, under such 
a lease, claim compensation for artificial 
manures or not? He (Mr. Balfour) 
maintained that he could. Under the 
Bill, the tenant could claim compen- 
sation, which, but for the Bill, he would 
not have the slightest right to; and, 
therefore, he considered that his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
was right in contending that leases were, 
to a certain extent, interfered with by the 
clause. He would remind the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that he (Mr. Bal- 
four) had raised this point on the English 
Bill, and had asked whether the Govern- 
ment would not modify the measure in 
order to save existing leases. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) quite ad- 
mitted that leases were broken ; he said 
that the Government intended to break 
the leases. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would take into con- 
sideration the remarks he (Mr. Balfour) 
had made, and that he would see that 
the case of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) was not at all 
met by Sub-section (a) of Clause 6, 
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Mr. A. ELLIOT said, that the 
Amendment standing next on the Paper 
had been put down by him with a simi- 
lar object to that of the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell). He certainly did hope 
that the learned Lord Advocate, and the 
learned Solicitor General for Scotland, 
would accept words giving, at all events, 
effect to their intentions. Certainly, it 
was not at all clear that this Clause 2 
was modified by Sub-section (a) of the 
6th clause. It would be remembered 
that in Clause 2, as in Clause 1, they 
were dealing with claims to compensa- 
tion; whereas the other matter was. a 
set-off against this claim. The question 
was, whether a tenant should have a 
right to claim compensation for what he 
had done, when it had been donein pur- 
suance of the obligations of a lease? 
They. had been told, on very high au- 
thority, that the very term ‘‘ improve- 
ment ’’ contemplated something in the 
nature of supererogation ; and that the 
moment anything was done in pursuance 
of a contract, or a lease, it could not, 
properly speaking, be held to be an im- 
provement. He would urge upon the 
Scotch Law Officers of the Crown to add 
additional words to the present section. 
His Amendment was to the effect that 
compensation under the clause should be 
confined to improvements which the ten- 
ant was ‘‘not under an obligation to 
make.” He certainly hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept some Amend- 
ment of that nature. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS expressed a 
hope that the Government would consent 
to add the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot), and 
that the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) would withdraw his 
proposal. The only argument of the 
Solicitor General for Scotland appeared 
to be this—that these words would be 
surplusage. Seeing the importance some 
hon. Members attached to them, there 
could be no objection to their insertion. 

Mr. WARTON urged on the Com- 
mittee not to be satisfied with the as- 
surance of the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land. It was all very well for him, in a 
dignified way, to tell them that which 
they all knew already—namely, that 
stipulations entered into on the part of 
the landlord and tenant were correla- 
tive, and were mutually correspondent. 
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use as many of these as he 
liked; but what they wished to do was 
to separate from real improvements what 
were merely the ordinary duties which 
a tenant was bound to fulfil upon his 
holding. Duties which a tenant cove- 
nanted to fulfil in a lease could not be 
called improvements. It was no use 
telling them what was done in Sub-sec- 
tion (a), because it was obvious that that 
was something beyond the lease. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) could not say 
the point was provided for in the clause 
as it stood; but it seemed to him, how- 
ever, to be the desire of the Committee 
to make the clause still more clear. He 
could not say that he entertained any 
doubt that the point mentioned was pro- 
vided for in the Bill as it stood; but it 
seemed to be the general desire of the 
Committee. ga J. W. Barctay: No, 
no!] Yes. It seemed to be the desire 
of the Committee that the matter should 
be made still more clear. It appeared 
to him that the words suggested by the 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. 
Elliot) would meet the matter more 
directly than the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell); and if the latter would with- 
draw his Amendment, the Government 
would be prepared to introduce the 
words of the hon. Member for Rox- 
burghshire, with the word ‘ express” 
inserted before ‘ obligation.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY deeply re- 
gretted to hear the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Scotland, because if the Amend- 
ment were admitted into the Bill as it 
stood, it would entirely defeat the com- 
pensation to which the tenant, under 
Part III. of the Bill, was entitled under 
existing leases. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, 
he would show how it would defeat the 
compensation. As the Bill at present 
stood, there would be no practical diffi- 
culty in interpreting it. If a tenant 
bound himself, for instance, in the last 
year of his lease, to apply, say, 500 ewt. 
of artificial manures to the land, he 
would have no claim to compensation 
under the Bill, because he would be 
under a specific obligation to apply it. 
But supposing words were put in pro- 
viding that he was under an obligation 
to apply those artificial manures, the 
point would be raised, when the arbi- 
tration came on, that the tenant was 
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bound, under the rules of good hus- 
bandry, to apply this additional 500 ewt. 
of manure to the soil; and in the same 
way this would also apply to every other 
improvement under Part III. of the 
Schedule, because in every lease in 
Scotland the tenant was bound to con- 
duct his farm according to the rules of 
good husbandry. Every improvement 
in Part III. would come under the Ge- 
neral Clause; and if the Government 
accepted this Proviso, the object of the 
Bill, with regard to Part Til. of the 
Schedule, would be entirely defeated. 
He must express his disapproval and 
great disappointment at this concession 
on the part of the Government. It 
simply illustrated what had been going 
on hitherto in regard to this Bill. If 
hon. Members who advocated the inte- 
rests of the landlords said a clause was 
not clear, the Government consented to 
make it clear in a manner adverse to the 
interest of the tenants; butif hon. Mem- 
bers who spoke on behalf of the tenants 
referred to a want of clearness in a 
clause, they were told that the matter 
was clear enough in the Bill, and that 
no alteration would be made. He ob- 
jected to this Amendment, as it would 
defeat the claims of the tenants for com- 
pensation under existing leases. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT really thought the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken did 
not understand the effect of the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member professed to 
represent the tenant farmers of Scotland; 
but he (Mr. Elliot) knew enough about 
the Scotch tenant farmers and their 
views not to suppose that they wished to 
get one sixpence of money to which they 
were not legally entitled. The case the 
hon. Member had put was this. Sup- 
posing a tenant had in his lease an 
obligation to put several cwt. of manure 
on his land, he would have obtained his 
lease under that consideration amongst 
others, so he was bound to put the 
manure on the soil; and it would be 
monstrous if, after he had got his farm 
on that understanding, he should be 
absolutely entitled to be paid twice over 
by receiving compensation for such 
manure. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that was 
not his intention. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, that that, at 
any rate, was what he understood the 
hon. Member to contend. If the clause 
was not equitable between the parties 
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he would withdraw it; but, to his mind, 
it was equitable and just, and therefore 
he expected the Government to stand by 
the declaration they had made. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he must — 


join in the appeal to his hon. Friend 
to withdraw his Amendment in favour 
of the words proposed by the Soli- 
citor General for Scotland, for the 
reason that the stipulations between 
the landlord and tenant might not 
have been in the lease. The words 
roposed by the hon. Member for Rox- 
Sesichchion (Mr. Elliot), and those which 
he had himself placed on the Paper in 
almost identical terms, were wider than 
those of the hon. and ant Baronet. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he had grave 
doubts about this clause, and was afraid 
that if it were inserted in its present 
shape it would lead to great injustice 
being done; but the words proposed to 
be added would prevent that injustice. 
Let them consider a case where a tenant 
took a farm and was bound to cultivate 
it according to the terms of his lease— 
he was bound to keep it in a proper 
condition. He might be unable to do 
that without purchasing a large amount 
of manure. He was bound to keep the 
farm in a normal state; he was bound 
to apply manure, and such application, 
therefore, could not be called an im- 
provement. The clause, however, said 
‘(an improvement;” and though they 
knew perfectly well that that which 
tended to keep a farm in a normal state 
could not properly be called ‘‘an im- 
provement,” it might be that an arbi- 
trator, who came to give an opinion upon 
the matter, might overlook the fact that 
the tenant was bound to keep the farm 
in anormal condition. With these words 
in the Bill, however, such a mistake 
could not be committed. If there had 
been real improvements—such as boning, 
claying, chalking, or anything of that 
kind — the arbitrator would have no 
difficulty whatever; but in the case of 
the application of temporary light ma- 
nures—such as guano—which the tenant 
was bound to put in to keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil, the matter might be 
different. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS looked upon 
the speech of the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. Barelay) as the strongest 
argument they could have in favour of 
the Amendment. The Government 
should congratulate themselves upon 
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having accepted this Amendment, and 
the Committee should be very much 
obliged to them for having adopted that 
course. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
was glad to hear from the Government 
that they would introduce words in the 
nature of his Amendment. He would 
withdraw his Amendment, on the as- 
surance that words embodying its prin- 
ciple would be inserted in the clause by 
the Government. 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror/ 


SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) said, that 
what the Government proposed to do 
was to aecept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. 
Elliot), which was to the effect that 
compensation should be paid for im- 
provements which the tenant was not 
under obligation to make, subject to this 
modification, to make matters still more 
clear—namely, that the word ‘‘ express ”’ 
should be inserted before the word 
“‘ obligation.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he should 
be sorry if there was any misunder- 
standing on this point, as it was a most 
important one. He would repeat that 
if the Amendment proposed were ac- 
cepted it would take out of the Bill all 
compensation under existing leases. 
With respect to Part III. of the Sche- 
dule, he was afraid he had not made 
himself clear. What he had intended 
to say was that if a tenant was bound, 
during the last two or three years of his 
lease, to apply a definite quantity of 
manure to is land—say 500 cwt.—he 
would have no claim whatever to com- 
pensation in respect of such application. 
But, as had been mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan), 
a lease in Scotland contained the condi- 
tion that the farmer was bound to farm 
on the rules of good husbandry. That 
was an express obligation of the lease. 
Well, if the farmers were bound, under 
that rule, to keep their farms to the end 
of the lease in the condition in which 
they took them originally, they would 
get no compensation for artificial ma- 
nures applied during the last year of 
their leases, unless they could show that 
the application was in excess of the 
rules of good husbandry. That, surely, 
was not what the Government intended 
by this Bill. Under this system the 
farmers under the Lincolnshire custom 
got compensation for the artificial ma- 
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nures they used during the last years of 
their lease. Under the Amendment it 
was proposed to insert that right would 
be taken away. He protested against 
the concession of the Government in 
the most emphatic manner possible; and 
declared he would adopt every means in 
his power to emphasize the protest. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, after the word “‘hereto,’”’ to insert 
the words “‘ which he was not under an 


express obligation to make.” —(D/r. A. 
Euiiot.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, there was 
one ambiguity which he hoped the Go- 
vernment would clear up before they 
accepted this Amendment. So far as 
he could make out, the hon. Member for 
the University of Glasgow (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) understood the Amendment 
in a different sense to the hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
who had moved the last Amendment. 
The hon. and gallant Baronet’s Amend- 
ment included only leases; but the hon. 
Member for the University of Glasgow 
had said that his Amendment was the 
same as that of the hon. Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), and that 
under it any other arrangement made 
between the landlord and tenant would 
be included. He should like to know 
in what sense the Government accepted 
the Amendment? Did they hold that it 
would apply only to leases, or to all 
other arrangements and contracts be- 
tween landlord and tenant ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that if there had been 
any express obligation by a rider under 
the lease, or a separate document, that 
would come under the Amendment. 
The words the Government proposed to 
accept would only deal with cases in 
which there was an express obligation. 
He had inserted a safeguard in the 
Amendment in the word “ express ;” 
and to him it seemed to be a very proper 
safeguard. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 131; 
Noes 40: Majority 91. — (Div. List, 
No. 233.) 

[First Night. } 
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‘Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved to amend the clause 
by inserting words giving compensation 
where the tenant had executed an im- 
provement mentioned in the first or 
second part of the Schedule within 10 
years previous to the commencement of 
the Act. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 20, after the word “ improve- 
ment,” insert “ Where a tenant has executed 
an improvement mentioned in the first or second 
part of this Schedule within ten years previous 
to the commencement of the Act, and he is not 
entitled under any contract or custom to com- 
pensation in respect of such improvement, and 
the landlord has within one year after the com- 
mencement of the Act consented in writing to 
the making of the improvement.”’—(The Lord 
Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Consent of landlord as to 
improvements in first part of Schedule). 


GerneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to provide that compensation should 
be payable in respect of anyimprovement 
specified in the first part of the Sche- 
dule; but he thought that question had 
already been settled, and therefore he 
should not press the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
line 4, after the word “ hereto,’ to in- 
sert ‘‘with the exception of labourers’ 
cottages occupied by workers on the 
holding.”” He wished to appeal to the 
Committee to make an exception of a 
certain class of improvements, and to 
enable them to be done without the con- 
sent of the landlord—namely, the right 
of erecting labourers’ cottages. It was 
a very important question indeed, be- 
cause labourers’ cottages were exceed- 
ingly scarce in many parts of Scotland. 
The result was that many farm labourers 
were leaving the country—many of them 
were going into the towns, where they 
obtained superior inducements, and many 
of them were leaving the country alto- 
gether. He therefore thought it was a 
matter of great importance—of much 
more importance than many of the minor 
Amendments to the Bill — that the 
tenant farmers should be able to afford 
inducements to the iabourers in the 
shape of neat cottages with gardens 
attached to them, in order to induce 
them to stay in the country. In some 


parts of Scotland the labourers’ cottages 
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were in a most wretched condition. 
Speaking for himself, if he had been 
entitled to compensation he should long 
ago have erected cottages for the accom- 
modation of labourers. He was deeply 
persuaded that nothing would contribute 
more to the prosperity of agriculture 
than to induce good and efficient la- 
bourers to remain on the farm. But to 
induce them to take an interest in the 
farm the labourers must have a personal 
interest in the holding itself; and he 
did not know how to give them a greater 
inducement to look after their em- 
ployer’s interests than to supply them 
with adequate cottage accommodation, 
where they and their families would find 
themselves comfortably housed, and their 
lives rendered endurable. He heard a 
great many people say what they were 
prepared to do for the agricultural la- 
bourer, and he wished to give hon. 
Members an opportunity of putting their 
professions into practice. Asa farmer, 
he felt it a reproach to himself that his 
labourers were not better accommodated 
than they were; but it was altogether 
unreasonable to expect the farmers to 
build cottages if such cottages were to 
be confiscated at the end of the lease 
without compensation. All that was 
asked by the Amendment was that a 
tenant farmer should be allowed to erect 
cottages for the occupation of the la- 
bourers working on the farm. The 
agricultural labourer was not at present 
represented in that House. Hon. Mem- 
bers were, therefore, bound in honour to 
take his case into consideration, seeing 
that he was not there to speak for him- 
self and to state his wishes and demands. 
He felt it an obligation on himself as a 
farmer to bring forward the case of the 
labourers’ cottages, and also, as a Re- 
presentative of an agricultural consti- 
tuency, he felt that it was his duty to 
represent all the interests of his consti- 
tuency, and that, therefore, he was 
bound to bring this question before the 
House, and to urge it upon the con- 
sideration of the Committee with all the 
force in his power. He did not see that 
any danger could arise from granting 
this power to the tenant farmer. No 
one would suppose that the tenant 
farmer would build cottages in excess of 
the requirements of the case; and 
everyone knew that a farmer would give 
a much higher rent for a farm on which 
there was proper provision in the shape 
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of labourers’ cottages, and where he 
saw that he could get a supply of labour, 
and also, to a considerable extent, of 
juvenile labour, than he would for a 
farm on which no such accommodation 
was provided. It must also be borne in 
mind that this question of a proper 
supply of labour had a considerable 
bearing upon the economical working of 
a farm. In moving the Amendment he 
thought he was only discharging the 
responsibility he owed as a farmer to the 
farm servants. He was quite certain 
that if the matter were left in the hands 
of the farmers a good many of them 
would put themselves to the trouble and 
expense of erecting cottages for the 
accommodation of their labourers; and 
although he had already done a good 
deal in that way himself, he would be 
ready to do still more if he could be 
assured that he would obtain compensa- 
tion at the end of his lease. He begged 
to move the Amendment, and to recom- 
mend it most strongly to the considera- 
tion of the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 4, after the word “ hereto,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ with the exception of la- 
bourers’ cottages occupied by workers on the 
holding.” —(Mr. J. W. Barelay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the question was not 
whether it was desirable that adequate 
accommodation should be provided for 
agricultural labourers. That was a ques- 
tion they were all agreed upon; but the 
question raised by the Amendment was 
whether the tenant should, without the 
consent of the landlord, have the power 
of building labourers’ cottages as he 
pleased and when he pleased, and then 
of charging the landlord with the ex- 
pense. He thought it would have been 
a better way of approaching the matter 
if his hon. Friend had directed his argu- 
ments to that point, rather than toa 
point about which they were all agreed 
—namely, the desirableness of provid- 
ing cottage accommodation. The first 
point he (the Lord Advocate) would call 
the attention of the Committee to was, 
that the adoption of the Amendment 
would substantially involve invasion of 
that which was the cardinal principle of 
the Bill—namely, that anything in the 
nature of the building of permanent 
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structures must, under the clause, be 
erected with the consent of the landlord. 
The proposal of the Amendment was to 
reverse that principle in the case of a 
particular class of buildings; and, with 
every desire to see the labourers well 
housed, he did not see how the Com- 
mittee could make so large an exception 
as the Amendment involved, and place it 
in the power of the tenant to build 
labourers’ cottages how and where and 
when he pleased, and then compel the 
landlord to pay for them. It was the 
duty of the landlord to provide proper 
cottage accommodation upon the holding, 
and that duty he presumed the landlord 
would be prepared to discharge, not 
only in the interests of the labourer, but 
also in the interests of the real and actual 
letting value of the farm, because a farm 
which was not provided with labourers’ 
cottages would certainly let for a less 
sum than one that was. He, therefore, 
thought that while they had every de- 
sire to see the labourers well housed 
that was not the real question they had 
to consider. They had rather to con- 
sider whether it would not be inconsis- 
tent with the leading principles of the 
Bill, or with any Act they might pass, 
if they gave an absolute right to the 
tenant to erect permanent buildings on 
the holding without the consent of the 
landlord. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that the Lord Advocate had 
such command of language that he was 
quite able to provide words to suit any 
purpose he was desirous of carrying out. 
Notwithstanding the remarks which had 
been made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he thought the labourers of 
Scotland, as a whole, were very badly 
provided with cottage accommodation, 
and that their case required some con- 
sideration at the hands of the Commit- 
tee. He was satisfied that any pro- 
vision that was made for that deserving 
class of persons would be hailed as a 
great boon. He had himself placed an 
Amendment upon the Paper, following 
the one now before the Committee, to 
provide— 

“And whatever necessary and suitable im- 
provements are to be executed after the com- 
mencement of this Act the tenant shall give the 
landlord three months’ notice, and if he refuses 
to consent, then the tenant may apply to the 
sheriff of the county for leave to execute the 
same, and the tenant shall be entitled to deduct 
five per centum on the outlay from his rent an- 
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mually, and on quitting his holding, or at de- 
termination of his lease, shall be entitled to 
compensation for what the improvement may 
then be worth, which shall be fixed by reference 
as is after provided by this Act.” 


He was of opinion that, with the addition 
of this provision, the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend might be accepted by the 
Committee. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) 
was entirely right in principle in regard 
to the erection of labourers’ cottages ; 
but he thought it would be better to 
deal with the question in the second part 
of the Schedule, so that it might be 
placed in the same part as drainage. It 
might be provided, in Clause 4, that if a 
farm was not provided with suitable 
and adequate cottage accommodation 
the tenant should have power to erect 
cottages, and should be entitled at the 
end of the lease to claim compensation 
from the landlord. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, he should vote for the Amend- 
ment; but he thought it would come in 
much better in another place. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the observations which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) were entirely in ac- 
cordance with the Amendment which he 
had placed on the Paper, in regard to 
Clause 4—namely, that the tenant should 
have power to apply to the Sheriffs’ 
Court for authority to execute the im- 
provements himself; that upon the re- 
ceipt of such application the Sheriff 
should inquire into the merits of the 
case, and call for the production of such 
documentary evidence, or other evidence, 
as he might deem to be necessary; and 
if he was satisfied that the proposed im- 
api een f was suitable and necessary, 

e should make an award, authorizing 
the tenant to execute it himself. His 
Amendment further provided that the 
award should be final, and should spe- 
cify the nature and the extent of the 
improvement, the amount to be ex- 
pended upon it by the tenant, and the 
time within which the work was to be 
completed. The object of that Amend- 
ment was to encourage the tenant to im- 
prove the holding, to obtain heavier 
crops, and to increase the amount of 
produce. But he failed to see how these 
objects could be effected if the tenant 
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house the labourers who were necessary 
to cultivate the farm and attend to the 
cattle. The result of empowering the 
tenant to execute drainage works him- 
self, if the landlord refused his consent, 
was to enable him to increase his crops, 
and thereby to place himself in a posi- 
tion in which he would be required to 
employ more labourers. It was, un- 
doubtedly, a great blot in Scotland at 
the present moment that there was so 
large a want of suitable labourers’ cot- 
tages; and he thought the Committee 
ought to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of doing something to provide 
for the future care and comfort of this 
deserving class of men. He was pre- 
pared fully to accept the principle of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
that the Government would adhere to the 
resolution they had already expressed. 
Of course, everybody agreed that the 
labourer ought to be well housed ; but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who professed to 
know a great deal about Scotland, would 
admit that there was nothing in Scot- 
land which had improved more within 
the last 25 or 30 years than the dwell- 
ings in which the agricultural labourers 
lived. No one would deny the fact that 
this increased provision had been made 
entirely by the landlords, with no consi- 
deration whatever in the shape of rent; 
or with a very trifling consideration. 
The work had been done by the land- 
lords as a matter of principle, and not 
with a view to profit. Speaking of his 
own knowledge of Scotland, there was 
nothing of which he felt more convinced 
than this; and for that reason he op- 
posed the Amendment. He believed 
that it would produce no good effect, 
because the landlords were prepared to 
erect suitablelabourers’ cottages already. 
The Amendment would not lead to the 
improvement of labourers’ dwellings ; 
and he failed to see for what object the 
tenant farmers desired to have this 
ee Did they desire to increase the 
etting value of the holding? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, they 
were anxious to increase the value of 
the holding for their successors. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, in 
the event of such a proposal leading to 
a large addition to the existing number 
of labourers’ dwellings, he was quite 
convinced that they would not lead to 


had no buildings in which he could | the improvement of the cottages them- 
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selves, and the agricultural labourers 
would not find themselves housed in 
such cottages as hon. Members would 
wish to see erected. He believed, if 
they accepted the Amendment, that they 
would not only commit a breach of the 
principle of the Bill, but he was satis- 
fied that they would not promote the 
object they professed to have in view. 
On the contrary, they might do a great 
deal to retard the development of the 
improvements in this direction, which 
were going on at the present moment, 
in reference to the dwellings of the 
agricultural labourers. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the 
object of the Amendment was to take 
the erection of labourers’ cottages out 
of the first part of the Schedule, and to 
insert it in the second. If the Amend- 
ment were accepted, a tenant would be 
able to call upon the landlord, to carry 
out improvements of this nature; and 
if they were not carried out, then the 
tenant would be able to do them at his 
own expense, and be entitled to claim 
compensation at the termination of his 
lease. He was quite prepared to admit 
that in those parts of Scotland to which 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Balfour) had referred, the landlords had 
done a great deal in the way of build- 
ing cottages ; but the Amendment would 
only apply to those parts of Scotland 
where the building of cottages had been 
neglected, and not to those parts to 
which the hon. Member referred at all. 
What he proposed was, that the tenants 
should have power to supply better cot- 
tages than those which at present 
existed. He knew many instances in 
which the tenants had supplied better 
cottages than those em 9 previously 
existed. He was sorry to say that, in 
certain districts in Scotland, and upon 
certain estates, the question of cottage 
accommodation was very much neglected 
indeed; and if the Government de- 
clined to accept the Amendment, they 
must take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of not undertaking to do what 
could easily be done for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers. Certainly, the respon- 
sibility would no longer remain with the 
farmers. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he thought 
that the Amendment was a good one in 
principle as far as it went; but he could 
not support it in its present form. There 
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certainly ought to be some restriction 
upon the erection of cottages. He would 
have no objection whatever to give the 
tenant the right of providing cottage 
accommodation, soostiind that there were 
some authority to whom the question 
might be previously referred. He ap- 
proved of the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member behind him (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) to that effect, and 
he should be glad to support it. But, 
without some restriction, he should cer- 
tainly hesitate before he voted for the 
present Amendment. . 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished again 
to point out that the only effect of the 
present Amendment was to take la- 
bourers’ cottages out of the Ist Part of 


| the Schedule, which provided that they 


should not be erected without the land- 
lord’s consent. They could be put in 
Part II. of the Schedule afterwards ; 
but if the clause were passed as it now 
stood that could not be done. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought that the matter ought to be 
kept in the Ist Part of the Schedule. 
It was a question of principle, in regard 
to which he hoped the Government 
would stand firm. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the question was not 
that the tenant might erect labourers’ 
cottages, but that they might erect 
them and then charge the landlord 
with the expense. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 387; 
Noes 154: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 234.) ? 


Generat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he would move the next Amend- 
ment, which stood in his name, because 
he did not think that it was altogether 
disposed of by the Division which had 
just taken place. The object of his 
Amendment was to give the tenant 
power, if he desired to executé improve- 
ments, to appeal to an appointed party 
in the event of the landlord refusing his 
consent. Of course, if the Lord Advo- 
cate refused to accept the Amendment, 
it would be useless to press it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 4, after the word “ executed,” 
leave out from ‘‘after’’ to end of Clause, and 
insert, ‘‘ over and above contract under current 
leases, whether before or after commencement 
of this Act. And whatever necessary and suit- 
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able improvements are to be executed after.the 
commencement of this Act the tenant shall 
give the landlord three months’ notice, and if 
he refuses to consent, then the tenant may apply 
to the Sheriff of the county for leave to exe- 
cute the same, and the tenant shall be entitled 
to deduct five per centum on the outlay for his 
rent annually, and on quitting his holding, or 
at determination of his lease, shall be entitled 
to compensation for what the improvement may 
then be worth, which shall be fixed by refer- 
ence, as is after provided by this Act.’’—(Sir 
George Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, he felt it impossible to 
accept the Amendment, which would 
make a fundamental alteration in the 
principle of the Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 5, after the word “landlord,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ or his agent duly au- 
thorized on that behalf.”—(7Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Notice to landlord as to im- 
provements in second part of Schedule). 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL moved, 
in page 2, line 14, to leave out the 
words ‘“‘and executed after the com- 
mencement of the Act.” He explained 
that his object in moving the Amend- 
ment was simply to omit the words, be- 
cause he considered them to be alto- 
gether unnecessary. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 14, to leave out the words “ and 
executed after the commencement of the 
Act.” —(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Question peepee, ‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) ‘objected to the Amendment. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he would not press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate, before the next 
Amendment was moved, whether the 
notice to the landlord to execute im- 
provements should not be given by the 
tenant more than a month before the 
execution of such improvements? A 
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month was a very short time, ially 
in a case where the landlord might have 
a large number of applications of this 
kind. He would suggest two months 
instead of one month. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that, at present, 
there is no Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
move that Amendment, in order to give 
the Lord Advocate an opportunity of 
considering it. Perhaps it would be 
better to make a further Amendment. 
He would therefore move, in line 15, 
to substitute five months for three 
months, and, in line 16, to substitute 
two months for one month. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
15, to leave out the word “‘three,’’ and 
insert the word “ five.’—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.y 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
hoped that, in considering the Amend- 
ment, the Lord Advocate would remem- 
ber that the Bill was to extend through- 
out the whole length and breadth of 
Scotland ; and, as an illustration of the 
way in which the clause, as it stood, 
might work, and the necessity of in- 
creasing the term, he might state that a 
landlord, who was a friend of his own, 
had a farm in the Island of Barra, one 
of the Hebrides. Some time ago this 
gentleman wrote to his agent in Barra, 
and on the same day he wrote to a 
brother in Canada; and the answer 
from the agent in Barra and from the 
brother in Canada arrived almost simul- 
taneously. Probably the right hon. 
Gentleman would be aware that there 
were other places in the same position, 
such as the Island of St. Kilda, the 
Orkneys, and other parts of the Heb- 
rides, where it was quite possible that 
the notice sent to the landlord would 
not be received until the limit now fixed 
in the clause had expired. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
thought that some two or three months’ 
notice should be required in the case of 
all these improvements. 

Mz.J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
there would be some difficulty in work- 
ing the clause on account of the notice, 
because the improvements would depend 


very much on the landlord’s reply. The 
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usual custom was to give the landlord 
notice; and the landlord said what he 
would do and what he would not do. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, there was no difficulty 
in the clause as it stood. It required 
that before executing any improvement 
the tenant should have given the land- 
lord notice in writing of his intention to 
do so, not more than three months and 
not less than one month. The meaning 
of putting in a maximum was that the 
tenant should not have a year or 18 
months within which he should begin to 
execute the improvement after calling 
the attention of the landlord to it. Then, 
as to the minimum of one month, the 
reason of fixing that was that it should 
be necessary to give the landlord an 
opportunity of seeing whether he was 
willing to enter into an agreement with 
the tenant, or whether he would do the 
drainage himself. If the landlord re- 
mained silent, the tenant would be able 
to go on with the work ; and he did not 
know any part of Scotland which was 
so inaccessible that the tenant would 
not be able to get a reply from his land- 
lord within a month. He, therefore, did 
not see that there would be any advan- 
tage in accepting the Amendment. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE asked whe- 
ther, after the period of one month had 
expired, the tenant could commence exe- 
cuting the improvement ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that was so; but, then, 
if the tenant did nothing within three 
months, the landlord would be justified 
in holding that the matter had dropped. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE thought that 
one month was too short a time. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON pointed 
out that if no limit were fixed, the ten- 
ant, after giving the landlord notice, 
might hold the matter over for five or 
six months, or a year, and be able to go 
on with the work whenever he liked. 
The object of this part of the clause was 
to prevent the matter from being hung 
up for a year or two. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
think any hardship would be done to the 
tenant by increasing the period of one 
month to two months; but, on the other 
hand, it might be a matter of great in- 
convenience to have the period ex- 
tended. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL re- 
marked, that one month was a very 
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short time to enable the landlord to 
make up his mind. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the feeling of the Com- 
mittee seemed to be that one month was 
too short ; and he should, therefore, defer 
at once, and make it two months. . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, to leave out the words ‘‘ one month,”’ 


and insert the words ‘‘ two months.”’— 
(Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK moved, 
in page 2, line 17, after ‘‘landlord,” to 
insert the words ‘‘or any person duly 
authorized by him.” He explained that 
the object of this Amendment was to 
prevent the inconvenience that might 
arise if a landlord happened to be 
abroad. If such a person as his factor 
was authorized to act on his behalf 
that would greatly add to the working 
of the Act. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, after the word ‘‘ landlord,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ or any person duly autho- 
rized by him.’’—( Mr. Cochran- Patrick.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he would assent to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished clearly 
to know whether an agent must have 
his authorization in writing to execute 
drainage works ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it would not be neces- 
sary for the agent to have any specific 
authority for that purpose. There would 
bea general authority ; butif there was 
any apprehension that the words would 
lead to doubt, he would suggest that 
the form should be ‘or his duly autho- 
rized agent.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that would 
be quite satisfactory to him. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, after the word ‘ landlord,” to insert 
the words ‘“‘or his duly authorized 
agent.’’—( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
[First Night.5 
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Amendment pro in page 2, line 
17, after the word ‘do,’ to insert the 
words “and a specification of such 
works.”’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY proposed to 
omit all that part of the clause which 
related to the making of an agreement 
between landlord and tenant with re- 
gard to the terms, as to compensation 
or otherwise, on which the improvement 
was to be executed, and, failing agree- 
ment, allowed the landlord, or, in his 
default, the tenant, to execute the im- 
provements. His object was to allow 
the landlord and tenant to agree freely 
together upon the terms on which drain- 
age ought to bedone. He thought that 
would practically be the greatest benefit 
to both parties. 1t would follow that 
the tenant should give notice to the land- 
lord of his intention to execute the im- 
provement; and this would give an 
opportunity to the landlord to come for- 
ward and offer to do the work upon such 
terms as they might agree upon. In 
almost every case where the landlord 
made a reasonable offer it would be ac- 
cepted, and the tenant would then be 
able to devote his own capital to the 
soil. The Amendment would still leave 
it open, if the landlord pressed his bar- 
gain too hard, for the tenant to execute 
the improvement himself, and claim 
compensation. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, after the last Amendment, to leave 
out all the words to the end of the 
Clause.—( Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


“Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, he could not assent to 
the Amendment, and it was not neces- 
sary in order to accomplish the purpose 
indicated. The clause already allowed 
a landlord and tenant to agree, and upon 
ample terms; but the effect of the 
Amendment would be not only to allow 
that, but also to cut out the landlord 
from the right of executing drainage 
himself, because in the clause first men- 
tion was made of a tenant executing 
drainage, which was indicatory of this 
—that the tenant was only to execute 
drainage himself, failing an agreement, 
or he was to pay the landlord to execute 
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the work. That would have avery large 
operation ; but he was afraid that if the 
rest of the clause was left out the effect 
would be to give an absolute right to 
the tenant to execute drainage on 
the expiry of a certain period, without 
anything to stop that right being 
defined. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he had 
an Amendment on the Paper which 
practically came to the same thing. He 
did not think this alternative right given 
to the landlord to do the drainage would 
work well, because it was absolutely 
necessary that that right should be con- 
trolled by a particular rate of interest 
which the landlord might charge. Ifa 
low rate of interest was charged, a land- 
lord might be able to do the work only 
ata loss. On the other hand, if a high 
rate was named, that would practically 
amount to a veto in the hands of the 


landlord, by which he could prevent the. 


tenant from doing the work. If drain- 
age was an improvement which ought to 
be put in a separate Schedule by itself, 
it would be sufficient to provide that a 
tenant should give due notice to the 
landlord of the nature of the drainage 
which he proposed to carry out. If, 
after a sufficient time, the parties failed 
to agree on the terms of carrying out 
such drainage, then the tenant should 
be allowed to do the drainage on his 
own account, and claim compensation 
for it. Unless the clause was so modi- 
fied, he thought it would be almost as 
well to put drainage in Part I of the 
Schedule. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD failed to see 
any use in the latter part of the clause, 
and which it was proposed to omit. The 
clause conferred on the tenant absolute 
power to carry out improvements in 
drainage, subject to his giving the land- 
lord notice; and then it proceeded to 
permit the tenant and landlord to come 
to an agreement. Surely an Act of Par- 
liament was not required to enable a 
landlord and tenant to come to an agree- 
ment; and then the clause went fur- 
ther, and proceeded on the pernicious 
principle of saying what amount of 
percentage should be charged upon 
the work as against the landlord. He 
thought that was a matter which might 
be left entirely to freedom of contract. 
If the right to drain was conferred on 
the tenant he would be made master 
of the situation. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if 
the last part of the clause was cut out 
the tenant who had capital would be 
made absolute master of the situation, 
for he would be able to say to the land- 
lord that he wanted certain work done 
—he would be able to put such onerous 
terms on the landlord that the landlord 
would not be able to execute the work ; 
anc then, having the capital, the tenant 
would execute it after his own fashion. 
The rich tenant would therefore be made 
master of the situation, but not the poor 
tenant. The latter would be deprived 
of freedom of contract, and of the pro- 
tection which the Bill gave him. At 
present the Bill protected the poor ten- 
ant, because the landlord would not be 
able to charge more than 5 per cent. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: He will not 
be able to refuse to do it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if 
the last part of the clause, which de- 
tailed the terms upon which the land- 
lord and tenant might agree, was left 
out, all the benefit to the poor tenant 
would be taken away, and the rich ten- 
ant would be left master of the situa- 
tion, and he would -be able to drain 
land which did not belong to him upon 
a system of which the landlord might 
disapprove. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
hon. Member had misunderstood his ar- 
gument. His view was that the first 
part of the clause gave an absolute 
right to the tenant, the effect of which 
was to put the landlord and tenant on 
terms of equality in making a contract, 
and thus practically made the tenant 
master of the situation, inasmuch as if 
the terms offered by the landlord were 
not satisfactory the tenant could do the 
work himself, and obtain compensation. 
The whole question of freedom of con- 
tract was overruled by the absolute 
power which the clause gave to the ten- 
ant. When the tenant was thus put, 
in contracting terms, upon an equality 
with the landlord, freedom of contract 
should heve fair play. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, the 
clause, as it stood, was no protection 
to the poor tenant, because he could 
not drain the land if the landlord said 
he would not advance the money. The 
Amendment, however, was only a sug- 
gestion, and he would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, he wished 
next to move an Amendment with the 
object of making explicit what he un- 
derstood this clause to contain. It pro- 
posed to provide that the landlord might, 
within one month after receiving the 
notice from the tenant, offer to execute 
the improvement himself, and if the 
offer was accepted by the tenant, the 
tenant should pay the landlord 5 per 
cent a-year until the work was com- 

leted. The clause did not say how 
ong the tenant was to pay the interest; 
but the Amendment would make it quite 
clear, and defined accurately the ar- 
rangement between the parties; and he 
did not see any possible objection that 
the Government could make to having 
the meaning of the clause made clear. 
The Amendment said the landlord 
should, after one month—or he would 
be willing to say two months or six 
weeks—say whether he would do the 
work himself or not. It required that 
the tenant should accept the offer in 
order to make the relations between the 
two parties clear; and, after accepting 
the offer, he should be bound to pay 
the landlord 5 per cent per annum for 
the amount the landlord expended. He 
thought that would make the clause 
work in a practical way. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 23, to leave out all the words. 
from ‘‘may” to “ per cent’’ in line 24, inelue - 
sive, and insert “ may within one month after 
receiving the notice from the tenant offer to 
execute the improvement himself, and if this 
offer be accepted by the tenant, the tenant 
shall pay to the landlord yearly from the com- 
pletion of the improvement to the determina- 
tion of the tenancy five pounds per centum.”— 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 


roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”’ 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, the hon. Member indi- 
cated that his only purpose in this 
Amendment was to make clear the 
meaning which the Government had 
endeavoured to express in their own 
language ; but as the Government and 
the hon. Member were agreed in inten- 
tion, he should certainly prefer the 
terms of the clause. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s language was not quite the same 
as theirs, and might, he thought, lead 
to some misapprehension as to the rela- 
tions between the parties. The Amend- 
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ment would put the tenant in the posi- 
tion of one who was entitled to accept 
or refuse the landlord’s offer; but that 
was not the position created by the Bill. 
The landlord got a right to give an un- 
dertaking and to execute drainage him- 
self, not by way of that being accepted 
by the tenant, but to prevent the tenant 
executing work which the landlord dis- 
approved of, or if the two did not come 
to an agreement. The Amendment would 
lead to misapprehension, because it did 
not say what was to happen if the land- 
lord’s offer was not accepted. Surely 
the tenant was not to be allowed to go 
on and drain. If not, then was the 
matter to be left hanging in the air? 
If nothing more was meant than to con- 
vey that the tenant had a right to exe- 
cute draining failing an agreement or 
an undertaking by the landlord being 
duly carried out, he thought that was 
carried out better by the Bill as it stood. 
With regard to the specified period for 
the payment of interest, he scarcely 
thought the hon. Member was right in 
saying there was a failure, for ‘five 
pounds” meant that the payment was 
to be per cent; but, lest there should be 
any doubt, he would, later on, insert 
“per, cent” and “per annum.” Five 

er cent per annum would be the charge 

etween the landlord and the tenant as 
long as they stood in the relation of 
landlord and tenant, or while the lease 


lasted. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON considered the 
clause perfectly clear, and thought the 
Amendment would be adverse to the in- 
terest of the tenant. The hon. Member 
proposed that the interest should be £5 
per cent; but why should it not be £3 
or £4 per cent ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, the 
Amendment would totally change the 
clause. As the clause stood, there was 
an option to the landlord to do the work 
just as he chose; but under the Amend- 
ment the option would be with the ten- 
ant, because if the offer was not ac- 
cepted by the tenant that would not de- 
bar him from doing the work and re- 
fusing. to allow the landlord to do it. If 
that was so, the tenant had the option 
and not the landlord, although the 
object of this clause was to give the 
option to the landlord. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it appeared to 
him that the Amendment threw upon 
the tenant the onus of proof that the 


The Lord Advocate 
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landlord had received notice, and that 
might be very difficult if the landlord 
happened to be away from home. 

R. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
could quite understand the explanation 
of the Lord Advocate, for he thought 
the question was this—Whether, when 
a tenant had given notice that he 
wished a certain amount of drainage to 
be done, he thereby committed himself 
to allowing the landlord to do that work, 
and then to charge him with the maxi- 
mum interest stated in the Bill—whether 
he committed himself in such a way that 
he could not withdraw? He did not 
think it would be reasonable to oblige 
the tenant so to commit himself; and 
he should like to ask, at the same time, 
whether there was any intention in this 
Bill to make the alteration which had 
been promised in the English Bill with 
regard to the interest? He understood 
that an alteration was to be made in the 
English Bill allowing a different rate of 
interest—namely, a rate which would 
pay off the principal sum in 25 years. 
The effect of that might be to enable the 
landlord to charge a much higher rate 
than 5 per cent; and if the tenant, by 
merely giving notice that he wanted 
drainage to be executed, was to incur the 
liability of having to pay this higher 
rate on the whole cost of the improve- 
ment, that would be rather hard upon 
the tenant. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Lord 
Advocate whether notice given by a 
tenant, without anything further on his 
part, would operate as an authority to 
the landlord to carry out the drainage 
specified, and to charge the tenant such 
interest as was named in the Bill? He 
desired that there should be a space for 
both parties to consider the matter ; and, 
therefore, the tenant ought to accept the 
landlord’s offer, or else the drainage 
should not be done. The hon. Member 
below him had failed to examine the re- 
mainder of the clause, which provided 
that if the landlord undertook to do the 
drainage then the tenant had no right 
to do it himself. That was quite clear. 
The only point—and it was one which he 
thought was in considerable doubt—was 
whether notice by the tenant was an 
authority to the landlord to carry out 
the drainage and charge the interest 
named in the Bill? It would, he 
thought, be for the advantage of both 
parties that they should have a space in 
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which to consider ; because he could 
quite understand that the tenant would 
say—‘‘ Let us have some talk about 
what the drainage is to cost.” The 
landlord might propose to do it in an 
extravagant way. The tenant might 
have no idea what it was to cost, and 
they would talk it over, and sé the ten- 
ant would be able to say what he could 
pay upon the expenditure. The Lord 
Advocate seemed to be very clear as to 
the meaning of the Bill; but he (Mr. 
Barclay) apprehended that there were 
strong opinions on both sides as to this 
clause, and he should be glad to have it 
made as simple as possible. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he could see the point of 
the hon. Member; but he did not think 
the mere giving of a notice, without any- 
thing else, would have the consequence 
which the hon. Member supposed. He 
admitted that the matter might be in 
doubt, and he should be quite prepared 
to deal with it on Report. The hon. 
Member asked whether, if the tenant 
gave notice and there was no agreement, 
but an undertaking by the landlord, the 
landlord, on giving that undertaking, 
without anything further, would bind 
the tenant to pay interest ? He thought 
it might be well to make it clear that 
that would not be so, and he would in- 
troduce words to that effect. With ro- 
gard to the question of an alteration 
respecting interest, it was intended to 
deal with the two Bills in the same way. 
The proposal would be brought up in 
each case on Report. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished the 
Government, before they committed 
themselves on this point, to consider 
an important difference between the 
two countries. Hon. Members opposite, 
who, hesupposed, knew something about 
drainage, said it would not last more 
than 12 or 15 years in England; but if 
drainage was well done in Scotland it 
would last 35 or 40 years. It was quite 
clear that the rate of interest, which 
would be an important consideration 
even for 12 or 14 years, would be too 
serious a consideration for 40 years. 
He thought it would have been better 
if the Government had accepted his first 
offer; but he would withdraw his.Amend- 
ment. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
whether the Government intended to 
bring up an Amendment on Report deal- 
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ing with the question of interest, for he 
had an Amendment upon that point; 
and before he could consent not to move 
it, he must have an assurance from the 
Government that they would deal with 
this Bill in the same manner as the- 
English Bill. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that matter was not to 
be dealt with to-day; but the Govern- 
ment would consider whether the two 
Bills should not be brought up together 
in regard to that matter. 

Mr. RAMSAY mentioned that, be- 
sides poor tenants, there were a large 
number of poor landlords ; and he hoped 
the Government would carefully con- 
sider that fact before bringing up on Re- 
port any such qualification as was sug- 
gested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
considered it desirable, in a Bill of this 
sort, that there should be some space of 
time mentioned. Heshould propose six 
months ; but he was not wedded to that 
precise limit. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
27, to leave out the words ‘‘ a reasonable 
time,’’ and insert ‘‘ six months.” —(Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he thought a ‘ reason- 
able time” preferable to a definitely 
fixed period. There were cases in which 
six months might be too long, or too 
short. With a scarcity of employment 
or labour, there might be great diffi- 
culty in executing the work in the time 
fixed ; and quite sufficient protection was 
given by the clause as it stood. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, to leave out the word “‘ on,” and in- 


sert the words ‘‘in respect of.” —(TZhe 
Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm HERBERT MAX WELL said, he 
thought that in the consideration of the 
question of drainage there had been too 
much uncertainty as to the intentions of 
the Government as to dealing with that 
on Report. The value of drainage, of 
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course, depended entirely on the mode 
in which it was carried out. It would 
be impossible, at the close of a tenancy, 
to dig up the drains tosee whether they 
had been properly laid down and filled 
-in, and were in good working order; 
and, therefore, he proposed that all 
drainage executed by a tenant, and for 
which the landlord might have to pay 
compensation, should be subject to in- 
spection, and to the approval of an In- 
spector appointed by the Inclosure Com- 
missioners. That was the only way of 
safeguarding the landlord against a ten- 
ant putting in inefficient work. As to 
what the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) had said about the per- 
manency of drainage, he quite admitted 
that in certain soils drainage would last 
for half a century, or even more; but it 
was most uncertain as to how long im- 
provements of that kind in moss-land 
would last. As the water left it the 
land would sink and form a hollow, and 
then water would collect in it. If the 
drainage was inspected, and approved 
by an Inspector duly appointed, he 
would take the nature of the soil and 
the surrounding circumstances into con- 
sideration, as well as the mode in which 
the work was carried out. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 30, at end, add—“ After 
production of sufficient vouchers of cost, Pro- 
vided always, That where the drainage is exe- 
cuted by the tenant it shall be subject to the 
inspection and approval of an inspector ap- 
pointed by the Inclosure Commissioners.””—(Sir 
Herbert Maxwell.) . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. W. -BAROLAY said, he 
thought it would be very unwise to take 
the responsibility in this matter off the 
tenant’s shoulders. If a tenant was 

ut under the control of the Inclosure 

ommissioners he would have to pay, 
not according to the result of the work, 
but in proportion to the outlay—a prin- 
ciple which was bad. The hon. Member 
could accomplish all that the Inspector 
could do by sending an Inspector down 
to look at the work, and to preserve the 
evidence as to how it was done, so that 
if there was dissatisfaction with it he 
would have that evidence to show to 
the referees. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he thought the 
proposal wasonethatoughtto ey a 
No money was advanced by the Govern- 


Sir Herbert aswell 
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ment for drainage purposes without an 
Inspector examining the works. A t 
deal of drainage had been carried out 
under those conditions ; and this system 
would merely assure all the parties con- 
cerned that the drains were properly 
filled in, and all the care had been taken 
which the House desired to see for the 
improvement of agriculture. He could 
not conceive there being a right to im- 
pose a burden for drains which had been 
made without such inspection on any 
person whatever. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, this was an Amendment 
which the Government plainly could not 
accept consistently with the principlesand 
policy of the Bill. It was no doubt true 
that where drainage was to be executed, 
and money was to be lent by the Govern- 
ment, or any. other body, it was right 
that it should be inspected on behalf of 
the lender; and he could conceive that 
it was sound to say that if drainage was 
to be made on the basis of cost, such 
inspection would be intelligible. He 
must remind the Committee that the 
principle of the Bill was not payment 
according to the cost, but according to 
the value at the expiry of the lease. 
He thought that with notice, and with 
the opportunity of watching the work 
and checking what was going on, and 
of preserving evidence, the landlord 
was amply protected; but the question 
was really that of value, and not of 
outlay. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
his object in moving the Amendment 
was to insure impartiality on the part 
of Inspectors. If the landlord sent his 
own agent to report upon the works to 
be carried out, of course the bias was 
against the tenant. The agent would, 
of course, be in favour of his employer ; 
and as to evidence being given when 


the question of compensation arose, that — 


would be taken for what it was worth. 
His consideration was not that of the 
cost, but the mode in which the work 
was carried out ; and that was a provi- 
sion that ought to be made.. He was 
willing, however, to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ORR EWING asked whether the 
Lord Advocate would consent to the 
insertion of the words ‘ well-qualified 
Inspector?’’ It would be very difficult 
to ascertain the real value of a drainage 
improvement by looking at the surface, 
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more especially if the drains had been 
put in a few years before the termina- 
tion of the lease. He thought it would 
be well for both landlord and tenant 
that when drainage was done it should 
be well done, and under the supervision 
of a well-qualified Inspector. The value 
of the work would often be based on 
the expense of the work; and this was 
an Amendment upon which he thought 
a Division ought to be taken. He looked 
upon the Drainage Clause as somewhat 
of a farce; and he did not envy a 
landlord who was obliged to allow a 
tenant to put down a drain. He had 
had considerable experience in this 
matter, and he was not aware of any 
tenant in any part of the country who 
ever thought of draining the land. 
Every drain he had known of had been 
put in by the landlord, and he was sure 
this clause would be a dead letter. He 
had known drains not 20 years old re- 
quire to be extensively repaired ; and he 
hoped that if drainage was to be done 
by tenants, provision would be made for 
there being some evidence of the way 
in which it was done. 

Simm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that in some cases the owner might be 
a minor, and it would depend on the 
tenant to carry out the work. In such 
a case he thought inspection was abso- 
lutely necessary ; and it was not enough 
to say whether the work would be of value 
20 years hence, because the person then 
examining it might see it ‘when the 
drains were not working. 

Mr. RAMSAY begged his hon. Friend 
not to go toa Division. Inspection, to 
be of any use, would have to be done 
from day to day by a man on the spot. 
He, therefore, preferred the Bill as it 
stood, leaving it free to landlord and 
tenant to enter into an agreement for 
the purpose of having the drainage 
executed by the tenant, subject to in- 
spection by the landlord, or else leaving 
it to the landlord to carry out the work 
himself. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Reservation as to existing 
and future leases). 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
the Amendment he wished now to pro- 
pean was in the same spirit as one which 

ad already been accepted by the Go- 
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vernment, which vided that where 
an express stipulation had been entered 
into, a tenant should not receive com- 
ensation for anything in excess of 
is original outlay. is proposal steod . 
on the same principle as other matters 
under the Schedule, and he hoped the 
Government would accept it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert “where any improvement is made by 
the tenant in implement of an obligation under- 
taken by him in writing previously to the 
passing of this Act, or in compliance with an 
agreement in an existing lease for which no 
compensation has been stipulated for, no com- 
pensation shall be payable.”—(Sir Herbert 
Mazwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the Amendment was 
both unnecessary and inappropriate to 
the object of the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BOLTON, in proposing to leave 
out the second paragraph of the clause, 
which runs as follows :— 

‘“Where, in the case of a tenancy under 
a lease beginning after the commencement of 
this Act, any particular agreement in writing 
secures to the tenant for any improvement 
specified in the second or third parts of the 
schedule hereto, and executed after the com- 
mencement of this Act, fair and reasonable 
compensation, then in such case the compensa- 
tion in respect of such improvement shall be 
payable in pursuance of the particular agree- 
ment and not under this Act.’’ 

It appeared to him (Mr. Bolton) that 
this paragraph was not an advantage 
either to the landlord or the tenant. 
If anyone would be benefited at all, it 
would be the lawyers. The effect of 
the paragraph would be to enable land- 
lords and tenants to contract themselves 
out of the Act, provided they contracted 
themselves into an agreement. The 
agreement must be fair and reasonable ; 
but fair and reasonable in relation to 
what, and fair and reasonable when? 
He presumed it was to be fair and rea- 
sonable in relation to the compensation 
provided for the tenant under the Act, 
and that it would only come into opera- 
tion at the termination of the lease. 
What might be fair and reasonable at 
the beginning of a lease might be very 
unfair and unreasonable in relation to 
the Act at the termination of the lease. 
Then, the provision that it must be fair 
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and reasonable was binding on the land- 
lord and tenant; and, consequently, an 
agreement that should be valid must be 
an agreement exactly in accordance with 
the Act itself. If that was the case, 
what was the value of this paragraph ? 
It was certain, he thought, to promote 
litigation, because it would be in the 
power of the landlord, if he imagined 
that to bring himself under the Act 
would be better than to be held by the 
agreement, to apply to have it found 
that the agreement was not fair and 
reasonable. In the same manner, the 
tenant, at the termination of the lease, 
if he thought it better to bring himself 
under the Act than to be held by the 
agreement, could make the same appli- 
cation. It was said that two men who 
had entered into an agreement would 
not be likely to repudiate it at a later 
date; but he would remind the Com- 
mittee that the two men might not be 
the same two men. In Scotland 90 per 
cent of the land was let under long 
leases, and the men who might be land- 
lord and tenant at the end of the lease 
would not in many cases—certainly not 
in all cases—be the landlord and tenant 
from the beginning of the lease, and 
would not have the same feeling of 
loyalty to the agreement. He could not 
see that any object would be served by 
retaining this portion of the clause, 
except that which he had already stated 
—namely, that it would promote litiga- 
tion. It was in order to escape from 
the prospect of litigation, which would 
not be for the advantage of the landlord 
and tenant, but only for that of the 
lawyers, that he begged to move the 
omission of these words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
88, to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘ Act.”—(Mr. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he sympathized very much with the 
object of his hon. Friend in moving this 
Amendment. He considered that the 
clause, in the shape in which it now 
stood, was an immoral one, because it 
would encourage people to come to 
agreements and then to disavow them 
afterwards. The property might change, 
or the circumstances alter; and after 
having agreed to the terms of com- 
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pensation, one of the parties might 
consider it advantageous to disavow the 
agreement, and appeal to a Court to 
determine whether the agreement was 
reasonable or not. He saw no hope of 
passing any Amendment which would 
render tho clause satisfactory, and he 
would have supported his hon. Friend 
if he had proposed to delete the clause 
altogether from the Bill. At the same 
time, he considered that it was one of 
the most important clauses of the Bill if 
it could be made to work well. He was 
not so sanguine as to suppose that the 
measure would work as satisfactorily in 
regard to the tenant as some persons 
imagined. He thought, when they came 
to consider the question with all the 
difficulties attending it, and when all 
those difficulties were foreed on the 
minds of the tenants, the time would 
come when they themselves would wish 
to have some opportunity of coming to 
agreements other than that piavider by 
the Bill. His own opinion was that it 
was most important an opportunity 
should be afforded for arriving at such 
agreements. How would the present 
clause work? In the first place, it 
would have to be determined whether 
any improvement had been effected at 
all. How could that be done without 
ascertaining what the state of the hold- 
ing was before the improvements were 
made? It would have to be ascertained 
whether any abatement would have to 
be made in consideration of the outlay 
made by the tenant; and having ascer- 
tained those matters, it would be neces- 
sary, last of all, to come to a conclusion 
how much was owing to other elements 
beyond the actual outlay. When he 
bore in mind all these matters, he con- 
fessed that he saw a fertile field of diffi- 
culty for the valuator, and a great op- 
portunity afforded for litigation and 
expense, which would demand the as- 
sistance of a lawyer. For this reason 
he thought some opportunity should be 
afforded to the parties for coming to an 
amicable agreement; and he should be 
most unwilling to reject this proposition 
until he could see whether any arrange- 
ment could be arrived at for carrying 
out that idea. He thought the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend would come in 
better at the end of the clause, and it 
could then be rejected altogether if it 
were not amended in the direction sug- 
gested ; or its rejection could be moved, 
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at all events, on another stage of the 
Bill. If the clause were not amended in 
the direction suggested, he should cer- 
tainly support his hon. Friend hereafter 
in a Motion to reject it from the Bill 
altogether. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he hoped the Committee would accept 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. He 
admitted that the arguments of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) were very 
weighty, with this exception—that he 
saw no advantage that would be derived 
from postponing the clause now, and 
therefore he hoped the Committee would 
settle the matter at once. /'though 
this provision had been rejected with 
regard to yearly tenants in England, he 
thought such a provision was very much 
more necessary for tenants in Scotland, 
because there already existed in Scot- 
land, to a considerable extent, a custom 
deferring the settlement of matters of 
this kind. He thought the able argu- 
ments which had been brought forward 
since the matter was last discussed would 
have some weight upon the Committee 
in the decision they were about to come 


to. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would withdraw the 
Amendment. As he understood the 
Amendment, if it were carried, and the 
second part of Clause 5 were struck out, 
it would not be possible for a single 
landlord in Seotland to come to an agree- 
ment with his tenant; and he therefore 
hoped that the Amendment would not 
be proceeded with, but that the Com- 
mittee would be allowed at once to con- 
sider that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), 
which raised the question at issue in 
what he believed to be a better way. 

Mr. BOLTON desired to say, in reply 
to the remarks of the hon. Member, 
that he thought it would be far better 
there should be no power on the part of 
the landlord and tenant to make an 
agreement than to sanction an agree- 
ment under the clause which would be 
altogether illusory, because under the 
tlause, as it stood, the only agreement 
which could be made was an illusory 
one. It could not possibly be a valid 
agreement, because it could not be made 
valid until it was decided, and it could 
not be decided until the termination of 
the tenancy. Personally, he was strongly 
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in favour of the landlord and tenant 
being able to contract themselves out of 
the Act, provided that they did not con- 
tract the tenant out of the benefit of it. 
But, without some such clause, the tenant 
would not have the claim upon the land- 
lord which the Act would give him. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he concurred in 
everything which the hon. Member for 
Stirlingshire (Mr. Bolton) had said, and 
he was prepared to accept a further 
Amendment of the hon. Member to strike 
out the words ‘‘ fair and reasonable ” in 
regard tocompensation. If those words 
were struck out, he believed they would 
be at one in the object they had in view. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stirlingshire referred to making agree- 
ments between the owner and the occu- 
pier of theland. This clause gave power 
to make agreements ; but it also provided 
that at the termination of the tenaney, 
if the compensation stipulated for was 
not fair and reasonable in the estimation 
of the Court, then the agreement was to 
be set aside, and the provisions of the 
Act were to come into operation. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
regarded the clause as one of the most 
important of the Bill, on account of the 
elasticity it imparted to the measure. It 
was impossible to lay down a cast-iron 
system to compel the landlord and tenant 
to make a fair and reasonable agree- 
ment; but it would, in his opinion, to a 
certain extent, enable the landlord and 
tenant to make some reasonable agree- 
ment, instead of allowing things to re- 
main as they were in many cases. He 
could quite understand the desire of his 
hon. Friend to improve the clause, and 
when they went a little further, they 
might be able to improve it; but he 
was not prepared to go to the extent of 
leaving out the clause altogether. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY remarked, 
that several hon. Members were in favour 
of retaining this section of the clause, in 
the hope that it would be in their power 
to amend it. He thought that object 
might easily be accomplished by the 
insertion of a provision similar to that 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for West Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley 
Hill), which provided that landlords and 
tenants might make such agreements as 
they thought proper, but that the tenant 
should have the right to claim compen- 
sation under the Bill, if the terms of the 
agreement were less than those provided 
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in the Bill. He thought such a provi- 
sion would afford large facilities to the 
landlord and tenant for meeting any 
serious difficulty that might arise. The 
landlord would know the worst he would 
have to submit to, if the tenant did not 
think fit to contract himself out of the 
Bill. He believed that the Committee 
were not desirous of giving less com- 
pensation than was provided by the Bill, 
nor would the landlord propose to offer 
the tenant less. All the objects sought 
to be accomplished could be accom- 
plished by giving the tenant a clause of 
this kind. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
his objection to the clause was that the 
landlord might use it against the tenant 
by taking him into Court. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY again appealed 
to the hon. Member for Stirlingshire 
(Mr. Bolton) to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. He pointed out that, if it were 
carried to a Division, the Committee 
would be compelled to divide upon a 
false issue. Heagreed with every word 
of the hon. Member’s speech, and also 
with the speech of the hon. Member for 
North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Oole- 
brooke); but if they voted for the 
Amendment, they would do the very 
thing they were anxious to avoid, by 
making it impossible for the landlord 
and tenant tocome together. He there- 
fore hoped the hon. Member would with- 
draw the Amendment in favour of the 
Amendment standing on the Paper in 
the name of the bon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), 
which he considered to be an admirable 
Amendment. If the Amendment were 
withdrawn, the discussion could be 
taken upon the Amendment of the hon. 
= learned Member for Roxburgh- 
shire. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it was quite impossible 
that the Government could assent to the 
Amendment. As had been pointed out, 
if the clause were struck out, it would 
no longer be possible for the landlord 
and tenant tomake any agreement what- 
ever, fair or unfair, reasonable or un- 
reasonable; but it would make matters 
absolutely compulsory in regard to the 
subject-matter with which the clause 
dealt. The first question for the Com- 
mittee to consider was, whether or not 
it was desirable to prevent the landlord 
and tenant from making agreements 
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that were fair and reasonable? He 
thought there was a consensus of opinion 
in the Committee that it was undesirable 


to shut out altogether the possibility of . 


making agreements. As to the assertion 
of the hon. Member for North Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke), that the 
clause would give rise to illusory agree- 
ments, the language had been framed to 
provide, and he believed it would pro- 
vide, that the agreement should not be 
illusory. The danger the tenant was 
assumed to be under was that he might 
be allowed to concur in an illusory 
agreement without having given the 
matter any great amount of considera- 
tion. It was to prevent that contingency 
that the words ‘‘fair and reasonable” 
had been introduced, and it was intended 
to provide that it was only when the 
agreement was fair and reasonable that 
it would shut out the tenant’s claim. 

Mr. BOLTON said, that, after the re- 
marks which had been made by the 
Lord Advocate, he would not press the 
Amendment further. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. ELLIOT moved, in page 2, 
line 40, after tae word “writing,” to 
insert ‘‘made in good faith, and for 
valuable consideration.”? The hon. and 
learned Member said that this Amend- 
ment, together with others which he 
proposed to move in the same section of 
the clause, raised the question which 
many hon. Members were anxious to 
raise. He proposed in the next line, 
after the word ‘secures,’ to insert 
‘* compensation ;’’ and then in the first 
line of the next page to leave out the 
words ‘‘fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion.” If this Amendment were adopted, 
the clause would run as follows :— 

“Where, in the case of a tenancy under a 
lease beginning after the commencement of this 
Act, any particular agreement in writing made 
in good faith, and for valuable consideration, 
secures compensation to the tenant for any im- 
provement specified in the second or third parts 
of the Schedule hereto, and executed after the 
commencement of this Act, then in such case 
the compensation in respect of such improve- 
ment shall be payable in pursuance of the par- 
ticular agreement, and not under this Act.’’ 


The effect of these words was to provide 
that where a bond fide agreement was 
made in writing, and for valuable con- 
sideration, securing compensation to the 
tenant by such agreement, the compen- 
sation should be settled by the agree- 
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ment itself, and not by the Act. It was 
with a feeling of very sincere regret that 
he found introduced into the commercial 
system which had hitherto prevailed in 
regard to Scottish agriculture a prin- 
ciple of such doubtful expediency as that 
set forth in the clause. Hitherto matters 
of bargain in trade had been respected, 
but it was now proposed to set them 
aside altogether. They had been told, 
and told rightly, that Scottish agricul- 
ture differed from English agriculture, 
and differed, in the main, in this respect 
—that the tenant farmers of Scotland 
owed their position, prosperity, and suc- 
cess in business, not to mere custom, but 
to some understanding with the land- 
lord, not to the favour of the landlord or 
the landlord class, but to the fact that 
their rights were put down by them- 
selves in black A white, and that the 
lease under which they held was their 
title to the land. What the Government 
now proposed to do was to introduce an 
entire change. They had brought before 
the House a serious proposal, that cove- 
nants in leases between landlord and 
tenant were not to be binding on one 
side, unless a Oourt of Law considered 
the bargain a fair and reasonable one. 
The Lord Advocate had made use of an 
illustration. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to the issue of 
railway tickets, and had said that a man 
who went hurriedly to a railway station 
and took a ticket, and either travelled 
himself or sent off his goods in the hurry 
of the moment, was not a contractor, and 
it would therefore be for a Court of Law 
to determine whether the bargain he had 
entered into in taking the railway ticket 
was a reasonable contract or not. Of 
course, there were many interferences 
with the freedom of contract that were 
perfectly right ; but he was not prepared 
to make any depreciatory denunciation 
of the freedom of contract; and it was 
probably right that the amount of costs 
to be paid to a solicitor should be settled 
by the Taxing Master, because the client 
was, to a certain extent, at the mercy of 
the solicitor, and would neither know 
the law nor the cost of the machinery he 
was setting in motion. He proposed 
now to consider the object of the con- 
tracts dealt with by the clause. The 
first item in Part II. of the Schedule 
was boning land with undissolved bones. 
He wished to know if the Government 
meant to tell the Committee that any 
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Scotch farmer was unacquainted with 
the process of boning land with undis- 
solved bones? On what principle of 
common sense was it to be argued that 
the tenant farmer did not know the full 
cost and value of an improvement to be 
carried out in that way? The tenant 
farmers of Scotland were quite as likely 
to know the full value and expense of 
labour in that direction as anybody in 
England. He was bound to say that 
every article in Part III. of the Schedule 
related to a subject with which pre- 
eminently the tenant farmers were in- 
timately acquainted. Their case was 
utterly different from that of a contract 
between a trader and a Railway Com- 
pany. It was a contract made directly 
between the two parties concerned. The 
right view of regarding a lease was that 
it was as much the tenant’s lease as the 
landlord’s lease ; and if the tenants were 
to combine together, if they found they 
were not sufficiently strong to do it 
singly, they would be able to extort from 
the landlords such terms as might en- 
able them to hold their land on satis- 
factory conditions. - They could do far 
better for themselves by combination 
and insisting on good terms than the 
Legislature could do for them. How 
was it possible that a Court of Law could 
understand the question of boning land 
with undissolved bones as well as the 
tenant farmers of Scotland; and how, 
if he might say so without disrespect, 
could the House of Commons under- 
stand that question as well as they did? 
He was informed, and he made the 
statement with due humility, that the 
next agricultural process mentioned in 
the Schedule—namely, the claying of 
land—was a process with which the 
agriculturists of Scotland were generally 
unacquainted ; and yet here were they, 
the House of Commons, about to intro- 
duce into an Act of Parliament an agri- 
cultural matter in regard to which the 
farmers of Scotland were themselves 
perfectly ignorant. There was another 
matter of considerable importance which 
he wished the Committee to consider. 
They were going to submit these con- 
tracts about undissolved bones and other 
matters to a Court of Law. He wished 
to express an opinion that it was a per- 
fect absurdity to submit one contract or 
covenant in a lease for the consideration 
of a Court of Law, with a view to its 
being decided whether it was a fair and 
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reasonable one, without submitting the 
whole of the contracts contained in the 
lease. What was the main idea of every 
contract? It was rent. Then what, in 
the name of common sense, was the 
good of taking one stipulation by itself 
—a stipulation as to what should be 
done in the last year of the tenancy— 
liming and marling—if they did not 
look at what the tenant got in conside- 
ration for it? They must not go into 
the question of rent alone; but also 
into the question of the reduction of 
rent. It was an absurdity to con- 
sider the reasonableness of a lease if 
they were to exclude from consideration 
the amount of the rent; and, to be per- 
fectly logical, they must refer to a Court 
of Law the question of rent as well as 
the conditions under which the rent had 
been fixed. He wished to urge it as 
strongly as he could upon the Committee. 
The tenant got a reduction of rent in 
consideration for doing certain things ; 
and it was impossible that a Court of 
Law could give any material benefit to 
a tenant, unless it entered into the 
question of not only'what he was to do, 
but the consideration he got for doing 
it. There was a very great principle 
involved in this question. All Liberals 
had for years advocated the principle of 
bringing commercial and trading notions 
into the consideration of the business of 
agriculture. They had urged that prin- 
ciple for years, and he believed it to be 
a right one; but if they were to intro- 
duce the principle of Court regulations, 
let them do it honestly, and let them 
see if the Court had the power of doing 
what they propose to leave toit. These 
were the views which he ventured to 
urge before the Committee; and he 
would ask the Government, before they 
introduced an entire change of practice 
into the commercial and trading system 
of Scotch agriculture, to consider seri- 
ously whether they were not making an 
absolute departure from all sound prin- 
ciples without any reason or cause what- 
ever? He begged to move the first of 
the Amendments of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 40, after the word “ writing,” 
to insert the words “ made in good faith, and for 
valuable consideration.”’—(Mr. A. Elliot.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuzr) said, the 
question raised by the Amendment was 
simply whether certain words should be 
substituted for those which had been 
inserted in the Bill. The words in the 
Bill were ‘ fair and reasonable compen- 
sation.”” He understood his hon. and 
learned Friend to propose to insert, after 
the word “‘ writing,” the words “‘ made 
in good faith, and for valuable conside- 
ration.”” That was to say, his hon. and 
learned Friend proposed that a claim 
made in good faith and for valuable con- 
sideration, should be effectual between 
the landlord and the tenant, and he 
suggested that that would be an im- 
provement of the Bill for an agreement 
which stipulated that there should be 
fair and reasonable compensation. He 
understood his hon. and learned Friend, 
in the first place, to agree that there 
should be power given to thelandlord and 
tenant to contract; and, in the second 
place, he understood him to agree that 
that power should not be unlimited— 
that there should be a limitation or 
qualification of the power, such as that 
suggested by the words of the Amend- 
ment—‘‘made in good faith, and for 
valuable consideration.” 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he did not 
mean to suggest that any contract would 
not be made in good faith. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, he 
understood the general feeling of the 
Committee to be that there should be 
some qualification to the power of the 
landlord and tenant to contract them- 
selves out of the Act. He hoped the 
Committee would decide on leaving the 
words ‘‘fair and reasonable” in the 
Bill; because, notwithstanding all the 
discussion which had taken place pre- 
viously on the matter, he thought the 
impression generally left by it was that 
no words had been suggested which 
would be found, in practice, to work 
more satisfactorily than ‘fair and rea- 
sonable.” It was said that these words 
were difficult of interpretation ; but his 
answer to that statement was that the 
words ‘‘ fair and reasonable ”’ were con- 
stantly interpreted by the Courts, and 
he was not aware that any special diffi- 
culty had ever been experienced in inter- 
preting them. The circumstances under 
which any contract had been entered 
into were fully placed before the Court, 
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and it was in the power of the Court to 
come to a conclusion whether a contract, 
dealing with any particular matter, was 
fair and reasonable or not. It was out 
of the question to define d priori what 
was fair and reasonable; that must de- 
pend on the particular circumstances of 
the case. His hon. Friend behind him 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) wished to de- 
termine that the words “fair and reason- 
able” were illusory, and that nothing 
would be fair and reasonable that was 
not in precise conformity with the com- 
pensation provided under the Act. He 
could not agree with his hon. Friend 
in his interpretation of the words. He 
could well understand an agreement 
under which compensation was stipu- 
lated, but which would not be the sum 
that could be claimed under the Act, 
but which might, notwithstanding, be 
held to be a fair and reasonable agree- 
ment. It appeared to him, with regard 
to the words ‘‘fair and reasonable,’’ that 
they were words not difficult of interpre- 
tation, and that they would provide a 
sufficient safeguard for the tenant, and 
that no other words had yet been sug- 
gested which would meet the object in 
view more adequately. He had been 
struck by one feature in the course of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Roxburgshire (Mr. A. Elliot)— 
namely, that his hon. and learned Friend 
did not tell the Committee what he meant 
by the expression, “in good faith, and 
for valuable consideration.” If, by the 
words ‘‘ good faith,” the hon. and learned 
Member meant an agreement obtained 
by one party from the other by fraud, he 
presumed that that would be a very rare 
occurence indeed. Landlords and ten- 
ants voluntarily contracting would not 
be in a position to exercise fraud one 
upon the other in effecting such an 
agreement. Then, in regard to the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ for valuable consideration,” 
he should like very much to hear what 
the hon. and learned Member meant 
by it. Did he mean for any sum of 
money ; and if he did mean for any sum 
of money, then, what sum did he mean? 
What was to be a lawful sum of money, 
and what was to be the amount of the 
improvement? He certainly thought it 


would be much better to see whether 
the agreement, taken as a whole, was 
not a fair and reasonable agreement ; 
and he, therefore, respectfully submitted 
that the substitution of the words pro- 
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posed by his hon. and learned Friend 
would not facilitate the ascertainment 
of this matter at all. It would be far 
better to retain the words “fair and 
reasonable.” It would have the effect 
of not inviting other parties to set aside 
a contract made voluntarily, and under 
circumstances where it could be carried 
out. If the contract was made under 
circumstances that were not fair and 
reasonable, then the Court would have 
full power to set it aside; and therefore 
he thought it would be well to retain 
the words ‘‘ fair and reasonable.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he agreed 
with every word which had fallen from 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Roxburgshire (Mr. Elliot) ; but 
he was bound to say that, although he 
agreed with the object of his hon, and 
learned Friend, the substance of his 
speech did not apply to the Amend- 
ment. The essence of the speech was 
that a Court should not determine whe- 
ther the contract was equitable or fair. 
Po that proposition he (Mr. Balfour) 
entirely agreed, and he had moved an 
Amendment in the English Bill to that 
effect. The only difference, if the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend 
were carried out, would be in the nature 
of the inquiry of the Court, because the 
Court would have to decide the mean- 
ing of the words which the hon, and 
learned Member proposed quite as much 
as those in the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, the Solicitor 
General had asked him to explain what 
he meant by the expressions contained 
in the Amendment. He thought that 
the legal phrase, ‘‘in good faith, and 
for valuable consideration,” was so well 
known that it did not require explana- 
tion. If the words he proposed were 
inserted, the Court would have to in- 
quire into the existence of the agree- 
ment; but it would not inquire whether 
it was a fair or reasonable agreement. 
The goodness or the badness of the 
bargain would be precisely the thing 
that would be withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the Court. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked if that 
was so as a matter of Scotch law? 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he had no 
doubt about it. . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if that 
were so, then all the Court would have 
to determine would be whether there 
had been a fraudulent agreement or 
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not. In that case, he should support 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, the Court 
would have to decide whether the bar- 
gain was simply a substantial one. 

Ma. A. J. BALFOUR remarked, that, 
under these circumstances, he saw very 
little difference between himself and his 
hon. and learned Friend. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, he 
thought that if these words were in- 
serted, the Court would certainly feel 
itself entitled to inquire into the nature 
of the case. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, his view of the 
matter was that the Court would in- 
quire into the question of the consider- 
ation, but not into the meaning of its 
reasonableness. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he had 
listened with great attention to the ar- 
guments of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), 
and he had listened to them with some 
amount of surprise. He still failed to 
gather what the intentions of the hon. 
and learned Member were. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL rose to 
Order. He said, that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) 
had not concluded his remarks, but had 
simply allowed the hon. and learned 
Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot) 
to interpose with an explanation. 

Toz CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
poles of Order. I called on the hon. 

ember for Bedfordshire (Mr. Howard), 
because I thought that the hon. and 
learned Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. Elliot) and the hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) had con- 
cluded the discussion in which they had 
been engaged for some time. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD, resuming, 
said, he had listened to the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Roxburghshire with surprise, and he 
wished to know if the same arguments 
were to apply to contracts in regard to 
other matters — for instance, the pro- 
perty tax? If an agreement had been 
entered into between the landlord and 
tenant in regard to the property tax, 
by which the tenant bound himself 
to pay the tax, the Courts would rule 
that such an agreement was null and 
void, and would set it aside. He had 
always understood that the only justifi- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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cation for interference with freedom of 
contract was one in which two persons did 
not enter into a bargain upon equal con- 
tracting terms, and also where, in conse- 
quence, the interests of the public might 
be endangered. Unless the Amendment 
could keep this particular class of agree- 
ments out of.a Court of Law, he failed 
to see the use of it. Without the Law 
Officers of the Crown were enabled to 
devise some means of preventing these 
particular agreements from being carried 
to a Court of Law to decide whether 
they were fair and reasonable, he be- 
lieved the effect of the clause would be 
to paralyze the efforts of the farmers in 
England and Scotland, because it would 
introduce an element of uncertainty into 
agreements, and it would not be known 
what force an agreement really had 
until it was submitted to a Court of 
Law. He hoped the Law Officers of 
Scotland and the Law Officers of Eng- 
land would devise some means of keep- 
ing these agreements out of the Courts 
of Law, or otherwise the farmers of 
both countries would be greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was 
quite clear that if the Amendment were 
adopted, there would be the greatest 
facility for contracting out of the Act. 
He had known a landlord, in taking a 
19 years’ lease, agree to receive a trifle 
a-year less than the farm was worth, and 
that might be held to contract the ten- 
ant out of the Act. If, on the other 
hand, the tenant had agreed to pay more 
than the landlord was entitled to de- 
mand, it might be insisted on, after in- 
quiry by a Oourt of Law that it was 
unfair and unreasonable. This was vir- 
tually a proposal to allow both the land- 
land and tenant to contract themselves 
out of the Act. 

Mr. WARTON said, that for once he 
was inclined to agree with the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay). 
The payment of any sum of money 
would be sufficient to make such an 
agreement valid, and to contract the 
parties out of the Act. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend would press 
the Amendment to a Division. It had 
been certainly shown how injurious it 
would be for the tenant to be left ina 
state of uncertainty as to the condition 
in which he was placed. It was im- 
possible to say to what amount of 
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trouble they might be put hereafter, 
owing to the litigation which they would 

robably be drawn into by the clause as 
it stood. In order to put a stop to that 
uncertainty, it was most desirable that 
valid agreements—bond fide agreements 
—entered into with great deliberation, 
and where there was nothing of a colour- 
able complexion attaching tothem,should 
be held to be valid agreements which 
ought not to be set aside. He had 
listened to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
on the first discussion on the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman then stated thatthe 
object of the Bill was to secure com- 
pensation to the tenant in all cases, and 
to apply alike, whether the tenant had 
a substantial agreement, or whether he 
had only a bogus agreement. It was 
under these cireumstances that no Di- 
vision was taken upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill. But if they had known 
what they now knew, that there was not 
a single agreement between landlord and 
tenant, however carefully they might 
have entered into such agreement, which 
would be allowed to stand as fair, he 
thought the opinion of the House would 
have been taken on the occasion of the 
second reading of the Bill; because he 
could not believe that the House would 
have committed itself so blindly and so 
wilfully to the principle that in every 
case the State ought to reject contracts 
between landlords and tenants where 
there was nothing mala fides in the con- 
tract itself, but where it was a straight- 
forward contract between the landlord 
and tenant. 

Sir DONALD CURRIE said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
virtually asked the Government to give 
the landlord and tenant power to con- 
tract themselves out of the Act, and he 
hoped his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate would adhere to the 
clause as it stood. 

Srrk EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that before they came to a Division he 
could not help supporting what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. Howard). He certainly pre- 


ferred the words as they stood in the Bill 
to those of the hon. and learned Member 
for Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot). He was 
of opinion that the words ‘fair and 
reasonable ’’ were, on the whole, likely 
to receive a larger interpretation in 
favour of the tenant than those which 
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his hon. and learned Friend proposed. 
But, whatever course was taken, a diffi- 
culty would remain behind; and he 
hoped the Government would find some 
means of releasing them from the di- 
lemma which had arisen, and leaving 
the interpretation of the clause free 
from any doubt, so that the parties in- 
terested should not have to remain 
in doubt, perhaps for 20 years, only 
to be relieved ultimately by a Court of 
Law. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he did not wish 
the Division to be taken on a false issue. 
What he wished to raise was simply the 
question that agreements properly en- 
tered into in writing should be held to 
be good, and that what had been called 
bogus agreements should be invalid. 
An agreement in writing meant a per- 
fectly honourable agreement. He would 
have no objection to substitute the words 
‘“‘ particular agreement in writing,” and 
take a Division upon those words. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that, notwith- 
standing the able speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. 
Elliot), he thought the words “ fair and 
reasonable ” were better than those pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned Friend, 
which were “‘made in good faith, and 
for valuable consideration.” He was 
sorry, therefore, that he should feel 
obliged to vote against his hon. and 
learned Friend. He thought the words 
‘‘valuable consideration” were dan- 
gerous. It might be held that it was 
a valuable consideration, although it 
would not be equal to what the tenant 
wasentitled to; whereas, if they made use 
of the words ‘‘ fair and reasonable,” the 
Court would have no difficulty in decid- 
ing what was fair and reasonable, and 
would see, at all events, that it was what 
the tenant was fairly entitled to. The 
words of the Bill were less open to mis- 
take than those proposed by his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr. BOLTON asked his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rox- 
burghshire (Mr. Elliot) whether it would 
not be wise on his part to withdraw the 
Amendment? Certainly, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, he (Mr. 
Bolton) very much preferred the words 
of the Government to those of the hon. 
and learned Member. He hoped, how- 
ever, that before the ni a stage the 
Government would consider whether it 
was not better to avoid the opportunity 
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for litigation, which the clause was cer- 
tainly giving. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR suggested to 
the hon. and learned Member for Rox- 
burghshire that he should move only the 
first words of his Amendment—namely, 
the words ‘‘ made in good faith.” 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he would ac- 
cept that suggestion, and withdraw the 
Amendment on the Paper, substituting 
the words ‘‘ made in good faith” after 
the word “‘ writing.”” He should then, 
if that Amendment were carried, propose, 
after the word ‘‘secures,” in the next 
line, to insert ‘‘ compensation.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
40, after the word ‘‘ writing,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ made in good faith.” —( Mr. 
A, Elliot.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ANDERSON pointed out that it 
would be necessary to insert also the 
word ‘‘ compensation.” 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, his Amendment 
was intended to involve that. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the words pro- 
posed still left the matter vague and in- 
definite, and he thought it would be 
better to take the Bill as it stood. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 45; 
Noes 187: Majority 142.—(Div. List, 
No. 235.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
42, to leave out the words ‘‘ second or 
third parts,” and insert the words “ third 
part.” —( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to point 
out to the Lord Advocate that this pro- 
posal would still further extend the scope 
of the Bill, and that agreements between 
the landlord and tenant with regard to 
drainage would come under the clause. 
He understood that the object of the 
Amendment of the Lord Advocate was 
to withdraw the controlling clause, so 
that it should not apply to drainage. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that was a mistake; the 
object was to apply it to the 3rd Part 
of the Schedule. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Bolton 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
to add, at the end of the Clause— 


“In the event of a question arising as to 
whether such substituted compensation is fair 
and reasonable, the same shall be determined 
by the sheriff, whose decision shall be final.’’ 


The object of the Amendment was to 
prevent litigation, and to prevent the 
tenant from being dragged by the land- 
lord before a Court of Justice on a 
question whether the compensation was 
fair and reasonable. It was the custom 
in Scotland to refer these cases to the 
Sheriff of the county. He hoped the 
Committee would accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 4, at end, add ‘in the event 
of a question arising as to whether such substi- 
tuted compensation is fair and reasonable, the 
same shall be determined by the sheriff, 
whose decision shall be final.””—(Sir Alexander 
Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was afraid he could 
not accept the Amendment. The whole 
of the matter was fully gone into on the 
English Bill, in the analogous case of 
referring such questions to the County 
Court Judge. There was no more reason 
for referring the matter to the Sheriff 
in Scotland than there was for referring 
it to a County Court Judge in England. 
The matter of the fairness or reasonable- 
ness of a claim must be left to the de- 
termination of the Court when it arose. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved to add, at the end of the Clause— 

‘“‘ Provided, That a landlord and tenant may, 
before executing any such particular agree- 
ment, concur in referring the terme thereof to an 
umpire to be appointed by the sheriff, and an 
agreement which has been found by such 
umpire to secure just, fair, and reasonable 
compensation as aforesaid, and has been signed 
by the landlord and tenant, and countersigned 
by the umpire, shall be deemed to secure fair 
and reasonabie compensation to the tenant.” 


The hon. Baronet said, he had already 
explained the reason why he thought it 
a most important matter that this ques- 
tion should not be left to the future de- 
cision of a Court of Law; but there 
should be a third party to decide whe- 
ther the agreement was a fair and valid 
one. The only reason against it was 
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that the landlord might have forced 
upon him some particular umpire who 
might not understand what the question 
really was. But the umpire could be 
named by the Inclosure Commissioners, 
and it had already been decided that 
the question should not be left to the 
Sheriff of a county. His only object 
was to provide against future litigation 
as much as possible. All he asked of 
the Government was that they should 
not leave the matter in its present un- 
certain state. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, at end, add—* Provided, That a 
landlord and tenant may, before executing any 
such particular agreement, concur in referring 
the terms thereof to an umpire to be appointed 
by the sheriff, and an agreement which has 
been found by such umpire to secure just, fair, 
and reasonable compensation as aforesaid, and 
has been signed by the landlord and tenant, 
and countersigned by the umpire, shall be 
deemed to secure fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion to the tenant.””—(Sir Edward Colebrooke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it was not possible to 
assent to the Amendment, the result of 
which would be greatly to hamper the 
arrangements between the landlord and 
tenant. The Amendment embodied this 
principle, that wherever an agreement 
was entered into, its terms should be 
submitted to another person, and the 
result of that would be, as he had said, 
to hamper the arrangements, and he 
was afraid they might degenerate into 
a mere formality, and in that way the 
Amendment might retard the course of 
justice. If the agreement was fair and 
reasonable, there was no fear that it 
would be challenged ; and in the very 
few cases in which it might be chal- 
lenged there was no fear that it would 
be set aside. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. DUNDAS intimated that on the 
Report he would move to add to this 
clause a Proviso, that in the event of 
any question arising as to whether such 
substituted compensation was fair and 
reasonable, regard should be had to the 
time and circumstances under which the 
agreement was made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
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gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
when it was proposed that the Commit- 
tee should sit again ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he would put the Bill 
down for to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
—eQrer—— 
EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked, If 
any Member of the Government present 
could give the House any information 
as to the spread of cholera among Her 
Majesty’s troops in Egypt, and par- 
ticularly as to whether there were any 
fresh outbreaks ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER replied, that 
no telegram had been received at the 
War Office to-day. 


SOUTH AFRIOA—ZULULAND— 
REPORTED DEATH OF CETEWAYO. 


Mr. CAUSTON asked, Whether any 
Member of the Government could give 
information as to the statement that 
Cetewayo had been killed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had seen 
a Reuter’s telegram to the effect that it 
was reported at Durban that Cetewayo 
was dead; but he knew nothing further 
about the matter. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six of the clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 26th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *. 

Second Reading — Companies (Colonial Regis- 
ters) * (150); Petroleum (154) discharged ; 
Prison Service (Ireland) * (145). 

Committee—Companies Acts Amendment * (148). 

Committee—Report—Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * 
(146). 
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SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND— 
REPORTED DEATH OF CETEWAYO. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp BRABOURNE asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he has any information 
respecting Cetewayo; whether there is 
any truth in the report that he has been 
killed ; and, generally, whether there is 
any further news respecting the condi- 
tion of affairs of Zululand ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
about an hour before the meeting of 
this House, I received a telegram on 
the subject from Sir Henry Bulwer. 
Sir Henry telegraphs that he has re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Osborn, our 
Commissioner, on the Native Reserve in 
Zululand, in which Mr. Osborn states 
that, in his opinion, it is certain that 
Cetewayo has been killed during the 
attack on Ulundi; but no details were, 
as yet, forthcoming, and Mr. Osborn 
himself had not received any definite 
information on the subject. 


LONDON COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS 
(VENTILATION OF RAILWAYS) BILL 
AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS (DISTRICT RAILWAY) BILL. 


MOTION FOR INSTRUCTION TO THE 
COMMITTEE. 
Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in moving— 


“ That in view of the fact that many millions 
of the working classes of London are compelled 
habitually to travel on the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway, and that their health and con- 
venience is greatly dependent upon the im- 

roved means of ventilation recently provided 
by the railway company under powers granted 
by Parliament after full inquiry before Com- 
mittees of both Houses, it be an instruction to 
the Committee to whom the said Bills are re- 
ferred to allow the attendance before them 
and take the evidence of the representatives of 
the London Trades Council, and such other 
associated bodies as the Committee may desire, 
in order that the case of the working men may 
be fully heard,” 


said, that the Committee would do well 
to consider two poirts—first, whether 
the compensation to be paid to the Rail- 
way Oompany under this Bill would be 
sufficient; and, secondly, who was to 
pay it? With regard to the first point, 
it appeared to him that the mere doing 
away with the ventilators and making the 
ground good was hardly sufficient ; for, 
unquestionably, the Railway Company 
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ought to be compensated for the value 
of the concession which, after being 
given them by Parliament, had been 
taken from them, as well as for the 
work they had carried out. Then, as 
to the second point, who was to pay the 
compensation? he would ask how it 
happened that the First Commissioner 
of Works, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the Chairman of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, who were 
appre to be custodians of the Metro- 
polis in matters of esthetics, had allowed 
the Bill to be passed, and these venti- 
lators to be constructed? The answer 
was that, under the present system of 
management, there was no joint action 
on the part of these Bodies; and that 
only showed how necessary it was that 
some change should be made in the 
conduct of these matters by the Metro- 
politan Board and Her Majesty’s Office 
of Works. It appeared, then, to him 
that the persons who ought, in the first 
instance, to be liable to the Railway Com- 
pany for their expenditure on these ven- 
tilators should be the First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works and the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board. But, 
in any case, he thought the ratepayers 
ought not to be called upon to pay for 
what was, in fact, the result of an Act of 
Patliament ; and it appeared to him that 
this compensation, be it large or small, 
should come out of the Imperial Exche- 
quer, and not out of local funds. He 
trusted their Lordships would allow the 
Instruction to pass, and that the Work- 
ing Men’s Trades Council and other As- 
sociated Bodies should, on petitioning 
to that effect, be heard before the Com- 
mittee. The increase of traffic on these 
subterranean railways had increased 
enormously, and the working men, who 
were obliged to travel backwards and 
forwards by them, complained that the 
atmosphere was not only most noxious 
and noissome, but hurtful to health. 
They were most anxious, therefore, that 
there should be a satisfactory system of 
ventilation. The Committee of the House 
of Commons had recommended that 
some of the holes should be left open ; 
but what the working men feared was 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
might ask the Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House to go much further than 
the Committee of the other House had 
done, and to close more of these venti- 
lators, 
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Moved, That in view of the fact that many 
millions of the working classes of London are 
compelled habitually to travel on the Metro- 
politan District Railway, and that their health 
and convenience is greatly dependent upon the 
improved means of ventilation recently pro- 
vided by the railway company under powers 
granted by Parliament after full inquiry before 
Committees of both Houses, it be an instruction 
to the Committee to whom the said Bills are 
referred to allow the attendance before them 
and take the evidence of the representatives of 


the London Trades Council, and such other | 
associated bodies as the Committee may desire, | 
in order that the case of the working men may | 


be fully heard, provided a petition from such 
council or other associated bodies be presented 
to the House.””—( The Earl of Wemyss.) 

Eart GRANVILLE said, no doubt 
there was a great deal of feeling both 
for and against the question of these 
ventilators ; but, for himself, he had no 
wish to say a single word as regarded 
its merits. Under those circumstances, 
it seemed to him just and desirable that 
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standi. As it was an exceptional case, 
he would not offer any opposition to the 
Motion, but leave the matter in their 
Lordships’ hands. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he wished to know the position of the 
House with regard to the Bills? He 
thought the Motion, even if agreed to, 
would be nugatory, for the Committee 
had made their Report, and all oppo- 
sition to the Bills had been withdrawn ; 
there was, therefore, nothing on which 
| the Motion could operate. 
| Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
| would seem that the Committee had 
| ceased to have cognizance of the Bill. 
It was difficult for the House to give an 
| Taatepetion to a Committee, if, at the 

present moment, the Bill was not before 
anybody. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought that the best thing to do 





all parties should be heard before the , would be to adjourn the debate ; and he 
Committee who had to decide it. If) would, therefore, move that the debate 
these parties had a Jocus standi before | be adjourned. It was quite clear, whe- 
the Committee, without any Instruction ther the noble Earl at the Table (the 
from their Lordships, he should not be Earl of Redesdale) accepted the Motion 
inclined to vote for this Instruction ; but, | or not, that the debate had adjourned 


as he understood such was not the case, | 
he certainly had no objection to the pro- | 
posal of the noble Earl. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, after what had fallen from the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), | 
the case seemed too clear for argument. | 
They ought certainly to allow everyone | 
who was directly or indirectly interested | 
to be heard, and, therefore, he should | 
support the Motion. 

Thre Duxet or BUCKINGHAM, as 
Chairman of the Committee referred to, 
said, he wished to point out to the House 
that, although this was a question upon | 
which there had been a good deal of 
feeling shown, yet that when the Bill 
came before the Committee of their 
Lordships’ House, there was no discus- 
sion and no opposition, and it became 
his duty to report it as an unopposed 
Bill to the House. He quite concurred, 
however, in the proposal of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Wemyss), and could 
see no objection to it. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cunarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs) said, that the ques- 
tion was a peculiar one. He had never 
known of a case like it. These parties 
could not properly appear before the 
Committee, because they had no Jocus 





itself. 


Further debate on the said Motion 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


PETROLEUM BILL.—(No. 154.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. ORDER DISCHARGED. 


On the Motion of the Earl Granvittz, 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read, and discharged. 


PRESENTATION OF PETITION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had received a Petition, signed on 
behalf of the Petroleum Association of 
London, a large and very influential 
body, against the Bill, the Order for 
the Second Reading of which had just 
been read and discharged. He trusted 
no day would be fixed for the resump- 
tion of this Bill. That Bill had been 
introduced at a very late period of the 
Session, and it appeared to be a measure 
which affected the trade very seriously. 
The Petitioners stated that— 

‘* As the enactments in this Bill will virtually 
annihilate the Petroleum trade, we trust they 
will not be passed into law without consider- 
able modification.” 


The Bill stood on the same footing as 
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the Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) 
Bill, which was read a second time the 
other night. These Bills might or might 
not be bad. He did not know. They 
might or might not be necessary ; but it 
could not be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to introduce them in the last week 
of July, when it was impossible to in- 
quire into their merits, and the effects 
they might have on important industries, 
and when there was every danger of 
hasty and ill-considered legislation. 


Petition presented; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. 
.MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 


Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
previous to the ratification of the provi- 


sional agreement for the formation of | 


the second Suez Canal they will not 
consider the expedience of advancing 
£8,000,000 for the formation of the 
Euphrates Valley line of railway, which 
would be entirely under the control of 
the English Government, whereas by 
the terms of the provisional agreement 
the second Suez Canal would, like the 
present one, remain under French di- 
rection; and to move for Papers, said, 
the Agreement had been abandoned ; 
but the fact remained that it had now 
been recognized that it was a matter of 
very great importance that there should 
be a second Suez Canal; but, if there 
were to be a dozen Canals, it was ad- 
mitted, as a matter of equal necessity 
and importance, that there would still be 
required an alternative line of communi- 
cation between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. He was not 

oing to discuss the merits of the second 
Ganal through the Isthmus of Suez, be- 
yond calling attention to the fact that, 
some three or four years ago, Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote an article in Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, in which he showed that such 
a line was wanted, using the following 
words :— 

** Indeed, Russia or no Russia, it seems to be 
very doubtful whether confident reliance can be 
placed upon the Canal for our military com- 
munications with India under the varied and 
shifting contingencies of war. Even if it were 
possible to hold the line, approaching 100 miles, 
asa ae sorter pee | . eet a te once 
a ow the nal co gainst 
the furtive scuttling of ships. If it cannot, 
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what becomes of all the costly care for the mili- 
tary custody of the banks? Upon the whole, 
it would not surprise me to learn that the au- 
thorities of our War Department, aware of all 
the difficulties of the case, have already dis- 
counted them by paying their account with a 
return to the old route of the Cape for times of 
war.” 


At about the same time an article was 
published in the leading journal, Zhe 
Times, in which these expressions oc- 
curred :— 


“The loss to England by exclusion from the 
Canal route would be political as well as com- 
mercial. To any other nation, the fact that the 
Canal was obstructed, or that the control of it 
had fallen into hostile hands, could only mean 
that certain mercantile profits were placed in 
jeopardy, though even from this point of view 
it should not be forgotten that our stake exceeds 
in magnitude the stake of any rival Power 20- 
fold or 30-fold. But in our case the necessity 
of keeping open the great highway between the 
mother country and her dependencies in Asia 
and the Southern Seas, is added to commercial 
interest and our financial interest in the Canal.’’ 
| Whether there were two or four Canals 
| through the Isthmus they would all be 
| open to the same objection. Our com- 
' merce was particularly interested in this, 
| considering that it was 20-fold that of 
/ any other country using the Canal. Politi- 
_ cally, we were not less interested in it, 
/as it was all important that we should 
| have an open communication with our 
Indian Empire. He held that the re- 
quired alternative line we needed would 
be found in the Euphrates Valley Line, 
which was no bubble or visionary scheme. 
Committee after Committee, of one of 
which he himself had had the honour of 
being a Member, had reported on the 
Line, and had approved of it. The last 
Oommittee, which sat in 1872, had exa- 
mined 35 most competent witnesses con- 
nected with India and with trade, and 
of these, 30 were in favour of the rail- 
way, while only five were against it. 
That Committee said— 

“‘ Speaking generally, your Committee are of 
opinion that the two routes by the Red Sea and 
by the Persian Gulf might be maintained and 
used simultaneously; that at certain seasons 
and for certain purposes the advantage would 
lie with the one, and, at other seasons, and for 
other purposes, it would lie with the other; 
that it may fairly be expected that in process of 
time traffic enough for the support of both 
would develop itself, but that this result must 
not be expected too soon ; that the political and 
commercial advantages of establishing a second 
route would at any time be considerable, and 

ight, under possible circumstances, be exceed- 
ingly great; and that it would be worth the 
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while of the English Government to make an 


effort to secure them, considering the moderate 
pecuniary risk which they would incur.”’ 

The objection made to the scheme by 
the Government last year, was that it 
would involve too great expenditure. 
He trusted that that argument would 
not be advanced again now; for, if the 
Government were admittedly in a posi- 
tion to advance £8,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of increasing our means of com- 
munication with India and the East by 
a new Suez Canal, he thought they had 
much better advance it for the Euphrates 
Line. The advocates. of *this scheme, 
however, did fnot ask Government to 
contribute anything towards the under- 
taking. They were ready to find the 
money themselves, and only asked that 
a certain amount of protection should 
be given to them by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Another reason why the 
question should now be seriously taken 
up, was that the Turkish Government 
had now made concessions to a Company 
with a view to the establishment of the 
projected Line. That Government had 
already granted a concession for a Line 
from Antioch to Aleppo, which was the 
first part of the scheme, and he saw no 
difficulty in having it extended to the 
top of the Persian Gulf. Lord Palmer- 
ston had always advocated this scheme 
in preference to a Canal, and he knew it 
had also been countenanced by the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield. Among other 
advantages of the Line, he might men- 
tien the following :— 

“1. It would connect the Mediterranean with 
the head of the Persian Gulf, between which 
and Kurrachee and Bombay regular communi- 
cation is now maintained by a line of powerful 
steamers, subsidized by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

“2. Making Kurrachee the European port of 
India in place of Bombay, it would save about 
1,000 miles in the distance between England 
and India, and by the substitution of railway 
for boat transit would reduce the time occupied 
in the journey by one half—that is, to 10 days 
instead of 20 days. 

“3. It would render it possible to maintain 
India with a smaller European garrison than is 
now necessary, and would thus reduce our mili- 
tary expenditure. 

“4. It would save the Government large 
sums in sudden emergencies by the facilities it 
would afford—and that at all seasons of the 
year—for the transport of troops and stores. 

“5. It would enabie troops from England to 
be landed at Kurrachee in about 14 days, and 
in two or three days more at Lahore, Peshawur, 
or Delhi. 

“6. It would subject an enemy.advancing 
towards the north-western frontier of India to 
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easy attack in the flank and rear, and would 
render the invasion of India all but impos- 
sible. 

‘<7, It would make the resources of Eng- 
land so promptly available in the East that any 
hostile movement directed against us, whether 
from within or without our Indian frontier, 
might thus be effectually checked before it could 
assume formidable proportions. 

“8, It would give our extensive military 
establishments in India a direct influence in 
support of our power and prestige in Europe. 

“9, It would give England the first strategical 
position in the world.” 


Railway. 


He contended, in short, that the advan- 
tages to be derived from the Euphrates 
Valley Line would be greater than any 
which would have resulted if the recent 
Agreement with M. de Lesseps had been 
carried out; and he thought it would be 
wise on the part of the Government, 
even if they were not inclined to advance 
any money, at all events to give what 
facilities they could by obtaining the 
necessary concessions and the like for 
the construction of a Railway, as to which 
it should be remembered there was this 
difference between it and the Suez Canal 
—that whereas the former would be 
entirely under the control of the English 
Government, the latter, by the terms of 
the Provisional Agreement lately aban- 
doned by the Government, would have 
remained under French direction. In 
conclusion, he would ask the Question 
of which he had given Notice, and move 
for Papers. 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Papers respecting 
the formation of the Euphrates Valley line of 
railway.’’—(The Lord Lamington.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Lamington) 
is perfectly justified in saying that the 
question of communication with India 
vid the Euphrates Valley, is one that has 
engaged attention in this country for 
many years. The subject both of water 
and railway communication between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the East, has 
been présented to the public in different 
forms. The noble Lord is also quite 
right when he says that the last Com- 
mittee by whom the matter was con- 
sidered reported in favour of the mode 
of communication to which the noble 
Lord has drawn attention. But they 
did not recommend any particular 
scheme, nor that any guarantee should 
be given by the British Government in 
connection with the subject. The last 
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611 Manchester Ship 
proposal was put forward by that man of 
great capital and energy, the late Mr. 
Cazalet, who worked on the proposal to 
the last hour of his existence; but 
neither he, nor his living representa- 
tives, have ever made any application to 
the Government for pecuniary assistance 
as suggested by the noble Lord. I do 
not intend to refer to the merits or de- 
merits of an Agreement which has now 
been dropped; but it must be obvious 
to your Lordships that there is a great 
difference between advancing public 
money in support of an enterprize in 
which you already possess one-half the 
property, and which is in a state of great 
prosperity, and advancing it in support 
of a perfectly embryo scheme as to 
which there is no certainty of success. 
I am not aware that there are any 
Papers that can be produced on the 
subject, or I should be happy to do 
80. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I hardly think that the scheme 
advocated by my noble Friend (Lord 
Lamington) is in such a position as to 
make it desirable to press it on Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present 
time. There are many difficulties con- 
nected with it which have often been 
recited in this House; and though, per- 
haps, not so formidable as they were 
some time ago, yet they appear to me 
too serious to allow us to entertain any 
hope that the subject can at present be 
taken in hand. But I think the popu- 
larity of the scheme, and the great at- 
tention given to it, are only some of the 
many signs which should make Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that the 
subject of connecting the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean is one of the most 
important questions of the day. All 
such projects will, of course, depend on 
the consent of the territorial Sovereign 
through whose Dominions the lines of 
communication must pass, whether they 
are by land or water, and the consent of 
the Sovereign will largely depend upon 
the diplomatic influences brought to bear 
upon him. It is, therefore, a matter in 
respect of which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, though they are not, in the first 
instance, territorially a will 
be held largely responsible by the public, 
if they do not adopt, at an early period, 
a definite policy on the question—a 
policy to which they are prepared to 
adhere, and one which will respond to 
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the feelings entertained by the public of 
this country. I take it that there is a 
strong feeling existing in this country 
upon the question of communication 
between the Indian and Mediterranean 
Seas; and, considering the vast propor- 
tions of British commerce compared 
with the entire commerce that desires to 
pass through that route, it is felt that 
such communication ought not to be in 
the hands or under the control of ad- 
ministrators who are not British. That 
is a strong and dominant feeling in this 
country, and on that account I do not 
think Her Majesty’s Government can 
afford to put the question off, or to delay 
coming to a judgment upon it. I have 
no wish, at present, to press this par- 
ticular matter of the Euphrates Valley 
scheme upon the Government. I donot 
feel that it is opportune to do so; but I 
do rise for the purpose of saying that I 
hope we are not to conceive that this 
subject, as far as the increase of traffic 
accommodation goes, is to be considered 
as entirely closed, but that, before the 
Session is finished, we shall have some 
intimation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of a definite policy which they are 
prepared to follow in respect of it. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL— 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue Eart or CORK gave Notice that, 
to-morrow (Friday), he would move that 
the following Peers should be appointed 
as the Committee to consider the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill:—The Duke of 
Bedford, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Earl of Camperdown, and 
Lord Oarrington. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cnarm- 
man of Commitrexs) said, he was sorry 
he could not agree to the appointment 
of the Committee. He did not consider 
it a fair or a proper Committee to con- 
sider such a Bill. He knew how it would 
decide the question. On a late occasion 
he had pointed out that it would not be 
possible to obtain such a Committee, at 
that period of the Session, and in the 
present state of the House, as a Bill of 
so important a character ought to go 
before. He should, therefore, feel it 
to be his duty to oppose the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Commit- 
tees (the Earl of Redesdale) had, no 
doubt, a strong feeling on the sub- 
ject; but the ground of the noble 
Earl’s opposition he confessed he could 
not understand. Asa matter of Order, 
for which the noble Earl was so 
anxious, the objection should be made 
when the Committee was moved for, 
and not now. In addition to the irregu- 
larity of his objections, the noble Earl’s 
observations had thrown a reflection 
upon five of the most deservedly re- 
spected Members of their Lordships’ 
House, and was scarcely in accordance 
with that regularity and order which 
the noble Earl generally felt it his duty 
to promote. He (Karl Granville) pro- 
tested, in the strongest way, not only 
against what the noble Earl had now 
said, but against his statement the other 
day, that those who voted in favour of 
taking the Committee on the Bill this 
Session were committed to the merits of 
the question, As his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack pointed out, 
their Lordships had not committed them- 
selves in any respect in that way, al- 
though the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Redesdale) did go very much into the 
merits of the question. For his own 
part, he (Earl Granville) could say that 
he had not made up his mind in the 
slightest degree whether it was desirable 
that there should be a Ship Canal to 
Manchester or not. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
mAN of CommitrTexs) said, that if he had 
taken an unusual course in giving No- 
tice of his intention to oppose the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Cork) had 
also taken an unusual course in what 
he had done. 

Tue Eart or CORK said, he was 
sorry the noble Earl (the Chairman of 
Committees) should think he had done 
anything that was not perfectly in Order. 
After the vote the House came to the 
other night, he felt it his duty to obtain 
a Committee to inquire into this very 
important matter. He consulted the 
Chairman of Committees and his noble 
Friend opposite, and asked them to ob- 
tain assistance from the other side of 
the House. That assistance, with one 
exception, was obtained; and the rest 
he succeeded in doing himself. He now 
gave Notice of the appointment of the 
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Committee in order that the House might 
not be taken by surprise. 

House adjourned at half past Five o’ clock, 

till To-morrow, a quarter past 

Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 26th July, 1883. 
MINUTES. ]|—Supriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estimates — Class I 


Epvcation, Science, axp Art, Vote 1; 
£1,032,570 on Account, Civit SERVICES AND 


Revenve DEPARTMENTS. 

Pusiic Bitts—Second Reading—Isle of Wight 
Highways [268]; Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Funds, &c.)* [270]; Public Health 
ithe 1875 (Support of Sewers) Amendment * 
267}. 


Committee—Parochial Charities (London) (re- 
comm.) [215]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Railway Passenger Duty, 
fs (re-comm.) [255]; Greenwich Hospital * 
263). 








Considered as a 
&e. Societies 
passed. 

Third Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 7)* [229]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 9) * [238]; Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No, 10) * [249], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Stage Plays (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) * [36]; Detention in Hospitals (No. 
2) * [259]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— 20 
RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY, &c. 
BILL. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN gave No- 
tice that he should ask the Prime Minis- 
ter, on Monday, Whether, when Parlia- 
ment abolished or reduced a tax, as 

roposed in the Railway Passenger 
Davy. &o. Bill, there was any Constitu- 
tional precedent to give power to any 
Government Department to reimpose 
that tax without previous authority by 
Parliament ; and he would now ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
until the Prime Minister has answered 
that Question, he will be good enough 
to postpone the proceedings on that 
Bill? 


TazCHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurLpers), in reply, said, 
he had postponed the Bill for some 
time, and it was necessary to get on 
with it now. There were only two 
Amendments on the Paper, and he did 
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not think there was any difficulty about 
these. The Bill, being a Money Bill, it 
might be taken at any time; and he 
should, therefore, think it his duty 
to proceed with it whenever it was 
reached. 


MINES REGULATION ACT—SENTENCES 
FOR BREACH OF REGULATIONS 
UNDER THE ACT. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to two mining 
cases recently tried before the White- 
haven magistrates; if it is true, as 
stated in the ‘‘West Cumberland Times,” 
that Messrs. Simpson and Ferguson, the 
owner and manager respectively of a 
colliery at Harrington, were convicted 
of having allowed naked lights to be 
used in one of their pits after gas had 
been seen; if, as a result of this, two 
men were killed; if it was admitted 
that the man appointed to report could 
neither read nor write, though the Act 
prescribes that the report shall be in 
writing; whether the magistrates, for 
this serious violation of the Mines Re- 
gulation Act, imposed a fine of only 25s. 
each upon the owner and manager ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the cuse of two young miners, who were 
brought before the same magistrates on 
a subsequent day, charged with having 
unlocked a safety lamp in the Croft 
Pit, Whitehaven, and were sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment each, with 
hard labour; and, whether, if these 
statements are correct, any steps can be 
taken to secure that a uniform punish- 
ment may be inflicted for the same 
offence ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT, in 
reply, said, he had no power to equalize 
the punishment in these cases. In the 
first case referred to, the charge was for 
carelessness, and it was disputed whe- 
ther the danger was such as to require 
extra precautions. In the second case, 
the charge was a wilful act of opening a 
safety lamp. 


NAVY—COURTS MARTIAL — H.MS. 

“ TRIUMPH” — THE CASE OF LOUIS 
PRICE. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the Lords of the Admiralty have had 
under consideration the sentence upon 
Louis Price, a boy on board H.M.S. 
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“Triumph,” who, for striking a supe- 
rior officer, was sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude; whether, because he 
pled guilty and threw himself upon the 
mercy of the Court, the statement by 
the prosecution that he was sober at the 
time of the offence was not open to 
question or disproval ; whether his cha- 
racter was ‘‘good;” whether, in addi- 
tion, his Captain, to whom he had acted 
as messenger, stated that he was one of 
the most promising young seamen of 
the ship ; and, whether, in consideration 
of Price’s youth and good character, 
there is any hope of the remainder of 
his sentence being remitted ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the case of the seaman, Louis 
Price, to which the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Herbert Maxwell) refers, was 
discussed at some length in Committee 
of Supply on the Navy Estimates 10 
days ago. In answer to the particular 
points contained in the Question now 
put to me, I have to say that Price was 
charged with an unprovoked assault on 
his superior officer, while drilling on the 
quarter-deck of the Zriumph, was tried 
by court martial, and was sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude. The Board 
of Admiralty, on account of his youth, 
remitted two years of the sentence. The 
‘circumstantial letter from Oaptain Mark- 
ham, the captain of the ship, stated 
that he had investigated the case, and 
was satisfied that Price was sober when 
he committed the offence ; and the pri- 
soner at the trial, on being questioned, 
said that he had received and read a 
copy of the circumstantial letter. He 
was, therefore, aware of Oaptain Mark- 
ham’s statement, but did not impugn it, 
nor use the plea of drunkenness. Price’s 
character was entered as ‘‘ good.” He 
did not call his captain as a witness to 
character; but he called Commander 
Dyke Acland, who stated that the pri- 
soner— 

** Had done his work very well, but that he 

had, as far as he could see, a very bad temper, 
and was very inclined to be pugnacious.” 
I think I havenow answeredall the points 
in the hon. Member’s Question. I would, 
however, add that, the day before yes- 
terday, a statement was received at the 
Admiralty, purporting to be evidence 
from some of Price’s shipmates, to the 
effect that he was under the influence 
of liquor at the time, and that is now 
under the consideration of the Board. 
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Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he should like to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man if it were not the case that Price 
was cook of the mess; and, whether it 
was not the practice for the cook to re- 
ceive the extra and unclaimed rations of 
rum ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
in reply, said, that the hon. Baronet had 
not asked him this Question before. The 
statement that Price was cook of the 
mess was contained in the Paper re- 
ceived at the Admiralty to which he had 
referred; but he (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman) did not know whether it was 
true or not. 

Mr. WARTON: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman say whether the boy had coun- 
sel, or whether,he had to defend him- 
self ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will give Notice if he wishes for further 
information. 

Mr. WARTON : You ought to know. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I will give No- 
tice, unless the hon. Gentleman can 
answer the Question now, that I will 
ask on this subject, whether Price, 
during his term of penal servitude, con- 
sidering he has only been sentenced for 
an act of high temper, will be prevented 
from being contaminated by the com- 
pany of ordinary ruffians and crimi- 
nals ? 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE BALLY- 
CASTLE WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. HEALY (for Mr. Macnacuren) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that charges of inefficiency and neg- 
lect of duty have repeatedly been made 
against Denis M‘Cormac, the Master of 
the Ballycastle Workhouse, by the medi- 
cal officer and others, and whether such 
charges have not from time to time been 
investigated by the Local Government 
Board, and proved to their satisfaction ; 
whether the Local Government Board, 
in consequence of the unfitness of Denis 
M‘Cormac, required the guardians to 
declare his office vacant, and to proceed 
to a new election, and whether the 
elected guardians thereupon declared 
the office vacant and proceeded to re- 
elect M‘Cormac; and, whether the Local 
Government Board accepted that for- 
mality as a sufficient compliance with 
their order ; and, whether, subsequently, 
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conduct was held by the direction of the 
Local Government Board; and, whe- 
ther, upon receipt of the Report of 
such investigation, the Board required 
the immediate resignation or dismissal 
of M‘Cormac; and, whether the elected 
guardians declined to give effect to the 
requirements of the Local Government 
Board, and consequently M‘Cormac con- 
tinues to hold his office; and, if so, 
upon what ground the Local Govern- 
ment Board consider themselves justified 
in neglecting to enforce their order ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived the following Report from the 
Local Government Board on this case :— 
Mr. M‘Cormac was elected master of Bal- 
lycastle Workhouse in 1879; and, after a 
short trial, it did not appear, from the 
Report of the Inspector of the district, 
that he was a satisfactory officer, and 
the Local Government Board declined 
to sanction the appointment. A length- 
ened correspondence ensued, and, in the 
month of May, 1880, the Guardians ad- 
vertised for a master, and, by a very large 
majority, re-elected Mr. M‘Cormac. An 
Inspector was then directed to report 
about him as to his qualifications, and as 
it appeared that he had gained some 
experience during the previous months, 
the Report was more favourable than 
the previous one, and his appointment 
was sanctioned. Complaints have since 
been made respecting him ; and after an 
inquiry, held in May last, the Local 
Government Board requested that both 
the master and matron might be called 
on to resign; but, in deference to the 
wishes of a large majority of the Guar- 
dians, the Board allowed them both an- 
other trial. The Inspector in charge of 
the district (Mr. Richard Hamilton), who 
held the inquiry, recommended that 
this course should be adopted; but, if 
any further charges against the master 
are proved, the Local Government Board 
will certainly insist on his resignation. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — 
ORANGEMEN AND CATHOLICS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Seore- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether complaint was made to the 
Police that, on the morning of 13th July, 
a man, who was on his return from the 
Celebration of the previous day, held at 
the place of a local magistrate, insulted 
and threatened a Catholic family named 
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M‘Gahey at Dundion, county Mona- 
ghan ; whether it was represented that, 
only for being forcibly prevented, this 
man was attempting to carry his threats 
into execution with a loaded gun; whe- 
ther an investigation was held before 
two magistrates; whether one of these 
was the gentleman at whose place the 
Celebration was held, and the other a 
friend of his; whether, as the result, 
no action was taken by the Police; whe- 
ther the local resident magistrate was 
consulted; whether the person com- 
plained of was formerly in the service 
of one of the justices of the peace men- 
tioned ; if any further steps will be taken 
to promote the ends of justice; if he 
will state whether there are any Catholic 
magistrates in the locality; and, when 
the Return will be ready, showing the 
religions of the justices in the Irish 
counties ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, M‘Gahey 
complained to the police that Elliott, 
when returning from an Orange ball, 
threatened him; but he did not allege 
that he was assaulted, or state that he 
saw any firearms. An investigation was 
held before two magistrates, one of 
whom was the gentleman in whose house 
the ball had taken place, and in whose 
service Elliott had once been. The other 
magistrate was not a friend of his. 
Several witnesses, all Roman Catholics, 
were named by the complainant; but, 
when examined, they flatly contradicted 
him. No offence was disclosed; and, 
therefore, no further action was taken 
by the police, and the resident magistrate 
was not communicated with; but the 
complainant was informed by the magis- 
trate that he could take action himself 
in the matter if he saw fit. There are 
no Roman Catholic magistrates in the 
locality. It is anticipated that the Re- 
turn, to which the hon. Member refers, 
will be ready in the course of a fort- 
night. 


SPAIN (BRIG “ TRIO”). 

Mr. HEALY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
the Papers relative to the seizure by the 
British Consul at Corunna of the Irish 
Flag on board the ship ‘‘ Trio,” of Wex- 
ford, will be presented; if the Consul 
still retains the Flag; and, whether 
there would be any objection to its 
being og back to the owners of the 
“¢Tyj0 ?”? 


Mr. Healy 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the Papers haye already been pre- 
sented and ‘distributed; the Consul has 
returned the flag which was detained to 
the Board of Trade, from whence it will 
be sent to the owners. 


POST OF FICE—THE OUTGOING MAILS 
TO AMERICA. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, If the Departmental Committee 
appointed to inquire regarding a pro- 
posal to expedite the outgoing mails to 
America as reported; and, if so, what 
action he means to take? 

Mr. FAWCETT : Sir, the Committeo 
has so nearly completed its inquiries on 
the subject referred to by my right hon. 
Friend, that I expect to have its Report 
in my hands in two or three days. I 
ean assure him I shall lose no time in 
carefully considering it. 


INDIA—ORIMINAL CODE (PROCEDURE) 
AMENDMENT BILL—REPORTS OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether all the provincial Reports on 
the Native Judicature Bill have now 
reached Simla ; and, when their purport 
will be made known ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the Reports 
mentioned in the Question of ‘the hon. 
Baronet had not all reached Simla on 
the 22nd of July. When complete, 
they will be forwarded without delay. 
Their purport will be made known to 
Parliament as soon as possible after their 
reaching the India Office. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked, whether 
the hon. Gentleman would take care 
that Parliament should have some in- 
formation as to the contents of these 
Reports before the Prorogation ? 

Mr. J. K. OROSS, in reply, said, it 
might not be possible to lay the Reports 
on the Table before Parliament sepa- 
rated ; that would entirely depend upon 
when they came home. He would, 
however, endeavour to obtain them in 
time. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that some of 
the Reports were dated as early as May, 
and it was perfectly possible for some of 
them to have been sent home at once. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, he 
thought that the understanding was 
that they should be sent home as soon 
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as they were complete. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that as soon as that 
happened they would be sent. 

rn. E. STANHOPE said, there was 
no understanding of that kind with the 
House. He and his hon. Friends asked 
the Government to give an undertaking 
that they should be circulated before the 
end of the Session ; and he understood 
the Government to give an undertaking 
to that effect. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, he 
did not think the Government had given 
an undertaking to that effect. He would 
take care that the purport of the Reports 
should be known as soon as possible. 


POST OFFICE—NEW POST OFFICES AT 
LEEDS AND LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. JACKSON asked the Postmaster 
General, If any decision has been ar- 
rived at with reference to a new Post 
Office for Leeds ? 

Mr. FAWOETT: Sir, the need of a 
new Post Office at Leeds has been under 
the consideration of the Government, 
together with a proposal from the Cor- 
poration that the Ooloured Cloth Hall 
should be acquired as the site. That 
property, however, contains more land 
than would be wanted, and could not be 
used for any other than its present pur- 
pose without legislative powers. The 
Corporation have been informed that, if 
a Bill for dealing with the property were 
promoted by an independent body, the 
Government would consider the question 
of taking a suitable part of it for the 
erection of a new Post Office; and, in 
the meantime, no other site has been 
selected, 

In reply to Lord Craup Haminron, 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that he be- 
lieved very important improvements 
were being carried out in the Post Office 
at Liverpool. 


LAW AND POLICE—CHILDREN’S DAN. 
GEROUS PERFORMANCES ACT, 1879 
—“*THE HUMAN SERPENT.” 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether any steps have been 
taken to suppress an exhibition called 
the Human Rerpent, to which his atten- 
tion was called on the 12th June by the 
Reverend Edward Lyttel ? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT, in 
reply, said, he inquired into the case at 
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the time; but the circumstances did not 
seem to bring it within the Act of 1879; 
and, therefore, it was impossible for him 
to interfere. 


ARMY—VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

CotonEt O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the ad- 
vantages conferred upon the members 
of the Army Veterinary Department by 
the recent Veterinary Warrant will also 
be extended to the 24 First Class Veteri- 
nary Surgeons promoted to that grade 
under the Warrant of 1878, and who, 
otherwise, would be placed in a dis- 
advantageous position — their en- 
tire service, in consequence of all future 
advancement being contingent upon the 
date of promotion to First Class ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the hon. and gallant Member for 
Leitrim (Colonel O’Beirne) would ap- 
pear to be under some misapprehension. 
Promotion to the rank of Inspecting 
Veterinary Surgeon does not depend on 
the date of promotion to the Ist class 
of veterinary surgeons. Such promotion 
is by selection for merit, and the test of 
service is 15 years’ commissioned service, 
without reference to time as a Ist class 
veterinary surgeon. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT) — TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Postmaster General, If M. Cochery, Mi- 
nister of Posts and Telegraphs in France, 
has proposed to reduce the present 
tariff for telegraphic messages between 
England and France from 25 centimes 
a word to 20 centimes a word, as now 
in operation between France and Italy, | 
and other European countries, and, 
whether he has given any answer to 
this proposal; and, if so, if he would 
state the nature of his reply ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, communications 
have been received from M. Cochery, 
proposing that the word rate for tele- 
grams between France and England 
should be reduced from 25 centimes to 
20 centimes. As such a reduction, how- 
ever, would affect the telegraph rates to 
other countries, it has been thought bet- 
ter to postpone the consideration of a 
reduction until the next Telegraph Con- 
ference, to be held at Berlin in 1885. 
As my hon. Friend makes a comparison 
between the telegraph rates between 
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France and Italy and France and Eng- 
land respectively, I may point out that 
as, in the former case, the service is 
entirely a land one, the additional cost 
involved in maintaining submarinecables 
is avoided. 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH DHULEEP 
SINGH. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Under Seeretary of State for India, 
Whether the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
and his family have ever received the 
£45,000 a-year guaranteed to them by 
the Treaty of Lahore in 1849, or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, the income of the 
Maharajah has been so diminished by 
the Government that, for many years, 
he has not had more than about £13,000 
a-year to live upon; and, whether the 
Government will lay upon the Table of 
the House « debtor and creditor Return 
showing their dealings with the Maha- 
rajah and his family since the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the terms of 
the Lahore arrangement referred to by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) allotted for the 
support of the Maharajah, his relatives, 
and the servants of the Punjaub State at 
that time, not less than four and not 
more than five lacs of rupees. The 
Maharajah himself was to receive— 

“Such portion of the above-mentioned pen- 
sion as may be allotted to himself personally, 
provided he shall remain obedient to the Bri- 
tish Government, and shall reside at such place 
as the Governor General of India may direct.” 


Under these terms, the allowance of the 
Maharajah, on coming of age in 1859, 
was fixed at £25,000 sterling a-year, in 
addition to which he was given £105,000 
' for the purchase of landed estates. Since 
then various advances have been made 
to him, at his request, in respect of ar- 
rangements regarded by him at the time 
as favourable to himself. The interest 
on these advances, amounting to £5,664 
er annum, is deducted from his income. 
Recently, by the Act 45 & 46 Vict., c. 4, 
further arrangements have been made, 
under which Government have advanced 
him £60,000 without interest. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not think it neces- 
sary to lay on the Table the Return 
required by the hon. Member. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had to thank his hon. Friend for the 
full answer which he had given; but he 
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begged to give Notice that he should also 
ask his hon. Friend to lay on the Table 
a Copy of the Treaty of Lahore; also, 
whether it was not the fact that the 
Government induced the Maharajah to 
settle as an English gentleman in this 
country, and that they advanced the 
money from the four or five lacs gua- 
ranteed by the Treaty, in order to pur- 
chase this estate, charging him be- 
tween 4. and 5 per cent for land which 
never could produce 3 per cent? He 
should also ask the Government whe- 
ther they would refer the whole of the 
questions involved to a Select Commit- 
tee? He wished, further, to ask the 
indulgence of the House for a moment, 
while he made a statement on behalf of 
the Maharajah. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” 
and ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER indicated that the 
hon. Member could not, at the present 
stage, make a statement. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would put what he had to say in the 
form of a Question; and ask whether 
the Government was not aware that the 
Maharajah was not leaving this country 
for the purpose of residing permanently 
in India by his own inclination, but in 
consequence of his being a_broken- 
hearted and disappointed man, who was 
compelled to return to India to live in 
a private station ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, that 
if the hon. Member would go through 
the Papers in the India Office, perhaps 
his opinion would not be exactly what 
it was at the present moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
must appeal to the Speaker whether 
that was an answer to any Question ? 
He had not only read all those Papers, 
but he had known the Maharajah for 
25 years. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether, by 
the declaration ‘‘that they did not think 
it necessary to grant a Return,’ the 
Government meant that they did not 
think it advisable in their own inte- 
rests ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he must ask 
that Notice should be given of any fur- 
ther Questions on this point. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
ADJUTANTS. 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Secre- 

tary of State for War, Whether the 

Government will take into consideration 
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the position of the Militia Adjutants 
holding the appointments permanently 
under the old rules, with a view to 
placing them on a fair footing of equality 
with those holding the appointments for 
five years under the new rules, by giving 
them the temporary rank of Major in 
the Army from 1st July 1881, as, when 
the new Majors were made, Ist July 
1881, several of them were Adjutants of 
Militia, and, ipso facto, became senior 
to the old Adjutants, most of whom 
were over twenty years’ service, and, 
as they constantly meet on duty at the 
Depots, the senior officers are com- 
manded by their juniors ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the case of these Militia adjutants 
was fully considered by my Predecessor, 
and announced at the time to the House; 
and I do not see any reason for dis- 
turbing his decision—that it was inex- 
pedient to confer the rank of major upon 
them, as suggested in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. 


BULGARIA—THE VARNA RAILWAY. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he saw Mr. Stoichoff 
(the Delegate named by the Bulgarian 
Government to deal with the Varna 
Railway question), whilst that gentle- 
man was in England, and whether from 
him or from any other source he is now 
able to give any information as to the 
progress of the arbitration, or hold out 
any hopes that the suffering bondholders 
will soon receive the interest so long 
overdue to them; if not, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will not consider 
it their duty to give Bulgaria notice 
that unless the arbitration is carried 
through by a certain reasonable time 
upon the basis accepted by Mr. Lascelles, 
Her Majesty’s Government will with- 
draw the offer and revert to their right 
under the Treaty of Berlin; and, whe- 
ther it is not a fact that, owing to a suc- 
cession of good harvests, the State Re- 
venue of Bulgaria has, during the last 
few years, been considerably in excess 
of the State Expenditure, so that the 
Treasury at this moment possesses a 
considerable reserve of gold with which 
the Bulgarian Government could meet 
its just obligations to the bondholders 
if they had the least desire to do so, and 
that they can no longer plead the poverty 
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put forward in M. Zancoff’s Despatch of 
August 1880? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I had some informal conversation 
with M. Voulcovitch, not M. Stoichoff, 
when he came to this country on busi- 
ness connected with the Danubian Con- 
ference. As I have already informed 
the House, Her Majesty’s Government 
have lost no opportunity of pressing this 
matter on the Bulgarian Government ; 
and they trust that, on the return of the 
Prince to Sofia, steps will at once be 
taken to settle the question. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no information 
as to the present financial position of 
Bulgaria; but they have no doubt 
that means could be found to pro- 
vide the funds required; and they be- 
lieve that the Bulgarian Government; 
who are themselves deeply interested in 
the loyal execution of engagements en- 
tered into on their behalf, will see the 
necessity of meeting the obligation which 
their independent position now entails 
upon them. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIO— 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES — ANNEXA- 
TION OF NEW GUINEA BY QUEENS. 
LAND. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Queensland ‘‘ Execu- 
tive Minute’ of the 15th March, 1883, 
has been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government, or whether, in any shape, 
Her Majesty’s Government have infor- 
mation by whose authority orders were 
issued on that day for taking possession 
of New Guinea in Her Majesty’s name ; 
whether, from the Despatch of Sir A. 
Kennedy on the subject, dated one day 
previous—viz., 14th March, in which he 
makes no allusion to any such intentions, 
his Despatch of 19th April, and para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of his Despatch of 26th 
April, it may be inferred that this action 
was taken by the Ministers, and not by 
the Governor; and, whether Sir A. 
Kennedy’s last Despatch, expressing a 
subsequent approval of the action of his 
Ministers, was written when he was on 
the point of departure in consequence of 
extreme illness, from the effects of which 
he shortly after died on the voyage 
home ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, we 
havenot received the ‘‘ Executive Minute” 
referred to, and the only information 
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we have as to the authority under which 
orders were issued is contained in the 
Papers before the House, which state 
that it was done under the authority of 
this ‘‘ Executive Minute,’’ which implies 
a Minute adopted by the Executive 
Council, at which the Governor ordi- 
narily is present and presides. I have 
referred to the passages indicated by the 
hon. Member; but I am not prepared, 
from the perusal of them, to make the 
inference contained in the second part 
of the Question, that the action was 
taken by the Ministers independently of 
the Governor. It is true, I regret to 
say, that Sir A. Kennedy was ill at the 
time of his departure ; but we have no 
reason to believe that he was at the 
time so ill as to be incapacitated from 
business. 

Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL asked, 
Whether, in justice to the memory of 
such an honourable and independent 
man as Sir A. Kennedy, the hon. Mem- 
ber would inquire whether, as a matter 
of fact, he was present at the meeting of 
the Executive Council of 15th March; 
and, whether Sir A. Kennedy was a 
party to the issuing of the order for the 
annexation of New Guinea on the 15th 
March, and scrupulously keeping back 
all information from Her Majesty’s 
Government for more than a month 
afterwards. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We will 
inquire. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES (QUEENS- 
LAND)—LAW AND JUSTICE—RECEP- 
TION OF NATIVE EVIDENCE IN 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, with reference to the publication 
in the last New Guinea Papers of a 
letter of Sir C. Lilley to the ‘‘ Times,” 
stating that, whereas formerly the evi- 
dence of blacks was not receivable in 
courts of justice in Queensland, it was 
made receivable in all courts five or six 

ears ago, Whether there is any truth 
in a subsequent statement made by an 
apparently competent authority in the 
‘‘Times,” to the effect that under the 
present law the evidence of blacks is not 
admissible of right in the Queensland 
courts, but only if the presiding judge 
or magistrate thinks the individual fit 
to give evidence, and that many cases 
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between Europeans and coloured men 
are decided by unpaid magistrates and 
others, who are very likely to hold, and 
do often hold, blacks to be unfit, as the 
old law declared them to be ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, I 
have had a search made, but have not 
succeeded in finding the Statute referred 
to by Sir C. Lilley in his letter, and, he 
being out of town, I have not been able 
to consult him ; but, in this conflict of 
statement, until we can make inquiries, 
I prefer to rest on what is said by the 
Chief Justice of Queensland, in the letter 
referred to, on a matter of which he must 
have full and special knowledge. 


Nuisance Act. 


METROPOLIS—DEFECTIVE CARRYING 
OUT OF THE SMOKE NUISANCE ACT. 

Mr. CUBITT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table a recent 
Correspondence between himself and the 
Duke of Westminster on the subject 
of the defective administration of the 
Smoke Nuisance Act in the Metropolis, 
together with the analysis prepared by 
the Oouncil of the Smoke Abatement 
Institute of the fines imposed in the 
Metropolitan Police Courts; and, whe- 
ther he is prepared to take any action in 
the matter ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he would do so. He had re- 
ceived a letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police, in which the Chief Com- 
missioner stated that he had made a 
further inspection of the properties re- 
ferred to, and obtained information, and 
prepared the drawings authorized by 
the Home Secretary, with a view to 
the institution of proceedings under the 
Smoke Nuisance Act. The information 
proved that the potteries of the Metro- 
polis had not complied with the Act, 
and that the nuisance caused by the 
Lambeth Potteries was of a serious 
character and susceptible of abatement. 
Messrs. Doulton, who had the largest 
works in the neighbourhood, and ap- 
peared to possess the chief influence 
there, had promised to make substantial 
alterations with a view of preventing 
the evil. If this promise on the part of 
Messrs. Doulton and others were car- 
ried out, every practical requirement 
would be met. He (Sir William Har- 
court) need scarcely add that he trusted 
something would be accomplished in the 
direction of abating the nuisance, 
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EGYPI—THE CHOLERA. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY (for Lord 
BurcHuey) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the large percentage of sick 
in the Duke of Oornwall’s Light In- 
fantry, at present quartered at Ramleh, 
which has 116 out of 802 on the sick 
list ; and, whether it is intended to move 
the regiment to more healthy quarters ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked, whe- 
ther there had been any further out- 
break of cholera among the troops in 
Egypt since the information obtained 
on Tuesday last; and, what regiments 
were still quartered in Cairo ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the latest Return from the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry showed 120 
sick out of a strength of 784, or 15°3 per 
cent. One-fourth of the sick at Ramleh 
were venereal cases, and there had been 
some increase of febrile diseases, dysen- 
tery, and diarrhea. The question of 
moving regiments-in Egypt, and the 
selection of quarters, can only be decided 
by the General commanding there, on 
the advice of his principal medical offi- 
cer. They only can have full cognizance 
of all the circumstances of the case, and 
I have every reason to have perfect 
confidence in their discrimination and 
judgment in the matter. With reference 
to the Question of the noble Lord the 
Member for West Essex (Lord Eustace 
Cecil), there is another Question upon 
the Paper by the noble Viscount the 
Member for South Wilts (Viscount 
Folkestone); and, in reply to both the 
noble Lords’ Questions, I have to say that 
all the information is contained in the 
telegrams on the subject received from the 
Generalcommanding in Egypt, which are 
immediately communicated to the news- 
papers. The telegrams are not quite 
clear; but, so far as I understand them, 
there has been up to yesterday 14 cases, 
of which, I regret to say, 11 have proved 
fatal. I have not to-day received any 
later Return than that published, and I 
could not undertake, without Notice, to 
state what regiments are stationed at 
Cairo; but I believe there are only 
seven companies in the Citadel, and a 
small force is quartered on a hill in the 
neighbourhood. All the remaining troops 
which were in Cairo, I believe, have 
been removed to healthier quarters in 
camps in the vicinity. 
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Mr. HEALY asked whether, instead 
of publishing the mere bald Returns of 
the number of deaths among the British 
troops in Egypt, steps would be taken 
to remove the anxieties of the friends of 
those Irish soldiers who were in Egypt 
by publishing the names of those who 
had died of cholera? Members on that 
side of the House had received several 
communications on the subject from Ire- 
land. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) has a similar Question upon 
the Paper. I have arranged that a nomi- 
nal Return of those soldiers who may die 
of cholera in Egypt shall be published. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether judicial rents have 
been fixed by the Irish Land Commis- 
sion in about 45,000 cases; whether, in 
only 350 of these cases, orders have 
been made by the Commissioners for the 
building or improvement of labourers’ 
cottages, and the attaching thereto of 
allotment gardens; whether it is a 
fact that less than 40 of the orders so 
given have been carried out; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will, at 
the earliest available opportunity, take 
the necessary steps to give effect to the 
Labourers’ Clauses of the Land Act of 
1881, and the Cottages and Allotment 
Act of last year? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have not 
the actual figures up to the present 
date, and they could not be obtained 
without some time for inquiry; but, 
judging from the latest figures before 
me, I have no reason to think that the 
hon. Member’s estimate is far astray. 
There is a Bill at present before the 
House, to which I see the hon. Member 
has placed Amendments on the Paper, 
which, if carried, will remedy the state 
of things to which he refers. Without 
committing myself to questions of detail, 
I may say that we cannot think it a 
small matter, and that those Amend- 
ments will have the general support of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART asked if 
there was any prospect of the Bill coming 
on this Session ; and whether the Go- 
vernment would give an opportunity for 
bringing it on? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN, inreply, said, that 
although the Bill was in the hands of a 
private Member, it had been extremely 
well received on its second reading ; and, 
therefore, it stood a good chance of 
becoming law this Session. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. W. 
P. LLOYD-VAUGHAN AND MR. T. R. 
GARVEY. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that Mr. W. P. 
Lloyd-Vaughan, anactivemagistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant in the Roscrea Dis- 
trict, entertained the members of the 
Roscrea Orange Lodge at his residence at 
Golden Grove, on the 12th July last; whe- 
ther he was one of the magistrates who, at 
the next Roscrea Petty Sessions, inflicted 
heavy sentences of imprisonment upon 
farmers who were charged with assault- 
ing members of the Roscrea Orange 
Lodge; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Toler R. Garvey, J.P., another of the 
magistrates of the Roscrea District, 
entertained his brother Orangemen of 
the Shenione Loyal Orange Lodge at 
his residence at Thornvale, on the 12th 
July last; whether he is aware that 
another magistrate of the same district, 
Mr. J. O. Darby, High Sheriff of the 
King’s County, participated in the 
Orange celebration at Aghancon on the 
same occasion; whether the conduct of 
these gentlemen, in the midst of a 
Catholic community, has been repre- 
sented to the Lord Chancellor; and, 
whether steps will be taken to re- 
lieve the Catholic majority from the 
evils of an exclusively Protestant magis- 
tracy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that there is no Orange Lodge 
at Roscrea ; but that an Orange meeting 
was held at Mr. Lloyd-Vaughan’s resi- 
dence on the 12th of July. The allega- 
tions in the second paragraph of the 
Question are without any foundation. 
The facts are that three farmers were 
charged with drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct, assaulting the police, and beat- 
ing two inoffensive men—who were not 
Orangemen, as alleged. The accused 
pleaded guilty, and light sentences were 
imposed. Mr. Lloyd-Vaughan was one 
of the magistrates on the Bench. With 
regard to Mr. Garvey, I am informed 
that he left Ireland on the 9th of this 
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month, and has not since returned. It, 
therefore, cannot be the case that he 
attended an Orange meeting on the 12th. 
Mr. Darby attended at the meeting at 
Aghancon. I do not see any reasons 
for making any representation about 
these gentlemen to the Lord Chancellor. 
The Lord Chancellor has, at the present 
time, the constitution of the Roscrea 
magistracy before him, with a view, if 
possible, to alter its exclusively Protes- 
tant character. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether, in 
view of the suppression of Nationalist 
secret societies, and the imprisonment 
of their members for long periods, the 
Government would take steps to sup- 

ress the Orange secret societies in Ire- 
and ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that was a very controversial Question. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked, was it not a 
fact that it was sworn to before the 
magistrates that the two men referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman were 
attacked for being Orangemen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
make further inquiry as to that. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) ACTS — 
EXTRA POLICE ESTABLISHMENT AT 
INCHAROE, BANTRY. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
At whose request and for what reasons 
a police hut was erected on an evicted 
farm on the property of Mr. R. H. E. 
White, at Incharoe, near Bantry; whe- 
ther the cost of the extra police estab- 
lishment will be charged upon the 
neighbourhood; and, whether he is 
aware that the County Court Judge in 
his late address to the Grand Jury at 
Bantry, declared that— 


“From the evidence before us and from the 
information I have received since I came to 
Bantry I can state with confidence that your 
extensive and interesting division appears at 
present to be free from agrarian and other 
crime of a serious character ?”’ 


Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the hut was 
erected for the accommodation of police 
who were required for the protection of 
caretakers. The men are a part of the 
county force, and will not be a charge 
on the locality. I am glad to learn that 
the County Court Judge was able to 
express so favourable an opinion on the 
state of the district generally. 
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ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—-THE COLLECTOR GENERAL 
OF RATES, DUBLIN. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What determination the Land Commis- 
sion have come to with regard to the 
charge of fraud under the Arrears Act 
brought against the Dublin Collector 
General of Rates; if he is to be prose- 
cuted; and, whether the Government 
intend to retain this official in a posi- 
tion of great financial responsibility ? 
He also asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had the admission of Mr. 
Byrne that he did antedate the tenants’ 
receipts; and, whether, although Mr. 
Byrne denies that he had anything to do 
as principal with these affairs, as a 
matter of fact the whole of the tenants’ 
applications were not in Mr. Byrne’s 
own handwriting ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the case, 
undoubtedly, is very suspicious, and Mr. 
Byrne has made admissions which are 
against him. I cannot, however, say 
that he has admitted all which the hon. 
Member has referred to. The Land 
Commissioners have prepared a state- 
ment of the facts, with a view to the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
being taken on some points. AsI stated 
in reply to a former Question, under 
the circumstances I cannot prejudge the 
case by making a statement upon it. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask, apart 
from the prosecution or non-prosecution 
of Mr. Byrne, which is a matter that 
concerns the Land Commission, whether 
there is not another very grave question 
for the Executive, and that is the reten- 
tion of Mr. Byrne in his office of Col- 
lector General, seeing that £1,000,000 
from the ratepayers of Dublin passes 
annually through his hands? [I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, at a 
later stage, whether the attention of the 
Lord Lieutenant has been called to this 
view of the matter ? 

Mr TREVELYAN: Most certainly. 
The Government, as the responsible au- 
thority, is bound to inform themselves 
in the very fullest manner about it. I 
cannot prejudge it more than any other 
question. 


INLAND REVENUE (ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND)—CARRIAGE LICENCES. 
Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, Whether it is a fact 
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that Mr. Turlett, who runs the Ovoca 
coach from Dublin to the Wooden 
Bridge, in Ireland, has beert obliged to 
pay £8 carriage licence for same, whilst 
the gentlemen who run the Dorking and 
Brighton coaches from Hatchett’s Hotel, 
Piccadilly, pay only £2 as carriage 
licence ; and, if so, whether he will have 
this inequality rectified forthwith ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onmpers): Sir, in reply 
to the hon. Member, I have to state that 
this is a question which does not concern 
me in any way, for it is not a Revenue 
question, the sums to be paid for stage 
coaches in Dublin and London being 
fixed by the Dublin Carriage Amend- 
ment Act and the Metropolitan Public 
Carriage Act respectively. I have no- 
thing to do with the administration of 
these Acts; but I find, on reference to 
the Irish Office, that the question of 
Turlett’s payment was brought before 
the late Duke of Marlborough in 1879, 
who was advised that no change could 
legally be made in the rate then charged, 
and I believe that the law is the same 
now as in 1879. The hon. Member is 
doubtless aware that in Ireland no Ex- 
cise licence is paid on carriages ; whereas 
in England the owner of a stage coach 
of this character pays two guineas. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to know if the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted, as a 
fact, that an inequality really existed, 
and that the Government would not take 
any step to remove it ? 

Tae OHANOELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuupers), in reply, said, 
as he had said before, that he had 
nothing to do with the Dublin or the 
London Police Acts on the subject. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT—THE CON- 
VICT ESTABLISHMENT AT SPIKE 
ISLAND. 

Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If the convict establishment at 
Spike Island has now been definitely 
broken up; and, if he is now prepared 
to redeem the numerous pledges given 
by the late Government that a convict 
establishment would be formed at Gal- 
way, for the purpose of improving that 
port ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the convict 
establishment at Spike Island has been 
definitely broken up, the last of the 
prisoners having been removed on the 
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13th of this month. I think the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) must be under a misapprehension 
as to pledges having been given by the 
late Government that a convict estab- 
lishment would be formed at Galway. 
Undoubtedly, words have been used 
which require some explanation, as sug- 
gesting that such an arrangement was 
projected, and preliminary investigations 
were made; but I find that in April, 
1880, the Lords of the Treasury ‘ de- 
clined to commit themselves, even in 
principle, to the works contemplated at 
Galway ;”’ and I can give no promise 
that they will be undertaken now. 

Mr. HEALY asked what Government 
was in power at the time ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The late Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT inquired to where 
the convicts had been removed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The male con- 
victs are at Mountjoy, and the females 
at Grangegorman. 


SUPPLY—THE EDUCATION VOTE— 
THE PROPOSED WELSH 
COLLEGES. 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 


the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther he intends to take a Vote, or tuo 
apply any part of Vote 8, Class 4, for 
any portion of the current financial year, 
in aid of the expenses of the new pro- 
osed colleges for North and South 
ales respectively ; and, if so, before 
such Vote is proposed, he will undertake 
that the House shall have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the scheme for 
‘the management and maintenante” of 
these Colleges, referred to in a Govern- 
ment note to the Estimates (1883-4) for 
Aberystwith College (Olass 4, Vote 8)? 
Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, no part of the 
Vote referred to is for the proposed new 
Oolleges for North and South Wales. It 
is granted to Aberystwith College, pend- 
ing the establishment of those Colleges. 
The scheme for the South Wales College 
at Oardiff is now before us, and we 
have asked the Treasury for a provi- 
sional Vote of £2,000 for the last half 
of the current financial year. If it is 
too late for this Session I shall move 
it early in the next. I promise the 
noble Lord that the scheme shall be 
laid on the Table before the Vote is 
taken. 


Ur. Trevelyan 
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INDIA (MADRAS)—GOLD MINING COM- 
PANIES AND GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether,-seeing that the Report of thie 
Government of India on the connection 
of Madras officials with the promotion 
of Gold Mining Oompanies, promised 
by the Secretary of State for India early 
in April last, has not yet been received, 
he will urge upon the Indian Govern- 
ment the importance of having the Re- 
port completed at the earliest date pos- 
sible, or at least of giving the India 
Office some information as to the time 
when its completion may be expected ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, 
that he had told the hon. Member on 
Monday that a despatch had been ad- 
dressed to the Government of India on 
the 19th April last, and there had been 
no delay in the matter, which was sure 
to have the attention of the Viceroy ; 
but he was afraid that the illness from 
paralysis of Sir James Gordon, who 
visited Mysore, would prevent the Re- 
port coming home as soon as it miglit 
otherwise have been expected. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked, if there was 
information that the incriminated offi- 
cials were doing all in their power to 
delay the preparation of the Report, so 
that it might not reach home until after 
the expiration of Parliament ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No, Sir; I am 
not at all aware of anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. O’DONNELL hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would make some inquiry 
on the subject. 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION — 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS UNDER 
THE DIVIDED PARISHES ACT, 1879. 

Mr. LONG asked the President of 

the Local Government Board, Whether 
any instructions have been issued to 
overseers defining their duties under 
‘“‘The Divided Parishes Act, 1876,’’ as 
amended by ‘‘ The Poor Law Act, 1879,” 
with regard to the registration of voters 
in those parishes which have hitherto 
formed part of Parliamentary boroughs, 
and which may now be included in the 
county limits ; and, whether any change 
in the mode of preparing the lists of 
voters in such parishes will be necessi- 
tated by the Acts referred to? 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Local Government Board have not issued 
any instructions to overseers with regard 
to their duties in respect of the registra- 
tion of voters in the case of detached 
parts of parishes included in Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, which, under the 
Divided Parishes Acts of 1876 and 1879, 
have become amalgamated with parishes 
within the county limits. In the case 
of ‘‘ Foster v. Medwin,”’ it was held, in 
the Common Pleas Division of the High 
Court of Justice, that the detached part 
of a parish included in the Parliamen- 
tary borough of Shoreham did not be- 
come part of the Parliamentary borough 
of Horsham, which is conterminous with 
the parish of Horsham, by being added 
to that parish. According to the prin- 
ciple of that decision, a part of a parish 
contained in a Parliamentary borough 
which is added to a parish, which, for 
the purpose of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, is included in the county, con- 
tinues to form part of the Parliamen- 
tary borough. The amalgamation, al- 
though not altering the right of voting, 
will have some effect on the duty of the 
overseers in regard to the preparation 
of the lists, as the list of borough voters 
in the amalgamated part will have to be 


put up at the parish church and other 
places in the parish with which it is 
amalgamated; and such lists will, of 
course, have to be separate lists, re- 
lating only to the part of the parish 
which is within the Parliamentary bo- 
rough. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—MR. HARRINGTON’S 
CASE. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Harrington, editor 
of the “‘ Kerry Sentinel,” has been ar- 
rested and lodged in gaol, in conse- 
quence of his conviction under the 
summary jurisdiction provisions of the 
Crimes Act, before two stipendiary ma- 
gistrates, of printing and publishing 
an illegal notice ; whether two young 
journeymen printers in the office of the 
“Sentinel” pleaded guilty to having 
printed and published the notice in 
question, and swore on the appeal trial 
that they had done so without Mr. Har- 
rington’s knowledge or consent; whe- 
ther Mr. Harrington has been sentenced 
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to six months’ imprisonment, and, in 
pursuance of his sentence, will be com- 
pelled to wear prison clothés, to sleep 
on a plank bed, and to eat the prison 
fare in common with criminals convicted 
on the clearest testimony of infamous 
offences ; and, whether he will lay the 
notes of the proceedings of the two 
trials upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Har- 
rington was convicted before two sti- 
pendiary magistrates, under the provi- 
sions of the Crimes Act; and the deci- 
sion was confirmed on appeal before the 
Appeal Court provided by that Act. The 
case was fully heard on both occasions. 
The journeymen printers stated, on the 
hearing of the appeal, that they had 
printed the document without Mr. Har- 
rington’s knowledge ; but they had not 
made that statement on the previous 
trial; and the Court of Appeal, on full 
consideration of the entire evidence and 
the circumstances of the case, did not 
believe the statement. Mr. Harrington 
will have the same relaxations made in 
his favour as have already been made 
by us in some other cases within the 
last eight or nine months. As regards 
the last paragraph of the Question, I 
can only say that the House of Com- 
mons is not a Court of review over the 
decisions of Courts of competent juris- 
diction. . 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
competent for the young journeymen 
printers to tender evidence on the occa- 
sion of the trial in the first instance, 
when, as the right hon. Gentleman 
states, they failed to make the state- 
ment or give evidence which they sub- 
sequently gave on the appeal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; Ihave 
ascertained that point. It was com- 
petent. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask, as there 
is a kind of insinuation in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that they 
did not give the evidence on the first 
occasion, whether they were not in gaol 
during the whole interval between the 
two trials, and Mr. Harrington could 
not have communicated with them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have since re- 
freshed my memory. I have ascertained 
that they were perfectly competent to 
have made the statement on the first 
hearing, after they had pleaded guilty, 
if they so pleased. 
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Mr. HEALY: That is not the point. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not an- 
swered my Question. It is, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has to some extent in- 
sinuated that a communication might 
have been made to them by Mr. Har- 
rington before the appeal, whether it 
is not the fact that the moment they 
were found guilty by the magistrates 
they were sent to gaol; and, whether 
it was not, therefore, impossible for 
anyone to have communicated with 
them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: He could have 
communicated, Sir, according to the or- 
dinary gaol regulations. {(‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
He did not know why that statement 
excited ridicule. Under certain circum- 
stances of grave public danger, those 
regulations had been altered and sus- 
pended for the precise purpose of pre- 
venting prisoners from communicating 
with the outside; but, under ordinary 
circumstances, they were not. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask, whether 
it is not a fact that, when a man is sent 
to gaol under these circumstances, he is 
not allowed a visit for two months? 
These men were sent to gaol for two 
months, and were not allowed a visit 
during the whole time. |[‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entering into a matter of controversy. 
He must confine himself to a Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY: Precisely; but all 
Questions are matters of controversy. 
[‘ Order!”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will attend to my direction. 

Mr. HEALY: My Question is, Mr. 
Speaker, whether it is not the fact, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman has 
insinuated that it was possible for these 
two persons to be tampered with by Mr. 
Harrington, between the date of con- 
viction and the date of the appeal, that 
the prison regulations are such that it 
was quite impossible for any communi- 
cation to have passed until the young 
men were produced upon the witness 
table ? : 

Mr. TREVELYAN: On that point, 
if the hon. Gentleman will give Notice, 
I will make inquiry ; but I appeal to the 
House whether, in the answer I gave to 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
there was any insinuation such as is 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Monaghan? 
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THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE IN. 
CLOSURES IN REGENT’S PARK. 

Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he will 
consent to place in the Library a map 
of Regent’s Park, showing, clearly, the 
existing inclosures, and the modifications 
that it is now proposed to introduce ; and, 
will he also arrange that no further 
steps shall be taken towards granting 
the leases until such time as the Mem- 
bers of this House have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the map, and form- 
ing an opinion thereon ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, my 
hon. Friend is mistaken in speaking of 
these arrangements as proposals; ba 
are complete, and have been approved 
by Her Majesty. Ihave communicated 
with the Treasury on the subject, and 
we have arranged to lay Papers on the 
Table which will contain a map, show- 
ing precisely the inclosed land which will 
be thrown open to the public. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND)—LEGIS.- 
LATION. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is intended to introduce 
this Session a Bill relating to Tramways 
in the West of Ireland, as suggested 
some time ago; and, whether it is in- 
tended to advance any, and, if so, what 
public money for this purpose ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I cannot 
make any statement upon the subject 
beyond this—that the Board of Trade 
and the Irish Office are considering the 
Bill relating to it, and I hope it will be 
before the House next week. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE IRISH 
MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. CORRY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether any resolution has 
been arrived as to the tenders for the 
Irish Mail Service vii Holyhead and 
Dublin ; and, if so, whether he ean hold 
out any expectation that the urgent 
public demand for postal communication 
to and from the North of Ireland by the 
short sea route vii Stranraer and Larne 
will be favourably entertained ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the Govern- 
ment is not in a position to announce a 
decision in reference to the tenders for 
the Irish Mail Service vid Holyhead and 
Dublin. Until it is, I do not deem it 
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expedient to come to any conclusion in 
reference to the Memorials for a sea 
route vid Stranraer and Larne. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman name any date for com- 
municating the decision to the House? 
On this day fortnight, he said he would 
state the result in a few days. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I hoped, at that 
time, that it would be given in a very 
few days; and I think the House will 
see, when they are made acquainted with 
the Papers, that there has been no delay 
by the Government. I still hope to be 
able to announce the decision in the 
course of a very few days; but I cannot 
give any positive pledge, because there 
are still one or two points. There is no 
delay. We are doing everything we 
can. 

Mr. OALLAN asked, whether the de- 
lay had been caused by the Post Office 
or the Treasury ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It is not the fault 
of either. Both are working very hard. 
There are some complicated matters to 
be settled. 


EGYPT —THE CHOLERA—THE EVIC- 
TIONS AT BOULAK. 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If his attention has been called 
to a statement in the ‘“‘Times”’ of July 
24th, to the following effect :— 


‘“‘The Minister of the Interior and the Pre- 
fect of Police, without consulting Sir Edward 
Malet, General Stephenson, or apparently any 
other authority, determined to evict in the 
middle of Saturday night the inhabitants of 
Boulak, and to transport them up the river to 
Furrah, near Heloudén, where the English are 
forming acholera camp. The scene is described 
as a pitiable one. No violence was necessary, 
but no attempt was made to mitigate the horrors 
of the situation. Meanwhile nothing had been 
done to prevent several of the evicted wretches 
from escaping, and rushing in crowds through 
the town ;”” 


and, whether this statement is true ; and, 
if so, what steps have been taken to pre- 
vent such an occurrence again taking 
place ? 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether any steps have 


“been, or will be taken, by Her Majesty’s 


Government to procure the dismissal by 
the Egyptian Government of the Prefect 
of Cairo, in consequence of his persistent 
obstruction to the measures of the Sani- 
tary Council ? 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE : 
Sir, in answer to the first Question, I have 
seen the statement to which the hon. and 
gallant Baronet refers ; and we shall, no 
doubt, receive from Sir Edward Malet 
a full Report on the steps which have 
been taken by the Egyptian authorities. 
I may edd that, owing to the quarantine 
regulations now in force at Mediter- 
ranean ports, considerable delay takes 
place in the receipt of the mails; but 
all Correspondence on the subject which 
may be of interest will be presented to 
Parliament as soon as possible. In reply 
to the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), I 
have to say that, in consequence of the 
Correspondence from Egypt which ap- 
peared in the various journals, 
Granville yesterday requested Sir Ed- 
ward Malet to furnish a Report with 
regard to the action of the Prefect of 
Police of Cairo. Sir Edward Malet, in 
a telegram dated to-day, states that, in 
his opinion, the Prefect had been blamed 
somewhat hastily for all that went 
wrong; but that he had obtained leave 
from the Khedive to place Major Chirn- 
side, who speaks Turkish and Arabic, 
and in whom both His Highness and 
Sir Edward have great confidence, tem- 
porarily under the Prefect. The Khedive 
had agreed to withdraw the Prefect, if 
Major Chirnside is not able to work with 
him. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I think that state- 
ment should be rather satisfactory to 
the House. It may also be of interest 
to know that I have every reason to be- 
lieve that Surgeon General Hunter has 
arrived in Egypt by this time; and I 
may add that of the 12 doctors who be- 
sides him are going out to Egypt, some 
started on Tuesday, and the others start 
this evening. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the noble Lord had not answered his 
Question, whether the statement in The 
ae concerning the evictions was cor- 
rect 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that it was impossible for 
him, from day to day, to state whether 
the reports in the newspapers were true 
in substance or detail. As an illustra- 
tion of the danger of committing him- 
self to the statement in the Question, he 
would point out to the hon. and gallant 
Baronet that if he referred to two of 
the best informed morning papers of 
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dictions of material facts previously 

ublished by them only two days before. 
Pan hon. Mzemper: Which papers ?] 
The Times and The Standard. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked, if it 
turned out that the statements in The 
Times were true, as to the frightful want 
of management in the hospitals, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government would 
take the matter into their own hands, 
and not leave it, as it appeared to be, 
in the hands of incompetent men ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, he could give no such 
pledge. He had already explained the 
steps that were to be taken, and he ex- 
pected very great improvement from the 
time of Surgeon General Hunter’s ar- 
rival. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked why there 
had been such delay ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, the doctors were sent out 
at the request of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which had refused a previous 
offer. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that was no 
answer. 


AFGHANISTAN—SUBSIDY TO THE 
AMEER. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
What service Abdur Rahman is to 
render in return for the annual allow- 
ance of £120,000 that the Indian Go- 
vernment have agreed to give him ? 

Mr. J. K. OROSS, in reply, said, the 
India Office had not yet received the de- 
tails of any agreement which might 
have been made between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Ameer; and he 
was, therefore, unable to add anything 
to his previous answer. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE SHER- 
BRO MASSAORES. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Oolonies, 
Whether he is now in possession of any 
official information respecting the alleged 
burning alive of fifty persons in the 
Sherbro country ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, when 
my hon. Friend about a month ago 
asked me about this matter, I had no 
information to give; but since then 
we have reeeived from Chief Justice 
Pinkett, the Administrator of Sierra 
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Leone, a despatch, dated the 26th of June, 
from Sierra Leone, in which he makes 
the following Report :— 

“In May last I received intelligence from 
Native traders that a ‘witch *palaver’ was 
being held at Bonjaima, in the neighbourhood 
of the Bagroo River, and that it was likely that 
many lives would be sacrificed. I at once sent 
up a letter to the assembled Chiefs, pointing 
out the folly of such proceedings, and advising 
them, as a friend, to put an end tothem. On 
the 18th instant I received a letter signed by all 
the Chiefs assembled at Bonjaima, saying that, 
before the arrival of my messengers, they had 
already burnt 34 persons, who had confessed to 
witcheraft and cannibalism, but that on read- 
ing my letter they had liberated the rest of the 
captives, who would otherwise have shared the 
same fate. The Chiefs promised to abstain from 
such practices in future, and I wrote back to 
thank them for so promptly meeting my wishes, 
and again expressed the abhorrence entertained 
by the British Government of such barbarous 
customs.” 


I think my hon. Friend will agree with 
me that the influence of the British 
authorities has been well and wisely ex- 
ercised in this instance. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACTS—DE- 
STRUCTION OF THE NITRO-GLYCE- 
RINE SEIZED AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 

the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 

ther the destruction of nitroglycerine 
at Plumstead Marshes on the 11th of 

April last was attended with danger to 

those employed ; whether Sir Frederick 

Abel recommended that some extra pay- 

ment to them should be made by the 

Home Office; and, whether such pay- 

ment is intended to be made, and when? 
Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 

in reply, said, the destruction of the 
nitro-glycerine was attended with some 
risk, and one of the labourers employed 
was recommended by Sir Frederick Abel 
for extra remuneration. The matter 
was under the consideration of the Home 
Secretary. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES ACTS 
—TRACTION ENGINES. 

Lorpv EDWARD CAVENDISH asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to an accident which happened, 


on the 23rd of July, to an excursion - 


party near Owlen Bar, in North Derby- 
shire, owing to the horses in a wag- 
gonette taking fright at a traction en- 
gine; and, whether, in view of the fre- 


quent occurrence of these accidents, he 
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will undertake, at the earliest possible 
opportunity, to issue such regulations 
with regard to traction engines as the 
public safety requires ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, my 


attention has been called to this accident. 


The Acts relating to the use of locomo- 
tives on roads do not authorize the 
Board to issue any regulations with 
regard to traction engines. These en- 
gines are subject to rules embodied in 
various statutory provisions, and also 
in bye-laws, which the county authority 
and other local authorities may make 
under Section 31 of the Highways and 
Locomotives(Amendment) Act, 1878. The 
statutory Rules are briefly as follows :— 
“1. Three persons must be employed to drive 
a locomotive. If more than two carriages are 
attached an additional person must be employed 
to take charge of them. 2. One of these per- 
sons, while the locomotive is in motion, must 
precede it on foot by at least 20 yards, and 
must ‘in case of need assist horses and car- 
riages drawn by horses passing the same.’ 3. 
The drivers are to give as much space as pos- 
sible for the passing of other traffic. 4. The 
whistle is not to be sounded. ‘The cylinder taps 
must not be opened within sight of persons in 
charge of horses. No steam must be allowed 
to blow off on the road. 5. The locomotive 
must be instantly stopped on the person pre- 
ceding it or any other person with a horse or 
carriage putting up his hand. 6, ‘Two efficient 
lights must be provided, to be affixed conspi- 
cuously, one at each side on the front, between 
one hour after sunset and one hour before sun- 
rise. 
(28 & 29 Vict., c. 83,5. 3, and 41 & 42 
Vict., c. 77, 8. 29.) Further, locomo- 
tives must not be driven along turnpike 
roads or highways at a greater speed 
than four miles an hour, or through any 
city, town, or village at a greater speed 
than two miles an hour. (28 & 29 Viet., 
c. 83, s. 4.) Rules supplementary to 
those contained in the Statutes may be 
included in bye-laws for the regulation 
of locomotives on highways, and the 
Derby county authority have made such 
bye-laws. These have been confirmed 
by the Board, and contain provisions re- 
stricting the passing of locomotives dur- 
ing certain hours, prohibiting their use 
upon certain bridges, and requiring one 
person to remain in charge of a locomo- 
tive on a highway while its fire continues 
alight. 


NAVY—EXAMINATION FOR PAY- 
MASTER. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
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ther every Assistant Paymaster in the 
Royal Navy has qualified to serve as 
Paymaster; whether the rank of Assist- 
ant Paymaster is considered as a tem- 
porary or probationary one, pending 
promotion to the higher rank ; whether 
it is a tact that between thirty-five and 
forty Assistant Paymasters are at pre- 
sent actually performing the duties of 
Paymaster in small ships ; and, whether 
he will state on what principle a line is 
drawn at the first six years of such ser- 
vice, that period of junior service only 
being allowed to count until eleven years 
have been served in the rank of Pay- 
master ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Sir, every clerk, on passing the exami- 
nation for paymaster, becomes an assist- 
ant paymaster, and there is no further 
examination or qualification required for 
promotion to the higher rank of pay- 
master. The rank of assistant paymas- 
ter has no more of a temporary or pro- 
bationary character than any other rank 
in the Service from which an officer can 
be promoted to a higher rank; it is 
simply a lower grade of the accountant 
branch of the Service. It is not cus- 
tomary to bear paymasters in small 
ships; assistant paymasters have quite 
sufficient experience to enable them to 
discharge the comparatively light duties 
involved; and, while performing them, 
they receive extra pay and are appointed 
‘‘in charge.” The Estimates for this 
year provide for 40 such appointments. 
The rule to which the hon. Member re- 
fers, as to counting six years of junior 
service, is part of a scale laid down in 
1870 for the counting of junior time, 
which scale is applicable to navigating 
and engineer officers, as well as to pay- 
masters. I have no means of knowing 
the reasons which led to the adoption of 
the particular periods laid down; but I 
imagine that the intention was, on the 
one hand, to prevent officers with the 
prospectively longer period of junior 
service, contemplated in 1870, from 
rising too rapidly to the higher rates 
of pay; and, on the other hand, to 
allow officers with long service in the 
junior rank to obtain some eventual 
advantage from it in the higher rank. 
It is not intended to make any altera- 
tion in the conditions of service. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
hon. Gentleman, if he would inquire 
whether the system worked unjustly, 
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and, if so, whether the Government 
would take steps to remedy it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, he must remind the hon. 
Gentléman that he had already an- 
swered the Question, by stating that the 
Government intended to make no altera- 
tion. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—NATIVE 
WARS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he will obtain from 
Sir Henry Bulwer an estimate of the 
number of thousands of Zulu lives sac- 
rificed in consequence of Cetewayo’s 
restoration. He also wished to ask, 
whether it is true that Cetewayo him- 
self has fallen a victim to the policy of 
the Government ? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: If my 
hon. Friend is going to reply to this 
Question, I should like to ask one on 
the same subject—whether he will, at 
the same time, endeavour to obtain 
some estimate of the number of lives 
which have, from first to last, been sac- 
rificed in consequence of carrying out 
the policy of Sir Bartle Frere? 

Mr. BROADHURST: Before the 
hon. Gentleman answers, I should also 
like to ask him, if he'can give us a clear 
statement of the cost to this country in 
blood and money of the wanton invasion 
by the English people of Zululand ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Eye, I 
would say that the estimate he asks for 
would, in every one of its items, enter 
into matters of controversy and of dis- 
puted opinion. [‘‘No, no!”] For 
instance, it is very much a matter of 
disputed opinion what would have been 
the condition of Zululand on this occa- 
sion, if Cetewayo had not been restored. 
Many of the Chiefs were in ‘comflict 
with one another, and there was a con- 
siderable amount of fighting going on in 
Zululand previously to his restoration ; 
and, therefore, I would answer the hon. 
Member in this way—that I do not be- 
lieve Sir Henry Bulwer could any more 
easily make an estimate of the number 
of lives sacrificed in consequence of 
Cetewayo’s restoration, than he could 
say how many lives would have been 
sacrificed if Cetewayo had not been 
restored. In answer to the further 
Question of the hon. Member as to 
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news from Zululand, we have received 
a telegram from Sir Henry Bulwer, 
dated July 26, in which he says— 

‘* Osborne’s letter of the 23rd just received, 

and states that, in his opinion, it is certain that 
Cetewayo was killed during attack on Ulundi 
on the 2Ist, although definite information is 
wanting.” 
I would draw the hon. Member’s atten- 
tion to what I am going to read, as an 
answer to the last part of his Ques- 
tion— 

“ Mr. Finn’s last letter, dated 19th, reported 
an Osutu raid into Usibepu’s territory on the 
14th instant. I expect more certain news from 
Osborne to-morrow. That is all the informa- 
tion we have got.”’ 

Mr. O’KELLY asked, whether the 
Government were in possession of infor- 
mation to the effect that these acts of 
violence or acts of warfare were insti- 
gated by White men among the Zulu 
Tribes; and, whether the Government 
would take steps to withdraw or expel 
these men from Zululand ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked that 
Notice of the Question should be given. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—COMMU.- 
NICATIONS FROM FOREIGN POWERS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table or state to the House the com- 
munications addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Government by Foreign Powers regard- 
ing the late Suez Canal proposals of the 
British Cabinet ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in the Blue Book just issued (Egypt, 
No. 13) communications on the subject 
of Lord Granville’s Circular of the 3rd. 
instant from the Russian and Italian 
Governments will be found. No others 
have been received. If the hon. Member 
refers to the recent Agreement with M. 
de Lesseps, I have already stated that 
a communication has been received from 
the Porte, the substance of which I have 
communicated to the House. As, how- 
ever, no answer has yet been sent, it 
cannot be presented immediately. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
if there was any communication with 
the German Government on the subject ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, in 
reply, said, that perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber would give Notice of that Question. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I beg 
to point out to the noble Lord that the 
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Question is included in the Question 
which I have just asked. The Question 
I asked was, whether the Government 
would lay upon the Table the communi- 
cations addressed to the Government by 
Foreign Powers, and that includes Ger- 
many ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I shall have no objection to answer the 
Question, if Notice of it is given for next 
day. When I first saw the Question, I 
understood it to refer to the Question 
mentioned in the first part of my answer. 
I saw afterwards it might refer to more 
recent communications, and I added the 
second part of my answer; but if the 
hon. Member puts down the Question 
I will have no objection to answer it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Can the -noble 
Lord state without Notice whether Ger- 
many is a Foreign Power? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Have 
any communications come from Germany 
or not? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
have told the hon. Member, if he will 
ask the Question to-morrow, I will give 
the best answer I can to it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Are we to un- 
derstand the noble Lord to say he is in 
error in saying no communications have 
been received from Russia ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; the right hon. Gentleman has 
misunderstood my answer. WhatI said 
was, that when I first saw the Question 
I understood it to refer to the Circular 
Despatch of Lord Granville relating to 
the Suez Canal, and presented to Par- 
liament some time ago. I subsequently 
saw it might refer to other subjects, and 
I answered both points; and I must say 
I think it would be desirable if the hon. 
Member for Eye would make his Ques- 
tions a little more clear. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The noble Lord 
has not answered my Question, whether 
he withdraws the answer whether com- 
munications have been received from 
Russia ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have no intention of withdrawing it, 
as there can be no mistake about it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLEIT: In 
order that there may be no mistake 
about it, to-morrow I will ask whether 
communications have been addressed to 
Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject of the late Suez Canal proposals of 
the Government from Italy, Russia, 
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Austria, Germany, or from any other 
European Power ? 


EGYPT—“ ADMINISTRATIVE 
ANARCHY.” 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to 
the alleged ‘‘administrative anarchy ” 
in Egypt and to the statements made 
by the correspondents of English papers 
now in that country, especially to those 
published in the ‘‘ Times” on Monday, 
the 23rd of July :— 


“Trustworthy reports from the interior show 
that the administrative anarchy is almost be- 
yond credence. Every official is trying to thwart 
some other, and rejoicing at every calamity, the 
cause of which he hopes to attribute to his rival. 
From one end of the country to the other, from 
Sherif Pasha to the meanest effendi, both coun- 
try and people have proved themselves beyond 
all expectation incapable of self-government. 
It may be safely said that the hardships and 
cruelties of Ismail’s despotic thirteen years did 
not exceed those of the last four months of ex- 
perimental self-government ; ” 


to the further statements in the ‘‘ Times” 
of Wednesday, the 25th of July :— 


“ The utter breakdown of the whole adminis- 
tration has now become apparent, and, like the 
cholera, is no longer confined to the villages, 
Nothing saves the present Ministry from dis- 
missal but the impossibility of finding less in- 
capable men in the country. We are almost 
face to face with an alternative long foreseen, 
and which Lord Dufferin’s Vice-Royalty only 
served to stave off—namely, of undertaking the 
complete administration of the country, or of 
leaving it literally to ‘ stew in its own juice; ”’ 
also the similar statements in other lead- 
ing newspapers; and, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are now in 
Military occupation of Egypt, propose to 
take in order to remedy this adminis- 
trative anarchy ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I stated on Monday last the steps 
which had been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in connection with the 
cholera outbreak, and I have nothing 
to add at present to those explana- 
tions. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
must be allowed to point out that that 
is not an answer to my Question. My 
Question does not relate to the sanitary 
condition only, but to administrative 
anarchy. I would call the noble Lord’s 
attention to the paragraph from The 
Times, in which the ‘ administrative 
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anarchy” is mentioned, and also to the 
concluding paragraph of my Question. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, it seems to me that anyone reading 
the Question would understand it to 
refer to ‘‘administrative anarchy” in 
connection with the outbreak of cholera. 
[**No, no!”] I have answered it in 
that sense; and if the hon. Member 
has any other Question to ask, I shall 
be glad to give whatever answer I am 
able to give. Very voluminous Papers 
have been presented to Parliament in 
connection with the administration of 
Egypt, and I do not think I can give 
any further information than is con- 
tained in them. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he would be reluctantly obliged to put 
the Question down for to-morrow. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. GORST asked, with regard to 
the administrative anarchy which pre- 
vailed in Egypt, whether the Govern- 
ment would pursue the same policy with 
respect to the Departments in question 
as had been pursued with respect to 
other Departments—that, namely, of 
appointing a British officer to do the 
work of the Department, and dismissing 
his Egyptian superior if he could not 
work with him? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he thought the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber could not expect him to reply to this 
Question. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENG- 
LAND) BILL. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether he can state when the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Bill, as 
amended in Committee, will be in the 
hands of Members; and, when the Re- 
port upon the Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the 
Bill, as amended in Committee and on 
re-commitment, was, as the House was 
aware, delivered this morning. In an- 
swer to the second part of the Question, 
he was anxious to take the next stage 
of the Bill as soon as it could conveniently 
be taken. He would willingly take it 
to-morrow ; but that was a matter which 
was not in hishands. It rested with the 
hon. Member for Stafford’ (Mr. Salt), 
who had a Motion on the Paper for that 
time. 
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Sm JOHN HAY asked, why the 
Scotch Bill could not be taken before 
the English Bill ? 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked, whe- 
ther it would be more desirable or more 
convenient to take the Scotch Bill to- 
morrow night, if the opportunity offered? 
In that case hon. Members would have 
more time to consider the English Bill, 
which, as amended in Committee, was 
only in their hands that morning. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that was a matter for the convenience 
of the House. They were not without 
hope of getting through the Scotch Bill 
before midnight. 

EGYPT—THE CHOLERA AMONG 
BRITISH TROOPS. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there has been any further outbreak of 
cholera among the troops in Egypt since 
the information cbtained on Tuesday ? 

THe Marovess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I have already stated, in answer to 
the noble Lord the Member for West 
Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil), that all the 
information that has been received by 
the military authorities has been com- 
municated to the newspapers. We 
have not received to-day any further 
telegrams. All I can add is, that al- 
though the telegrams that have been 
received are not perfectly clear, as far 
as I can understand, there have been 
14 cases in all among the British troops 
in Egypt, of which, I am sorry to say, 
11 appear to have had a fatal termina- 
tion. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL — EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHT OF THE CANAL COMPANY 
OVER THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the following statement in the letter 
of the 20th instant from M. de Lesseps 
to him— 

“That constant accord had just manifested 
itself by a written agreement which gave that 
double interest satisfaction, consistent on the 
one hand with the obligations of the Company 
enjoying an exclusive monopoly of ninety-nine 
years for the digging of maritime canals in the 
Egyptian Isthmus,” 
asserting that the Suez Canal Company 
has an exclusive monopoly for ninety- 
nine years of the right of cutting any 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez, has 
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been or will be allowed to pass undis- 
puted by Her Majesty’s Government? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I certainly 
have seen no occasion to dispute, or 
enter into any discussion upon, the pas- 
sage to which the hon. Gentleman refers. 
I think, if he will examine that passage 
carefully, he will see that it does not 
admit of dispute. What it asserts is, 
that the Agreement is consistent with a 
certain view of the rights of the Suez 


Oanal Company. In my opinion, the’ 


Agreement is consistent with any view 
whatever of the rights of the Suez Canal 
Company. Therefore, I cannot possibly 
dispute its being consistent with any 
particular view. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: My 
Question was, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government would allow the statement 
that the Company enjoyed an exclusive 
monopoly for 9¥ years for the digging of 
maritime canals in the Egyptian Isthmus 
to pass undisputed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What M. de 
Lesseps has said is, that the Agreement 
is consistent with the view that he has 
an exclusive monopoly. As to that view 
I have said nothing. It is not our duty 
to enter into a controversy with M. de 
Lesseps; and if the hon. Member recom- 
mends such a course, I am not prepared 
to accept the recommendation. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
right hon. Gentleman has already en- 
tered into such a controversy. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. GORST (for Sir H. Drummonp 
Wotrr) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether on the 6th of April 
1863, the Porte, seeing in the concession 
of the Fresh Water Canal and of vast 
tracts of land a menace to its indepen- 
dence, declared, by a Diplomatic Note, 
addressed to its representatives in Paris 
and in London, its opposition to the 
continuance of the works of the Suez 
Canal; whether, in consequence, an 
award was made by the Emperor of the 
French as arbitrator, in execution of 
which agreements were passed between 
the Canal Oompany ad the Egyptian 
Government, whereby such lands were 
surrendered to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment on payment of compensation to 
the amount of 30,000,000 of francs ; 
whether to the agreement of 22nd 
February 1866 plans and tables were 
annexed, showing the extent of lands 
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then fixed as belonging to the Company, 
and whether a right was reserved to in- 
dividuals to settle along the banks of the 
Canal; whether the said agreement of 
22nd February 1866 was embodied in 
the firman, subsequently given by the 
Sultan on the 19th March 1866, autho- 
rizing the execution of the Canal on the 
conditions prescribed in that agreement; 
and, whether any alteration can be made 
in the conditions under which the Canal 
has been constructed, without a further 
concession from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment confirmed by a firman from the 
Sultan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I hope the 
hon. and learned Member will kindly 
dispense with my going over the his- 
torical part of the Question, which 
relates to matters which are in pos- 
session of the public, and upon which 
I have no peculiar information. The 
material part of the Question I think is 
contained in the fifth paragraph, where 
the hon. and learned Member desires to 
know whether any alteration can be 
made in the condition under which the 
Canal has been constructed, without a 
further concession from the Egyptian 
Government, confirmed by a Firman: 
from the Sultan? In answer to that, 
I would say the presumption, undoubt- 
edly, is that the conditions cannot be 
altered except by a fresh concession by 
a competent authority. But no definite 
answer can be given to a particular 
Question of this kind without a full 
knowledge of each particular case as it 
arises. 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether an agreement 
was passed, on the 23rd of April 1869, 
between the Egyptian Government and 
the Suez Canal Company, whereby the 
money to be received for the sale of 
lands appurtenant to the Canal was to 
be equally divided between the Com- 
pany and the Egyptian Government ; 
and, whether the Canal Company will 
compensate the Egyptian Government 
for the employment of such lands in the 
construction of the new Canal? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Again I would 
say that I do not contest the accuracy of 
the details of what is stated in the first 
paragraph of this Question. -But with 
regard to the second paragraph—the 
inquiry as to what the Canal Company 
will do, whether it will compensate the 
Egyptian Government for the employ- 
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ment of certain lands in the construction 
of a new Canal—I, Sir, have no infor- 
mation of the intentions of the Company 
in that respect. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
Article in the Convention between the 
Viceroy of Egypt and the Suez Canal 
Company, dated 22nd February 1866:— 


* Art. 4. Considérant qu’il est nécessaire de 
déterminer, pour le Canal Maritime, 1’étendue 
des terrains qu’exigent son établissement et son 
exploitation, dans des conditions propres a as- 
surer la prospérité de l’enterprise, que cette 
étendue ne doit pas étre restreinte a l’espace qui 
sera matériellement occupé par le Canal méme, 
= ses francs-bords, et par les chemins de 

alage, considérant que pour donner aux besoins 
de l’exploitation une entiére et compléte satis- 
faction, il fant que la Compagnie puisse établir, 
a proximité du Canal Maritime, des depdts, des 
magasins, des ateliers, des ports dans les lieux 
ov leur utilité sera reconnue, et enfin des habi- 
tations convenables pour les gardiens, surveil- 
lants, les ouvriers chargés des travaux d’entre- 
tien et pour tous les préferés de l’administration ; 
qu'il est en outre convenable d'accorder, comme 
accessoires des habitations, des terrains qui 
puissent étre cultivés en jardins et fournir 
quelques approvisionnements dans des lieux 
privés de toute ressource de ce genre, qu’enfin 
il est indispensable que la Compagnie puisse 
. disposer de terrains suffisants pour y faire les 
plantations et les travaux destinés 4 protéger le 
Canal Maritime contre l’invasion des sables et 
assurer sa conversation, mais qu'il ne doit rien 
étre alloué au dela de ce qui est nécessaire pour 
pouvoir amplement aux divers services qui 
viennent d'étre indiqués, que la Compagnie ne 
peut avoir la prétention d’obtenir, dans les vues 
de speculation, une étendue quelconque de ter- 
rains soit les livrer 4 la culture, soit pour y 
élever des constructions, soit pour les céder 
lorsque la population sera augmenté : 

‘* Les deux parties intéressées se renfermant 
dans ces limites pour déterminer, sur tout les 
parcours du Canal Maritime, la périmétre des 
terrains dont la jouissance, pendant la durée de 
la concession, est nécessaire a ]’établissement, & 
l’explvitation, et 4 la conservation de ce Canal : 

“Soit d’un commun accord, convenues que la 
quantité de terrains nécessaires 4 1'établisse- 
ment, l’exploitation, et la conservation du dit 
Canal, est fixée, conformement aux plans et 
tableaux dressés, arrétés, signés, et annexes a 
cet effet aux presentes :”’ 


And to the following Article in the Act 
of Concession, signed by the Viceroy on 
5th January 1856 :— 

“* Art, 3. Le Canal approprié 4 la grande 
navigation maritime sera creusé 4 la profondeur 
et a la largeur fixés par la programme de la 
Commission Scientifique Internationale ;” 
and, whether, considering the limitations 
in these two Articles, either M. de Lesseps 
or the Suez Canal Company can either 
widen the existing Canal, or make a 


Mr. Gladstone 
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second Canal within the lands belonging 
to the Company, without the authorisa- 
tion of the Egyptian Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
of my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton raises, in its last Paragraph, a 
very important question of law in rela- 
tion to the rights of the Suez Canal 
Company. Now, Sir, that it is a matter 
in the main, I apprehend, judicial, upon 
which it would not be within my com- 


t petency to pronounce an opinion; indeed, 


I think it quite beyond my prbvince. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the First Lord 
of thé Treasury, Whether it is the fact 
that he has publicly stated, as the opi- 
nion of the Government, that M. de 
Lesseps is in possession of an exclusive 
right to make a Canal, as far as the 
Isthmus of Suez is concerned, and that 
without entering upon the question of 
what the Isthmus of Suez includes? The 
geographical limits of that Isthmus are 
pretty well defined ; and, whether he ad- 
heres to that statement; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will state what are the geo- 
graphical limits, which are pretty well 
defined, of the Isthmus of Suez, in the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the reference to a statement of mine 
in respect to the rights of the Suez Canal 
Company, I am not sure of its verbal 
accuracy, but of its substantial accuracy 
I have nodoubt. I have stated already 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
not receded from any opinion which they 
have expressed to the House on the sub- 
ject. With regard to the question of the 
geographical limits of the Isthmus of 
Suez, which I ventured to describe ‘as 
pretty well defined,” the state of the 
case, I believe, is this: —There is ample 
geographical authority for saying that 
the Isthmus of Suez is defined by the 
Valley of the Nile, from which it is shut 
off on the West, and by a portion of the 
Arabian Desert on the East. Of course, 
those are not absolutely frontier divi- 
sions, drawn by an absolute line; but 
they justify the description I gave— 
namely, that the Isthmus is ‘‘ pretty well 
defined.” What I had in view was this. 
If we take the case of the Isthmus of 
Panama, with broad open seas on either 
side of it, it might be difficult to define ; 
but where there is an isthmus like the 
Isthmus of Suez, meeting to a narrow 
sea on side, of course it helps in a great 
way towards a definition. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it would, 
perhaps, be useful to the House if the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon would, on the same geographical 
point, be good enough to state what 
were the geographical limits intended to 
be included in his Resolution ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the geographical limits intended, and, I 
think, expressed in my Resolution are, 
any part of Egypt lying between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, whether 
the Isthmes of Suez or any other part. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, considering the 
widespread expression of approval that 
has been elicited from the various public 
bodies in Scotland in favour of the 
Local Government Board (Scotland) Bill, 
he will assure the House that the Go- 
vernment will do its utmost to pass the 
Bill into Law this Session ; and, whether 
he will afford time for the Second Read- 
ing at the earliest available opportunity 
after such promises as may have already 
been given with regard to the arrange- 
ment of Public Business are fulfilled ? 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
aware that such expressions of approval 
of the Local Government Board (Scot- 
land) Bill, as have come from public 
bodies in Scotland take the shape of de- 
scribing the Bill as ‘‘ a step in advance,” 
as “an instalment,” as ‘likely to do 
little good, but no harm,’’ and so forth, 
but not as fulfilling what the people of 
Scotland, rightly or wrongly, desired and 
asked for; and, whether, looking to the 
late period of the Session, he will con- 
sider the reasonableness of withdrawing 
the Bill, so that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may review their proposal and 
introduce (if necessary) hereafter a mea- 
sure which may be more than an “ in- 
stalment,’’ and may do no harm, but 
much good to Scotland ? 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
Copies of any Documents, or the Docu- 
ments themselves, which Her Majesty’s 
Government may have received. from 
public bodies in Scotland expressing ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board 
(Scotland) Bill ? 


| Jury 26, 1888} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my answer 
to the hon. Member who puts the first 
Question (Mr. Buchanan) is, that we 
are not in a condition yet to make an 
arrangement in the sense of naming a 
particular day or a particular hour; but 
I most confidently intend, and most con- 
fidently expect, to submit this measure 
for the Local Government of Scotland to 
the judgment of the House at the earliest 
available opportunity; and I trust, as 
far as I can judge from the state of 
Public Business, that will be an early 
opportunity. I shall be much disap- 
pointed if it does not arise not later than 
in the course of next week. With re- 
gard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Dalrymple), I think 
he will hardly expect me to recede from 
all the assurances we have given to the 
House on this subject. If, indeed, it 
had been true that the reception of this 
measure in Scotland had been univer- 
sally a very unfavourable reception, that 
might have been a reason for a change 
of our course; but, on the contrary, as 
far as I am acquainted with the opinion 
that has been expressed, the measure 
has been received with general satisfac- 
tion. Undoubtedly, some persons ob- 
ject, and other persons desire more; but 
still, on the whole, the opinion I think 
has been favourable to the provisions of 
the measure. With respect to the Ques- 
tion of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon), I think, Sir, it 
would be rather an unusual course to 
lay upon the Table all the Documents 
and Memorials that may be received by 
Ministers from Bodies all through Scot- 
land on questions of this kind ; because 
it is obvious that, if the parties who 
forwarded these Documents and Me- 
morials desired to address the House, 
it would be quite open to them to do 
so in the ordinary course by Petition. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ANIMALS 
—RESOLUTION OF JULY 10. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, as soon as 
the Government have ascertained, by 
careful examination, whether the. pro- 
visions of the existing Law are sufficient 
to carry out the Resolution of July the 
10th, he will communicate to the House 
the result of their inquiry; whether he 
can state approximately within what 
period they may be expected to come to 
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a decision ; and, whether, in the event 
of any cargo or cargoes containing 
diseased animals being landed from 
Abroad in future, he will undertake, 
on the part of the Government, that 
the fact of their having been landed 
shall be published as speedily as pos- 
sible? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am bound to 
say, Sir, although the hon. Gentleman 
has complained to-day of the obscurity 
of former answers of mine, I am afraid 
I cannot add anything to their clearness 
or sufficiency—at all events, nothing 
that is material. As far as the first two 
paragraphs of this Question are con- 
cerned, they appear to me to convey the 
idea that slaughter at the port is to be 
abolished by some general and sweeping 
act of the Privy Council. Well now, Sir, 
we cannot adopt a sweeping conclusion 
of that kind, and we cannot undertake 
to abolish slaughter at the port. It is 
not possible for me to say when the 
examination of the subject in each case 
by the Department will terminate. I do 
not know whether my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) can undertake to say ; but 
I am sure he will be glad to communi- 
cate with the hon. Member on the sub- 
ject, and give him all the information he 
can. With respect to the last paragraph 
of the Question, there is no doubt that 
at one time information of this kind was 
given to Zhe Gaxzette, and I believe it 
could be given again. I would ask the 
hon. Member to consider that this is a 
question of public convenience, and to 
communicate with my right hon. Friend, 
who, I am sure, will give him every 
satisfaction. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would make 
a point of communicating with the right 
hon. Gentleman the: Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster on the subject. The 
Prime Minister, however, seemed to have 
misapprehended the first part of the 
Question. What he (Mr. Chaplin) 
wanted to know was, whether, as soon 
as the examination was made, he would 
' acquaint the House with the result of 
the inquiry, whether it was sufficient or 
not 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was not sure what was the best form 
and method of publishing the result of 
the investigations ; but it was certainly 
to the public interest they should be 
made known to Parliament. 


Mr, Chaplin 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether he can say, de- 
finitely, whether the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Bill is to be taken to- 
night; and, when the Government will 
stop Supply for the purpose of proceed- 
ing with that Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
would be a breach of his general engage- 
ments to the House if he were to give 
any undertaking to stop Supply for the 
purpose of going on with the discussion 
of the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Bill. There were certain Votes which 
they must ask the House to give them, 
and the time necessary for the purpose 
they must ask the House to appropriate. 
As to the question of going on with the 
Bill, the points remaining for discussion, 
so far as he knew, were of a simple 
character; and, that being so, he had 
supposed it might be for the convenience 
of the House generally, and of Scotch 
Members in particular, if they availed 
themselves even of a late hour for the 
purpose of closing the discussion to- 
night, if possible. At the same time, it 
was no part of the desire of the Govern- 
ment to press that upon the House, or 
upon the Scotch Members. It was en- 
tirely an arrangement intended for the 
general convenience; and if the hon. 
Member (Mr. J. W. Barclay) would com- 
municate with the Lord Advocate, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) was sure they would be 
able to arrive jointly at what would be 
the best arrangement. 


PAWNBROKERS’ BILL. 

In reply to a Question from Mr. 
Cavuston, 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had been in 
communication with the representatives 
of the pawnbroking interest, and he 
trusted in a few days to propose certain 
Amendments in the two Bills relating to 
this subject. He could assure the hon. 
Member that he would not propose the 
second reading of the Bills. until full 
time had been given for their considera- 
tion. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—THE CHOLERA— 
IMPORTATION OF RAGS FROM 
EGYPT. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I wish to ask the 
Government, Whether their attention 
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has been drawn to the serious danger 
that may result to this country from the 
unrestricted importation of rags from 
Egypt; and, if so, whether they propose 
any steps in the matter ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, my 
attention has been called to this matter, 
and steps are under consideration at the 
present moment in regard to it. I may 
say that in regard to the only importa- 
tion from Egypt by sea, bécause some 
Egyptian rags come overland—and we 
cannot distinguish which are from Egypt 
and which are not—we did make orders 
in regard to the cargo; but those orders 
were not actually issued, because the 
rags went on to America. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister if he can now give 
the House any further information with 
regard to the proposed course of Busi- 
ness? There are several questions upon 
which I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to enlighten us. 
In the first place, as to the Business of 
this evening, we want to know what the 
Government propose to do with refer- 
ence to Votes on Account? We did not 
understand that we should be asked for 
another Vote on Account, until, at all 
events, the Government were in a posi- 
tion to tell us which of their measures 
they were prepared to proceed with, and 
which they considered it necessary to 
withdraw. Iam quite aware that the 
Government withdrew a certain number 
of measures some time ago; but we 
fully expected that they would be in-a 
position to state that there were others 
which they would be prepared to with- 
draw also. [‘‘ No!” from the Ministerial 
Benches.| If not, then I think we ought 
to be assured on one or two points— 
that a reasonable time for the closing 
of the Session ought to be announced, 
and that we should also be assured that 
we shall have a proper opportunity for 
the discussion of Supply ; otherwise it 
would be unreasonable, I think, under 
the present circumstances, to ask us to 
make a Vote on Account. I wish also 
to ask what is the order in which the 
other Business is to be taken, when the 
Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill 


{Jury 26, 1883} 
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will be proceeded with, and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is able to 
name a day on which he will be pre- 
pared to allow a discussion on the Motion 
of which I have given Notice with re- 
ference to the Suez Canal ? 

' Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the demand 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) is, in general 
terms, a reasonable demand; and I can 
make even now, to a certain extent, an 
answer to it, which I hope to enlarge, 
upon receiving more positive informa- 
tion on certain subjects, in the course 
of a very short time. But I may point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that, 
as he is aware, a discussion on the new 
question of the Suez Canal having arisen, 
and we not being quite certain what 
demand it may make upon us, it has 
somewhat deranged our expected pro- 
ceedings. As regards the arrangement 
of Business that is still pending, I am 
prepared to say this, without waiting at 
all—that, in the first place, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, a full and 
fair time ought to be, and shall be, 
given for the discussion of Supply. We 
shall not attempt to throw over the fur- 
ther discussion of Supply until we have 
disposed of the legislative Business which 
we hope the House of Commons will be 
disposed and competent to deal with. 
There are three Bills of importance, to 
which I referred on a former occasion 
as still awaiting the final view of the 
Government— namely, the Contagious 
Diseases Acts Amendment Bill, the Bill 
for the Amendment of the Criminal 
Law, and an important measure with 
regard to Education in Wales. With 
regard to these three, I may state 
now that we do not entertain any 
expectation of being able to proceed 
with any of them. ‘That will consider- 
ably lighten the list, and I think that 
when I see my way as to the Suez Canal 
discussion, I shall then undertake to state 
to the House more fully what we pro- 
pose with regard to the arrangement of 
Business. As far as regards the earlier 
parts of the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
quiries, I do not think that at present, 
probably for a week or more, it would 
be safe or judicious for anyone to make 
any anticipation as to the close of the 
Session, gladly as I should feel myself on 
the expectation of attaining that much- 
desired point. With respect to the im- 
portant question of the Suez Canal, with 
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which the right hon. Gentleman closed, 
we are quite ready to place Monday at 
his disposal; but in doing so, I wish dis- 
tinctly to express the attitude and view 
of the Government without any argument 
on the subject. We do it out of de- 
ference to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
to the position in which he stands as the 
Representative of a very considerable 
portion of the House, and not because 
we ourselves can say that we believe 
public advantage will arise at the pre- 
sent time from any discussion, prospec- 
tive in its character, upon the matters 
connected with the Suez Canal. I wish, 
Sir, to go a little beyond that, especially 
as it tends to narrow and not to widen 
the possible ate of difference. Exa- 
mining the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am able to say, on my own 
_ part, and on the part of my Colleagues, 
with regard to the proposition contained 
in it—namely, that there ought to be no 
recognition of supposed rights or claims 
of the Canal Company in the terms 
therein described, we entirely agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman. I may state 
that without any qualification. At the 
same time, it may be for the convenience 
of the House, if I also go on to state 
that what we contemplate as desirable 
in the actual state of affairs is, that after 
what has recently passed, as regards the 
dropping of the Agreement, some time 
should be allowed to the great trading 
and shipping interests of the country to 
consider the question carefully in its 
various bearings, with a considerable 
number of rather complex matters at- 
tached to them, partly economical and 
partly political ; and, secondly, that we 
do not contemplate, as in any way 
within the limits of probability, any 
early resumption of any negotiations of 
such a character as would possibly bear 
upon the question of the claims of M. 
de Lesseps and the Suez Canal Company. 
Having said that we are in agreement 
with the proposition contained in the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I am bound to say that we entertain 
very strong objection indeed to the pass- 
ing of any such Resolution by the 
House, from which we anticipate very 
grave public disadvantages, which we 
even think there may be a disposition, 
when they are stated, to acknowledge ; 
and our course will be to support the 
Amendment of which Notice has been 
given by my hon. Friend the Member 


Hr. Gladstone 
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for Hull (Mr. Norwood). But that is 
without the smallest prejudice to what I 
have said as to our being in agreement 
with the proposition of the right hon, 
Gentleman. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I do not know whether the House 
will allow me to make a single obser- 
vation. The observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister seem 
to me to be rather in the nature of, I 
will not say an appeal to me not to pro- 
ceed with my Motion, but an indication 
that the Government would prefer that I 
should not proceed with it. I wish to 
state, without going any further, that 
my object is to insure and obtain for the 
House, at all events, its full freedom of 
judgment in a matter in which I am 
under the impression at the present mo- 
ment its freedom has been compromised 
by the proceedings of the Government. 
We can only meet that by the discussion 
which will take place, I hope, on my 
Motion on Monday. 

Mr. RICHARD asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, whether, seeing, as they were 
informed, that the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Bill could not be brought on 
this Session, he could give some assur- 
ance to Welsh Members that it would 
be brought on early next Session, in time 
for ample discussion upon it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the Bill referred to required the care- 
ful consideration of Parliament and the 
country, and it certainly was his hope 
that the subject would be dealt with at 
the very commencement of next Session ; 
but, of course, he could not give any 
assurance on the point. He must ven- 
ture to appeal to hon. Members who had 
Notices of Motion for to-morrow evening 
to clear the Paper, in order that the 
Report on the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill might be gone on with, 
and would especially direct this appeal 
to the kindness and humanity of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) to 
withdraw the Motion down in his name. 
[** No, no!’’] 

Mr. SALT said, he was exceedingly 
sorry when he could not meet the wishes 
of hon. Members, and particularly those 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
was now in this difficulty—that some of 
his Friends wished him to go on with 
his Motion to-morrow evening, and some 
of them wished him not to go on. There- 
fore, taking all things into consideration, 
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he thought it would be better that mat- 
ters should remain as they were—{ ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” ]—unless the Government would 
find him another day for the Motion. 
They were now at the end of the Ses- 
sion; and probably he would not have 
another opportunity of bringing his Mo- 
tion forward, if he gave up this one. 
He understood, moreover, that it would 
not be convenient for him to bring for- 
ward the question on the Estimates as a 
matter of Order. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked when the stage 
of Report on the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
debate on the Suez Canal was hanging 
over them for Monday; and, under 
present circumstances, he could not tell 
when the Report stage of the Bill re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member would be 
taken. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Prssident of the Board of Trade when 
he proposed to bring forward the Report 
on the Bankruptcy Bill? He hoped it 
would be brought forward before hon. 
Members had gone out of town. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that, in the state of Business which had 
already been referred to by the Prime 
Minister, it was impossible for him to 
give any assurance on the point. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would ap- 
peal to the hon. Member for Stafford 
to withdraw his Motion for to-morrow 
evening. He (Mr. Chaplin) recognized 
the great importance of the Motion ; but 
it would be very much to the conve- 
nience of a large section of the House, 
if the hon. Member could, by any possi- 
bility, consent to postpone it on this 
occasion, so as to enable the Report of 
the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill to be taken. 

CotonEL KINGSCOTE said, he would 
also appeal to the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt) not to proceed with 
his Motion to-morrow evening. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the ques- 


tion of education was one that concerned 


the whole country ; and, both in and out 


of the House, there was strong anxiety 
that the administration of the Education 
Law should be thoroughly considered. 
It was all very well to ask the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) to post- 
pone his Motion; but when would he 
have another opportunity of bringing it 
forward? He now had possession of the 
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House, and, under the circumstances, 
ought to keep it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
would urge his hon. Friend (Mr. Salt) 
not to give way. He (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) believed that the withdrawal 
of the Motion would cause great dis- 
appointment. 

ir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the matter being a very important 
one, which excited very great interest 
outside the House, as well as in it, 
among persons whose opinions ought to 
be considered, his hon. Friend (Mr. Salt) 
thought it very difficult to allow the 
matter to drop altogether. It had been 
suggested that it could be dealt with in 
the discussion on the Education Esti- 
mates that evening ; but his hon. Friend 
was of opinion that he would be ruled 
out of Order if he then brought forward 
his Motion. Unless, therefore, some 
arrangement was made by which he 
could have another day, his hon. Friend 
would hardly feel himself justified in 
abandoning the position he had gained. 
He (Sir Stafford Northcote) must point 
out to the Government that they had the 
whole of the week now, except Friday 
evening ; and it was rather hard to levy 
a tax on the small portion of time that 
now remained to private Members. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—Oo OOo 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass [V.—Epvcation, Science, anp 
ArT. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I am about 
to apply to the Committee to grant, for 
the purposes of public education, an 
amount to complete the large sum of 
£2,938,930, for the year 1883-4, which, 
as compared with £2,749,863 granted 
by Parliament for the year 1882-3, 
shows an increase of £189,067 for the 
present year. This sum of £189,067 does 
not, however, represent the true differ- 
ence between these two years; for, in 
February last, we had to apply to the 
House for a Supplementary Estimate of 
£42,122, for the expenses of the year 
1882-3, which thus reduces the increase 
on the Estimate for 1883-4 to £146,945. 
The Supplementary Estimate of £42,122 
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for the year 1882-3 was required in con- 
sequence of the unusually rapid rate of 
increase in the average attendance of 
children last year ; and we attribute that 
increased regularity of attendance, in 
the first place, to the influence of the 
Act of 1880, which made attendance 
compulsory generally throughout the 
country; and, in the second place, to 
the efforts of teachers, managers of 
schools, and school boards, to anticipate 
somewhat the New Code of 1882, which 
provided for payments for average at- 
tendances. The rate of increase which 
was allowed for—namely, 4 per cent, 
although it was apparently very ample, 
did not represent that which actually 
took place in 1882-3, for the real increase 
amounted to 5:3 per cent. That we are 
justified in attributing that rate of in- 
crease in the average attendance to 
greater regularity of attendance, rather 
than to any unusual increase in the 
number of schools under inspection, is 
shown by the percentage of average at- 
tendance, which has risen from 70°77 in 
1881 to 71°97 in 1882, an advance which 
has brought up the average attendance 
in the country to the highest point that 
has been reached in our experience. The 
increase in the Estimate for 1883-4 is 
almost exclusively accounted for under 
the Vote ‘“‘ Annual Grants for Day and 
Evening Scholars,’’ which now stands at 
£2,610,000, as compared with £2, 423,000 
for 1882-3. Our estimated increase of 
average attendance for the first part of 
the year is 4°5 per cent, and 4 per cent for 
the remainder of the year; or, in round 
numbers, an increased average attend- 
ance of 44,000. And we have had, for 
the first time, to make an estimate of 
the probable earnings of the public ele- 
mentary schools under the New Code, as 
compared with the earnings of those 
schools under the Code which expired 
last year. Now, Sir, having data to go 
upon, we have made our calculations 
with great care, and, I am glad also to 
state, with very great accuracy. I am 
able to say, with reference to the pro- 
bable grant for this year, that we have 
taken an amount which, we believe, will 
leave an ample margin—namely, 16s. 2d. 
per head. It is, of course, possible that 
the actual amount of the capitation 
grant may, by a little, exceed, or fall 
below, this estimate in some cases; but 
we hope and believe that in very few 
cases indeed will the earnings fall below 
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the earnings of the previous year. I 
am glad to be able to announce to the 
Committee that the rate of the grant, 
which we anticipated would be some- 
where about 16s, 2d., has, upon a state- 
ment of the average attendance of 
229,000 received this morning, come out 
at 16s. per head for the months of June 
and July, as compared with 15s. 114d. 
per head for the two previous months 
of May and June last year; so that the 
earnings under the New Code appear to 
us to be no less than the earnings under 
the Old Code. It is true that some 
schools will not earn as much, while 
others will earn more ; those which teach 
their subjects best will obtain a better 
grant under this Code than under the 
former ; but those which indulge in a 
more ambitious programme, and teach 
imperfectly, will find their expectations 
disappointed, and will get a smaller 
grant than under the Code of last year. 
The principal items on which the Esti- 
mate for the grant is based are 16s. 2d. 
per head for the day schools, and 9s. 2d. 
per head for the night schools, which 
were before 8s. per head, or 1s. 2d. per 
scholar more. There are various items 
of increase—namely, £3,730 tor Inspec- 
tors’ Salaries, which represents the ordi- 
nary increment under that head, and 
£1,000 under the head of “ Travelling 
Allowances,”’ for increased lodging al- 
lowances to Inspectors’ Assistants from 
7s. 6d. to 10s. a-night; the former amount 
being too small to enable the Assistants 
to remain away from home at night. 
There is a decrease in the Estimate of 
£2,880 for the payment of Children’s 
Fees under the old system of the Act of 
39 & 40 Vict. c. 79, s. 18, which charge is 
now dying out; and, at the end of an- 
other year, the grant under that head 
will have entirely expired. The grant for 
1882-3, as I have stated, was £2,791,985, 
and the expenditure £2,791,840, which 


leaves a saving of £645. The grant © 


for Day and Evening Scholars was 
£2,465,105 ; while the expenditure was 
£2,467,916, leaving a deficiency of 
£2,811, which is met by savings on 
other sub-heads of the Vote. The rate 
of grant for every Day Scholar was 
estimated at 16s. for last year; and 
the result was exactly 16s. 0}d., or an 
advance of 23d. over that of the previous 
year, while the Estimate per Evening 
Scholar was 8s., and the result was 
7s. 10d. Perhaps, at this point, the 
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Committee will allow me to give a few 
statistics of the comparative progress 
made during the past year. The first 
point I wish to call attention to is the 
increase in the average attendance. 
Children have continued to come into 
the schools at the rate of 3,000 a-week, 
being at about double the rate of the 
increase of population, the number which 
came into the schools last year being 
144,000; while the increased average 
attendance, which we have been accus- 
tomed to estimate at about 100,000 a- 
year, has been exceeded by more than 
half that amount, and was last year 
152,000. The statement runs thus—out 
of every 100 children on the books, 
there was, in 1870, an average attend- 
ance of 681; in 1871, 68°3; in 1872, 
67:9; in 1873, 66°8; in 1874, 67-2; in 
1875, 66°9; in 1876, 67°4; in 1877, 
68:2; in 1878, 68°75; in 1879, 66.9; in 
1880, 70°6; in 1881, 70°77; and in 1882, 
71:97. The figures, I think, the Com- 
mittee will agree with me in saying, 
show a considerable and satisfactory 
increase in the average attendance of 
children at the schools. The number of 
schools inspected last year was 18,289, 
as against 18,062 in 1881; and I am 
able to inform the Committee that the 
accommodation in 1882 exceeded that of 
the previous year, the number of chil- 
dren provided for in 1881 having been 
4,389,000, as against 4,538,000 in 1882, 
showing an increased accommodation for 
149,000. The number of scholars on 
the register for England and Wales in 
1881 was 4,045,000, as against 4,189,000, 
showing an increase of 144,000; while 
the scholars in average attendance in 
1882 were 3,015,000, as compared with 
2,863,000 in 1881, which gives the in- 
crease to which I have already drawn 
the attention of the Oommittee of 
152,000, or 5°3 per cent. Again, the 
number of scholars individually exa- 
mined increased last year by 124,000, 
the percentage of passes having risen 
from 81°82 in 1881 to 82°80, or 1 per 
cent. The proportion of scholars exa- 
mined in the Fourth Standard and 
upwards also rose from 26°83 in 1881 to 
28-26 in 1882; and I regard it as one of 
the best features of the year that we are 
able to announce so large a number of 
scholars comparatively in the upper 
Standards. The number of certificated 
and assistant teachers rose from 44,580 
in 1881 to 48,118 in 1882, the increase 
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being 3,538; on the other hand, I am 
glad to say that the number of pupil 
teachers fell from 33,639 in 1881 to 
28,285 in 1882, being a decrease of . 
5,354, or at the rate of 6 per cent, due 
to the fact that the working of the New 
Oode requires more assistant masters. 
Now, the number of children on the roll 
of the voluntary schools last year was 
2,884,250 ; while that on the roll of the 
board schools was 1,305,862. The 
amount of fees in the voluntary schools 
was at the rate of 11s. per scholar, and 
in the board schools 9s. 4d. per scholar. 
The total amount of fees paid in all 
schools in 1881 was £1,509,000, and in 
1882 £1,586,000; the voluntary contri- 
butions having remained very much as 
they were—namely, at £724,846. The 
principal points of interest in the State- 
ment I make to the Committee are—first, 
that the accommodation has increased at 
about the same rate as in the previous 
year; and, secondly, that the increase in 
the number of children upon the register 
is 4,000 less than in the previous year, 
and 3,000 less than the increase of ac- 
commodation, the percentage of increase 
of children being nearly the same for 
both years. On the other hand, the in- 
crease in the number of children on the 
register shows a greater rise than in any 
year since 1870. There are now places 
for4,588,000 children ; but I would point 
out to the Committee that that supply 
must always be in excess of the demand, 
because many of them are not availed 
of; numbers of those in the rural dis- 
tricts becoming less and less availed of, 
the migration to towns necessitates a 
large increase there, but leaves an ex- 
cess in the country districts. Iam so 

to say that, according to the late Re- 
turns, several counties are much below 
one-sixth of their population with refer- 
ence to places, as will be seen when the 
Report is in the hands of hon. Members, 
which, as I believe, will be the case to- 
morrow morning, although I had hoped 
it would have been before, so as to have 
given them an opportunity of consider- 
ing it before this Vote came forward; 
which, contrary to my expectation, has 
been taken to-night, instead of next week 
at the earliest, as I anticipated it would 
be. With respect to the Standards ; in 
the Upper Standards, there has been a 
very large increase of scholars, the num- 
ber having risen from 535,442 in 1881 
to 599,029 in 1882, which shows a rise 
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from 26°83 to 28°26 in the Upper Stan- 
dards. But, Sir, that does not quite 
show the progress made in this respect. 
In 1872, the percentage of children 
examined in the Upper Standards was 
17°96, which rose. in 1878 to 20°77, and 
in 1882 to 28°26; but, at the same time, 
it must be borne in mind that this per- 
centage is calculated on a very much 
larger number of children in each case. 
In 1872, the number of children in the 
higher Standards was, in round num- 
bers, 118,000; that rose in 1878 to 
324,000, by a steady annual advance ; 
and in the year 1882 it stood at 599,029, 
which would show that steady progress 
had been made in Standards IV. to VII. 
Well, Sir, although this shows a steady 
progress, and, perhaps, to the mind of 
some, a very rapid progress, brought 
about, as I can testify, with a great deal 
of labour, there is still a great deal to be 
done, and I am not the man to stand 
here and diminish the importance of that 
work. I have always stated my opinion 
in this House, from the very outset of 
the work, that until we have brought in 
all the children, we cannot expect any- 
thing like an educated generation ; and 
that, even then, it will take 20 or 30 
years to get a thoroughly educated 
people. I say, now, there is room for 
improvement, because there are still 
500,000 children who are not on the 
register; and it seems a matter for sur- 

rise that, notwithstanding the num- 
ens who come in year after year, the real 
deficiency of the country in respect of 
education should have been so very much 
beyond the calculation of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), or any of us. We much 
deplore the shortness of the school life 
of the English child; if one ——— 

iece of Continental educational legis- 
Cites becomes law, that school life will 
be shorter than in the case of children in 
any country of Europe North of the Alps. 
The Belgian proposal is, that no child 
shall be employed who is under 12 years 
of age, and that every child shall be at 
school from the 6th to the 12th year; and 
that, I say, places every child in Europe 
on this side of Italy in a position more 
advantageous than the children in this 
country in respect of education. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has re- 
marked how very few children pass the 
higher Standards; but I say that this 
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is not to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider that there are more than 9,000 
parishes in England and Wales in which 


the Standard of total exemption is’ 


Standard IV. Out of 304,000 children 
presented in that Standard in 1881, 
130,000 disappeared from the register 
in 1882; and that process continues, 
because the children pass earlier and 
earlier out of school—a steady process 
of depletion is going on, by which the 
upper Standards are kept as low as pos- 
sible. On the other hand, I would point 
out to the Committee that if the children 
who now pass out of the schools at an 
early age, and on the attainment of 
Standard IV., were retained until the 
age of 12 or 13, the increase in the num- 
ber of children in the upper Standards 
would be something like 300,000 or 
400,000. Thousands of these children, 
when not restrained by the Factory 
and Workshops’ Act, have to begin 
labour soon after they reach the age of 
10; and I have in my hand a state- 
ment showing how much earlier than 
usual children are passing through the 
Standards. A deputation a short time 
since waited on me, asking that the 
standard of education might be lowered 
in the agricultural parish of Meare, in 
the county of Somerset. The parish, it 
appeared, was flooded, and things there 
were all in a bad way. Standard VY. 
was in use, and the deputation wanted 
Standard IY. to be substituted for it; 
and the clergyman of the parish put 
into my hand this paper, which shows 
the age at which the children passed 
the Fifth Standard in 1877, and the age 
at which they pass it now. In 1877 the 
average age at which the children 
passed Standard IV. was 14; in 1878 
it was 13 years 5 months; in 1879, 11 
years 8 months; in 1880, 11 years 2 
months; in 1881, 10 years 10 months; 
in 1882, 10 years 9 months; and in 
1883, the Standard was passed at the 
age of 10 years and 8 months. The age 
of 10 years and 8 months was that at 
which, no doubt, a large number of 
children in the country left school, and 
went to full-time agricultural employ- 
ments; and my fear is that many of 
these children, when they have attained 
the age of 13 or 14, will have forgotten 
all that they learnt at school. I have 
given a number of figures, which show 
the large expenditure of morey which 
has taken place, as well as the great 
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efforts and sacrifices which have been 
made in the cause of education, and I 
have shown what are the results. These, 
I regret to say, are not altogether com- 
mensurate with the expenditure ; and I 
am, moreover, of opinion that they can- 
not be so until we make up our minds 
to bring about something like unifor- 
mity of Standard throughout the coun- 
try, and, at least, to fix a Standard for 
full-time labour to be applied from one 
end of the country to the other. My opi- 
nion is that Standard LV. should be re- 
quired with half-time, and that Standard 
VY. should be passed before full-time 
labour is commenced. Great as are the 
efforts and sacrifices we are making in 
the cause of education, there is no doubt 
that other countries are making greater ; 
and I should like to give some idea of 
what is being done in this respect 
abroad. It is against my inclination to 
read long extracts; but I have recently 
received Returns from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers abroad as to the state of edu- 
cation in the countries in which they 
reside, and, with the permission of the 
Committee, I will refer to some pas- 
sages in them of a very striking charac- 
tar, which set forth our own deficiencies. 
There is a statement from Sir John 
Strachey to Earl Granville, to the effect 
that in Saxony, with a population of 
2,907,000 in 1880, the compulsory 
scholastic period continues from the 
sixth year until the scholar has com- 
pleted 14 years of age; that the pro- 
portion of children under the school 
liability is as 1 to 6 of the population, 
or, in exact figures, 16°80 for every 100 
souls, the dispensations allowed being 
too few to affect this proportion, which 
is the standard for children of all ages; 
that, in 1880, the children announced as 
liable to school attendance were 493,437, 
of whom the children in attendance 
were 492,912, and those on leave of 
absence, sick, inmates of asylums, &c., 
numbered 525; so that every child 
was accounted for. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: In free schools?} No. Saxony 
has never had free schools; she has 
the most perfect system of education. 
The compulsory finishing schools in 1880 
were attended by 68,672 scholars; the 
children who go out at 14 years of age 
to work attend night schools until they 
are 17 years of age, or until they have tho- 
roughly passed in the highest Standard. 
A similar state of things exists through- 
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out Germany. I have a Report of one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who visited 
Germany, and the account which he 
gives of the curriculum in the Berlin. 
schools is such as would astonish my 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. 8. Smith). It puts our curriculum 
in the shade, and is something altogether 
different from it. The children are 
required to attend from 7 v’clock in the 
morning until noon; and every child is 
expected to go through, and does go 
through, the whole of the prescribed 
eourse. The educational systems of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Swit- 
zerland, are almost upon the same lines ; 
but what is more surprising than these 
is the prodigious effort now being made 
in France. I believe that, for the pre- 
sent year, apart from school buildings, 
the grant made by the Central Govern- 
ment for Education, Science, and Art is 
£5,300,000, and that provision is made 
for 40,000 new schools, for which loans 
are to be made, and assistance given, by 
the Government. The City of Paris 
alone has spent three times as much per 
head as the City of London for the pur- 
poses of education. I am sure many 
hon. Members are asking themselves 
what we have to show for all our large 
expenditure ; and we hear constantly the 
inquiry whether our population is more 
moral, more orderly, more temperate, 
and less vicious and criminal, than it was 
before education was obtainable? Sir, 
it is idle to talk about the effect of edu- 
cation on the people of the country, 
seeing that we have only recently got 
the children into school; but there is, 
nevertheless, a great deal to encourage 
us in the success which has resulted 
from the measure of 1867. The adults 
of the criminal classes are just as igno- 
rant to-day as they were at the time 
of the passing of that Act ; I believe the 
percentage of those who read and write 
well is 2°45 ; the percentage of those who 
can neither read nor write is 30°9 of the 
men, and 40°10 of the women. But 
there is one phase of the subject which 
is encouraging. I believe the board 
schools have done much to remove many 
children from the streets. Recently, 
owing to an article which appeared in 
one of the newspapers, I have had to 
inquire into the state of juvenile cri- 
minality in Birmingham; there are 
always some people who are ready to 
have a fling at Birmingham. I sent 
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the article in question to Mr. George 
Dixon, who was a Member. of this 
House, and respected by everyone who 
knew him, and who has devoted his life 
to the education of the population of 
that town; I asked him how far the 
article was true. The point was whether 
indecent profanity was on the increase 
since the establishment of board schools ; 
and he replied to the effect that he had 
reason tocome tothe conclusion that since 
their establishment there had been a 
steady improvement in the language and 
manners of the children of the town. The 
average of juvenile offenders taken by 
the police before the magistrates was, 
for the five years before 1880, 1,373; 
the number in 1880 was 1,082; and in 
1881-2, 842; the reduction from 1,373 
to 842 being, I think, a very satisfactory 
result. But with regard to England, 
we have an excellent account in the last 
Report of the Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools. The maximum 
number of juvenile offenders was reached 
in 1869, when the number of boys and 
girls was 10,314; this number fell, in 
1875, to 7,212, since which year the num- 
ber has fallen steadily, and in 1882 it 
reached 5,483, notwithstanding the in- 
crease that has taken place in the popu- 
lation. Then, Sir, for Scotland, we have 
a similar gratifying result. In the year 
1872, when the Scotch Education Act 
was passed, the number of juvenile 
—— was 1,136, and that number 

as steadily fallen to 854; and the Edin- 
burgh prison, which used at one time 
to contain a great number of juvenile 
offenders, is now almost entirely vacant 
of that class. Every day I live I be- 
come more and more satisfied; and if 
we are to make any inroad upon the 
vice and criminality of the country we 
must commence by taking hold of the 
children in their very earliest ages, by 
nipping evil influences in the bud at 
the very outset of the child’s career, and 
not by leaving the child until it flaunts 
its vices in the streets, or is brought 
before the police court. We must take 
note of the beginning of their association 
with crime, by remarking their absence 
from school and the irregularity of their 
attendance. I look very hopefully to 
the Report I have received from the 
Royal Commissioners on Industrial 
Schools; and I can only repeat, espe- 
cially for Scotland, where they are very 
anxious to have Industrial Schools in- 
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troduced into their system, that I hope 
we shall be able to deal next Session 
with that question. Now some of the 
best friends of education think we are 
pressing too hard for intellectual work. 
I will not forestall the statement which 
I am sure will be ably made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool by 
going into that part of the question; 
but I must, for a moment, touch upon 
another kindred question, which seems 
to me to affect the health and the pro- 
gress of our school population. What- 
ever I may have to say in regard to the 
views of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool I will reserve until he 
has made his speech. My attention 
has been much attracted to two phases 
of this question; one has reference to 
what has been said about the alleged 
overwork of the children; and the other 
has reference to the wretched homes in 
which the mass of the children live, and 
the question of under-feeding. I am 
bound to say the question of under- 
feeding, as far as I can gather, is by far 
the most serious question of the two. 
Mr. Marchant Williams, one of the 
Inspectors of the School Board of Lon- 
don, has, from his own interest in the 
question, been making very careful 
inquiry inte the condition of all the 
thousands of children at present attend- 
ing the School Board schools in Lon- 
don. There is an impression among 
many people that education in London 
has not reached the class for which it 
was intended ; that we are not dealing 
with the poorest classes; and that the 
School Board of London is not bringing 
under the system the very poorest, 
most wretched, and most miserable 
among the outcast population. I can- 
not conceive a more mistaken notion, 
for anyone who takes up Mr. Marchant 
Williams’s Report, and who will visit 
the schools in Whitechapel, Finsbury, 
Marylebone, Walworth, or Bethnal Green 
will be somewhat astonished at the 
wretched character of the surroundings 
of the children, and the wretchedly-fed 
children who are to be found in those 
schools. My attention was first called 
to the question by an accident, which I 
will shortly relate to the Committee. I 
was referred to a school in the country 
which is doing marvellously good work, 
and which has had surprisingly good 
results among a scattered population, 
and I wanted to know how those results 
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were accounted for. I made an inquiry 
of the pon year with respect to that 
school, and I will state to the House 
the result. It was a rural school in 
Dorsetshire. | An hon. Member: Where- 
abouts?} It ison the Coast, at the vil- 
lage of Rousdon; and the results of 
that village school have been very start- 
ling. In 1880 there were on the books 
of the school 89 children ; the average 
attendance was 76; 79 were eligible for 
examination ; and there were passed 98 
per cent in reading, 96 per cent in writ- 
ing and spelling, 98 per cent in arith- 
metic, 56 per cent in geography, 79 per 
cent in grammar, 8 in literature, and 5 
in domestic economy. That was rather 
a heavy programme ; but, at the last 
inspection, which came off some two or 
three months ago, I find the following 
was the result:—There were 84 chil- 
dren on the books; the average attend- 
ance was 81°6; 81 out of the 84 were 
eligible for examination, and there 
passed 100 per cent in reading, 100 per 
cent in writing and spelling, 98 per cent 
in arithmetic, 100 per cent in geography, 
87 per cent in grammar; while 14 
passed a good examination in literature, 
and 1 passed well in domestic economy. 
Order, discipline, singing, and needle. 
work were reported good, and the school 
was classed ‘‘excellent.”” It is impos- 
sible that there could be a better school 
than that. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Was it under 
a master and mistress ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; there are 
both a master and mistress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : Is it a board 
school, or what? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is a National 
School, which was set up a few years 
ago by an hon. Member of this House, 
who, finding the success of the school 
lacking, the labourers wretchedly fed, 
the population poor and scattered over 
an extensive district, devised the means 
for getting better results than could 
ordinarily be obtained. He found that 
the children were poor and ill-fed, and 
that they could not walk three or four 
miles backwards and forwards to school 
two or three times a day, bringing with 
them wretched morsels of food for din- 
ner, with satisfactory results. Well, 
my hon. Friend who set up the school 

reeived that something must be done 
in the direction of feeding the children, 
as well as educating them, and he solved 
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the difficulty in this way. Hesaid—“I 
will give the children one meal 4-day 
on the five days a-week they attend the 
school, and they shall pay for that meal 
one penny a-day.”” My hon. Friend is 
a thorough business man, and he has 
vot an account of every penny spent 
and received, and the result is not un- 
interesting. I holdin my hand a record 
of the quantity of food supplied. The 
account of the expenditure was carefully 
kept to the utmost farthing; and, at the 
last examination, it was found that the 
total number of dinners given to the 
children was 110,221 from October, 1876, 
to December, 1882, at a total cost of 
107,406 pence, and they were good full 
meals for every child. If anyone 
doubts how it can be done, I have here 
the items of flour, suet, meat, potatoes, 
bread, rice, sugar, and every other 
article consumed in the dinners supplied 
in that school, the total number of which 
was 110,221, at a cost of 107,406 pence 
for seven years. The average of solid 
food per child was about eight ounces. 
It could be fairly said that 10 dinners, 
including cooking expenses and wear 
and tear, did not cost more than le. 
The girls assisted in the cooking, which 
was part of the curriculum of the school. 
I thought I ought to inquire from Her 
Majesty’s Inspector what his opinion 
was as to the experiment made in this 
rural school, and Mr. Howard writes— 

‘*T believe that Sir Henry Peek’s experiment 
has turned out a very great success. What 
strikes one at once in coming into the school 
is the healthy, vigorous look of the children, and 
that their vigour is not merely bodily, but comes 
out in the course of examination. There is a 
marked contrast between their appearance and 
their work on the day of inspection, and those 
of the children in many of the neighbouring 
schools. The mid-day meal is good, and without 
stint. It acts as an attraction, and induces re- 
gularity of attendance. In fact, the number 
on the register is 59, and the average attend- 
ance, above 56, speaks for itself; but, besides 
that, the dinners supply physical material, by 
which better brain work can be done. The 
examination hardly does justice to the condition 
of the school; it gives the number of classes ; 
but does not give the quality. In the accom- 
panying sheets I have put down some sta- 
tistics.”’ 
I will not give the statistics; but Mr. 
Howard shows that four out of five of 
the children passed easily. He goes on 
to say— 

“Their work is most thorough; but, without 
regular attendance and intelligence to act upon 
them, much of it would be thrown away. As 
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to the regular attendance, I find there are some 
children who have been in attendance 400 times 
a-year. It is not amazing, therefore, that this 
satisfactory result should have been produced.” 


The Inspector adds that— 


‘“‘ Tt is a real pleasure to examine the Rousdon 
School. Before the school was started, the edu- 
cation of the children of the neighbourhood 
was as low as in any part of the district.” 


He goes on to describe what was the 
real condition of the children in the 
neighbourhood. I do not bring this 
forward for the sake of complimenting 
the hon. Baronet opposite the Member 
for Mid Surrey (Sir Henry Peek) ; but I 
want to point a moral, and to show the 
connection between education and pro- 
perly feeding the children. This Rousdon 
School proves that children properly fed, 
and attending school regularly, not only 
enjoy a good physique and good health, 
but that they prosper in their education 
also. There is no over-pressure on those 
children, and it proves that there is no 
over-pressure where there is regular at- 
tendance and good feeding. The great 
difficulty we have to contend against is 
the lack of these two essentials. Let me 
refer the House to the case of the Jew’s 
Free School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields. It 
is a school where the teachers have to 
grapple with enormous and unheard-of 
difficulties. There are about 3,000 
children, who come in with a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, speaking a patots of two or three 
European languages, and most of them 
having some knowledge of Hebrew. 
The average attendance is 95 per cent, 
and the work done is amongst the highest 
in England. They pass a heavier cur- 
riculum, and in a Cone number of 
classes, than any other school. The 
school is in every way excellent. Then, 
how is it done? I myself asked how it 
could be done among such a wretched 
population. The children, when not at 
school, are employed in selling news- 
papers, or cigar lights, or lucifer 
matches. They are poor Jews’ chil- 
dren, put to earn something directly 
the school hours are over, and it is sur- 
prising what the enterprize of these 
people is. But considerable influence 
is exercised by the benevolence of the 
friends of the school, who not only pay 
great attention to the wants of the 
children generally, but also present gifts 
of clothing, and in other ways help the 
children to attend the school. I am 
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afraid that, in this respect, the Jews 
are very much better than the Chris- 
tians: In the West End, the Jews do 
their duty thoroughly by the children of 
the East End Jews. I wish I could see 
the West End Christians doing the same 
by the East End Christians. I have here 
a statement with regard to thrée other 
schools. The first is the Saffron Hill 
School, Farringdon Road. It isa school 
supported by 318 families, 182 of which, 
or 58 per cent, live each in one room 
only. There are others who live two in 
a room; and so they go on, living one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, and even ten in a room. Fifty- 
eight per cent of the children of the 
Saffron Hill School in the Farringdon 
Road come out of those wretched homes 
of one room. The Golden Lane School 
is supported by 487 families, 400 of 
which, or 82 per cent, reside in one 
room only; 21 per cent have six persons 
and upwards in a room. The Tower 
Street Schools, Seven Dials, are sup- 
ported by 339 families, 289 of which, or 
85 per cent, reside in one room each ; 
eight of these families have nine persons 
in a single room; and so they range, 
from one to eight, nine, and ten persons 
in a single room. I am taking advan- 
tage of Mr. Marchant Williams’s figures 
in regard to this question, and he reports 
upon a considerable number of schools. 
In the Drury Lane School the per- 
centage of attendance is very excel- 
lent. .The average attendance is 86 in 
the boys’ department, 86 in the girls’, 
and 71 in the infants’ department; 52 
per cent of the children come from 
families living in one room only; 3 per 
cent from families residing in two rooms; 
and 12 per cent live in more than two 
rooms. The Vere Street School, close to 
Clare Market, was examined by Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, and he states that the way 
in which the boys recited a poem showed 
that they were extremely intelligent 
children, and that they had thoroughly 
mastered what they had learned. Never- 
theless, 75 per cent of those children 
belonged to families who reside in one 
room only. Many of the ehildren are 
the offspring of the criminal and vicious 
classes. The children are to be pitied, 
and are sometimes found faint from 
want of food. Indeed, in many cases, 
persons have gone out to buy bread for 
the children, in order to enable them to 
stand the school labour. But if any: 
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body supposes that these children are 
better out of school than in, it is the 
greatest possible mistake in the world. 
It is the one bright spot in the child’s 
existence; it is his only place of hap- 
piness and comfort, and he is under 
good sanitary regulations while he is at 
school. He is warm, and well fed, and 
is subject to cheerful exercises, including 
singing and physical training, which are 
most enjoyable to him. Indeed, the 
children cry when their mothers want to 
keep them at home, and they cry also 
when the holidays come. There cannot 
be a better proof of what is being done 
by bringing the child into the school. 
I have only given the Committee facts 
with regard to three or four schools; 
but I could give a great many more, 
and I could show that all over London 
a fearful state of things exists, and that 
it behoves people with human hearts 
and ordinary minds to do something in 
order to help the children to attend 
school. I must say that my Friend the 
hon. Baronet who sits opposite the Mem- 
ber for Mid Surrey (Sir Henry Peek) 
has set an example which ought to be 
taken up all over London. There is no 
country in which so little has been done 
to help the children to go to school as in 
our own country—I mean to help them 
with food and, clothing. Great sacrifices 
have been made by benevolent so- 
cieties in America to rescue thousands of 
children from the streets of New York 
and elsewhere. Indeed, the results of 
those efforts have been something which 
we, in England, could hardly realize ; 
but we now see that 10 dinners can be 
provided for 1s.; and if the West End 
would only do a little more in charity 
for the children of the East End, thou- 
sands of these children might be saved 
from broken health, and induced regu- 
larly to attend school. I am afraid I 
have detained the Committee too long; 
but I have very little more to say. 
While I hear complaints that we are 
overloading the children with work, 
I should like to say a word to the 
teachers and managers, as to making 
their curriculum too hard. I believe that 
this is not for a love of gain merely, 
because I find it is quite as bad where 
the teachers are paid a fixed salary ; but 
it is done for mere ambition—from the 
desire to be successful in competition, 
and a desire to stand well with the 
managers of school boards. The ten- 
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dency is to overload the Time Tables and 
to cram the children; but I believe it 
will be found that this system will not 
pay in the end. The teacher who teaches 
two class subjects gets 2s. a-head; but 
he only gets 1s. if the work is not well 
done; and it is far better to do one 
well, and get 2s. for it, than to teach 
two imperfectly, and only get the same 
result. I would urge everybody not to 
be so ambitious; but let the aim be to 
do solid and thorough good work. We 
have now just entered upon the first 
Code of the new Act, which I believe 
will produce greater thoroughness, and 
discourage the overloading of the Time 
Table. I know that one thing com- 
plained of is the caprice of the Inspec- 
tors. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
detain the Committee for a moment or 
two, while I state what has been done 
in this direction, in order to secure 
evenness and uniformity of administra- 
tion, and to prevent teachers and man- 
agers from being subjected to the indivi- 
vidual caprice of the Inspector. To 
insure uniformity, the country has been 
mapped out into 10 districts, an ex- 
perienced person having been put over 
each ; a list of points upon which dis- 
cretion is left to Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, and on which methods may vary, 
has been drawn up, and we have 
arranged for a conference of the heads 
of the 10 districts, at which rules of 
procedure can be arrived at amongst 
themselves to be applied generally 
throughout the country. We have also 
provided for a provincial conference in 
each of the 10 districts, Cambridge, 
Sheffield, London, Neweastle, &c., with 
suffragans to go over the same ground. 
Arrangements have been made for sum- 
marizing the results of the provincial 
conference, in order that there may be 
a comparison in successive years. The 
seniors are to be advised of the results 
of every three months’ work by the Dis 
trict Inspectors, and it is intended that 
there shall be an additional exchange 
of visits, and a general supervision of 
each division by a senior ; and I believe 
that year by year we shall get the 
examinations much closer together than 
they ever have been before. I do not 
hesitate to say that hitherto, in some 
instances, the questions put by the 
Inspectors have assumed the aspect of 
arithmetical problems altogether opposed 
to reason and common sense. The 
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queries put to the children have been 
more like conundrums and puzzles, 
than plain, straightforward questions ; 
and, instead of having elicited the in- 
telligence of the children, they have 
been of such a nature as to defy 
them to answer them. We want to 
stop that, and the only way we can 
do it is by constant comparison. As 
I have said, the senior is to be ad- 
vised of the result of every three months’ 
work of the District Inspectors, and we 
shail then be able to see all that is doing, 
and whether anything is going wrong. 
Arrangements have also been made to 
divide the duties between the senior and 
his subaltern, and the Inspectors will be 
able to go into any district in order to 
compare notes and see what the exami- 
nation is. Having done this, we think 
we ought to insist upon fair trade be- 
tween the teachers and managers by 
imposing average uniform tests upon 
every subject. I am glad to say that 
from one end of England to the other 
the interest taken in education is rather 
increasing than abating. Nothing is 
more absorbing to the man who puts his 
heart into the work; he only wants to 
know the amount of good done under 
his own eyes, and he is content to see 
the results of his zeal realized. How- 
ever as gl may find fault with and 
sneer and scoff at education, everyone 
who has done good work in connection 
with it must see the blessed results which 
have been produced. Scotland has always 
been the pioneer in education, and the 
Scotch people are still doing their work 
exceedingly well, and holding their own 
admirably. While England is earning 
16s., Scotland is earning 17s. 8d. ; and I 
am afraid it will be a long time before 
we overtake them, either in the amount 
of our grants, or in the quality of edu- 
cation, and the number of subjects in 
which the Scotch children pass. But 
Scotland has got advantages over Eng- 
land. They havea high position of long 
standing, and the dato have a thorough 
appreciation of education. Moreover, 
they have a Commission which is doing 
Y sascery work in Scotland—namely, the 

ucational Endowments Commission, 
under the Bill which passed last year. 
That Commission is devoting itself loyally 
and manfully to its work. There are 
between 200 and 300 schemes already 
before them; and it is expected that 
Scotland, by means of that Commission, 
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and by means of the munificence of its 
people, and by their efforts for educa- 
tion, will be able to obtain enormous 
educational benefits. There has been 
something like £150,000 spent for a new 
technical College at Dundee; and with 
the endowments from private munifi- 
cence I believe Scotland will gradually 
acquire that ladder which will bridge 
over the gulf between the elementary 
and the higher schools, and provide 
technical schools for the instruction of 
its workmen. There is no lack of educa- 
tional zeal in Scotland, and there is no 
question which we could touch upon in 
regard to which there is so much senti- 
ment as there is in regard to education 
in Scotland. Then, again, the Welsh 
people are making extraordinary sacri- 
fices. I have been astonished to learn 
of the sacrifices made by all classes, and 
especially by the miners, on behalf of the 
proposed Welsh University. I am told 
that hundreds of miners have subscribed 
£5 or £10 a-piece for that purpose to 
be paid by weekly instalments. I should 
not have conceived it possible that such 
people would have had so much appre- 
ciation of higher education as to make 
such sacrifices from their luxuries and 
comforts in order to give the children of 
Wales the benefit of higher education. 
I greatly regret that the Government 
have not been able to pass the Inter- 
mediate Education Bill for Wales this 
year ; but I trust that early next Session 
we shall be able to do so. In all the 
great centres of England new technical 
Colleges are springing up. An immense 
amount of public support and generosity 
has been manifested. Our manufac- 
turers are beginning to find that know- 
ledge is really power, both morally 
as well as intellectually; and nothing 
is more wanted in regard to our in- 
dustry than that kind of scientific 
education, which will enable our work- 
people to use to the best advantage the 
materials they have to deal with. We 
have not yet acquired the state of things 
described by the French Minister, who, 
at a particular time, said that all the 
boys in France, of a given Standard, 
were learning a particular lesson; and 
I hope we shall never attempt a mecha- 
nical uniformity of that character. The 
Royal Commission on Technical Educa- 
tion has now been at work for nearly 
three years. It has traversed the whole 
of Europe, making an inspection of every 
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School, Oollege, and University; and 
the Commissioners have done this en- 
tirely at their own cost. I do not know 
if there ever was a Royal Commission 
before where every Member paid his own 
expenses and devoted his time so freely 
and so largely to the benefit of the public 
as these Gentlemen have done. I am 
sure that the country will reap the 
eatest advantage from their labours. 
eare in the midst of a time of growth, 
and I hope of increasing strength, in 
regard to the education of the people; 
and, imperfectly asI have been Able to 
place before the Committee the Vote I 
am asking for to-night, I believe that if 
we will only be patient and continuous 
and persistent in our work, in another 
generation England will have really na- 
tional education, although the Minister 
may not be able to put his hand on his 
watch and say—‘“ At this moment, all 
the children in the country are learning 
such a subject, and doing such a sum ;”’ 
for, as I have said, I hope that time 
never will come; but I do trust that in 
our Own way, and in our own time, we 
shall raise English education to a posi- 
tion in which it will bear favourable 
comparison with the education of the 
world. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving a Vote to complete 
the sum of £1,938,980 for Public Edu- 
cation. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ; 

‘*That a sum, not exceeding £1,938,930, be 
granted to Her aeons to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment, during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884, for Public Edu- 
cation in England and Wales, including Ex- 
penses of the Education Office in London.”’ 


Mr. 8. SMITH said, he rose to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
subject of which he had given Notice— 
namely, the over-strain on both pupils 
and teachers under our present system 
of education; but, in the first place, he 
should like to say a word or two to con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella) on the admirable Statement 
he had just made. He (Mr. 8. Smith) 
could assure the House that if the hearts 
of other hon. Members had been touched, 
as his had been, by the deep sympathy 
the right hon. Gentleman had p wid 
for the poor and neglected children who 
filled the slums and poor neighbour- 
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hoods of the crowded streets of our 
great towns, they would join him in 
the hope that the words spoken by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and the sug- 
gestions he had thrown out, would bear 
much fruit in the future. He thought 
it was a great scandal that a country 
like England, the wealthiest in the 
world, should have so large a mass of 
uncared-for and neglected children—a 
certain source of untold evil in the future. 
He had no desire to speak on this subject 
of over-strain in any spirit of antagonism 
to the growing education of the country, 
for no one took a deeper interest than he 
did in educational advancement; and he 
had done all that he could for many 
years to help forward the education of 
the children of the town with which he 
was connected. He could assure the 
Committee that he felt great satisfaction 
in the advancement which had been 
made within the last few years in the 
matter of education; and he desired 
also to bear testimony to the able man- 
agement of the Education Department 
under its present accomplished Head, 
and to the excellent work it had per- 
formed. But all things human had 
their faults; and he believed it was his 
duty to say that faults and defects of a 
serious kind had been growing up in 
connection with our educational system, 
which were partly a result of the 
very success of the educational system 
itself. He had been hearing from time 
to time, for some years past, of the 
grievous injury done to children, as well 
as to teachers, and more particularly 
to pupil teachers, through the exces- 
sive competition engendered by our 
modern educational system. He believed 
these consequences were, to a great ex- 
tent, the result of an ambition to obtain 
the largest share of the Government 
grant it was possible to get, and which 
could only be obtained by pushing 
children forward beyond their strength. 
He had himself met with cases of young 
girls whose health had been seriously 
injured by the over-pressure of our 
school system, and it had led him to 
make inquiries into the subject. As the 
result of those inquiries, he had within 
the last month or two come into posses- 
sion of a large amount of correspondence 
from all parts of the country, which 
more than confirmed the suspicions he 
had entertained before. Many of the 
letters, received from competent and re- 
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liable persons, contained such a tale 
of suffering endured by the children 
and the younger teachers as made his 
heart very sad; and he was sure that, 
if those letters were read to the Com- 
mittee, the effect they would produce 
upon hon. Members would be the same 
as that which they had made upon 
his own mind. He would ask the in- 
dulgence of the Committee for a very few 
minutes, while he quoted some extracts, 
well selected, from the great mass of 
correspondence which had come before 
him. He would spare the time of the 
Committee as much as possible; but it 
was quite impossible to give anything 
like an adequate view of the subject 
without asking for a little indulgence 
from hon. Members. He would first 
read an extract of a letter from Mrs. 
Reynolds, the Lady Superintendent of 
the Training College for Mistresses at 
Cheltenham—a very able lady indeed. 
She said— 

“T constantly hear from teachers of the evils 
of the present high-pressure system, and it is 
worthy of note that these complaints come most 
from the most able and successful teachers. 
Such often say—‘ My heart aches for these poor 
children ; it is downright cruelty to drive them 
as I do; but I must do it.’ If one suggests that 
it would be better to act rightly and wisely by 
the children, even at the risk of. a reduced 
grant, one is met by the reply—‘ But if I do 
not drive, and get the grant, the managers will 
get someone else who will; they must have 
the money.’ I believe the evil is greater in 
voluntary than in board schools; partly be- 
cause they have not so good a staff; and 
‘partly because the managers are more com- 
pletely dependent on the grant for their sup- 
port. It is well worthy of remark that a large 
number of poor children are unable to use their 
brains as they ought for want of food, to say 
nothing of the want of proper clothing and 
pure air; and yet these wretched children have 
to be driven and forced, that they may do as 
much as the thriving children of the well-to-do 
artizans or respectable clerks.” 

He a agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman when he expressed a belief 
that a large proportion of children were 
altogether under-fed, and that the food 
they obtained was neither sufficient in 
quantity, nor suitable in quality, to en- 
able them to comply with the demands 
made upon them in connection with their 
school work; yet, as Mrs. Reynolds 
said— 

‘* These wretched children have to be driven 
and forced, that they may do as much as the 
thriving children of well-to-do artizans or re- 
spectable clerks.” 


He would now read an extract from a 
Mr. S, Smith 
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lady, with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted—a lady who had been inte- 
rested in the management of schools 
for 30 years past, and who had herself 
had charge of a number of orphan girls, 
whom she brought up and educated. 
Upon every word stated by this lady he 
could depend. She said— 


“IT cannot resign to any Inspector the value 
of my 30 years’ experience. maintain 
that in my almost daily visits to the schools I 
had the power of looking behind the scenes, 
which they never can possess. Teachers and 
pupil teachers are over-worked, and children are 
puzzled and worried and punished because they 
cannot rise to the Standard required. There is 
too much hard work for the brains of girls and 
little children. I have -watched one school 
through the different phases of its history—1st, 
private management; 2nd, moderate Govern- 
ment inspection; 3rd, high pressure, which is 
how I would designate the present phase. The 
requirements of the Code for Infants and Girls’ 
Schools are far too high. Little children under 
seven are expected to do things which gentle- 
men of any sense would be very sorry for their 
children to do. For instance, in arithmetic, 
children from five to seven, scarcely able to hold 
slate and pencil, are required to put sums down 
(from dictation), requiring a knowledge of tens, 
hundreds, and thousands. This is done by the 
poor child, but at the cost of temper and 
time on the part of the teacher, and of exceed- 
ing worry on the part of the child. The In- 
spectors see the result of this tremendous 
labour, long hours (far too long for little brains), 
and they deem all is well; but teachers and 
pupil teachers are greatly over-worked, and lose 
spirit and health, and, in some cases, life. I 
heard from a friend of mine, who had some 
management ina school at Bootle, of two bright 
girls, both of whom died of brain fever, caused 
apparently by the worry of seeking to prepare 
their classes, while they, themselves, were pre- 
paring for examinations.”’ 


He might say, in connection with that 
statement, that a great number of deaths 
from brain fever had come before him 
in the course of his inquiries, both 
among the children and among the 
teachers. She went on to say— 


*‘ Some of our teachers lost their health, and 
had to give up. If the Code were more reason- 
able, the children would be able to have more 
solid teaching in really useful things, tended to 
fit them for the duties of life.” 


He would now ask the Committee to 
listen to a letter from Mr. Francis Peek, 
late member of the London School 
Board. Mr. Peek. wrote to him as fol- 
lows :— 

* ‘When on the London School Board, I ob- 
served a tendency, which I have since found 
extends to other school boards, as well as to the 
Government Inspectors, and even the Educa- 
tion Department itself, to welcome every sug- 
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gestion for an increase of the number of sub- 
ects taught in elementary schools; and as the 
Inspectors are perpetually striving to ‘screw 
up’ teachers and scholars to an ideal excellence 
in all sorts of subjects, it is absolutely impos- 
sible that children of tender age can digest 
most of them.” 


In regard to that statement, he might 
say that he had been gratified at the 
remarks which had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman with reference to the 
subject. Mr. Peek went on to say— 


‘“« As, however, a pass in these brings an extra 
nt, the result is ‘ cramming’ on the part of 
the teachers, and superficiality in the children, 
who seldom retain for long what has been thus 
‘crammed’ into them; while even the little 
that is retained is in such disorder that it is 
ractically useless. Payment of the teachers 
. results greatly aggravates the mischief, and 
the whole system makes the profession of a 
school teacher a misery, too often destructive of 
both health and peace of mind. In face of all 
common sense and experience we are torturing 
our teachers in an attempt to turn children, 
with no natural advantages, into painful phan- 
toms of undigested knowledge. I am convinced 
that we are thus destroying the health, elasti- 
city, and power of enjoyment of the rising 
generation, and that the certain effect of such 
an over-strain, if persevered in, will be a sad 
deterioration of the English people, both phy- 
sically and mentally.” 


These were very serious and grave 
words, coming from one who had paid as 
much attention to education as any man 
in that House. Personally, he (Mr. 8. 
Smith) was convinced, from the evidence 
which had come before him, that expe- 
rience in regard to the present school 
system. proved that its tendency was 
to weaken the physical stamina and 
mental power of the children sub- 
jected to it, and that, ultimately, it 
must tend to deteriorate some of those 
high qualities for which the British race 
had hitherto been somuch distinguished. 
Some might think that an extravagant 
opinion; but he would read a few 
lines from a very competent autho- 
rity—Professor Gamgee—Brackenbury 
Professor of Physiology in Owen’s Col- 
lege, Victoria University. Professor 
Gamgee wrote as follows :— 

“Several years ago, when acting as assistant 
— ‘to the Manchester Hospital for Sick 

hildren, I had occasion again and again to 
notice the bad effects of excessive work un 
the feeble organization-of children attending 
the board schools. Amongst the patients attend- 
ing the di connected with the Hospital, 
such cases uently occurred, ially among 
girls. Severe headaches, sleeplessness, and other 
symptoms, characterize these cases ; and I have, 
indeed, often made the observation to persons 
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who have spoken to me of overwork, that the 
most characteristic and undeniable cases of over- 
worked brain are to be found amongst the chil- 
dren, especially the girls, attending our public 
elementary schools.” 

He had another testimony, from a very 
able physician in Scotland, of large ex- 
"gre Strachan, of Dollar, who 
said— 


“My experience, gained during 20 years’ 
medical practice, leads me to look upon the great 
pressure now brought to bear upon school work 
asa very serious evilindeed. It has always been 
found, too, that the continued strain upon the 
growing brain, when it does not induce disease 
and death, interferes with the development, and 
prevents the brain attaining to its full strength 
and vigour.’’ 


He believed no truer words had ever 
been written. Dr. Strachan went on to 
say— 


“ Formerly, only the clever children suffered ; 
but the Code has changed all this. The duller 
children who form the ‘ tail’ of the class must, in 
some way or other, be brought on a level with 
the clever ones, and alas! for the ‘tail.’ Prizes 
have no keen attraction for them. As with the 
old man’s donkey, when the bait hung before 
their noses fails to tempt them on, they must be 
whipped up from behind—and a great deal of 
whipping-up it requires. Still, it must be done, 
or the Inspector will give a bad report, and the 
teacher will lose his money, perhaps his situa- 
tion. ‘The ‘ tail’ and the ‘ head’ must, by some 
means or another, be kept abreast, and all must 
equally toil along the weary path of childhood, 
and be alike worn out before manhood is 
reached.” 


These were very strong statements, but 
they only represented hundreds of simi- 
lar ones received from all parts of the 
country ; and the only difficulty he had 
to contend with was that of making 
a selection out of the vast amount of 
materials he possessed. He did not 
know whether it would be right for him 
to detain the Committee much longer ; 
but he had still many interesting papers 
in his possession, from which he would 
just give one or two brief quotations. 
He had one from an able man, known 
personally to himself, who had long been 
a schoolmaster. He wrote— 

‘“* By the pressure of the Code I was positively 
driven from the work of teaching at the early 
age of 50, the alternative being an early grave, 
or an asylum. How many younger men have 
succumbed under this ‘ reign of terror’ (I can 
give it no milder name), I could relate from m 
own experience. After resigning teaching, 
travelled a good deal in Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States, observing specially the 
difference between the schools in these countries 
and the inspected schools in England in the 
following particulars.” 
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He wished to call the attention of the 
House especially to what followed :— 


‘1, The careworn and anxious look of both 

teachers and children in inspected schools in 
Englandare in striking contrast with the joyous, 
cheerful appearance of the children in the 
American schools, especially. 2. In none of 
these countries is the principle of paying teachers 
upon the results of the examination of each in- 
dividual child ever dreamed of. In 1876, I at- 
tended an International Congress of Educators 
in Philadelphia. Most of the States were repre- 
sented, and most of the countries of Europe. 
When I described the system of examination in 
English inspected schools, everybody expressed 
the utmost astonishment and incredulity, and 
asked whether Englishmen were mad in this 
matter.” 
In connection with that subject he had 
also the testimony of Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, of King’s College, Cambridge, who 
said that— 

‘ At the International Educational Congress 

held in Brussels, in 1880, the English system of 
payment by results met with universal dis- 
approval.” 
He had also the testimony of the medi- 
cal attendant of one of the largest 
lunatic asylums in Scotland—namely, 
Dr. Clouston, of the Royal Asylum, 
Morningside, Edinburgh— 

‘*In my professional experience in this 
asylum, where we have 500 pauper patients, 
and 300 private patients, and 350 yearly admis- 
sions, I have constant proofs of the ill effects 
on the brain of wrong methods of education.” 
There was other testimony as to the 
effect of this high-pressure system in 
bringing about lunacy. Mr. R. M. 
Chamney, head of the Training College 
for Male Teachers at Cheitenham, said— 

“Tam quite sure that the present forcing 
system is unwise, and doing harm both to 
education itself and to the children who are 


subject to its influence. The best and truest 
teachers feel its evils most acutely.” 


The Principal of the Sheffield Collegiate 
School also stated— 

‘My predecessor gave free tuition at this 

school to six boys of exceptional abilities taken 
from the board schools. All these boys fought 
their way up the school, and all took high first 
classes in the Cambridge locals; but just when 
they appeared to give the highest promise they 
broke down with one exception.” 
He then detailed the history of the five 
who, far from realizing their early 
promise, had become stranded wrecks, 
and added— 


“This induced me to give up the scholar- 
ships.” 


The evil of which he (Mr. S. Smith) 
Ur, 8. Smith 
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complained ran through the whole edu- 
cational system of the country from top 
to bottom. From this undue pressure 
and constant cramming, he believed the 
children of the wealthy suffered as 
much as those of the poor, and it had 
one effect which he regarded as most 
serious. It was reported on high medi- 
cal testimony that brain disease among 
the children in Scotland had risen in the 
last decade by about one-half as com- 
pared with the previous decade—the 
figures given by Dr. Beveridge in the 
decade ending 1868 having been 5°8 of 
deaths from diseases of the brain, against 
7°7 in the next decade in eight of the 
large towns in Scotland. [Mr. Mun- 
DELLA asked what the hon. Member was 
quoting from?] He was quoting from 
statistics compiled by Dr. Robert Beve- 
ridge, physician to the Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary, which were corroborated by 
statements made in other quarters; and 
he was sorry to say they all tended to 
prove the great increase of brain dis- 
ease amongst children—a result which 
he undoubtedly believed to be due to 
the present system of forcing and cram- 
ming. It would only weary the House 
if he were to go through the vast 
amount of statistics which he had from 
various sources, such as Dr. Richardson, 


Professor Owen, and others; and he 


would now only state the conclusion he 
had drawn. He thought that the chief 
error of the present system of education 
was the forcing of all children of a 
similar age to the same point, the at- 
tempting to keep abreast of each other 
strong children and weak children, clever 
and stupid children, children from cul- 
tured homes and children who came 
from homes in which there was not 
the slightest kind of culture. An 
attempt was made to bring all these 
children up alike to the same standard ; 
and he believed that, physiologically 
speaking, that was a total mistake. 
There was as much difference in the 
intellectual calibre of children as in 
their physical and muscular powers, as 
everyone knew who had paid any atten- 
tion to the subject. One child, at eight 
years of age, would commit to memory 
as much as another could scarcely 
manage when it had attained 16. One 
child could hardly be taught to spell, 
whatever devices were resorted to, while 
another learnt at once. Another child 
had no capacity for numbers; while 
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others had an abnormal capacity for 
them. There never was a greater 
absurdity than to attempt to bring chil- 
dren of the same age up to the same 
standard of knowledge. It was quite as 
absurd as it would be to attempt to 
force all boys of the same age to lift 
the same weight, or run the same 
distance, in an hour. There was, he 
repeated, the same difference in the 
mental capacity of children as there 
was in their physical and muscular 
powers. Many slow children who did 
not do well in examinations turned 
out the most robust and useful men and 
women ; whereas, on the other hand, the 
nervous and precocious children usually 
declined, and made no mark in after- 
life. He believed that it was a well- 
known fact that a large number of 
precocious children proved sad failures, 
and greatly disappointed the expecta- 
tions of their friends in after-life. He 
was prepared to say that the Standards 
adopted by the school boards were, in 
many instances, a great deal too high— 
certainly, a great deal too high for poor 
children in the East End of London. 
The great evil of the system was that 
it forced all children to undergo identical 
training. The schoolmaster was forced 
to put great pressure upon his pupils, in 
order to get as many passes as possible in 
the examination. One who had already 
screwed his scholars up to the highest 
pressure was told that unless he brought 
up the school to, say, 95 per cent of 
passes, he would lose his situation; and 
thus the screw was applied harder and 
harder every year, until, at last, the 
result became quite alarming. Taking 
100 children in any well - conducted 
school, there would be no difficulty, he be- 
lieved, in passing 80 per cent of them; but 
to pass 90 or 95 per cent meant forcing 
the children far beyond their powers; 
and, in some cases, especially of weakly, 
stupid, and dull children, it almost meant 
death. It was a merciless system, and 
its tendeney was quite as strongly felt 
by the school teachers and by the school 
managers as by the children. He might 
state that a great number of cases had 
been brought before him, in which little 
children of eight or ten years of age 
suffered from sleeplessness. They lay 
awake at night, going over their lessons ; 
and when they got up in the morning 
they were unable to eat their breakfast, 
but were quite worn out, and were 
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then forced off to school to begin work 
again. One lady friend told him that 
in the village in which she lived some 
cases had occurred which quite puzzled 
the doctors. There was a new disease 
which had broken out among the chil- 
dren. The little things could not sleep 
at night, and had got into the way of 
going over the sums they had learnt in 
school. The doctors could not make it 
out, until two of the children died of 
brain fever; and then, at last, it began 
to dawn upon them that it was the 
effect of over-pressure at school. He 
believed that persons with strong brains, 
and strong physiques, had very little 
idea of the terrible effect which the 
system he had described produced upon 
little children, and especially upon girls. 
No doubt, if we went on, generation 
after generation, increasing the tendency 
to nervousness in the young, especially 
in girls, we should go down in the scale 
of nations ; and many of the advantages 
we had hitherto enjoyed from the robust 
constitutions and vigorous faculties which 
had distinguished the natives of Great 
Britain from ancient times would be lost 
toourcountry. The New England States 
had, for a long time, practised a high- 
pressure system of education; and the 
result was to be seen in nervousness 
developed to a high degree, with peo- 
ple pale, sickly, and suffering from 
dyspepsia. He was told, on good autho- 
rity, that if the New England States were 
not constantly supplied with fresh blood 
from Europe, there would be a tendency 
on the part of the population to die out. 
He had hitherto said very little about 
the pupil teachers; but he wished to | 
remark that the sufferings of the children 
were not at all equal to those which had 
to be endured by,the pupil teachers. 
He did not think there was any class 
of people in the British Isles so over- 
strained and over-taxed as these poor 
pupil teachers. Many of them were 
young girls, who were subjected toa great 
strain at a time when it was most dan- 
gerous that any pressure should be put 
upon them at all; and yet they were 
compelled not only to labour in the 
schools for five hours per day, but they 
were expected afterwards to study for 
another five hours as well. And that 
was not all, for they had not even a 
Saturday half-holiday. The Saturday 
holiday was almost unknown to pupil 
teachers in our large towns. He was 
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told that in the London board schools 
the pupil teachers had to work from 
half-past 8 in the morning till 8 o’clock 
in the evening of Saturday. They had 
to attend lectures and classes without 
end, so that life was one incessant grind ; 
and several instances had come before 
him of loss of memory, loss of eyesight, 
partial paralysis, and general break- 
downs. Many of the cases were most 
lamentable. He could see no remedy 
except the gradual discarding of pupil 
teachers altogether. as part of the ma- 
chinery of teaching, and supplying their 
places by properly-certificated teachers 
of older years. Masters and mistresses of 
schools were also over-worked, and one 
effect produced upon them by the system 
was irritability of temper. They were 
so over-worked that they often became 
quite irritable, and lost their temper with 
the children ; and the school, instead of 
being a place of happiness and content- 
ment, where the teacher set an example 
of moderation and calm demeanour to- 
wards the children, was one where he 
gave way to temper, and whipped and 
spurred the poor children, until the school 
became—he was going to say a place of 
torture—but he would say, the very re- 
verse of what they would desire a school 
to be. It seemed to him that the whole 
educational system of England was 
suffering from ‘‘ cram.” He was very 
sorry to see that we were getting into 
the way of making every test of human 
life depend upon an examination. He 
could not conceive anything more in- 
jurious to the highest faculties of man 
than this system of ‘‘ cram,” which was 
destroying, to a large extent, the thinking 
and reasoning power of the human mind. 
Young people who passed well were 
constantly spurred on to attain some 
higher standard, which could only be 
reached by crowding the mind with 
crude, ill-digested knowledge, which 
weakened the thinking powers, and 
roduced weariness and satiety in after- 
ife. After having passed such severe 
condemnation upon our educational 
system, it might be asked if he had any 
recommendations to offer. He did not 
pretend to offer any complete panacea 
for a class of evils which had sprung 
up gradually during a series of years. 
The first thing was for the country.to 
realize the extent of the evil, and then 
the remedy was likely to be devised. 
There were, however, some points which 
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had suggested themselves to him, and 
which he might refer to before con- 
cluding his observations: He was of 
opinion that education should have a 
more direct bearing upon the work of 
life, and that its object should be to fit 
children, when they reached mature age, 
to act the part of good citizens, and to 
discharge, with vigour and robustness, 
the functions they would be called upon 
to fulfil in the world. It was evident 
that in any system of education which 
would tend to fit a child for the duties 
of life, the physical powers must be at- 
tended to quite as much as those which 
were intellectual. There should not be 
more than three hours per day of pure 
study or mental work for young children. 
Dr. Richardson, one of the highest 
authorities we possessed on hygiene, 
declared that the time set apart for 
study should not exceed that amount. 
He (Mr. S. Smith) believed that Dr. 
Richardson was perfectly right, and that 
the amount of work done by a young 
child in a day should not exceed three 
hours. Then, after these three hours of 
mental study were over, he would allow 
some time to be spent in gymnastics, sing- 
ing, and other exercises, which did not 
draw upon the mind. He thought that 
the Education Department should turn 
its attention much more than it had 
done to gymnastics. Let them remem- 
ber that the playground was just as 
essential for the well-being of a child 
as the school-room. They ought to send 
out a Circular with instructions to all 
the schools of the country, vointing out 
what were the requisites for sound 
physical health. One of those was that 
the school-room should be cleared every 
hour, when the windows should be 
opened, so that a fresh supply of air 
could come in. He had known of chil- 
dren kept in a small room for an un- 
reasonable number of hours, till the 
atmosphere became quite foul, in the 
vain attempt to force the dull children 
up to the level of the clever ones. In 
many cases children were kept in-school 
for three hours at a time, without being 
allowed a draught of fresh air, and they 
were sometimes detained till 6 in the 
evening, while the teachers were striving 
to force on the stupid ones to the re- 
quired standard. The next thing he 
would suggest was that there should be 
a medical inspection of schools. Among 
the Inspectors there should be a certain 
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number of medical men, who had sym- 
pathy with children, and a knowledge 
of the nature of children; and there 
might be among them some leading 
sanitarians, of whom this country now 
possessed a large number. Then there 
ought also to be a Commission to visit the 
various schools in the country, carefully 
noting everything bearing upon health, 
consulting the parents, and inquiring as 
to the various affections of the children, 
such as sleeplessness, want of appetite, 
nervousness, &c. He believed such tales 
would be told to the Commission as the 
House of Commons little imagined, and 
then Reports could be laid before Parlia- 
ment from time to time. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council had alluded to the importance of 
extending feeding schools amongst the 
poor. He (Mr. 8. Smith) thought that 
nothing was more needed. It was 
lamentable to think that thousands of 
children went to school, often without 
breakfast, and sometimes with scarcely 
anything in the shape of dinner, and 
that they sat in school for hours, endea- 
vouring to cram learning into their 
enfeebled brains. If Parliament com- 
pelled persons by force of law to send 
their children to school, and the little 
ones were to be forced to undergo 
such a grinding system, they ought 
not to injure them in so doing, but 
should provide them, in cases of proved 
necessity, with sufficient nourishment 
to enable them to stand the pressure. 
He would also recommend the extension 
of the half-time system. The children who 
attended school three hours a-day often 
learnt quite as quickly as those who 
attended for six hours, and were much 
more healthy and happy, and more 
fitted for the work of after-life. If they 
could devise some means by which they 
could bring a large number of our ragged 
children to school for three hours a-day, 
and give them industrial training as well, 
he believed it would do much to reduce 
the pauperism of the country. He knew 
that these views would be regarded as 
partaking somewhat of the region of 
Utopia; but he thought they might 
have institutions in which industrial and 
mechanical education could be imparted 
to the children of the poor in large towns. 
It was becoming a very pressing question 
whether they should not give our pauper 
class an industrial or mechanical educa- 
tion, and thereby fit them for an honest 
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future life. So far as the Inspectors were 
concerned, he objected to those whom we 
employed in elementary school inspec- 
tion being selected from University 
prizemen, who, unfortunately, had little 
knowledge of the capacity of young 
children, and who were more fitted to 
put questions in the nature of conun- 
drums, than to conduct little children 
through the simple exercises appropriate 
to their time of life. He was eutirely 
opposed to the present system of choosing 
the Inspectors. He thought they ought 
to have been chosen from the most accom- 
plished and the most successful teachers, 
who would be infinitely better fitted for 
the work than University Dons. Then, 
again, he would prefer that those teachers 
should be chosen for Inspectors who 
were fathers of families, and who thus 
possessed that intimate knowledge of 
the capacity of children which only 
parents themselves could have. Lastly, 
he would suggest—and this was the 
most important suggestion of all—that 
not only should we have a medical in- 
— of schools, but that the grants 
should be partly dependent upon the 
physical health of the children. He 
thought, if they accepted that principle, 
they would strike a vital blow at the sys- 
tem of over-straining. They wanted some- 
thing to act as a counter-inducement to 
this over-pressure—something as potent 
in force as the causes which were impel- 
ling them in the wrong direction ; and he 
thought there would be nothing so effi- 
cacious as to make the grant of money 
partly depend upon the health and happi- 
ness of the children. If they had two 
different influences bearing upon the 
children—one dealing with the mind, 
and the other dealing with the body, 
and each independent of the other—great 
advantages would be derived. He should 
strongly favour the medical inspection 
of schools, so that there should be a 
proper development of the physi- 
cal as well as of the mental qualities 
of the child. In consequence of the 
want of such inspection, there was a 
great deal of silent suffering on the 
part of pupils and pupil teachers, who 
had no Representatives in that House; 
and education ought to be imparted 
under better, happier, and healthier 
conditions. We were applying sanitary 
science to our great towns, and we should 
apply the same science also to the edu- 
cational system of the country. It might 
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be said that all this might cost a great 
deal, and that it would add considerably 
to the expense of education. No doubt 
it would; but he was willing to face 
that. The present cost of our educational 
system was only } per cent of our 
national income. He thought that was 
an extremely small amount, and he 
thought a country so rich as ours could 
well afford to devote a much larger sum 
of money to the education of its children, 
and especially of those living in the 
large towns. He did not think they would 
regret paying an extra 1d. of Income Tax 
if it would enable them to give to their 
children a healthy elementary educa- 
tion. He apologized to the House if he 
had spoken with undue warmth; but he 
felt strongly in this matter, and he was 

leading the cause of the weak and the 
Relplees: who had no voice in that 
House. He had spoken as the friend, 
and not as the enemy of education. He 
pleaded for a higher system, for a fairer 
and a more harmonious ideal—for the 
comprehensive training of the youth of 
the nation, which would better fit our 
future population for the toil and strain 
of life. He would venture to suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman now sitting 
before him (Mr. Mundella)—and he was 
sure the suggestion would meet the ap- 
proval of the Committee and of the 
country—that he should appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the hygienic 
aspects of education. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would give some assurance 
to that effect, he would cause a thrill of 
satisfaction amongst multitudes of over- 
worked teachers and anxious parents. 
The result of our modern system of 
education was to make the machine 
roll on remorselessly, producing a great 
amount of suffering among the poor 
weak creatures it crushed beneath its 
wheels. Just as the conscription in 
foreign countries fell heavily upon those 
who were weakly and unfit for military 
service, so did the educational system 
of this country coil, like a huge boa- 
constrictor, around the children of the 
nation, drawing its folds tighter and 
tighter, till at last it came to produce no 
small amount of real suffering. He 
strongly recommended that the State 
should do all in its power to make the 
school life of the children healthful, 
happy, and profitable; and, in conclu- 
sion, he begged to thank the Com- 
mittee most cordially for the patience 
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with which it had listened to his re- 
marks. ‘ 

Sr LYON PLAYFAIR: Sir, the 
subject brought under the attention of 
the Committee by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) is of extreme 
importance, and well worthy of our most 
anxious consideration. Unfortunately, 
I had not observed his intention of bring- 
ing it forward till yesterday afternoon, 
or I would have been better prepared 
than I am at present to take part in the 
discussion. But the subject is not new 
to me, and it is one which has all my 
sympathies, and, I may say, excites my 
constant suspicions. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that no one in the House 
has raised a warning voice so often, or 
has written more upon the evils of exa- 
mination, and upon the dangers of over- 
work in our schools and Universities, 
than myself. I have always looked 
with jealousy and suspicion on the rapid 
growth of examining systems, through 
competitions and examinations, and I 
am not likely to have neglected the 
changes in our school system as likely to 
intensify the evil. It is teaching, not 
examination, which is the great duty of 
schools and Universities. Examinations 
have been the only means discovered to 
test the efficiency of the teaching; but, 
in themselves, they form, in my opinion, 
a weakness and a danger in our educa- 
tional system, and should be watched 
with jealousy and suspicion. I there- 
fore thank the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool for drawing attention to these evils ; 
and, if I have not come to the same con- 
clusion as he has done, it is only be- 
cause the facts have been too stubborn 
for me, and not because I have been 
disinclined to look upon them in a fair 
and impartial spirit. The condition of 
mental work and overwork are the same 
in the brain as they are in other parts 
of the body. Every organ is benefited 
by work, and every organ is subjected to 
injury by overwork. On the muscles, 
as in the brain, a fair amount of work 
improves it. Well-regulated work, when 
the supply of growing material is suffi- 
cient, will develop and strengthen the 
brain, as it develops and strengthens 
the muscles under proper exercise. In- 
sufficient work is bad for both. Irre- 

ar work, when the brain is stimu- 
ated too much at one time, and too 
little at another, is not adapted to its 
healthy growth. These are elementary 
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truths; but they bear upon the subject 
to which the hon. Member has invited 
our attention. Our national system of 
education in elementary schools is based 
upon these truths.. There are seven 
Standards, embracing subjects suitable 
for different ages. The lowest Standard 
cannot be passed before a child is seven 
years of age, and its demands are ex- 
ceedingly low. Each successive Stan- 
dard, up to the Sixth, advances by de- 
grees, little by little, each child having 
a year to acquire the advance. The ob- 
ligatory subjects, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are certainly very moderate 
in their successive requirements. By the 
time a boy is 10 years of age, he is only 
asked to read a passage, to write six 
lines, and to do the four rules of arith- 
metic, with the addition of money. By 
the time that he is 11, he reaches Stan- 


dard IV., which is the chief statutory. 


condition of labour; and he need only 
read and write a little better, and know 
sums relating to money and to weights 
and measures. These are all the sub- 
jects which the State demands as a con- 
dition of Government aid. The pupil 
may, or may not, take up a class sub- 
ject; and if he is capable of applying 
his reading to a little more knowledge 
of English and geography, he can win 
additional grants. Specific subjects may 
be left out of consideration for the pre- 
sent, as they cannot, in the English Code, 
be taken under Standerd V., when a 
child is 12 years of age. The Time 
Tables provide that the attention to these 
various subjects shall be distributed 
over the hours of attendance, so that 
the brain shall not be overtaxed by too 
long attention in one direction. The 
question now is, are these requirements 
too high for the great bulk of the 
pupils in our schools ? Among 4,500,000 
scholars attending our schools, you must 
always find some who would break 
down under any requirements. If you 
have scholars badly cared for at home, 
stunted in growth, and under-fed, you 
will find some who will not prosper 
under any condition of school life, or, 
indeed, of any kind of employment ; 
but the question is, are the conditions 
suitable to the many, though they may 
be unsuitable to the few ? e may try 
to answer this question in several ways. 
The first would be to compare our edu- 
cational requirements with those of other 
nations which have had a much longer 
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experience in national systems of edu- 
cation. If you do this, you will find 
that the requirements of the English 
Code are inferior to those of all other 
leading nations, both in Europe and 
America. We give five years to a child 
to become tolerably proficient in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Germany, with 
considerably higher conditions, only 
allows three. Our ancestors did not re- 
quire five years for such elementary edu- 
cation. In Scotland, where national 
education has prevailed for centuries, 
the great educationist, John Knox, only 
gave two years to the acquisition of this 
elementary knowledge. His words are— 
‘Two years are more than sufficient for to 
learn to read perfectly, to answer the Catechism, 
and to have entries in the first rudiments of 
grammar.” 
With the experience of other countries, 
aiming to do in three years what we 
exact in five, with lower conditions of 
learning, I would be surprised to find 
that there was any general breakdown 
of the system. That there have been 
cases of breakdown I admit, and will 
presently allude to; but, on the whole, 
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is there substantial evidence of such a ° 


breakdown in the great mass of our 
4,500,000 scholars? Let us examine 
the question by the aid of our mortality 
tables. I hold in my hand the Journal 
of the Statistical Society for June, in 
which, without reference to the question 
of scholars, the mortality of children is 
given for every 1,000 children from 1838 
to 1854, and for the five years from 
1876 to 1880, when our school system 
had got into full play. I will not trouble 
you with the detailed figures; but the 
broad result is this—that ever since our 
national system of education has come 
into play, the reduction of mortality 
among children has been surprisingly 
great. Between 5 and 10 years of age, 
boys have a lessened mortality in the 
latter period of 30 per cent, and girls of 
33 per cent. Between the age of 10 
to 15, boys have a lessened mortality of 
82 per cent, and girls of 35 per cent. 
That finishes the ages of school children ; 
but, lest you should think that the evils 
of work might show itself as age ad- 
vances, I give one more period. Between 
15 and 20 years of age, boys have a les- 
sened mortality of 30 per cent, and girls 
of 35 per cent. These are very remark- 
able results, and they are verified by the 
figures of the Registrar General, who 
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tells us that, taking all the children 
under 15, inthe 10 years preceding the 
Education Act of 1870, and the 10 years 
subsequent to it, there is a reduction of 
19 per cent in the mortality in the later 
period. This isa less percentage reduc- 
tion than that I have already mentioned, 
simply because the mortality of children 
under 5 years of age is included ; and in 
all classes of disease the reduction is 
manifest, except in brain diseases, which 
remain identically the same in both 
periods, having been only one death in 
2,000 of the juvenile population—an 
amount so small that it has no signi- 
ficancein either period. So far, then, as 
mortality is concerned, the evidence is 
all the other way. The apparent result 
of improvements in hygiene is, in itself, 
only 6 per cent, so that the high figures 
during school ages must have a specific 
cause. School life seems to have had a 
most favourable influence on the health 
of the children of the whole population. 
They have been taken out of the streets 
and alleys, and from the vitiated atmos- 
Ere of their own homes, and they 

ave been brought into schools with 

roper sanitary arrangements, and the 
benefit to their health has been a sur- 

rise to sanitarians from the largeness 
in the reduction of the mortality. But it 
has been urged, in the recent pamphlets 
which have been issued on the subject, 
that the increased brain strain evidences 
itself in the augmented number of sui- 
cides which have startled the country. 
Undoubtedly, there is some over-strain 
in the competition of the world, in our 
struggles for existence, which is in- 
creasing the number of suicides, and 
these are certainly more common among 
educated than among uneducated people. 
But the cause, whatever it is, has no- 
thing to do with our schools; for the 
number of suicides advances as age in- 
creases, up to the advanced age of 65. 
_ Among mere children there are no sui- 
cides. From 5 to 10 there are 34 per 
1,000,000; from 10 to 15 years of age 
there are 24 per 1,000,000, equally 
among males and females, which shows 
that, at this age, sexual causes govern 
it, for after that the suicides of females 
are comparatively small; but those of 
males are above 300 per 1,000,000 when 
they reach 50 yearsof age. The ques- 
tion of suicides has clearly nothing to do 
with the overwork of school life. On 
the whole question, therefore, I see no 


Sir Lyon Playfair 
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evidence to believe that our school sys- 
tem is doing anything to injure the 
health of our population, but much evi- 
dence to prove that it is benefiting their 
general health. Now, let me come to 
the specific cases mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool. I-do not deny 
that some of them are genuine instances 
of overwork, only I object to his gene- 
ralizations. There is a weakness in the 
present system ; and where it manifests 
itself, the school managers and the 
teachers ought not to escape respon- 
sibility. The principle of the Oode is 
regular, graduated, and systematic teach- 
ing all through the year, and that ought 
to be the habitual method of all schools. 
But a lazy or indifferent teacher may 
slacken his efforts for nine months in the 
year, and make a very heavy whip to 
cover his deficiencies for the last three 
months before the examinations take 
place. I hear—indeed I know—there 
are schools where this cramming system 
prevails. When this system of relaxed 
school effort for nine months, and exces- 
sive coaching for three months prevails, 
the bad results described by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool may naturally be 
expected. It must be borne in mind 
that the schools throughout the coun- 
try are not the schools of the State. 
They are either schools managed by 
school boards, or by committees of 
managers. The State simply says to 
them— ‘If you do certain work in 
these schools in a methodical way, we 
will give you certain grants in aid 
of your efforts to promote the educa- 
tion of the poor.” If the schools lose 
hold of the principle of spreading over 
the whole year the graduated education 
suitable to the age of the children, and 
allow slovenly teaching for nine months, 
and then cramming for three months, 
the responsibility should rest on school 


‘managers and teachers, and not on the 


State. The recent Code was fixed after 
a year’s deliberation by all persons. in- 
terested in education. All parties in- 
terested were heard, and their objections 
considered—the result being certainly a 
Code which, at all events, lessens to a 
considerable extent the probability, or 
even possibility, of cramming. As com- 
pared with previous Codes, this Oode 
rewards thoroughness and excellence 
of teaching, rather than mere mechanical 
results obtained. Thus, specific subjects 
are relegated from Class 4 to Class 5. 
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Scholars may be withdrawn from exami- 
nations for reasonable causes without les- 
sening the grants. Children can again be 
presented in the same Standard for good 
reasons. Thoroughness of teaching and 
systematic teaching are well rewarded ; 
so that it is now better for a teacher to 
teach one subject well, than two subjects 
only fairly. All this is, at least, in the 
direction of mitigating the evils of which 
the hon. Member for Liverpool com- 
plains. I trust that the discussion to- 
day will lessen them still more; for 
schools in which they occur will now 


scheme of national education, but be- 
cause they have not sufficiently super- 
vised it in their schools. If such evils 
result, the teacher is to blame, and the 
school managers ought to make him 
responsible. Over the mass of 4,500,000 
scholars no such evils are apparent. In 
the case of the few, they may appear in 
individual cases; and the bad health of 
the scholars may be the cause of the 
breakdown, and not the action of the 


{Jury 26, 1883} 





teacher. But if a whole school, or the ' 
greater part of it, shows symptoms of | 
lassitude and overwork, either the teacher 
is at fault, or the managers of the school | 
who stimulate that teacher to undue | 
exertion. Let the responsibility be 
understood, and I believe that the occa- | 
sional breakdown of scholars will be 
much lessened. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he was 
sure that those hon. Members who had 
heard the very able and interesting 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had last addressed them (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), and of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith), would feel 
regret that a larger number of hon. 
Members had not been present. He 
(Sir Henry Holland) confessed that he 
thought the charges of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool against the existing system 
had been fully met by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but, in one 
matter, he entirely concurred with the 
hon. Member for Liverpool—namely, 
that very close attention should be paid 
to the qualifications of the gentlemen 
chosen to be Inspectors. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) did not believe that first-class 
men from Oxford and Cambridge neces- 
sarily made the best Inspectors; and he 
thought, moreover, that more care should 
be taken to secure, as far as possible, 
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greater uniformity in the mode of con- 
ducting an examination and of inspect- 
ing schools. He was very glad, there- 
fore, to hear from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Oouncil 
of Education (Mr. Mundella) that his 
attention had been directed to this 
point; and he (Sir Henry Holland) 
thought, as far as he could judge from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the new arrangements to 
secure a more uniform and thorough 
inspection were satisfactory. He would 
now proceed to state the special case 
which, at the request of his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Brodrick), who had paid great attention 
to the subject, but who, unfortunately, 
could not be present that evening, he 
had undertaken to bring before the 
Committee. He desired to press upon 
the Education Department the case of 
certificated teachers appointed before 
1846 and 1851. The question was, 
whether some provision could not be 
made to secure pensions to them upon 
retirement? The case was, he must 
admit, not a new one; it had been 
brought forward more than once; but 
he ventured to urge a favourable re- 
consideration of the subject upon two 
grounds—first, on account of the hard- 
ship to the individual teachers; and, 
secondly, on the ground of public policy, 
that education was hampered and in- 
jured by the continuance of those 
teachers in their different schools, who, 
although often incapacitated by health 
or age, were unable, though ready and 
willing, to retire, because they could 
not receive any pension. Now, first as 
to the teachers themselves. A Minute 
of the Committee of Council, of Decem- 
ber, 1846, enabled the Committee of 
Council to grant retiring pensions on 
certain conditions. Many teachers re- 
garded that Minute as a promise of 
pensions -to ‘‘all” who fulfilled the 
conditions. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
did not contend for the correctness of 
that view. He ed with the Re- 
port of a Oommittee which sat in 
1872, of which he would read an ex- 
tract :— 

“Your Committee are of opinion that these 
Minutes of 1846 were not intended to hold out 
any such promise ; but that their true construc- 
tion is that which is put on them by the Minutes 
of 6th August, 1851, and the Circular Letter of 
October, 1851—namely, that the Committee of 
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Council on Education took power, but did not 
pledge themselves, to grant pensions.’’ 

There is no doubt, also, that by the 
Circular of October, 1851, distinct notice 
was given to all teachers that no pen- 
sions could be claimed as a right. That 
view the Education Department have 
repeatedly held, and he was not pre- 
pared to dispute it. But, admitting that 
those teachers had no legal claim, they 
surely had a strong, equitable, or moral 
claim. They had laboured long in the 
service ; they had done good work, which 
now, from ill-health, or age, they could 
not properly continue. They fell, then, 
strictly within the terms of the Minute 
of 1851, which was declared to be in- 
tended to facilitate the appointment 
of competent successors in the place 
of ‘‘meritorious, but incapacitated,” 
teachers. He was, of course, only plead- 
ing for those who were meritorious and 
incapacitated ; and that their case de- 
served most careful consideration and 
assistance was shown by an Amendment 
proposed to the Committee of 1872, and 
only lost by 2 votes, which was to the 
effect that the case of certificated teachers 
who had devoted many years to con- 
tinuous service in elementary schools 
was deserving of considerate attention 
at the hands of the Education Depart- 
ment and Parliament. But the misfor- 
tune was that money was wanting. By 
the Minute of 1851, an annual sum of 
£6,500 was granted for pensions and 
gratuities to retiring teachers; and that 
amount was, he had been informed, 
slightly increased by the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) when he was Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council. [Mr. Munnetra 
said, that was not the case.| Well, at 
all events, the amount of £6,500 was. 
continued ; but it had not proved nearly | 
sufficient. It had been urged that the | 
teachers should have put by money, and 
thus made provision for their old age or 
loss of health. But the salaries were 
now much larger than they were before 
1846, or for some years after that date ; 
and if the point was a good one against 
existing teachers, it did not follow that 
it held good against the teachers who 
were appointed before 1851; nor could 
it, in fact, be justly pressed against 
them. So much, then, for the case of | 
the individual teachers. He would now 
press the claim upon the second ground 
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—namely, of public policy, which it was 
clear was a very strong one. It would 
be needless to point out how schools 
must suffer, and how seriously educa- 
tion must be hindered by teachers con- 
tinuing to manage the schools, although 
really incapacitated for work. He had 
been furnished with a list of some cases, 
which fully bore out that statement, and 
he would venture to read one or two of 
them.. There was the case of a school- 
mistress, whose pension was refused on 
the ground of there being no funds. She 
was 58 years old, and had taught for 30 
years, and she was keeping on the school, 
though “unfit for work.” There was 
another case of a teacher, who had served 
about 34 years, and was reported as 
‘entirely disabled.” No hope was held 
out to him, as there were so many claims. 
Another case was that of a teacher, 62 
years old, who had taught for nearly 40 
years, and was reported as ‘‘ totally in- 
capacitated by an incurable disease.” 
His name had been put on the list; but 
no hope of a pension was held out to 
him. He had only cited those three 
cases; but the list would be found, on 
inquiry, to be, unfortunately, a very 
long one, containing very sad cases. 
The evil had been fully admitted ; and 
attempts had been made, from time 
to time, to grapple with it by some 
superannuation scheme. The Commit- 
tee of 1872 reported that suggestions 
had been made to them for super- 
annuation schemes, not only in the in- 
terests of teachers, but on the ground 
of public policy, which they thought 
worthy of consideration, and they sug- 
gested that they should be re-appointed 
for the purpose of considering them; 
but it appeared that effect was not given 
to this suggestion, and, as a matter of 
fact, no scheme of superannuation had 
as yet been approved. Another way in 
which attempts had been made to deal 
with the question, or rather to meet 
particular cases of hardship, was brought 
under the notice of the Public Accounts 
Committee of this year. The managers 
of some schools provided pensions for 
former teachers out of the funds of the 
schools. The Comptroller and Auditor 
General objected to this expenditure of 
school funds, and: raised the question 
whether it was not irregular, and con- 
trary to the terms of the Education Act, 
1870. A Departmental Committee was 
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appointed to consider that and other 
questions, and they reported that the 
power given to the Education Depart- 
ment, to grant pensions to teachers in 
certain cases, did not disable the ma- 
nagers of any school who could afford 
it from undertaking, out of their own 
funds, this frequently indispensable con- 
dition of restoring or maintaining the 
efficiency of schools. The Public Ac- 
counts Committee, after careful conside- 
ration of the Report, were satisfied with 
the explanation given by the Depart- 
mental Committee, and held that the 
application was within the meaning of 
the Act of 1870. That expedient for 
securing the retirement of teachers 
might, then, be considered regular; but 
it was hardly desirable that school funds 
should, if it could be avoided, be applied 
in that way. He saw no remedy but to 
increase the Pension Fund. The in- 
crease would not be permanent, and 
would steadily diminish as the ages of 
the teachers for whom he was pleading 
—namely, those who were appointed 
before 1851—varied from 57 to 68, If the 
Education Department could persuade 
the Treasury to allow some moderate 
increase of the present Pension Fund, 
so as to provide pensions for most, if not 
all, of the meritorious but incapacitated 
teachers to whom he had referred, he 
believed that a very great hardship 
would be removed; that great benefit 
would accrue to the cause of education 
from the increased inefficiency of schools ; 
and that Parliament would readily ratify 
and approve of such a temporary addi- 
tion to the present Pension Fund. 

Mr. RICHARD: I rise to move the 
Amendment that stands in my name, to 
reduce the Vote by £2,000, the amount 
of the grant to the Training College at 
Canarvon, in North Wales. I do not in- 
tend to make any general observations 
on the interesting statement submitted 
to the Committee by my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil (Mr. Mundella) beyond saying this, 
that it affords additional evidence of 
the ability and earnestness with which 
he administers the business of the im- 
portant Department under his charge. 
I wish to thank my right hon. Friend 
for the hearty tribute of respect and ad- 
miration he has paid to my countrymen 
for the ardour with which they are pro- 
secuting the work of education. It is 
to mea matter of infinite regret, as it is, 
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I believe, to all the Welsh Members, as 
well as to the people of Wales generally, 
that the Bill, which I know ee been 

repared by my right hon. Friend, for 

ntermediate Education in Wales, has to 
be postponed for the present Session. 
But I pha some consolation from the 
hope held out to me by the Prime Mi- 
nister, in the early part of the evening, 
that that Bill would be ‘‘among the 
earliest’’—and I emphasize that ex- 
pression that it may not be forgotten— 
to be introduced next Session. But the 
one point on which I wish to make a 
few remarks is that to which I called 
the attention of the Committee at some 
length two years ago—namely, the de- 
nominational character of our Training 
Institutions. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) 
has published a pamphlet, in which the 
whole case is presented with great clear- 
ness and foree. My hon. Friend shows 
that the number of children in school 
boards is increasing at a rapid ratio, so 
that it now amounts to nearly 1,000,000, 
all of whom are taught on the undeno- ~ 
minational system; but that out of 39 
Training Colleges in Englandand Wales, 
34 are strictly denominational—that is, 
entirely under sectarian management 
and independent of Government control. 
And what renders that more anomalous, 
is the fact that 29 per cent of the funds 
for building and establishing these in- 
stitutions is derived from the State; 
while 73 per cent of the annual income 
by which they are supported is derived 
from the same source; of the remainder, 
nearly 14 per cent is paid by the young 
people who are trained, so that little 
more than 12 per cent of the whole cost 
is defrayed by voluntary contributions. 
Some of these institutions are not merely 
distinctively, but rigorously, denomina- 
tional. They all require candidates to 
submit to examination in the Prayer 
Book. In some, they are asked if they 
have been confirmed, according to the 
rites of the Church of England, and whe- 
ther they are Church communicants, or 
intend to be so; and, in certain cases, 
a pledge is exacted that they will only 
teach in Church of England schools. Now, 
surely,thereishere grossinjusticeto Non- 
conformists—that they can be admitted 
into these State-supported institutions 
only by submitting to conditions that are 
offensive to their consciences. I can 
give the House an illustration of the 
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flagrant excess to which this is some- 
times carried. It is the case to which 
my Amendment refers, and which has 
already been brought before the House 
in a Question asked by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler). There is a College at Car- 
narvon, in North Wales, presided over 
by a clergyman, who carries his High 
Church proclivities to the most extrava- 
gant pitch. Quite recently, a young 
man applied for admission to the Col- 
lege. He was brought up, I believe, in 
a National school, and had been con- 
firmed by the Bishop, and communi- 
cated at Church. But he was of Non- 
conformist parentage, and had been 
baptized by a Dissenting minister. This 
was the reply of the Principal to his 
application— 

“This being a Church College, none but 
Churchmen can be received as students. Now, 
at present, as I gather from your papers, you 
are not a member of the Church of st at 


all, but merely of the Congregational Society, 
into which Mr. John Roberts says he admitted 


you on February 10,1868. Before I can place | P 


your name on the College list of candidates, it 
will be necessary for you to obtain from your 
arish priest the conditional baptism which the 
rayer Book provides for such cases. When 
you have sent me this certificate I will write 
again.” 
The Rev. Mr. Rees, Vicar of Conway, 
by whom the young man had been re- 
commended, was shocked at this display 
of intolerance, and wrote to remonstrate 
with the Principal. He was reminded 
that even lay baptism had been declared 
valid. He wrote back, adhering to his 
decision, and saying that Dissenting 
ministers were not even lay Churchmen. 
He added— 

“The various Dissenting societies are not 
‘Churches,’ but ‘clubs.’ . . . Dissenting mi- 
nisters have no authority to minister in sacra- 
ments but what is derived from their own as- 
sumption of sacerdotal dignity, as in the cases of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.”’ 


In the course of the correspondence that 
ensued, he used these among other 
flowers of speech— 

‘* Dissenting ministers are in the condition of 
gas or water taps, whose connection with the 
main has been cut off. . . . Their outward sign 
must of necessity lack the inward grace, and 
therefore their administrations cannot have 
more intrinsic value than grace without meat, a 
shell without a kernel, or a knife without a 
blade.” 

I quote this trash, not. because I attach 
the slightest importance to it—and cer- 
tainly the Nonconformists of Wales care 


Mr. Richard 
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very little what the opinion of this gen- 
tleman may be as to their orders, their 
Churches, and their services—but I 
quote it, in order to point out to the 
Committee the gross adsurdity and in- 
justice of making the people of Wales, 
three-fourths or more of whom are Non- 
conformists, pay for the support of in- 
stitutions where doctrines are taught so 
offensive and insulting to their most 
sacred feelings. This gentleman has 
been teaching these things for a long 
time. Twelve or 15 years ago, he pub- 
lished a work designed to prepare the 
young men under his care for their exa- 
minations—examinations, I presume, by 
himself. Among other instructions he 
gave them were these— , 

“ Show that the sacraments, as administered 
by Dissenters, must be mere blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits. . . . Show that 
there is perfect safety in the English Church, 
and that to leave her for any other Church 
or mere sect must be a most fatal error. .... 
Show from Scripture that a Real Presence is 
essential to both sacraments. Show that the 
hrase ‘ Protestant faith ’ indicates a ridiculous 
impossibility.”’ 

The Committee can conceive whether an 
institution so conducted is adapted for 
the Principality of Wales, where, as I 
have said, the overwhelming majority 
of the people are Nonconformists, and, 
where they are not Nonconformists, are, 
I believe, sound Protestants. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Carnarvon Col- 
lege, as a Training School for Wales, has 
proved an utter failure. Its object was 
to furnish teachers for National schools 
in the Principality. But when the De- 
partmental Committee, of which I had 
the honour to be a Member, was prose- 
cuting its inquiries into Intermediate 
and Higher Education in Wales, Mr. 
W. Morgan, Vice Principal of this Ool- 
lege, gave evidence, from which it ap- 
peared that, out of 33 young men at 
that time in the institution, only three 
were Welshmen; and it was made 
pretty clear that the reason of that was, 
that a great many managers of even 
National schools in Wales object to 
Oarnarvon College, in consequence of 
the religious teaching given there. Now, 
I venture to press on my right hon. 
Friend to take this matter in hand; I 
further press upon him the general 
question of the denominational cha- 


racter of our Training Schools. If he 


remains long in his present Office—and 
I hope he may, for he is the right man 
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in the right place—he will have seriously 
to face this subject; for I can assure him 
that there is a growing feeling of dis- 
satisfaction at the continuance of this 
anomaly in our educational system. 
There is a storm threatening to gather 
over his head, for which he will do well 
to prepare. On those grounds I have 
placed the Amendment on the Paper, 
which I will now move; but whether or 
not I shall go to a Division will depend 
upon the answer I receive from the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,936,930, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for Public Educa- 
tion in England and Wales, including Expenses 
of the Education Office in London.’’—(Mr. 
Richard.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the speech 
they had just listened to was in remark- 
able contrast to the various speeches 
they had heard to-night, because it 
raised a point of very disagreeable con- 
troversy. He did not think it would be 
desirable to go at any length into the 
matter, and the hon. Member for Mer- 
thyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard) had given 
them a good example in the brevity 
of his speech. At the outset, he (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) would say at once that he 
was in favour of the present system of 
Training Colleges, holding it to be in 
accordance with the system upon which 
those institutions were founded, and on 
the faith of which they were built 
and had been maintained for so many 
years, and from which so much benefit 
had been derived by the country. He, 
and those who, like him, entertained 
that view were at one with the hon. 
Member in condemning much of the 
conduct of the particular gentleman to 
whom reference had been made. At 
the same time, he felt it would be un- 
generous in him, speaking in regard to 
a man of whom he knew nothing, and 
who was not present to defend himself, 
if he were to say that he dissented from 
all his teaching, or from the way that 
he conducted his College. This matter 
raised a largo question, upon which it 
would be necessary to hear both sides, 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil being only 


. ex parte. They did not know what could 


be said by the Principal of this Training 
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College; but he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) must 
say, that if that gentleman acted upon 
the remarkable principles, as to the ad- 
mission of students, which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had described in the quotation 
he had given, those principles were en- 
tirely wrong, and he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
was sorry that this gentleman should 
have adopted such a line of conduct. A 
gentleman who adopted such a line of 
conduct as that was certainly a very bad 
friend to the Church, inasmuch as he 
gave to the hon. Member a ground 
on which to found a general charge, 
which he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) was pre- 
pared to show was entirely unfounded, 
and without any proper plea or justifica- 
tion. He(Mr. J. G. Talbot) had said that 
these Training Colleges had done good 
service to the State, and that statement 
could not be denied. It was a strange 
fact that hon. Gentlemen like the hon.. 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil, whilst they 
were fond of impugning these Training 
Colleges as sectarian institutions, which 
deserved no pity at the hands of those 
who claimed to be the most unsectarian, 
somehow or other never seemed to go 
to the length of supporting their prin- 
ciples by their purses. These Gentle- 
men did not come forward to do what 
Chureh people had done—namely, to 
found Training Colleges of their own. 
That was a remarkable fact on two or . 
three accounts, because he thought that 
the man who was not prepared to pay 
anything for his principles did not 
believe them. The position of these 
Gentlemen was remarkable, inasmuch 
as most of the trained teachers in the 
country came from Training Oolleges 
which were the subject .of the hon. 
Gentleman’s animadversions. He saw 
opposite the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley), who was a mem- 
ber of the London School Board. A 
great number of the schools that Board 
had founded—and it was agrave question 
whether all were necessary—were con- 
ducted by teachers trained in these very 
denominational Training Colleges, and 
that seemed to him (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
the plainest and most positive proof 
that the so-called denominational train- 
ing given in these Colleges was not by 
any means of that deleterious descrip- 
tion that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Richard) would have them believe. 
If the-training were as deleterious as 
described, the Colleges could hardly 
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have turned out the admirable body 
of men and women whom members 
of school boards were so glad to 
avail themselves of as trusted teachers. 
That, he thought, was enough to meet 
the assertion of the hon. Gentleman. 
One thing he was certain of, and 
that was that when the hon. Member 
said that a pledge was demanded of 
these teachers that they would only 
teach in National schools, he was 
proved to be wrong by the facts of 
the case, because where did school 
board teachers come from? If the hon. 
Member's speech was left unanswered, 
it would leave the impression that the 
system at Carnarvon, which all agreed 
in depreciating, and which all thought 
was unwise and injudicious, was, in the 
main, the same as in other Training 
Colleges. [Mr. Rionarp: I did not 
say 80. ] e (Mr. J. G. Talbot) was 
glad he had risen, because he had 
elicited a disclaimer from the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but any Member who had heard 
the speech of the hon. Member would 
have been under the impression that the 
hon. Member thought and wished the 
Committee to think that the system of 
Training Oolleges generally was the 
system adopted at Oarnarvon. He was 
glad to find that that was not the im- 
pression which the hon. Member enter- 
tained ; and, so far, he was satisfied that 
he and the hon. Member were of the 
same mind upon the matter. With re- 
gard to Training Oolleges generally, they 
had been founded on certain definite 
principles; but some of them were 
founded distinctly on {Church of Eng- 
land principles, and there was no secret 
as to the principles upon which they 
were founded, any more than there was 
as to the principles upon which the 
National schools were founded; and 
although it was true that a great deal 
of assistance was given them by the 
State, that was given on the distinct 
understanding that they were to be in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Church 
of England. Therefore, he thought it 
would be a great breach of faith, such as 
no Government could assent to, if they 
were even to contemplate the idea of up- 
setting the foundation upon which they 
existed. He did not wish to enter 
upon these matters, which involved 
questions of theological controversy, 
which were always painful subjects to 
discuss in that House ; but he felt bound 
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to meet the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman, and he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would see that he had endeavoured 
to do so in the spirit in which he had 
brought the matter forward. With re- 
= to the speech of the right hon. 
entleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella), there was one 
point upon which he could not help 
thinking his statistics were misleading. 
He spoke of the great diminution of 
juvenile crime, and invited the House 
to come to the conclusion that that 
diminution was entirely connected with 
the progress of education. He would 
not say that the two things did not go 
together to some extent; but there was 
a great deal more to be said before 
coming to an absolute conclusion upon 
the matter, because anybody who 
administered the Criminal Laws knew 
that juvenile criminals were a great deal 
better treated now than they were years 
ago. The sentences upon them were 
very much less severe than they used to 
be, and they must not forget the great 
systems of reformatory and industrial 
schools. 
. Mr. MUNDELLA said, that, in the 
Birmingham case, he had taken the 
actual arrests. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT said, he should 
be glad to think that the great progress 
of education had led to this diminution 
of crime ; but they must remember that 
whereas, in the old days, when young 
persons, whether boys or girls, were 
taken to prison, they were put there for 
a short time, and after being released, 
and having few chances of doing better, 
they got into trouble again, and so 
swelled the number of juvenile commit- 
ments ; now, onthe second commitment, 
they were often sentenced to reforma- 
tory schools, and, therefore, did . not 
again go to swell the ranks of criminals. 
He only mentioned that, because, per- 
haps, it was as well, when they heard 
these statements, not to go too far in 
an optimistic direction, and think that 
everything was to be done by sending 
children to school, but to take into con- 
sideration other matters which partially 
mitigated such statements as they had 
heard. There was one point upon which 
he should like to hear what the members 
of the London School Board had to say. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had, 
as he understood, challenged those who 
disputed the work of the London School 
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Board—or, at least, who did not believe 
that the Board had done enough. It was 
untrue, he said, to say that the Board 
had not got hold of the classes for which it 
was primarily founded—that was those 
whom other agencies had not gathered 
together—and he had given some har- 
rowing pictures of the wretched con- 


. dition in which many of the children 


lived—all to show how thorough was 
the work of the School Board. [Mr. 
Munvetta: A portion of them.] He 
knew that; but what he wanted to hear 
from the members of the Board was this. 
He thought it was much to be regretted 
that, after all the agencies and energies 
of the School Board, they still had not 
reached the residuum, and that a large 
number of children were wandering 
about who ought not to be wandering 
about. He wanted that admitted, be- 
cause then there would be something 
upon which to found future exertions. 
He should not be disposed to endorse all 
that the advocates of the School Board 
contended, when they pointed to their 
energetic action, and said they were the 
only people who could do this work. 
The London School Board had a power 
which no other body had of dealing with 
these children, and it was their duty to 
sweep up all the leavings of every other 
system. He did not say it was an 
agreeable duty ; but it was a duty which 
the State had imposed upon them, and he 
was afraid they had neglected that duty. 
The House would probably hear more 
when the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt) brought on his Motion as to the 
rival proceedings of school boards in 
competition with other systems, and as 
to the question whether school boards 
were extravagant or not ; but he thought 
that when a school board rated a district 
to the extent the London School Board 
rated the people, they ought to be able 
to show that they had spent their 
energies in doing that which was their 
special work, and not in drawing away 
children from other schools. That was 
the charge he wished to put before the 
members of the London School Board, 
to see if they could meet it in a satis- 
factory manner. He had heard it said 
that the principle upon which that School 
Board acted was to say that a voluntary 
school was in default in not providing 
the accommodation it ought to provide, 
and in having fees that were too high. 
He had heard, for instance, that in a 
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fairly well-to-do district in London, 
where the people were able to pay rea- 
sonable fees, and where the fees in the 
voluntary schools were something like 
4d. a-week, the School Board had said 
that these schools did not properly pro- 
vide what was required, and, therefore, 
they should consider them as non- 
existent, and provide another school 
for the children whose parents could 
afford to pay 4d. a-week. If that state- 
ment was correct, the school boards were 
not doing what they were intended to 
do when they were established under 
the Act of 1870. He challenged those 
responsible for the Act to say whether 
that was the principle they intended to 
adopt? Then he had heard it said that 
because voluntary schools were not filled 
to the brim they were not doing proper 
work, and that the fact that they were 
not absolutely full showed that they 
were not appreciated by the people in 
the district; and, therefore, they were 
cendemned. If these were the prin- 
ciples of the Board, he did not wonder 
that the rates were so high. He only 
wondered that the Education Depart- 
ment did not put some check upon these 
extravagant proceedings. It was said 
with regard to the Board—‘‘ Why do 
you complain of extravagance, when, 
after all, you have the matter in your 
own hands? You need not send to 
the Board these extravagant representa- 
tives.”’ That was natural, perhaps, in 
theory ; but it would not work in prac- 
tice, because the opinion of the people 
who elected the members of the School 
Board were the parents of the children 
who were sent to the schools; and, 
therefore, it would be almost contrary 
to nature that they should not be will- 
ing to send their children to school at 
someone else’s expense, and tax other 
people as well as themselves. He made 
these remarks in all good feeling to- 
wards the Board, for he knew that they 
had a difficult and an arduous task, 
and, no doubt, the members of the 
School Board would have an opportunity 
of correcting any mis-statements ; but 
this was a matter which he thought 
should be brought under the notice of 
the Education Department, for if edu- 
cational burdens were pressed upon the 
people too heavily, there was likely to 
e a reaction against education alto- 
gether. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given some parallels by which, appa- 
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rently, he wished to impress the minds 
of hon. Members with the idea that we 
as a nation had not done our duty in 
some respects, as some other countries 
had. We ought, no doubt, to be will- 
ing to take example from other coun- 
tries; but he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) was 
not at all sure that the English people 
would desire to see their sons and 
daughters grow up in the moral and 
physical condition of those of some of 
the countries mentioned. Certainly, 
when the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of France, and the amount of money 
she had spent on education, he could not 
help considering whether a great deal 
of that money had been spent in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary conduct of 
the French Government, which had 
lately been irritating and discounten- 
ancing the voluntary agencies which had 
been so long engaged in teaching the 
children. That policy, he thought, had 
caused more expenditure on the part of 
the State; and if that was so, he did not 
think the example of France would go 
far to encourage this country in extrava- 

ant expenditure. Then the right hon. 
a said that in Belgium chil- 
dren were kept in school from 6 to 
12; but, surely, the time of an Eng- 
lish child was much longer. [Mr. Mun- 
DELLA: That is the minimum. ] Perhaps 
that was so; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put the minimum against the 
average of an English child. A great 
many English children went to school 
before they were 6, and remained after 
12. When the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the advantage to children 
of being able to leave school at an 
early age, he could not help thinking 
that was a remarkable thing, and 
likely to make people oppose a sys- 
tem of compulsion under which chil- 
dren left school very much earlier than 
they used to do. He did not say 
they could avoid compulsion altogether ; 
but it was a little remarkable that, 
under a system of non-compulsion, chil- 
dren remained longer at school than 
they now did. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that formerly 
eg children did not go to school at 
all. ’ 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, it was easy 
to say that; but he was speaking of 
children whose parents used to keep 
them longer at school than they now 
did ; and this class of children were now 
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being taken away earlier, because they 
treated the minimum as the maximum. 
They were now taken from school at 11 
or 12 years of age, partly because they 
could by law be taken away at that time, 
and partly because of the pressure of 
the work. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also stated—and very interesting 
it was—that children now reached the 
higher Standards earlier than formerly ; 
but he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider, 
if that was so, how great must be the 
pressure upon these tender brains for 
them to reach the Fourth and Fifth 
Standards two or three years earlier, 
and whether their infant energies were 
not unduly pressed under the present 
system. Everyone must feel grateful to 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith) for bringing forward this ques- 
tion. The over-pressure of children and 
teachers was a matter seriously deserv- 
ing the attention of the Committee, and 
he was delighted that the matter had 
been brought forward, especially by a 
Gentleman on the other side, who could 
not be supposed to have brought it for- 
ward in any spirit of hostility to the 
Government. In fact,this was not a mat- 
ter for Party feeling, but one upon which 
all Parties should be united. Looking 
at the different conditions under which 
children of the upper and middle classes 
pursued their education, and the num- 
ber of years they had in which to ma- 
ture their education, and considering 
how shocked people must be at seeing 
pressure put upon those children in the 
elementary schools, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to carefully bear 
this matter in mind. Then, with regard 
to the teachers, it was a matter for seri- 
ous consideration whether we were not 
weakening the staff of those to whom 
we should have to look hereafter for 
educating our children. He was afraid 
that, if this was inquired into, it would 
be found that a great many of the pupil- 
teachers and younger students in our 
Training Colleges were being pressed to 
an extent which would bé very distress- 
ing indeed, if it could be followed to its 
results ; and that was especially the case 
with regard to female teachers. These 
young women, at an age when they had 
scarcely emerged from their childhood, 
had to fix all their energies upon sub- 
jects which were forced upon them by 
the Education Department; and they 
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were injured, not only by the pressure 
of acquiring knowledge, but by pressure 
arising from feeling that their livelihood 
depended on their passing the numerous 
examinations. This was a matter which 
seriously deserved the attention of Par- 
liament. He was sure all would agree 


-in rejoicing that education was making 


progress in this country, and he hoped 
that that would continue. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
this was not a debate upon the London 


‘School Board, but on the Vote for the 


Education of the country ; and he should 
confine himself, as far as possible, to 
that question. He wished to speak in 
support of the hon. Member for Mer- 
thyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard), because 
that hon. Gentleman had illustrated, by 
special instances, what he (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) considered a crying evil. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) was wrong in his information 
as to the Church Training Colleges. He 
(Mr. Lyulph- Stanley) would refer to 
two Training Colleges which the hon. 
Gentleman should know something about. 
One was Culham Oollege, the Diocesan 
College for Oxford ; and, there, candi- 
dates were required to produce a certi- 
ficate of character from a clergyman or 
managers, and a certificate of baptism ; 
and teachers were required to make a 
declaration that they would follow the 
profession of Church teachers in ele- 
mentary schools. That, he thought, 
must méan that they would teach in 
Church schools; because no College 


would wish to exact from teachers that: 


when they entered school board schools 
they would pursue their profession as 
Church teachers. They were also exa- 
mined in the Old and New Testaments. 
It was bad enough to make baptism a 
test ; but, at Carnarvon, in the case of 
this young man, who had been baptized 
and confirmed, and had become a commu- 
nicant at Conway, the fact of baptism 
was not considered sufficient. The test 
of baptism did not affect the conscience 
of a candidate, because, as a rule, 
people were baptized as infants; but 
the test of being a communicant led 
directly to hypocrisy, and many years 
ago Parliament came to the conclusion 
that it was not only demoralizing, but 
degrading, to make the communion a 
test. The other case he would mention 
was Whiteland’s College for Mistresses, 
and there the candidates were supposed, 
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after weining, to educate children in the 
seg aie of the Church of England. 

hat appeared in a printed form; and 
it must be construed, he supposed, that 
they would take situations in Church 
schools, if requested; but he did not 
suppose that it meant that they would 
make a propaganda of Church prin- 
ciples if they were engaged in school 
board schools. Returns upon the sub- 
ject of the tests imposed on candidates 
ad been furnished by the London 
School Board in 1880; and there was 
no doubt that, since they had been 
before the public, the authorities of 
the Colleges had been more careful 
in what they said in answer to appli- 
eants. He was referring to what was 
the rule, when, comparatively lately, 
information was asked for with refer- 
ence to this matter. They had been 
told that the Training Colleges had 
done good service to the cause of edu- 
cation. Everyone, of course, knew that, 
as a general rule, a trained teacher was 
better than an untrained teacher, al- 
though there were exceptions to that 
rule, and sometimes persons were found 
who made good teachers without having 
been trained. Every good school mana- 
ger, however, would prefer a trained 
teacher toan untrained one; but this mat- 
ter of training was practically the mono- 
poly of the Church Colleges. It was a 
well-known fact that the great bulk of 
training accommodation in this country 
was Church accommodation — [‘‘ No, 
no!’}—and as an hon. Gentleman 
near him appeared to dissent from 
that view, he should be glad to forward 
him the pamphlet he had written on 
this subject, by which the hon. Member 
would see the precise amount of deno- 
minational and undenominational train- 
ing accommodation, in proportion to 
the denominational and undenomina- 
tional schools. He maintained that a 
great injustice was inflicted on the 
students who, failing to get into unde- 
nominational Colleges, were obliged to 
go to denominational Colleges, in some 
of which the teaching was of little value. 
In the Training Colleges he had .been 
referring to, the students were expected 
to have been confirmed and to be com- 
municants ; they had no option, and must 
submit to the whole Church system. He 
was aware that, in the present congested 
state of Public Business, it was not 
possible to raise this question in a suffi- 
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cient manner and in the way in which 
it would have to be raised hereafter ; 
but he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, that he would make a great mistake 
if he supposed that there did not exist a 
strong feeling upon this subject out-of- 
doors, because a sense of grievance did 
exist, and a strong belief that injustice 
and injury was done in this matter, 
which could not but tend to impair the 
éfficiency of education throughout the 
country by the existing practical mono- 

oly. It was said that those who ob- 
jected to the practice at the Church 
Colleges should establish Colleges of 
their own. He remembered that, some 
time ago, Lord Oranbrook delivered a 
ye in that House, in which he spoke 
of ‘‘ those miserable philosophers who 
never paid anything in support of their 

rinciples ;’’ but he could assure the 
Sommittes that he and his hon. Friends 
thought very little of that taunt. He 
came now to the palliative which the 
Vice President of the Council had ap- 
lied to this evil, and upon which he 

ad bestowed so much praise; and he 
was sure hon. Members would give him 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) credit for correct- 
ness, when he said that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not at all inclined to do 
anything to change the present system. 
Theright hon. Gentleman had announced 
his intention of supporting that system 
as it stood; but, for the moment, there 
had been a slight concession put into 
the Code in Article 110, and to the in- 
adequacy of that Article to meet the evil 
complained of he desired to draw the 
attention of the Committee, in the 
hope that before the Oode was brought 
out, one or two alterations would be 
made, which would give substantial 
effect to the offer which it professed to 
make. The proposal was to pay £10 
or £15 to managers who would take a 
pupil-teacher into their service and 
furnish them with the instruction neces- 
sary to enable them to pass the certifi- 
cated examination. The first blot on 
the proposal was that the payment was 
only to be made for the assistant teachers 
required to make up the minimum staff 
of the school according to the Code, 
which was distinctly deficient. The 
Education Department was aware that 
no school managers could do justice to 
the requirements of the Oode, if they 
had to work with the miserable staff 
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under the Oode, which counted a certifi- 
cated assistant teacher for 80, an ex-pupil- 
teacher for 60, and the head master for40 
pupils. He did not believe that a single 
_ manager of a school could be 
ound who attempted to work his school 
with the minimum staff of the Code. 
His next objection to this article was 
that the pupil-teachers were. required to 
serve three years in the same school. 
He thought, if these persons served 
three years under the same employers, 
no more could be reasonably asked of 
them. He hoped these points would be 
borne in mind by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council ; 
and, although he (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) 
could not promise him any abatement in 
their agitation to secure equal justice in 
the matter of Training Colleges, any- 
thing that was done for the young 
people in question would be greatly 
appreciated. He sympathized with the 

ew Code, which he regarded as a great 
improvement on the last; and he be- 
lieved it would tend to the great object 
of thoroughness of teaching, which they 
had in view. But it gave a tremendous 
power to the Government Inspectors ; 
and ‘that made it all the more necessary 
that the Department should be very 
careful in their appointment of Inspec- 
tors. He did not agree with the re- 
marks of the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Henry Holland) on the subject of In- 
spectors, his experience being that 
whenever there was any complaint of 
the Inspectors and the way they did 
their work, they were generally due 
to the conduct of Inspectors’ assistants 
taken from the ranks of the elementary 
teachers, and not from the ranks of the 
Inspectors.. He pressed his right hon. 
Friend to consider that the better the 
Inspector, the greater his enthusiasm 
in education, and the more likely he 
would be to impose his ideas upon 
schoolmasters and managers. That was 
the danger. It was to be feared that 
they would cease to be School Inspectors, 
and become School Organizers imposing 
their methods on the schools. hile 
he rejoiced in the work done by the 
Department in the cause of edueation, 
he could not desire the present rela- 
tions of the Education Department to 
the schools of the country to be per- 
manent; moreover, he was jealous of 
centralization in this matter, and looked 
forward to the time when the Central 
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Department would exercise less autho- 
rity, and when more would be left to 
the free action of the localities. He 
hoped the Department would bear in 
mind, and would continuously impress 
on their officers, what was set forth in 
a Circular issued to them some years 
ago—namely, that they were Inspectors 
only, and were not to interfere with 
the management of the schools. As an 
illustration of what he considered inter- 
ference on the part of the Department, 
he would mention the Circular issued 
last year, in which an order was given 
that the names of the children should 
be kept on the register for six weeks. 
He- maintained that that was going 
beyond the proper province of the De- 
partment, and that they might have 
guarded against that which they desired 
to prevent by saying that every child 
on the register should be examined, or 
enmentel a failure. He was sorry to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council speak of our 
ambitious programme, because he had 
admitted that it was a poor and paltry 
Code as compared with the Codes on the 
Continent ; and he (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) 
could not but think that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been a little frightened 
by the cries of over-education that had 
been heard from the Front Opposition 
Bench. There seemed to him a dis- 
position to shrink from a liberal pro- 
gramme, and they were told by the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was im- 
possible for a boy to take up specific 
subjects in the Fourth Standard. Why, 
then, did he allow scholars in the Fourth 
Standard to take up specific subjects in 
Scotland? He was sorry to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman say that a half- 
time system should be introduced, to 
begin uniformly when the child had 
passed the Third Standard, because he 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) thought it would 
be better that the Standards should be 
raised. He objected, where school boards 
had a higher standard of exemption to 
the extension of half-time compulsorily, 
to a lower Standard. As regarded any 
over-strain, he did not believe that any- 
thing of the kind existed in the schools, 
except where it was the natural result of 
underfeeding, and the miserable state of 
the children’s homes. But in one Depart- 
ment there was over-straining, and that 
was in the case of the pupil-teachers, and 
especially the girl pupil-teachers, who 
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had to teach all day, and study at night, 
when they ought to be in bed and 
asleep. The cause of that was in the 
mistaken economy which underlay the 
educational system of the country. The 
amount we spent per head upon educa- 
tion was paltry and miserable as com- 
pared with what it should be; and if 
hon. Members looked at the system of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, 
they would find a much more liberal 
seale of expenditure. It was true that 
abroad teachers were not paid so much 
in money as in England, because labour 
was not paid for on the Continent so 
highly as it was in England; but the 
salaries of teachers were nearer the 
English level than were the salaries 
of School Inspectors and of officials in 
the Education Department. The fact 
was, we were teaching children by 
means of children, who ought to be 
themselves learners and not in the posi- 
tion of teachers ; and he should be glad 
if a system could be introduced, with 
as little delay as possible, which would 
allow the pupil-teachers to work in 
school for half the day, and devote the 
rest of it to their own studies. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT said, he 
should like to call the attention of the 
Committee to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of many private schools in towns 
and country districts that were outside 
the purview of the Act. He ventured 
to say that these stood in need of a 
much larger amount of control than was 
at present bestowed upon them. In the 
discharge of his duty he had visited 
200 or 800 of these schools, when he 
was appointed Inspector of Returns in 
1870, and he had, upon his experience, 
formed a strong opinion that, in the 
interest of education, they ought to be 
suppressed. He ventured to suggest that 
the schools he was referring to should be 
inspected and reported upon, both to the 
Department, the Home (Office, and to the 
magistrates of the district ; and that, in 
the event of the schools not being re- 
ported efficient, and the managers not co- 
operating with the Education Inspectors, 
the certificates for half-time given bythem 
should not be recognized by the Factory 
Inspectors. Further, he believed that 
if pressure were put on the magis- 
trates, asking them not to receive the 
excuse given by parents, when sum- 
moned before them, that their children 
were attending one of these wretched 
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establishments, it would tend to their 
suppression, and produce a most bene- 
ficial result. He did not want to weary 
the Committee by detailing the miser- 
able conditions on which the schools 
were carried on; but he might mention 
that the majority of them were held in 
the back kitchens of cottages, in the 
lofts over stables, and generally in places 
devoid of all educational appliances. 
Then, as to the teaching, he had known 
instances of schools being kept by women 
who could neither read nor write, and 
by people unable to give any sort of 
education at all; while, with regard 
to those kept by persons capable of im- 
parting knowledge and instruction, the 
teachers were, for the most part, people 
who had failed in every other walk of 
life, or who, as teachers, had been dis- 
missed from their situations for inca- 
pacity and dishonesty. Moreover, these 
pone stood in the way of the school 

card, inasmuch as they afforded a 
refuge to which parents could send their 
children, in order that they might escape 
the attention of the school board offi- 
cers. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
would institute an inquiry into the con- 
dition of these schools, and that he 
would devise some system under which 
a careful examination of them could be 
made, allowing those that were properly 
conducted to remain, and putting down 
with a strong hand those establishments 
which were a great hindrance to the 
cause of education, and a fraud upon 
the parents. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK said, he 
thought it would be desirable that some 
further time should have been allowed 
the Committee to consider the general 
statement with regard to this Vote be- 
fore discussion upon it took place. There 
were one or two points to which he 
would call the attention of the Com- 
mittee and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council. The 
subjects taught in the elementary schools 
were divided into three classes. First, 
the obligatory subjects—reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic ; secondly, four class 
subjects—history, geography, English, 
and elementary science; and, thirdly, a 
certain number of optional subjects, 
which could only be taken by the elder 
children. With regard to the latter, he 
would say nothing; and with reference 
to the specific subjects he would only, 
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in passing, express his regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have pre- 
vented these subjects being taken up in 
the Fourth Standard, and have confined 
them to the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Standards, contrary to the practice in 
Scotland, which had led to satisfactory 
results. He had received a letter from the 
Secretary to the Liverpool School Board, 
expressing the great regret of the Board 
at the change which had been made by 
the Education Department, and which 
had deprived the children of that town 
of a system of education that had been 
found to be very advantageous to them, 
2,000 children having been presented 
for examination in speeific subjects while 
in the Fourth Standard. He did not 
for a moment wish these subjects to be 
made obligatory in the Fourth Standard ; 
but the point was one which might safely 
be left to the discretion of school boards 
and committees. Passing from this to 
the class subjects—namely, history, geo- 
graphy, English, and elementary science, 
of which only two might be taken up, 
he complained that the study of grammar 
was made an arbitrary subject. The 
effect of this he believed the Committee 
would see would do nothing less than 
discourage the study of elementary 
science in National schools. His right 
hon. Friend said it was desirable that 
one subject should be taken up before 
another was dealt with; but did his 
right hon. Friend mean to say that no 
child was to be taught arithmetic and 
geography until he had a thorough 
knowledge of history? If not, then 
there was no reason why three subjects 
should not be taken. Great progress in 
science could not, of course, be made in 
the case of children; but what they 
were taught could be taught thoroughly 
—that was to say, they could be well 
grounded in it, which was a very 
different thing to having a mere smat- 


tering of the subject. He hoped the- 


time would come when no child would 
leave an elementary school without hav- 
ing a grounding in elementary science, 
in history, and the other subjects. He 
might cbserve that Canon Mosely, in one 
of his Reports, supported this view, when 
he said— 


“In an elementary school, the learning of 
one thing aids the learning of another; and if 
various things be taught, not only is the know- 
ledge thus acquired greater in respect to the 
aggregate, but in respect to each element,” 
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Everyone knew that you could not keep 
children to one subject; you must give 
them variety, or they got tried, and really 
ceased to learn what they were being 
taught. Variety in mental diet was as 
necessary as variety in bodily diet; and, 
for his own part, he thought that three 
subjects might be as easily learnt as two. 
That, however, he was willing to leave 
to the discretion of the school board au- 
thorities. Having listened to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. 8. Smith) on the subject of over- 
straining, the Committee might think that 
he, in advocating elementary science, 
was advocating something which in- 
volved a further strain on the children ; 
but that was not the case, because, if 
there were any strain at present, it was 
due to the character of the knowledge 
now imparted, which was almost always 
derived from books. Over-education 


‘ might, he admitted, be a real danger if 


it were purely literary. English poetry, 
history, lists of dates and kings, battles, 
names of places, and outlines of maps, 
all tended to tax the memory; and he 
believed it would be found that elemen- 
tary science would constitue a relief, 
rather than a further tax upon the 
mental capacities of children. Under 
the present Code, however, the number 
of class subjects being limited to two, 
and grammar being obligatory, he 
feared that elementary science would be 
practically excluded. In fact, the study 
of science was a rest to the children; 
and that was, no doubt, one reason why 
it was so popular. He found, in taking 
a vote at one school, that of the four 
subjects—history, geography, grammar, 
and elementary science, over 60 per cent 
of the children preferred the science, 16 
per cent the history, 13 per cent the 
arithmetic, 10 per cent the geography, 
and not 1 per cent the grammar. That 
was, of course, no reason against teach- 
ing the latter subject, but it was a strong 
argument in favour of teaching elemen- 
tary science. They knew that half-time 
schools were very successful, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the hours de- 
voted to study, because the physical 
training benefited the children; and he 
believed that science, properly taught, far 
from interfering with the other subjects, 
would positively benefit them. He hoped 
hon. Members would not be carried 
away by the somewhat ambitious title 
of ‘elementary science.” It meant 
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nothing difficult, or abstruse, nothing 
beyond the limits of a child’s apprehen- 
sion or the range of his observation ; 
but, on the contrary, simple explanations 
and illustrations of the every-day facts 


of Nature which came before him. It. © 


was a curious illustration of the manner 
in which they were often misled by 
words. If they only had in their lan- 
guage some simple title for the expla- 
nation of common things, he doubted 
whether anyone would for a moment 
propose to exclude such a subject from 
their schools. Dr. Crosskey, Chairman 
of the School Management Committee 
of the Birmingham School Board, had 
favoured him with a very interesting 
memorandum on the mode and results 
of the scientific teaching in that town, 
where about 2,500 were now receiy- 
ing such instruction. The results had 
been most remarkable and satisfactory. 
The effect had been to raise the whole 
intellectual life of the children. They 
took a most keen interest in the minis- 
trations afforded them; and this was, 
perhaps, more strikingly the case in the 
the lowest parts of the town, and among 
the very poorest children. The keen- 
ness of observation taught them by the 
constant struggle for existence seemed 
to make them enjoy all the more vividly 
the new world thus opened to them, and 
they really revelled with delight at the 
result of the experiments shown them. 
Scholars who were irregular in their at- 
tendance on other days were always 
most regular on the days when the 
science lessons were to be given. There 
had been one rather amusing result of 
the science lessons in Birmingham. A 
remarkable social change had been 
brought about in particular parts of 
that town, for the Scripture lessons had 
led to an alteration of the washing day. 
That day happened to fall on the day 
on which the science lesson was given, 
and the mothers found it impossible to 
keep their daughters at home, so deter- 
mined were they not to lose that parti- 
cular lesson. The parents had, there- 
fore, completely to alter their domestic 
arrangements on that day. It was evi- 
dent that intellectual tastes were fast 
being aroused which would lead the 
children, when they should leave school, 
to pass into the various evening classes. 
The experience of Birmingham was the 
same as that of Liverpool and other 
places. The classes which distinguished 
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themselves most in the elementary 
science teaching also did best in the 
other subjects, the children’s minds 
being quickened in every way by the 
scientific training. It was hardly neces- 
sary to point. out how evident it was 
that we had in the great mass of our 
population a store of latent scientific 
capacity, which only needed the oppor- 
tunities of cultivation to render it most 
useful in developing the resources of the 
country. Moreover, in this matter the 
idiosyncracies of schoolmasters ought to 
be considered. It was, no doubt, pos- 
sible to render grammar very interesting. 
A master who could do so would, pro- 
bably, take this idea up; but to force it 
on everyone, irrespective of circum- 
stances, would surely be a very great 
mistake. There was one other reason 
he would urge, and that was the de- 
sirability of leaving, as far as possible, 
freedom of action to school boards and 
committees. When we had bodies like 
the School Boards of London, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester, it was 
surely ridiculous to dictate to them on 
such matters. He thought he might 
claim the vote of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Oross). In a 
recent article in Zhe Contemporary Re- 
view, that right hon. Gentleman had 
said— 

‘*The functions of the Local Government 
Board and of the Central Authorities had, in 
some instances, been pressed too far, and more 


license and liberty of action might fairly be 
left to the several local authorities.” 


He thought he might also claim the 
sympathy of the Prime Minister, be- 
cause, in the debate on ‘‘Grants in 
Aid,” on the 17th of April last, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said— 


“One of the greatest objections I entertain 
to this method of subvention is founded on its 
tendency to promote centralization, the greatest 
of all evils, and the most menacing, in my opi- 
nion, to liberty with which the country can be 
threatened.” —(3 Hansard, [278] 520.) 


He would, therefore, ask his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) not to promote 
this ‘‘ greatest of all evils.” He hoped 
the Committee would not suppose that 
the expression ‘‘elementary science” 
meant anything difficult or abstruse. 
It referred only to simple explanations 


of the ordinary facts of Nature; and he | h 


earnestly commended the subject to the 
Sir John Lubbock 
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attention of his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council, because 
the Code as it stood was an unnecessary 


interference with local self-government, - 


and directly tended to exclude the book 
of Nature from our National schools. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not wish to discuss the details of educa- 
tion; but he desired to say a word or 
two upon the general question which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) had al- 
luded to at the commencement of his 
speech. That hon. Gentleman had said 
that the question before them was that 
of a grant of public money for the pur- 
poses of National Education; and he 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), taking, as he did, 
rather a gloomy view of that subject, 
would like to say a word upon the state 
of affairs as disclosed by his right hon. 
Friend that evening. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Oldham had expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the amount which 
was being spent in that country upon 
National Education, and had intimated 
that Parliament was guilty of having 
acted in a miserable spirit of economy. 
Now, the figures did not carry out 
this statement, because last year there 
was spent, in elementary education, 
£6,500,000. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Mundella) had moved that night 
the largest Vote that had ever been 
moved in the House of Commons for 
the purposes of National Education. 
It must be borne in mind that, besides 
the Government grant, there was raised 
last year £1,834,000 by school rates. 
Therefore, in dealing with this ques- 
tion of National Expenditure for Edu- 
cation, they had staring them in the 
face the fact that, last year, £6,600,000 
was spent on the elementary education 
of the children of the people of this 
country, of which £4,250,000 was being 
raised by public taxation. In putting 
these figures before the country, he did 
not want it to be understood that he de- 
fended a penurious system of education. 
He knew no expenditure, if satisfac- 
torily managed, which would give a 
better return, or be attended with a 
more satisfactory result, than the ex- 
penditure upon education; but he 
thought, as administrators of the public 
purse, they were bound to ask, Were 
they getting their money’s worth? There 
ad. been a sort of doctrine preached 
during the last few years, not confined 
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to this Administration, that the expen- 
diture on account of education was a 
sort of sacred subject, which must not be 


touched, They might urge economy 


with reference to the Army, Navy, or 
Civil Services; but the sure test of edu- 
cational efficiency was the expenditure, 
and the more they spent, the more effi- 
ciently the Department was conducting 
its duties, and the more satisfied the 
country ought to be. He repudiated 
this theory. The question he wanted 
to ask was, What did we get for this 
enormous expenditure, and was the 
money being spent as it ought to be 
expended, and were we getting a pro- 
per return? The Committee would ob- 
serve that every speaker had pointed out 
the lamentable deficiences in the pre- 
sent system, and had urged that, in 
some mode or shape, there should be 
some material alteration. Last year the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
told them that there were on the re- 
gister 4,189,000 children. Well, they 
were very satisfactory figures, and the 
Committee cheered them when they first 
heard them. When they came to analyze 
the figures, however, they found that 
416,000 of the children were under five 
years of age, and that 898,000 were 
under seven years of age. Therefore, 
they had 1,314,000 children under seven 
years of age. [Mr. Munpetza: Hear, 
hear!] The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council cried 
‘Hear, hear!” but he(Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
was of opinion that the figures he had 
quoted were more applicable to a Na- 
tional nursery than to a National system 
of education. As a matter of fact, there 
were something like 2,750,000 children 
under 10 years of age. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the school age in 
Belgium and in other European coun- 
tries. There was no doubt that, how- 
ever much we might be efficient in our 
Standards of Education, and in our 
Code, we were behind other countries in 
reference to age. The too early age at 
which we began, really meant the too 
early age at which we finished. There 
were, in this country, 3,000,000 chil- 
dren, or only 75 per cent, in average 
attendance at school. The next fact 
that ought to be taken into consideration 
after the average attendance was, what 
was the result of the examination? The 
actual number of children presented 
for examination was 2,150,000 out of 
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4,100,000; so that, practically, there 
were 2,000,000 children of ‘school 
age’”’—namely, over seven years of age 
—who were presented for examination ; 
and, so far as age was concerned, they 
were equally divided between under 10 
and over 10. Now, every one of the 
1,000,000 children over 10 years of age, 
ought to have been presented in Stan- 
dards IV., V., and VI.; but, as a matter 
of fact, there were only 591,000 pre- 
sented in those Standards, and only 60 
per cent of them ed in the three 
subjects. They might test the effi- 
ciency of the present system of educa- 
tion in another way. Of the 2,000,000 
children presented for examination, only 
1,378,000 passed without failure; and, of 
that number, 734,683 were under 10 years 
of age. The Committee thus arrived at 
the result that there were only 643,492 
children, no matter to what Standard they 
belonged, over 10 years of age, who had 
passed in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. Now, that was the actual net result for 
the expenditure of upwards of £6,000,000 
of money, of which £4,250,000 came 
out of the Public Funds. He, there- 
fore, could not join in the chorus of jubi- 
lation which had been chanted, on 
account of the progress of National Edu- 
cation in this country. No doubt, the 
country was much better off in the mat- 
ter of education than previously, and he 
would admit that his right hon. Friend 
was doing all he could to improve the 
National Education ; but they were de- 
luding themselves, they were deluding 
the ratepayers of the country, if they 
believed that it was satisfactory that, for 
such a large expenditure of money, under 
650,000 children over 10 years of age, 
should pass in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. He had still further un- 
satisfactory figures with reference to the 
higher Standards. In Standard V. 
there were 184,000 children presented 
for examination, and out of that num- 
ber 738,000 failed.. The most lament- 
able test of all was that in Stan- 
dard VI., where there were only 68,000 
children presented, out of 4,000,000, 
and only 42,000 passed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council pointed out, that evening, what 
really was the source of this evil— 
namely, the early age at which the 
children left school, and the different 
Standards which were set up for 
exemption, He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
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thought that, of all questions brought 
before them that evening, there was 
none which deserved more serious con- 
sideration than the different Standards 
prevailing in different school boards 
and school attendance committees dis- 
tricts as regarded the age for exemp- 
tion. They had, even in the same dis-- 
tricts, different Standards existing in 
different schools; and he thought that 
whatever might be the advantages or 
disadvantages of centralizing the system, 
he did not think they could do anything 
better than get some uniform rule with 
regard to examinations. There was an- 
other reason why education in this coun- 
try was so backward, and that was the 
unfortunate machinery which was called 
into operation by the Act of 1876. 
School attendance committees had now 
_ had a fair trial, and it might safely be 
said that they were a great failure. He 
had read the Reports of eight School 
Inspectors, Those Reports related to 
various parts of the country, and the 
School Inspectors reported upon the 
hostile attitude assumed by the school 
attendance committees, not only with 
regard to the provisions of the Act, 
but in respect to educational results. 
The Inspectors stated that the diffi- 
culty they had to deal with in the 
case of school attendance committees 
was that they would not enforce the law 
—that they did not want education ; 
that they were adverse to education 
- altogether, and believed it to be totally 
unnecessary, and unsuited to the people. 
The educational machinery, in the shape 
of school attendance committees, had 
broken down entirely; and he thought 
they would have to look this question 
in the face -very seriously sooner or later. 
He desired to say a word or two about 


the cost of education. There had been’ 


a good deal of controversy raised, and 
there was a Memorial presented the 
other day to the Prime Minister with 
reference to the great injustice which 
had been done in denominational schools 
by the operation of the present system ; 
and he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) thought it 
was right they should ascertain whether 
there was any ground of complaint on 
this matter. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot), in his speech that 
evening, alluded to the cost of the Lon- 
don School Board specifically, and im- 
plied that that Board was acting un- 
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justly and unfairly towards denomina- 
tional and voluntary schools within the 
area of its jurisdiction. He (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) found that, so far as volun 

effort was concerned, there had been 
little increase in this country during the 
last 10 years. He found that the sub- 
scriptions, which, in 1873, amounted to 
£418,000, had now increased to only 
£724,000, so that the real increase in 
voluntary effort during the last 10 years 


was represented by the small sum of . 


£306,000; but there had been an in- 
crease in grant during that period of 
£800,000, and in the pence of £500,000. 
Therefore, for £306,000increasein volun- 
tary subscriptions, the State had practi- 
cally secured for the voluntary schools 
an addition of income amounting to 
£1,300,000. He believed this question 
would be raised to-morrow night upon 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), and, 
therefore, he would not anticipate the 
discussion which would then take place. 
He could, however, if it were desired, 
show that the practical operation of the 
Education Act of 1870, instead of being 
a disadvantage to the National Society, 
really gave to the Church of England 
£1,000,000 per annum for educational 
purposes. The special question, however, 
to which he wished to call the attention of 
the Committee was that with reference 
to the working of the Education Act in 
rural districts, as affecting rural Non- 
conformists. He had no desire to refer 
to what had taken place at Oarnarvon, 
and he did not wish to approach this 
question from a Party point of view, or 
from a point of view of Nonconformity 
as opposed to the Church of England. 
What he wanted to call the attention of 
the Committee, and the attention of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, to was, that, under 
the Act of 1876, they had practically made 
education compulsory in every parish in 
England. But what had they done? 
They had made education compulsory 
in attending denominational schools. 
There were, as it was well known, 
in nearly every parish, a church and 
two or three chapels. The presence of 
the chapels indicated the presence of a 
population which, at all events, was not 
in direct harmony or sympathy with the 
church. They compelled the child of a 
rural Nonconformist to attend a school 
where the. teaching was certainly, in 
some respects, such as the parents did 
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not approve of. He knew it would be 
said that a child had the benefit of 
the Conscience Olause ; but it was well 
known that the Oonscience Clause 
could not easily be put into operation. 
A Nonconformist could not isolate his 
child; and the effect of the Act had 
been that they had sold the education 
of the parish to the denomination 
which provided the parish school, and 
they had done that at a time when the 
special teaching of a very large class 
of the clergy of the Church of England 
was more distasteful—to use the mildest 
term which he could find—was more dis- 
tasteful to conscientious Protestant Non- 
conformists than it had been during the 
last 200 years. He-should be sorry to 
introduce any subject of theological con- 
troversy ; but he wanted the naked fact 
to be brought home to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council and to the Com- 
mittee, that they were compelling the 
children of Nonconformist parents in 
the 12,000 or 13,000 parishes of Eng- 
land to attend schools in which, in the 
great bulk of the parishes, the religious 
teaching was in direct hostility to and 
condemnation of the faith and opinions 
of the parents of the children. There 
was another aspect of the question in 
which a similar great injustice had been 
done, and that had been the transfer of 
denominational schools to school boards, 
upon certain terms, which practically 
made the schools obtain support out of 
the public purse, and, at the same time, 
continue of a denominational character. 
For instance, the school of the Church 
of England was transferred to the school 
board ; but the school board was only 
to have the use of the school from 10 
till 5, so that from 9 to 10, and after 
5 o’clock, as the case might be, the reli- 
gious teaching in the school was to be 
the same as that under the old régime, 
the only difference being that whereas, 
formerly, the cost of the school was de- 
frayed by subscription, it was now de- 
frayed by the rates. By this arrange- 
ment these schools so transferred were 
not nominally board schools until a 
given hour of each school day, but 
each morning, before the hour specified, 
the school was opened and conducted as 
a denominational school. Arrangements 
were made whereby the school should 
remain in charge of the same teachers. 
both during the time it was conducted 
as a denominational school and during 
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the hours it was conducted as a board 
school. This system gave a distinct de- 
nominational character to those board 
schools; and he maintained that it was 
a direct violation of the spirit of the 
Act of 1870. It was a direct violation 
of the pledges given to the House of 
Commons by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), and also by the right hon. 
Gentleman who was then at the head of 
the Government (Mr. Gladstone). He 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) did not make these 
remarks in any spirit of hostility to 
the Church of England; but he did 
so on the broad principle of injustice 
to Nonconformists as Nonconformists. 
It was not fair or just that schools sup- 
ported out of the public purse should 
be carried on as denominational schools, 
and be under denominational matage- 
ment, which created a great deal of 
unpleasant friction in the working of the 
schools in various localities in England. 
He was sorry to have troubled the Oom- 
mittee at that length. He had not said 
all he had meant to say, because he felt 
the time of the Committee was too pre- 
cious. All he wanted to put to the Com- 
mittee was this simple query — Whether 
the country was getting its money’s 
worth for its expenditure upon National 
Education? His belief was that the effi- 
ciency of the system of education could 
be, and ought to be, greatly improved, 
and his knowledge was that the present 
system was working unjustly and un- 
fairly to a large class of Nonconformists 
in different parts of the Kingdom. He 
thought they were all anxious to obtain 
the best and fairest system of National 
Education at the least possible cost ; and, 
in his opinion, the time had arrived 
when, in the interest of education, it 
would be desirable that a Select Com- 
mittee of the House should be appointed 
to examine into the working of the Edu- 
cation Act, and to inquire into the com- 
plaints made, and to ascertain whether 
a mode could not be found for promoting 
efficiency, removing injustice, and, at the 
same time, ensuring economy. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
would not have interfered in the debate 
but for the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
the Act of 1870 had operated unfairly to 
Nonconformists in rural districts. It 
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must be remembered, however, that 
Churchmen complained that the Act of 
1870 had operated in large towns un- 
fairly and unjustly towards them. If 
the principle of local self-government 
were adopted in regard to National Edu- 
cation, and the majority in any one dis- 
trict were allowed to be more or less 
supreme, the Nonconformists must sub- 
mit when they were in a minority, just 
as Ohurchmen must when they were in 
a minority. Now, in large towns, as a 
rule, Churchmen had to contribute not 
only to the maintenance of voluntary 
schools, but also to schools, some of 
them secular, and others in which reli- 
gion was only taught at certain hours. 
As to rural places, he undertook to say 
that in not one single instance had there 
been an infraction of the Conscience 
Clause that the Education Department 
had not taken notice of. During the 
time he was Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, various complaints came up from the 
rural districts; but he could assure the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton they 
were of the most frivolous description. 
If he remembered aright, there was only 
one instance in which anything like a 
sectarian spirit was displayed ; the Non- 
conformists gained the supremacy, and 
they immediately discharged the school- 
master, who was a Churchman, for no 
other reason than that he was a Church- 
man. These questions would from time 
to time occur. He was certain that 
although complaints might reach the 
ears both of Conservative Churchmen on 
that side of the House, and of Noncon- 
formist Liberals on the other side, the 
Act had, on the whole, worked well, 
and that the Education Department 
would only be too ready to take notice of 
any infraction of the Conscience Clause, 
or of the spirit and intention of the Act. 
During the long discussion which had 
taken place that evening they had tra- 
velled over a multitude of subjects, 
and there had been a tendency on 
the part of some speakers to depre- 
ciate what had been done in the way of 
primary education. His strong impres- 
sion was, that if they could get accurate 
statistics as to what was spent on pri- 
mary education in other countries, it 
would be found we spent more. Let 
anybody look into the expenditure of a 
school, and they would find the main 
item of —~ was the salary of the 
teacher. e salaries of the teachers in 
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this country were far higher than in 
any other country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. Mundella) said that the Munici- 
pality of Paris spent three times more 
per head on primary education than was 
spent in London. [Mr. MunpEtia: On 
education ; not primary education. | That 
made all the difference. As a matter of 
fact, there was no public money spent in 
London, except upon primary education. 
The London School Board spent, apart 
from the Government grant, £2 2s. per 
head on every child in their schools. 
Apart from the expense of building the 
a it had struck him that it was 
absolutely impossible that a local au- 
thority could spend £6 6s., or 160 francs, 
per head upon every child in the 
school. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he meant 
that the taxation per head of the popu- 
lation was, in the Municipality of Paris, 
three times more than it was in London 
—not the expenditure—on every child. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that, whatever might have been the com- 
parison the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) made, he (Lord George 
Hamilton) maintained.that the amount 
spent on primary education in this coun- 
try, no matter from what source it 
sprang—whether from subscriptions, or 
rates, or Government grant—was equal 
per head to that spent in any other 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
drew a somewhat depreciatory compari- 
son between the number of hours chil- 
dren attended school in this country and 
in Germany. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that the children of Ger- 
many attended school four hours in the 
morning and five in the afternoon, and 
did home lessons in addition. Perhaps 
that accounted for the fact that every 
third German wore spectacles. [Mr. 
Munvezt1a : I did not advocate it.] He 
was glad to hearthat. He listened with 
great interest to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith) as to the results of what was 
believed to be the over-strain upon young 
children and teachers in our elementary 
schools. The system now in force was 
one of payment by results. The system 
was established by Mr. Lowe, now Lord 
Sherbrooke. At that time there was no- 
thing like compulsory attendance ; and 
anybody who happened to come into 
contact with Lord aoa By and dis- 
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cuss with him what his motive was, they 
would learn that his great object was to 
get children to school, and that, in his 
opinion, the best method of doing that 
was to pay by the results of their attend- 
ance. Lord Sherbrooke never intended 
that the system of payment by results 
should apply to many subjects now 
tested by it; but, the system having 
been adopted, it was necessary to de- 
velop it, and its development was at- 
tended by many inconveniences. At 
present there was a system of universal 
compulsion from one end of the country 
to the other; and it seemed to him 
(Lord George Hamilton) that whoever 
occupied the position of Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council should endeavour, 
as far as he could, to relax the iron 
rigidity of the system of payment by 
results. One of the reasons which in- 
duced him (Lord George Hamilton) to 
give his sanction to the New Oode was 
that it gave greater latitude to the 
teacher, and more discretion to the 
Inspector He was persuaded that a 
great deal too much detailed work was 
imposed on the Education Department, 
and that too many appeals were made 
from schools and managers on small 
points, which ought to be settled in the 
localities themselves. He was glad to 
hear the Vice President of the Council 
address a warning to those who en- 
deavoured to make their curriculum too 
ambitious. He (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) had always had a theory that, if 
they wished to institute a sound system 
of elementary education, they should 
have as few subjects as possible taught, 
but taught thoroughly, and that they 
should afford facilities to clever children 
to pass up to the higher grades. There 
were schools in which as many as 12 sub- 
jects were taught, and it was because such 
a large number of subjects was allowed 
to be taught, that there was a great strain 
put on teachers and pupil-teachers. 
Some managers thought that masters 
ought to teach all the subjects. The 
subjects were proper to be taught in 
certain schools; but at no University 
would a man be found who could or 
who would be prepared to teach all 
subjects. The tendency, undoubtedly, 
was for teachers in elementary schools 
to endeavour. to gain some knowledge of 
all subjects. It was absolutely impos- 
sible that they could obtain a sufficient 
grasp even of a small portion of them 
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to be able to teach them efficiently, and 
many of the teachers broke down in the 
effort to do so. He had always felt that 
what they ought to do was to simplify 
the system of the elementary course, 
but afford every facility for children to 
pass up tothe higher grade schools. There 
had been much criticism upon the sys- 
tem of Training Colleges. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the criti- 
cisms had been passed by hon. Gentle- 
men who admitted they were opposed 
to a voluntary system of education. If 
there was to be a system of denomina- 
tional education, these Training Col- 
leges were absolutely necessary, He, 
however, thought it right that they 
should intimate to those who were 
placed at the head of these Colleges, 
that they must conduct them according 
to the ideas of the day; that if they 
chose to indulge in religious prejudices, 
they must expect to bear the conse- 
quences. He would not enter into any 
lengthy criticism of the expenditare of 
the London School Board. He believed 
that expenditure was extravagant pre- 
vious to the last election ; but, now, a 
considerable change had taken place, 
and he was of opinion the fact was due 
to the smaller number of ladies now 
serving on the School Board. When 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) was making 
his eloquent speech the other night in 
favour of conferring political rights on 
ladies, he (Lord George Hamilton) could 
not help hoping that, if the day ever 
arrived when ladies were sitting in the 
House as Members, it would fall to the 
lot of the hon. Gentleman to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) believed that now the 
London School Board were doing their 
best to deal with the practical difficul- 
ties which must surround primary educa- 
tion in London. Undoubtedly, from 
time to time, they might justly expose 
themselves to the charge of extrava- 
gance; but, in the past year or two, they 
had, on the whole, done their work 
well. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) had 
alluded to the limit imposed on pensions, 
and he and other hon. Members had ad- 
vacated that the fund of £6,500 should 
be extended, and that the teachers who 
entered previous to 1862 should be put’ 
on the same footing as they were some 
20 years ago. The difficulty which he 
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felt in supporting any Motion or pro- 
posal of that kind was that, when the 
late Government were in Office, Lord 
Sandon felt very strongly the difficulty 
in which the Education Department 
were placed in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the pensions, and the Duke 
of Richmond put pressure on the Trea- 
sury to allow a sum of £6,500 per 
annum to be granted in pensions to 
necessitous teachers. The Treasury as- 
sented to place such an annual charge 
on the Estimates, on the understanding 
that no claim for arrears would be made. 
No one could be Vice President for one 
year without experiencing the hardship of 
selecting, from the number of necessi- 
tous cases brought before them, the 
teachers who should receive pensions. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could in- 
duce the Treasury, either to increase the 
fund, or make any other arrangement 
which would provide for the limited 
number of teachers who entered pre- 
vious to 1862, he would do a good and 
benevolent work, which the teachers 
from one end of the country to the 
other would gratefully recognize. He 
(Lord George Hamilton) would apolo- 
gize to the Committee for having de- 
tained them at that length; but he 
hoped, in concluding, he might be al- 
lowed to congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council upon the satisfactory statement 
he had been able to make, as well as 
upon the conciliatory manner in which 
he had dealt with the many difficulties 
which in the course of the year had 
been laid before him. 

Mr. ACLAND said, reference had 
been made to the inefficiency of school 
attendance committees. He had worked 
on a school attendance committee ever 
since the system was started, and he 
quite admitted there was some founda- 
tion for the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
upon the subject, to the effect that such 
committees had proved failures on many 
oceasions. Those who worked amongst 
agriculturists experienced great difficulty 
in getting them to do their utmost to 
secure the attendance of children at 
school, when the children were able to 
do work on the farm, and so to earn 
——7 for their own support, as well as 
to be useful to the farmers. School 
boards, as well as school attendance 
committees, were, however, severely 
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handicapped in their operations by the 
unwillingness displayed by magistrates 
to convict in the cases of non-attendance 
brought before them. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council was able 
to do anything in this matter; but he 
hoped that, during the ensuing year, 
the right hon. Gentleman would turn 
his attention to the subject, and endea- 
vour, at least, to obtain Returns from 
the different districts of the number of 
cases in which parents had been sum- 
moned for the non-attendance of the 
children at school, and of the number 
of cases in which magistrates had failed 
to do their duty in supporting the school 
attendance committees in their efforts to 
secure the attendance of children at 
school. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he wished to 
say a word or two upon the desirability 
of a general superannuation fund for 
schoolmasters. The subject of pensions 
to the teachers certified before the year 
1862, which was introduced by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland), and subsequently 
commented upon by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord George Hamilton), had 
its own very important place; but he 
(Mr. Cropper) felt that the sense of ne- 
cessity for such a fund as he advocated 
was growing largely in the minds of the 
schoolmasters in the country. School- 
masters, very properly, desired to know 
whether they would be met in the 
matter by the Department. The large 
employers of labour, including the 
great Railway Companies, were finding 
it essential to provide superannuation 
funds, to which their workmen could 
subscribe, because it enabled them to 
obtain better workmen, and it prevented 
valuable and trusted workmen being 
thrown on the rates in their old age. 
It was a disgrace that schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses should, in their old age, 
be thrown on the rates; and he should 
be glad to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) would be 
willing to consider favourably some 
scheme by which school teachers should 
have some superannuation of their own 
which should be a permanent charge on 
their salaries? There were many per- 
sons who would unite in promoting such 
a scheme, and he believed such a scheme 
would begreatly welcomed by theteachers 
whom it would be calculated to benefit. 
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His hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. 8. Smith) had spoken of the 
system of cramming children. He (Mr. 
Cropper) was convinced that if it were 
possible to prevent overtime in the 


school, and to discourage the habit of 


taking work home to do, which often 
kept the children up until 11 o’clock at 
night, their health suffering in conse- 
quence, we should be relieved of some 
of the distressing cases which his hon. 
Friend had so touchingly referred to. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would “pass the word” that there 
should be no undue retaining in school 
after hours, and no great insistance upon 
home lessons. If he would do that, he 
would do immense service to the children 
of this country. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
wished to reply to some remarks of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Hamilton). The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
rightly complained of the injustice done 
to Nonconformist children in rural dis- 
tricts; and, upon that, the noble Lord 
said he had rarely heard of any case of 
violation of the Conscience Clause. The 
noble Lord must be aware that, per- 
haps, by not one in 100, or even in 
1,000, was the Conscience Clause taken 
advantage of in the rural districts ; be- 
cause, if parents demanded that protec- 
tion, the child became marked. That 
was the real answer to the noble Lord. 
During this interesting discussion, a 
feature had been introduced which, he 
thought, showed that there were a large 
number of children who were not able 
to learn their lessons through a want of 
sufficient food. That was a feature in 
the social condition of the country which 
should be borne in mind; but there 
were other matters connected with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella) which required some 
attention—for instance, the fact that 
there were 500,000 children who were 
not on the registers; and that, in 9,000 
parishes, children had been allowed to 
go as efficient when they had not attained 
the Fourth Standard. The progress of 
education, doubtless, was good, when it 
was compared with the state of things a 
few years ago; but it was not so cheering 
when compared with what it ought to 
be; and he agreed in the view that the 
results were small from one point of 
view, considering the price that was 
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paid. About 600,000 children were pre- 
sented for the Fourth Standard, and 
upwards. He believed the average cost 
in Church schools was about £1 14s. 6d., 
and in Board schools £2, or an average 
of £1 17s. In manufactures, waste was 
taken into account, and the articles were 
put on the market at a price determined 
by their being fit for the market. In 
education, anything below the Fourth 
Standard was not of value; for what a 
child learned up to 10 years of age was 
forgotten by 14; but every child turned 
out under the Fourth Standard cost the 
country £9 4s. or £9 5s. per annum. He 
did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton in finding fault with 
the price, for he considered education 
cheap at any price. He did, however, 
think we might get more for the money 
we spent. He had stated at many public 
meetings—and it might be an answer to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot), who said the people would get 
tired of the burden of education—that we 
might stop the Education rate when it 
reached the amount we paid forthe Army; 
and he had never yet heard any serious 
opposition to that suggestion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. Mundella) had said 
the great difficulty was in securing regu- 
lar attendance, and he gave a good 
many examples ; but in all those ex- 
amples, except Saxony, the good results 
were due to there being free schools. 
No doubt, we might get that system in 
a generation of time; but that was not 
a sufficient answer, because the point 
was, what was to become of the children 
of the present generation? It would 
be poor satisfaction to them to know 
that, a generation hence, children would 
be well educated. He (Mr. Jesse Ool- 
lings) had been for some years a mem- 
ber of a school board, and he did not 
know anything more painful than the 
difficulty arising from the aay of 
people, to whom 1d. was a matter of the 

ast importance. In Birmingham, last 
year, 2,000 children were taken before 

the magistrates for non-attendance, and 
the major number of the cases sprang 
from the real inability of the parents to 

ay the fees—and what were the fees? 

n Birmingham a very large sum was 

drawn from school fees; but from that had 

to be deducted the salaries of the Board 

Inspectors, who were principally occu- 

pied in looking after the children. They 
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would not be necessary but for the fees ; 
and, besides that, there was the expenses 
of collecting the fees. Schools in Bir- 
mingham were not filled, and did not 
yield satisfactory results when the fee 
was 3d.; but when the fee was lowered 
to 1d., there was no difficulty in filling 
them. Then there was the question of 
waste; and he believed that fees that 
were given up would be recouped over 
and over again by the extra amount of 
work which would result from regular 
and larger attendance, as the result of the 
abolition of fees. From an economical 
point of view this consideration was 
irresistible; and the principle of com- 
pulsion must ultimately carry with it the 
abolition of fees. It seemed to him as 
absurd to ask a child to pay for going 
to school as it would be to ask a soldier 
to pay for becoming a soldier, or a police- 
man to pay for beinga policeman. How 
long the working classes would stand 
that system he did not know; but he 
did not think it would be very long. He 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman had 
no power, except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to grant free schools; but 
he had the power to reduce the fees to 
1d., and he (Mr. Jesse Collings) hoped he 
would exercise that power. Before very 
long, the Birmingham authorities were 
coming to him to ask for permission to 
reduce the fees all round to 1d. At pre- 
sent there were hundreds of children 
who could not pay the 3d. fees; but 
there was not enough room in the schools 
where the fee was 1d. The consequence 
was great detriment to education ; and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would go as far as he could in the direc- 
tion of lowering the fees to 14., which 
he had the power to do; but free edu- 
cation was the real solution of the mat- 
ter. . 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. Mundella) 
would deal in a very decisive manner 
with the Principal of the Training Col- 
lege which had been mentioned, for it 
would be a discredit to the Education 
Department, and an outrage upon the 
House of Commons and the country, if 
a gentleman who had so far forgotten 
what was due to those in the Establish- 
ment was allowed to remain in that posi- 
tion. Those Colleges, if they were to 
continue, must answer some national 
end; and they could not be primarily or 
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the right hon. Gentleman that the centre 
of gravity of the Education Question 
had completely changed. Originally, 
we had an exclusively denominational 
system of education, and Training Col- 
leges and institutions of a similar cha- 
racter were fostered by the State; but 
they were founded upon what he (Mr. 
Illingworth) considered a false system 
of education. Board schools were now 
getting a majority of the children within 
their walls; and, as soon as there was 
a general system of local government in 
the country and popular representation, 
there would be an increased demand for 
board schools, even in the agricultural 
districts of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not deny that there 
were many defects in the present deno- 
minational schools, and in their manage- 
ment. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would wish to be some- 
what in advance of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord George Hamilton), who 
had already gone so far. There was 
an increasing demand for non-deno- 
minational Training Colleges, and the 
sooner that was assented to the bet- 
ter. He should welcome day Train- 
ing Colleges ; but he would not press 
that matter now, because he had confi- 
dence that the right hon. Gentleman 
would seriously consider that question. 
There would, however, be serious dis- 
appointment felt by those who rejoiced 
at the satisfactory state of education 
generally if something substantial was 
not done. With regard to the question 
of pensions, while recognizing some 
claims under the old arrangements, he 
should strongly deprecate pensions for 
elementary teachers under the New 
Code. He did not know why it should 
be expected that teachers in our ele- 
mentary schools should not be required 
to exercise forethought and frugality, 
or why the State should undertake an 
increased burden at a time when the pub- 
lic charges were so heavy. The proposal 
was an unfortunate one, and there was 
a great deal to be said against it. When 
we were dealing with English Training 
Colleges, we must not forget that the 
question of Irish Training Colleges 
would shortly be before the House of 
Commons. When the question of ele- 
mentary education was being fought 
out in 1870, and so much denomina- 
tionalism was imported into the English 
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Act, and so much more into the Scotch 
Act in the following year, he made 
up his mind that whenever a demand 
for denominational Training Colleges in 
Ireland was made, he should be un- 
willing, because of the strong differences 
which existed between him and the ma- 
jority of the Irish people, to take up the 
ground of bigotry and oppose such a 
demand ; and he should rather welcome 
the proposal about to be made by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, which, at 
any rate, would establish uniformity. 
Mr. WHITLEY said, he was sure 
every friend of education must have 
listened with great pleasure to the very 
satisfactory statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella), and he con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
the way in which he had carried out the 
Education Act. He should be very sorry 
if this question of education was pressed, 
as some hon. Members were inclined to 
do, from the point of view either of the 
Church of England or of Noncon- 
formity ; for he — the day had gone 
by when they would approach the ques- 
tionin that way; for, after all, the great 
object was to see that children were 
properly educated. He was very much 
obliged to his hon. Friend and Col- 
league (Mr. 8. Smith) for having 
brought forward the question of over- 
pressure. In days gone by, and under 
the Old Code, that was a very urgent 
question indeed, and he (Mr. Whitley) 
had presided over many meetings of 
teachers, by whom this question had 
been brought before the Committee of 
Education. He had been obliged to 
make many charges against Inspectors 
of pressing education to a far greater 
extent than children could possibly bear; 
but he was thankful to be able to admit 
that the Code of last year made a great 
difference in this respect. Nothing had 
pleased him more than the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the great 
question in the present Code was not the 
advancement of a few children, but the 
general merits of the schools altogether. 
That object, he was sure, had been at- 
tained in a great measure; and, so far 
as his experience went, the right hon. 
Gentleman was correct in saying that 
the effect had not been to materially 
Increase or diminish the grants to 
schools. It was very satisfactory to 
people to feel that their children were 
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not being over-pressed with education, 
and that the great object was the gene- 
ral benefit of the children. In that re- 
spect, the New Code was a great im- 
provement on the Old Code, and he was 
sure he could express to the right hon. 
Gentleman the gratitude of the teachers 
for the change he had introduced. He 
sympathized very much with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland) in regard to pensions, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consider the case of the old 
teachers under the Act of 1862. Their 
case was a very hard one, for, no doubt, 
they had been induced to enter upon 
teaching by the impression, and under 
the pledge of Parliament, that they 
would receive some pension ; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman could see his way 
to enlarging the present grant of £6,500, 
which was quite inadequate, he would 
be conferring a great boon on teachers 
who had now been working for more 
than 30 years, and who deserved the 
gratitude of the country. He had very 
little knowledge of secondary schools ; 
but in Liverpool there had never been 
any difficulty between the Nonconform- 
ists and the Church of England. Liver- 
pool had one of the best school boards in 
the Kingdom, and very much of the 
success of education was due to the wise 
and practical way in which they had 
worked. There had been no difficulty 
between the school board and the de- 
nominational schools; they had worked 
amicably together, and had only the one 
object in view, of giving the best edu- 
cation to the children. The Liverpool 
School Board, in this respect, were en- 
titled to the gratitude of both the city 
of Liverpool and of the community at 
large. The Conscience Clause was 
adopted in the Church of England 
schools; but many Nonconformists, 
who sent their children to those schools, 
would be the first to admit that the ma- 
nagement:of those schools had been wise 
and excellent, and that they had no- 
thing to complain of with respect to the 
Conscience Clause. If all schools were 
conducted as they were, there would be 
no denominational bigotry; and every- 
body could give themselves heart and 
soul to the great work which the House 
of Commons sought to effect—namely, 
the education of every child. He hoped 
the day was coming when all denomina- 
tional differences would be lost sight of 
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in the great work of education ; and that 

the work would continue to go on in the 

prosperous way in which it had pro- 
ssed during the past year. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the debate 
had ranged over a great many subjects 
relating to education, and, for the first 
time that Session, the friends of educa- 
tion in the House had retailed a long 
list of grievances. It would have been 
a great advantage to the Committee, if 
the various points raised could have been 
discussed separately. Personally, he 
felt a great difficulty in dealing, in the 
few minutes more that was left to them 
that evening, adequately with the volu- 
minous and interesting matter which 
had been laid before the Committee since 
6 o’clock. He would endeavour, how- 
ever, as perfectly as possible, to meet 
every point that had been put before 
him, and he trusted the Committee would 
forgive him if he did so with the greatest 
possible brevity. Hon. Members would 
rt po him if he began backwards, by 

ealing with those subjects which were 
the most fresh in his memory. The 
question of the Carnarvon and other 
Training Colleges had been raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil (Mr. Richard), and the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton) 
had very properly said that such insti- 
tutions ought to be conducted in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the day. The 
Department had felt it to be their duty 
to tell the managers of the Carnarvon 
College, that they must institute a tho- 
roughly radical reform in their training ; 
that they must make it thoroughly effi- 
cient for the Welsh people, or else their 
grants would cease. Nothing could be 
fairer than the way in which the De- 
partment had been met, because the 
managers had intimated to the Depart- 
ment, that it was their intention to effect 
a complete and entire change. They 
only asked for time in which to be able 
to make the necessary arrangements. 
As far as the Carnarvon Training Ool- 
lege was concerned, everything had been 
done that ought to be done, or that any 
reasonable man could demand in order 
to make a complete radical reform, and 
the Department expected the College in 
future todo as good work as any other 
Training College in the country, and do 
it in a right and proper spirit. There 
was a Training College in England, in 
regard to which it would be necessary 
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to require as great a change. That Col- 
lege was not efficient, and the Depart- 
ment must tell the managers, as indeed 
they must tell the managers of all 
Training Colleges, whether Ohurch or 
Nonconformist, that they must make 
themselves thoroughly efficient, other- 
wise the grant could not be continued. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) had spoken of the Church-paid 
Colleges. He (Mr. Mundella) hoped 
that, when he came to deal with the 
question of Scriptural knowledge, he 
should have the support of his noble 
Friend opposite (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) in asking the Church Training OCol- 
leges not to place the obstacle of Scrip- 
tural knowledge in the way of teachers 
who wished to enter these Colleges. The 
insistance upon Scriptural knowledge 
was most unfair to the teachers,and he 
hoped it would be abandoned. The 
question, however, of maintaining Train- 
ing Colleges as denominational institu- 
tions was not one for him to decide, but 
one for the House itself to determine ; 
and ifhon. Members desired that Train- 
ing Colleges should eéase to be denomi- 
national institutions; the Act of 1870 
must be repealed, and Training Colleges 
entirely altered. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stan- 
ley) had asked why grants were given 
to denominational schools, and why 
Parliament subscribed £750,000 a-year 
to maintain those schools; he had asked 
why they did so, when the schools might, 
in addition to the instruction required of 
them by the Department, be allowed to 
give that religious instruction which 
they believed to be desirable ? Now, he 
asked his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham, how he would enforce the at- 
tendance at schools of Roman Catholic 
children, if they had no Roman Catholic 
teachers to instruct them? By what the 
hon. Gentleman proposed they would 
place a great obstacle in the way of edu- 
cation. If what his hon. Friend meant 
was that the Church Training Colleges 
should teach as many as they required 
for their own purpose, and that the 
Roman Catholics should do the same, 
and that the British and Foreign Schools 
should do the same, he (Mr. Mundella) 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman. But 
what was the effect of the proposal ? 
When they spoke of difficulty, where 
did the pinch come in? He (Mr. Mun- 
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della) only asked, the other day, the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign 
School Society whether he could admit 
any more teachers in their Training Col- 
leges ; and that gentleman told him that 
they could admit a few more, and they 
were making arrangements. He further 
asked the gentleman if he could estab- 
lish a day Training College, so that the 
teachers might, if they liked, live in their 
own homes, and go daily to the College? 
The answer he received was—‘‘ Wh 

should we do that? I do not think that 
we can find places for the men we are 
now training. We are really training 
more than we can find employment for.” 
He (Mr. Mundella) believed it was a 
fact that some of the last Christmas 
teachers were now unemployed ; he 
understood that many denominational 
teachers could not even find employ- 
ment. The question, therefore, was a 
very pertinent one—‘‘ Why should de- 
nominational Training Colleges be set 
up if the teachers cannot find employ- 
ment?’? He(Mr. Mundella) was anxious 
that there should be no grievance in mat- 
ters of conscience—that no one should 
be excluded from a Training College 
because he was a Churchman or a 
Nonconformist. They must all admit 
that the Act of 1870 was a noble 
measure, that it was doing a great 
work; and he begged hon. Members 
not now to indulge in agitation, but to 
get one generation of children educated, 
and then, if they liked, make a change. 
He implored them not to plunge again 
into the religious turmoil which pre- 
vailed at the time of the passing of the 
present Act. In the meantime, he would 
be only too happy to do what he could 
to remove all unnecessary difficulties in 
the way of any teachers on the question 
of conscience ; and he should ask Church 
Training Colleges, who still retained the 
obstacles referred to, to remove them, 
and deal with the state of affairs accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age. His hon. 
Friend the Member for East Cornwall 
(Mr. Acland) complained of the conduct 
of magistrates. So did he (Mr. Mun- 
della). He had to complain every day ; 
and it was not school attendance com- 
mittees who alone had to complain. 
School boards had just as much cause 
for complaint as school attendance com- 
mittees—indeed, many school boards had 
sent to him to say their work was com- 
pletely set at naught and their influence 
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frustrated in consequence of the action 
of the magistrates. Unhappily, the 
Educational Department had no control 
over the magistrates; but he hoped 
some means would be found to bring 
them to their senses. He held it to be 
the duty of the House of Commons to 
speak very plainly upon this subject, 
and he hoped that hon. Members would 
bring all cases of magistrates refusing 
to do their duty before the House. It 
was high time that the country had 
magistrates who would perform their 
duties ; and he hoped one effect of the 
action of hon. Members would be that 
some higher authority would see fit to 
either censure or to remove those magis- 
trates who failed to discharge the duty 
the country required of them. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Cropper) had spoken of the evil of home 
lessons, and another hon. Gentleman had 
said that the Department ought to stop 
home lessons. That, however, was aques- 
tion for managers of schools. What 
were managers and school attendance 
committees for if they did not attend 
to such matters? Were the Depart- 
ment to issue an edict that no pupil 
was to learn two verses of poetry of an 
evening? His hon. Friend (Mr. Cropper) 
also asked him if he would be willing to 
do anything towards the superannuation 
of teachers? Ever since he had been 
in Office that question had constantly 
cropped up, and he would be only too 
happy, if he could, to find some means 
of settling it. Teachers ought to be pro- 
vided for; and he would admit that it 
was a scandal that teachers in their old 
age should, in many cases, have to go to 
the workhouse. But teachers were get- 
ting good salaries; and if anybody ought 
to set an example of thrift, it ought to 
be the teachers of our youth. They 
were not the grievance of the State ; 
the State did not employ them. They 
got the best price they could from their 
employer. What control could the De- 
partment have over teachers? How could 
they exact from teachers payments in a 
superannuation fund? It was said the 
Department might stop the grant, might 
make a reduction in the grant. What did 
that mean? It meant superannuating 
the teachers at the expense of the sub- 
scribers or the rateyayers. If teachers 
ever came to be superannuated, they 
must come within the range and class of 
civil servants; and if they became civil 
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servants, they would not obtain anything 
like the salaries they were getting to- 
day, and they would find promotion 
very slow indeed. They would find also 
that they could not carry their talents 
to the best market ; indeed, they would 
soon come to find that their present 
condition was, after all, the best. Still, if 
it were possible, he should be glad to be 
the instrument of founding a superan- 
nuation fund ; but, at present, he could 
not see the way clear. The noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) had been exceedingly kind 
and practical in his remarks, and he 
(Mr. Mundella) was very grateful for 
the support the noble Lord always gave 
him, and fully appreciated the very fair 
and candid manner in which the noble 
Lord always dealt with these questions. 
He (Mr. Mundella) was bound to say 
that, since he had been in Office, no one 
had been more considerate and more 
impartial in his criticisms and less of a 
politician in his action than the noble 
Lord. He (Mr. Mundella) was glad to 
acknowledge such a disposition on the 
part of the noble Lord; and he trusted 
that when it became his lot to sit on the 
opposite side of the House, he should 
benefit by the example now set him. 
The large expenditure upon education 
in Germany had been referred to; but 
the reason, in Germany, why education 
was so costly was because they had no 
such things as pupil-teachers—they had 
no assistant teachers; but they had a 
large and excellent staff of masters to 
every class, and a class room for every 
50 children. That was the reason why 
education was so much better and so 
much more costly with the Germans 
than with us. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), in his very powerful 
and able speech, struck a very high note, 
and he (Mr. Mundella) was glad the 
hon. Gentleman did so. He was very 
grateful to the hon. Gemtleman, and 
also to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley), for 
raising the question of a higher Standard 
of Education. He (Mr. Mundella) should 
be very glad if they could obtain a 
higher Standard, and he hoped they 
should; but they could not advance at 
once to the position the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton asked 
them to take. The hon. Gentleman 
complained that so few children were 
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passed into the higher Standard, and 
said that, in this country, we began 


education too early, and left it off too. 


early. He had said, moreover, that 
there were 1,000,000 children, under 
seven years of age, at school, and that, 
therefore, our schools amounted to no- 
thing more or less than National Nur- 
series. Infant training, however, was 
the very foundation of good education. 
It was an immense advantage to the 
children, and also to the parents, when 
the mothers went to labour, that the 
children should go to the infant school, 
and the children were much better 
trained than they could be if they were 
kept at home. The Act of 1870 was 
purely a compulsory Act. At that time 
managers of schools chose their own 
Standards. He (Mr. Mundella) had re- 
fused low Standards, and he never meant 
to accept a low Standard in the future, 
and he trusted that no attempt would 
ever be made to minimize the Standards. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton called his attention to 
the difficulty which the Nonconformist 
suffered from what ‘he termed compul- 
sory attendance at Church schools. No 
matter, whether the school in a parish 
was a Church school or a Nonconformist 
school, children must attend school; 
and, of course, it must be always re- 
membered that every child had the 
benefit of the Conscience Clause. If 
there was no Nonconformist school in a 
parish, whose fault was it ? The Depart- 
ment never placed any obstacles in the 
way of the formation of Nonconformist 
schools. He had never refused annual 
grants to Nonconformist schools; but, 
on the other hand, he had made grants 
to a large number of new Wesleyan 
and other Nonconformist schools. How 
could it be said, therefore, that the 
Department had one dictum for Church 
schools and one for Nonconformist schools? 
If the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton knew of any place where 
a Nonconformist school could be estab- 
lished with advantage, and if he would 
only establish it for 12 months, he (Mr. 
Mundella) would promise him that he 
should have an annual grant. The hon. 
Gentleman stated that schools were 
charged in very unfair conditions, be- 
cause he said that, in some cases, Church 
schools had been charged for as Board 
schools. He (Mr. Mundella) doubted 
whether such a practice was legal, and 
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he would take good care to have the 
matter thoroughly looked into. He did 
not mean to say that his Predecessor 
had done anything illegal; but he 
doubted very much whether it was in 
accordance with the spirit of the Act 
that Church schools should receive sup- 
port as Board schools. Personally, he 
was of opinion that a school paid out of 
the rates ought to be exclusively un- 
denominational. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) dealt, with his usual 
ability, and in his usual fascinating 
style, with the question of scientific in- 
struction, and rather complained that 
the Department had removed the specific 
subjects from StandardsIV. and V. The 
Education Department had come to the 
conclusion that it was better to remove 
from these Standards the teaching of 
specific subjects. The hon. Gentleman 
had asked why the Department should 
interfere in the matter; why should 
schools not be allowed to make their own 
choice of subjects? Now, he (Mr. Mun- 
della) would give an instance, which he 
discovered the other day, of the manner 
in which the choice the hon. Baronet 
advocated had been exercised. One of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors was inspecting 
an excellent school board school. It was 
good from top to bottom; a thoroughly 
good school, from the infant class to the 
Sixth Standard—nothing could possibly 
be better; but there was a specific sub- 
ject taught, and the Inspector asked the 
reason. He asked the master what could 
have induced him to teach such a sub- 
ject, which was not at all suitable for a 
London school. Well, the teacher had 
got his certificate, probably with a view 
of teaching in a rural district. He had, 
however, obtained a situation under the 
London School Board, and he, no doubt, 
thought it a pity that his training should 
be lost, so he resolved to instruct the 
children upon the subject of agriculture. 
He (Mr. Mundella) knew of no better 
subject or more valuable subject to teach 
in a rural school; but he could not re- 
gard it as otherwise than as entirely out 
of place in a London board school. Why 
did they insist upon the teaching of what 
his hon. Friend called grammar? He 
begged the Committee would not be led 
away by supposing that it was dry 
Lindley Murray simply that was taught. 
It was the whole range of poetry ; and 
nothing could be better than that a child 
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should learn so much poetry, that he 
should be grounded in it, and know the 


meaning of words, and know, in fact, the 
meaning of his own language. Professor 
Huxley had said that every other coun- 
try in the world taught language but 
England. That learned Professor said— 

‘* Begin by teaching children the meaning of 
words, and then they will be able to grasp their 
own language.” 
One of the best science schoolmasters in 
London was asked the other day how he 
was able to teach science so well; and 
his reply was— 

‘*T begin by teaching English first, and when 


children understand the meaning of words, they 
can safely be taught science.’’ 


He (Mr. Mundella), the other day, took 
his hon. Friend’s (Sir John Lubbock’s) 
Motion to the Chief Inspectors, when 
they were sitting in council, and he 
asked them to consider the Motion, and 
to give him their deliberate opinion in 
regard to it. What was the answer 
they wrote him before they left the 
Office? Why, that they had come to the 
unanimous conclusion that, in the interest 
of education, he (Mr. Mundella) ought 
to stamp his foot upon such a proposi- 
tion. With respect to the very interest- 
ing speech delivered by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith), 
he (Mr. Mundella) could only say that 
he approached the question almost as 
enthusiastically as the hon. Gentleman 
himself. He (Mr. Mundella) had insisted 
upon reducing the hours of pupil- 
teachers; but who had opposed him in 
that step? The National Society had 
ou Bees against it from first to last; 
the clergy from one end of the country 
to the other, and the managers had 
protested against it, and had said he 
was going to make their system of edu- 
cation more expensive. If he could do 
it, he would reduce the hours from 25 to 
15 a-week. That would be a wise step 
to take, because it was unreasonable 
that young men and women should have 
25 hours’ teaching a-week, and after that 
to encounter all the difficulties of their 
own education, and have to prepare, 
besides, for their annual examinations. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland) made a very 
proper speech on behalfofthe old teachers, 
and the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex stated the case admirably, show- 
ing what was done some years ago in this 
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A Committee of the House re that 


the teachers had no legal claim. He 
should be glad if he could give some- 
thing more than was being at present 
granted—he should be glad if he could 
soften the heart of the Treasury, in order 
that he might be able to deal liberally 
with these poor old teachers. If he could 
do that, it would be a great relief to him, 
for the most unhappy day, or rather two 


days, he had in the year were those upon 


which he had to go through the applica- 
tions of these old, infirm teachers, and 
found it necessary to reject 50, 60, or 
100 of them. He was sure that a no 
more difficult task could be allotted to a 
Vice President than to have to give out 
a few miserable pensions, leaving so 
many of the applications undealt with. 
But, of course, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury looked closely after him in these 
matters. He would promise to make an 
appeal to the Treasury upon this subject. 
As to what had fallen from the en 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stan- 
ley), he believed the Training College to 
be an excellent one. On the whole, he 
was thankful to hon. Members for the 
spirit they had exhibited throughout this 
debate. He was quite sure that all must 
rejoice at the tone and spirit of the de- 
bate, which had been fair and honour- 
able to all Parties, and he hoped it 
would be an advantage to the education 
of the country. He trusted that now 
they might be allowed to proceed to the 
Vote. 

Mr. RICHARD said, that, after the 
statement of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Mundella) as to the measures he had 
taken, and was taking, with reference 
to Carnarvon College, he should not 
think it necessary to press his Amend- 
ment. He only hoped his right hon. 
Friend would not hold his hand until the 
reforms which were promised were really 
carried out. He should like to correct 
an involuntary error into which the right 
hon. Gentleman had fallen as to Homer- 
ton College. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that many men were educated 
in the schools of that College for the 
ministry of Congregational bodies. For- 
merly that was the case ; but some years 
ago it was altered. There had been a 
junction made between this and some 
other Nonconformist bodies in London, 
and the Establishment had been rendered 
an undenominational Training College. 
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The young men trained there, as a rule, 
devoted themselves now to teaching. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £255,723, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the harge which will come 
in course of payment during the ee ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for Public Educa- 
tion in Scotland.” 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was not 
going to make any complaint as to the 
length of the debate on the English 
Education Vote. Having heard a great 

art of the debate, he was bound to con- 
ess that it had been an extremely inte- 
resting one, and one of very high tone ; 
indeed, he could have wished it had been 
longer, rather than shorter. But it was 
an extremely unfortunate thing for Scotch 
Members that their Educational Vote 
should have come on at 10 minutes past 
1 o’clock in the morning, at which time 
it was impossible for them to begin an 
academical discussion on the question. 
He would simply thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella) for the generous 
appreciation that he had given of the 
efforts that were being made in Scotland 
to improve education, and the success of 


which was shown by the fact that they 


were able to earn 17s. 11d. per scholar 
against 16s. 2d.in England. Thanking 
the right hon. Gentleman for that ap- 
preciation, he would postpone any re- 
marks he had to make on the subject 
until another occasion. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he had to 
complain that it was customary now 
with the Government to hustle through 
all Scottish Business after half-past 1 
o’clock in the morning. He saw the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate in his place, and he 
should like to ask him whether they 
were to be kept here at such a time as 
that to discuss the Seotch Education Vote, 
when those hon. Gentlemen who had 
observations to make would be prevented 
from making them by reason of the 
fact that, at that hour of the night, the 
Committee was absolutely exhausted? It 
must be borne in mind that they had to 
meet at 2 o’clock that day; and, under 
the circumstances, how could it be sup- 

d that hon. Gentlemen could ad- 
ress themselves satisfactorily to matters 
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which were of thé greatest importance ? 
In addition to that, they had before them 
on the Paper five other important Scotch 
Votes, all of which had to be discussed. 
These were the Exchequer and Audit 
Offices Vote, the Fishery Board Vote, 
the Lunacy Commission Vote, the Re- 
gistrar General’s Office Vote, and the 
Board of Supervision Vote. In addition 
to these, they had also to discuss that 
night the Agricultural Holdings (Scot- 
land) Bill in Committee, and there were 
still 11 pages of Amendments to be 
considered. It seemed to him abso- 
lutely necessary that Scotch Business 
should be better attended to. He did 
not know of what advantage this new 
Bill would be to them, giving them a 
Scotch Minister who was not in the 
Cabinet. To his mind, it would merely 
be a peg on which to hang objections, and 
from which they would derive no benefit 
at all. He was sorry the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had not 
bestowed upon them the advantage they 
would have derived from hearing his 
speech on the Education Question. He 
wished it to be recorded that he, for one, 
protested against Scotch Business of the 
greatest importance being put down for 
consideration at half-past 1 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that, for once, 
he found himself entirely in accord with 
the right hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
site (Sir John Hay). He (Mr. Webster) 
was the last to complain of there being 
usually any neglect of Scotch Business ; 
and he thought they had very little 
cause to find any fault on that sub- 
ject, English Business being, as a rule, 
quite as much put aside as Scotch Busi- 
ness. On the present occasion, however, 
they had great cause for complaint. He 
himself had wished to make some re- 
marks on the subject of education in 
Scotland, and he knew that other hon. 
Members on that side of the House had 
wished to do the same at an hour when 
their observations would have had some 
chance of being fairly heard. The sub- 
ject of Training Colleges in Scotland 
was one upon which Scotch Members 
felt strongly. He had himself intended 
to address the Committee upon it, and 
he had reserved his observations, which 
he might otherwise have made on the 
English Vote, unti! they arrived at the 
Scotch Votes, from a desire not to inter- 
pose on the English discussion. From 
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the course the Government were taking, 
however—from the way in which Busi- 
ness was being rushed through that 
night — Scotch Members found them- 
selves prevented from discussing this 
important question. It might be said— 
“Why don’t you proceed to discuss it 
now?” But he would ask hon. Members 
—‘* How is it possible to expect a House 
exhausted with nine or ten hours’ im- 
portant Business to pay calm attention 
to remarks of Scotch Members upon 
Scotch subjects at such a period of the 
morning?” He must say he felt very 
much inclined to move to report Pro- 
gress. [Cries of ‘‘ Move, move! ”’] 
Well, as it seemed the desire of the 
Committee, he would move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Webster.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he was very glad 
that the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Webster) had taken that course, be- 
cause not only was it proposed to bring 
on that Scotch Education Vote, but the 
Government also intended, he was in- 
formed, to ask for a Vote on Account of 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds 
later on. Considering the important 
questions they had to bring before the 
Committee upon these Votes, it was very 
unfair that they should be proposed at 
such an hour as this. He had been 
anxious, a few nights ago, to raise a 
question as to the Wexford riots; but 
he had not had a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and he had, therefore, intended to 
bring the question forward that night. 
He did not, however, see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in his place, 
and he was sure the Attorney General, 
who was present, did not know any- 
thing about it. When Scotch Members 
had vented their ire on the Government, 
the Committee would be asked to take 
a large Vote on Account, which was 
lower down on the Paper, and then the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had to introduce his 
Irish Police Bill, the merits of which 
Irish Members had been waiting there 
that night to hear. One Irish Police 
Bill was not enough, it seemed, for one 
Session, but they must have another. 
He trusted the hon, Gentleman opposite 
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would stick to his Motion, and that if 
it was resisted by the Government, an- 
other Scotch Member would get up and 
propose that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought that the bon. 
and learned Attorney General must be 
aware that Scotch Members had a great 
deal to endure; but he was rather sorry 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Webster) 
should have moved to report Progress. 
He would ask the hon. Member to take 
into consideration the state of Public 
Business generally, and to bear in mind 
that, though the Government were guilty 
of neglect, the present moment was not a 
favourable opportunity for making the 
complaint. The state of Public Busi- 
ness was such as to fill with anxiety all 
those who were interested in the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Legislature; 
and he thought, therefore, that that was 
not a proper time to bring Scotch 
grievances before the Committee. He 
rose for the purpose of asking his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion, and to 
allow the Committee to proceed with 
the Vote. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the Scotch Members would 
have a grievance, if the Government 
persisted in going forward with that Vote 
at that present moment, inasmuch as 
they had heard no remarks with regard 
to it from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella). The interesting remarks the 
right hon. Gentleman had made at an 
earlier hour were entirely confined to 
the English Vote, and the statistics he 
had given them did not include any 
reference to Scotland. Under the cir- 
cumstances, if Scotch Members were 
called upon to give a vote upon this 
subject at the present moment, they 
would be voting in the dark. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) would not proceed with this Vote 
to-night. He wished to point out that 
the same thing had taken place last 
Session on the Education Estimates— 
that was to say, the English Vote was 
discussed and passed, and the Scotch 
Vote was taken at a late hour in the 
evening when it was impossible for it to 
be discussed. To-night, there had been 
no explanation from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
with regard to the Scotch Vote, and 
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there had been no opportunity for any 
Scotch Member to say a word about it. 
The right hon. Gentleman, as had been 
pointed out, had delivered a most in- 
structive speech—a most delightful one 
to listen to—but it had contained not 
one word about Scotland. It was only 


fair that the discussion should be post- 


poned. The other Votes, after the two 
English Votes to come on, were Scotch ; 
and if they postponed the Education 
Vote and the other Scotch Votes, they 
would be able, on some future occasion, 
to come down to the House with some 
security that Scotch Business would be 
taken, and they would then be in a posi- 
tion to have adequately discussed the 
proposals of the Government. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to postpone these Votes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 
said as much in his speech as he could 
with regard to Scotland; but it would 
not have been in accordance with the 
Rules of the House for him, in moving 
the English Education Vote,to have made 
any observations on the subject of the 
Scotch Education Vote. He had been sin- 
cerely hoping that they might have got 
to the Scotch Vote at an early period. 
As the hon. Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs (Mr. Ramsay) had said, it was 
the state of Public Business which 
placed them where they were. If it 
were the desire of Scotch Members, he 
would not, for a moment, oppose the 
postponement of the Vote; and if the 
hori. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Web- 
ster) would withdraw his Motion for 
reporting Progress, he (Mr. Mundella) 
would withdraw the Vote, although he 
must say it would have been much more 
convenient to have passed it that night, 
and to have taken the discussion on 
Scotch Education on the second reading 
of the Education (Scotland) Bill now 
before the House. He thought that 
would have afforded a much better 
opportunity than even this evening for 
the discussion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, before 
the Motion for Progress was withdrawn, 
he would ask the attention of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
to the Vote on Account which was to 
follow. The Prime Minister had stated 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to ask for a three weeks’ Vote on 
Account, but the Vote on the Paper was 
for five weeks; and it was, therefore, at 
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variance with the promise made to them, 
and which he was sure the Prime Mi- 
nister had intended to make in perfect 
good faith. The effect of the proposal 
would be very marked indeed on the 
proceedings of the House ; and he there- 
fore hoped that Progress might be re- 
ported, in order that the Vote might 
come on to-morrow, when a question 
might be put to the Prime Minister 
as to whether he did not intend to 
adhere to the promise which he had 
made ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was true 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) had said something about a 
three weeks’ Vote; but there was a 
little misunderstanding at the time, and 
it was necessary that the Vote should 
run over a little longer period. He (Mr. 
Courtney), however, would make this 
suggestion to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith), which, he 
thought, would meet with his approval 
—namely, that he should deduct from 
the total Vote one-fifth. Each item, of 
course, would be proportionately re- 
duced. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that, on the un- 
derstanding pointed out by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella), he 
would withdraw his Motion for reporting 
Progress. It was not necessary for him 
to repudiate any such motive as that 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). At the same 
time, he must confess he had made 
the Motion from the conviction that 
this was about the most important Busi- 
ness in which Scotch Members could 
be engaged, and that it was not doing 
justice to these most grave subjects to 
have the discussion upon them at half- 
past 1 o’clock in the morning. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS said, it 
was a question whether it would not be 
desirable now to report Progress. The 
understanding certainly had been that 
the Vote on Account should be for three 
weeks, and the statement on the Paper 
was for a five weeks’ Vote, which would 
practically, so far as the Committee were 
concerned, be giving up all control of 
the finance to the Executive for the rest 
of the Session—for no one contemplated 
that the Session would last more than 
five weeks from the present time. He 
was sure the Committee would not allow 
such a thing as that for a moment. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Courtney) 
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suggested that they should deduct one- 
fifth ; but he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would point out that, in order to keep 
faith with the Committee, it would be 
necessary to deduct two-fifths, as the 
Prime Minister had promised that he 
would only take three weeks’ Supply. 
Unless the hon. Gentleman did that, the 
Committee would persist in the Motion 
for reporting Progress. Surely the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Hartington) would wish to abide abso- 
lutely and implicitly by the promise of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
supposed they should have an an- 
swer ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he understood that the Prime Mi- 
nister did not say definitely three weeks’ 
Supply, but that what he had said was 
that a Vote on Account for about three 
weeks would be asked for. He under- 
stood his hon. Friend (Mr. Courtney) 
to say that it was not the fact that the 
Estimates on the Paper were for five 
weeks. His hon. Friend had proposed 
to reduce the; Vote by one-fifth, which 
would practically amount to reducing 
the Vote to three weeks’ Supply. It was 
not the intention of the Government to 
depart from the spirit, though they 
might have done from the letter, of the 
Prime Minister’s assurance. As soon 
as progress had been made with the 
legislative Business before theCommittee, 
and some of the pledges of the Govern- 
ment had been carried out, it was their 
intention to devote every available day 
to make progress with Supply. That 
intention would not be in the least 
altered -by any additional sum that 
might be obained on account that night. 
The proposal which had been made by 
his hon. Friend was made with a wish 
to adhere to the spirit, if not abso- 
lutely to the letter, of the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS hoped 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would deduct two-fifths from 
the Vote, which would make the sum 
just as easy to calculate as it was at 
present. Ifhedid that he would come 
within the spirit and the letter of the 
Prime Minister’s proposal, and there 
would be no difficulty or delay in the 
Committee. Were they to have an 
answer to that? If there was a two- 
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fifths’ deduction made hon. Members 
would not divide. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would be 
in the recollection of the Committee that 
the engagement was a positive one that 
the Vote should be for three weeks, and 
that the Prime Minister expressed his 
intention, after the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bills had passed through the stage 
of Report, not to proceed with Supply 
before the other Bills on the Paper were 
disposed of. The noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had said 
that the Vote was not for quite five 
weeks. Well, the Estimates for the Civil 
Service were £9,996,000, and the Vote 
now proposed was for £990,000, and if 
they multiplied £990,000 by 10, they 
would arrive at the total sum of their 
Civil Service Estimates. The fact was 
that the sum asked for was a little more 
than five weeks’ Supply. It seemed to 
him that it would be to the advantage 
of both sides of the House if engage- 
ments once made were fairly and 
honourably adhered to. He thought 
hon. Members would feel that when an 
engagement was made with the House 
full, that engagement should be strictly 
kept with the House when it was nearly 
empty. 

Mn. RAMSAY hoped the Government 
would consent to report Progress, and 
that no further time would be wasted 
in discussing the matter. 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, the Com- 
mittee had been discussing the question 
for some considerable time, and he 
feared, if they went on, valuable time 
at the end of the evening would be 
lost. Therefore, sooner than lose time, 
he would consent to take three-fifths. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a further sum, not exceeding 
£1,032,570, be granted to Her Majesty, on ac- 
count, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue De- 
partments for the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1884, viz. :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass II.—Sararres AnD EXPENsEs oF 
Crviz DEPARTMENTS. 


England :— & 
Privy Seal Office .. a4 e0 - 
Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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Woods, Forests, &c., Office of -- 1,800 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in ses 


Secret Service .. = 1,800 
Scotland :— 
Exchequer and other Offices ee 600 
Fishery Board .. pe +» 1,200 
Lunaey Commission - 300 
Registrar General’s Office .. oe 300 
Board of Supervision oe -» 1,800 
Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s ee ve 600 
Chief Secretary’s Office 3,600 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office .. oe es 240 
Local Government Board ae -- 80,000 
Public Works Office be ee 6,000 
Record Office 5 ee ee 600 
Registrar General's ‘Office ‘i _ 1,800 
Valnation and Boundary Survey .. 2,400 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


England :— 
Law Charges ak -» 8,000 
Public A 8 Office .. R 240 
Chancery Division, High Court of 
Justice . 9,000 
Central Office of the Supreme Court, 
&e. 6,000 
Probate, &e. Registries, High Court of 
Justice.. 3,000 
Admiralty Registry, High “Court of 
Justice.. 600 
Wreck Commission oe 1,200 
Bankruptcy Court (London) | .» 8,600 
Land Registry .. - 600 
Revising Barristers, En, gland = - - 
Police Courts (London a Sheerness) 600 
Metropolitan Police 60,000 
County and Borough Police Great 
Britain 600 
Convict Establishments in \ England 
and the Colonies «+ 80,000 
Prisons, England . . 42,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 1,200 
Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate, and Criminal Proceed- 
ings .. om is + 8,000 
Courts of Law and Justice . -» 6,000 
Register House Departments -» 3,000 
Prisons, Scotland .. 3,000 
Treland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions . +» 12,000 
Supreme Court of J udicature +» 9,000 
Court of Bankruptcy ee ° 900 
Admiralty Court Registry . os 90 
Registry of Deeds.. ° ae 
Registry of Judgments ee 180 
Land Commission . -. 18,000 
County Court Officers, &e. .. - 9,000 
Dublin Metropolitan 7 (including 
Police Courts) .. 12,000 
Constabulary a8 sé «+ - 90,000 
Prisons, Ireland - 12,000 


Reformato and Industrial Schools . -- 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asy: lum.. 300 
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Art. 
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Science and Art peal 24,000 
National Gallery .. 2,400 
National Portrait Gallery . 180 
Learned Societies, &c. 2,400 
London University oe es - 
Aberyswith College ; 600 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 

po 300 
Transit of ‘Venus, 1882. “a -- 

Scotland :— 

Universities, &c. .. aa 1,200 
National Gallery ., os ae - 

Treland :— 
Public Education .. 18,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. 120 
Endowed Schools Commissioners 60 
National Gallery .. 360 


Queen’s Colleges .. vig ‘es - - 
Royal Irish Academy os oe - - 


Crass V.—Forerren AnD Cotonrat SER- 
VICES. 


Suppression of the Slave Trade 900 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. 900 
Suez Canal (British Directors) 180 
Colonies, Grants in Aid 3,000 


South Africa and St. Helena. 600 

Subsidies to Telegraph Companies - - 

Cyprus, Grants in Aid os 25,000 

Crass VI.—Non-EFrectivE AND CHARI- 
TABLE SERVICES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allow- 


ances .. 18,000 
Merchant Seamen’s s FundPensions, & &e. 600 
Pauper Lunatics, England - - 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland . 12,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. ; 6,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 1,200 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 

lowances, Great Britain .. 900 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Ai. 

lowances, Ireland 120 


Crass VII.—MIsceLLanEovs. 


Temporary Commissions eo 600 
Miscellaneous Expenses... oe - 


Total for Civil Services 





-» £514,570 





REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 





Customs .. os ws «- 86,000 

Inland Revenue .. ee -» 130,000 

Post Office av +. 280,000 

Post Office Packet "Service oo - - 

Post Office Telegraphs 72,000 
Total for _— enue : 

ments . oe Bierce 

Grand Total £1,032,570 
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Str JOHN HAY said, the Vote con- 
tained a number of items which deserved 
some attention. The first was the Privy 
Seal Office, which was particularly in- 
teresting to Scotland at this moment; 
£1,000 had already been granted, and 
there was a balance of £1,825. This 


-| item, he thought, deserved some ex- 


planation from the Government. 

Tux CHAIRMAN: The Privy Seal 
Office is not included. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, the Vote eon- 
tained in the first line “Privy Seal 
Office.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No money is 
taken for it. The money column is 
blank. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he saw there 
was no amount set down; but it was 
stated that £1,000 had been granted, 
and it was as to the appropriation of 
that amount that he wished for an ex- 
planation. There was no amount put 
down; but the matter was before the 
Committee, by the statement that 
£1,000 had already been voted; and, as 
he understood, he had a right to ask 
a question of the Government with re- 
ference to the appropriation of that 
amount. They had been informed that 
there was no person holding this par- 
ticular Office, and that the money voted 
for that purpose was to be devoted to 
local government in Scotland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
and gallant Baronet is in error. It is 
not proposed to vote any sum at this 
moment on account of the Privy Seal 
Office; and, therefore, the right hon. and 
gallant Baronet will be out of Order in 
discussing the Privy Seal Office, which 
was not included in any way. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he should not 
dispute the Chairman’s ruling ; but he 
had always understood that when a sum 
had been voted, as in this case, remarks 
were allowed upon it, and that questions 
might be asked with reference to the 
appropriation of the money. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
and gallant Baronet is in error. There 
is no sum in the Vote now for the Privy 
Seal Office, and the right hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet will not be in Order in 
discussing it. 

Mr. H YY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether, at that hour 
of the morning, he proposed to go on 
with the Police Bill? Nearly every item 
in this Vote was contested. There was 
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the Lord Lieutenant’s Household, the 
Chief Secretary’s Household, the Local 
Government Board, the Public Works 
Board, the Land Commissioners, the Re- 
gistrar General’s Office, the Dublin 
Police, the Constabulary, Prisons and 
Reformatories, and other Votes; and 
upon all these, he, and his hon. Friends, 
wished to speak. As this was only a 
Vote on Account, they did not wish to 
give the Government too much trouble, 
and if the Government would postpone 
the Irish Police Bill, they would en- 
deavour to meet the Government in the 
same spirit. They wished to know what 
was the substance of the extraordinary 
Bill which the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land proposed to bring in? But he would 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman 
should postpone the important statement 
he would have to make upon that Bill, 
to a more reasonable hour. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
seemed to consider that he was making 
a concession in agreeing to pass the Vote 
on Account for the administration of 

‘several Offices in Ireland which were 
generally largely discussed ; but he was 
not quite justified in drawing certain de- 
ductions in reference to the Motion which 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) was about to make 
later. Even, at an earlier period of the 
Session, it was considered not only legiti- 
mate, but according to the Rules of the 
House, at any hour of the evening, to 
allow such Motions to be made, and he 
should be very unwilling to recognize 
the propriety of postponing this Motion 
upon any account. If the Bill he pro- 
posed to introduce was a Bill of enor- 
mous importance—one of the two or 
three principal Bills of the Session—he 
could imagine that hon. Members might 
object to giving leave to introduce it at 
that hour ; but it was a Bill which, how- 
ever important, was still very moderate 
in bulk and compass. He could ex- 
plain, in a few sentences, the nature of 
the Bill; and, according to the Rules of 
the House, although it was not tech- 
nically a Money Bill, it could be taken 
for second reading after half-past 12, 
and, therefore, hon. Members would 
have an opportunity of discussing it. 
Certainly, at that period of the Session, 
he should be very unwilling to forego 
the right to ask leave to introduce the 
Bill, even at that hour of the evening; 
and if the hon. Member wished for in- 


Mr. Healy 
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formation upon it now, he should be 
glad to give it. 

Mrz. O’BRIEN said, he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had not seen his 
way to making a more satisfactory reply 
to the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy), and he objected to the Commit- 
tee being asked to go on with a Bill, 
at that hour of the night, which would 
make radical and permanent changes in 
the whole police system of Ireland. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that the whole conversation isirregular. I 
did not like to stop the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr, Healy); but it is quite 
out of Order, upon this Vote, to enter 
into a discussion upon a Motion which 
is down later on the Paper. Any re- 
marks made must be on the Vote now 
before the Committee. 

Mr. HEALY rose to Order, and said, 
that, although it was not competent to 
the Committee to discuss a Bill still 
to come before the House, he thought 
it was competent to them to discuss a 
Vote for the Constabulary, and, there- 
fore, it was open to his hon. Friend to 
make remarks with reference to the Con- 
stabulary. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That would be 
perfectly in Order; but I understood 
the hon. Member to be discussing the 
provisions of a Bill not before the House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would not 
continue the discussion further than 
to say that he understood it was pro- 
bable that this matter might occupy con- 
siderable time ; and, under those circum- 


stances, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- - 


man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would not ask leave to bring in the Bill 
that night, but would endeavour to bring 
it in to-morrow. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY, &c. (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Bitu 255.] 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Sir Arthur Hayter.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
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Chair.”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Huche- 
quer.) 


Str EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
wished to ask a question upon something 
more than Privilege. his Bill pro- 
posed to give to the Board of Trade, 
under certain conditions, power to re- 
store a tax which Parliament, by the 
Bill, abolished; and the question he 
wished to ask was, whether it was Con- 
stitutional that power should be given 
to a Department to re-impose a tax 
which Parliament had abolished, with- 
out special permission being given by 
Parliament to do so; whether, in fact, 
the proposal did not, practically, vest in 
a mere Executive Department the tax- 
ing power belonging to Parliament 
alone? He had requested the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give the House, at least, 
an evening for this matter ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman said he should bring the 
Bill on at any hour, and under any cir- 
cumstances, and he was now ruthlessly 
carrying out that intention. He (Sir 
Edward Watkin) desired, therefore, to 
ask whether the proposal now to be 
made was Constitutional ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a matter not 
of Order or Privilege. It is a matter 
entirely for the discretion of the House ; 
and I have no ground for interfering if 


the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor | P 


of the Exchequer or the House thinks 
proper to proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what was the 
position of those season ticket holders 
who had paid for their tickets a few 
months ago, and the 1s. duty upon them ? 
What would betheir position with regard 
to the rest of the year? Would the 
duty be refunded, or were the Railway 
Companies to be allowed to put the 
money in their pockets ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers), in reply, said, 
he did not know whether that was a 
proper question on going into Com- 
mittee ; but he should say that it was 
a matter entirely between the ticket 
holders and the Company. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
VOL. COLXXXII. [rurep surms. | 
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Clause 2 (Abolition of passenger dut; 
for cheap trains, and reduction ~ a 
traffic). 

Taz CHANOELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ontupsrs) said, the hon. 
Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. Bolton) 
had the two following Amendments to 
this clause upon the Paper :—-In page 1, 
line 9, after ‘‘ one penny per mile,” in- 
sert ‘‘for the distance calculated under 
any Act of Parliament ;’’ and in line 12, 
at end, add— 

“ Provided, That any section of a railway, in 
respect of which special or exceptional charges 
have been authorized ,by Parliament, shall, for 
the purposes of this enactment, be treated as a 
separate railway,” 
both of which he (Mr. Childers) recog- - 
nized as just ; and, therefore, he should 
propose, instead of the hon. Member’s 
Amendments, to introduce a new clause 
having exactly the same effect. That 
would be the more convenient course, as 
the Amendments affected the whole Bill 
rather than one clause. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN said, that 
before the clause was agreed to, it would 
be very satisfactory to know what the 
Amendments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were. It was a quarter past 2 in 
the morning, and Government was at 
that hour proposing to sequester the 
rights of £250,000,000 of Railway pro- 


erty. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Oniipers) said, they would 
be exactly to the same effect as those of 
the hon. Member for Stirlingshire, except 
that they would take the form of a sepa- 
rate clause. If they were inserted in 
the clause under notice they would only 
affect that clause; but, as a se te 
clause, they would affect the whole Bill 
in the interests of the Companies. 


Clause agreed to. 


Olause 3 (Provision for proper third 
class accommodation and workmen’s 
trains). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, leave out “eight,” and insert 
‘‘ seven.”’—( Mr. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not assent to the Amendment. There 
were many cases in which 7 o’clock was 
too early for workmen’s trains. In 
many industries the work hardly com- 
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menced before 8 o’clock, or even 9; and 
8 o'clock, he thought, was a very fair 
compromise, which he hoped would be 
accepted. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN wished to 
know what power the Government really 
intended to retain to the Board of Trade? 
Did they intend that the Board of Trade 
should have power to put on as many 
workmen’s trains, and at any times of day 
or night as they chose? If so, it was 
obvious that, while supporting the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill, they were giving 
power, in the event of a General Elec- 
tion, to a Department to corrupt con- 
stituencies, by enabling that Department 
to give something to popular demand 
at the cost of the railway proprietor. 
What was this power? He wished to 
understand the extent of the power 
poor the Board of Trade proposed to 
take. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON said, he 
was anxious that the working people 
should get the greatest possible benofit 
from the abolition of the railway passen- 
ger duty. The Board of Trade would have 
power, under the Bill, to get concessions 
from the Railway Companies for more 
cheap trains, and for the running of 
cheap trains at more convenient hours. 
He would like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) whether, in 
the concessions which he would be able 
to get from the Railway Companies 
under the Bill, he proposed to take 
power to obtain advantages for the pub- 
lic as to the two points which were 
suggested by Major Marindin, in his Re- 
port to the Board of Trade on the ques- 
tion of workmen’s trains on the Metro- 
politan lines? He referred to the two 
points which Major Marindin specially 
mentioned as calling for improvement. 
Those points were, that more informa- 
tion should be given in the official time- 
books as to the times at which work- 
men’s trains were run, and that bills 
giving similar information should be 
placed in prominent positions in the sta- 
‘tions of the Companies. He (Mr. F. 
Buxton) believed that this was a ques- 
tion of great importance, and that, if 
more information could be obtained as 
to workmen’s trains, those trains would 
be much more greatly used than at pre- 
sent. He would also like to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would take 
power to get from the Railway Oompa- 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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nies a concession as to the issue of 
weekly as wellas daily tickets by cheap 
workmen’s trains ? On many of the lines 
it would save time, and would be a 
great convenience to the working classes 
who used the trains. Major Marindin 
believed that the difficulties of over- 
crowding and the want of more trains 
might be met in one or more of the fol- 
lowing ways. First, by increasing the 
number of trains; secondly, by adding 
to the length of them; and, thirdly, by 
running trains made up entirely of third- 
class carriages, and used as workmen’s 
trains only. If, before they passed the 
8rd clause, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would tell them what line he would fol- 
low in getting these concessions from 
the Railway Companies it would greatly 
facilitate the discussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
answer the questions asked him from 
opposite interests in this matter. In 
regard to the question of the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Edward Watkin), he thought 
a perusal of the Bill would give the hon. 
Baronet the information he desired to 
have. Thehon. Baronet asked what power 
the Board of Trade would have under 
this Bill. Clearly, after inquiring whe- 
ther or not a sufficient number of work- 
men’s trains had been provided on any 
of the lines, if they found the accommo- 
dation provided was insufficient, they 
would have power to secure increased 
accommodation. The hon. Baronet in- 
geniously suggested that such power 
might be used in order to corrupt con- 
stituencies. There was, at all events, 
this safeguard against anything of that 
kind. The Railway Company would have 
the right of appeal to the Railway Com- 
missioners ; and it would only be after 
the decision of that tribunal that the 
Board of Trade would be able to enforce 
a demand for more accommodation. In 
answer to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Andover (Mr. F. Buxton), he had to 
say that if Railway Companies were 
running workmen’s trains, it would be 
to their advantage and to their own 
interest that they should provide, and 
the Committee might rely on their pro- 
viding, due and proper accommodation. 
The question of weekly tickets was a 
matter of detail, in respect of which 
they had not thought it right to impose 
statutory obligation on the Companies. 
He thought, however, the subject was 
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one well worthy the consideration of 
Railway Companies. 

Mr. BOLTON regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
not thought fit to accept the Amendment 
proposed. It was with some reluctance 
that he asked leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Botton, the 
following Amendments made: —In page 
2, line 17, leave out ‘‘ if they think fit ;” 
line 18, leave out ‘‘ shall;’’ line 24, after 
‘‘accommodation,”- insert ‘‘or work- 
men’s trains;”’ line 25, leave out ‘is ”’ 
and insert ‘‘are;’’ line 27, after ‘‘ac- 
commodation,” insert ‘‘or workmen’s 
trains ;’’? and in line 81, after ‘ ac- 
commodation,’’ insert ‘‘ or workmen’s 
trains.”’ 


Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON moved, as 
an Amendment, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘ order,’’ in line 33, 
to the end of the clause, and to insert— 


‘* Such Company shall forfeit to Her Majesty 
a sum not exceeding twenty pounds for each 
day during which such refusal, neglect, or eva- 
sion shall continue.” 


He said the object of the 3rd sub-sec- 
tion of the 3rd clause was to impose a 
penalty on any Railway Company which 
should not provide the extra accommo- 
dation required by the Board of Trade. 
The penalty that was proposed by the 
Bill was that the tax on the cheap trains, 
which, in the earlier part of the Bill, 
had been abolished, should be revived in 
the case of a delinquent Company by the 
action of the Board of Trade. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers), in his speech 
on the introduction of the Budget, said 
he intended to abolish the passenger 
duty on cheap trains. It would be 
in the recollection of the Committee 
that those words were received with 
general ‘approval by the Committee at 
the time. It was understood, however, 
that the abolition was to be a complete 
abolition of the duty on cheap trains. 
He (Mr. F. Buxton) believed that all 
those who, like himself, had had the 
honour of sitting on the Select Commit- 
tee on Artizans’ Dwellings must have 
been convinced, by the evidence adduced 
before the Committee, that the best way 
of dealing with overcrowding in large 
towns, and more especially in the Me- 
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tropolis, was to give every facilities 
to the working classes to come in 
from the suburbs to their work by early 
and cheap trains. That, certainly, was 
the recommendation made in the Re- 
port of the Committee; and he believed 
it was the opinion of all the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. He was of 
opinion, from what the Committee were 
told, that the Great Eastern Railway 
Company and other Railway Companies 
had done all they could for the working 
men by giving them cheap trains, and that 
they could do no more, unless the duty 
on cheap trains were repealed. It was 
now proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to abolish that duty in certain cases ; 
and all who had the interests of the 
working classes at heart would thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the very 
great step he had taken in the direction, 
as he (Mr. F. Buxton) hoped it was, of 
the total abolition of the passenger 
duty. It was quite true that the right 
hon. Gentleman told them, in the Budget 
speech, that he did not intend to move 
in the direction of total abolition ; but, 
whatever might be the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s individual wishes on the point, 
it could hardly be doubted that the Com- 
mittee would look upon what was now 
being done as a step in that direction. 
He supposed there were reasons why the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had at- 
tempted to deal with the question in this 
Bill. It was conceded on all hands 
that every opportunity should be given 
for the accommodation of the working 
classes ; but he (Mr. F. Buxton) believed 
that the Board of Trade and the Board 
of Inland Revenue had found great 
difficulty in levying the tax in a fair and 
equitable manner on the different Rail- 
way Companies, owing to the running 
of cheap trrins. He was sorry to detain 
the Committee; but he was anxious to 
do all he could to put his Amendment 
in the most favourable iight. The 
Amendment he proposed was in the 
direction of enforcing a different penalty 
to that which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
proposed. The right hon. Gentleman 
had arranged that, in the case of a Rail- 
way Company not giving the required 
accommodation, the tax, which in the 
earlier part of the Bill had been abo- 
lished, should be revived. The right 
hon. Gentleman would thereby revive 
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all the difficulties of the tax which the 
Board of Trade had had to deal with; 
and he would not be abolishing the tax 
at all as he promised, in his Budget 
speech, he intended todo. He (Mr. F. 
Buxton) proposed that, instead of re- 
viving the tax, a fine should be levied 
on the Railway Company for every day 
during which the requirements of the 
Board of Trade were not fulfilled. In 
his Amendment he had used the words 
which were employed in the Cheap 
Trains Act of 1844. Under that Act, 
the Railway Companies had to make 
certain concessions, and if that provi- 
sion were not complied with they had to 
forfeit to Her Majesty a sum not exceed- 
ing £20 for every day the ‘refusal, 
neglect, or evasion ’’ continued.’ He had 
thought it well to use these exact words, 
and he now submitted the proposal to 
the judgment of the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 33, after “ order,’’ to leave out 
to the end of the Clause, and insert ‘‘ such Com- 
pany shall forfeit to Her Majesty a sum not ex- 
eeeding twenty pounds for every day during 
which such refusal, neglect, or evasion shall con- 
tinue.” —(Mr. Francis Buston.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
rather surprised that the hon. Member 
for Andover (Mr. F. Buxton) had moved 
this Amendment, considering the view 
he entertained on the subject. What 
the hon. Gentleman desired was to make 
it absolutely certain that the Railway 
Companies would provide reasonable 
and sufficient accommodation. In case 
of refusal, the provisions of the Bill 
would impose a far greater penalty than 
the hon. Gentleman now suggested. 
There would, in fact, be a tremendous 
penalty imposed upon Railway Com- 
panies if they neglected to comply with 
the requirements of the Board of Trade. 
He believed that, as a matter of fact, 
the London and North Western Rail- 
-way Company paid in passenger duty 
as much as £80,000 a-year. For that 
penalty, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Andover proposed to substitute a 
much lesser one—namely, £20 a-day. 
In the interest of his clients, the hon. 
Member would do well to leave the 
clause as it at present stood. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 


Hr. Francis Buxton 
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the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had now let the cat out of the bag, for 
he had admitted that what he wished 
was that, in the case of the London and 
North Western Railway Oompany, for 
instance, he should be able to impose 
as large a fine as £80,000 a-year upon 
them if they did not obey his orders. He 
(Sir Edward Watkin) did not think it 
was consistent with Constitutional liberty 
that a Department of the Government 
should have power, rightly or wrongly, 
without appeal, to fine the shareholders 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company £80,000 a-year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN begged the 
hon. Baronet’s (Sir Edward Watkin’s) 
pardon. He did not say anything of 
the kind. He did not say he desired to 
have power to fine the London and 
North Western Railway Oompany 
£80,000 a-year. What he said he de- 
sired to have was power to make it ab- 
solutely certain that the London and 
North Western Railway Company and 
other Railway Companies should fulfil 
the obligations imposed upon them by 
this Bill. As a matter of fact, a distinct 
appeal to the Railway Commission was 
granted. 

Mr. FRANOIS BUXTON said, he 
merely wished, by means of this Amend- 
ment, to raise the question whether the 
tax should be revived or not. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) 
said the punishment that he (Mr. F. 
Buxton) proposed to inflict would not 
be as severe as that provided by the 
Bill itself. He should have thought, 
however, that the Board of Trade would 
have been able to have gained the object 
in view just as much by the provisions 
of his Amendment as by a revival of the 
tax. He should, therefore, take a Divi- 
sion, with the view of insisting on the 
total abolition of the tax. 

Tue CHANOELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ontupers) said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Andover (Mr. F. Buxton) would not 
we his Amendment to a Division, as 

e threatened. Ifa Railway Company 
deliberately and intentionally failed to 
carry out the requirements of the Board 
of Trade, was it not better that that 
Company should be put outside the pri- 
vileges conferred by the Bill? It was 
only in cases of deliberate violation 





of the law that the tax would be re- 
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vived. He thought the Committee would 
make a great mistake if they accepted 
the Amendment. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
must deny that the question raised was 
one of the violation of the law. It was 
a question of the violation of the orders 
of the Board of Trade. As a matter of 
fact, the Board of Trade were to be the 
law in future. They were no longer to 
have Acts of Parliament; but to have 
the views of the Board of Trade carried 
out just exactly as its President pleased, 
without the chance of any appeal against 
them. 

Mr. FRANOIS BUXTON said, that, 
if the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward Watkin) 
did not feel inclined to vote with him, 
he would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division. He would, there- 
fore, ask permission to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


New Clause (Provision as to special 
mileage and exceptional charges, )—( fr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


ISLE OF WIGHT HIGHWAYS BILL. 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. George Russell, Mr. Ashley, 
Sir Charles Dilke.) 


[prti 268.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Ma. HIBBERT, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was merely an amendment of 
the Isle of Wight Highways Act, 
which had been in operation for 70 
years. The Isle of Wight had not 
troubled Parliament very much ; and, as 
the proposal of the Bill was merely to 
put the Island on an equality with other 
parts of the Kingdom in regard to the 
management of its highways, he hoped 
the House would agree to the second 
reading. 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,”— 
(Mr. Hibbert,)\—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


FRIENDLY, &c. SOCIETIES (NOMINA- 
TIONS) BILL.—[Brx 264.] 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Mr. H. 8. Northeote.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 10 (Direction to give notice of 
interest nominated over £50 to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. Nomi- 
nation or payment under this Act not to 
affect the liability to probate duty). 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, that, 
on behalf of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), he wished to 
move, in page 4, line 10, after the word 
‘‘otherwise,”’ to insert ‘‘ under this Act.”’ 
It was not necessary to detain the Com- 
mittee for any length of time upon this 
Amendment, which was merely a verbal 
one. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
10, after ‘‘ otherwise,’’ insert ‘‘ under 
this Act.”—(Mr. H. 8. Northcote.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he would as- 
sent to the Amendment; but the hon. 
Member must not for a moment assume 
that the Amendment was merely a verbal 
one. It was a most substantial and im- 
portant Amendment, and one which he 
(Mr. Courtney) thought would dispose 
of the objection taken to the Bill by the 
hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt). 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. BURT said, he wished to move, 
as an Amendment, in line 11, after the 
word ‘‘of,” to insert ‘‘ Probate or Letters 
of Administration or.’’ He thought that 
if the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury could accept the Amend- 
ment, it would prevent cases of hardship, 
and soften the objection of the Saving 
Banks to the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
11, after the word “of,” to insert the 
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words “ Probate or Letters of Adminis- 
tration or.”’—( Mr. Burt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he was sorry 
the hon. Member (Mr. Burt) had moved 
the Amendment, as he (Mr. Courtney) 
had hoped that the hon. Member 
would have been satisfied with that 
moved on behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), 
which met the difficulty in the case. 
He thought it was a very proper pre- 
caution, under this Bill, with regard to 
limited payments, that they should have 
receipts; and he could not accept the 
words of the hon. Member. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was cer- 
tain that great conflict would arise if 
these words were not inserted. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member (Mr. Tomlinson), and 
could not see any objection to these 
words. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 
46: Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 236.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Brixu 215.] 


(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell, Sir Henry Peek, Mr. 
Walter James, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Horace Davey.) 


COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he hoped 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Bryce) would not 
persevere with the Motion at that hour 
of the morning. The hon. Member was 
quite mistaken in supposing that this 
was an unopposed measure. There had 
been no adequate discussion of its prin- 
ciple, which was a mistake, because it 
was one affecting great interests in the 
- City. Though it was a Bill for the re- 
form of London Charities, its proposal 
was to confer powers on Commissioners 
and officers who themselves required 
reforming; and, for his own part, he 
thought that, bad as the state of 
things in the City in regard to these 
Charities was, it would be more desirable 
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to allow them to remain as they were 
than to make the alteration in the law 
proposed in the Bill. A year’s delay in 
this matter was not to be deprecated, and 
it would be much better than allowing 
these things to be rushed through Par- 
liament. He could not congratulate his 
hon. Friend upon the provisions of the 
Bill; and he should like to have some 
assurance that the objection he took to 
them would be in some way met. If 
such an intimation were made to him, 
he should be glad, as he was sorry to be 
obliged to have to detain hon. Members, 
at nearly 3 o’clock in the morning, by 
discussing the Bill. If he received no 
intimation from the hon. Member, it 
would be-necessary for him to move the 
Adjournment of the Debate before he sat 
down, and to point out some of the objec- 
tions which, to his mind, existed against 
the scheme. At the proper time, there 
would be a question to be raised as to 
the composition of the Charity Commis- 
sion. It was impossible that that Com- 
mission, as at present constituted, could 
possess the confidence of either London 
or the country. The Bill proposed to 
confer upon them very large powers, 
and there was to be an increase of the 
Commissioners for the time being; and, 
to his mind, there should be some un- 
derstanding that that Commission should 
be better composed before the Bill was 
allowed to pass. His hon. Friend was 
proposing to reform these Charities ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he was leaving 
more than half the funds to remain un- 
reformed, and was, therefore, guilty of a 
retrograde step. His hon. Friend was 
going to hand over an immense amount 
of property to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners; and he (Mr. Illingworth) 
ventured to say that there was no 
Department of the Public Service about 
the utility of whose functions there was 
so much obscurity and so much doubt. 
The Report of that Commission was 
never examined in that House, and 
large amounts of money were distri- 
buted by few individuals, who were in 
no real sense responsible for their action 
to the House of Commons. He should be 
sorry to load that Department, there- 
fore, with additional duties, and to place 
in its hands still larger ecclesiastical 
patronage. They had no reason to 
think that those interested in these Cha- 
rities in the City were alive to what the 
Bill proposed todo. In reality, the dis- 
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cussions upon this measure had taken 
place at such an hour in the morning 
that there had been no reports of them 
in the newspapers. Therefore, this great 
Metropolis was ignorant of what was 
being done in its behalf. For these rea- 
sons, and for others which he would 
urge at a more suitable time, he would 
venture to move that the debate be now 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Illingworth.) 


Mr. BRYCE said, he would not de- 
fend the merits of the Bill just now; 
but as to rushing the measure through, 
he wished to say that the Bill was brought 
in in 1881, and was debated for a consi- 
derable time on a Wednesday afternoon. 
It had gone to a Select Committee, 
which sat 17 or 18 days upon it. It 
came down to the House in 1882, and it 
was again referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. It, therefore, came now, for the 
third year, before Parliament with the 
sanction of two Select Committees, and 
having had a great deal more discussion 
than Bills of this nature usually re- 
ceived. It affected the interests of 
4,000,000 of people, to whose benefit it 
proposed to apply about £200,000 per 
annum. He would ask the House whe- 
ther progress should not be made with 
the Bill, instead of their allowing it to 
be delayed, in consequence of some ab- 
stract — of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Illingworth), who did not like 
the Charity Commissioners. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped that the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) would withdraw 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate, and that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bryce) would then content himself 
with getting the Speaker out of the 
Chair. The Bill had been seriously 
considered on several occasions; in fact, 
no Bill had ever passed the House which 
had been so materially considered in all 
its bearings. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Bryce) had now an opportunity of ad- 
vancing it a stage ; and he, therefore, 
thought it would be hard to deprive him 
of it. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that, al- 
though the Bill had come on at a late 
hour, and no reports of the discussion 
could appear in the papers, it was a fact 
that it had been discussed in the City, 
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and that in the Metropolitan districts the 
public were alive to its nature. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, the ques- 
tion had been more or less before the 
House and the country for 16 years. So 
far back as 1866 the very great evils 
pertaining to the question of these Paro- 
chial Charities were brought before the 
Government, and several times subse- 
quently the matter had been broached in 
the House. As the opportunities pri- 
vate Members had of advancing Bills 
were very meagre, he trusted that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Illingworth) would 
not press the House to go a Division 
upon his Motion. 

Mr. WARTON said, in fairness to 
the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Bryce), he must say that he 
hoped the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) would withdraw his 
Motion. He said that in fairness to the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
as he recognized in the hon. Member an 
honourable and gallant opponent. He 
(Mr. Warton) had opposed the Bill most 
heartily in 1881 and 1882; he had for 
a long time blocked it, with the ob- 
ject of coming to a certain artange- 
ment with the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Member had, at length, consented 
to an arrangement; and if he (Mr. 
Bryce) would keep his word, he (Mr. 
Warton), on his part, wquid adhere to 
his pledge. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY sympa- 
thized with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) as to the desirability of not 
pressing on this Bill. The Bill was the 
result of a compromise which. had been 
arrived at; and many hon. Members 
were disposed to agree to it, lest, by- 
and-bye, what they considered worse 
changes should take place. There had 
been a sop of £30,000 a-year given to 
the Church of England to buy them off. 
The Bill was a most important one, 
dealing with the Charities of the City 
of London—— 

Mr SPEAKER: The Adjournment 
of the Debate having been moved, the 
hon. Gentleman is out of Order in 
speaking to the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. LYULPH-STANLEY said, he 
would suggest to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford that, seeing, from 
what they could gather, that the gene- 
ral feeling of the House was in favour 
of Mr. Speaker leaving the Chair, he 
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should withdraw his proposal. He (Mr. 
Stanley) entirely sympathized with the 
hon. Member; but it would be well to 
withdraw the Motion for Adjournment 
if they got a promise that on whatever 
night the Committee stage was taken 
they would not be expected to sit up 
for an indefinite length of time—at any 
rate, not later than 1 o’clock—to dis- 


. cuss it. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 27th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
1)* (157); Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 4)* (158); Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 6) * (159) ; Electric 

_ Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) * (160) ; 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
9)* (161); Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 10)* (162); Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 11) * (163). 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *. 

Committee—Report—Prison Service (Ireland) * 
(145). 

Report—Companies Acts Amendment * (148). 

Third Reading—Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * (146), 
and passed. 


LONDON COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS 
(VENTILATION OF RAILWAYS) BILL 
AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS (DISTRICT RAILWAY) BILL. 


MOTION FOR INSTRUCTION TO THE COM- 
MITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Motion of the 
Lord Wemyss ; viz.— 

“ That in view of the fact that many millions 
of the working classes of London are compelled 
habitually to travel on the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway, and that their health and con- 
venience is greatly dependent upon the im- 

roved means of ventilation recently provided 

y the railway company under powers granted 
by Parliament after full inquiry before Com- 
mittees of both Houses, it be an instruction to 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
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the Committee to whom the said Bills are 
referred to allow the attendance before them 
and take the evidence of the representatives of 
the London Trades Council, and such other 
associated bodies as the Committee may desire, 
in order that the case of the working men may 
be fully heard, provided a petition from such 
council or other associated bodies be presented 
to the House ;” 

read. 


THe Eart or WEMYSS, in moving 
to discharge the Order for the Adjourned 
Debate, said, he had received a letter 
from Mr. Shipton, the Secretary of the 
London Trades Council, announcing that 
an arrangement had been made to en- 
able that body to be heard before the 
Committee, and thanking their Lord- 
ships for their grateful recognition and 
generous reception of the proposition 
made on their behalf in this matter. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the said Order be dis- 
charged.” —-( Zhe Earl of Wemyss.) 


On Question? Resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 
Order discharged. 


PUBLIO HEALTH -—- PRECAUTIONS 
AGAINST CHOLERA.—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the Re- 
presentative of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take any 
steps, by imposing quarantine or other- 
wise, to guard against the introduction 
of cholera into this country? The noble 
Lord could, perhaps, state whether the 
sanitary authorities of any port had the 
power of imposing quarantine; also, as 
regards restrictions upon the importation 
of rags from Eastern ports, by which 
the infection might be introduced ; also, 
if there was any truth in the report that 
a fatal case of cholera had occurred in 
Wales, and one also at the London 
Docks ? 

Lorpv CARRINGTON: My Lords, 
with regard to the first Question of the 
noble Earl, I think I had better read to 
the House the opinion of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council, Mr. Simons. 
Mr. Simons, in 1879, pointed out that— 

“ A quarantine which is ineffective is a mere 
irrational derangement of commerce, and a 
quarantine of the kind which insures success is 
more easily imagined than realized. ... . 
Quarantine purporting to be effectual cannot 
rest satisfied with excluding from entry such 

rsons as are obviously sick, but indispensably 

or its purpose must also refuse to admit the 
healthy till they shall have passed in perfectly 
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non-infectious circumstances at least as many 
days of probation as the disease can have days 
of incubation or latency . . . . In 1832-3, when 
some sort of quarantine against cholera was 
adopted here, the results gave no encourage- 
ment to a repetition..... The thought of 
quarantine in England became more and more 
obsolete, and the possibility of enforcing it, if 
ever so much desired, fell more and more to- 
wards nothingness... ..I dare say that 
quarantine in England was never otherwise 
than very lax. At all events, for many years 
past it has, in a medical sense, been abolished. 
. . . » England, which long ago abandoned the 
system as of any avail against cholera, has now 
the consent of most European nations (as ex- 
pressed by their Delegates to the Vienna Con- 
ference of 1874), in preferring for the defence 
of her ports another system which, under the 
name of ‘ medical inspection,’ aims at obtaining 
the seclusion of actually infected persons, and 
the disinfection of ships and of articles that 
may have received infection from the sick.” 


Under these circumstances, I think I 
may say that the Government has no 
intention of returning to the quarantine 
system. With regard to the latter part 
of the noble Earl’s Question, I may say 
that there is nothing in the record of 
deaths from aggravated casesof diarrhea 
to cause any uneasiness. Three cases 
since the disease has appeared in Egypt 
have been specially reported. The first 
was that of a man employed to clean 
sewers at Shoeburyness on July 8; the 
second, a stableman, at Kensington, on 
July 17 ; the third, a fatal case in Wales, 
on the 25th of July. There is no reason 
whatever for supposing that the cholera 
of the nature that attacked Egypt is 
present in London. 


EGYPT—CHOLERA AMONGST BRITISH 
TROOPS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH asked whe- 
ther the Government had any further in- 
formation to communicate to the House 
in reference to the number of British 
soldiers attacked with cholera in Egypt ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I am sorry to say that the information 
the noble Lord desires had not arrived 
when I left the War Office; but I will 
read to the House the latest telegram on 
the subject— 


“From the General Officer commanding in 
Egypt, to the Secretary of State for War. 
Dated Cairo, July 27. (Received 27th of July.) 
Health of Cornwali Regiment improving. Total 
admissions for cholera—two officers and 34 
men. Deaths—two officers and 23 men. Deaths 
since yesterday’s telegram—Lieutenant Croft, 
R.A., and eight men, whose names and numbers 
will be given.” 


{Jury 27, 1883} 
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PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER — HOUSE OF LORDS — 
THE PEERS’ ROBING ROOM. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, the 
Robing Room was the only part of the 
Westminster Palace in which the wall 
paintings were left in a fragmentary and 
lop-sided condition, urgently requiring 
completion. The subjects to be illus- 
trated in this apartment were Law and 
Judgment; the Law given on Mount 
Sinai; the Beatitudes delivered on the 
Mount; the Judgment of Daniel and 
of Solomon ; only half were on the walls. 
Although Mr. Herbert had no legal 
claim, he was the proper person to re- 
ceive the commission, as long as his 
powers of execution continued. He had 
devoted many years of anxious and la- 
borious study to the designs of the re- 
maining pictures, and to the accumu- 
lation of appropriate materials. His 
‘* Moses” had impressed multitudes, and 
had commanded the admiration of the 
most competent authorities ; and it would 
not be easy to fix upon anyone to whom 
the commission could so safely be in- 
trusted. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, he thought 
that Mr. Herbert had been very badly 
treated in this matter. On the under- 
standing that he was to execute the 
whole of the paintings for the Peers’ 
Robing Room, Mr. Herbert had de- 
voted much time to the study of the 
subjects for those pictures. He had, 
moreover, refused some very good offers 
of commissions from the Colonies, and 
also from Berlin ; and now it appeared 
that after all his studies and prepara- 
tions the agreement entered into with 
Mr. Herbert was not to be carried out. 

Lorpv THURLOW, in reply, said, he 
feared he should be compelled to enter 
into some details in order that their 
Lordships might be able to form a cor- 
rect judgment on the matter. The cir- 
cumstances of the case, so far as they 
could be gathered from the Correspond- 
ence in the Office of Works, were as 
follows :—The Fine Arts Commissioners 
in 1850 entered into an agreement with 
Mr. Herbert, whereby he was to paint 
a series of nine pictures at a cost of 
£9,000. The time for completion was 
to be not less than 10 years. The esti- 
mated proportional cost of these pictures 
varied. The large one of ‘‘ Moses com- 
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ing down from the Mount” was put at 
£2,000. The “Judgment of Daniel” 
at £1,800. The ‘Judgment of Solo- 
mon” at £1,800, and ‘‘ Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den” at £566. Mr. Herbert was 
to paint these pictures in the Peers’ Rob- 
ing Room; but it was not until 1858— 
that was to say, eight years after the 
agreement was signed—that the room 
was completed in its interior decoration 
and ready for his occupancy. In 1863 
the Fine Arts Commission dissolved, and 
it then devolved upon the Office of 
Works to carry on the arrangements in 
this matter. In 1864 Mr. Herbert, who 
had completed the great picture of ‘‘ Moses 
coming down from Mount Sinai,” 
asked for a reconsideration of the re- 
muneration he ought to receive by 
reason of his having to adopt instead 
of frescu painting, which had proved a 
failure, the newly-discovered process of 
water glass painting, which would lead 
to an indefinite prolongation of the time, 
labour, and necessary cost of completing 
the work. The matter was referred to 
the Treasury, which ordered an inquiry 
into the arrangements made between 
Mr. Herbert and the Fine Arts Com- 
missioners. This inquiry resulted in a 
sum of £3,000 being given to Mr. Her- 
bert, in addition to the £2,000 already 
paid to him for the Moses picture; and 
a further agreement was made in the 
early part of 1866 for the completion of 
the ‘‘Judgment of Daniel.” By this 
agreement it was stipulated that £4,000 
in all was to be paid for that picture, 
and it was to be completed within three 
and a-half years from that date. The 
original agreement for the series of nine 
paintings was then cancelled by a Trea- 
sury letter, and Mr. Herbert gave a 
distinct assurance that he would make 
no further claim unless the other pictures 
were proceeded with under a fresh con- 
tract. Although, under the agreement 
of 1866, the ‘‘ Judgment of Daniel” was 
to be completed in 1869, it was not until 
1880, and after considerable pressure 
had been brought to bear upon Mr. 
Herbert from various quarters, that the 
picture was finally completed and handed 
over to the First Commissioner of Works. 
Under these circumstances, and inas- 
much as the water glass process, which 
had been adopted, not only proved very 
much more cestly in execution than the 
previous fresco painting that had been 
contracted for, but also caused an in- 


Lord Thurlow 
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definite amount of delay, he regretted 
that it was not in his power to hold out 
to the noble Lord any assurance, or, in- 
deed, any hope that the Office of Works 
would now call on Mr. Herbert to exe- 
cute the original designs. 

Lorp EMLY said, he deeply regretted 
the course taken by the Office of Works. 
The work that had been already exe- 
cuted by Mr. Herbert was a credit to 
him and also to the country; and it was 
a great pity that for the sake of some 
further small sum of money they should 
not take advantage of Mr. Herbert’s 
great ability and of the studies which 
he had made. He thought it a dis- 
grace to leave the Robing Room in its 
present unfinished state. No doubt, 
Mr. Herbert had no legal claim upon 
the Government for the completion of 
the work ; but he thought he ought to 
be dealt with generously, considering 
he had refused other orders so that he 
might undertake this work, including 
an order from the Colony of Victoria 
worth £11,000. For the sake of Art, for 
the sake of the dignity of that House, 
and on account of the moral claim which 
Mr. Herbert had, he deeply regretted 
the answer given by the noble Lord. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he agreed with the observations of the 
noble Lord who had just sat down. He 
trusted the Government would recon- 
sider this question, and not adopt a view 
which would be singularly ungenerous 
to Mr. Herbert, and inexpedient in a 
public point of view. On the noble 
Lord’s own showing, the delays in the 
completion of the pictures were mainly 
due to the adoption of the new process 
in painting, which was urged upon Mr. 
Herbert by the late Prince Sienesk 
which Mr. Herbert undertook at great 
expense, and which led him to repaint 
the Moses picture. When the question 
of Mr. Herbert’s remuneration came 
before the House of Commons, the 
feeling was so strong in favour of the 
work that both Parties urged an increase 
of price; and he believed Mr. Bright 
himself pressed upon the Government 
the desirability of increasing the price 
of the work. Both on the grounds of 
fairness to Mr. Herbert, and of public 
expediency, he thought it would be a 
great misfortune if the pictures were 
not completed. He believed that the 
principle upon which the agreements 
with Mr. Herbert were entered into was 
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that he should be the person to complete 
the work ; and he thought Mr. Herbert 
had a strong claim upon the ground of 
the time and labour employed, and of 
the devotion with which he had under- 
taken the work. Those who knew Mr. 
Herbert were aware that he had thrown 
himself heart and soul into that work, 
and had, indeed, sacrificed private inte- 
reststoit. He himself knew of instances 
in which Mr. Herbert had declined lucra- 
tive commissions in order that he might 
be able to devote himself to this work. 
He desired to make the following sug- 
gestion. The walls of the Robing Room 
were divided into four large panels and 
three or four smaller ones. Two of the 
large panels had been filled in, one with 
‘Moses on Mount Sinai,’’ and the other 
with the ‘‘ Judgment of Daniel.” Two 
remained to be completed, and succes- 
sive Governments had paid Mr. Herbert 
a slight instalment of his remuneration 
for the work. He would propose that 
one, if not two, of these great panels 
should be completed. Lately they had 
had different kinds of pictorial ornamen- 
tation, some good, some bad, and some 
indifferent; but the general consensus 
of opinion was that Mr. Herbert had a 
style essentially his own, which quali- 
fied him to rank with the greatest 
painters of the time of Henry VIII. ; and 
no other hand than his ought to be al- 
lowed to interfere with the work which 
he had begun. His work was acknow- 
ledged to be very good, and it would be 
a thousand pities if it should be allowed 
to fall into ruin in order to save a little 
expenditure. The Chairman of Com- 
mittees was accustomed to sit in their 
Lordships’ Robing Room, and the work 
which he transacted there was a remark- 
able contrast in its dryness to the pictures 
on the walls. . The same contrast existed 
in the great Council Chambers of Italy, 
where, in former times, politicians and 
merchants transacted their business. 
Mighty Governments had passed away, 
and the merchants had gone to dust; but 
on the walls the great pictures of 
Saints and Angels remained, to delight 
the present generation. In the same 
way the pictures in their Lordships’ 
House were designed to exist for a long 
time; and he, therefore, strongly urged 
that they should be completed and main- 
tained in their harmonious integrity, 
unharmed and unspoiled by the incon- 
sistencies of any other band, 


{Jury 27, 1883} 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
mAN of Commitress) said, he thought it 
would be only fair to Mr. Herbert to 
allow him to execute, at least, one other 
picture on tl:e wall opposite to the 
“« Judgment of Daniel.” 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
rising to call attention to the evidence 
taken by the Select Committee appointed 
to inquire into the working of recent 
legislation in reference to land in Ire- 
land; and to move— 

“That there be laid before this House, Re- 
turns, giving in each case decided by the Sub- 
Commission Courts, the old rent, the judicial 
rent, the poor law valuation, the landlord’s 
valuation, the tenant’s valuation, and, in cases 
heard on appeal, adding the appeal rent and the 
court valuer’s valuation,” 
said, that the evidence on this question 
had been in the course of collection since 
the month of March in last year, and 
was of a most varied character, teeming 
throughout with extraordinary and in- 
teresting matter. He felt how impos- 
sible it was for him to deal with every 
point that had been brought before their 
Lordships’ Committee in anything like a 
reasonable time; and he should, there- 
fore,only attempt to draw attention to the 
main points of the evidence. The Land 
Act of 1881 had undoubtedly been a new 
departure, not only as regarded the 
tenure of land, but also as regarded the 
manner in which the so-called Courts of 
Law were to deal with a novel law in an 
entirely novel manner. From the evi- 
dence given before their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee, one would almost be led to sup- 
pose that the Act not only instituted a 
new law, but also introduced a new ar- 
rangement as to the manner in which 
legal tribunals were to deal with the 
subjects brought before them, which, up 
to the present, had been considered the 
giving of impartial justice to all litigants. 
The first point he had to call attention 
to in this connection was the evidence 
tendered about the Chief Commissioners 
themselves. Within the last day or so 
those gentlemen had published an an- 
swer to the fourth Report of their Lord- 
ships’ Committee, in which they had at- 
tempted to explain some of the state- 
ments which had been made, and to give 
a denial to others. The Report had been 
framed on the evidence which their 
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Lordships’ Oommittee had gathered 
from the Sub-Commissioners, who acted 
under the Chief Commissioners, and 
also, to a large extent, from the counsel 
who practised-in the Courts. The Chief: 
Commissioners had merely attempted, 
in their answer, to explain or deny the 
statements which were contained in the 
Report, without producing a tittle of evi- 
dence to contradict the testimony which 
had been placed before the Committee. 
That being the case, he could hardly 
think that that answer would be deemed 
satisfactory to a series of charges which 
would not have been entertained by the 
Committee if there had not been proof 
positive obtained from the gentlemen 
who had given evidence, and who over 
and over again had cited different occur- 
rences and named the occasions on which 
they had taken place. The answer of 
the Chief Commissioners had entirely 
glossed over that fact, and had not at- 
tempted to disprove any one of the state- 
ments. If their Lordships read the 
answer of the Commissioners, they would, 
perhaps, agree with him that they had 
adopted the wisest course in not asking 
to be examined, because had they done 
so it would have been necessary for them 
to explain the circumstances, which had 
been put in clear language before the 
Committee. In their answer the Com- 
missioners had found fault with the 
Committee for not having called more 
officials ; but it had only been on account 
of the repeated objections of the Chief 
Commissioners themselves that more 
officials had not been called. They had 
also said that the fourth Report had 
been framed on hostile evidence; but 
when he looked over the list of witnesses 
examined between the third and fourth 
Reports, he found that out of the nine gen- 
tlemen examined, four were directly con- 
nected with the administration of the Land 
Act, three of them being Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and onean ex-valuer. Hethought 
their Lordships were originally under 
the impression that the Chief Commis- 
sioners were bound to lay down rules 
and certain principles for the guidance 
of the Sub-Commissioners’ Courts. It 
appeared, however, from the evidence 
that no principles of any kind had 
been laid down. Mr. Litton, in his 
evidence, said that the Chief Oommis- 
sioners had had a conversation with 
the first Sub-Commissioners appointed, 
and that “if preposterous propositions 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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were made as to the fixing of a fair rent, 
the Chief Commissioners rather smiled 
or laughed at them.” That statement 
would be found in Answer 3,449. Tho 
Chief Commissioners had never at- 
tempted to correct the ‘ preposterous 
propositions” which they had heard 
from Professor Baldwin were made, and 
had only sought to derive amusement 
from that which, to the landlords of Ire- 
land at all events, was not a laughing 
matter. Mr. Litton had said that the 
Chief Commissioners had given no direc- 
tions ; but stated that if the Sub-Com- 
missioners went wrong, they could be 
corrected on appeal. When, however, 
their Lordships came presently to hear 
how the appeals were heard, he scarcely 
thought they would believe that by that 
means there was much chance of cor- 
recting what took place. These Courts of 
Appeal proceeded in an entirely different 
manner from that adopted in the Sub- 
Commissioners’ Courts. They did not 
visit the farms, but sent their valuer to 
do so, who arrived at a valuation with- 
out the slightest evidence before him, 
except what he happened to gather from 
hearsay or from the tenants. They re- 
fused to have their valuer cross-examined, 
they refused to re-open the evidence, 
and they did not allow the Report of the 
valuer to be placed before the counsel 
engaged in the case; but if his estimate 
happened to agree with the judicial rent 
which was appealed against, then the 
Court actually tried to check appeals by 
reading out the evidence of the valuer 
without stating the Report to the coun- 
sel engaged, and asked in open Court 
whether, under those circumstances, they 
dared or were inclined to goon. Mr. 
Hill Smith showed, in his evidence, that 
by terrorizing—he could not apply to it 
any other word —the counsel engaged 
in this matter, 27 appeal cases which 
landlords had been put to great ex- 
pense to bring up were heard in five 
minutes. And what did he call it? A 
very excellent name—a solemn judicial 
farce—and he ventured to say that it 
could not be called a re-hearing by 
anybody, and not even by his noble 
Friend opposite (Lord Uarlingford). 
There were certain principles which 
ought certainly to have been laid down, 
in order that there should be some 
equality in the decisions given. But 
the Chief Commissioner refused to give 
Professor Baldwin the information he 
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demanded, and without which he did 
not think it was possible that the diffe- 
rent Sub-Oommissions could arrive at 
equal decisions ; and Professor Baldwin 
went on to say—in Answer 1,015— 
that he thought it a frightful thing ‘to 
let us loose on the property of landlords 
and tenants without instructions,” and 
that he would have resigned if it had 
not been for the fact that he had already 
given up an appointment to become a 
Sub-Commissioner, so horrified had he 
been at the course pursued. Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Hill Smith stated, in their evi- 
dence, that they found the Court most 
reluctant to state a ease for the High 
Court, and that it threw every obstacle 
in the way of doing so. They did not 
seem, by the evidence, to consider the 
time during which rent had been paid, 
the prices obtained for produce, the price 
at which the tenants’ interest could be 
sold, or the facilities of railway commu- 
nication; and by checking appeals and 
stopping them in the high-handed man- 
ner he had described, and which seemed 
to cause so much amusement to his noble 
Friend opposite (Lord Carlingford)— 
though he was afraid, if he had had to 
come before the Court, it would not have 
caused him much amusement—the land- 
lords had been mulcted in heavy costs, 
and decisions were upheld which dif- 
fered widely as to the reductions on 
exactly the same class of property. An 
extraordinary piece of evidence was put 
in by Mr. Hill Smith. He said that 
the first Sub-Commission came down to 
his estate and reduced the rents 7} per 
cent. The tenants appealed, and the 
reductions were confirmed, Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan having stated in open Court 
that if the landlord had applied to have 
his rents raised it would have been 
done. Here was a Court which they 
were told was instituted to settle fair 
rents, and yet the Chief of that Oourt 
would not do so unless the landlord ap- 
plied. But the most curious part of this 
evidence was this. After that statement 
a second Commission came to this same 
estate—the farms lying exactly side by 
side of each other—and, with identically 
the same evidence before them, reduced 
the rents from 28 to 27 percent. And 
what happened before the Court of Ap- 
peal ?* The landlord appealed ; but this 
case was confirmed by Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan and the Court of Appeal, with 
costs against the landlord, although Mr. 
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Justice O'Hagan stated in the first case 
that there should be no further reduc- 
tion. He could quite understand his 
noble Friend (Lord Oarlingford) not 
believing it, because it seemed almost 
incredible—at the same time he was only 
stating facts. This was all the evidence 
he proposed to bring before them with 
regard to the Chief Commissioner, al- 
though there was plenty of the same 
class. He now came to the legal Sub- 
Commissioners. Very much stress had 
been laid upon the fact that upon each 
Sub-Commission a lawyer of high posi- 
tion was placed who would take care 
that the Land Act was administered 
according to the legal construction. 
Their Lordships would see from the 
evidence of Mr. Reeve how far that 
was done. Though he (the Marquess 
of Waterford) disapproved of the Act 
himself, yet he believed if it had been 
administered jin a fair and impartial 
manner, as described by his noble Friend 
(Lord Carlingford), and the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack, that not 
much of the hardship which had been 
experienced would have been caused by 
it to the large majority of landlords, for 
they had been acquitted by Mr. Glad- 
stone, by the Bessborough Commission, 
and by the two noble Lords of whom 
he had spoken, who said that the Bill 
was to put down rack-renters only. 
But had it done so? Were all the 
landlords of Ireland rack-renters? If 
the Act had been fairly administered 
the rack-renters would have been the 
only persons who would have suffered. 
Though Mr. Reeve believed that the 
Act ought to be administered in the way 
he had stated, it would be found that - 
nothing of the kind was done, at any 
rate in the other Courts; and there was 
strong evidence that Mr. Reeve was 
unable to carry out those principles even 
in his own Court. It was a curious 
thing that it should have been proved 
by a Sub-Commissioner that the legal 
Sub-Commissioner was a cipher in his 
own Court. Did his noble Friend think 
that was satisfactory ? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Councit): Who says so? 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD : 
Both Mr. Foley and Mr. Reeve. They 
both declared that those Commissioners 
were perfect ciphers in determining the 
rents; and Mr. Reeve stated that they 
depended largely upon the lay Sub- 
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Commissioners for the valuation, which 
he was unable to alter. If that. was'so, 
what was the use of the legal Sub-Com- 
missioner? Mr. Foley said, in his evi- 
dence, that he could not tell whether 
the principles laid down in ‘‘ Adams v. 
Dunseath”’ were carried out or not. 
Therefore, he must be a cipher in his 
own Court if he could not tell. But 
there was another reason, perhaps, for 
this. Mr. Foley said that Mr. For- 
ster, who appointed him, told him he 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
valuation of the land. But it was on 
the valuation of the land that these Sub- 
Commissioners had to decide; and yet, 
if the lay Sub-Commissioners agreed as 
to the value, the legal Sub-Commis- 
sioners could not interfere. Mr. Foley 
went on to say that it was only in case 
of disagreement and of the evidence 
being all one way that he was able to 
remonstrate. Was that being anything 
more than a cipher? The most extra- 
ordinary answer given by Mr. Foley was 
the following— ' 

‘*T disposed my tribunal,’’ he said, ‘in this 
way—I endeavoured to have on either side of 
me a gentleman whose proclivities were in 
favour of property.” 
Fancy a Court of Law constituted by 
gentlemen whose proclivities were not 
in favour of property! He further 
said— 

**T have one gentleman who is in favour of 
the tenant.”’ q 


This was a Court of Justice! Mr. Foley 
further said he had to write to the Chief 
Commissioners to say that there was no 
representative of property on his Com- 
mission. He was happy to observe that 
Mr. Foley could add his representations 
were at once attended to. He could go 
on reading Mr. Foley’s answers for a 
week, so interesting were they; but he 
should quote only one more, and it was 
most extraordinary— 

“Whenever I got a case in which the whole 
of the trustworthy evidence was in one direc- 
tion, as I frequently did at Armagh, I used to 
say over and over again—‘ Are you sure you are 
doing right in this case?’ The reduction 
seems to me, as a lawyer, to be very large; 
and,” added Mr. Foley, “ I could do no more.”’ 
This was a Court of Justice! The lay 
Colleagues of Mr. Foley constantly gave 
decisions against the whole weight of 
evidence—a thing most extraordinary 
in a Court of Law. These statements 
had been confirmed and intensified by 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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the weight of evidence before the Com- 
mittee; and in such circumstances he 
would like to ask their Lordships, and 
especially the noble and learned Earl 
on the Woolsack, whether Courts con- 
ducted upon those principles were likely 
to add much to the respect in which the 
legal tribunals of this country had been 
held by all classes; and whether there 
was anything more calculated to destroy 
or imperil the opinion which prevailed 
as to the impartial administration of the 
law than the statements he had read? 
The reason why questions of law did 
not arise was that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners merely fixed the rent without 
stating to the counsel engaged, or to 
their own legal Colleagues, the mode by 
which they arrived at it. As no prin- 
ciples were laid down, the result was 
that the Sub-Commissioners dealt with 
improvements on a perfectly different 
plan and scale ; and, therefore, the most 
unequal rents were fixed on exactly the 
same quality of land. Professor Bald- 
win and Mr. Hill Smith said that these 
variations had produced and were pro- 
ducing great demoralization and dis- 
satisfaction among the tenantry, were 
preventing agreements out of Court, and 
would inevitably lead to a fresh agita- 
tion. The Chief Commissioners, whose 
answers were published yesterday, ad- 
mitted that uniformity of decision could 
not be expected under the Act. That 
was a curious thing to admit about 
Courts of Law. Mr. Chambré, an ex- 
perienced land agent, stated that four 
different Sub-Commissioners came down 
to value land on the same property. 
The land was all of one class, and the 
evidence was the same in all four cases ; 
but one Commissioner fixed the rent at 
17s. 6d. per acre, another at 11s. per 
acre, another at 13s. per acre, and the 
fourth at 15s. per acre; and the most 
curious point of Mr. Chambré’s evidence 
was that the land the rent of which was 
fixed at 17s. 6d. was the worst land in 
the lot. By Answer No. 1,828 it was 
proved that a tenant who had five hold- 
ings claimed a reduction in respect of 
drainage. As a matter of fact, there 
was no drainage on his farm; and al- 
though no evidence was given as to 
any other improvements, the man’s rent 
was reduced. Very extraordinary and 
conflicting statements were made with 
regard to reclamation. It was stated in 
Answer No. 1,768 that the rent of bog 
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land worth 16s. to 17s. an acre was re- 
duced to 5s. 6d, an acre, although it had 
been let 17 years ago at 10s. an acre for 
the purposesof reclamation. Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Hill Smith proved that reduc- 
tions were made for tenant right as well 
as for improvements, although the ten- 
ant rightewas supposed to cover all 
improvements. Mr. Foley said his late 
Colleagues did not take tenant right into 
consideration. That was a satisfactory 
statement ; but Mr. Foley went on to say 
—“‘ But they never lose sight of the fact 
that they are the tenant-right holders.” 
Among the numerous rights granted by 
the Act, perhaps the most curious was 
the occupation right. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prz- 
sIDENT of the Counort): No, no. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Well, he did not mean to say that there 
really was such a right ; but a great deal 
of money had been taken out of the land- 
lords’ pockets in consequence of such 
a believed right. Mr. Gray, who had 
acted as a valuer, proved that he was 
obliged to knock off 15 per cent for the 
occupation value. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sipENT of the Counciz): Did knock off 
—not ‘ was obliged to” knock off. 

Tue Maravess or WATERFORD: 
Well, Mr. Gray certainly had found 
himself obliged to knock it off. The 
Chief Commissioners treated this matter 
by laughing at it, and by stating that 
there was no reference to it in Mr. 
Gray’s Report; but it was easily seen 
that this was done not by that gentle- 
man only, but by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners who acted with him. For, after 
having knocked off 15 per cent for the 
occupation value, Mr. Gray arrived at 
5 per cent higher than the judicial rent 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners ; and if 
they did not follow the same process, 
how did they arrive at their figures at 
all? The explanation of this he would 
leave to his noble Friend. Mr. Foley 
had said that a tenant right was often 
created by these reductions; and he 
thought that the evidence of a large sum 
having been paid was often taken as 
against the landlord, instead of in his 
favour, as it ought to be. They had 
evidence also that deterioration of land 
by the tenant was over and over 
again taken into consideration, and 
that the tenant reaped the advantage of 
his own deterioration. Evidence of this 
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was constantly found. Professor Bald- 
win himself said that he valued the farms 
as he found them, and that it would be 
impossible for him to do otherwise. 
Therefore, a tenant who had reaped the 
advantage of his own deterioration of 
land would get another 15 per cent re- 
duction at the end of 15 years, and pro- 
bably in time he would get his rent 
reduced to a minus quantity. The Land 
Act was passed to punish rack-renters ; 
but they were placed on a pinnacle, and 
the men were punished whom it was not 
intended to punish. The rents of the 
rack-renter were fixed at what would be 
fair rents; while the fair rents of the 
landlord, who had treated his tenants 
fairly, were reduced far below what a 
solvent tenant would undertake to pay. 
Everyone who came before the Com- 
mittee admitted that the tenant’s evi- 
dence was perfectly unreliable. Yet it 
was accepted, while that of the landlord 
was almost entirely disregarded. But, 
of all the extraordinary statements he 
had made, none was so extraordinary as 
the one he was about to bring before 
their Lordships. He referred to the 
disclosures which had been made, to the 
effect that the fair rent was being fixed 
by arithmetical calculation. The Sub- 
Commissioners appeared to ignore the 
landlords’ interest. They placed on one 
side all such considerations as the price 
of produce, the position of the holding, 
aud the amount obtainable for tenants’ 
interest ; and the answers of Mr. Hill 
Smith and Mr. Gray showed clearly that 
these Sub-Commissioners arrived at the 
judicial rents sometimes by taking the 
landlords’ and the tenants’ valuation, 
adding them together, and dividing them 
by two; and sometimes by taking those 
two valuations, glus the Poor Law valua- 
tion, and dividing them by three. That 
might seem incredible, but he would 
prove it. The figures he should quote 
were taken from an analysis of the 
cases proved in evidence which appeared 
in the Appendix of the Report. And he 
had no doubt, from what he had heard, 
that if the Returns which he was moving 
for were granted by the Government, 
they would find that this system of ar- 
riving at judicial rents by an average 
formula had been adopted by many of 
the Sub-Commissions in Ireland. The 
first cases he would refer to occurred on 
four estates —the Oope, Echlin, Lord 
Gosford’s, and the Clarke estates—and 
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all the decisions were given in 1882 be- 
fore two different Commissions — one 
composed of Messrs. Fitzgerald, Cullen, 
and Mahony ; the other, Messrs. Wylie, 
Cunningham, and Ellis. There were 
42 cases; the gross Poor Law valua- 
tion, £727 5s.; landlord’s valuation, 
£749 14s. 7d.; tenant’s valuation, 
£503 7s. 4d. Adding these three to- 
gether, and dividing by three, the result 
brought out £660 2s. 34d., and the judi- 
cial rent fixed was £667 3s. 6¢., making 
a difference between the average formula 
in 42 cases of £7 1s. 24d., and 19s. 8d. 
must be deducted from this result for 
three cases in which the old rent was not 
altered. Therefore, the real difference 
in these cases was £6 1s. 64d. In the 
second lot of figures the formula was 
arrived at by taking only two factors— 
the landlord’s and tenant’s valuations 
respectively. There were five estates. 
Lord Gosford, Messrs. Jervis, Kennedy, 
Williamson, and Riddle were the land- 
lords ; and there were four different Sub- 
Commissions, as, although Mr. Foley 
acted upon three of them, in each of the 
three cases he was assisted by two diffe- 
rent lay Sub-Commissioners — Messrs. 
Davidson and Meek on one, on another 
Messrs. Ellis and Byers, and on a third 
Messrs. Montgomery and Simpson. And 
the fourth Sub-Commission was com- 
posed of Messrs. Wylie, Smith, and Fer- 
guson. There were 59 cases adjudicated 
on, in each of which the judicial rent 
differed but slightly from the arithmeti- 
cal mean. The landlord’s valuation was 
£1,214 11s. 10d. ; the tenant’s valuation 
£828 4s. 3d. Adding those two together, 
and dividing by two,;brought out a total 
of £1,021 8s.; and the judicial rents in 
these 59 cases were fixed at £1,021 9s. 6d. 
Therefore, the difference between this 
and the mean of the two valuations was 
oniy 1s. 6d. Was it not astounding that 
the decisions of Courts of Justice should 
be arrived at in such a manner? And 
was there any other proof needed of the 
unfairness of these Courts, which had 
been nominated by the Government, and 
kept under their control by the terms of 
their appointment for political purposes 
alone? He did not propose to deal with 
the important question of the Purchase 
Clauses, as the subject had been already 
dealt with this Session by the noble 
9, (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
who he was sorry not to see in his place. 
On this question they had the evidence 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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of The O’Conor Don, just at the end of 
the Committee’s labours, in which he 
told of the difficulties he experienced in 
attempting. to sell £3,000 worth of his 
property to his tenants, which showed 
the absolute necessity there was that 
something should be done to improve 
those Purchase Clauses, else iwould be 
perfectly impossible to establish any pea- 
sant proprietors in the country. In what 
he had said he had dealt with the ad- 
ministration of the Land Act, and he did 
not attempt to deal with the Land Act 
itself. Their Lordships were well aware 
that, though he opposed the Act, he 
had, with the exception of the necessary 
amendment of the Purchase Clauses, ac- 
cepted it asa final settlement of the Land 
Question in Ireland. But great changes 
for the better might be made in its ad- 
ministration ; and he would now proceed 
shortly to point out how some of those 
changes could be effected, so as to insure 
that justice might be done to landlord 
and tenant alike, without interfering 
with, but rather carrying out, the prin- 
ciples laid down in that measure. In 
the first place, he believed it was ab- 
solutely necessary that a Code of In- 
structions should be carefully drawn up 
by the Chief Commissioners, and they 
should lay down the principles upon 
which judicial rents should be ascer- 
tained. That he thought necessary in 
order to produce uniformity amongst the 
decisions of the numerous Sub-Commis- 
sioners throughout all parts of Ireland. 
Secondly, he thought that the reasons 
for the alteration of the existing rent 
should be clearly stated in Court by the 
legal Sub-Commissioners in each case 
decided, so that the legal Sub-Commis- 
sioner might show that he was doing 
his duty, and was not the mere cipher 
that he (the Marquess of Waterford) had 
shown him to be; and that also. the 
same thing should be done at the re- 
hearing before the Chief Commissioners’ 
Court. In the third place, the originating 
notice should have affixed to it a Sche- 
dule of the improvements claimed by 
the tenants; and the Ordnance map of 
the holding should be handed in at the 
same time, so that the boundaries might 
be known accurately. The Chief Com- 
missioners said, in their answer, that 
the cost of compelling 40 tenants to give 
the landlord particulars of their im- 

rovements need not excel £2. He was, 

owever, informed by solicitors in large 
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practice that this estimate was totally 
absurd, and that at present the costs of 
the landlord would be at least 10 times 
that amount. In the fourth place, he 
believed thatthe value attached to each 
improvement, and the amount of the 
reduction made in consequence, should 
be recorded with the decisions in order 
to prevent the same improvements being 
claimed for again in 15 years, which he 
believed would be the case under the 
present procedure of the Land Act. 
Fifthly, notice should be given to the 
head landlord or to the mortgagee be- 
fore any rent was fixed, or any agree- 
ment was sanctioned, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of their interests in 
either case being confiscated either by 
collusion between the tenants-and the 
head landlord, or the tenants and the 
mortgagee. Then, sixthly, the Commis- 
sioners should have power, on the appli- 
cation of the landlord, to abolish the sys- 
tem in Ireland known as ‘‘ Rundale,”’ by 
which a tenant held a field here, there, 
and everywhere over a property, and to 
consolidate the divided holdings, if the 
landlord should apply to them to do so. 
In the seventh place, if the tenant neg- 
lected to keep the drains or outfalls on 
his farm open, or neglected to carry 
out an order of the Commissioners to 
build a labourer’s cottage, his failure to 
do so should be treated as a breach of 
the statutory conditions. In fhe eighth 
place, the Purchase Clauses should be 
made workable, and that should be done 
at once. ‘To carry out these clauses the 
management of the sales should be 
transferred to the Encumbered Estates 
Court, which had now little to do owing 
to the fact that land in Ireland was un- 
saleable. That Court was far more com- 
petent to deal with the subject of pur- 
chase than the Chief Commissioners, 
who were already overcrowded with 
work, and who had a direct interest not 
in selling the properties, but in reducing 
the rents. He was satisfied that the 
Purchase Clauses, which the noble Lords 
opposite agreed ought to be developed— 
although he did not agree with them as 
to the manner in which it ought to be 
done—he was satisfied that the Pur- 
chase Clauses were the only possible 
solution of the Irish difficulty. The Land 
Act had placed the land of the country 
in such a condition that unless they got 
it out of it again by encouraging pur- 
chase, he did not know what would be 
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the result. The future looked so black, 
he really did not know what to say. 
There were, no doubt, other points in 
which the administration of the Land 
Act might be reformed; but if the eight 
suggestions he had made were adopted, 
it would produce uniformity in the deci- 
sions of the Sub-Commissioners, and uni- 
formity was a most important thing if 
they wanted to prevent fresh agitation ; 
and they would also make the decisions 
of the Sub-Commissioners respected by 
all classes, landlord and tenant alike, 
instead of having them, as at the present 
moment, giving satisfaction to actually 
noone. He had now placed the main 
points in the evidence before their Lord- 
ships. He had endeavoured to show 
how the administration of the Land Act 
might be improved, and he thought what 
he had stated was an ample proof that 
a Committee of Inquiry was absolutely 
necessary. None of the suggestions he 
had made would interfere in any way 
with the spirit of the Land Act. But he 
believed that the Act as worked—and 
he appealed to the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack—was a contradic- 
tion of the anticipation of its framers, 
and to the pleadings given by noble 
Lords opposite in this House and by the 
Government in ‘another place,” and 
that injustices were being perpetrated 
in the name of Justice which were suffi- 
cient to cast a shadow over the whole 
administration of the judicial tribunals 
of these realms. He begged now to 
move for the Returns which stood in his 
name, and which, if granted, would 
show whether his statements were correct 
or not, and whether the Sub-Commis- 
sioners did not arrive at their decisions 
by arithmetical principles. 


Moved, “That there be laid before this 
House, Returns giving in each case decided by 
the Sub-Commission Courts the old rent, the 
judicial rent, the poor law valuation, the land- 
lord’s valuation, the tenant’s valuation, and, in 
cases heard on appeal, adding the appeal rent 
and the court valuer’s valuation.”—( The Mar- 
quess of Waterford.) 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covunoctt) said, his noble 
Friend had raised so many points con- 
tained in the evidence taken before the 
Committee, that he was under some 
difficulty to know which to take and 
which to pass by. He, like his noble 
Friend, was anxious to call attention to 
the evidence taken by the Committee, 
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and especially as regarded the class and 
character of the witnesses examined. 
The witnesses examined in the first Re- 

rt were three officials of the Land 

ommission and the Registrar of the 
Landed Estates Court; but their evi- 
dence was not referred to in the Report. 
Then there were the three Chief Com- 
missioners, whose evidence was mainly 
directed to the subject of purchase and 
_ questions of procedure, and, with one 
single exception, their evidence was not 
referred to in the last Report. Neither 
was it once referred to by the noble 
Marquess. He did not once, in the 
course of his address, mention the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Fottrell and Mr. 
Godley. From his noble Friend’s speech, 
therefore, and from this Report of the 
Committee, it would appear that the 
evidence to be obtained from the Land 
Commission had been treated as a mat- 
ter of very slight importance indeed— 
their evidence and their existence ap- 
peared to be entirely forgotten. Then 
came the evidence of one smull land- 
lord, three land agents, and one land- 
lord’s solicitor—he meant a solicitor who 
invariably represented landlords before 
the Land Courts. In the second Report 
the witnesses consisted of 10 landlords, 
most of whom were small owners, four 
barristers or solicitors practising in the 
Land Courts, of whom one had acted 
for tenants, eight land agents, some of 
whom were landowners, one valuer, and 
Mr. Vere Foster and Mr. Tuke, whose 
evidence had nothing to do with the 
matter now before the House. The wit- 
nesses in the third and fourth Reports 
were three Sub- Commissioners, three 
barristers, who invariably acted for land- 
lords, one landlord, one agent, and one 
so-called Court valuer. The result of 
this enumeration was, as their Lordships 
would see, that, with one single excep- 
tion, no witness of any kind was exa- 
mined on the tenants’ side of the ques- 
tion. Such being the exclusive class 
and character of the witnesses, what 
was the Report? It was an impeach- 
ment of the Land Act itself, of its ad- 
ministration in almost every possible 
respect, and of all the public servants 
administering it. According to the Re- 
port, so far as his noble Friend went, 
- everything the Land Judges did, or 
omitted to do, was wrong. They had 
been accused, not only of incompetence, 
but of an unanimous departure from 


Lord Carlingford 
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the spirit and intentions of the Act 
they administered. And, more than 
that, they were accused of deliberate, 


calculated, and artful violation of their | 


judicial duty. Such were’ the accusa- 
tions brought against the Land Com- 
missioners, high and low, on such evi- 
dence he had described. No doubt, the 
witnesses were respectable gentlemen ; 
but they were absolutely and ludicrously 
one-sided, entirely unchecked by any 

uestion put by any noble Lord on that 
Sstnanlttee, or by any of the evidence 
which could so easily have been obtained 
to represent the other side of the case. 
Among the long list of charges made 
there were two or three which he would 
notice as having been prominently put 
forward. He would take, for instance, 
the charge that the Chief Commissioners 
had not instructed the Assistant Com- 
missioners as to the rules and principles 
on which they should fix fair rents. 
That was supposed to be a heavy accu- 
sation against the Chief Commissioners. 
This absence of what was called the 
principles of valuation had been com- 
mented on a great many times before 
in their Lordships’ House within the 
last two years, but, he must say, with- 
out any light being thrown upon the 
means of remedying the defect, if it 
was one, or upon the principles which 
could possibly have been laid down by 
the Chief Commissioners; and he was 
bound to say that the evidence brought 
‘before the Committee left them in exactly 
the same state of perplexity they were 
in before. The Commissioners denied 
—he thought with great justice—that 
they were entitled to give any instruc- 
tion to the Assistant Commissioners 
beyond the terms of the Land Act, by 
which they were bound; and in making 
that denial they asked a very pertinent 
question. They said—‘‘Should we have 
been entitled to instruct the Judges of 
the County Courts in Ireland as to the 
rules they should adopt?”’ This was a 
question of the intention of the Land 
Act, and that Act placed the County 
Courts and the Sub-Commissioners upon 
a perfect equality. The Commissioners, 
therefore, asked why they should in- 
struct the Assistant Commissioners as to 
the principles on which they were to 
administer the Act, when it was obvious 
that they could not instruct the County 
Court Judges? That appeared to him a 
very difficult question to answer. But, 
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further, when they came to look for 
the principles which, in the opinion of 
the Committee, ought to have been laid 
down by the Commissioners, there was 
little or nothing to be gathered from the 
Report. The Report rested largely upon 
the evidence of Professor Baldwin, which 
was warmly adopted by the Committee, 
and was used, to a great extent, as a 
foundation for the Report. Professor 
Baldwin was a clever man, and he could 
not help remembering that, for a long 
time, he was the great bugbear of the 
opponents of the Land Act, who had 
accused him of cutting down rents in a 
ruthless way, and of uttering dangerous 
sentiments. But it had since been dis- 
covered that Professor Baldwin was, 
after all, a friend in disguise, and he 
was now used as a lever to upset the 
Land Commission, and an authority for 
the Report of their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee. When Professor Baldwin talked 
of this question to the Committee his 
memory must have been a very short 
one, for it was quite impossible that he 
should have been in the same state of 
mind at the time when he declared him- 
self satisfied with the working of the 
law, when he had settled the principles 
of valuation in his own mind, and an- 
nounced that he and his colleagues had 
never departed from them by a hair’s 
breadth. And what did the Professor 
tell the Committee upon this subject ? 
He said— 

“T have two principles—one is my long ex- 
perience of the real value of land, and the 
other is my long experience in agricultural 
operations connected with the land.” 


Those were the so-called principles 
which Professor Baldwin himself sup- 
plied when he was questioned by the 
Committee. But neither he nor the 
other witnesses made a single suggestion 
as to what special and particular rules 
for ascertaining a fair rent could have 
been adopted beyond the obvious and 
familiar mode that was understood by 
everyone in Ireland, and by which any 
experienced man and any competent ar- 
bitrator would settle a fair rent between 
landlord and tenant. One would have 
thought that the Committee would have 
desired to obtain the opinion on such a 
subject as this of so highly competent 
and eminent a gentleman as Mr. Charles 
Grey, the chief valuer of the Land Com- 
mission. He had before him a statement 
by Mr. Grey, which was worth read- 
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ing, as a specimen of the kind of evi- 
dence the Committee might have had 
if they had chosen, which they did not. 
This was written last January— 

‘We take what we consider the fair letting 

value of the farm, on the assumption that the 
farm is now to let, as our valuation of what we 
think should be fixed asa fair rent. We take 
the value of the land as we find it, without re- 
gard as to whether the improvements belong to 
the landlord or to the tenant. We consider 
what would be the rent that we should be 
willing to pay if we wished to take such a farm 
and wanted to cultivate it under ordinary con- 
ditions, and then we consider whether it is such 
a rent as we would like if we were a landlord, 
or an agent desirous of letting the farm to a 
desirable tenant, but not of obtaining the 
highest possible rent that could be got. When 
we find a farm in high condition, we try not 
to be deceived by first appearances, and when 
we find a farm in a poor condition, we try to 
ascertain the reason for it. We also inquire 
what are the improvements the tenant has made, 
and we report to the Commissioners how much 
value remains to the tenant of such improve- 
ments.” 
As to the perplexity and mystery which 
was supposed to surround the fair rent, 
and the value of the tenant’s improve- 
ments, as ascertained by the Land 
Courts, he (Lord Carlingford) was en- 
tirely incredulous. The main reasons 
for a reduction of rent were generally 
well understood by all who knew any- 
thing about the particular holding and 
district in question. The witnesses before 
the Committee were landlords or land- 
lords’ agents, or landlords’ solicitors, 
who, having been subject to adverse 
decisions of the Land Court, attacked 
the impartiality of the Commissioners. 
Hence had arisen this monstrous and 
ridiculous fiction of which his noble 
Friend had made so much — namely, 
that the Land Commissioners were in 
the habit of arriving at a fair rent by a 
mere arithmetical juggle. The credit 
of the discovery of the so-called ‘‘arith- 
metical forniula ” belonged to one single 
gentleman, Mr. Hill Smith, who had 
practised largely before the Land Courts 
on the part of the landlords, and who 
was very proud of the invention, which 
depended almost entirely upon him. 
Professor Baldwin did not give any 
support worth having to the notion, 
for he denied that he himself, or any 
Assistant Commissioner with whom he 
ever acted, had done anything of the 
kind, though he seemed to fancy that 
he had detected it in some other cases. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: 
He says he has heard of such a thing. 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
DENT of the Counc) said, he was 
sorry that Professor Baldwin appeared 
to make an insinuation in one of his 
answers, attributing this gross judicial 
crime, as, of course, it would be, to 
the Chief Commissioners themselves. 
However, he would not accuse Pro- 
fessor Baldwin of making such an in- 
sinuation. That gentleman was very 
hard pressed by his questioners through 
several folios of the evidence to give the 
desired answers; but the answers were 
not entirely satisfactory. Although Pro- 
fessor Baldwin was evidently anxious 
to be agreeable to those with whom 
he was conversing, and showed that 
amiable tendency throughout his evi- 
dence, yet he often corrected himself, 
and said many very true things which 
made no appearance in the Report. 
As to this particular matter, Professor 
Baldwin merely said that he supposed 
the Chief Commissioners must have 
some formula, because they did not go 
themselves upon the lands to inspect 
them, which he considered essential. 
But, in expressing that view, Professor 
Baldwin spoke in a sense quite con- 
trary to all the opinions which they used 
to hear in that House, according to 
which the only way of fixing a fair rent 
was, not that the Commissioners should 
go themselves upon the land, which, in- 
deed, was impossible in the case of the 
Court of Appeal, but that they should 
hear all the evidence, and employ com- 
petent valuers, and then decide upon 
their reports. When pressed upon the 
oint, Professor Baldwin refused to join 
in the accusation that had been made, 
and said distinctly that it would be 
monstrous to suppose the Chief Com- 
missioners capable of such conduct ; 
but, in spite of his opinion, such con- 
duct was attributed to them in the 
Report of the Committee by way of 
insinuation, and directly by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Waterford), 
if he understood him right. Professor 
Baldwin said, further, that there was 
some approach to coincidence between 
the average of the reductions and the 
arithmetical result suggested; but, of 
course, all figures could be reduced to 
averages. Professor Baldwin admitted 


- that very much the same result might 
be made out of his own figures, and the 
amusing part of the matter was that 
he himself was one of the parties ac- 
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cused. Mr. Hill Smith also accused Mr, 
Foley in his Sub-Commission of the 
same thing; but neither of these gentle- 
men was ever informed of the fact by the 
Committee, nor ever asked to answer the 
charges levelled against them by Mr. 
Hill Smith. He (Lord Carlingford) had 


letters with him from every one of the 


accused Assistant Commissioners, de- 
nying, with the natural indignation of 
honest men, that they had ever per- 
formed such a dishonest arithmetical 
juggle as had been imputed to them in 
the Report, and by the noble Marquess, 
One of those letters was from Mr, 
Foley. He (Lord Carlingford) would 
not read Mr. Foley’s letter, because the 
language used in it was not altogether 
Parliamentary ; ‘but it was thoroughly 
well justified by the gross charge brought 
against his integrity and judicial honour, 
If it were possible, under these circum- 
stances, that their Lordships should 
believe the accusation of Mr. Hill 
Smith, in the face of all the probabili- 
ties of the case, and in spite of the cha- 
racter of the gentlemen accused, who 
all denied the truth of the charges 
brought against them, it would be vain 
to try by other arguments to influence 
their Lordships. He felt certain, how- 
ever, that the character of these judicial 
gentlemen would not be damaged by the 
accusations of Mr. Hill Smith, although 
those accusations had been adopted by 
the Committee. He would now refer 
briefly to the position of the legal 
Assistant Commissioners. His noble 
Friend had been convinced, as usual, 
on utterly insufficient and partial evi- 
dence, that the legal Commissioner was 
a nonentity or cipher, as Professor 
Baldwin had said; but he did not 
suppose that Professor Baldwin really 
meant to use the expression in its ordi- 
nary sense. It must have been used 
rhetorically. The only evidence in sup- 
port of this assertion was the evidence of 
Mr. Foley. He (Lord Carlingford) had 
carefully studied the evidence of Mr. 
Reid, who did not for a moment support 
that view of the case. Indeed, all that 
Mr. Reid said—and it was a mere mat- 
ter of course—was, that the legal Com- 
missioner did not possess, and could not 
be expected to possess, except by acci- 
dent, any skill or experience in judging 
the value of the soil. That was all that 
he could suppose Professor Baldwin to 
have meant in terming the legal Commis- 
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sioner a cypher, though, of course, there 
was no reason for applying so disre- 
spectful an epithet to him. Mr. Foley, 
no doubt, was a rather exceptional man, 
and he (Lord Carlingford) was convinced 
that some of the language which he 
used, in describing his own position, 
would not be accepted by any other 
legal Commissioner in Ireland. Indeed, 
the language was so vague and con- 
fused that, possibly, Mr. Foley did not 
mean what he said, or what the Com- 
mittee got out of him. But there was 
ample room and duty for the legal Com- 
missioner beyond the mere valuing of 
the land. The valuing of the land was 
not the business of the legal Commis- 
sioner. It was his business to look after 
the evidence, to weigh the evidence, to 
see that the evidence in all matters of 
law was properly applied, and to guide 
the whole progress of the case. Mr. 
Kane, one of the legal Commissioners, 
referring to this matter, in a letter to 
one of the Chief Commissioners, said— 
‘‘This statement, in my opinion, accuses the 
legal Assistant Commissioners of a very gross 
dereliction of duty, and I wish to state to you, as 
my chief, that a more unfounded statement, at 
least, as regards the practice of this and of the 
two former Suh-Commissions, of which I have 
been chairman, was never made. I have uni- 
formly considered it my duty to take as full a 
part as my lay colleagues in the settling of the 
judicial rents, to make myself acquainted with 
the principles on which the valuation of the 
land has been conducted by my colleagues, and 
of ascertaining how they apply the law to the 
facts of each case, and that they have applied 
it correctly. In matters of mere valuation, I, 
not having the technical knowledge, am guided 
by my colleagues, as in matters of pure law I 
expect them to be guided by me... .. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin may consider me a cipher; but 
I do not think that any other of my present 
colleagues do, or that any of my former col- 
leagues did, and I certainly try not to be one, 
but to do my best in each case by weighing the 
evidence, by availing myself of the special 
knowledge of my colleagues, by helping them 
with my special knowledge.” 
That seemed to be a very satisfactory 
statement, and he (Lord Carlingford) 
had not the least doubt, whatever Pro- 
fessor Baldwin might say, that that was 
the way in which the legal Assistant 
Commissioners, who were extremely 
competent and able men, had acted. He 
wished now to say a few words upon a 
point which was one of the most promi- 
nent in the Report, but as to which he 
was surprised to find that his noble 
Friend did not say much. It was a 
general charge against the Land Com- 
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missioners of violation of the intentions 
of the Land Act. The charge was one 
that was somewhat difficult to under- 
stand; but it appeared to be this—that 
whereas the Act was intended only to 
apply to exceptional cases of excessive 
rack-renting, the Land Commissioners 
had applied it generally, unscrupulously, 
and arbitrarily, without regard to the 
character of the particular estate or 
holding, and with very little regard in- 
deed to the excessive or the moderate 
character of the rent. A graver charge 
against such tribunals it was impossible 
to imagine. It was a charge of absolute 
judicial incompetence, or of want of 
judicial integrity. What did the charge 
mean? Was it supposed that the Land 
Courts could select the cases with which 
they should deal ? That when they came 
to a large, well-managed estate, they 
were to make their bow, and pass it by ? 
The Land Courts acted upon applica- 
tions; and when a tenant on an estate, 
having a high reputation, came before 
the Commissioners to have his rent fixed, 
they could not say—‘‘ No; you belong 
to the estate of Sir Richard Wallace, or 
to the estate of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and yours is, therefore, a case with which 
we cannot deal.” Such a proceeding 
would, of course, be a gross violation of 
the Commissioners’ duty. That, therefore, 
could not be what was meant by this 
charge. Its meaning, then, must be that 
if any rents were reduced upon the large 
estates, such reductions must, of neces- 
sity, be improper and unjust. But that 
was not a conclusion which it was pos- 
sible to adopt. The Government con- 
tended, and were thoroughly convinced, 
that the Land Commission did their 
duty in the cases which he had just 
described just as they did it in others. 
When they found here ‘and there on 
large, well-managed, and generally low- 
rented estates a case of high rent, they 
rightly reduced it. There was some 
interesting evidence, which found no 
place in the Report, as to the question 
of over-renting. The Commissioners 
stated that they found a greater amount 
of rack-renting than they expected be- 
fore they began to hear the land cases. 
Mr. Justice O’ Hagan said— 

*T own before I began to adminster the Act 
I.did not expect to find so many cases of high 
rent as have come before us.” ‘ 
And Mr. Vernon gave similar testimony. 
The most serious charge brought against 
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the Commissioners was that they made 
no difference between rack rents and 
moderate rents. He begged to call their 
Lorships’ special attention to this point, 
because it essentially affected the duty 
and the honour of those Judges. Lord 
Brabourne asked Mr. Vernon— 

“Ts it true, as stated to us by several wit- 
nesses, that whether a man has been rack-rent- 
ing his tenants, or whether he has been giving 
them a fair rent, the reductions in a great many 
instances have been very much the same ?”’ &c. 


Mr. Vernon’s answer was— 


“T cannot say that I think that. I do not 
think that we should be fit to sit as a Oourt of 
Appeal if we were open to such criticism as 
that.” 

Professor Baldwin said— 

“‘T quite agree with the view of the Chief 
Commissioners that the number of rack-renting 
cases is larger than was expected..... On 
two estates (Mr. Kavanagh’s and Lord Cour- 
town’s) we made large reductions, and I believe 
they were all justified by the Act. I know they 
were on my uniform principle, but in those 
cases the land had been held by middlemen. 
. . . . In every county rents are very unequal. 
This has come out very strongly before us. The 
other day we found in Cony Louth three pro- 
perties adjoining, and the difference between 
the rents of two of them was 60 per cent.” 


Professor Baldwin added— 


“Tn justice to the Sub-Commissioners this 
much may be said—that I think the cases on 
the large estates that have come in are bad 
cases. I know the estates of several members 
of the Committee. I am in a position to tell 
your Lordships from actual experience that the 
cases from those estates which we disposed of 
by no means represent the average rental of 
the estates.” 

The fact was, that in many cases upon 
large estates the rent paid to middlemen 
had been either unaltered or insuffi- 
ciently reduced when the leases fell in ; 
in other cases there had been reclama- 
tions by the tenants, upon which high 
rents had been charged; and in others 
there had been some industry, such as 
weaving, which formerly enabled the 
tenant to pay a large rent. Were they 
to be told that the enormous difference 
of 60 per cent mentioned by Professor 
Baldwin was to be ignored by the Land 
Commissioners? It was wonderful that 
the Committee should have been led 
away, as they had been, by the one- 
sided evidence which they took to adopt 
such a Report as they had produced. 
Their Lordships had only to look to the 
Irish newspapers, with their daily ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the Land 
Courts, and they would find information 


Lord Carlinoford 
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as to the operation of those Oourts far 
more useful and impartial than that which 
was to be derived from the Committee’s 
Report. As to the question of deterio- 
ration, upon which his noble Friend laid 
so much stress, he believed that the 
Report either asserted or implied—be- 
cause it dealt more in implication than 
assertion—that the tenant was allowed 
by the Land Courts to profit by his own 
abuse of his farm. He did not know 
upon what evidence that insinuation was 
founded. Three Assistant Commissioners 
were examined, one of whom was Mr. 
Foley, and the evidence of the other two 
was very strongly in the opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. Reeve said that his wish in 
a bad case would be to dismiss the ap- 
plication of the tenant, and to deprive 
him of the advantage of the Act. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin said that to put rent on 
worn-out land according to its existing 
value would be a monstrous thing; that 
he and those who acted with him never 
did such a thing; that they fixed the 
rent assuming the land to be in a fair 
average condition ; and that any other 
course would be robbing the landlord. 
The Chief Commissioners had, over and 
over again, laid down that as the proper 
course to be taken. He had himself 
seen it laid down by the Sub-Commis- 
sions in hundreds of cases; and yet 
the representatives of landlords, agents, 
and others said that this deterioration 
was made no account of, and the Com- 
mittee said or implied that such was 
the constant practice of the Land Courts. 
Then, as to the charge that the Assist- 
ant Commissioners were removed from 
county to county, if they were found 
unpopular with the tenants, and did not 
reduce the rents sufficiently, the Chief 
Commissioners absolutely denied that 
such was the case; and if the Committee 
had chosen to ask them a single ques- 
tion on the subject, which they never 
did, they would have received a reply to 
that charge, as, indeed, they would to 
all the charges of their last Report, 
had they chosen to invite the Chief 
Commissioners to come before them 
again. But all these grave accusations 
were accepted and embodied in the 
Report without an attempt to hear what 
the accused Judges had to say. Mr. 
Greer, for instance, who had several 
times been attacked in that House, was 
a, a to give the most absolute 

enial to the charges against him, 
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Again, how easy it would have been 
to hear what the official valuers of the 
Land Commission had to say as to the 
fixing of rent.- Not one of those official 
valuers was asked to give evidence, and 
the only substitute for such evidence 
was that of a certain Mr. Gray, who 
was for a short time employed by the 
Sub-Commissioners, and.was apparently 
chosen as a witness simply because he 
was hostile to his employers: Upon the 
whole question no issue had been raised 
by his noble Friend. As to the Re- 
turns moved for, he was anxious to 
give them as far as possible. They 
could be given to a great degree; but 
the Chief Commissioners informed him 
that to produce the landlords’ and 
tenants’ valuation throughout Ireland 
from the first sitting of the Land Courts 
would be practically impossible, and 
that to doso it would be necessary to 
stop the sitting of the Courts. With 
respect to the landlords’ and tenants’ 
valuations in the appeal cases the Chief 
Commissioners would endeavour to 
furnish them. As he had already 
said, his noble Friend raised no issue 
by this Motion for the decision of the 
House; but the Report of the Com- 
mittee did raise a serious issue before 
public opinion. The noble Lord and 
those who acted with him placed them- 
selves before the court of appeal of 
ublic opinion. So did he (Lord Car- 
ingford). He submitted, as the Land 
Oommissioners themselves had done in 
the document upon the Table of the 
House, that the partial evidence which 
he had described and attempted in seme 
measure to analyze, and this still more 
partial Report, were not to be taken as 
of any worth for the condemnation of 
the Land Act, or of its administration. 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, his 
noble Friend who had just sat down 
had delivered, as he always did, a speech 
most moderate and conciliatory, both in 
tone and argumont, and he was not pre- 
pared to address the House in confuta- 
tion of any statements the noble Lord 
had made. That was not his object in 
addressing their Lordships. Since the 
passing of the Irish Land Act, he had 
maintained a scrupulous silence on the 
subject. He took no part in the vote 
of the House by which a Committee of 
Inquiry was appointed, and he respect- 
fully declined to be a Member of that 
Committee. He did so upon several 
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grounds. In the first place, he thought 
that his serving on that Committee in 
the position he then occupied might 
easily have been misunderstood. In the 
second place, he thought at the time, 
and he thought now, that the Govern- 
ment had some reason, or at least some 
cause, to be jealous and fearful, if he 
might use the expression, of one House 
of Parliament appointing an inquiry so 
soon after the Act had been passed ; and 
he thought that they had some reason 
to fear that the popular impression which 
might be produced in Ireland would be 
that this House wished to retrace its 
steps with regard to the passing of that 
Act. For these reasons he declined to 
act upon the Committee; but, at the 
same time, he had watched very closely 
the proceedings of that Committee, and 
the evidence which had been adduced 
before it. He regretted very much that 
the noble and learned Earl (Earl Cairns), 
the Chairman of that Committee, was 
not present to-night to answer for him- 
self and for the Committee the accusa- 
tions and assertions which had been 
brought by the noble Lord who had 
just sat down. But he did not want to 
enter into that. He would only say that 
he thought that his noble Friend (Lord 
Carlingford) had been as much one- 
sided as the Committee were when he 
gave what he called a careful analysis 
of the witnesses examined by the Com- 
mittee. When he (the Duke of Argyll) 
said that the Committee examined all the 
three Chief Commissioners and several 
of the most prominent Sub-Commis- 
sioners, he thought he had said enough 
to show, if it were one-sided, its Report 
afforded most important and valuable 
information for the public judgment in 
this matter. One point referred to by 
his noble Friend was of considerable 
importance, because it was referred to 
in the Report of the Committee. It 
was that the three Chief Commissioners 
were examined by their Lordships al- 
most exclusively upon the questions of 
Emigration and the Purchase Clauses. 
He begged entirely to differ from his 
noble Friend. He had made a very 
careful analysis of their evidence, and 
he thought he should be able to show 
on a future occasion—not in this Session 
of Parliament—that they had given most 
valuable and important information upon 
the question of the principles by which 
they were guided in the valuation of 
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rents. He had not had time to examine 
very carefully the reply of the Commis- 
sioners to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee ; but he observed that the Com- 
missioners took this ground—‘‘ We are 
judicial persons; you have no right to 
inquire into our decisions in our judicial 
capacity.” That was not an argument, 
which, in his opinion, ought to be em- 
ployed. Let their Lordships recollect 
what Parliament had done. They had 
committed to three gentlemen absolute 
and uncontrolled power over the whole 
agricultural property of the Irish people. 
These gentlemen had not a single prin- 
ciple to guide them; but were vested 
with absolute discretion to re-distribute 
property in Ireland as they pleased. 

e said respectfully that the Land Court 
was not a Court of Law, but it was a 
legal Court. It was a Court which ad- 
ministered by the will of Parliament the 
absolute discretion of three individual 
men. Under these circumstances, their 
Lordships had a right, and the public 
had the right, to inquire into the prin- 
ciples upon which the Commissioners 
were acting. There must be some Mem- 
bers of the House now present who 
might recollect the great speech de- 
livered to that House by one of the 
greatest speakers who ever shook its 
walls—he meant Lord Lyndhurst—on 
an occasion on which he condemned 
the conduct of a Government of which 
he (the Duke of Argyll) happened 
to be a Member, in taking what he 
thought an unconstitutional and illegal 
step against the received and acknow- 
ledged practice of the Constitution. 
Lord Lyndhurst said, in his most solemn 
manner, and in his most solemn tone— 


“My Lords,—Jealousy is the spirit of our 
Constitution ; jealousy, not envy; not envy of 
every one and every thing that is above us, 
which is one of the meanest feelings uf man. 
kind, but jealousy in the highest sense in which 
it is used in the Old Testament, when Jehovah 
said, ‘I am a jealous God.’”’ 


The glory of nations was law, the ad- 
ministration of law; law based on no 
unsettled principles and guarded by the 
Judges of the Law, surrounded by ermine 
and removed from all popular passions 
and prejudices; but when Parliament 
appointed three men, two of whom were 
laymen, and one of whom only had a 
judicial character, and when Parliament 
gave those men absolute power over the 
property of other men, not on any known 


The Duke of Argyll 
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principle, either of Statute or Common 
Law— when Parliament gave them abso- 
lute and free discretion to do what they 
pleased, with no Court of Appeal, but 
with every Court of Appeal specifically 
excluded by Act of Parliament, he (the 
Duke of Argyll) maintained, Parliament 
had committed an act which, in prin- 
ciple, amounted. to a barbarous piece of 
legislation, and they were bound to keep 
the public eye and their own eye jea- 
lously upon the operation of such a 
Court. That was what he wished to 
say in answer to the accusations of those 


gentlemen, that this House was acting _ 


unconstitutionally—for that was the ex- 
pression they used—in venturing to in- 
quire upon what principles they had 
proceeded. This doctrine had not been 
accepted by any one of the parties who 
were interested in the Irish Land Act. 
Look at the candidates who, in the in- 
terest of the Government, went to their 
supporters and said—‘‘ Look at the 
great boon in the shape of a reduction 
of rent we have got for you ; we will get 
more.” What did Mr. Parnell say? 
He said—‘‘ By my influence with the 
Government I have got the power to 
appoint these men; you have got a re- 
duction of 25 per cent; go on, and you 
will get 75 per cent.” Such was the 
language used, and until their Lordships 
knew the principle on which property 
was disposed of there was at least room 
for accusations against the Act. He 
maintained that Parliament was per- 
fectly right in inquiring into the ad- 
ministration of this tremendous and 
barbarous power, which, he would ven- 
ture to say, had never been given before 
by any civilized Government. The only 
excuse the Government offered was that 
the Act was necessary to meet the special 
circumstances of Ireland. What were 
the special circumstances? Well, they 
knew that Ireland was on the eve of 
insurrection. There was no doubt the 
symptoms of agrarian revolution were 
one of the most serious and formidable 
dangers with which any Government 
could deal. He could excuse the Go- 
vernment in going a long way in ex- 
ceptional legislation for the purpose of 
meeting extraordinary circumstances ; 
but all he said was this—having com- 
mitted such powers to a few men, they 
were bound to watch its operation if 
they meant to retain their position 
among the civilized Governments of the 
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world. The Commissioners in their 
Report said, as a matter of reasoning, 
that there was no principle by which 
land could be valued. In one sense 
that was perfectly true; but he wanted 
to point out the egregious fallacy in- 
volved in the arguments of these Judges. 
He had often asked skilled valuers of 
land—‘‘ What is the principle upon 
which you proceed? What is the 
amount, for instance, of gross produce 
which you give to the landlord, and 
what to the tenant?” They had always 
said to him—‘‘ We cannot tell you that 
—that is not the way we proceed.” 
“Well,” he had often said, ‘ will you 
give me any sort of abstract principle 
on which you proceed?” ‘* No,” they 
had said, ‘“‘ we have no other abstract 
principle than this—that we know what 
men will give for the land. That is the 
principle of our valuation, ‘ What is the 
market value ?’—what will men in the 
public market give for this land?” 
Well, the Commissioners were perfectly 
right in saying that they stood upon that 
principle, and that they had no other ; 
but, unfortunately for Ireland, that prin- 
ciple had been banished thence to Jupiter 
and Saturn; and what he wanted to 
know was—what principle had been 
substituted forthe market value? Par- 
liament shirked its duty—let him say so 
distinctly ; he would never cease to say 
so—Parliament shirked its most solemn 
duty when it refused to give these men 
some indication of the principle on which 
it intended them to proceed. It was, no 
doubt, very convenient to the majority 
of the time, in the face of the temper of 
the Irish people ; but it was an act of 
the gravest dereliction of duty. No- 
thing could have been more simple than 
to apply to each individual case such a 
process as this—to take first the market 
value, and then to deduct what was 
thought to be fair for the exclusive pro- 
perty of the tenant in his improvements. 
It was perfectly competent for the Com- 
missioners to make out a rule for the in- 
struction of their Sub-Commissioners ; 
there. was no difficulty in the matter. 
However, he would not go to-night into 
the details of this question. He could 
not do so for many reasons; but he 
hoped, if health and strength were 
spared to him for another Session of 
Parliament, he should be able to direct 
the attention of the House to the con- 
sequences of the Land Act when a few 
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more of those consequences had been 
developed. He was sure this was a 
matter deserving the serious attention, 
not only of this Parliament, but of all 
the civilized Legislatures in the world. 
They had made a tremendous experi- 
ment, and they were bound to watch it 
with the most careful and jealous vigi- 
lance. Let him say one word more as 
to the reason which induced him to 
remain silent so long on the question. 
So far as the Administration of the 
Executive Government was concerned, 
he was anxious to avoid saying one word 
which could possibly embarrass his noble 
Friend (Earl Spencer) who was in 
charge of the Executive Government in 
Ireland. The first duty of Government 
was an executive duty, and it appeared 
to him (the Duke of Argyll), and he 
thought it had appeared to most men, 
that so far as the executive duty of the 
Government was concerned, it was per- 
formed by the noble Earl with eminent 
wisdom, firmness, and skill. He re- 
membered the great public service ren- 
dered to Ireland and to this country when 
his noble Friend consented to take upon 
himself a most onerous and, what was 
generally, a most unthankful duty. He 
believed that his noble Friend would, in 
the eminent success which had attended 
his labours, and in the generous recog- 
nition given to him by men of all Parties, 
receive an ample reward for his great 
and courageous act of public duty. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he looked 
upon it as one of the most valuable pro- © 
vinces of the House that it should 
supervise, not only the administration 
of the Land Act, but also the adminis- 
tration of all law throughout the United 
Kingdom. He considered that super- 
vision to be one of the greatest safe- 
guards of the Constitution. He would 
refer to the Bill proposed by Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford to give security to tenants 
for their improvements. On the dis- 
cussion of that Bill so much interest 
had been excited that the Government 
of the day had found it necessary to 
issue a Commission of Inquiry. The 
result of that Commission had been to 
stir the conscience of England, and ex- 
cite the surprise of the civilized world, 
when it was shown that, in many cases, 
all the improvements were made by the 
tenants as distinguished from the custom 
in England, where the improvements 
were made by the landlords, Let them 
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trace the efforts that were made after 
the Report of the Devon Commission to 
settle the Land Question in Ireland. 
Tord Stanley curiously enough proposed 
that the scheme set forth in his Bill 
should be administered bya Central Com- 
mission in Dublin and Sub-Commissions 
throughout the country. Though passed 
by the House of Commons, the Bill was 
donounced in this House as confisca- 
tion, and it was dropped. Seven years 
elapsed, during which Mr. Sharman 
Crawford put forth all his efforts on be- 
half of the tenantry. A further Bill 
was then introduced during the Ministry 
of Lord Derby; but it was also de- 
nounced as confiscation. Mr. Napier at 
that time described the state of Ireland 
as one emerging from the grave. This 
Bill was also dropped. After that 18 
years passed, and though various at- 
tempts were made no steps were taken 
to give the occupiers of the soil any 
security until the Bill of 1870, followed 
by the Act of 1881. These matters of 
history taught the lesson that Irish re- 
form, persistently denied, always led to 
extreme and violent discussion. He 
would, however, pass to the Question 
now before the House; and what were 
the facts? The Land Act had not been 
in operation four months before the 
Committee assembled in a spirit of hos- 
tility to it. He did not deny that there 
had been many cases of distress and 
ruin arising out of the Act; but a Com- 
mittee of that kind should conduct its 
. proceedings in accordance with judical 
rules, and with impartiality and justice. 
He felt extreme surprise on one occa- 
sion, when the noble Lord on the Cross 
Benches (Lord Brabourne), who was a 
Member of the Committee, came down 
to the House, and, while the proceedings 
before the Committee were still pending, 
delivered a remarkable speech in which 
he assailed the Land Commission, its 
members and administrators, and thecha- 
racter of the Sub-Commissioners. Then 
the noble and learned Ear! (Earl Cairns), 
whom he was sorry not to see in his place, 
alsocame down, and, under the guiseof an 
artless Question, delivered a hostile speech 
suggesting political corruption, even in 
the change of the Sub-Commissioners 
from plows to place; and he was ably sup- 
ported by a speech by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury). The 
proceedings of the Committee were 
characterized by hostility against the 
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Act, its administrators and administra- 
tion, and culminated in a Report, which, 
he ventured to say, was one of the most 
extraordinary documents ever laid upon 
the Table of their Lordships’ House. 
He did not dispute the right of their 
Lordships to inquire into the adminis- 
tyation of the Act; but he did dispute 
their right to charge a number of gentle- 
men with political, personal, and judicial 
corruption, and that charge not with- 
drawn or substantiated. It was plain 
from the Report that the Committee 
intended to judge them by conveying an 
imputation, not alone upon the Sub- 
Commissioners, but upon the Com- 
missioners themselves, which, if well- 
founded, in place of being made in an 
ambiguous paragraph in the Report, 
ought to form the subject of an Address 
to the Crown praying for the removal of 
Mr. Justice O’Hagan, and of a Motion 
for the dismissal of Lord Monck, Mr. 
Litton, and Mr. Vernon. Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan was in the position of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and could only 
be removed by an Addres to the Crown, 
voted by both Houses of Parliament. 
The Report accused the Sub-Commis- 
sioners of the same misconduct and the 
same degradation which the 17th para- 
graph cast upon the Chief Commis- 
sioners. He felt warmly upon this sub- 
ject, because it involved considerations 
in which they were all interested—the 
probity and independence of those who 
exercised judicial functions. He asked 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), when he came to speak in 
this debate, to say whether he believed 
the charges and imputations to be true. 
If he did not believe them to be true, he 
should never have put his hand to the Re- 
port. If he did believe them to be true, 
the course of action adopted by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Waterford), 
which would lead to so tame and impo- 
tent a conclusion, was much to be de- 
plored. What did the noble Marquis 
propose? He proposed to ask their 
Lordships to agree to certain Resolu- 
tions, one of which condemned and 
incriminated the Commissioners. But 
the noble Lord did not go on to propose 
that these Commissioners should be re- 
moved. They were to be damaged in 
character and in public estimation, and 
yet allowed to continue to administer 
the Act in the face of this Report. 
Against such a proposal and principle as 
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that he had the strongest possible objec- 
tion. Now, reference had been made to 
the evidence of Mr. Hill Smith, in which 
he stated a certain Sub-Commission, 
dealing with the estate of Mr. Cope in 
Armagh, came to their decision by an 
arithmetical process—that was adding 
together the tenant’s valuation and the 
landlord’s valuation, and dividing the 
total by two. Now, he had the authority 
of the gentlemen who composed the 
Sub-Commission to give the statement 
a flat contradiction. In the 20 cases 
referred to by Mr. Smith, two valuers, 
Mr. Murphy and Mr. M‘Bride, were 
examined for the landlord, and both 
gentlemen admitted that reductions 
should be made, though they varied in 
their opinions as to the amount of the 
reductions. What did Mr. Hill Smith 
do? Why, when Mr. Murphy’s figures 
suited his calculation, he adopted Mr. 
Murphy, andthrew over Mr. M‘Bride, and 
when Mr. M‘Bride’s figures suited him, 
he threw over Mr. Murphy ; and yet this 
was the gentleman on whose evidence 
the reputation of a Sub-Commission 
was to be tarnished. He would follow 
the history of thisSub-Commission. On 
the estate of the Duke of Abercorn 10 
cases were brought before them, and 
only in four were reductions made, and 
in these the noble Duke’s valuer ad- 
mitted that reductions should be made. 
In six of the cases they decided that the 
farms were already held at a fair rent, 
and so left the rent untouched; and in 
only one instance had they to make a 
substantial reduction. Again, there were 
a few large estates in the county of Kil- 
kenny—those of Lord Ormonde, Mr. 
Tighe, the Earl of Bessborough, and 
Sir John Power. On these estates they 
had not to make a single reduction. In 
one case in the same county the Commis- 
sioners reduced the rent to £200, which 
was £2 in excess of the fair rent fixed 
by the landlord’s own valuator. He 
would only add, in conclusion, that, in 
his opinion, there was much difficulty in 
defining the words ‘fair rent” more 
closely than they were already defined; but 
it was upon security of tenure, as given 
to a certain extent by the Act of 1881, 
coupled with a firm administration of 
law, that he fixed his hopes for the future 
tranquillity and prosperity of thecountry. 
When the Report of this Committee 
should have been entirely forgotten, and 
when the squabbles about rents which 
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would be 15 years hence raised upon the 
improved condition of the country should 
have ceased, history would record the 
return of peace and prosperity to Ire- 
land, and the establishment of a body of 
occupiers who would be the firmest sup- 
porters of our invaluable institutions. 
Lorp INCHIQUIN said, with respect 
to the Resolutions he had placed on the 
Paper, though he had withdrawn them, 
he bad not in the slightest degree altered 
his opinion in their regard. After the 
important inquiry which had been held 
by their Lordships, it was disappointing 
that the result should be merely a Motion 
for certain Returns. And here he must 
observe that he felt great regret at the 
absence of the noble and learned Earl 
(Earl Cairns), the Chairman of the 
Committee, whose presence would be so 
useful on that occasion. The evils com- 
plained of in the Report were going on 
every day, and they must now continue 
for the next six months, probably for 
nine, and possibly for 12 months. The 
roper course would have been to take 
4 the Report of the Committee cer- 
tain suggestions and reduce them to 
such a form that they could properly be 
brought to the attention of the Coaniaie 
sioners. For instance, if the Report was 
examined, it would be found to contain 
these four suggestions—That the Chief 
Commissioners should lay down rules for 
the Sub-Commissioners to act upon ; that 
the improvements in respect of which 
reductions of rent had been made should 
bes tated on the register ; that the official 
valuers should in all cases be examined 
as to the grounds on which they made 
their valuation; and that the Commis- 
sioners, in giving judgment, should state 
the reasons for their decision. If the 
Commissioners gave the reasons for 
their decision, it would be useful in 
enabling landlords to come to a settle- 
ment with their tenants out of Court. 
He was himself most anxious to settle 
with his tenants out of Court if he only 
knew the principles upon which the 
Court proceeded. In the case of one of 
his tenants, the rent had been reduced 
from £500 to £450, and the tenant right 
fixed at £1,000.. Why, he would ask, 
was this tenant to have his tenant right 
fixed at £1,000, and to be put into pos- 
session of a farm as good as any in Eng- 
land, with a house as good as he himself 
would wish to live in, though the tenant 
could show no improvements that he had 
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made, the principal part of the farm 
being in grass, and though the Commis- 
sioners stated that it was very difficult to 
say whether the case should have been 
entertained at all? It was most im- 
portant, and absolutely necessary, that 
the improvements relied upon by the 
tenant as entitling him to a reduction of 
rent should be specified and registered, 
since at present there was nothing what- 
ever to prevent those improvements 
being claimed over and over again. He 
had protested against the Act at the 
time it was before the House, and he 
should continue to protest against it to 
the end of his life. He only regretted 
that the peculiar considerations of the 
moment had precluded him from moving 
its rejection at the stage of second 
reading. 

: Tne Eart or KINTORE said, there 
could be no doubt that the Land Act 
was brought in as a sop to sedition in 
Ireland, and as a set-off against the 
strongest measure of coercion under 
which that country had ever laboured. 
It was not introduced, or even thought 
of, until it was forced on Her Majesty’s 
Government by crimes and assassina- 
tions, the atrocity of which had seldom 
been equalled in the history of Ireland. 
He called it not a measure of agricul- 
tural reform, but a measure of agrarian 
revolution. The Government, at the 
time of its introduction, must have been 
conscious of what would be the revolu- 
tionary effect of the measure, for their 
apologies were continuous during its 
passage through Parliament. The only 
thing that had worked effectively in the 
Land Act had been the reduction of rent. 
Not rack rents only had been reduced, 
but there had been a universal reduction 
of 16} per cent throughout the country. 
Tke conclusions at which the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Waterford) had 
arrived were perfectly irresistible on this 
point to everybody who studied the evi- 
dence given before the Committee. The 
important provisions relating to the re- 
clamation of waste lands and the pur- 
chase of holdings by the tenants were 
entirely unworkable; and the Act, as a 
whole, was a complete failure. Indeed, 
of all the failures which had been ap- 
parent in the policy of the Government 
at home and abroad, none had been so 
disastrous or conspicuous as that in- 
volved in the passing of the Land Act 
of 1881. 
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Toe Eart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I do not propose to discuss this 
question at great length, or to enter 
into details concerning the evidence on 
which the-Report of your Lordships’ 
Committee is founded. That has been 
amply and ably done by the noble Mar- 
quess who introduced the subject; but 
I want to make a few remarks of a 
general character concerning an Act 
which, in regard to the way in which it 
is administered, and judged by the effect 
which it has produced, I look upon as 
one of the worst pieces of modern legis- 
lation. The Act has now been in opera- 
tion some two years. It has embraced 
a considerable area of country, and a 
large number of people have, for good 
or evil, been affected by it. Many re- 
liable witnesses have been examined by 
the Committee, among them the three 
Chief Commissioners, some of the Sub- 
Commissioners, the Superintendent of 
the Purchase Clauses, the Registrar of 
the Landed Estates Court ; and a great 
mass of evidence—and, I venture to 
think, in spite of what the Lord Presi- 
dent has said, a great mass of valuable 
evidence—has been collected. We are, 
therefore, in a position to form an opi- 
nion as to whether the results of the 
Act are in accordance with the intentions 
of the Legislature, and whether it is 
administered in a manner in accordance 
with the anticipations of Parliament. 
The objects of the Act were to relieve 
certain congested districts by emigra- 
tion, to bring about a considerable 
though gradual transfer of property 
from owners to occupiers by means of 
purchase, to effect such a change of 
tenure as would guard against the bad 
effects of undue competition for land, 
to inquire into rents, and, by re-adjust- 
ment in a very few cases, to bring about 
harmony among all classes engaged in 
agriculture. Such were the objects 
aimed at. As for the reasons for the 
Act, and the way in which they were to 
be obtained, Her Majesty’s Government 
told us that one of the main reasons for 
legislation was that, owing to the con- 
duct of a few landlords acting strictly 
within their legal rights, but harshly, 
an agrarian agitation was set on foot in 
Ireland ; that, under these circumstances, 
it was difficult for the Executive to 
enforce the law, as real injustice and 
hardship occasionally resulted, and that 
if rents were revised and altered in a 
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few isolated cases, the Government 
could, with a clearer conscience and a 
stronger arm, insist upon legal obliga- 
tions being carried out. We were told 
that reductions of rent might occur in a 
few cases; but that in no case would 
there be any real money loss whatever, 
because property would increase in 
value. But, instead of inquiring into 
rent in a few cases, we find that a re- 
valuation of the whole of Ireland is 
going on, a valuation based on no prin- 
ciple, and conducted with the minimum 
of intelligence and the maximum of ex- 
pense. Wesee, besides, that a general 
reduction of incomes has taken place, 
and that loss of property is universal, 
the property of landowners having be- 
come almost unsaleable. We find, more- 
over, that, owing to the fact that the 
re-valuation is conducted on no known 
principle, on no understood method, the 
attitude of the tenant farmers is one of 
great dissatisfaction with the settlement. 
We know, as a matter of certainty, that 
by reason of the manner in which they 
were overlooked in the Act, the whole 
of the labouring classes are discontented. 
We are further aware that, instead of 
having a good effect in checking undue 
competition for land, the effect of the 
Act has been rather to increase it, for, 
although the landlord’s interest in land 
is almost unsaleable, the tenant’s in- 
terest fetches preposterously high prices. 
These results are exactly the opposite 
of what Parliament anticipated ; but we 
cannot wonder at the results arising if 
we consider the way in which the Act 
has been carried out. Your Lordships 
will remember the discussion that took 
place on the point of defining a fair 
rent. As the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) pointed out, Parliament, with a 
moral cowardice of which it ought to be 
ashamed, left that difficult question un- 
settled, and handed it over to the Chief 
Commissioners to decide. Parliament 
supposed that men of that position and 
experience would have little difficulty in 
laying down the principle upon which a 
fair rent was to be arrived at. Did the 
Chief Commissioners accept the respon- 
sibility? Not at all. They, in their 
turn, hand it over to the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, now numbering 85. Let us 
consider what these persons have to 
do. They are supposed to settle the 
most difficult and intricate questions 
which it is possible to ask any man, 
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or any body of men to, settle. Nothing 
can be more difficult than to decide 
arbitrarily, and, at the same time, justly 
as to what is fair rent in a large number 
of cases. If any fixed principle is laid 
down, such,-: for instance, as that the 
competition value of the land is to be 
taken into consideration, and then cer- 
tain allowances based on fixed rules are 
to be made for the value of the tenant’s 
improvements, it may, perhaps, be done; 
but without any fixed principle it is im- 
possible. The value of any commodity, 
land included, to any person, the value 
of any particular piece of land to any 
particular person, the whole business 
transactions of man with man in the 
matter of letting, hiring, or buying, or 
selling any article are of so intricate a 
nature, that if we attempt to settle them 
arbitrarily, then the whole experience 
of all civilzed communities goes to prove 
that less injustice and hardship occur if 
such matters are left to be settled pri- 
vately by the individuals interested. 
The State in its legislative capacity can 
frame rules to form a basis upon which 
property rests, and in its executive capa- 
city the State can enforce the carrying 
out of contracts legally entered into. 
There its functions ought to cease. It 
cannot usefully interfere in the every- 
day business affairs of life. Suddenly, 
however, these most difficult and intri- 
cate questions are handed over to those 
85 gentlemen to decide. I have not a 
word to say against the character of the 
Sub-Commissioners. I daresay they do 
their duty according to the best of their 
ability, and as far as the circumstances 
in which they are placed will permit 
them. But 1 do say that they are not 
in a sufficiently independent position, 
that they have not sufficient knowledge 
and technical training and experience, 
and, in some cases, have not sufficient 
natural capacity to enable them com- 
petently to decide the very delicate ques- 
tions handed over to them. These Sub- 
Commissioners appear to have been 
shaken out over Ireland without any 
particular method or rhyme or reason. 
We see men accustomed to Ulster sent 
to the South of Ireland, and men ac- 
quainted with the South sent to the 
North, and we know that Ulster is as 
different from the rest of Ireland as are 
countries inhabited by different races 
and separated by thousands of miles of 
sea. The Sub-Commissioners do not 
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appear to have been selected on account 
of Tocal knowledge, and are not allowed 
to remain long enough in a district to 
' obtain the necessary local knowledge. 
Their position is not sufficiently inde- 
pendent. No instance exists, in modern 
times at any rate, in which matters of so 
intricate a nature, cases affecting not 
only the property but the character of 
thousands of men, have been intrusted 
to pe who are merely tenants-at- 
will of a Government whose reputation 
depends entirely on the effect on the 
body of the people produced by the Act 
which these tenants-at-will have to ad- 
minister. I do not say that the Sub- 
Commissioners are knowingly affected 
by these considerations, but it is not 
anew that men so placed should not 

e unwittingly influenced. Certain facts 
must have intruded themselves with 
overwhelming force upon the minds of 
the Sub-Commissioners. They must 
have known perfectly well, as soon as 
they saw that the greater part of Ire- 
land was coming before them, that to 
prevent the Land Act from resulting in 
a ridiculous breakdown it was necessary 
for them to run through the cases with 
great rapidity. They knew very well 
that the reputation of their employers, 
the Government, depended upon the 
people of Ireland being pacified by the 
administration of the Land Act, and, 
not being idiots themselves, it is pro- 
bable that they saw no reason to sup- 
pose that Irishmen in general would be 
pacified by being put to great expense 
in order to be told that their rents were 
perfectly fair. It is not strange that, 
under these circumstances, large and in- 
consistent reductions of rent have taken 
place. But these reductions, seeing that 
they have been made without any par- 
ticular reason, and have not followed 
from the application of any known prin- 
ciple, are unsatisfactory to the persons 
for whose benefit they were made. Con- 
sider for a moment how the Sub-Com- 
missioners act. A Sub-Commission con- 
sists now of five members, one legal and 
four lay members. The lay members 
are divided into two parties of two each, 
who alternately sit in Court with the 
legal Oommissioner and go out and 
examine the holdings. It might hap- 
pen, and according to the evidence 
given before the Committee it does 
happen, that one section of a Sub- 
Commission visits a farm and makes a 
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reduction of from 20 to 30 per cent, 
and that the other section of the Sub- 
Commission examines the farm next 
to it—a farm consisting of precisely 
similar soil, held under like circum- 
stances, and subject to a similar state of 
things—and they make a reduction of 
only, perhaps, 10 or 15 percent. This 
is not likely to lead to satisfaction. The 
man who receives the smallest reduction 
is dissatisfied because he had the bad 
luck to come under the wrong pair of 
Sub-Commissioners, and the man who 
gets the largest reduction is discon- 
tented, because he thinks that if he had 
come under some other Sub-Commission 
his reduction would have been still 
larger. It is the fact that reductions 
are made apparently at the sweet will 
of the different Sub-Commissioners, and 
are not made according to any recog- 
nized rule or method. That has de- 
stroyed whatever good effect the Land 
Act might otherwise have had. It is 
the utter want of principle that causes 
such universal dissatisfaction with the 
Act. It may be said that, after all, 
there is an appeal from the Sub-Com- 
missioners. That is so; but what a 
Court of Appeal it is! It was pointed 
out in evidence that, practically, the 
Court of Appeal is of no value what- 
ever. Whoever heard of a Court of 
Appeal proceeding on a method entirely 
different from that pursued in the Courts 
of First Instance? And yet that is the 
case as regards those Land Courts. The 
Sub-Commission Courts hear evidence 
on oath and examine the land. Their 
method is to check evidence by personal 
inspection. The Court of Appeal, it is 
true, sends occasionally a valuer to re- 
port upon the land, subject to appeai ; 
but he hears no evidence of any kind, 
on oath or otherwise. The Chief Com- 
missioners made some remarks, in their 
observations on the Report of your 
Lordships’ Committee, upon the dif- 
ference in the method pursued in the 
Upper and Lower Courts ; and what they 
say practically amounts to this—that, 
owing to the immense number of cases, 
it is physically impossible for the Court 
of Appeal to pursue the same method 
as that used in the Courts of First In- 
stance. That is exactly my contention. 
T have nothing to say against the Courts, 
or against the character of the persons 
composing the Courts ; but what I do 
say is that, owing to the fact that the 
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business coming before the Oourts is 
infinitely greater than was expected in 
Parliament, and that the Courts have to 
deal with a state of things which was 
not anticipated, it is physically impos- 
sible for justice tobe done. The machi- 
nery invented by Parliament is not fitted 
for the work which it is expected to do. 
I cannot but think that there is a consi- 
derable amount of truth in the words of 
one witness, who said that the Court of 
Appeal was ‘‘a solemn farce.’ The 
Chief Commissioners made several ob- 
servations as to the conclusions drawn 
by your Lordships’ Committee. These 
observations are very peculiar, and, in 
some cases, most unfair to the Commit- 
tee. They consist, to a great extent, of 
sheer denial of facts, as to the truth of 
which a great amount of evidence was 
produced, and they show an intense de- 
sire to make out that your Lordships’ 
Committee were actuated by hostile feel- 
ing against members composing the 
Courts. They talk about the Committee 
in its Report making an attack on the 
honour and integrity of the members of 
the Courts. I venture to assert that 
your Lordships’ Committee were actu- 
ated by no hostile motives, and made no 
attack on the honour and integrity of 
anybody. They did what they were 
told by this House to do. They exa- 
mined into the working of the Act, re- 
ceived evidence, digested it, and em- 
bodied it in a Report, according to the 
best of their ability. The Commis- 
sioners complain that the Committee did 
not receive rebutting evidence, and that 
they gave no opportunity for such evi- 
dence to be sent in. About a month 
elapsed between the time when the evi- 
dence was in the hands of the Chief 
Commissioners and all other parties in- 
terested, and the laying of the Report 
upon the Table of the House. There 
was ample time, therefore, for rebutting 
evidence to besent in; but the Commis- 
sioners did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The Commissioners endea- 
voured to show that a great Consti- 
tutional principle has been violated 
by the Committee by inquiring into 
judicial decisions; but I would re- 
mind your Lordships that the Oom- 
mittee have given no opinion as to par- 
ticular individual cases. They merely 
inquired into the whole working of the 
Act; and to say that an Act such as 
this, which is entirely novel in this 
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country, and which is without precedent 
or parallel in any country in the world, 
ehould not be diligently and carefully 
inquired into, seems to me a most pre- 
posterous proposition to advance. The 
Chief Commissioners seem to think that 
your Committee in commenting upon 
the Act are thereby attributing evil mo- 
tives to them. For instance, the Report 
says that it would be advisable for the 
Sub-Commission Courts to sit in a greater 
number of places; upon which the Com- 
missioners remark, that they could not 
possibly have any motive in their regu- 
lations other than a desire to administer 
the Act truly and properly. Nobody 
ever attributed any bad motive to them 
whatever in the matter. The Committee 
merely suggested that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners should sit in a greater number 
of localities. There is a French proverb, 
‘¢That he who excuses accuses himself,’’ 
which I might apply, only I have not 
the slightest idea that the Commissioners 
are actuated by any but the best motives. 
The Commissioners make some observa- 
tions as to the absence of principle. In 
Paragraph 6, they state that it had 
been their intention to adjudicate them- 
selves upon the first batch of cases that 
came up, as they expected that they 
would be test cases; and they thought 
that their decisions in those cases would 
govern many others. But they added 
that the test cases did not come forward 
because Mr. Forster shut up Mr. Parnell, 
and put an end to the Land League. It 
seems as if the Commissioners thought 
that the suppression of the Land League 
was indirectly the cause of there being 
no principle for the settlement of rent in 
the Land Act. I do not think, however, 
that even if the Chief Commissioners 
had decided the first lot of test cases, 
that the good results they anticipated 
would have followed. How could a line 
be given for the decision of future cases, 
if the Commissioners pursued the course 
that has been followed since, and gave 
no reasons for their decisions? All that 
the public and the Sub-Commissioners 
would have known was that the rents 
were reduced to a certain extent in a 
certain number of cases; but, unless the 
reasons for the decisions were given, and 
people understood why the rents were so 
reduced, it is difficult to see how any 
principle to guide them could have been 
arrived at. In Paragraph 22, they state 
that— 
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«¢ When any question of principle is involved, 
it is the practice of both tribunals that a judg- 
ment should be delivered stating the reasons 
for the decision. But upon the mere question 
of determining, in ordinary cases, the amount 
of the judicial rent, it isnot . . . required . . ; 
that the reasons for the decisions should be set 
forth.” 

They speak of the mere question of 
settling of rent as if that was not the 
one important matter in the whole Act. 
The settling of a fair rent is the pivot 
upon which the whole Act turns. That is 
. the one question on which it was of para- 
mount importance that a definite prin- 
ciple should be laid down. This entire 
absence of principle has been produc- 
tive of the greatest evil, in that it has 
caused almost universal dissatisfaction 
with the Act. It has produced minor 
evils also. One result, undoubtedly, is 
that the worst landlords and the worst 
tenants have come off best under the 
Act. Landlords who had rack-rented 
their properties have not suffered so 
much as those whose properties have 
been let low. The occupiers who, 
through bad’ husbandry, have let their 
lands run out have been leniently 
treated in consequence. This is met in 
Paragraph 17 by a simple denial on 
the part of the Chief Commissioners. 
It is all very well to deny the fact, but 
it is supported by a great deal of 
evidence ; and I must say that, as far as 
my experience of the South of Ireland 
goes, I entirely agree with the evidence 
that was produced before the Committee. 
I am perfectly certain that it is true 
that those tenants who have farmed 
negligently have received the greatest 
benefit. It is a matter of universal 
regret on the part of tenants that their 
land was examined when it was looking 
well. We know that they have used all 
kinds of endeavours to make their farms 
look in as bad a condition as possible. 
Anyone who examines the reductions 
that have been made on different pro- 
perties can see for themselves that the 
reductions are very much the same on 
high-rented and on low-rented proper- 
ties. If so much dissatisfaction and 
confusion exists now, how much greater 
will it be in the future when these cases 
come to be heard over again ? No maps 
exist. Specifications of improvements 
are imperfectly kept. No data are kept 
whereby the present condition of a 
holding can be ascertained. People do 
not know what to be at now. They do 
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not know what evidence to bring for- 
ward, or what effect their evidence pro- 
duces. They will be in a still worse 
condition in the future. Nobody will 
know what was allowed for improve- 
ments, or what was added for deterio- 
ration, or whether the improvements 
claimed were made before or after the 
present inquisition. It will not even be 
possible for a Judge to becertain whether 
he is re-valuing the right lands, or 
whether the lands are the lands they 
claim tobe. This is a pretty mess to 
get acountryinto. You have invented, 
with the utmost ingenuity I must allow, 
a scheme for keeping the country in a 
state of constant discontent and litiga- 
tion. You have got the country into a 
most extraordinary mess, and the mess 
has not even the merit of being a cheap 
one. The Act costs something like 
£500,000 a-year. It will take an enor- 
mous sum to put the country through 
this extraordinary mill you have in- 
vented, and by the time one end of it 
is through the other end will be coming 
in again to be re-ground by your ma- 
chinery, so that the expense is con- 
tinuous. The last Poor Law valuation for 
the whole of Ireland cost between 
£300,000 and £400,000. For less 
than £400,000 a valuation of the whole 
country, carefully conducted and super- 
vised, based on known sound scientific 
and commercial principles, was made. 
For less than the yearly cost of the Land 
Act, you might have made a complete 
valuation of the whole country, which, if 
made for rent instead of for the pur- 
poses of taxation, would undoubtedly 
have afforded a very excellent basis on 
which landlords and tenants could have 
mutually and fairly agreed asto rent. The 
administration of the Act has, I believe, 
done great harm to the country at large, 
and has had effects in the country which 
Parliament did not foresee. The effect 
on one class—that of the landowners— 
is certainly different from what was 
anticipated by Parliament. Your Lord- 
ships must recollect that the Sub-Com- 
missioners, in settling rents, have not 
only dealt with the property of land- 
owners, but they have had, consequen- 
tially, to deal with their characters also. 
They have had, practically, to give an 
opinion as to the way in which the whole 
body of landowners have dealt with their 
tenants. The effect on the land-owning 
class is quite different from what Par- 
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liament was led to expect on the assur- 
ances of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
introducing the Act of 1881 Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had to devour nearly 
all the words they used, and disavow all 
the rules they laid down for the regula- 
tion of property 10 years before; and, 
in the same manner, within the last two 
years they have had to swallow and 
digest, as best they could, all the antici- 
patory statements which they made when 
the Act was being discussed in Parlia- 
ment. Your Lordships well remember 
the general tone of the speeches which 
ushered in the Bill. The Government 
gave certain assurances, or, if they were 
not assurances, they were, at any rate, 
opinions, advanced with a degree of au- 
thority that made them practically of 
the nature of assurances, and they were 
so considered by Parliament. In sub- 
stituting the extraordinary tenure in- 
volved in the Act of 1881 for the system 
imposed upon Ireland by Parliament in 
the Act of 1860, which stated that land 
was to be held under the expressed or 
implied contract of the parties, and not 
by tenure or service, there was this 
danger to be feared. There was a risk 
that either loss would be occasioned, in 
which case compensation would be due, 
or Parliament would be committing a 
theft. This difficulty was met by assur- 
ances that there would be no loss. 
Ministers declared that the Bill would 
cause landlords no money loss whatever, 
and that, therefore, there could be no 
claim for compensation. Rents would 
remain as they were in nine cases out 
of ten, according to Mr. Bright, when 
he was a Member of the Cabinet; and 
any slight reductions would be counter- 
balanced by the enhanced value of landed 
property. The noble and learned Earl 
upon the Woolsack, upon the second 
reading of the Bill, announced his inten- 
tion of endeavouring to imagine himself 
in the position of an Irish landlord, and 
declared that, having done so, he would 
be able conscientiously to state that he 
would not feel himself aggrieved by the 
Bill. I do not know whether the noble 
and learned Earl succeeded in perform- 
ing his mentally acrobatic feat; but, if 
he did, I cannot help thinking that he 
must have seen reason to modify his 
Opinions as to the effect of the mea- 
sure, because he went on, in the same 
speech, to say that the Bill would 
not— 
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“Diminish in any d wi : 
of the landlord oie ae oS tho taeeen 
which he possesses.”"—(3 Hansard, [264] 532.) 
But the noble and learned Earl knows 
very well that the interest of the land- 
lord has been diminished to such an ex- 
tent that the Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court will not allow sales to 
take place, the prices offered being 
ridiculously insufficient. Then the noble 
Lord the Lord President of the Council 
said that the— 

“Provisions of this Bill will cause the land- 

lords no money loss whatever. I believe that 
it will inflict upon them no loss of income, 
except in those casesin which a certain number 
of landlords may have imposed upon their 
tenants excessive and inequitable rents.’”’— 
(Ibid., 252.) 
What has happened? Rents have been 
reduced universally everywhere. What I 
want to know is, have all the landlords 
in all these cases that have been tried 
been imposing excessive and inequitable 
rents; or have the decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners been inequitable, and 
their reductions excessive; or has the 
Act been intrepreted and administered 
in a way that Parliament did not intend 
or anticipate? I should like much to 
know what is the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on these points ? 
Mr. Litton, one of the Commissioners, 
also said— 

“A just and fair landlord had nothing to 

fear [from the Bill]; and, in that case, 
would go on just as if the Bill had never 
passed.”’ 
But we see that all landlords had cause 
to fear—that in all cases they have been 
interfered with. Does that show the 
Act to have been administered diffe- 
rently to what was intended, or are we 
to adopt the horrible alternative of be- 
lieving there is no such thing as a just 
and fair landlord in all Ireland? I could 
multiply instances; but I do not wish 
to weary the House with extracts. The 
noble Karl the Secretary of State for 
India spoke in a similar tone. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
was maintained by me ? 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: The 
general harmlessness of the Bill. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
did I say? 

Tae Eart or DUNRAVEN: If the 
noble Earl wishes to know exactly what 
he said, he said this— 

‘He was in a position of never having given 
any assurance whatever ; but that as regarded 
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the assurance of his noble Friend, he should be 
inclined to take the same view, and express his 
belief that upon the whole the landlords in Ire- 
land had not over-rented their estates, and that 
those who had treated their tenants fairly 
would not suffer any money loss, because their 
properties would be made more secure.” 


Well, but we have seen that money loss 
has been almost universally sustained. 
Are we to suppose that the Act is ad- 
ministered in a different spirit from what 
was intended, or are we to suppose that 
no Irish landlords have treated their 
tenants fairly ? I will not multiply in- 
stances. The same idea that the ma- 
jority of landlords were just in their 
dealings, that rents were not excessive, 
and that, consequently, the Bill would 
be harmless, the same assertions that 
property would not be deteriorated or 
interfered with, was set forth in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech from the 
Throne, were embodied by the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in an article in The Nineteenth 
Century, were put forward by many 
other authorities, and especially by the 
Prime Minister, who, among other utter- 
ances, stated that he did not wish in the 
least to convey an impression that, as a 
rule, land was too highly let in Ireland. 
I think I have advanced sufficient to 
prove that the general contention of Her 
Majesty’s Government was that there 
would be no deterioration in property, 
and that there would be no loss of in- 
come to landowners, except in a few 
isolated cases, and that, even in these 
cases, there would be no real loss, be- 
cause the value of property would be 
greatly enhanced by the additional se- 
curity given to it. How completely have 
results falsified these anticipations ! 
What has happened ? Incomes are re- 
duced on all properties, large and small, 
rack-rented and low-rented. A great 
number of landowners are reduced to 
the extreme of necessity, and a very 
much larger number are seriously em- 
barrassed. They cannot maintain them- 
selves and their families, or maintain 
and develop their properties, and they 
can do nothing to help themselves. They 
cannot realize their properties, for the 
landlord’s interest is practically unsale- 
able. And that is the outcome of an 
Act under which it was said that in nine 
cases out of ten rents would remain as 
they were, and that there could not pos- 
sibly be any money loss whatever to 
anyone. The characters and equity of 
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the whole body of landlords are involved 
in this matter. I want to know the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this point. Was the Prime Minister 
right when he said of Irish landlords— 


** Asa rule, they have stood their trial, and 
they have, as a rule, been acquitted.” 


And, again— 


‘“‘The greatest credit is due to Irish land- 
lords for not exacting all that they are entitled 
by law to exact.”’ 


And— 


‘ There are, no doubt, a number—and not an 
insignificant number—of landlords who are con- 
se to take a less rent than the law would give 
them.’ 


Is the general attitude of landowners 
as a class towards their tenants best de- 
scribed by those words, or by the words 
of another Cabinet Minister, when he 
said that the landlords had been extort- 
ing unjust rents? The latter appears to 
be the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It has been put forward by more 
than one Member of the Government ; 
and, as far as I know, has not been dis- 
avowed by anyone. Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking at a large public meeting at Bir- 
mingham, and commenting on a speech 
of the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition, said— 

‘He (the Marquess of Salisbury) can express 
sympathy ... . for Irish landlords who had to 
submit to a reduction of 25 per cent in their 
rents ; but I can find nowhere any expression of 
sympathy for the poor tenants, who for years, 
under the threat of eviction and the pressure of 
starvation, have paid the unjust rents levied on 
their own improvements, and extorted from 
their desperate toil and hopeless poverty.’’ 
To anyone who knows anything at all 
about the real state of the case in Ire- 
land, and knows that evictions were un- 
known on the majority of estates, such a 
statement would be merely ridiculous in 
its utter ignorance, if it were not also 
mischievous. But the worst of it is that 
it appears to be borne out by the action 
of the Sub-Commissioners. The noble 
Earl | nag Earl of Rosebery) put the case 
with his usual clearness and conciseness. 
Speaking on the same occasion, and 

so commenting on a speech of the 
noble Marquess, he said that the noble 
Marquess had placed himself in this 
dilemma— 

‘Either the Sub-Commissioners are dishonest 
and fraudulent men—but that is a subject 1 will 


not discuss, because I do not. think it will be 
fair to men of high character to discuss such 4 
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question, or else, for many years , the land- 
lords of Ireland have been extracting 25 per cent 
over a fair rent from their tenants,” 


The noble Earl objected even to discuss 
the possibility of the Sub-Commissioners 
being unjust and fraudulent, and had no 
hesitation in allowing it to go forth that 
the whole body of Irish landlords were 
unjust and fraudulent. That is a heavy 
charge to make against a great body of 
one’s countrymen. It is the first time in 
the history of this or any other country 
that an assize or inquiry into alleged 
damage, on account of private property 
being taken up for the public benefit by 
the State, the moral character of the 
claimants is to be taken into considera- 
tion. If this is carried out in the future, 
it will produce some curious results, and 
will necessitate a new board of arbitra- 
tors in ethics-and official court valuers 
in morals. I would suggest, however, 
to the noble Earl that his dilemma, 
though clearly, was not quite accu- 
rately expressed. It is quite conceiv- 
able that the Sub - Commissioners, 
though not fraudulent and dishonest 
men, are yet, by the insecurity of 
their position, through lack of tech- 
nical knowledge, and for many other 
reasons, unable to arrive at just and fair 
conclusions as to rent. It is said that 
the landlords of Ireland have been ex- 
tracting unjust rents, rents which I 
would remind the House were punc- 
tually and cheerfully paid until, for 
purely political purposes, an agitation 
was set on foot against them, and was 
foreed upon the people by every argu- 
ment that could appeal to their cupidity, 
by every argument that could appeal to 
their national sentiment, and by every 
horror and atrocity that could fill their 
minds with terror. Irish landlords have 
been charged with extracting unjust 
rents because those rents have been re- 
duced by your Sub-Commissioners. I 
deny that those Sub-Commissioners are 
capable or competent to decide those 
cases. I utterly deny that they are com- 
petent, in any way, to adjudicate upon 
matters affecting the character and 
honour of a great body of their country- 
men. And what has been the sin of 
these men? According to your indict- 
ment, a few—a very few—of the land- 
lords insisted on their legal rights with 
harshness. That was the indictment. 
But their real crime—and they know it— 
was that they stuck, at all hazards, to 
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the connection between the two coun- 
tries as it now exists, and, with a degree 
of folly which is not likely to 

them again, trusted to the justness of 
Parliament and of their countrymen to 
see that they suffered no loss thereby. 
Such has been the effect of the Act upon 
this class. It has ruined many, im- 
poverished more, and blackened the 
characters of all; and these sacrifices 
have been made absolutely for nothing. 
The Act has done no good. It has not 
checked the effect of undue competition 
for land. It has done nothing to pro- 
mote emigration. The Purehase Clauses 
are inoperative. The scandalous way in 
which the labourers have been left out 
in the cold has created discontent in that 
class ; and the fact that no principle has 
been laid down for the fixing of rents, 
and that no method whatever is ob- 
served, has created almost universal dis- 
satisfaction among the class of tenant 
farmers. They see no justice in the Act. 
They see no signs of finality in it. The 
attitude of the country is one of ex- 
pectation of further agrarian legislation 
in the immediate future. You might 
have made a complete change in the 
whole system of tenure and owner- 
ship, giving compensation when it was 
due; you might have laid down a fair 
principle for the adjustment of rents; 
you might have made a complete and 
reliable valuation of the whole country. 
You did none of these things. You 
attempted a compromise, and the com- 
promise has broken down. You have 
imposed a system upon the country 
under which neither Ireland nor any 
other country can thrive. You have 
got the country into a difficulty, out of 
which, owing to the unfortunate failure 
of the Purchase Clauses, we can see no 
visible way of escape. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was not surprised that many men 
who were, no doubt, smarting under a 
sense of what they deemed injustice 
should feel strongly and denounce un- 
sparingly the Act under which they suf- 
fered. But he could not help saying 
now, what he had said before, that no- 
thing filled him with so much despair 
for the future of Ireland as this uni- 
versal habit on the part of Irishmen, 
whether on the one site or the other, of 
violent and indiscriminate denunciation. 
They had Mr. Parnell and his followers 
in the other House ; they had his noble 
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Friend in that House. He knew his 
noble Friend to be as loyal a man as 
could be, and he did not confound his 
opinions with those of the men to whom 
he had referred ; but there was in him 
no calm deliberation, no power of ap- 
preciating both sides of a question. The 
violence which was exemplified, as much 
in the debates in that House as well as 
in the debates elsewhere, must make 
them see how immense was the diffi- 
culty of dealing with a country like Ire- 
land, and that difficulty would be as 
great if the Party opposite was in Office 
as it was now. His noble Friend spoke 
with astonishment of the universal 
reduction of rent in Ireland. There 
were a vast number of cases yet to be 
tried; and, therefore, he did not think 
it could be said with truth that there 
had been a universal reduction of rents. 
What, however, their Lordships were 
asked to consider was what, in point of 
fact, had been the operation of the Act, 
and what had been the proceedings of 
the Commissioners? He considered the 
Committee were quite as much on their 
trial as the Commissioners ; and the ver- 
dict, though, perhaps, not in this House, 
was quite as likely to go against the 
Committee as against the Commissioners. 
The indictment against the Committee 
was that from first to last they proceeded 
in a partizan spirit. They carefully 
called witnesses to prove the case which 
they determined beforehand to prove, 
and they had drawn up a Report which 
formed a violent attack upon the Com- 
missioners and the Act. What it ap- 
geuved to him the Committee ought to 

ave done, when they received evidence 
incriminating the Commissioners, was 
not to wait until the Commissioners pre- 
sented themselves; but to have sent 
them the evidence upon which they in- 
tended to found the accusations against 
them, and to have asked them whether 
they desired to come before the Com- 
mittee for the purpose of giving re- 
butting evidence if they could. He did 
not doubt the right of the House to 
appoint a Committee of Inquiry into the 
operation of an Act of this remarkable 
character ; but the head and front of the 
mistake was the action of the House in 
insisting upon an inquiry before the Act 
had fairly got to work. Had a longer 
time been allowed to elapse, some valu- 
able results might have been attained 
by the inquiry; as it was, the investi- 
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gations had resulted in nothing more 
than a violent indictment against the 
Commissioners, founded upon evidence 
of a one-sided character. Several noble 
Lords had reflected very severely upon 
the conduct of the Government and of 
Parliament in not having in the Act in- 
serted a definition of fair rent, so as to 
guide the Commissioners in their action. 
That, no doubt, was deliberately done by 
Parliament. It was not an act of 
cowardice, as his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Dunraven) seemed to imagine; it 
was the act of men who were not able 
to frame a satisfactory definition. The 
most analogous case he could remember 
was the case of the Act under which 
very important operations took place in 
the country—the Act under which all 
the assessments for local rates were fixed 
throughout the country. What was the 
definition which Parliament inserted in 
that Act? Why, that the property was 
to be assessed at the rent which it might 
reasonably be expected to fetch from 
year to year. That was neither more nor 
less than a fair rent, and that was 
exactly rent which the Commissioners 
in Ireland were instructed to fix. If 
Parliament had failed in its duty by not 
inserting a definition in the Act, was that 
a ground of complaint against the Com- 
missioners? The Oommissioners would 
have gone beyond their duty if they had 
attempted such a definition; and they 
would have been enacting, without any 
legislative power, an addition to the Act 
of Parliament. A great deal had been 
said about the Sub-Commissioners, and 
his noble Friend on the Cross Benches 
(the Earl of Dunraven) had expressed 
surprise that no persons possessing local 
authority had been appointed to con- 
duct the measure. It was well known 
that when men were called upon to per- 
form public duties in their own locality 
they were always open to the charge of 
partiality. His noble Friend (the Earl 
of Dunraven) brought a general accusa- 
tion against the whole Act; he had said 
it had already failed. Nothing was 
better than the relations of landlord and 
tenant before the Act, and there was no 
necessity for the Act. He (the Earl of 
Kimberley) supposed that his noble 
Friend was of opinion that landlords 
and tenants could have settled their 
grievances without such an Act, that 
landlords would have received their 
rents, and that the tenants would have 
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settled down into that quiet and tran- 
quillity for which people had so long 
wished. 

Tus Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
did not say there was no necessity for 
legislation ; but that there was no ne- 
cessity for the Act. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
whether his noble Friend did not know 
that agitators could not do anything 
unless there was stuff on which they 
could work? It was because there was 
a widespread distrust between landlords 
and tenants, because there was an ab- 
sence of that good feeling which they 
all wished to see prevailing, because 
there was in Ireland a distrust of the 
Government itself—he did not mean 
the Government of Mr. Gladstone, but, 
unfortunately, the Government of this 
country—it was because of the state of 
things that he had described, that the 
Government were compelled to have re- 
course to an Act which had not been 
unfairly described as a domestic revolu- 
tion. The state of things required 
a violent remedy. His noble Friend 
knew that landlords were not getting 
their rents except with the help of Eng- 
lish bayonets. Were the Government 
to supply that force, and not supply the 
remedy ? Whoever it was who was at 
fault, there was an agrarian agitation 
in Ireland for which there was no alter- 
native but to have recourse to a strong 
and drastic measure, such as the Land 
Act. It was impossible that a measure 
of this kind could be carried into effect 
without seme cases of individual hard- 
ship, and even of injustice. The Com- 
missioners were accused of meeting the 
statements made against them with a 
simple denial. He could not see how, 
under the circumstances, they could 
have done otherwise. These Commis- 
sioners were fallible, like other men; 
and he should not be at all surprised to 
learn that in some cases they had acted 
in a manner which the House would not 
approve. Very probably they had done 
a good many things open to criticism ; 
but he believed, at the same time, they 
had endeavoured to carry out the Act to 


the best of their ability. When men 


were intrusted with grave duties, nothing 
was more discouraging than to find they 
were not supported by the opinion of 
the sunpectalie classes in the country. 
Why, the very hostility they excited in 
Ireland would make them doubly careful 
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not to exceed the bounds of fairness and 
moderation. They had incurred mueh 
odium, it was true; but that was be- 
cause they endeavoured to give the Act 
fair play, and did not proceed in a spirit 
of hostility to it. The Act, he believed, 
had had a largely beneficial effect, 
though, perhaps, some believed that the 
improved condition of the country was 
due to the measures of severe coercion 
they had adopted. That, however, was 
not his opinion. Severe measures might 
cope effectually with conspiracy, or even 
with secret societies; but they were 
powerless in the face of an agrarian 
movement, a general refusal to pay rent, 
and, in such cases, nothing but a change 
of system would avail. That change of 
system, combined with the severe mea- 
sures, he believed, would have a good 
effect ; but such a change required a 
generation to show its full influence on 
the social system; and, although he 
believed the Government had laid the 
foundations of a better land tenure in 
Ireland, still he should not be surprised 
even if many further changes intervened 
before the new system showed its full 
results, and Ireland became a peaceful 
and contented country. 

Lorp BRABOURNE: My Lords, as 
a Member of the Committee which has 
been referred to by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley) as being upon its 
trial, and as having been myself pointedly 
alluded to during this debate, P humbly 
crave your Lordships’ indulgence for a 
short time. No man can have lived a 
long Parliamentary life without having 
experienced from time to time greut sur- 
prises ; but I confess that I never ex- 
perienced a greater surprise than at the 
tone and the manner of the Lord Presi- 
deut of the Council (Lord Carlingford) 
in his reply to the noble Marquess 
who introduced this subject to-night. 
The noble Lord taunted your Lordships’ 
Committee with not having called wit- 
nesses on both sides of the question; 
and he justified those observations of 
the Commissioners to which I shall pre- 
sently have to refer. But to enable your 
Lordships adequately to appreciate the 
extraordinary reply of the noble Lord, I 
mustask you to recall, for a few moments, 
what passed at and since the appointment 
of this Committee. I was always at a 
loss to comprehend why Her Majesty’s 
Government should have so vehemently 
opposed its appointment. It is quite 
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true that in ordinary cases there is some 
inconvenience in inquiring into the work- 
ing of a law which has only been for a 
few months in operation. But, in the 
first place, this was no ordinary case ; 
and, in the next place, it was one far 
above and beyond any mere question of 
convenience. Oourts had been estab- 
lished in Ireland of a nature and charac- 
ter unknown in the previous history of 
this country; the law was being ad- 
ministered in a manner which I say dis- 
tinctly had never been contemplated by 
the Parliament which passed it; grave 
complaints of its administration were 
brought daily before us; and we owed 
it to ourselves and to the public, alike 
of Great Britain and of Ireland, that to 
those complaints we should not turn an 
indifferent ear. My Lords, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been able to 
recognize the position; if they had en- 
couraged, instead of opposing, the in- 
quiry, and had placed upon the Com- 
mittee some of those who had supported 
the measure in its passage through this 
House, and were favourable to what I 
will call its principles, they would have 
‘done much to lift this question, as it 
ought to have been lifted, out of the 
region of Party controversy, and would 
have added immensely to the probability 
of the early and satisfactory solution of 
some of the difficulties which beset it. 
Unhappily, the Government took an 
entirely different course. From first to 
last they did their utmost to discredit 
your Lordships’ Committee ; in the other 
House of Parliament they wasted valu- 
able time in an unseemly criticism of 
your Lordships’ proceedings, which was 
as utterly unconstitutional as it was en- 
tirely futile. Your Lordships’ Committee 
meanwhile went on, quietly doing its 
duty, endeavouring to discover where 
and wherefore the Act was defective, and 
investigating the complaints which were 
made against it. And now, forsooth, 
the Government having, in a fit of 
temper at their defeat upon the question 
of its appointment, refused to aid- the 
inquiry, and discouraged their friends 
from giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee, turn round and aecuse us of 
having neglected the duty which it was 
their own part to have discharged, and 
find fault with us for not having dis- 
covered and summoned before us the 
evidence which they could themselves 
have produced if they had wished to aid 
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in an impartial inquiry. My Lords, 
what were the complaints which we had 
to investigate ? ey were such as 
must be admitted by every impartial 
mind to have been only natural. They 
came from men who found themselves 
suddenly and unexpectedly made the 
victims of a system for which simple 
truth and common honesty can have no 
other term than legal confiscation. They 
were the complaints of landowners who 
found among those who were appointed 
to be the arbiters of the rents of 
the future, men fresh from the plat- 
forms on which they had denounced the 
rents of the past and of the present, 
and had accompanied those denunciations 
with speeches in which respect for the 
rights of property had formed no con- 
spicuous element. And those who com- 
plained had a right to expect that their 
complaints would receive attention, not 
only from your Lordships’ House, but 
from Her Majesty’s Government, for 
Her Majesty’s Government had obtained 
the passing of this Act by assurances, 
again and again repeated, which I do 
not doubt for a moment that they im- 
plicitly believed in when they made 
them, but which, in the result, have 
turned out to be utterly valueless. Your 
Lordships’ House—aye, and the other 
House of Parliament—were assured that 
rack rents alone were to be dealt with 
under this Act, and that rack-renting 
was the exception, and not the rule, in 
Ireland. If you had believed that rents 
which had been paid duly and without a 
murmur for 10, 20, 50, nay, 100 years, 
and which had formed the basis of 
family settlements and family arrange- 
ments for generations, were-to be rudely 
interfered with and materially reduced 
under this Act, I venture to say that you 
would never have given your sanction 
to the measure. Yet such has been the 
case. The Courts which were to have 
been Courts of amicable arbitration be- 
tween landlord and tenant, have been 
converted into Courts for the re-valuation 
of the land of Ireland by men who can 
only make a cursory and imperfect sur- 
vey of the lands they value, who are 
guided by no principle, and left to value 
how they please; and, in fact, the mea- 
sure has been practically converted into 
a penal enactment against that particular 
class of Irishmen who have committed 
the heinous offence of loyalty to the 


British Crown and attachment to the 
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British connection. My Lords, in so far 
as our Report deals with Emigration and 
the Purchase Clauses, I do not propose to 
say more than a word or two. Of Emi- 
gration your Lordships will hear plenty 
in the future; and of the Purchase 
Clauses I have but one thing to remark. 
The Purchase Clauses have failed, be- 
cause the Act has placed the Irish tenant 
in a position in which he practically en- 
joys all the rights of ownership without 
its responsibilities, so long as he remains 
where he is; whilst, if he desires to 
quit his holding, he has that free com- 
petition which enables him to obtain a 
high price for his interest, often, indeed, 
higher than the unfortunate landlord 
can obtain for the fee simple of his 
land. True, the incoming tenant has to 

ay that high price ; and as, in all pro- 
Dability, he will have to borrow the money 
at a rate of interest which will represent 
a larger annual payment than the rent, 
he will be in a worse position than his 
predecessor. But then it must be re- 
membered, as a peculiarity of this mar- 
vellous Act, that its authors have only 
attempted to secure and satisfy the pre- 
sent tenantfarmers of Ireland, and do not 
appear to have ever thought of another 
generation. My Lords, upon the sub- 
ject of judicial rents I must ask your 
Lordships’ indulgence. It is just a year 
ago that I brought this matter forward, 
to which allusion has been made to- 
night by my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Fitzgerald). I did so at the re- 
quest of those who were deeply inte- 
rested in Irish land, and I spoke under 
a grave sense of responsibility. Your 
Lordships may, perhaps, recollect the 
severe attack which I brought upon 
myself from the noble and learned 
Earl upon the Woolsack. The noble 
and learned Earl, indeed, restrained 
his impetuous ardour during the even- 
ing upon which I introduced the sub- 
ject ; but, upon an early occasion after- 
wards, he felt it his duty to descend—I 
may almost say to leap—into the arena, 
and, with a vehemence of gesture and 
violence of language greatly at variance 
with the usual courteous and gentle de- 
meanour which your Lordships admire 
in the noble and learned Earl, he de- 
clared that I had made imputations 
which were ‘odiqus,” ‘ unworthy,” 
and ‘‘indefensible,” that I had ‘im- 
peached the integrity of the Sub-Com- 
missioners,’”” and he wound up the 
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climax of his fervid oratory by de- 
nouncing me as a Member of the Tory 
Party. Well, my Lords, perhaps the 
noble and learned Earl is a better 
judge than I am of what constitutes 
a Member of the Tory Party, having 
been one himself, off and on, during 
part of his political life, and being even 
now, I observe, described in books of 
reference as a ‘‘ Liberal-Conservative,” 
whilst at the same time a Member of a 
Government one of whose Members 
boasts that it is more Radical than even 
the Radical House of Commons. But 
I do not presume to detain your Lord- 
ships upon such a topic. What I wish 
to notice is the graver charge brought 
against me by the noble and learned 
Earl. My Lords, I impeached no man’s 
integrity. The noble and learned Earl 
said that I had raked up the political 
antecedents of the Sub-Commissioners. 
That is not the case. I have had a 
justification of what I said furnished in 
the speech just delivered by the noble 
Ear! the Secretary of State for India (the 
Earl of Kimberley). What did he say? 
He declared that the noble Earl near me 
(the Earl of Dunraven) could not have 
administered the Irish Land Act fairly, 
because his mind was entirely biassed 
on the side of the landlords. That is 
precisely what I said with regard to 
some of the Sub-Commissioners, who 
had expressed violent tenant-right 
sentiments before their appointment. 
T said that when you were about to 
establish Courts for the trial of cases 
between two classes of litigants, you 
ought not to appoint as Judges in such 
Courts men who had expressed them- 
selves strongly and decidedly in favour 
of the particular views of one of those 
two classes, and that if you did so you 
could not expect that your Courts would 
give satisfaction or command public con- 
fidence. My answer to the strictures of 
the noble and learned Earl, and of 
others who have blamed me for bring- 
ing the subject forward last year, is 
a plain and simple answer. The evils 
complained of were not only great and 
serious, but they were daily going on, 
fresh evidence and fresh complaints 
came constantly before me, and I felt 
bound to bring the matter before your 
Lordships. My Lords, I pressed five 
points upon your consideration. First, 
that rents were being largely and un- 
justly reduced; secondly, that these 
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reductions were being made upon old 
rents, and not only upon estates of 
which the rents had been lately raised ; 
thirdly, that there was an inequality 
and want of uniformity in the decisions 
of the Sub-Commissioners which was 
likely to be mischievous ; fourthly, that 
they were apparently guided by no such 
rinciple as, being made known to the 
itigating parties, would promote inex- 
wag settlements out-of-doors; and, 
fthly, that the examinations of hold- 
ings were hasty and imperfect, the evi- 
dence of tenants unreliable, and no in- 
formation given as to the value of im- 
rovements which were allowed. My 
rds, I appeal fearlessly to your Lord- 
ships whether every word of my allega- 
tions has not been proved up to the 
hilt; and I refer you to the evidence, 
which fully sustains them, and to the 
Report in which they have been en- 
dorsed. My Lords, the hardest part 
of the task of speaking upon these 
matters is caused by the extraordinary 
attitude of the Government. They 
are so determined that their mea- 
sure must have succeeded that they 
meet every proof to the contrary with 
a stolid indifference which would be 
amusing if the matter were not so 
serious. My noble Friend the Lord 
President of the Council is entirely 
hardened against proof, and cannot en- 
dure that anyone should disbelieve in 
the success of his Act. At the begin- 
ning of the present Session the noble 
Duke upon the Front Opposition Bench 
(the Duke of Abercorn), and the noble 
Marquess who introduced this subject 
to-night, made speeches in entire cor- 
roboration of all that I had stated last 
year, and condemnatory of the working 
of this Act. What was the Lord Presi- 
dent’s reply? He simply declared that 
the speeches of those two noble Lords 
were so full of passion and prejudice as 
to have no practical result! But he 
treated the noble Earl near me (the 
Earl of Dunraven) even worse. My 
noble Friend, in the course of a speech 
upon Irish affairs, incidentally declared 
that the rate of reductions of rent was 
as great or greater now than it had 
been at the first sittings of the Sub- 
Commissioners’ Courts. The Lord Pre- 
sident politely informed him that he 
had stated that of which the truth was 
notoriously the reverse, and that the 
rate of reduction had been considerably 
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lower during the last few months. My 
Lords, I have referred carefully to the 
Official Reports for the months of Sep- 
tember to February inclusive; and I 
find that at the moment at which the 
Lord President was speaking—on the 
6th March—there had been an uniform 
average reduction of about 20 per cent 
during all these six months, or, to be 
more exact, the average had been about 
18 per cent in the Province of Leinster, 
something under 20 per cent in Con- 
naught and Munster, and 21} per cent in 
Ulster. And yet, with the knowledge 
of these Returns which the noble Lord 
ought to have possessed, he informed us 
that the rate of reduction during these 
months had been “ considerably lower.” 
My Lords, not being a Lord Chancellor, 
I cannot use bad language ; but I must 
say of the Lord President’s statement 
that it was not characterized by that ac- 
curacy which we had a right to expect 
from so high an official. My Lords, I 
had intended to refer more in detail to 
the evidence which has been the founda- 
tion of our Report; but this has been 
rendered unnecessary by the references 
already made by previous speakers. I 
will, therefore, come at once to those 
observations upon the Report which 
have emanated from the Irish Land 
Commissioners. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley) told us just now 
that our Report was an extraordinary 
document ; but, to my mind, the Paper 
which contains these observations is one 
of a far more extraordinary character. 
The Commissioners tell us that they have 
been censured in their absence without 
any notice or opportunity of defending 
themselves. Let us get at the real facts 
of the case. My Lords, this Committee 
was appointed early in March last year. 
The bulk of the Evidence upon which 
the Report was founded was reported and 
printed at the end of the last Session of 
Parliament. The Commissioners, there- 
fore, had all the winter months in which 
to digest the Evidence and consider whe- 
ther it should be rebutted. Furthermore, 
in the debate of last July, to which I have 
already referred, the charges—if charges 
they are to be called—were specified 
and stereotyped in the statement which 
I made in this House, so that the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners and of the 
public was emphatically directed to 
them. Then the Committee was re-ap- 
pointed in March of the present year. 
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Upon the 8th of May—that is, two 
months before the Report was issued— 
the Evidence taken up to that time was 
printed and published ; and let it be ob- 
served that of the evidence of the only 
two witnesses who were called after that 
date, the Commissioners themselves say 
in this document that it would have 
made no change in their observations. 
They had, therefore, two full months in 
which to consider whether they should 
bring any evidence to rebut any of the 
allegations of the witnesses who had 
been examined, and they deliberately 
forebore to do so. Be it observed that 
these allegations did not spring up sud- 
denly, at a late period of the Sittings of 
the Committee; but they run from first 
to last all through the Evidence. If 
the Commissioners had been pleased to 
bring’ counter-evidence, the Committee 
would have been most ready to receive 
it. But they were not so pleased, and 
for a very good reason. Had they 
brought such evidence, it would have 
been exposed to the keen cross-examina- 
tion of the noble and learned Earl who 
presided over the Committee, and of the 
noble Marquess the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. It was better policy to wait 
until the opportunity of cross-examina- 
tion had passed by, and then to pose 
before the public in the character of in- 
jured men, who been condemned un- 
heard in their absence. And then these 
Gentlemen, who could not find time in 
two months to furnish rebutting evi- 
dence which could be sifted by cross- 
examination, found themselves perfectly 
able, within four days—that is, between 
the receipt of the Report upon the 14th 
of July and the 19th—to draw up the 
elaborate observations which bear the 
date of the latter day, and which go 
carefully though every paragraph of the 
Report. It must be borne in mind, 
moreover, that from first to last the 
Commissioners had shown the greatest 
disinclination to allow the Sub-Commis- 
sioners to be examined ; and your Lord- 
ships’ Committee had actually to come 
to this House to obtain an order for one 
of them to appear. The Commissioners 
say in this precious document that— 
‘“*The question assumed a new phase when 
accusations such as those to which the Commit- 
tee have given their sanction were made against 
them.” 
But they do not tell your Lordships 
when this new phase commenced ; the 
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accusations, if so they are to be called, 
were made throughout the inquiry from 
beginning to end; and in the present 
Session the Commissioners showed the 
same disinclination to allow the Sub- 
Commissioners to come over and give 
evidence, and they never afforded to the 
Committee the slightest indication that 
this new phase had in any degree caused 
them to alter their views upon the ques- 
tion. The conduct of the Government in 
discrediting the inquiry had caused great 
reluctance to be examined among wit- 
nesses who might have been favourable 
to themeasure, and for this reluctance the 
Government and the Commissioners now 
wish to make the Committee respon- 
sible, although they did actually exa- 
mine a number of officials and counsel, 
of whom I am informed that one had 
acted solely for tenants in the Courts, 
and that most of the others had acted for 
tenants as well as landlords. If the 
Commissioners felt aggrieved at the evi- 
dence they had only to ask in order to 
be re-examined, and it is preposterous 
to charge their neglect to do so upon the 
Committee as a fault committed by them. 
My Lords, I take this paper of obser- 
vations in my hand, and neither as a 
literary document or an argumentative 
treatise can I cull it creditable to the 
Commissioners. The greater part of it 
consists in a simple denial of facts proved 
in evidence, a denial which loses three- 
fourths of its value because it might 
have been, but was not, made when 
that value could have been tested by 
questions before the Committee. Then 
the Commissioners complain that a mass 
of Evidence hostile to the Act has been 
collected. Well, I suppose that those 
who had fault to find with the Act came 
to say so; and your Lordships’ Oom- 
mittee can hardly be blamed if those 
who held different views chose to stay 
away. But the Commissioners declare 
that ‘‘charges of the grossest character 
have been recklessly made against 
them” in the Report. One of these al- 
leged charges is with respect to the 
arithmetical calculation. I say at once 
that I throw aside this idea as far as I 
am personally concerned, because this is 
a kind of thing which cannot be proved 
one way or the other. All, however, 
that the Committee say in their Report 
upon this head, so far as the Chief Com- 
missioners are concerned, is simply that 
if they had given any explanation of the 
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principle upon which judicial rents were 
to be settled they would have avoided 
the suggestion of this arithmetical pro- 
cess which had been made. The sug- 
gestion certainly was made, but the 
Committee do not endorse it in this 
paragraph, and certainly I had no 
notion, nor do I suppose had others any 
notion, of impeaching the honour and 
integrity of the Commissioners. The 
second charge of which they complain 
is that with respect to the Court valuer. 
It is said that when his valuation ap- 
proximates to the judicial rent, the 
Commissioners invariably confirm that 
rent; but when his valuation is much 
higher than the judicial rent they give 
a very small increase of rent. In this 
statement—which was given in evidence 
on the 25th and 26th of April, so that 
there was ample time to contradict it— 
your Lordships’ Committee simply speak 
of facts and figures proved before them, 
which the Commissioners might have dis- 
proved if they were able toso. There 
are the figures ; and the only reason we 
have heard for a non-raising of the 
judicial rent, when the Court valuers’ 
valuation is above it, is the allegation 
that in this valuation the tepant’s im- 
provements have not been deducted. 
This however, can hardly be correct, 
because, if it were so, it would follow 
that in the other case the rent would 
be fixed below the judicial rent, in- 
stead of the latter being merely con- 
firmed. Then the Commissioners make 
a@ most extraordinary confession as to 
test cases. They allow that it would 
have been a useful thing to have tried 
test cases by way of guidance to the 
Sub-Commissioners, because they say 
that they were actually prepared to do 
so when Mr. Parnell and the Land 
League had decided to submit such cases 
for trial. But as soon as the Land 
League was declared illegal, and Mr. 
Parnell thrown into prison, they aban- 
doned the idea. Well, if it was de- 
sirable that test cases should be tried, I 
cannot see why it should have been less 
so because they were not furnished by 
Mr. Parnell. Was the matter to depend 
upon the Land League, or had not the 
Commissioners the good sense and ability 
to select cases as test cases, by the trying 
of which they might have rendered valu- 
able service to the administration of the 
Act? Then, my Lords, comes the strange 
declaration of the Commissioners, that 
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it was impossible for them to have laid 
down any principle for the guidance of 
their Sub-Commissioners. The noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for India (the 
Earl of Kimberley) appeared entirely to 
endorse that opinion to-night; and he 
pointed to the English Assessment Act, 
and said that the only principle of 
valuation therein laid down was that a 
farm should be valued at what it might 
be “reasonably expected to let for 
from year to year.” My Lords, it so 
happens that at the time of the last 
English Assessment Act I was living in 
the country, and I went on an Assess- 
ment Committee, and, in company with 
practical farmers, valued a great num- 
ber of farms. The noble Earl is quite 
correct as to the principle; but he en- 
tirely forgets that we had to guide us in 
our English valuations the market price 
of land ascertainable by free and fair 
competition, and our knowledge of the 
rents paid for land under that competi- 
tion. But this fair competition has been 
destroyed in Ireland by this Land Act. 
It is the very essence of Liberal prin- 
ciples ; but Liberal principles have been 
declared inapplicable to Ireland. Then, 
having done away with this, the best, if 
not the only test by which value can be 
ascertained, it was more than ever neces- 
sary that some principles of action should 
be laid down for the guidance of those 
who were about to settle the Irish rents 
of the future. And it was all the more 
necessary, because of the opinions of 
those who had to be guided. We know 
that at the celebrated meeting between 
the Chief Commissioners and their sub- 
ordinates, two of the latier expressed 
views upon this subject so strange as to 
elicit laughter from their superior offi- 
cers. We know, moreover, that at least 
one Sub-Commissioner—Mr. William 
Gray—entertained views of a somewhat 
extravagant character. His views, as 
published in the newspapers, and un- 
contradicted so far as I know, were that 
you should take Griffith’s valuation, de- 
duct the taxes, halve the remainder, and 
give one-half as rent to the landlord. 
This, he said, would be plenty for the 
landlord to live on, and it might have to 
be still further reduced if American com- 
petition increased. These were the kind 
of men with whom the Commissioners 
had to deal—men ignorant of. law, 
and imperfectly acquainted with their 
duties, Surely it was the duty of the 
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Commissioners to have explained to 
them the Act, and given them, at least, 
suggestions as to their course of pro- 
cedure. Instead of this, they preferred, 
in Professor Baldwin’s words, to turn 
them loose upon the property of land- 
lords and tenants without any instruc- 
tions whatever, sooner than run the risk 
of themselves making any possible mis- 
take in their directions, which might 
afterwards have been reversed by a 
Superior Court. Such simple instruc- 
tions might certainly have been given; 
and as to the impossibility of stating 
any principle, unless my ears deceived 
me, there was some statement very much 
of the character of the principle of valua- 
tion in the Paper which the Lord Presi- 
dent read to-night, as coming from Mr. 
Grey Grey, of Dilston, which I asked 
him to lay upon the Table of the House, 
considering the inconvenience of quoting 
from a Paper which has not been so laid. 
The Commissioners, however, gave no 
directions or instructions, and the conse- 
quence has been that want of uniformity 
and that confusion in the administration 
of the law of which such deep complaint is 
made. My Lords, I have been asked by 
one or two friends—‘‘ Well, after all, 
what is the use of your Committee and 
of your Report?” I answer, my Lords, 
that I think we have been of some use, 
if only in that we have been able to 
point out some of the defects in the 
working of this Act, which have actually 
been remedied at our suggestion. We 
have done something more, if, by ex- 
posing the inherent viciousness of the 
system which has been established in 
Ireland, we may have prevented still 
further legislative mischief upon the 
same lines. For your Lordships will 
probably be of opinion that, after the 
experiences of the years 1870 and 1881, 
and the enactment in the latter year of 
provisions specially denounced and con- 
demned as impracticable by the Prime 
Minister in the former year, there is no 
conceivable extravagance in land legis- 
lation which may not at any moment be 
brought within the range of practical 
politics by those who obtained the pre- 
sent Land Act as a concession to their 
agitation. I know well enough that the 
Government deny that this measure can 
be fairly so described. Ido not forget 
that, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session, the Lord President declared, 
in somewhat grandiloquent language, 
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that this was not a concession, but a 
reform. But such language deceives 
nobody. Let any noble Lord gauge its 
value by asking himself—if there had 
been no agitation, would there have been 
any such Land Acts? Least of all, does 
it deceive the people of Ireland? The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) told 
us just now that agitators could do 
nothing unless there was stuff on which 
they could work. That is true, indeed ; 
and it is because they know the squeez- 
able stuff of which the Government is 
made that the agitators continue their 
trade, and encourage the tenant farmers 
to expect still further benefits from land 
legislation. I imagine that when the 
Government introduced this Land Act 
they had two main objects in view—one, 
which I make no doubt was their first 
and greatest object, to pacify Ireland 
and content her people. But their 
second object I take to have been to 
build up and consolidate a Party of 
grateful supporters for the Minister who © 
had given to the Irish tenant farmers 
so great a boon at the expense of their 
landlords. It is to be hoped that the 
Government have not so egregiously 
failed in the first object as they un- 
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doubtedly seem to have done in the 


second. At the last General Election a 
compact body of Liberals were returned 
from the North of Ireland to support 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Where 
are your Ulster Liberals now? If you 
go among Irish Representatives now and 
see one with a countenance more than 
usually melancholy, the chances are 
that he is an Ulster Liberal. Their 
doom is fixed ; their sentence is passed. 
They were made use of by the Party— 
falsely called the Nationalist Party in 
Ireland, since they do their best to 
destroy her as a nation—to turn out the 
Tory Government; and they are begin- 
ning to find that they have only escaped 
the Scylla of Beaconsfield to be over- 
whelmed in the OCharybdis of Parnell. 
Has the Monaghan Election taught us 
no lesson? Have you any evidence to 
show that your Land Act has been ac- 
cepted as anything but as an instalment 
of demands to which, at present, you 
have no idea of making any concession ? 
Do you really imagine that you have 
pacified Ireland by this remedial mea- 
sure? You point, indeed, to a more 
tranquil Ireland than you could have 
done last year, and you refer with pride 
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to the vigour and ene which has 
been shown by the noble Earl who holds 
the Office of Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Earl Spencer). I, for one, never 
doubted that the noble Earl would show 
vigour and energy in any public position 
which he might hold. But how have 
you enabled him to employ these quali- 
ties with effect? By throwing to the 
winds all those maxims which you 
preached during your first year of 
Office, and falling back upon those 
measures of coercion and repression 
which you professed to have finally 
abandoned. Have you really gained 
strength, either for yourselves or your 
country, by this legislation? What is 
the language now held by the Leaders 
of the Nationalist Party? There is no 
question with them of Whig or Tory. 
After the Monaghan Election I see that 
Mr. Parnell declared that ‘‘no English 
Party’’ could henceforward hold up its 
. head in Ireland; and, again, after the 
Wexford Election, another of these 
Leaders declared that ‘‘ Wexford had 
struck a blow at the vile Foreign 
Ruler.” And yet these are the men 
through whom you recently sought to 
govern Ireland. These are the men 
who boast that from Kilmainham Gaol 
they dictated every word and every line 
of your Arrears Bill ; and, although this 
may not be true, there is little doubt 
that a great many people in Ireland will 
believe it. To please such men you have 
turned loose valuers to value the land of 
Ireland without a principle, and to reduce 
the rents far and wide. You have com- 
mitted an error, the worst part of which 
is that it is stereotyped in legislation, 
and cannot be undone. You cannot 
drop it, as if it were a Suez Canal 
negotiation, as soon as your blunder has 
been condemned by public opinion—the 
Act must continue to work, and I fear 
that its work can hardly be satisfactory. 
I wish I could think otherwise; but it 
is because I fear that the evils of this 
Act will increase rather than diminish, 
and because I have no unkindly feeling 
either towards Ireland or towards Her 
Majesty’s Government, that at this mo- 
ment I regard both the one and the 
other with profound commiseration. 
Tue Eart or HOWTH said, that his 
experience of the Land Commission was 
not very extensive; but he felt bound 
to say that that experience led him to 
believe that the Commissioners were 
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largely guided by the circumstances of 
the tenaatey, and, though they had not 
laid down any rigid principles, were 
performing their duties conscientiously. 
He had even known instances in which 
they had raised the rents. Having some 
knowledge of the condition of agricul- 
ture in Warwickshire and other English 
counties, and of the reduction of rent 
which they felt it necessary to make, he 
would much sooner, as a landlord, be 
under the Irish Land Act, as adminis- 
tered by the Land Oommissioners. 
Lorp WAVENEY said, he believed 
that the tenants of Ulster would remain 
loyal to their tenant right, and set their 
faces resolutely against the inroads of 
agitation in that portion of Ireland, 
despite the results of the Monaghan 
Election. Farmers had told him they 
would sooner vote for a Conservative 
than hand over their county to anarchy. 
Lorp EMLY said, that it struck him 
as astonishing that aCommittee, presided 
over by a noble and learned Earl who 
had occupied the highest legal position in 
this country, should have made such a 
charge as was disclosed in the Report 
against men of high character, one of 
whom was a Member of their Lordships’ 
House, and another of whom was one 
of Her Majesty’s Judges. In his opi- 
nion, the fact that such a charge had 
been made must result in discredit at- 
taching to some among those who had 
published it. The matter, however, 
could not be left as it now stood. The 
mistake made by noble Lords opposite 
was that they did not take into consi- 
deration the position in which the Com- 
missioners were placed. They were not 
responsible for the Act. It was their 
Lordships who were responsible. The 
time was one of unexampled depression. 
Everyone knew how landlords in Great 
Britain suffered in respect of rent. A 
noble Friend of his told him that 2,000 
acres of arable land, for which he had 
been receiving 30s. an acre, were thrown 
on his hands, and that he would be most 
willing to let them for 10s. an acre. And 
Sir George Jessel, who, from his posi- 
tion, had great knowledge on the sub- 
ject, described to him the unexampled 
fall in all manner of rents. Besides, 
that was the time of the American com- 
petition, which acted so injuriously on 
the farmer. It was under these circum- 
stances that the Commissioners had to 
fix the rent of land, not for two or three 
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years, but for 15. He wasin a measure 
behind the scenes, for there were many 
friends of his Sub-Commissioners, and 
they were as honourable men as any of 
their Lordships. They assured him 
that the system they adopted was wise, 
and calculated to ascertain the true value 
of the land. One of the charges against 
the Commissioners was that they had 
not laid down any rules for the guidance 
of the Sub-Commissioners. He could 
state, from the highest legal authority, 
that they could not have done so. Par- 
liament deliberately framed the clauses 
upon which they were to proceed ; and it 
would have been entirely illegal for the 
Commissioners to substitute any other 
rules. Itshould also be recollected thatthe 
Commissioners had to proceed on an en- 
tirely new system. The ordinary rules 
by which the value of land was deter- 
mined—contract and competition—were, 
it might be said, abolished in Ireland. 
It was, as the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) had said, ‘‘ a tremendous remedy 
for a tremendous disease.” Their Lord- 
ships had heard of injustice to the land- 
lords. In an island off the coast of Ire- 
land the rent, when the property was 
bought by the present owner, was £800 
a-year. By the labours of the tenants, 
without any assistance from the land- 
lords, the land was improved, and the 
rent was raised to £3,000 a-year. Could 
their Lordships wonder that in such a 
case the rents had been reduced 58 and 
75 per cent? Was that not a case in 
which some remedy was required for so 
cruel an injustice? Why, the principle 
of the Land Act was recommended by 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission. 
[‘‘No!”’] They recommended that there 
should be some tribunal for revising 
rents; and Mr. Arthur Kavanagh, one 
of the leading men among the landlords 
of Ireland, in the strongest way advo- 
cated such a tribunal. He trusted that 
the Government would persevere with 
the scheme of emigration, which last 
year worked so well. Some time ago 
their Lordships were told that an offer 
had been made by responsible persons 
in Canada, in pursuance of which emi- 
gration could be carried out on a great 
scale; and the House had reason to be- 
lieve that the proposal would be accepted 
by the Government. He hoped whoever 
spoke on behalf of the Government 
would assure him that the admirable 
scheme of emigration started last year 
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would not be allowed to fall through. 
He agreed with some of the noble Lords 
who preceded him, that an amendment 
of the law was necessary with regard to 
the sale of land to the tenants. He was 
satisfied that until the number of per- 
sons interested in the preservation of 
property in Ireland was increased there 
never would be peace and prosperity in 
that country. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, we have had a very interesting 
debate, and many striking speeches. I 
should not have risen to add to the case 
of our side, which has been presented 
with such remarkable force, except to 
repel one or two misapprehensions which 
have occurred in the debate, and which, 
I think, it is undesirable should remain 
on record uncontradicted. The noble 
Lord who has just sat down stated that 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s 
Commission had recommended a measure 
such as the Irish Land Act. 

Lorp EMLY: I think my expression “ 
was that the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon’s Commission had recommended 
that there should be some measure in- 
troduced giving those tenants who con- 
sidered their rents excessive some means 
of redress. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: If 
I heard the noble Lord rightly he used 
the word “ tribunal.” 

Lorp EMLY: Tribunal—yes. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Such a statement has been frequently 
made. It has been made by the Prime 
Minister himself, and I know none of 
the commonplaces of politics that are 
more utterly untrustworthy. I have the 
exact words of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon’s Commission before me, and 
I think the noble Lord will see that 
there is nothing which refers to the 
establishment of any tribunal of the 
kind, or authorizes any interference with 
existing rents. They say that the de- 
mand for 


“ Legislative interference to protect the ten- 
ant from an arbitrary increase of rent does not 
seem unnatural; and we are inclined to think 


that, by the majority of landowners, legislation 
framed. to accomplish this object ‘wilt not be 
objected to,” 


There is not a word about apn | 
existing rents. There is not a wo 
about the gross barbarism of tearing 


up existing contracts. The noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) stated 
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that if there were any defects in the 


Irish Land Act, if there was a want of. 


definition with respect to fair rent, and 
if the Sub-Commissioners had been led 
into error in consequence, this House 
ought to take its share of the blame, 
because it did not attempt to guide 
them. I think the noble and learned 
Lord forgets the circumstances under 
which this House accepted the Land Act. 
I remember them very well. Personally, 
I was anxious to make an effort to in- 
troduce a definition of fair rent into the 
Act; but I was always strongly dis- 
couraged by the unanimous voice of 
those Irish landowners whom I con- 
sulted. They said—‘‘ The Government 
have promised us, they have assured us, 
that this Bill will make no change in 
the great mass of rents in Ireland; that 
it will only interfere with those rack- 
renters whom we do not desire to pro- 
tect; and, therefore, we think that it 
. would be very unfortunate if any words 
were introduced which would have the 
effect of distorting a measure which 
they assure ts will leave us harmless.” 
The noble Lord the President of the 
Council told us to-night that there had 
always been a great deal of rack-rent- 
ing. There were several Members of 
the Cabinet who believed that at the 
time; but they all kept silence. Mr. 
Forster, speaking after the Bill had 
passed, candidly told us so. The only 
Members of the Government who were 
allowed to speak were those who believed 
that there would be no extensive reduc- 
tions of rent. The Lord President, the 
Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Bright told 
us in various tones substantially the 
same thing—that in nine cases out of 
ten rents would remain very much as 
they were. But the strangest of all the 
silent Members at the time the Act was 
we through Parliament was Lord 

artington. Speaking in Lancashire 
this year, Lord Hartington said— 

‘¢ We caused inquiry to be made ’’—that was 
before the passing of the Act—‘‘ and we found 
that, not in the opinion of one Party alone, not 
in the opinion alone of one section of Irish 
society, but in the opinion of an overwhelming 
majority of the Irish nation, that the rents 
which were being demanded from Irish tenants 
were in a great number of cases such as it was 
impossible for them to pay and live.’’ 


That is what the Cabinet thought when 
they introduced the Bill. This is what 
the Cabinet, speaking through Mr. 
Bright’s mouth, said— 
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“My view of the operation of that parti- 
cular clause is that the rents of Ireland will, 
in nine eases out of ten, be fixed as they are 
now.” 


Is it possible to reconcile these two 
statements? What I wish to point out 
is that you cannot affix to the House 
of Lords any moral responsibility for 
having accepted this disastrous clause 
of the Irish Land Act, when they were 
led into a false and deluded idea as to 
the effects of that Act by the assurances 
of the Government itself. With respect 
to the matter of this Report, the noble 
Lord has declared it to be a violent and 
extravagant document. I do not think 
the noble and learned Ear] (Earl Oairns) 
is likely to have put his hand to a docu- 
ment of that kind. In the next plnce, 
I do not admit that the Commissioners 
have any grounds of complaint whatever 
because they were not heard in answer 
to the allegations of the witnesses we 
summoned. It must be remembered 
that on the 6th May all the Evidence of 
which complaint is made was laid upon 
the Table. On the 31st May it was 
printed and circulated, and it must have 
been perfectly within the knowledge of 
the Commissioners. The Report was not 
agreed to until the 5th July. A single 
letter addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee would have secured their 
being heard in rebuttal of the evidence 
if they so desired. But they maintained 
an absolute silence for the space of five 
weeks, and immediately the Report is 
out the Commissioners find theirtongues, 
and complain that they have not been 
heard. My Lords, I do not believe that 
public opinion will attach the slightest 
importance to that complaint. I main- 
tain, further, that there is no charge in 
the portion of the Report in which it is 
alleged that there is a charge against 
the Commissioners. There is no ex- 
pression of an opinion with respect to 
their being exposed to the suggestions 
to which reference has been made, but 
rather against the fatal system of 
secrecy which they thought fit to adopt. 
The noble and learned Lord (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) told us that the cases which had 
been alluded to were mere coincidences, 
and were due to the law of average. I 
hope nobody will take that statement for 
granted without carefully reading the 
Report and examining the figures. They 
are the most remarkable figures I ever 
saw. We have here the decisions of 
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the Sub-Commissioners in November, 
1882, on one single estate. There were 
only 40 cases, and of these, as regards 
16, this rule is good that if you add to- 
gether the valuation given to the fen- 
ant and that given to the landlord it 
will in each case, within odd shillings, 
produce the judicial rent. Do not tell 
me that this is a mere coincidence, 
or to be put aside by an appeal to the 
dectrine of averages. We have had 
nothing in defence of this case but two 

ments— one that it is all coinci- 
dence, and the other an appeal to the cha- 
racter of the Commissioners. These are 
two favourite modes of defence. We have 
simply to appeal to our countrymen to 
judge whether these mysterious figures 
can be fairly disposed of by such argu- 
ments as these. In this, as in other 
cases, you will find strange coincidences ; 
but the vital question is, can you get the 
jury to believe it? I cannot say that the 
whole of the Sub-Oommissioners are sub- 
ject to this charge, because we have no 
figures to prove it ; but I think we should 
be wanting in our duty if we did not call 
their attention to the inferences to which 
these figures inevitably lead. We do 
not venture to state that the inference is 
correct. We only point to their grave 
character, and invite attention to them. 
As to the matter of principle, that has 
been sufficiently discussed, and I shall 
not enter into it; but in answer to those 
who say that we have not sufficiently 
examined witnesses, I would say that 
the burden of the Evidence is the com- 
plaint that there is no principle under- 
lying the decisions of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. If there is to be any system 
which shall not, create a lasting jealousy 
between one estate and another we must 
have a principle which can be used by 
all Courts uniformly. I do not wish at 
this hour to continue this discussion. I 
think it will cause our countrymen to 
reflect very deeply on the value of this 
Trish Land Act, of which so much has 
been said. The noble and learned Lord, 
who has spoken opposite, has had re- 
course to prophecy to get rid of the in- 
convenience of existing facts ; and he has 
told us he foresees some distant period 
at which the security of tenure will cause 
the Irish people to forget the present 
disaster. myself indulge in no such 
beautiful dream. ‘There is something 
more precious than security of tenure, 
and that is security of property; and 
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security of property has been very grobilly 
shaken by this Act. The pient 
found in existence rights whic: lasted 
unquestioned four centuries ; have 


taken away those rights; they ‘ha 
duced the rents that were being paid ; 
and‘ they have insured the tenants en- 
joyment of what they possessed, even 
though they broke the terms on which 
they held it. Various names may be 
attached to acts of this nature. The 
word “confiscation ” is objected to; but 
we will not quarrel about words. You 
may apply any term or euphemism that 
you please; but whether you call the 
process confiscating or conveying, the 
practical result is the same. Men do 
not believe in exceptional legislation, 
and they see that the effect has been to 
deprive them of their property—that 
legislation has been adopted in answer 
to agitation, and they look with dread 
upon a future which may produce new 
agitation with similar results. The noble | 
Earl the Secretary of State for India 
has told us, with an engaging frankness, 
which, no doubt, Irish landlords will 
greatly appreciate, that we cannot deal 
by force with a general resistance to 
rent; but that, when such a thing hap- 
pens, we have nothing to do but to find 
some legislation which shall conciliate 
the people. This is an important state- 
ment. It reveals the real motives which, 
in spite of all protestations, have guided 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But it is important more with reference 
to the future than with reference to the 
past. It is an indication of what the 
principles are which, in view of new diffi- 
culties and dangers, will guide Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It is an indication 
of what any classes possessing property 
in Ireland have to fear when the next 
agitation arises, when the next Liberal 
Government is in power, and when the 
question is again placed before them, 
whether they shall sustain the laws of 
property or keep together their Parlia- 
mentary majority. I do not anticipate 
that this measure will be looked back 
upon in the future as a great effort in 
the pacification of Ireland. I trust its 
failure will prevent any repetition; but 
it will be looked back to in distant times 
as a proof of the evil to which an exag- 
geration of our Parliamentary system 
and the degradation of our Party Go- 
vernment will lead yielding and unscru- 
pulous politicians. 
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Taz LORD OHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not shrink from repeating 
the substance of the opinions which I 
expressed at the time the Act was 
passed. The noble Marquess and those 
who sit behind him did not resist the 
second reading; and, therefore, they 
shared the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, and the course they adopted was 
highly honourable to them, for they 
looked upon it as an unavoidable poli- 
tical necessity ; and the only point upon 
which they may be open to reproach is 
that their present conduct has not been 
consistent with that course. I would re- 
peat what I said before, that the land- 
lords of Ireland are, at the present 
moment, in a far better position than 
they would have been if the Act had 
not been passed. It is very true that 
some Members of the Government ex- 
pressed the expectation that on the 
greater part of the estates in Ireland 
no reduction, or no material reduction, 
of rent would take place. But that 
they could give assurances, or that any- 
body acted on the faith of those assur- 
ances, I totally deny. The opinion, 
honestly entertained by those who ex- 
pressed it, was based upon information 
which was public to the whole world. 
I admit that to a greater extent than I, 
for one, expected rents have been re- 
duced, even upon some of the more con- 
siderable and better - managed estates. 
That they have been universally reduced 
is not a fact. There are not inconsider- 
able estates in the South of Ireland on 
which there have been either no reduc- 
tions, or reductions very far less in mag- 
nitude than the average reduction. If 
you compare the experience of England 
during these years of depression, and 
the rate of reductions of rent to which 
landlords have had to submit, and the 
distress of those who have been unable 
to get any rent at all because their 
farms have been thrown on their hands 
—if you compare these things with the 

resent condition of landlords in Ire- 
and, even after the reductions which 
have been made, it appears to me that 
the condition of landlords in Ireland, 
as regards both the amount and the 
receipt of their rents, is better at this 
moment than that of landlords in some 
very large districts in England. Al- 
though we might have hoped that 
the reductions would be less, we ought 
not to be astonished, considering all 
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the circumstances, that those reduc- 
tions should be as great as they are. 
The position of Irish landlords, who are 
now almost universally receiving their 
renfs, is very different indeed from their 
position when the Land Bill was intro- 
duced, and very different from the posi- 
tion in which they would be now if that 
Bill had not become law. If the Lord 
Lieutenant—who has been congratu- 
lated on ali sides upon the ability, firm- 
ness, and great patriotism which he has 
displayed in the administration of Irish 
affairs—were asked whether he believes 
that the present state of comparative 
peace, and order, and tranquillity would 
have been seen without such a remedial 
measure as the Land Act, I feel con- 
fident that my noble Friend would say 
that he does not believe it. Therefore, 
though some expectations may not have 
been fulfilled, others have not been dis- 
appointed. One expectation which I had 
has, certainly, not been fulfilled. When 
this House passed the Bill, and con- 
ducted it through Committee without 
any serious manifestations of hostility, I 
did expect that the subsequent conduct 
of noble Lords would be suchas to make 
it impossible for anyone to say that such 
drawbacks as there might be on the 
success of the measure were due in any 
manner to a want of co-operation on 
their part. I did think that the course 
taken by noble Lords from Ireland, and 
by others, interested like them in the 
ownership of Irish land, would be in 
harmony, after the passing of the mea- 
sure, with the course which they took 
when the Bill was passing through the 
House. What happened? The Com- 
missioners had scarcely done a stroke of 
work, when large and important meet- 
ings were held in Dublin and elsewhere, 
at which speeches were made by influen- 
tial persons denouncing the Bill almost 
before it had come into operation, calling 
it by many hard names, almost as hard 
as those suggested by the noble Mar- 
quess—I am not sure whether “‘ plunder” 
was not one, whether “spoliation ”’ was 
not another. With what hopes of suc- 
cess was the measure launched into life 
and action, when one of the two classes 
bound up with it, and whose interest it 
was to make it work for the best, de- 
clared itself in a spirit of hostility 
against it, and of distrust towards those 
who were to administer it? And now I 
come to this unhappy Committee. On 
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the 17th of February, 1882, your Lord- 
ships passed that vote, deprecated with 
all the force that we were able on the 
part of the Government. We felt that if 
any step could be taken more likely than 
another to prevent the measure from be- 
coming a final settlement, more likely to 
keep open wounds not yet closed, and 
to inflame them still more, it was the 
appointment of that Committee. We 
felt that so strongly that, as a Govern- 
ment, we declined to take any responsi- 
bility for the labours of that Commit- 
tee. We left the whcle responsibility to 
others. We thought it not conducive 
to the peace of Ireland, or to the con- 
tentment of the class either of land- 
lords or tenants. I felt at the time 
very strongly what was coming, and 
thought it my duty to warn the House 
of what would take place. All that I 
then said has come true. After that, a 
letter was written by my noble and 
learned Friend the Chairman of the 
Committee, whose absence this evening 
we all regret. He wrote a very civil 
letter, inviting Mr. Forster to attend 
before the Committee, and in that letter 
he said that the Committee did not con- 
sider it within the scope of the Reference 
made to them by the House to inquire 
into the correctness of any decision which 
the Land Commissioners or the Sub- 
Commissioners, in the exercise of their 
judicial functions, might arrive at. It 
was not thought right that Mr. Forster 
should attend. I do not know whether 
his declining to do so may have can- 
celled the statement contained in that 
letter ; but this I do know—that from the 
beginning to the end of the inquiries of 
the Committee there have been con- 
stant references to the decisions as to 
this estate and that. The books are full 
of them; and although the Committee 
may not have sat technically as a Court 
of Appeal, or under any of the condi- 
tions or safeguards indispensable for 
that purpose, they have, nevertheless, 
sat in judgment by wholesale upon the 
decisions of the Commissioners and 
Sub-Commissioners, and in detail upon 
the decisions in a great many cases. I 
must do justice to the noble Lords by 
admitting at once that they were placed 
in a position of much difficulty by the 
course which the Government, not out 
of temper, but from their sense of public 
duty, had taken. No doubt, the noble 
Lords who supported the appointment 
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of that Committee had not the assistance 
which, in ordinary circumstances, they 
might have had from those who differed 
from them. The responsibility was left 
upon them to determine, under those 
circumstances, whether they would pro- 
ceed or not, and to determine, if they did 
proeeed. how they would constitute and 

ow they would conduct their Com- 
mittee. My Lords, the Committee was 
constituted of a number of noble Lords, 
as honourable men as any in this 
House. I do not, however, know whe- 
ther it was necessary—if it was, it was 
an unfortunate necessity—that six Irish 
proprietors of land—some of them either 
actually or probably in the future in- 
terested in what the Commissioners 
might do, and who had taken, as they 
justly might, an active part, and who 
were likely afterwards to take an active 
part, in all the debates on the subject in 
this House—should be among the Mem- 
bers of that Committee. As has been 
already stated, the witnesses examined 
by that Committee may be divided into 
three classes—official persons, including 
the Commissioners and three of the 
Sub-Commissioners ; one gentleman, who 
had acted frequently as counsel for 
tenants; and 32 gentlemen, who were 
either landlords, agents for landlords, 
or solicitors or counsel who had acted, 
on the whole, for landlords. The one 
gentleman who had acted for tenants 
said nothing tending in any way what- 
ever to impeach any part of the conduct 
of the Commissioners. Well, I cannot 
but say that I think that was a very un- 
fortunate necessity which the Committee 
were under, if it was necessary to have 
such one-sided evidence. If it was not 
a necessity, then it was a very unfortu- 
nate error of judgment. It is still more 
to be regretted that, without taking any 
notice whatever of the statements and 
explanations of the Commissioners, they 
have adopted in their Report all the ad- 
verse suggestions made by that class of 
witnesses which represented the interest 
of the landlords. They examined, and, in 
their first Report, reported the evidence of 
all thethree ea A and the Secre- 
tary to the Commission. In their third 
Report they reported the evidence of 
three Sub-Commissioners—Mr. Reeve, 
Mr. Foley, and Mr. Baldwin. I have 
read with care the evidence of the three 
Commissioners; and I venture to think 
that evidence more creditable to them, 
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more straightforward and open, more 
satisfactory, more worthy of credit from 
the Committee could not be imagined ; 
but in the Report no credit appears 
to be given to any part of it. On the 
contrary, one would think from read- 
ing the Report, as far as its findings 
are concerned, that no such evidence had 
been given. The Commissioners fully 
explained the reason why they took the 
course which has been throughout mainly 
objected to as wrong, the course of not 
laying down rules or entering into expla- 
nations of the principles on which fair 
rents were to be ascertained. I hope pre- 
sently to give your Lordships a statement 
of the effect of their reasons, which, to my 
mind, are not only satisfactory, but abso- 
lutely conclusive. Mr. Foley’s evidence in 
substance confirmed the Commissioners’, 
and so did Mr. Reeve’s. Mr. Baldwin, 
it is true, was more critical of other 
persons, if not of the Commissioners 
themselves. I do not believe that Mr. 
Baldwin intended to throw discredit 
upon the Commissioners, or upon his 
own Oolleagues. But he seems to have 
placed little confidence in any man’s 
knowledge or judgment except his own; 
and, in the impartiality of his criticism, 
he did not spare the landlords, of whom 
he said— 

“In dealing with the administration of the 
Act, I have not seen much wisdom on the part 
of those who represent the landlords.” 

The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) has insisted that if there 
is anything criminatory in this Re- 
port of the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners, it is the Commissioners’ own 
fault, because they did not come forward 
when they were invited to do so to rebut 
the charges against them. But the 
Oommittee were well aware that the Go- 
vernment did not think it convenient 
that the work of the Commissioners 
and Sub-Commissioners should be in- 
terrupted by their attendance at this 
inquiry, nor did they think it would 
conduce to a successful discharge of their 
duties that they should come up and 
be examined more than was necessary. 
Under those circumstances, was it rea- 
sonable to suppose they would volunteer 
todo so? The Committee had reported 
in two thick Blue Books a mass of Evi- 
dence, in which there was nothing that 
has been, or that could be, made the 
foundation of any charges affecting the 
honour and integrity of the Oommis- 
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sioners or Sub-Commissioners in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Any fair man 
who reads the third and the final Report 
will, I think, say that the Committee 
ought to have adopted one of two modes 
of proceeding ; they might either have 
placed in their third Report some words 
which would have amounted to an in- 
vitation to the Commissioners to come 
in and contradict the evidence then 
reported if they chose; or they might 
have given notice to them that there 
was matter there which, in their view, 
required a reply, and to which, therefore, 
the Commissioners and Sub - Commis- 
sioners should have had ample oppor- 
tunity of replying. It was usual to take 
some such course as this, whenever, in 
the course of a public inquiry, high pub- 
lic functionaries were thought to be pre- 
judicially affected by any statements 
made ; but, in this case, nothing of the 
kind was done. It was no excuse to say, 
as was said in the final Report, that the 
Evidence contained in the third Report 
was issued a month or two beforehand, 
in order that those concerned might have 
their attention directed to it, and answer 
it if they could. Why was it not so 
stated in the third Report itself? Why 
was the explanation of that motive or 
purpose reserved for the final Report, 
when, before the Committee at all events, 
no answer could be given? The noble 
Marquess has now adopted and reite- 
rated the imputations against the Sub- 
Commissioners, although he does not, 
in express words, apply them to the Com- 
missioners-in-Chief. There are different 
ways of doing things, and the more in- 
direct is not always the better way. It 
seems to me that the insinuation in the 
final Report of the Committee conveys a 
charge quite as offensive against the 
Commissioners as if it were put more 
directly. As to the charge itself, I was 
sorry to hearthe noble Marquessre-affirm 
it. The Lord President has told us that 
every one of the Oommissioners has 
denied it in fact; and although Mr. 
Foley and Mr. Baldwin, the persons 
directly charged by the evidence of Mr. 
Smith, were afterwards examined by the 
Committee, no question was put to them 
in regard to those arithmetical coinci- 
dences on which so much stress has been 
laid. Mr. Baldwin, though not told that 
such a charge had been made against 
him, spontaneously denied it, as relating 
to himself. Mr. Foley knew nothing 
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about it, and the course of his examina- 
tion did not suggest anything of the 
kind. It seems to me that there is 
a very obvious explanation in the fact 
that, when impartial persons have to 
judge between different valuations, all 
of which may, from different points of 
view, be honestly made, the results ar- 
rived at by a fair and independent judg- 
ment are often such as nearly to coincide 
with those which might be obtained by 
splitting the difference. It has been 
said that the Commissioners should 
have laid down rules. The Act of Par- 
liament laid down rules, and the Com- 
missioners would have been acting im- 
properly and against the law had they 
laid down other rules, at variance with, 
or in addition to, those rules. If an 
attempt had been made to frame defi- 
nitions they would have knocked their 
heads against a wall on one side or the 
other. Their definitions would certainly 
have been accused of being too beneficial 
either to the landlords or to the tenants. 
Professor Baldwin, who is quoted as com- 
plaining that the Commissioners ought 
to have given some directions for which 
he asked, and which it would really 
have been most improper for them to 
give, professed himself to have acted on 
definite principles; but, when asked 
what they were, they turned out to be 
only his own knowledge, and skill, and 
experience, and such information as 
might be obtained from any ordinary 
books on land valuation. Witnesses who 
attended before the Committee said that 
any attempt to lay down definitions would 
have led to interminable litigation. It 
is said that it is the common practice of 
Courts of Justice to give reasons for 
their judgments. So it is upon matters 
of law, and upon matters of law it has 
been the practice of these Courts. But 
it has never been the practice in this 
country to give reasons for verdicts or 
awards, in trials turning upon matters 
of fact, which are the subject of refer- 
ence to arbitrators, juries, or Judges dis- 
charging the duties of jurors. In con- 
clusion, I have to say that I am myself 
entirely satisfied with the answers now 
given by the Oommissioners to the 
charges brought against them. 

Tae Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he must protest against the attempt 
which had been made to diseredit the 
evidence taken by the Commissioners, 
by the assertion that the witnesses exa- 
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mined were all on one side. Tho Oom- 
mittee had done their utmost to procure 
the best available evidence. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


SCOTLAND—THE ORKNEY ISLANDS— 
THE “HEN AND CHICKENS” ROCK. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
Lords Commissioners, in order to obtain 
prompt and effectual security for ship- 
ping in the neighbourhood of the “‘ Hen 
and Chickens’’ Rock, coast of Orkney, 
will order the erection of a perch on the 
reef by the district surveying officer, as 
was done in the Easdaile Channel, 
August 1848? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in re- 
ply, said, that it was a matter rather for 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights 
or the Board of Trade than for the Ad- 
miralty. 

House adjourned at One o'clock, a.m., 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 27th July 1883. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Surrixy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [July 26] reported. 

Pusuic Brrts—Leave—Constabulary and Police 
Administration (Ireland), debate adjourned. 
Committee — Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
[190] [Second Night]—n.r.; Supreme Court 

of Judicature (Funds, &c.) * [270]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Parochial Charities (Lon- 
don) (re-comm. ) [216]. 

Considered as amended—Agricultural Holdings 
(England) [272]; Railway Passenger Duty, 
&c. * [219]. 

Third Reading—Greenwich Hospital®* [253], 
and passed; Statute of Frauds Amendment 
[204], put of. 


NOTICE OF AUENDUENT. 
Soon — 

SUEZCANAL COMPANY (FUTURE NEGO- 
TIATIONS)—SIR STAFFORD NORTH- 
COTE’S MOTION. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS gave 
Notice that he would move, as an 
Amendment to Mr. Norwood’s proposed 
Amendment to Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
proposed Motion, to move to leave 
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out all after the words ‘‘ this House’’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words— 


“ Having regard to the recent Correspondence 
between M. de Lesseps and the Prime Minister, 
thinks it necessary to declare that it maintains 
its entire freedom of judgment in regard to all 
matters connected with the question of water 
communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea.” 


QUESTIONS. 

Te 
IRELAND—PROVINCE OF ULSTER— 
COUNTY VALUATION. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Seore- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Valuation Office would have any 
difficulty in preparing a Return showing 
the number of tenements valued at £4 
in Parliamentary boroughs in Ireland, 
distinguishing each borough; and also 
the number of holdings in each county 
in Ulster valued at £11 10s. or any in- 
termediate sum up to and excluding £12, 
distinguishing each county ; whether he 
is aware that complaint is made of a 
systematic policy of excluding Catholics 
from the Franchise by rating them at a 
figure just outside the qualifying amount; 
and, whether the proper authorities will 
oppose any objection if application is 
made by the parties interested, where 
some trivial valuation excludes froma 
vote, to increase this to the qualifying 
amount when the holder is willing to 
pay rates and taxes on the higher figure ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that such a Return could be prepared, 
but that it is a question whether it could 
not be more accurately done by the 
clerks of the several Unions than by the 
Valuation Department. In any case it 
would take a considerable time; but if 
the hon. Member sets store by it I will 
communicate with the Local Government 
Board. With regard to the second para- 
graph of the Question, I am not aware 
of any such complaint being made, and 
the head of the Valuation Department 
assures me that he is quite satisfied that 
there is no ground for it. I am advised 
that alterations in valuation can only be 
made in accordance with the statutory 
requirements in that behalf, and that the 
suggestion in the last paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question could not legally 
be carried out. The statutory require- 
ments seem to be very strict. 

Mr. DAWSON: With reference to 
this Question, I beg to ask the right 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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hon. Gentleman, Whether he is aware 
that though the law gives every £4 oc- 
eupier in Ireland the right to vote, the 
Collector General’s Act in Dublin pre- 
vents him rating anyone for the fran- 
chise whose valuation is not above £8 ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked, 
Whether the demand of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan was not met by a Re- 
turn ordered on the 6th of April last? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Return 
at present before the House would not 
meet the demand of the hon. Member, 
because he wished to have the words 
‘at and under £4.”’ He was quite aware 
that the anomalous state of things com- 
plained of by the right hon. Member 
(Mr. Dawson) existed in Dublin. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—ARRESTS FOR MURDER, 
CONSPIRACY TO MURDER, AND 
TREASON-FELONY. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, How many arrests 
have taken place since the passing of 
the Crimes Act for murder, conspiracy 
to murder, and treason felony, how 
long each person was imprisoned before 
being committed for trial; how many 
adjournments took place during the pre- 
liminary hearings; and, how long each 
prisoner committed wasconfined between 
the committal and the Assizes; whether, 
in any cases, Assizes passed by, without 
such prisoners being tried, if this was on 
the ground that the Crown were not 
ready, can he explain the reason; how 
many prisoners are now awaiting for 
next Winter Assizes where the Crown 
opposed bail, and how long they will be 
confined before trial can be had; and, 
whether the Lord Lieutenant could do 
anything to expedite the trials of these 
prisoners ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, said, 
there had been several cases of murder, 
and conspiracy to murder, which had 
been postponed. There might have been 
some cases of treason-felony ; but they 
must have been few. In some cases the 
postponement had been caused by the 
absence of material witnesses, and in 
others by the fact that additional evi- 
dence had been procured, particularly in 
cases which had recently been before the 
Assizes. He was most anxious to acce- 
lerate the trial of all cases where it 
could be done consistently with justice. 
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The detailed information asked for by 
the hon. Member would take three weeks 
to procure, and could not be given in 
answer to a Question. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that he 
would move for this information as a 
Return. He presumed that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in the in- 
terests of law and order, would have no 
objection to give it, for the action of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was practically an- 
nulled in Ireland owing to the course 
pursued by the Executive. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
A GUARDIAN—CARNAMONEY DIVI- 
SION OF THE MAGHERAFELT UNION. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether Mr. Louis Smyth, one of the 

candidates for the office of Poor Law 

Guardian for the Oarnamoney division 

of the Magherafelt Union, demanded a 

sworn inquiry into the circumstances at- 

tending the election for that division in 

March last, alleging that he had been 

elected by a majority of votes, but that 

the return had been falsified by the mis- 
conduct of the returning officer and his 
assistant; whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board, on Mr. Smyth’s memorial, 
granted an inquiry, but before the in- 
quiry could be held, and without notice 
to Mr. Smyth, directed a supplemental 
election to be held, at which Mr. Smyth’s 
opponent was declared elected without 
opposition ; whether, when the promised 
inquiry into the validity of the March 
election came to be held, the inspector 
stated that his instructions from the 

Local Government Board forbade him to 

enter into a scrutiny of the votes given 

at that election, on the ground that the 
supplemental election ordered by the 

Local Government Board could not be 

affected by the voting at the impugned 

election; whether Mr. Smyth declined 
to be a party to an inquiry which ignored 
his claim to have been duly elected, on 
the strength of which the inquiry was 
originally demanded ; and, whether it 
was competent to the Local Government 

Board, after ordering an inquiry, to pre- 

judge that claim by directing a fresh 

election without notice to Mr. Smyth ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The voting at 
the March election for the Carnamoney 

Division was returned as equal; and, 

therefore, no candidate was elected. Mr. 

Smyth, one of the candidates, demanded 
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a scrutiny of the votes; but he showed 
no grounds for it, and it could not be 
ordered merely on his general allegation 
that he believed he ought to have had a 
majority. A new election was ordered. 
Mr. Smyth did not stand; but I am in- 
formed a candidate in his stead was 
elected—I mean a candidate belonging 
to the same way of thinking. Subse- 
quently, I thought it necessary to direct 
an inquiry into matters connected with 
the action of the Returning Officer in 
this and some other divisions, and it was 
before the Inspector who was holding 
this inquiry that Mr. Smyth appeared, 
and again demanded a scrutiny of the 
votes. The Inspector properly declined 
to comply with this demand, as there 
was still no grounds for it, and Mr. 
Smyth then retired. I have received 
the Inspector’s Report, which is very full, 
and it shows that there wore irregula- 
rities in different electoral divisions, and 
I hope, in one case, to be able to annul 
the election. The order for the supple- 
mental election was issued before the 
inquiry was ordered, and not afterwards, 
as alleged ; and the result of the investi- 
gation, if Mr. Smyth had chosen to pur- 
sue it, could not have had the effect of 
establishing him as the Guardian of the 
Carnamoney electoral division. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Was not Mr. Smyth’s 
claim originally that he had been ac- 
tually elected, and was not the Inspector 
prevented from trying out that question 
by the way the inquiry was held ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board, in any case, had no 
power to override an election; they 
could not have declared Mr. Smyth 
elected ; he did not give specific grounds 
to enable a scrutiny to be held. He 
only gave the general belief of his 


party. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
INFORMER WALSH. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the remarks by 
Baron Dowse on the informer Walsh, 
as follows :— 


“ A worse specimen of humanity, if the word 
humanity could be applied to such a person, 
never in the whole course of my experience, 
which I am sorry to say is rather long, have 
I met with than this man Walsh. The jury 
should be careful before they believe the evi- 
dence of such a man;” 
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and, whether it is the fact that the in- 
former was the chief witness, that the 
jury acquitted the prisoners; and, who 
is responsible for employing Walsh in 
the case ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, said, 
he had seen the remarks quoted by the 
hon. Member, and, no doubt, the quota- 
tion was accurate. Walsh was the chief 
witness in the case; but there were 
others, and their evidence was all con- 
sidered by the jury in acquitting the 
prisoners. It was, nevertheless, in his 
opinion, the bounden duty of the Ad- 
visers of the Crown to have the case 
fully and fairly investigated; and it by 
no means followed, because a man by 
his own confession had been implicated 
in a great crime, that he was not truth- 
ful, although the jury was perfectly 
justified in declining to act upon his 
evidence, as in this case. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. and 

learned Gentleman has not answered the 
latter part of my Question—who is re- 
sponsible for employing Walsh, and 
also how much Walsh will get for the 
job? 
: Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, he en- 
tirely demurred to the use of the word 
‘‘employed.”’ The authorities entrusted 
with the investigation of crime, when 
they found a man could give important 
information in reference to atrocious 
crimes like murder, were bound to take 
his evidence; and if they considered 
there was a case to go to the jury they 
were bound to submit it. As to the 
other portion of the Question he could 
not answer. 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED 
EMIGRATION. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is correct that a party 
of ‘‘assisted emigrants”’ intending to 
leave for America were not allowed to 
embark at Glasgow, and have been re- 
turned to Ireland in a state of extreme 
destitution ; and, whether he can state 
how many emigrants have been sent 
away by the Irish Poor Law authorities, 
and how many have been sent back 
from the United States ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am glad to 
say the statement is not correct as re- 
gards any emigrants assisted either by 


Mr. Healy 
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the Government or the Poor Law autho- 
rities. I believe it is true with regard 
to some persons who were sent by pri- 
vate charity to Glasgow for the purpose 
of emigrating from thence. They have 
since been returned to their homes. As 
to the second inquiry, about 10,500 per- 
sons have been assisted by the Govern- 
ment to emigrate to the United States— 
that is to say, more have been assisted ; 
but that number have gone out with 
Government assistance, and of these, 
seven families, consisting of 27 persons, 
have been sent back from the United 
States. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked if any 
provision had been made by the Go- 
vernment with regard to their future 
destination ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. Very 
careful inquiry had been made into the 
circumstances under which they were 
sent back; but they are, at present, in 
Ireland. I may say, though it is very 
difficult to get exact statistics about this, 
that a considerable number of persons 
—I fanvy a great deal more than 27— 
have been sent back from the United 
States to other countries than Ireland 
under the influence of the same con- 
siderations. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
Irishmen have been sent back to other 
countries ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. The 
report of Irishmen being sent back to 
other countries is entirely incorrect. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman give the amount 
of money paid for the emigration of 
these 10,000 persons ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I should be sorry 
to say from recollection the precise man- 
ner in which the £100,000 allotted by 
Parliament has been distributed ; but, 
roughly speaking, it has been entirely 
spent and allotted in preparing for emi- 
gration, or emigrating something like 
18,000 or 19,000 persons, of whom 10,000 
or 11,000 have been emigrated with the 
assistance of Government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman prepared to make any 
statement as to the steps that will be 
taken in assisted emigration from Ire- 
land in the future? I think the Prime 
Minister intended that we should have 
an opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. GLADSTONH said, there would 
be an opportunity for reviving the sub- 
jeot on the Tramways (Ireland) Bill. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAIN- 
AGE (IRELAND)—THE BARROW 
DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Barrow Drainage Works are likely to 
be carried out; and, if so, whether care 
shall be taken that no injury shall arise 
to the borough of Carlow, or the lands 
in its vicinity ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Surveys of the 
Barrow are now being made; but it is 
premature to talk of a drainage scheme 
having been conceived, and still more 
to mention a time for beginning it. I 
understand that a proper system of 
arterial drainage is expected to improve 
the sanitary condition of the towns in 
the Barrow Valley, in which Carlow 
would, no doubt, participate. Oare 
would certainly be taken to do no in- 
jury to any town or its neighbouring 
lands. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA—INTRODUC- 
TION FROM INDIA. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether his 
attention has been called to statements 
that the cholera in Egypt was introduced 
from India; whether it is true that in 
the first week in June, three weeks be- 
fore the outbreak at Damietta, there were 
nearly 1,200 deaths from cholera re- 
ported in the Bombay Presidency districts 
of Khandesh, Poona, Thana, Nassick, 
Ahmednagar, Belgaum, and Sholapur ; 
whether the cholera was of a very viru- 
lent type; and, whether he can state if 
all cases were reported to Government ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: In the first week 
in June there were 1,161 deaths from 
cholera in the districts named by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. There is 
no reason to suppose that these figures 
are understated. The population of the 
districts affected is over 6,000,000, which 
gives a cholera death rate of 9°86 per 
1,000 per annum. We have no infor- 
mation that the cholera was of a very 
virulent type. As regards the first part 
of the Question, I informed the hon. 
Member on the 9th instant that during 
the last six months cholera had been 
little, if at all, more prevalent in Indian 
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ports than it usually is; and I quoted 
statistics on the subject. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man has not stated whether all cases 
have been reported to the Government. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I stated that 1,161 
cases had been reported, and it was not 
supposed there were any more. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I wish to give 
Notice that on Monday I will ask, e- 
ther it is true, that during the week 
ending the 80th May, there were 636 
cases of cholera and 278 deaths from 
cholera in the Poona District, and 395 
cases and 220 deaths in the Thana Dis- 
trict; and whether this proportion of 
deaths proves the virulence of the epi- 
demic? Further, whether, in reference 
to some districts, as in Ahmednagar, the 
official Reports fail to give any statistics 
but confine themselves to the statement 
there was ‘‘ cholera throughout the dis- 
trict ?”’ 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Can the Go- 
vernment say whether any case has been 
reported of any Indian vessels leaving 
any Indian ports for Egypt with cholera 
cases on board during the year? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
That is a Question of considerable im- 
portance; and I must ask the hon. 
Member to give Notice of it. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON asked, whether 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had received any confirmation of 
a report, sent upon the authority of 
Messrs. Cook, to the effect that cholera 
was materially decreasing in Egypt ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The last telegram with regard to the 
deaths at Cairo, undoubtedly, shows a 
considerable decrease in the number of 
deaths from cholera. I have not yet 
received to-day the ordinary telegram 
from Cairo, which arrives in the after- 
noon; but I do not wish to attach too 
great importance to these figures, be- 
cause there can be no doubt there are 
unreported deaths; and it would be 
better in this case not to be precipitate 
and take too favourable a view of the 
circumstances. I certainly hope that the 
turn has come. The official figures prove 
that there is room for hope; but I can 
say nothing more. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked whe- 
ther the noble Lord could confirm the 
report that the Khedive had personally 
visited the cholera hospitals in Cairo at 
the risk of his life ? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; I can confirm the report that 
the Khedive has shown very great 
courage, and has visited the hospitals at 
Cairo. I may also state that his action 
in the matter has produced a very ex- 
cellent moral effect. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked, whether the 
noble Lord was aware that the Empress 
Eugénie had habitually visited cholera 
patients in hospitals; and whether he 
thought it extraordinary that a man 
should do what a woman had habitually 
done? 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
should like to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, If the General Officer com- 
manding in Egypt has sent any informa- 
tion with regard to the health of the 
troops, and especially of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry now at Ram- 
leh, near Alexandria? There is very 
great uneasiness in many quarters with 
regard to this regiment. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I gave yesterday the latest telegrams 
which I had received from the General 
Officer, especially in reference to the 
troops at Ramleh. I have heard nothing 
more since then. I received yesterday 
afternoon the nominal return of deaths 
from cholera in Egypt, and as soon as I 
have compared them these will be sent 
to the papers. 


ENGLAND—REPORTED CASES OF 
CHOLERA, 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to know whether the Govern- 
ment has received any information, 
confirmatory or otherwise, of the re- 
port that cholera has appeared in this 
country ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Those 
suspicious cases which have been in- 
vestigated during the last fortnight have 
all proved to be cases, by the Report of 
the medical men, of simple cholera. 
There certainly appears to be no Asiatic 
or epidemic cholera in this country ; and, 
so far as I know, there is none in Europe 
up to the present time. I may add, for 
the information of the House and of the 
public, that the deaths from simple 
cholera in this country are not up to 
their ordinary average at present. Last 
week the number of deaths in London 
from simple cholera was only half the 
average. 
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SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—COMMUNIOA. 
TIONS FROM FOREIGN POWERS. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, Whether he will state tothe House 

the substance of the communications, or 

lay upon the Table the communications, 
addressed to Her Majesty’s Government 
by Foreign Powers upon the subject of 
the late Agreement regarding the Suez 

Canal, and especially the communica- 

tions from Germany, Austria, and Italy ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The only communication from any 
Foreign Power addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is that from the 
Porte, to which I referred in my reply 
to my right hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) on the 19th 
instant. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the noble Lord had not yesterday stated 
that communications had been received 
from Russia and France ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I tried to explain yesterday that com- 
munications had been received in reply 
to Lord Granville’s Circular Despatch, 
which was sent to Foreign Powers gene- 
rally, relative to a different matter. If 
the right hon. Gentleman has not for- 
gotten that Circular Despatch, the dif- 
ference of opinion that arose between 
us yesterday would not have taken place. 
I stated yesterday that replies had been 
received to that Despatch from Russia 
and France. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether it was the fact that a protest 
had been received from Germany against 
the proposals of the Government, and 
against the monopoly of M. de Lesseps? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have already distinctly said that no 
communications have been received. 

Sm STAFFORD NOETHCOTE : 
Will the answers that have been re- 
ceived from Russia and France be in- 
cluded in the Papers about to be pub- 
lished ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I stated yesterday that they would be 
included in the Blue Book, which will 
be delivered to hon. Members either to- 
day or to-morrow. 


EGY PT—“ ADMINISTRATIVE 
ANARCHY.” 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the alleged ‘‘ administrative anarchy ” 
in Egypt, and to the statements made 
by the correspondents of English Papers 
now in that country, especially to those 
published in the ‘‘ Times ’’ on Monday, 
the 28rd of July— 

‘Trustworthy reports from the interior show 
that the administrative anarchy is almost be- 
yond credence. Every official is trying to thwart 
some other, and rejoicing at every calamity, the 
cause of which he hopes to attribute to his 
rival. From one end of the country to the 
other, from Sherif Pasha down to the meanest 
effendi, both country and people have proved 
themselves beyond all expectation incapable of 
self-government. It may be safely said that 
the hardships and cruelties of Ismail’s despotic 
thirteen years did not exceed those of the 
last four months of experimental self-govern- 
ment ;”’ 
to the further statements in the ‘‘ Times” 
of Wednesday, the 25th of July— 


“ The utter breakdown of the whole adminis- 
tration has now become apparent, and, like the 
cholera, is no longer confined to the villages. 
Nothing saves the present Ministry from dis- 
missal but the impossibility of finding less in- 
capable men in the country. We are almost 
face to face with an alternative long foreseen, 
and which Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty only 
served to stave off—namely, of undertaking the 
complete administration of the country, or of 
leaving it literally to‘ stew in its own juice ;’”’ 
also the similar statements in other 
leading newspapers; and, what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government, who are now 
in Military occupation of Egypt, propose 
to take in order to remedy this adminis- 
trative anarchy? The hon. Member 
added that his Question referred to a 
remarkable statement in the correspond- 
ence of a daily journal which had ap- 
peared that morning relative to the state 
of affairs in Cairo. He begged to ask 
whether the noble Lord’s attention had 
been called to the communication to 
which he had referred ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL also wished to ask 
whether the administrative anarchy in 
Egypt is not largely due to the fact that 
the Egyptian people possess no resources 
for employing high class native talent, 
and that a large number of highly paid 
foreign officials had fled from their posts 
before the cholera ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
will answer the Question on the Paper. 
As I informed the hon. Member yester- 
day, it is impossible for me to make 
any statement on this subject beyond 





what I have already made in reply to | Secretary of State for India, If he will 
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the numerous Questions addressed to 
me during the last few days in regard 
to it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that as the noble Lord was not as much 
responsible for the state of things in 
Egypt as the Prime Minister was, he 
would ask the latter whether he was not 
in a position to answer the last para- 
graph of the Question on the Paper? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not read 
the Question. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
he felt that the Prime Minister should 
have the advantage of Notice ; and, 
therefore, he begged to give Notice that 
on Monday he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government, who were now in military 
occupation of Egypt, proposed to take 
to remedy the existing administrative 
anarchy in that country; and he would 
further ask why, as full warning had 
been given that such a deplorable state 
of things would result, steps had not 
been taken to prevent the terrible suffer- 
ing which had fallen on the Egyptian 
people ? 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE MAGISTRACY— 
MR. WALLACE, DISTRICT JUDGE OF 
CUDDAPAH. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Why Mr. 
Wallace, District Judge of Cuddapah, 
Madras, has been suspended ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The case of Mr. 
Wallace is at present under the conside- 
ration of the Government of India, whose 
views upon it have not yet been laid 
before the Secretary of State. I am, 
therefore, unable at present to make 
any statement on the subject. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would ask 
whether Mr. Wallace had been sus- 
pended for charging a senior Member 
of the Council with accepting presents 
from Natives; whether, Mr. Wallace 
having declined to withdraw those 
charges, his case was referred to the 
Secretary of State; and, whether this 
Gentleman would have an impartial 
inquiry, not one conducted under the 
orders of the Madras Government ? 


INDIA (MYSORE) GOLD MINING COM- 
PANIES—CONCESSIONS TO BRITISH 
OFFICIALS, &c.—THE REPORT. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
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inquire whether the officials affected b 


the inquiry into their connection wit 
the Mysore gold mining transactions are 
opposing the presentation of the Govern- 
ment Report on the subject during the 
present Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Tho Question of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan will 
be sent to the Viceroy by to-day’s mail. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—IN- 
CREASE OF CASES. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If his 
attention has been called to the increase 
of patients at the Naval and Military 
Hospitals at Stoke and Stonehouse 
(Devon); the number at the first place 
being 184 against 118, and, at the 
second, 100 against 45, as compared 
with ten weeks of the same period last 
year, when the Oontagious Diseases 
Acts were in forco; and, whether any 
steps will be taken by the Government 
to check the ravages of disease among 
our soldiers and sailors ? 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said he had not yet had time 
to examine the statistics, they only 
having appeared on the Paper this 
morning; but he would reply to the 
Question on Monday. 


ARMY—THE 21st HUSSARS. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
a fact that the 21st Hussars, now sta- 
tioned in Dublin, have been, for several 
months past, five Officers short of the 
complement laid down by the official 
Army List; whether the annual Mess 
and Band Subscriptions of these five 
Officers, wanting to complete the estab- 
lishment, are lost to the funds of the 
regiment; and, if there is any intention 
to take immediate steps to fill up the 
five vacancies ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There are five vacancies for subalterns 
in the 21st Hussars, which have gradu- 
ally accrued during the last few months. 
The Mess subscriptions of these officers 
are lost to the regiment; but the Band 
subscriptions are not paid by subalterns. 
There is at present a paucity of candi- 
dates for commissions in the Cavalry; 
but the measures to be taken for filling 
vacancies are now under consideration. 


Mr. O' Donnell 
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EGYPT—CHARGES AGAINST THE 
KHEDIVE. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther any substantial evidence has been 
communicated to him in corroboration 
of the anonymous assertion contained in 
the indictment against the Khedive of 
Egypt by the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock, or in any shape sufli- 
cient cause has been shown for a serious 
inquiry into this charge against the 
Prince whom we maintain in Egypt ; or, 
if not, whether he will announce that no 
such charge is entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I may say, at any rate, 
as much as this—that nothing has been 
made known to us in corroboration, 
down to the present time, of these state- 
ments without name to which my hon. 
Friend refers. Nothing has occurred 
which at all tends to shake the confi- 
dence which our experience of the cha- 
| racter of the Khedive, for some consider- 
| abletime under very tryingcircumstances, 
| has led us to repose in him. I have no 
| further remark to make in regard to the 
| Question. 
| Mr. O'DONNELL asked whether the 
| guarantee of safety asked for had yet 
been given to the witnesses who had 
offered to come forward and give evi- 
dence on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not able to 
give—and I do not propose to give— 
any further answer at the present 
moment. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SATURDAY 
SITTINGS. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in the event of time not being 
found to finish the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Bill, and to deal with 
the Local Government (Scotland) Bill, 
he will consider the advisability of a 
Sitting on Saturday to dispose of the 
Scotch Bills? 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, he hoped he might be per- 
mitted to ask whether it was in his re- 
collection that last year, when the 
Scoteh Members endured a Saturday 
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Sitting, it was at the close of the Session 
of a very exceptional character, and was 
for the promotion of measures about 
which there was a very general agree- 
ment; but that, in the present Session, 
there was nothing of a remarkable cha- 
racter that he knew of, and the measures 
to which the Question referred were 
susceptible, at all events, of great 
varieties of opinion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I know that the 
House of Commons is very averse to 
Saturday Sittings; but, at the same 
time, these Sittings are usually reverted 
to towards quite the close of the Ses- 
sion; and when the time has arrived 
when Gentlemen had to make their 
choice between sitting on Saturday and 
postponing the Prorogation for a day, 
then the question becomes rather pinch- 
ing, and that reluctance and natural 
horror which they feel to Saturday Sit- 
tings begins to be a little abated. With 
regard to these Bills, I am in hopes that 
we may be able to deal with them in the 
course of next week. But I certainly 
should hold myself free—though I do 
not wish to press unduly on the incli- 
nation of the House—as we should then 
be in the month of August, and looking 
forward to the early close of Business— 
if we are not able to deal with the 
Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill 
conclusively, and with the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Scotland) Bill as to its 
second reading in the course of next 
week, I should think it quite convenient, 
and according to the spirit of our usual 
proceedings, to submit to the House 
that we should have a Sitting on Satur- 
day. 

Dr. CAMERON trusted the Prime 
Minister would let the House know as 
early as possible whether there was to 
be a Saturday Sitting next week. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will endeavour 
to do that. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE gave Notice that 
when it was proposed to hold a Satur- 
day Sitting for the disposal of Scotch 
Business, he should oppose the Motion, 
because it would come to be a precedent 
of a very unpleasant character, to con- 
sider that a Scotch Saturday was the 
obvious way of dealing with Scotch 
Business. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give a Saturday 
for Irish Business, he and his Friends 
would be very glad. 


{Jury 27, 1883} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—mtttinten 
EAST INDIA (EXPENDITURE). 
RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Main Question [8th May], 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ne- 
cessary that early steps be taken to reduce the 
expenditure of India.’”"—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 

And which Amendment was, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“and this House regrets the decision arrivéd at 
by Her Majesty’s Government to cast a further 
burden upon the Revenues of India in order to 
meet the extraordinary charges incurred by that 
Government on account of the Military expe- 
dition to Egypt.” —(Mr. Onslow.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 

Debate resumed. 


Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
in i 2ry: the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Onslow) he was not 
actuated by any sentimental motive. As 
his constituents were taxpayers, he could 
not allow such a motive to influence 
him. He was guided by a sense of 
their duty to India in these matters. All 
he desired was that justice, and only 
simple justice, should be done to India. 
He thought justice required that this ex- 
traordinary charge should not be thrown 
on India. When this matter was pre- 
viously before the House, they were told 
by the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) that the proposed settlement 
had been accepted by the Government of 
India. He was sure that the noble 
Marquess said so in the utmost good 
faith ; but, still, when they came to see 
the Papers, it appeared that what the 
Government of India did was not to 
accept the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government as a satisfactory settlement 
of the question, but to reserve their pro- 
test, only thanking Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for what they got on the prin- 
ciple that half a loaf was better than no 
bread. The Viceroy and his Council had 
unanimously expressed, in very ee | 
terms, their view that this charge shoul 
not be imposed on the people of India ; 
and, so far as he knew, they still main- 
tained that view. In the matter of Egypt, 
he contended, India had no interest what- 
ever. The Government of India had in 
no shape or degree been consulted in 
this matter, and there was no reason 
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at all why India should be called on to 
pay. It was quite clear that, as‘a mat- 
ter of strict right, it was impossible that 
we could demand this from the Govern- 
ment of India; and if, as a matter of 
equity, we said to India that she was 
more or less directly concerned in the 
Suez Canal, and we should make that 
country pay, he would meet that with 
another plea in equity, and say that 
India was poor, and that we had already 
swept away part of her Revenue arising 
from import duties. Besides, it now 
turned out in the accounts that India 
owed this country arrears amounting to 
£2,000,000. The only possible interest 
India had in Egypt was in the Suez 
Canal, and England had a greater in- 
terest in that respect ; while the Colonies, 
whom we did not venture to ask to eon- 
tribute, had equally a substantial inte- 
rest. The whole of the ordinary charges 
had already been placed to the debit of 
India, and would be charged in the same 
way as in the Abyssinian War. He 
thought that a sufficient contribution in 
respect of the Suez Canal. He saw no jus- 
tice, however, in seeking to lay upon her 
these extraordinary charges in addition. 
He was inclined to think, with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson), that the Suez Canal would 
have been as safe, or safer, if Arabi had 
been the Ruler of Egypt at this moment. 
If they were going to have a Native 
Ruler in Egypt at all, they must go on 
the Darwinian principle of natural se- 
lection, and let the strongest man come 
to the top. He appealed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in justice to India, 
to accept, even at the last hour, the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Guildford 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER agreed that 
British rule had proved a great blessing 
to India; but England owed a great deal 
to India. In his opinion, they ought 
not to impose upon Indian taxpayers 
burdens incurred for Imperial purposes. 
The people of India were not only a 
poor and highly taxed people, but they 
were unrepresented in that House. This 
war was undertaken for Imperial pur- 
oses; and as to the keeping open the 
Suez Canal, that was as important to 
Australia as it was to India, and yet no 
contribution had been asked from the 
Australian Colonies. He heartily sup- 
orted the Amendment of his hon. 
riend (Mr. Onslow), because he thought 


Sir George Campbelt 
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the people of India ought not to be 
called upon to contribute to the expenses 
of this war. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he intended 
to vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Guildford, for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, he objected to 
call on the people of India to pay any 
part of the expense of the Egyptian 
War, because the Government of India 
was never consulted as to the war before 
it was undertaken. It was said that it 
was impossible to consult them—that 
there was not time. Still, the fact re- 
mained; and he should like to quote 
what was said by the Viceroy and his 
Council in the despatch of the 4th of 
August, 1882. In passing, he wished to 
say that he could not understand how 
anyone could read that Paper without 
feeling how strong was the case of India. 
It was a most able Paper, and well 
worth perusal. In paragraph 20 the 
Government said— 

“We are intrusted with the government of 
India; we are in close contact with the Indian 
people ; we are in a position to watch the cur- 
rents of public opinion in India ; we are directly 
responsible for the tranquillity of the country ; 
and it seems to us, therefore, that we are better 
able than anyone in England, however eminent 
or experienced, can possibly be, to judge of the 
financial and political effects and bearing of a 
measure so important to Indian interests as a 
sudden and unexpected demand for a large and 
indefinite war contribution. We can scarcely 
conceive any subject upon which the Govern- 
ment of India, as representing, however imper- 
fectly, the people of this country, can have a 
clearer or better claim to be heard.” 


But they were not heard, and that was 
a strong argument against imposing on 
them this contribution. Again, he wished 
to observe that the people of India had 
no representation in that House, nor in 
the Government here, except that one 
Member of the Cabinet was Secretary of 
State for India. The interest of India 
in the results of the war was remote and 
vague, except so far as respected the 
maintenance of the Suez Canal. But 
Australia was just as much interested as 
India in the Canal, and yet the Prime 
Minister seemed to laugh at the idea of 
a subvention from the Australian Colo- 
nies towards the expenses of the war. 
He could not see the distinction. The 
fact was, he supposed, that they knew 
that Australia would not pay, and India 
could not refuse to pay. But that was 
not all. He considered that the poverty 
of the people of India was so great that 
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they ought not to impose on them any 
new burden. So long as they were 
compelled to put a duty on salt in India 
he could not help feeling strongly op- 
posed to any such proposal. So thought, 
also, the Government of India. In their 
despatch of the Ist of September, 1882, 
they said, paragraph 13— 

“The poverty of the poe of India is a fact 
which is notorious, and, indeed, has been so 
frequently discussed that it is unnecessary that 
we should dwell on it at any length. That 
poverty is abundantly attested by the prevailing 
low rate of wages, by the statistics which show 
the pressure of the population on the soil, by 
the absence of accumulated capital, and by the 
rough calculation which has recently been made 
that the average income per head of population 
is only Rs27 a year [say £2 5s]. It is clear at 
a glance that to a population so situated, the 
maintenance of peace is a matter of vital in- 
terest.”’ 

Again, they say— 

“ Practically, therefore, it may be said that 

only two modes of imposing fresh taxation are 
open to us. We must either increase the salt 
duty or impose direct taxes. An enhancement 
of the salt duty at present is, on every ground, 
most undesirable. Not only would it involve 
imposing a tax upon the poorest classes to 
meet the charges on account of a war, the cost 
of which should, both in our opinion, and, we 
believe, in the opinion of most people in this 
country, be borne by the English taxpayers, 
but we should, certainly, for the time being, 
sacrifice one of the objects we had in view in 
effecting the recent reduction.”’ 
He would ask the House to consider 
another proof of the poverty of India. 
The amount borrowed annually for pro- 
ductive public works was strictly limited 
to a comparatively very small sum, be- 
cause it was thought dangerous to run 
the risk of imposing additional burdens 
in the shape of interest on loans. And 
yet the country urgently needed more 
railways. At this moment there was no 
doubt that India could send them wheat 
enough to supply the whole of their 
requirements, without taking a single 
quarter from America, were there suffi- 
cient railways to bring the corn down 
from the wheat districts to the ports. 
As it was, India sent them a greatly 
increased amount; but the wheat was 
wasted, and the resources of the country 
were imperfectly developed, through the 
want of carrying power. The only ex- 
cuse was that India was poor; and yet 
they were imposing on her part of the 
expense of a war which she had not 
caused, and as to which her Government 
were never cousulted. He should cer- 
tainly vote against any such proposal. 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS : The hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) said 
that the connection between the Indian 
Government and the Suez Canal was ex- 
ceedingly vague and indefinite. If I 
could allow that such was the case, I 
should not be standing here now to ask 
the House to vote against the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite. I think 
the House will understand why the Ex- 
pedition to Egypt was undertaken. [Mr. 
AsHMEAD-BartiteTt: No, no!] The 
hon. Member may say “‘ No, no;” but 
I think it will be in the memory of the 
House that it was undertaken for the 
purpose of preserving life and property, 
of maintaining order, and of preserving 
the direct sea route from India to 
Europe. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Is my 
hon. Friend quotin 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Certainly not. 
I am speaking of what was the general 
sense of the community at the time. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Might I ask if the 
hon. Member can quote any words to 
the effect that the Expedition was un- 
dertaken for the purpose of preserving 
the short route to India? Could he 
give me any words of the Prime Minis- 
ter to the effect that the Expedition 
was undertaken for the purpose of 
maintaining our rights in the Suez 
Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. Where are 
they ? 

Mr. ONSLOW: That is exactly my 
point. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I did not say 
that our rights in the Suez Canal were 
to be maintained. I said direct com- 
munication with the East, through the 
Suez Canal, was to be maintained. It 
seems to me that the two things are 
not quite the same thing. Notice has 
been taken of the contribution which 
was made towards the cost of the Afghan 
War. There is nobody in this House 
who worked harder, or who did more 
towards getting that contribution 
granted, than I did myself. I took 
that action mainly on this ground—that 
the war was undertaken for Imperial as 
well as Indian purposes; and I say that 
the Egyptian Expedition was undertaken 
for Indian as well as Imperial purposes. 
Therefore, on the same ground that I 
asked that England should be expected 
to give a solid and substantial contri- 
bution on account of the Afghan War, 
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I now ask that India may be charged 
with a moderate sum on account of this 
war. It seems to me that the Canal is 
of infinitely more importance to India 
than it is to England. It is said some- 
times that the Marquess of Ripon and 
the Government of India objected to 
this Expedition because they had not 
been consulted upon the matter. It is 
true that they were not consulted; but 
that was simply because there was no 
time to do so. Things went on very 
rapidly, as the hon. Member for Eye 
knows very well. Perhaps he may have 
forgotten speeches that were made in 
this House. I remember the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Ohaplin) 
coming down to the House and getting 
very excited about the Suez Canal. The 
hon. Member was so earnest about the 
question, and he had such a strong 
opinion about it, that many people be- 
lieved from his speech that the Suez 
Canal was a fresh-water Canal, and re- 
uired to be fed from somewhere near 

airo, or else our ships would be 
stranded. Major Baring’s position with 
regard to the finances of India was a 
rather peculiar one. You must remem- 
ber that it was the first year of his full 
control of the finances, and that the 
Viceroy only took his position there in 
1880. In the first year of his manage- 
ment the war with Afghanistan was 
over, and he managed to reduce the 
Expenditure by £6,300,000 ; and in his 
Budget for the next year he proposed 
still further to reduce the Expenditure 
by £1,200,000. When the notice came 
to him that, in all probability, a large 
sum of money would be required to pay 
for the Egyptian Expedition, I do not 
wonder that he wrote the somewhat 
angry despatch on which so much com- 
ment had been made, without thinking 
out the whole circumstances of the case. 
If I had been in his place I very likely 
should have done the same thing; but 
the fact remained that it was impossible 
to consult the Indian Government with 
regard to this Expedition. The main 
mere that I have to put before the 

ouse is this—Has India such an in- 
terest in the maintenance of that route 
to England as to justify her in paying a 
large sum for its continuance? ‘The 
rice of the commodities coming from 
ndia are not fixed by the price which 
articles fetch in India; but by the price 
at which they sell in Europe. Europe 
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is the great market of the world for 
grain and cotton, and any interference 
in the intercourse between Europe and 
India is not paid for by Hurope but by 
India. We will take the price of Oal- 
cutta wheat. Calcutta wheat in Eng- 
land at the present time is worth 40s. 
a-quarter; and the difference in the 
freightage, if that wheat had to go 
round the Cape instead of going through 
the Canal, would be 2s. a-quarter. Does 
that 2s. rest with the English consumer 
or the Indian producer? The price in 
Hurope is fixed, and the price in India 
is equal to the European price minus 
the cost of carriage. India, therefore, 
derives the whole of that advantage 
from the existence of the Suez Canal. 
I must, however, go further, and point 
out that the Canal has been of advan- 
tage to India in another way, for it has 
opened the Southern ports of Europe to 
the Indian Empire. Previous to the 
establishment of the Canal, very little 
traffic passed between India and the 
Southern ports of Europe. Since the 
Canal has been opened the increase has 
been very great indeed. In 1872 the 
exports from India to the Mediterranean 
ports were £4,800,000; in 1881 they were 
£11,900,000. It must also be reckoned 
that the merchants who carried on that 
traffic to the Mediterranean ports were 
able to compete with the English mer- 
chants on advantageous terms. Itis not 
only as acommercial advantage to India 
that this charge has been thrown upon 
the country; but there are other grounds. 
I do not know whether hon. Members 
are aware that the Government of India 
has to pay a great deal for the carriage 
of troops from England to India, and 
from India back to this country. From 
the day on which our troops leave these 
shores to the day on which they come 
back to these shores, they are charged 
upon India. India brings her troops 
here, and she brings them, as my hon. 
Friend says, very dearly. Do not hon. 
Members see that any shortening of the 
line of communication between India 
and this country must be an enormous 
advantage to India? I was looking at 
a Parliamentary Paper the other day to 
try to see what was the cost of taking 
the troops round the Cape in March, 
1865, and what itis now. The cost of 
conveying troops round the Cape at that 
time was £23 1s. 9d. per head. In a 
little time after that we sent the troops 
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by the overland route, and then the cost 
was reduced to £16 18s. 8d. per man. 
By an Admiralty Paper, issued on the 
9th of February, 1883, upon Indian 
troops, I find that the amount per head 
has decreased to £10 19s. 7d. If any- 
one will reckon what the advantage to 
the Indian Government is upon the 
11,500 troops who are sent each way 
between England and India in the course 
of a year, they will find that it amounts 
to a very large sum. Indeed, the ad- 
vantage of the Suez Canal to the Go- 
vernment of India in the carriage of 
troops alone is no less than £138,000 a- 
year. That is not all the advantage. 
The time taken by the transport of 
troops by the Oanal is very much less 
than that taken in going round the 
Cape. The average time taken by a 
voyage round the Cape is 47 days to 
Bombay, and the average voyage by 
means of the Canal to Bombay is 30 
days. You, therefore, have fewer men 
on the water at one time. Now, if you 
reckon these 23,000 men going to and 
fro each year, and the saving of time 
for them being 17 days, you will find it 
is equal to a saving of £100,000 a-year. 
You can, therefore, do with 1,000 men 
less on the Indian Establishment than 
you could if you had not the Suez Canal, 
and as each man costs £100 a-year, 
there will thus be a saving of £100,000. 
As £138,000 is also saved in the carriage 
in these two items alone, the Indian Go- 
vornment saves by the maintenance of 
the Canal no less a sum than £238,000 
a-year. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
departed very considerably from the 
scope of the Resolution when he went 
into the question of public works ; and 
I should have very much liked to have 
followed him to-day a long way into 
that subject ; but it is scarcely germane 
to the question. It has been stated that 
most extraordinary taxation is placed 
upon the people of India; but things 
are not nearly as bad in India as my 
hon. Friend (Sir George Campbell) 
thinks they are. The et, Member 
seemed to think that the people of 
India are very poor. Well, Sir, as far 
as I can understand the finances of 
India, after a somewhat careful exami- 
nation, I should say they are in a very 
different position to what they have been 
in times gone by. Some time ago India 
was oppressed by war and famine, and 
the loss by exchange seemed a terrible 
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evil. Happily war has passed away, 
and, it is hoped, for a long time to come. 
I do not wish to enter into controversial 
matters, or say why it has passed away ; 
but the Government has managed its 
affairs in a way which will prevent us 
from getting into war, I hope, for a long 
time. We have managed to reduce the 
finances of India by nearly £3,000,000 
a-year; and still I may inform the 
House that, notwithstanding, there re- 
mains in the coffers of the Government 
of India £4,500,000, which they have 
laid aside for famine and famine assur- 
ance, only £73,000 of which has been 
spent in relief, and the rest has been 
spent on productive works and in the 
reduction of Debt. In spite of the ex- 
penses of the Egyptian Expedition there 
was a surplus last year of £224,000, 
and, in the present year, India antici- 
pates a surplus of £457,000. In the 
last few days I have received a 
telegram to say that, not only will 
the surplus be £457,000, but it will 
be a good round £1,000,000 in addi- 
tion. This was besides putting aside 
good round sums for famine assurance, 
and paying off Debt. I cannot refrain 
from telling the House what the taxa- 
tion of India is at the present moment. 
If we take the rent and taxes of India, 
what do we find? The rent of the land, 
the salt tax, stamps, excise, provincial 
rates, customs, and registration, these 
are all the taxes that are raised in India. 
In 1882 they amounted to £42,000,000, 
and in the next year £39,000,000. If 
you take off from these figures, as above 
given, the land tax, which is not a tax 
but rent, you will find that the taxes of 
the whole of that part of British India 
which is under our rule stood in the last 
three years at £22,700,000; it then fell 
to £17,900,000, and is-now at that 
figure. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
my Predecessor in Office the late Under 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) proposed a Resolution some 
time ago asking the House to declare its 
determination that the expenditure in 
India should be reduced. I proposed 
an Amendment upon that which the 
House has not thought fit to carry, al- 
though I would rather that my Amend- 
mont had been carried. I must confess 
I am not satisfied that the effect of the 
Resolution which my hon. Friend oppo- 
site proposes would be to the advantage 
of India, and I simply make my per- 
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sonal disclaimer against it. But right 
hon. Gentlemen and hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on this Bench have accepted 
that Resolution. We have accepted it 
loyally, mind; and we intend, as far as 
we can, to carry it out. I have endea- 
voured to show that in the process of 
carrying out the expenditure of the first 
year of Major Baring’s authority there 
has been a diminution of £6,300,000. 
The gross expenditure in his second year 
of office resulted in a further diminution 
of £337,000. This year we are Budget- 
ing for a further reduction of £913,000. 
This being the case, I think we have 
something in anticipation of the state- 
ment of the hon. Member opposite. But 
there is one thing which I want the 
House todo. Next yearI want to ask the 
House very early to give its consent to 
the appointment of a Special Committee 
to inquire into the expenditure of India, 
and report upon the recommendation of 
the Famine Commission, so far as it 
refers to the extension of railway com- 
munication in India. I do not think 
that I can enter upon this question now, 
but I wish before next year that all 
those who were interested in the subject 
would take the trouble to read the Re- 
ports of the Famine Commission ; and if 
we want to prevent famine, we must not 
only lay by money to relieve distress 
when it comes, but we must make rail- 
way stations in various parts of India, 
which will enable us to bring food from 
the districts where there is abundance 
to the famine-stricken districts. Those 
who have the direction of the affairs in 
chief of India in hand have a very great 
responsibility to India upon them. Ido 
not wish to shirk that responsibility my- 
self. I am somewhat diffident in urging 
my opinions upon the House; but I hope 
that by the appointment of a Committee 
of this kind next year we may be able 
to come to some definite conclusions, and 
that we may be able to prevent that vast 
number of deaths from accumulating 
again. I have to thank the House for 
the patience with which I have been 
listened to, and I trust that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Guildford 
will not be accepted. 

Mr. BLAKE contended that the na- 
tional people of India were the most 
miserable of all peoples; and he ven- 
tured to say that in that opinion he 
would be corroborated by everyone who 
had had the same opportunities of see- 
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ing the condition of India as he had 
had ; they were ground down to the very 
utmost, aapeess of the future, and com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Mother Coun- 
try to impose any taxation she might 
think proper. It had been said that 
English rule had benefited the condi- 
tion of India; but, so far as the national 
people of India were concerned, he 
denied that, and he took for his autho- 
rity, not his own statement, but those 
of official authorities, among whom was 
one whose name he was sure would be 
received with very great respect in the 
House—namely, the late Lord Lawrence. 
He had said that the national people 
were so miserably poor that they had 
barely the means of subsistence, and 
that it was as much as a man could do 
to feed his family. Sir James Oaird, 
too, who was sent out to report on the 
state of the country, also bore him out 
in his Report. What they had to con- 
sider, then, was, what was the cause of 
this misery ; and, in his opinion, it was 
the large sums of money which this 
country exacted in taxation. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India had said that the taxation of 
India was of a very light character; 
but it amounted upon the ryots to about 
6s.a-head. Another cause of the great 
poverty of the national people was the 
circumstance of polyandry. [‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Membor 
is wandering from the Question before 
the House. I must ask him to confine 
himself to the Amendment. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he was contending 
that the people of India were in such a 
condition that they were not able to 
meet further taxation, and that any fur- 
ther taxation would increase their misery 
to a very great extent; and, therefore, 
with very great respect, he did not think 
he was wandering from the Amendment 
before the House. In many parts of 
India the people were half starving; 
their dwellings consisted of miserable 
roofless huts ; and the uttermost farthing 
was already exacted from them by the 
landlords, who, in their turn, had to pay 
tribute to the Crown. The disgraceful 
and profligate expenditure by the Go- 
vernment of India was a by-word in the 
country’; and, under such circumstances, 
it would be grossly unjust to place an 
additional burden on the people. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
people of India were very poor; but 
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when hon. Members compared their re- 
turned income of 50s. a-head with that 
of the people of other countries the com- 
parison was misleading, because the con- 
ditions of climate and the standard of 
comfort were very different. He had no 
hesitation in saying that there were 
people in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land who had to contribute to the taxa- 
tion of the country, and who were just 
as poor as the people of India. He was 
glad to find that the Under Secretary of 
State had promised aSelect Committee on 
the subject ; but he hoped that the efforts 
in the direction of economy would not be 
limited to that. It had been urged that 
India ought not to be called on to con- 
tribute to the War expenditure in Egypt, 
because the passage of the Suez Ganal 
was not placed in danger during the re- 
cent troubles; but if those hon. Mem- 
bers would take the trouble to read the 
Parliamentary Papers on the subject, 
they would find reason for coming to a 
different conclusion, and they would see 
therein a fact of great importance which 
had not yet been quoted. It was con- 
tained in a statement by Earl Granville 
to Lord Lyons, that the Egyptians at 
one time had three ships in the Canal 
prepared to destroy it. That statement, 
made to Lord Lyons, and conveyed by 
him to the French Government, had 
never been impugned or contradicted. 
There was not a man of business in that 
House at that time who would have 
guaranteed the safety of a vessel con- 
taining his fortune through that Canal 
at the rate of £5 perton. (Sir Wurrem 
Lawson: I would.] He (Mr. Arnold) 
would not; and he said that against the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Qarlisle. 
The question arose whether India should 
make this contribution. It was said that 
other Dependencies of Great Britain 
should make a contribution. For him- 
self, he had no doubt that if the Ausira- 
lian Colonies sent a cheque for £500,000 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would receive it thankfully. He thought 
it proper that they should do so; but this 
country had no power to exact such a 
contribution. In his view India was as 
much interested in the Suez Canal as this 
country; and the contribution which she 
was asked to make to the Egyptian War 
was wise and reasonable. He believed that 
the government of India—and he spoke 
from personal observation—by this coun- 
try had been fraught with benefits to the 
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people of India. He recognized it as a 
eneficent despotism ; but, at the same 
time, he looked forward to the time when 
an independent Parliament would be 
established in India. He regretted, 
however, that the Under Secretary of 
State for India had not referred in his 
speech to the question of military ex- 
penditure in India, a question which had 
been repeatedly brought under the notice 
of the famenieaas which ought to en- 
gage their serious attention, and in con- 
nection with which great economy and 
saving were to be secured. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
who has just sat down has made what I 
think a very able argument on the sub- 
ject of this Motion—an argument with 
which I entirely coincide. But, never- 
theless, I desire to ask the attention of 
the House for a short time at the pre- 
sent moment, because there is a branch 
of the subject which he, and almost 
every preceding speaker, has overlooked, 
and which naturally might not appear 
to be one of very great importance, or 
to be very prominent in a discussion of 
this kind, but which, to a Member of the 
Government, may naturally appear to be 
of very considerable importance indeed. 
At all events, I venture to anticipate a 
general assent when I say that it is a 
portion of the subject which ought not 
to be wholly and entirely overlooked, 
but ought to be clearly in the view of 
Members, and not merely with regard 
to the speeches which they may make, but 
with regard to the vote which they give 
when we come to a Division, as I sup- 
pose we shall come, on this subject. 
The hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) has chosen to combine together 
two matters which are perfectly and ab- 
solutely distinct. One of them is the 
expression of an opinion that no charge 
ought to be made upon the Revenues of 
India in order to meet the expenses of 
the Expedition to Egypt. That is one 
of the propositions; but the other pro- 
position is, the Government having 
thought differently, that the Government 
ought to be censured and dismissed from 
Office for having entertained that dif- 
ferent opinion. The hon. Gentleman 
has adopted a form perfectly well under- 
stood in this House—namely, ‘‘ That 
this House regrets the decision arrived 
at by Her Majesty's Government.” 
Now, Sir, in the relations between a 
Government and the House of Commons, 
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it is perfectly well understood, by, I 
believe, unbroken usage, that when the 
House reaches a point at which it finds 
it necessary, by a formal Vote, to record 
its regret for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in a particular question, that is a 
notice to quit to the Government, and 
that notice to quit is uniformly and 
promptly obeyed. It has happened to 
me, in the course of my life, that Motions 
of different characters have been made 
which have led to the dismissal of the 
Government, and that after the Govern- 
ment have resigned in consequence of 
these Motions, various gentlemen have 
written to me myself, when I have hap- 
pened to be in that position, to state 
that they did not at all understand the 
character or effect of the Motions, and 
did not at all take into their view the 
consequences by which they were to be 
followed. I think it very hard upon 
gentlemen that they should be placed in 
that position. Evidently this little ex- 
pression of regret has escaped the notice 
of many Members. I wish to set this 
forth in language that cannot be mis- 
taken, and at the same time in perfectly 
good-humoured language, free from any 
tone or feeling of resentment. For, Ido 
not know that to me it would be a matter 
of personal dissatisfaction if the regret 
were to be felt; but it is well, at any 
rate, that the point should be thoroughly 
well understood. The hon. Member has 
exercised a right which he was perfectly 
entitled touse. I make no complaint of 
his having exercised it, and it is possible 
that his having exercised that right 
may, in the eyes of many Members of 
the House, be an additional recom- 
mendation in favour of the Motion ; but 
I repeat that it should be well under- 
stood that this Motion is a Vote of Cen- 
sure, and a Vote which must be followed, 
if adopted by the House, by the natural 
consequences. Having said this much— 
I make no complaint of it whatever, but 
only endeavour to expound the language 
of the hon. Member in accordance with 
Parliamentary usage—I pass on to other 
portions of the question, for we do not 
agree with the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford upon either part of the question. 
We do not agree that the Government 
ought to be dismissed for what it has 
done, and we do not agree that what has 
been done isimproper. I will go very 
shortly over the arguments—without re- 
peating what has been so well said by 


Ur. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Indian Department—I will 
go shortly over the arguments that have 
been touched in the course of the pre- 


sent debate by Gentlemen who have 


given their support to the hon. Member 
for Guildford. As respects the reference 
to the Australian Colonies, which appear 
to be a popular topic with some hon. 
Members, I am quite content with the 
answer given by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold). Sir, 
it would be no hardship to the Colonies 
of this Empire if they did contribute to 
those Imperial wars in which they have 
a distinct interest. It might even be 
said that it is some hardship upon the 
people of this country to have to bear, 
without assistance, the whole cost of 
wars in which the whole of the Empire 
may have, and in some cases has, an in- 
terest. But then we have an under- 
standing with our Colonies according to 
which we have undertaken to defray the 
whole cost of these wars; and that being 
so, although we should be prepared to 
receive, with a perfectly good conscience, 
a contribution from the Australian Oolo- 
nies for the war of last year if it were 
to arrive, I cannot say I confidently 
expect it; and I say if we were to make 
a demand for it, we should be commit- 
ting something like a breach of faith 
with the Australian Colonies, according 
to the understanding by which their 
relations to the Mother Country have 
long been regulated and known to be 
regulated. Well, Sir, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) said—‘*‘ At any rate, we have 
got a claim against the English Govern- 
ment—allow this to go as a set-off.” 
Will my hon. Friend allow me to say 
that it is impossible to put in a more 
objectionable form upon every economi- 
cal principle the proposal which he 
desires to convey? If there is one 
proposition more clearly established than 
another for the good financial adminis- 
tration of the country, it is that every 
transaction shall stand upon its own legs, 
and shall be settled upon its own merits. 
But if you come to say—‘“‘ I have had an 
indifferent transaction with you yester- 
day, in which I behaved shabbily to the 
people of India, but I have another 
transaction in which I will now, in order 
to make up for the wrong I inflicted 
upon you, behave shabbily to the people 
of England,” you not only do not gain 
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any conceivable object by that indirect 
method of proceeding, but you render 
all responsibility impossible ; and I am 
quite certain that no one acquainted 
with financial administration would 
hesitate for a moment to say that none 
of these transactions ought to be mixed 
up with any other, but that every one 
of them should be settled upon its own 
merits. My hon. Friend said that one 
of the reasons adduced in support of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) is that the 
Indian Government never were con- 
sulted in this matter. Well, it is ad- 
mitted that it was impossible that they 
could be consulted—it was absolutely 
impossible. It would have been entirely 
absurd. The military operations in 
Egypt could not stand or fall according 
to the assent of the Indian Government ; 
and the moment of those operations 
would have been lost, and the burden 
of them greatly aggravated, if the Go- 
vernment at home had done anything so 
absurd as to divide the responsibility 
with the Government of India by a pre- 
vious consultation. But the Indian Go- 
vernment has been consulted after the 
fact, and has been consulted with the 
effect of giving very great weight to its 
representations, for those representa- 
tions, having been received by us, were 
weighed by us, and the decision at which 
we arrived as to the arrangement we 
should ask the House to make was a 
decision materially influenced by the 
advice and the desires of the Indian 
Government. We have proof of that 
in the Papers before us. My hon. 
Friend says that the Indian Govern- 
ment reserve their protest. Sir, that is 
a matter on which he appears to have 
more knowledge than we have; but we 
have no sort of protest from the Indian 
Government against the arrangement as 
itnow stands. We had a protest from 
the Indian Government against the ar- 
rangement, as originally it was projected 
in a provisional manner, and subject to 
future consideration ; but as regards the 
arrangement as it now is, all we have 
is a telegram from the Viceroy, dated 
19th January, 1883, and in these 
terms— 

“We have received your secret telegram of 
the 16th, relating to the cost of the Indian 
Contingent in Egypt. We thank Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the consideration given 


to our representations, and for the important 
assistance they are willing to afford us.” 


{Jury 27, 1883} 
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That is the communication, and the only 
communication, we have received in 
their names ; and it is upon the concur- 
rence of the Indian Government in this 
arrangement that we found a portion of 
our claim for the approval, and not the 
disapproval, of the House of Commons 
in regard to it. The hon. Member has 
pleaded the poverty of India in support 
of his Motion. But if the poverty of 
India is any reason why we should de- 
part from the lines of policy that would, 
on general grounds, be followed, you 
cannot possibly stop here. You must 
goa great deal further. If you want 
to make up for the whole evil of the 
poverty of India by putting a charge 
upon the people of England that they 
would not otherwise have to bear, it is 
obvious that you must do a great deal 
more than this. The fact is, Sir, that 
the question that you have to ask your- 
selves is not whether India is a poorer 
country than this, but whether it is for 
the benefit of India that she should be 
attached to this country, and whether 
we are, or are not, endeavouring conscien- 
tiously to govern India for her own bene- 
fit. If we are not endeavouring to 
govern India for her own benefit—if we 
are endeavouring to make her resources 
auxiliary only to the greatness of this 
country, or if we are allowing any re- 
gard for the greatness of this country to 
interfere with the true welfare of India 
—why, then, we cannot make up for so 
gross an iniquity as that by any such 
trumpery proposal, as it would then be, 
as that of giving £500,000 to India. We 
ought to walk out of India, and the 
sooner the better, unless we are prepared 
to manage the affairs of India for the 
benefit of the people of India. But that 
is the very thing that we are trying to 
do. Only, if we are so trying to act, do 
not let us think it is a good argument 
for laying this burden on the shoulders 
of England, that India is not self- 
governed. She is not at this moment a 
self-governing country. Can you make 
her a self-governing country? Can you 
at this moment make her a self-govern- 
ing country? Would it be for her 
benefit to try? Every one of you would 
answer ‘“‘No.” Well, then, Sir, if it is 
not for her benefit that such an effort 
should be made, it is your business to 
govern her, and it is your business to 
govern her on the principles of justice, 
and to hold the scales evenly between 
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the people of England and the people | rnm Lawson: Hear, hear!] But is it 


of India. Has 
terest in this question? Had she an 
interest in the Egyptian operations, or 
had she not? The hon. Gentleman 
quoted me—and I daresay he quoted 
me accurately—as having stated that 
our interest in the Suez Oanal was not 
the immediate cause of the war of last 
year. I believe he was quite accurate 
in his reference; but what I said— 
what I wanted to convey—was this— 
that the warlike operations of last year 
had assumed a character higher than 
that of any question of mere in- 
terest. It had become a question 
directly involving the honour and 
fame of the British Government; and, 
consequently, there was a justification 
and a call for those operations, quite 
irrespective of any interest that we 
might have in the matter. My hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State was 
perfectly correct in saying—at least in 
my opinion—it may be a matter of opi- 
nion—that the interest of this country 
in the great waterway of the East lay at 
the root of the whole question; because 
I must assume that such arrangements 
as those which we found subsisting in 
Egypt at the time when we came into 
Office were arrangements that never 
could have been adopted, if it had not 
been for the vast interests of the coun- 
try and of the Empire in the waterway 
of the Suez Canal. Well, Sir, is it pos- 
sible to deny that India has an enor- 
mous interest in the question, and if in 
the question, then in the operations of 
last year? Not that I expect any sup- 
port, or countenance, or quarter from 
Gentlemen like the hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) on ques- 
tions of this kind. He condemns the 
operations root and branch. He lets 
fly upon them—if I may use the expres- 
sion—upon every occasion that presents 
itself. With him any stick is good 
enough to beat the Government. ‘This, 
in his view, is a mode of inflicting 
porseepent upon the Government for 

aving committed what he thinks a 
great wrong. Therefore, I do not ex- 
pect to get anything from him. I am 
perfectly contented that he should turn 
us out to-morrow morning for this mon- 
strous iniquity that he thinks we have 
committed. It is perfectly consistent in 
him. I have no doubt he has in view 
the object I have described. (Sir Wu- 


Mr. Gladstone 





ndia, then, an in- | possible for a man to have listened to 


the speech of my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State, and to deny the vast 
interest that India has in these opera- 
tions? The Suez Canal has a totally 
different interest for India from what 
it has in respect to England. For Eng- 
land the Suez Canal is a most convenient 
waterway, invaluable for the extension 
of its commerce, and opening up an 
éasier and shorter road to all parts of 
the world. But for India the Suez 
Canal is a connecting link between 
herself and the centre of power—the 
centre of the moral, social, and political 
power of the world. It is a totally dif- 
ferent thing to connect England with 
India, and to connect India with 
Europe. Then, if I go down to grossly 
material objects, and to separate items, 
my hon. Friend, in his excellent speech, 
has set forth as one item alone that we 
are now disputing about the ques- 
tion of £500,000 — one-seventh part, 
I think it is, of the expense of 
the Egyptian War—which has been 
laid upon India with the consent 
of the Indian Government. You are 
disputing about that; but what is the 
fact? Why, that my hon. Friend showed 
you, as regards the Suez Canal, that 
every year £250,000 is saved by the 
Suez Canal in respect of Indian military 
establishments—due to the Suez Canal, 
and nothing else—so that in two years 
alone the whole of the subject-matter of 
this debate and dispute disappears from 
the simple benefit conferred, not upon 
England, but upon India, in military 
expenditure, through the operation of 
the Suez Canal. If I look again to the 
general trade of India, and attempt to 
estimate the relative importance of the 
Suez Canal to the trade of England, and 
to the trade of India—I will not enter 
now into that very interesting and very 
curious question, by which it has been 
developed that naturally enough a great 
deal of trade from India, which used to 
pass through this country for the supply 
of Europe, has now been, I may say, 
lost to this country, and has taken the 
form of a direct trade between India, 
and especially the Mediterranean coun- 
tries—I do not hesitate to say I am ex- 
tremely glad of that, because any loss 
we have suffered in respect to that trade 
is far less than the benefit that India 
has obtained by the increased facilities 
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that she now enjoys from the shorter 
passage to the markets of the Mediter- 
ranean countries. But surely it is im- 
possible to deny the vast pecuniary in- 
terest of India, as well as the moral and 
social interest of India, in the Suez 
Canal. I will just take two years. I 
would not trouble the House with a 
single figure, except to exhibit the rela- 
tive importance of the Suez Canal to 
India and to this country in respect to 
trade. I know it may be said that the 
foreign trade of India represents a 
smaller proportion of its aggregate in- 
dustry in exchange than the foreign 
trade of England. I have no doubt it 
does, and some allowance ought to be 
made on that account; but, at the same 
time, it is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of the foreign trade of 
England to India. It is not only a matter 
of trade; but a matter of civilization, 
and a matter of her relations to the 
world. Therefore, to reduce to insig- 
nificanee the foreign trade of India 
would be to inflict the heaviest blow 
that could be inflicted upon her. But 
the imports which we get through the 
Suez Canal form 8 per cent of our total 
imports, and the exports which we send 
through the Suez Canal form 94 per 
cent of our total exports. The imports 
which India gets through the Canal 
form 75 per cent of her total imports, 
and her exports—£26,000,000 in value 
—form 39 per cent of her total exports. 
Now, Sir, I do hope that it will not be 
said after this that India has no interest 
in the Suez Canal, and that no one will 
attempt to prove that the question of 
communication does not stand in the 
most direct relation to the military opera- 
tions which we reluctantly undertook 
last year. I see that the hon. Member 
has resumed his seat. When I com- 
menced these remarks, I pointed out 
that he has done what he was perfectly 
entitled to do by proposing his Amend- 
ment. But the effect of that Amend- 
ment is not merely the expression of 
opinion as to a certain arrangement ; 
but it forms a Vote of Censure on the 
Government. That is a matter entirely 
within his own option and discretion. 

Mr. ONSLOW : It is only an expres- 
sion of regret. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
well knows that if he will look up a 
Parliamentary dictionary he will find 
that probably among the various senses 


{JuLy 27, 1883} 
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of the word “r ,? the very first 
would be that which I have ventured to 
give to it—namely, notice to quit when 
it is used with regard to the operations 
of a Government. Against that notice 
to quit I enter an extremely humble and 
exceedingly mild, but, at the same time, 
an intelligible protest. On the merits 
of the question, what we have done is 
this—that, with the final consent of the 
Indian Government, after we had greatly 
reduced the original proportion, we 
have charged to India one-seventh of 
the expenditure. The other six-sevenths 
are to be paid by the people of this 
country ; and I do say that, unless you 
are prepared to say that the expenses 
of every war external to the Frontier of 
India—however deeply interested India 
may be—shall be charged exclusively 
on the people of England, you cannot 
refuse to acknowledge that there is 
some reason in the very moderate and 
limited arrangement which we have 
made, and which the Indian Govern- 
ment has accepted on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT com- 
mented on the extraordinary action of 
the Prime Minister in making a question 
of WantofConfidenceof the Amendment; 
but he supposed the Prime Minister had 
been informed by the Whip that unless 
something of the sort was done, many of 
his own supporters would vote against 
him. Hitherto, the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues had not shown much 
delicacy with regard to hostile votes in 
that House. They had been seriously 
defeated three times; yet, in a compara- 
tively thin House, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken that extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. For his part, he did not regard 
the resignation of, the Ministry with any 
very great apprehension. The argu- 
ments, both of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Under Secretary of State for 
India, had been founded on two very 
serious fallacies—on two assumptions 
which hon. Gentlemen holding the opi- 
nion he did would altogether dispute. 
The first was that the Egyptian War 
was @ necessary or a justifiable war ; and 
the second, that it was not possible to 
consult the Indian Government upon the 
policy of that war. He denied that the 
war was necessary because of our inte- 
rest of the Suez Canal. The slightest 
forethought and decision would have 
averted it. The war was, to use the 
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language of the right hon. Gentleman 
about the Afghan War, ‘an unjust and 
wicked war,’’ the responsibility for which 
entirely rested with the Ministers of the 
Crown. Instead of maintaining peace, 
it had destroyed the National Party in 
Egypt, had thrown the country into a 
state of anarchy that was a shame and 
disgrace in the eyes of the world. An- 
other result—at least, it was an indirect 
result—was that the Government had 
granted to a French Company the exclu- 
sive right over the Canal, if not in per- 
petuity, at least for 100 years. The 
Under Secretary of State stated that 
Major Baring had written his despatch 
protesting against India being charged 
for the cost of the Egyptian War in a 
fit of indignation; but it was signed 
by the Marquess of Ripon, Mr. Ibert, 
and all those academical Radicals who 
were governing India at present. As 
for the statements that there was no 
time to communicate with India, it must 
be borne in mind that for nine or ten 
months previous to the bombardment of 
Alexandria, Egypt had been in a very 
disturbed state, and during that period 
it would have been easy and practicable 
to consult with the Indian authorities. 
He had listened with the deepest inte- 
rest to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
striking demonstration of the value and 
growing importance of British and 
Indian trade through the Suez Canal. 
It was unfortunate that the Prime 
Minister had not thought of all these 
facts before he concluded that portent- 
ous Agreement with M. de Lesseps 
which had just perished of universal 
ridicule. The telegraph was always 
available. And then the Under Secre- 
tary of State promised a Committee next 
Session to inquire into certain portions 
of Indian Finance. But what had that 
to do with this charge? It was very 
much like the promise of the Prime 
Minister, when he went out of Office in 
1874, to remit the Income Tax —an 
ineffectual bribe to public opinion; it 
had nothing to do with the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, who in times past 
used to convulse the country with his 
‘passionate advocacy of oppressed na- 
tionalities, was the Minister who now 
came down to the House and, affecting 
to assume high moral ground, defended 
this charge upon the people of India, a 
charge respecting which neither they nor 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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their ‘‘ despotic rulers ””—the phrase was 
not his, but that of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold)—were consulted. 
The act was one of extraordinary and 
unprecedented inconsistency. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had always understood that Indian ques- 
tions should not be made Party ques- 
tions; and it was, therefore, with ex- 
treme regret he heard the declaration of 
the Prime Minister, a few minutes ago, 
that this was distinctly a Party ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say so; 
what I said was, that the Amendment 
was a Vote of Censure. _.- 

Str WILFRID LAWSON observed, 
that he had always thought that Votes 
of Censure were Party questions. But 
whether it was a Party question or not, 
it was a question of the greatest im- 
portance that could be brought before 
the House. He agreed that after the 
despatch of the Marquess of Ripon, pro- 
testing against saddling India with any 
of the extraordinary expenses of the 
Egyptian Expedition, there was really 
nothing more that need be heard on 
the subject. All their attacks on the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
were merely elaborations of that most 
able State document. The only ques- 
tion they had to trouble themselves 
with was — Was this expenditure for 
the good of India, or was it not? 
What had they done for the people of 
India in return for this money? Be- 
fore the debate was adjourned the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War, who never spoke about the Egyp- 
tian Expedition unless compelled, said 
that it was desirable this money should 
be brought from India, because she had 
benefited by the military operations car- 
ried on for the pacification of Egypt, 
and for the security of the Canal. In 
the first place, he had to say that there 
was no disturbance in Egypt till they 
sent their Fleet there, and began med- 
dling in affairs. They were the amalga- 
mated anarchists who caused disturb- 
ances in Egypt. In the second place, 
he would ask who it was that protected 
the Suez Canal? Lord Wolseley the 
other day said that if Arabi had blown 
up the Oanal he would probably have 
been in Egypt still. Arabi did not in- 
fringe upon the Canal rights; but we 
did when we sent our ships into it. 


Until the despotic Member for Salford 
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(Mr. Arnold) discovered three ships 


laden with explosives in the Canal some- | 


where, no one heard of the danger. But 
probably the three ships were only three 
black crows. As to the rights of the 
people, he should have thought they were 
self-government, and that that would 
satisfy the Radical Member for Salford. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I said I 
hoped the time would come when they 
would be. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : Oh, yes. 
Everybody hoped that; but the time 
never came. It was always in the future. 
He believed in self-government now. 
The fact was, as he had often said be- 
fore, the war was a bondholders’ war, 
and had been no benefit to the poor 
Indian people, who were now asked to 
pay. Those people were so poor that 
40,000,000 of them were said to go 
through life without sufficient food ; and 
yet they talked about the blessings they 
had conferred upon the people of India. 
They all remembered what was said by 
the Postmaster General (Mr. Fawcett) 
in regard to burdens which were im- 

osed on the wretched ryots of India; 
But that was before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman degenerated into the Government 
man that he was now. Where, also, 
was the Judge Advocate General (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) that he was not pre- 
sent to make a speech in support of the 
Amendment? He wished the Prime 
Minister would lend him two or three 
men from the Treasury Bench to discuss 
this question from the old standpoint. 
One short afternoon of freedom would 
be enough. They might go back to 
slavery on the Government Bench the 
next day; but, meanwhile, the Post- 
master General, the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), and one or two others, 
would make such a debate that it would 
be impossible for that House to assent 
to the Government proposal. Having 
quoted the declarations of the Members 
referred to on the subject of placing 
charges on India, the hon. Baronet said 
he wished to quote a few words of the 
Prime Minister himself. They were to 


be found in Hansard, which generally | 


was correct. What did he say ?— 


“Can I bring myself to vote that the ex- 
penses of this struggle, which is wholly our 
act, shall be placed upon India? I say ‘No;’ 
and I will go freely into any assembly of Eng- 
lishmen neh 


tell them I say ‘No?”’ 


{Juty 27, 1883} 
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|—[Mr. Giapstonz: Hear, hear !]— 

“and appeal to them whether they will not 

| say ‘No’ also. Nay, I am persuaded—such is 

my opinion of their generosity—that when they 

| thoroughly understand the facts of the case they 

| will say distinctly that those who make the war 


should pay for the war.’-—(3 Hansard, [243] 
904.) 


He thought he had quoted enough. 
What he maintained was that the Egyp- 
tian case was far stronger than the 
Afghan one, on which the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke so strongly. Why 
should they go to the wretched Indians 
for any of the cost? We had had all the 
fun, and fame, and folly, and glory of it 
to ourselves. How delighted the Eng- 
lish people were at one great victory ! 
There we were five times as numerous 
as the Egyptians, and 50 times as strong; 
and we licked them, like five big bullies 
licking a little fellow in the street, and 
everybody was delighted. There were 
banquets, Peerages, and processions, 
and addresses; and now, when we had 
all this intense pleasure and rejoicing 
over the slaughter of our fellow-crea- 
tures, we called. upon these wretched 
Indians to help us to pay the bill. Rea- 
son, equity, and justice demanded that 
the people who made the war should 
pay for it. It was, in his opinion, to be 
regretted that the Prime Minister had 
treated the question in a way to frighten 
hon. Members from voting according to 
their conscience. It would be extra- 
ordinary if the Government felt them- 
selves called upon to resign because the 
Representatives of the people of this 
country agreed to pay the money instead 
of getting it from another quarter. He 
was not to be frightened by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Let them be just, and 
fear not—not even the Prime Minister. 
The people of England would give the 
money. All classes would vote for it ; 
the Nonconformist ministers, who wrote 
that the war was a policy of righteous- 
ness; the Archbishops, who made a 
prayer thanking God for the slaughter 
|of the Egyptians—| ‘‘ No, no!” ]—the 
| middle classes and the working men, 
'whom the right hon. Member for Chel- 
| sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) called upon 
to support the war. Let them pay for 
‘what the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) called a 
violation of international moral law. 
Do not let them go to these wretched 
Indians and make them pay by extract- 
ing from them their wretched earnings, 
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We ought to pay for our own folly and 
our own pride. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in explanation, 

said, he did not at all dispute that at the 
time of the Afghan War he stated that 
it would be-unjust to lay the charge on 
the people of India; and so he admitted 
that the hon. Baronet, who believed the 
Egyptian operations were unjust, was 
quite consistent in saying the expenses 
should not be laid upon the Indian 
people. But the hon. Baronet appeared | 
to him to be generalizing, and putting | 
‘upon him in that statement the laying | 
down of a general principle, that be- 
cause we were the authorities who made 
the war, therefore we should pay for it. 
That was not correct. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the state- 
ments which had been made about the 
poverty of the people of India were 
much exaggerated. Hon. Gentlemen 
had sought to excite commiseration by | 
describing the dwellings of the people 
of India as mud huts with thatched 
roofs ; but in a hot climate no place was 
so comfortable as a mud hut with a 
thatched roof. It must be remembered, 
too, that of the £70,000,000 which 
constituted the Revenue of the Indian 
Government, only £20,000,000 was, in 
the strict sense, taxation, and that was 
not very exorbitant with a population of 
250,000,000. He would have been glad 
if the whole of the war expenses were 
charged to the English Exchequer; but, 
at the same time, he could not, as a 
matter of principle, support the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
210: Majority 155.—(Div. List, No. 
237.) 





Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (who| 


spoke amid cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’) said, as 
the House wished to proceed to the 
Business, he would not make all the ob- 
servations upon the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanhope) which he 
would have liked to have done; but he 
could not allow to pass without a pro- 
test a Motion which implied a Vote of 
Censure upon Lord Ripon, a conscien- 
tious, faithful Viceroy, who had been 
doing, was still doing, and would con- 
tinue to do, all in his power to reduce 
the Expenditure of India. If this Motion 
were passed, he, for one, wished to say 
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that it was only a Motion of the same | 


character as the Motion of his hon. | 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) which had lately been moved 
with regard to English Expenditure. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is necessary that early steps be taken to re- 
duce the expenditure of India. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Br 272.] 

(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 
CONSIDERATION. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. DODSON moved, in page 18, 
after Clause 54, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Restriction in respect of improvements.) 

“Subject as in this section mentioned a 
tenant shall not be entitled to compensation in 
respect of any improvements, other than ma- 
nures as defined by this Act, begun by him, if 
he holds from year to year, within one year be- 
fore he quits his holding, or at any time after 
he has given final notice to quit, and, if he 
holds as a lessee, within one year before the 
expiration of his lease. 

‘* A final notice to quit means a notice to quit 
which has not been waived or withdrawn, but 
has resulted in the tenant quitting his holding. 

“The foregoing provisions of this section 
shall not apply in the case of any such improve- 
ment as aforesaid— 

(1.) Where a tenant from year to year has 
begun such improvement during the last 
year of his tenancy, and, in pursuance of 
a notice to quit thereafter given by the 
landlord, has quitted his holding at the 
expiration of that year; and 

(2. here a tenant, whether a tenant 

rom year to year or a lessee, previously 
to beginning any such improvement, has 
served notice on his landlord of his in- 
tention to begin the same, and the land- 
lord has either assented or has failed for 
a month after the receipt of the notice to 
object to the making of the improve- 
ment.”’ 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, the new clause 
proposed did not carry out the effect of 
the Amendment he moved in Committee, 
and which he withdrew on the under- 
standing that the Government would 
bring up a clause on Report to meet it. 
He pointed out at the time that the ob- 
ject of his Amendment was twofold; 
first, that it was obviously fair that a 
tenant should not be allowed to claim 
compensation for the expenditure of a 
large sum of money in improvements 
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which had been made at the time when 
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New Clause brought up, and read the 


he was going to leave his holding ; and, | first time. 


secondly, that it would give the land- 
lord in extreme cases, especially in those 
in which money was lavishly and un- 
wisely spent, a general control over the 
execution of improvements. As the 
clause stood, he did not see any power 
of the kind given; and, therefore, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
departed from the undertaking that was 
given—that he would substantially carry 
out the Amendment he (Mr. Chaplin) 
moved. If he had known that was the 
clause to be placed upon the Paper he 
should have pressed his Amendment, 
and from the support he got he should 
have taken a Division upon it. He 
would now move to add in the fourth 
line, after the word “ given,” the words 
“or received.” If this was done it 
would meet the object he had in view. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HERscHELL) said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member in Com- 
mittee, because in the case of a tenant 
who might have begun and nearly com- 
pleted an improvement, and who then 
received notice to quit, the landlord, by 
giving that notice, might deprive him of 
all right to compensation. The clause, 
as drawn, he thought solved the diffi- 
culty, and was not open to that objec- 
tion. It fairly met the hon. Member’s 
object ; because if the improvement were 
begun after the notice to quit by the 
landlord the tenant would not be en- 
titled to compensation unless he had 
given notice beforehand to the landlord 
of his intention to make the improve- 
ment, and the landlord had not objected. 
Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
were prepared to aceept the words moved 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire; and, under those circumstances, 
he hoped the clause would be accepted. 


Clause read a second time, amended, 
and added. 


Mr. DUCKHAM moved, in page 15, 
after Clause 43, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Sum due from landlord may be set off against 
rent due.) 

“‘ Any sum found to be due from the land- 
lord to the tenant at the expiration of the 
tenancy as compensation under this Act or 
otherwise may be set off by the tenant against 
any rent due to the landlord, and the landlord 
shall not be entitled to distrain for more than 
the balance due,” . 





Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
could not accept the clause as it stood, 
because it provided really that the land- 
lord could not act until after the expira- 
tion of the tenancy, which would have 
the effect of defeating distress alto- 
gether. He would, however, accept 
the clause in this form— 


“Where the compensation under this Act toa 
tenant has been ascertained before the landlord 
distrains for rent due, the amount of such com- 
pensation may be set off against the rent due to 
the landlord, and the landlord shall not be en- 
titled to distrain for more than the balance.’’ 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
sorry to interpose; but, to put himself 
in Order, he should conclude by moving 
the adjournment of the debate. They 
came down to-day under the full im- 
pression that they were to discuss one 
or other of the Agricultural Holdings 
Bills, if any time should be left; but in 
the course of the debate on the Indian 
Question, which lasted longer than was 
expected, hon. Members began to in- 
quire what subject should be taken. 
All he could say was that many Mem- 
bers on his side of the House were led 
to believe that the Scotch Bill would be 
taken ; and, under the full impression 
that the English Bill would not be 
taken, they left the House. In the 
circumstances, he did not think the 
House was fairly in a position to dis- 
cuss a good many of the important 
questions on the Paper. He moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. DODSON protested against the 
interpretation which had been put on 
the arrangement for Business by the 
hon. Member. It was distinctly stated 
over and over again yesterday that, if 
possible, they would proceed with the 
English Bill. The only doubt had 
arisen that afternoon, asthe debate on 
India was prolonged, and the time be- 
coming short he hesitated and intimated 
to some Members that he thought it 
would be better to proceed with the 
Scotch Bill in Committee, because he 
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was afraid that they should not com- 
plete the other. It was in deference 
more especially to applications from 
Member after Member on the other 
side of the House to the Prime Minister 
and himself that they decided to go on, 
though they were late with the English 
Bill. He hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. Member would not only withdraw 
his Motion for Adjournment, but acquit 
the Government of any unfair motive or 
intention. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he did not see 
the noble Lord the Member for Flintshire 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) in his place ; 
but he had no doubt the noble Lord 
would confirm what he was about to say. 
As they were going into the Division 
Lobby on the Indian Question, unsought 
by him, the noble Lord was kind enough 
to say to him, in so many words—‘‘ We 
are going to take the Agricultural Hold- 


ings (Scotland) Bill immediately after | 


the Division.” In consequence of that, 
the matter having been told to him dis- 
tinctly, he mentioned it to many of his 
hon. Friends, particularly to Scotch 
Members, in the Lobby. He believed 
the Lord Advocate was under the im- 
pression that it was the Scotch Bill that 
was to be taken. Instead, however, of 
the Scotch Bill proceeding pari passu 
with the English Bill, the former was 
placed unfairly in the background. In 
the circumstances, he thought his hon. 
Friend was perfectly justified in moving 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuHety) remarked, that no- 
thing had been said publicly on this 
question, and the idea was that it was 
best to proceed with the Scotch Bill. 
During and immediately after the Di- 
vision, however, it was suggested that 
the English Bill should be brought on 
in deference to entreaties made to them, 
and as they considered it was the most 
convenient to the House the English 
Bill was brought on. 

Mr. HENEAGE appealed to the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire to with- 
draw his Motion. In deference to the 
wishes of a large number of hon. Mem- 
bers, he himself went to the Prime Mi- 
nister and asked him to take the Eng- 
lish Bill, and he was bound to say that 
the Government had done their best to 
consult the desires and convenience of 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had no 
doubt the Government intended to act 


_ Mr. Dodson 
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for the best; but the question was whe- 
ther they had acted for the best? More 
than one Member of the Government 
stated to Gentlemen on this side, up to 
the last moment, that they meant to go 
on with the Scotch Bill. That being so, 
he did not see how it was possible to go 
on with a Bill of this kind now. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it was taken 
in deference to many Members sitting on 
this side of the House;- but the diffi- 
culty arose from the Government not 
having made up their minds. There 
were strong reasons for the House agree- 
ing to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
hoped the Government would defer to 
the evident wish of the House, and, de- 
laying the English Bill, proceed at once 
with the Scotch Bill. Members had no 
opportunity until that morning of con- 
sidering the Bill as amended. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he also was 
/under the impression that the Scotch 
Bill would be taken on the conclusion 
of the Indian discussion, and for that 
reason left the House after the Division, 
so that he was not present when the 
English Bill was again brought up. 
They were now approaching matters of 
great controversy in regard to this Bill, 
and many Members who took a warm 
interest in the measure were absent in 
consequence of the misunderstanding 
that had arisen. The next Amendment, 
for instance, if adopted, would reverse 
a decision previously arrived at in Com- 
mittee; and it would be unfair, there- 
fore, to take it under the circumstances. 
At the same time, he acquitted the Go- 
vernment of any intention to act un- 
fairly in any way. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it seemed 
that a mistake had been accidentally 
made, and it was the desire of the House 
and the Government to proceed with the 
English Bill; and if the Government 
liked to take a snatch Division upon the 
Amendment coming on, he would with- 
draw the Motion for Adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked for leave to 
withdraw his clause in favour of that of 
the Government. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause (Mr. Dodson) added. 

Mr. DODSON said, the hon. Mem- 


ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had been kind enough to insinuate that 
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the Government wanted to obtain a was surely still Pape reason for post- 


snatch Division on the Amendment. poning this Bill, which had come on 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had quiteunexpectedly. He would, therefore, 
not said anything of the kind. move the adjournment of the debate. 


Mr. DODSON, continuing, said, that; Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
to avoid any misunderstanding on the the proper form of the Motion would be 
subject, and so that there might be no that Progress be reported. 


suspicion as to the objects of the Goyern- = Motion made, and Question proposed 

ment, he would move the adjournment «hat the Chairman do report Progress, 

of the debate. and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. A. J. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, Balfour.) 


nh : wis 
( Fag ne tr a benow adjourned."—| we A. ELLIOT agreed with what 
‘ ear ‘had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was he Hertford. The fact was that a number 
who used the expression to which the | of Scotch Members had left the House, 
right hon. Gentleman had referred. He and he did not think the opportunity a 
was now satisfied the Government had | favourable one for discussing the very 
no such intention; and he, therefore, | important matters that were about to 
hoped they should proceed. be proceeded with. He, therefore, ap- 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought | pealed to the Government not to go on 
that since they had settled down to the | with the Bill at present. He had heard 
consideration of a Bill, it would be better | it said that they might run through the 
to proceed with it. Bill in half-an-hour; but that could 
Motion agreed to. only be done by avoiding discussion on 
the 6th clause. 
Further Consideration of Bill, as| Mr. J. W. BARCLAY regretted that 
amended, deferred till Monday next. the hon. Member for Hertford had made 
this Motion. He thought a sufficient 


ber of Scotch Members were pre- 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (scot. | 2U™ . P 
LAND) BILL.—[Bux 190.] sent. They might not be able to get 


4 ’ 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for aight = nah ne mere rn 
Sestiond.) the Scotch Members were always eager 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 25th July. | to get on with the work they had in 
[SECOND NIGHT. | hand. 
j H ‘ : Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Bill considered in Committee. Batrour) said, he did not see why they 
(In the Committee.) ae not put to the best use they could 
° . the part of the Sitting that remained. 
Regulations as to =— of Improve- The practical y Nomar. of his country- 
eanggeees men was well known; and he thought 
Clause 6 (Set off of benefit to tenant). | if they tried they might get through a 
Mr. A.J. BALFOUR moved the ad- | good deal in the time that remained. 
journment of the dedate. The majority) Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ex- 
of the Scotch Members, he said, were | pressed a hope that the hon. Member 
absent ; and he appealed to Scotch Gen- | for Hertford would withdraw his Mo- 
tlemen opposite whether they did not| tion. It was not often Scotch Members 
think it was putting Scotland to con- | had the chance of half-an-hour, and he 
siderable disrespect to resume the con- | thought they should take advantage of 
sideration of this Bill in Committee at a | it when they had. 
quarter past 6 o’clock on a Morning; Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
Sitting? Of course, if Scotch Members | willing to withdraw his Motion on the 
thought a discussion of such importance | condition that the Government would 
should be taken at that hour he had | not bring on anything but non-conten- 
nothing more to say ; but he thought if | tious Business. 
the argument that a good manyMem-, Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
bers had gone away not knowing what Batrour) replied, that he could not 
was tocome on was a good reason for | agree to make any such condition. 
postponing the further consideration of Ms. J. LOWTHER agreed with his 
Amendments on the English Bill, there hon. Friend the Member for Hortford 
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(Mr. A. J. Balfour) as to the advisa- 
bility of postponing the discussion of 
the Bill. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
BatFour) said, he was not aware that 
there was anything of a very contro- 

' versial charactertocome on. He hoped 
the Committee would allow them to pro- 
ceed and go as far as they could in the 
time that remained. 

Mr. MACFARLANE supported the 
proposal to proceed with the Bill, ob- 
serving that unless they did so, it was 
extremely likely they would have a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow. 

Cartain MAXWELL-HERON ob- 
jected to the Bill being brought on in 
this way, and said it would be unfair 
to Members representing Scotch con- 
stituencies. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
hoped they would be allowed to pro- 
ceed. If the proposal were to run 
through the Scotch Bill in half-an-hour, 
it would certainly be objectionable; but 
it was only intended to go as far as 
they could. The Motion was made by 
an excellent Scotchman, though not by 
a Scotch Member ; and the general feel- 
ing of the Scotch Members present, 
undoubtedly, seemed to be that they 
should take advantage of the portion of 
the Sitting that remained. 

Sir JOHN HAY requested his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion. At the 
same time, he wished to point out the 
great inconvenience to which the House 
was put by the vacillation of the Go- 
vernment. Nearly all the Scotch Mem- 
bers on that side of the House had gone 
away, not knowing what Business was 
to be taken. 


* Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY indicated that 
he should not propose the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT moved to leave out 
Sub-section ().), which stood in the 
following terms :— 

“Tn the case of compensation for manures 
the value of the manure that would have been 
produced by the consumption on the holding of 
any hay, straw, roots, or green crops sold off 
the holding within the last two years of the 
tenancy or other less time for which the tenancy 
has endured, except in so far as a proper re- 
turn of manure to the holding has 
in respect of such produce sold off.” 


The hon. and learned Member said, this 
sub-section had excited a good deal of 


Mr. J. Lowther 


m made 
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hostility amon iculturists generall 
throughout Sootland; and the view ion 
of it by the Scotch Chamber of Agri- 
culture was that it would be a source 
of great injustice to a large number of 
tenants. He must say he considered 
that view well-founded. The sub-section 
might be right and proper when they 
were dealing with a state of matters 
such as that which existed in England; 
but he held that it was not applicable 
to the conditions under which tenancies 
were held in Scotland. These matters 
were regulated in distinct language, and 
there was no reason whatever why the 
tenant, when he had not contracted to 
consume a certain quantity of hay, straw, 
roots, or green crops on his holding, 
should be held to do so. [The hon. 
and learned Member read an extract 
from an agricultural paper in which it 
was contended that this sub-section would 
entail great injustice to farmers in Scot- 
land.] He considered that if the sub- 
section ‘were cut out altogether, full pro- 
tection would be given to the landlord, 
in all cases where the landlord desired 
that protection, by the sub-section im- 
mediately following—Sub-section (c.)— 
because that stipulated that where a 
tenant made a claim for compensation, 
the landlord should be able to make a 
reduction on any contract relevant to 
the lease. The landlords were thus 
really protected; and he, for one, thought 
it perfectly unnecessary that the Com- 
mittee should protect the landlords when 
they were perfectly able to protect them- 
selves. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
12, to leave out Sub-section (6).—(r. 
A. Elliot.) 


Question propeend. “That the words 
pesnoees to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”” 


Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was afraid he could 
not assent to this section being entirely 
omitted. Members of the Committee 
would observe that he had given Notice 
of certain important Amendments upon 
the section as it stood. He quite saw 
that the section, as it stood, was open 
to criticism ; because it had been pointed 
out that under the section as it was in 
the Bill, there might be a claim of 
deduction in respect of potatoes, and 
hay, and straw, and other things that 
in many parts of the country were re- 


garded as sale crops. That would be 
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unfair; but he thought the injustice 
would be obviated by the Amendnients 
he had placed upon the Paper. The 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Roxburghshire was simply 
this—whether it would be proper for a 
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tenant to sell off everything grown on} 
the farm, and then claim for all the} 
manure he might purchase and apply to | 


He did 


the land as an improvement ? 


not think to omit this sub-section would | 


be fair; because this Bill throughout 


was directed to provide for compensation | 
for improvements. It was for something | 


that was done, either in excess of con- 
tract or custom, or ordinary and average 
administration. It was quite plain that 
unless some such provision were made 
as that which had been introduced into 
the Bill, it would be competent for the 
farmer to sell off everything, and even 
to sell off manure, and then to make a 
claim for all the manure he had brought 
on to the farm, although it was abso- 
lutely necessary manure, and not in 
excess of what would have been pro- 
duced by the consumption on the farm 
of the part of the crops usually con- 
sumed there. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
supported the Amendment. He con- 
fessed that he was not convinced by the 
argument of the Lord Advocate, though 
the Amendments which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to in- 
troduce would, no doubt, remove, to a 
great extent, the injustice that would 
otherwise arise under the sub-section. 
He had received strong representations 
with regard to the injustice of the sub- 
section, and felt bound to support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he was 
glad that the Lord Advocate would not 
accept the Amendment. He thought 
great injustice might be done under 
existing leases, which permitted the sale 
of all those crops, but which had been 
negotiated on the understanding that 
the tenants would have to bring on to 
the farm a considerable quantity of 
manures if they sold a large part of the 
produce off the farm. Such tenants 
would be able to charge the landlord 
with part of the cost of that manure, 
which it was absolutely necessary they 
should bring on to the farm, in order to 
keep it up to an ordinary state of culti- 
vation. As regarded leases made after 


the passing of this Act, he did not think 
the sub-section mattered much, for, of 
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course, special stipulations might be 


| made. 

| Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he thought 
, it was desirable that the words in ques- 
| tion should be omitted, because, if the 


|sub-section were admitted, it would 
drive every tenant to make an agree- 
ment with his landlord. 

_ Mr. A. ELLIOT asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, as he thought 
it would be more convenient to take a 
Division on the clause as amended. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


__ Tm LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
| Batrour) said, that he had to propose 
several Amendments, which, he hoped, 
would obviate the main difficulty which 
had been felt in regard to the clause. 
He wished, first, to insert after ‘‘hold- — 
ing,” in line 14, the words ‘‘ according 
to the rules of good husbandry; ” 
secondly, to omit the words “hay, 
straw, roots, or green;” and, thirdly, 
after ‘off,’ to insert ‘‘or removed 
from.” The sub-section would then run 
as follows :— 


“In the case of compensation for manures» 
the value of the manure that would have been 
produced by the consumption on the holding, 
according to the rules of good bp eee of 
any crops sold off, or removed from the holding, 
within the last two years of the tenancy, or 
other less time for which the tenancy has en- 
dured, except in so far as a proper return of 
manure to the holding has been made in 
respect of such manure so sold off or removed 
therefrom.” 


The effect would be this—that without 
defining the particular descriptions of 
crops which were usually sold from the 
farm in fair and ordinary administra- 
tion, it would be competent to sell such 
crops, without any obligation, to sub- 
stitute manure for them in stating 
the account. On the other hand, 
such crops—and they varied in different 
parts of the country—as according to 
the rules of good husbandry, were con- 
sumed on the farm, and made manure 
on the farm, would be taken into ac- 
count, and the manure which would 
have been so produced debited to the 
tenant in making out the account. 
That would not at all operate against 
leases of the kind referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member for Rox- 
burghshire (Mr. A. Elliot); because if 
the lease permitted everything to be sold 
off the farm, still the same necessity 
would lie upon the tenant, unless his 
farm was to become barren, of laying 
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a fair and reasonable amount of manure 
on it. While he admitted the propriety 
of omitting any words which might 
define, adversely to the tenant, the 
particular crops which should be acknow- 
ledged as sale crops, he maintained that 
it was proper to provide that a deduction 
should be made from the tenant’s com- 
pensation, in respect of such an amount 
of manure as would in due course be 
produced and used on the farm. 


Amendments proposed, 

In page 3, line 14, after the word ‘‘ holding,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ according to the rules of 
good husbandry ;”’ line 14, leave out the words 
“hay, straw, roots, or green;’’ line 14, after 
the word ‘‘off,” insert the words “or re- 
moved from.’’—( The Lord Advocate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
. be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not think there was much objection to 
the clause as proposed to be amended 
by the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate. But he wished to call the atten- 
tion of his hon. Friends to this—that 
the clause did not say that the value of 
the manure produced was to be deducted 
from the compensation; it was only in 
the nature of an instruction to the refe- 
rees to take into account the manure 
which would have been produced on the 
holding had those crops been consumed 
upon it. He thought it was unnecessary 
to put in such an instruction, as all refe- 
rees worth having would take this into 
account, even if there was no instruction 
in the Bill. If, however, the Govern- 
ment wished the instruction to be in- 
serted he had no objection. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD pointed out, 
as a practical objection, that the sub- 
section applied not only to root or green 
crops consumed on the holding, but to 
all crops—as, for instance, wheat and 
oats. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was not 
according to any rules of good husbandry 
that he knew of that wheat should be 
consumed on the holding. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the expression ‘‘the rules of good hus- 
bandry”’ was utterly unintelligible. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, the expression was abso- 
lutely familiar in Scotland, and was 
heard every day. 

Mr. BOLTON said, that, having an 
Amendment in his name to this sub-sec- 
tion, he wished to remark that the Lord 
Advocate had very happily solved the 
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ta difficulty which this clause would 
ave caused in Scotland. He hoped 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot) would not 
persist in his intention of dividing on 
the clause. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE ot J. B. 
Batrour) moved, in page 3, line 19, to 
leave out from “any ” to “landlord,” 
in line 30, and insert— 


‘The amount of compensation payable to the 
tenant shall be subject to deduction of any sums 
due to the landlord : 

(1.) For rent payable in respect of the 
holding ; 

(2.) For any taxes, rates, or public burdens 
payable in respect of the holding for 
which the tenant is liable as between him 
and the landlord ; 

(3.) For the breach of any stipulation of 
the lease, or of any contract relative to 
the lease, committed by the tenant ; 

(4.) For any deterioration committed or 
permitted by the tenant ; 





“There shall be added to the tenant’s com- 
| pensation any sum due to the tenant for com- 
| pensation in respect of a breach of any stipula- 
| tion of a lease, or other contract relative to a 
| lease, committed by the landlord.” 


| This, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
| man said, was not intended to alter, in 
| substance, the provisions of the clause 
| as it stood before ; but it was to express 
| more clearly—and, he ventured to think, 
more accurately—the intention of the 
|clause. According to the terms of the 
clause, as it originally ran, it might 
| have been held to express the idea that 
'rent and other liquid claims, such as 
| taxes, were to be taken into account in 
| striking compensation. It was expressed 
more accurately by saying that they 
should form deductions from compensa- 
tion. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he should like 

aa explanation as to what was meant 
} jaime 

“Taxes, rates, or public burdens payable in 
respect of the holding for which the tenant is 
liable as between him and the landlord.” 

He had had a good deal of experience 
in these matters, and did not know what 
was meant by that language. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, there were sometimes 
agreements by which one of the parties 
undertook liability for the whole of the 
taxes, part of which was by law pay- 
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able to the Revenue authorities to the 
other. 


‘Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 3, line 


30, after the word “landlord,” to in- 
sert— 

‘“‘(e.) When the tenant of any holding held 
by him under a yearly tenancy or on the ex- 
piration of a lease is disturbed in his holding by 
the act of his landlord, he shall be entitled to 
such compensation as the county court judge of 
his district, in view of all the circumstances of 
the case, shall think just, subject to the scale of 
compensation hereinafter mentioned ; 


“ When the rent is thirty pounds or under, a 


sum not exceeding seven years’ rent; 

‘‘ When the rent is above thirty pounds and 
not exceeding fifty pounds, a sum not exceeding 
five years’ rent ; 


“When the rent isabove fifty pounds and not | 


exceeding one hundred pounds, a sum not ex- 
ceeding four years’ rent ; 

‘* When the rent is above one hundred pounds 
and not exceeding three hundred pounds, a sum 
not exceeding three years’ rent ; 

“When the rent is above three hundred 


pounds and not exceeding five hundred pounds, | 


a sum not exceeding two years’ rent ; 


“ When the rent is above five hundred pounds, | 


a sum not exceeding one year’s rent.’ 


The hon. Member said, he proposed this | 


clause chiefly in the interest of crofters 
and the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Highlands and Islands. It was notorious 
that some landlords turned many miles | 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
| Barwous) said, the Government were 
very anxious to proceed with the mea- 
sure, and would do their best to bring 
|it on, but not after half-past 12 o’clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
| Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 


| of the clock. 


| 
| ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—29 o— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
| Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


\‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
| Chair.” 


[EDUCATION ACT, 1870—THE SCHOOL 
| RATE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SALT, in rising to move— 


‘“ That the unforeseen and growing amount of 
the school rate ; its unequal pressure upon vari- 
|ous districts and various classes of the com- 
munity ; its failure in some cases te meet the 
requirements ‘of the most necessitous classes ; 
and the circumstance that it involves expendi- 
‘ture not originally anticipated, call for the 
| serious consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with a view to the relief of the burdens 


of their estates into deer forests or sheep | of the ratepayers, while maintaining, in ac- 
farms. That system was disastrous and | cordance with the original intention of ‘The 





ruinous to the interests of the popula- | Education Act, 1870,’ theefliciency of elementary 


tion, and it was one which the House | &ducation,” 

ought to do its best to make impossible. | observed, that it was a matter of courtesy 
There was no doubt at all that these |to the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
unfortunate people were descendants of | President of the Council to express his 
families who had, in many cases, lived | regret that he should have the trouble 


for many generations on these holdings, 
and who had endured very grievous 
suffering and wrong. He certainly 
thought that it was the duty of the 
Government to agree to his proposal in 
the interests of the crofter description of 
tenants. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, that the Amend- 
ment was of a character deserving con- 
sideration. 

It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Lord Advocate whether the Bill was to 
be brought on again at the Evening 
Sitting ? 


of a second discussion upon education. 
If he could have communicated with 
him (Mr. Salt) some days ago that he 
proposed to take the Education Estimates 
so soon, nothing would have been wanting 
on his (Mr. Salt’s) part to meet his views 
as far as possible. At the same time, 
he must observe that it would have been 
difficult to frame the Resolution so as to 
be applicable to a Vote in Supply. He 
trusted, therefore, that, on the whole, 
the course that had been adopted would 
not be found inconvenient. In bringing 
this subject under the notice of the 
House, he was actuated by no desire to 
make a Party attack upon the right hon. 
Gentleman—on the contrary, he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
entirely agree with most of his observa- 
tions, although he might object to the 
conclusions which he drew from the facts 
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of the case. He desired, at the outset, 
to meet two objections that might be 
raised to his Resolution. In the first 
place, it might be said that in bringing 
orward this Resolution he showed that 
he was no friend to elementary educa- 
tion. It, however, was because he was 
a real friend to elementary education that 
he had framed this Notice. In the second 
place, it might be supposed that he was 
opposed to the amount of the Parlia- 
mentary grant. Had that been the case, 
he would have raised the discussion upon 
the Estimates on the previous night. It 
was not the amount he intended to criti- 
cize. Possibly he might criticize its ap- 

lication and use. Of course, if it could 

e said a very large expenditure of neces- 
sity produced an excellent and valuable 
system of education there would be 
nothing to do but to look to the grant; 
but it by no means followed that a 
grant, growing in amount year by 
year, was «ministered in the most 
economical and efficient manner. Large 
expenditure did not necessarily imply 
sound education. If the House gave 


this money with no ungrudging hand it 
behoved fhem to watch carefully that it 
was expended to the best advantage. 


In his Motion he had referred to the 
‘expectation held out by the Act of 1870, 
and he would quote two passages from 
the debates of 1870, often quoted before, 
but which he should quote in a some- 
what different sense. The right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster), 
speaking on July 5, 1870, said it was 
not probable that any charge for the 
purposes of the Bill would exceed 3d. 
in the pound. Then, on the 7th July, 
1870, the Prime Minister said— 

**T only speak of the limit of the permanent 
burden, and it is reduced by the proposition of 
my right hon. Friend to 3d. in the pound.” 
Now, those statements he could not claim 
as pledges. No Minister, however power- 
ful, could possibly limit the amount of the 
rate for the future. Nothing could do that 
but a clause in the Act itself; but he could 
not but think that those statements had 
been incautiously made, and that, pro- 
ceeding, as they did, from right hon. 
Gentlemen of such eminence as states- 
men, they had greatly misled public 
opinion. They must remember by whom 
these expectations were held out. The 
one was one of the most remarkable 
statesmen that Europe had produced in 
this century. The other was not only 
an eminent statesman, but also, as they 
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had been told, an eminent philan- 
thropist. Upon the suggestions made b 
such persons, compromise was effected, 
and action was founded. The expecta- 
tion from the Act of 1870 was that the 
rate, as a general rule, would not exceed 
3d. in the pound ; but what was the result 
12 years later? The School Board rate 
of London was 6d., gradually rising to 
7d. ; and so far from the scale throughout 
the country being anything like 34., 
there were 1,491 School Board districts 
where the rate was above 3d., and only 
252 where the rate was below that. The 
cost of building school board schools had 
been enormous, amounting, on the aver- 
age, to £12 per child ; whereas the cost of 
building voluntary schools only amounted 
to £5 7s. per head. In the Education Re- 
port for 1882 one of the Inspectors said 
the cost to the ratepayers for the erection 
of 26 permanent board schools built in 
Southwark was £397,679, and the ac- 
count was not closed. The average cost 
of building a school was something like 
£15,295, and the average cost per child 
£16. In one large town, a board 
school had cost £23 14s. 8d. per scholar, 
another £20 9s. 7d., and another at a 
cost of £53 1s. 9d. per scholar. Con- 
trast with these schools built at Birken- 
head for 976 children at a cost of 
£5 10s. per head, and a British school 
to accommodate 761 at a cost of £3,480. 
Mr. Munpetia: Does that include the 
site?] He believed it did, but was not 
quite sure ; but he would give the right 
hon Gentleman the correction if he was 
mistaken. But he would take other 
figures, where there would be no diffi- 
culty as to sites and small details. It 
was stated in the Education Report for 
1882 that between 1839 and 1881 a sum 
of £1,766,000 was given from the public 
funds for the purpose of building ele- 
mentary schools—Parliamentary grants 
of that kind had now ceased—for the 
education of 1,233,000 children, the re- 
mainder being made up by voluntary 
contributions; but under the new board 
system, from 1870 to 1881, the expendi- 
ture in building schools by the money 
derived from rates had been £13,784,000, 
and the number of scholars provided for 
was 1,124,000only. Undertheold system, 
the money spent did not take a penny 
from the pockets of the ratepayers, and 
it left no debt behind it; but under the 
second system there was a large burden, 
a debt of £13,000,000, which would 
continue for 50 years at least. Certainly 
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the Act of 1870 was productive of many 
blessings. He willingly acknowledged 
that; but he contended the working of 
the Act had been most expensive. He 
would now take another line of figures, 
which he thought could not be chal- 
lenged. While the average cost per 
scholar in attendance before the passing 
of the Act had been £1 5s. 5d., it was 
now £1 16s. 8d. Thus in board schools 
in 1872 the cost per head of each scholar 
in attendance was £1 8s. 4d., whereas 
it was now £2 ls. 6d. throughout the 
country generally, and £2 17s. in Lon- 
don. There was, however, one crumb 
of comfort, and that was that the aver- 
age cost had remained almost stationary 
during the last three years. In 1870 it 
was estimated that the cost per head 
would rise from £1 5s. per head to 30s. 
per head, to be made up of 1és. from 
the public funds, 7s. 6d. from the parents, 
and 7s. 6d. of rate in school board 
schools, or of subscriptions in volun- 
tary schools. The result showed where 


the pressure really lay. Thus in 1881 
the grant to board schools amounted to 
15s. 10d. per head, and to voluntary 
schools to 15s. 7d., just what it had been 
anticipated it would be. The ratepayers, 


however, had been called upon to pay 
16s. 1ld., instead of 7s. 6d., while, in 
voluntary schools, the parents had had to 
pay lls. per head and the subscribers 
7s. 1d. per head. He would observe there 
were many things which had happened 
that were not anticipated in 1870 when 
the Act was introduced. He by no 
means blamed those who originated the 
Act, still less did he blame those who 
from year to year had administered it ; 
but in this year of 1883 they found 
many things in existence whic! would 
have astonished men if they had heard 
of them in 1870. Amongst others, that 
the ratepayers were powerless to prevent 
excessive expenditure ; that a different 
class of persons sent their children to 
the board schools than it was expected 
would do so; that such extravagant 
sums should be spent on buildings; 
that head masters received £242 a-year 
instead of £100; that there should be 
in the Metropolis alone a staff of scores 
of Inspectors and Visitors; and that 
ebonized pianos and Turkey carpets 
should be the necessary furniture of a 
training ship. He did not mean to say 
that much of the expenditure that had 
been incurred was not necessary; but 
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what he did say was that there was a 
state of things that was not contem- 
plated when the Act of 1870 was passed. 
They had plunged into the stream, and 
the stream had carried them very much 
farther than they expected. Another 
point to which in his Motion he had 
called particular attention was the vary- 
ing amount of the rate in different dis- 
tricts. There were 148 places in which 
it amounted to 1s. and upwards; 214 
where it was 9d. to 1s.; 519 from 6d. to 
9d.; 610, 3d. to 6d.; 200 from 1d. to 
3d.; and 52 where it was below ld. 
These latter, as might be expected, were 
places where there were school boards, 
but no board schools. That rate, vary- 
ing in amount from $d. to 2s. 3d., 
was purely national in character. The 
object of the system was the educa- 
tion of the poorest children in the coun- 
try. He must notice just for one mo- 
ment the effect of this heavy school rating 
upon the supporters of voluntary schools. 
They had made four complaints. They 
complained, in the first place, that they 
were compelled to pay rates for board 
schools and, at the same time, to support 
their own school. This, in effect, fre- 
quently meant that they were paying 
twice over. Secondly, many supporters 
of voluntary schools complained very 
strongly that they were in favour of a 
definite religious instruction, and that 
they were compelled to subscribe to 
board schools, where there was such re- 
ligious education. Those complaints 
came from persons worthy of the highest 
respect, who made great personal sacri- 
fices for the cause they had at heart. 
The third ground of complaint was that 
building grants were withdrawn from 
them—they had to build at their own 
cost, and could not borrow; whereas 
school boards had unlimited borrowing 
powers, with repayment spread over 
50 years. The fourth complaint was 
that the operations of the board schools 
had so incréased their expenses that 
they found it almost impossible to 
carry on their own schools. In the 
Province of Ontario our Colonists had 
a method of solving that question 
which, though he did not recommend it 
for our adoption, possessed merit and 
ingenuity. Five heads of families were 
empowered to summon a meeting and 
appoint three trustees, who, on applica- 
tion to the district school authority, 
could be constituted a Corporation, 
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establish schools and levy rates on the 
subscribers and on the parents of the 
children. Persons so contributing were 
exempt from the general school rate. 
There was one curious effect which the 
school board rate had upon a well-deserv- 
ing classofthecommunity. He referred 
to the middle class. The middle class 
shopkeeper in the town in which there 
was a school rate was in this position— 
he paid for the education of his own 
children, and he also paid for the edu- 
cation of the poor people’s children. 
The result of this was that the children 
of the poor people received an education 
which enabled them to compete with 
the tradesman’s own sons. Now, the 
Act of 1870 had done both too little and 
too much. One of the great objects of 
the Act was to reach the gutter children. 
[Mr. Munperra: All children.] In 
point of fact, there had been a complete 
failure to reach those children. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself, speaking 
at Birmingham on January 15th, 1883, 
admitted that there was scarcely any 
change in their criminal statistics, and 
that they still had to bring the poor 
Arabs out of the streets. Mr. Wilks, 
of the London School Board, said that 
the system had failed to reach the waifs 
and strays of society. Sir Edmund 
Currie, speaking of the Tower Hamlets, 
said there were as many poor children 
in the streets now as there were eight 
yeareago. Notwithstanding all that, no 
less than £31,285 was spent in 1882 for 
the purpose of getting the children to 
attend the schools. The present system 
of elementary education had erred in 
doing too much in two ways. It had 
imposed too much labour both upon 
teachers and scholars; and next it had 
aimed at subjects not suited for mere 
elementary instruction, children who 
were scantily fed and scantily clothed, 
and who could not be expected to exert 
their brains like the children of parents 
well-to-do. What he complained of 
was the wholesale system of treating all 
children alike, whatever their mental 
capacities or social circumstances might 
be. He did not say that every child 
was overworked ; but a great many 
children suffered from this high pres- 
sure of education, and sufficient care 
was not taken to adapt the instruction 
to the capacity and strength of the 
child. He believed the object of the 
Act of 1870 was to give an education 
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suited to the children of persons who 
were to obtain their living by manual 
labour; but in many cases the instruc- 
tion given could only be of use to per- 
sons in a far higher position. There 
was, however, one of the specific sub- 
jects that at first sight | prongs be 
practicable and easy ; and in regard to 
that he had made a careful search among 
the Reports of the Inspectors. He re- 
ferred to domestic economy, and he 
would proceed to give the result. One 
Inspector reported— 

“Only one-third of the girls presented in 
domestic economy passed; more nonsense has, 
I believe, been written in answer to questions on 
this subject than all the rest put together.’’ 


Another wrote in a way to illustrate 
that opinion— 

“A girl of Standard V., in one of the most 
favourably-situated schools, when asked to write 
a short account of soda, replies, ‘Soda is an 
utensil with which we wash ourselves.’ Another, 
in the same|Standard, whilst writing very neatly 
and speaking correctly, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What points should be borne in mind in 
looking for a house?’ replies, ‘You should 
always see if the drains do not smell, and the 
ventilation are cleaned out; because, if not, 
perhaps we should catch fever or any other de- 
grees,’ ”’ 


employed in cleaning their mother’s 
house. He would give only two more 
short quotations. One Inspector said— 

‘*T am fully persuaded that, unless several 
hours can be added to a day, and the school 
staff materially increased, to take up specific 
. subjects is a positive injury to the proper teach- 
ing of elementary and extra subjects.” 


And another— 


‘*Physical geography. This has been a 
favourite subject with teachers, for one obvious 
reason at least—namely, that more money can 
be got with less trouble in physical geography 
than in any other way.” 

Complaint had been mads, in eloquent 
terms, by a recent French writer of the 
effect of excessive pressure in the ele- 
mentary schools. He compared the pre- 
sent with 10 years ago, and with what 
might be expected 10 years hence. He 
showed how great the stride in expendi- 
ture and how great the change in 
teaching had been; and then, looking 
forward, said that in another 10 years 
every child would be expected to know 
many things of which the Senators and 
Deputies who passed the Education 
Laws were themselves ignorant. He 
described the fatigue of an examination, 
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These girls would have been better — 
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Every day beforehand added something 
to the burden. The child bore it bravely, 


-he staggered along without turning right 


or left, without thought or care for any- 
thing else. At last the day arrived. 
Breathless and exhausted, he threw 
down the burden at the feet of the exa- 
miner; he felt relief; he stretched ; he 
was at ease again; he emptied himself 
at once of all this cram, once and for 
ever, so completely that he forgot it all, 
and retained neither the will nor the 
power to study more. The school board 
system had been making great progress 
during the last 10 years. It was now a 
recognized system, though it was origi- 
nally created to supplement, not to sup- 
plant, the voluntary schools. He was 
not prepared to say that it was right 
that it should embrace the whole educa- 
tion of the country. In 1872 there were 
only 82 board schools in England; in 
1877 there were 2,089; and in 1881, 
3,075. Again, in 1872, the school board 
rate amounted to £3,254; in 1881 it 
amounted to £738,737. At the same 
time, 959 or more voluntary schools had 
been transferred to school boards. The 
system was a great and growing system, 
which, under existing circumstances, 
must increase and strengthen every 
day ; for the voluntary schools had not 
sufficient vigour to withstand the great 
money power that the school boards 


- possessed. The question then arose, 


was it desirable that the country should 
be entirely handed over to the school 
board system? It was very much a 
system of grind and of work. He did 
not mean to say that the school boards 
had not been of great value to the coun- 
try; but he should be very sorry to 
see the old-fashioned schools altogether 
abandoned. He believed it was most 
desirable for the country that, if pos- 
sible, the two systems should exist in 
vigour and thrive side by side together. 
His desire had been to put forward some 
ideas and suggestions which he believed 
to be worthy of consideration. He 
hardly, at that moment, expected a very 
definite reply from the Vice President; 
but he did hope for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s assurance that he would give 
serious attention to the points that he 
(Mr. Salt) had ventured to lay before 
the House. In the interests of elemen- 
tary education, in the interest of the 
poor who were taught, and of the poor 
who paid, and, lie believed he might 
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venture to add, for the credit of Parlia- 
ment and of the Government of the 
country, he begged to move the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in seconding 
the Motion, said: The desire I have long 
felt to see some effectual curb put upon 
the imposition of school rates, and the 
excess of school board expenditure, 
would not have induced me to second 
this Motion if it were of a Party 
or sectarian character. Great and 
grievous discontent prevails among the 
ratepaying community, especially in 
London, at the breach of conditions on 
which the Act of 1870 was passed; and 
as far as I know there is hardly a sub- 
ject on which there is more unanimity 
of feeling. But as one of those who 
steadily supported that measure, and 
who did not shrink, when difficulty arose 
regarding its application in the Metro- 
polis, from lending aid which was 
frankly accepted by the Government, and 
from taking my full share of work in 
bringing the Act into operation, I feel 
bound to raise my earnest remonstrance 
against the gradual perversion of the 
system to purposes that were never 
avowed, and I hope never intended. 
We were asked to impose on the oc- 
cupiers of rateable property, the bulk 
of whom may be fairly designated as the 
struggling classes, a charge previously 
unknown in aid of primary education. 
Voluntary schools, with the help of 
grants from the Privy Council, had 
done a great deal; but confessedly they 
were unable to reach a poor and help- 
less outlying mass; and Parliament was 
asked by the right hon. Member for 
Bradford and the Prime Minister to set 
up board schools, not to supplant those 
existing, but to supplement them, and 
to gather up the waifs and strays of 
childhood, that nothing should be lost 
to the usable strength of the State. As 
far as that purpose was reaily meant, 
and to whatever extent it has been at- 
tained, I commend and I am ready to 
sustain it as cordially as ever. But I 
regret to be compelled to say that, like 
other young institutions, that of board 
schools has wandered frequently and 
far from the straight path of its duty. 
The questionable and, I think, Quixotic 
ambition to obtain control of higher 
education, for which it is unadapted, 
and which it has no just means of sup- 
porting, diverts continually its thoughts 
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and its resources from the proper ob- 
jects of its care; and causes a yearly 
augmentation of burdens which rate- 
payers, already overtaxed, feel to be in- 
tolerable. Rates, we are sometimes told, 
come out of rent; if a man pays 80 
much more rate, he gets an abatement 
of rent, and so there is no hardship. 
Put in a rising market for houses this is 
not true; and when you propose to put 
on arate for the first time for primary 
schools, it was certain enough that the 
charge would come out of the house- 
holder’s pocket. I well remember, in a 
conference at the house of the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
the fitness of rates to bear the newly 
proposed burden was fully discussed, 
upon the objection that if primary in- 
struction be a public duty itis a national 
obligation, and ought to be discharged 
out of the Ways and Means of the nation 
at large. The objection was overborne. 
But, speaking for the largest section of 
the ratepaying community represented 
in this House as part of the Metro- 

litan area, I say, deliberately and 

istinctly, that if you had not held out 
the lure already named, and if you 
had not held out the positive induce- 
ment that the rates should never ex- 
ceed 3d. in the pound, I, for one, would 
not have agreed to the Act of 1870; 
and I do not believe that my Metropoli- 
tan Colleagues would have been autho- 
rized by their constituents to give that 
measure their support. Iam not making 
any charge of wilful breach of faith; I de- 
precate language to that effect whenever 
it is used. Our duty here is to deal with 
tendencies and results, not with inten- 
tions or miscalculations. It is right, 
however, that the fact should be re- 
called when we are taking stock of our 
progress, and seeking to bring back 
daily practice to the original design. 
The 3d. maximum rate does not rest 
upon vague recollection of words spoken 
in debate, but is capable of absolute 
proof, as I undertake to show. I hold 
in my hand the original Elementary 
Schools Bill, introduced on the 17th of 
February, 1870, and not finally passed 
until the end of the Session. The 84th 
clause of that Bill promised a guarantee 
that when, in any parish, the 3d. rate 
did not produce more than £20 a year, 
the deficiency should be made up, not 
by an extra rate, but by an extra grant 
from the Privy Council. In a word, 
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the great broad and wholesome prin- 
ciple was professed, and, as we hoped 
and believed, faithfully laid down, that 
primary instruction of the needy classes 
was the duty of the whole Kingdom, 
and was to be undertaken substantially 
for the national good. Localities were 
to pay a limited rate in order to create 
a check on expenditure; but it never 
was whispered that localities were to be 
left to the caprice of temporary and, 
therefore, irresponsible school boards ; 
or that these were to be used by the 
Government as a machinery for trying 
fantastical experiments and empirical 
theories in the system of over-cram. It 
never was contemplated seriously by 
Parliament that, under the misleading 
pretence of screwing up the general 
standard of book knowledge, tested by 
competitive examination, a furtive and in- 
sidious means might be found for sapping 
and mining religious schools. At first, 
when the legal limit of local rates was 
exceeded, excuses were made that the 
excess was only a little; and when all 
sorts of subjects of higher education 
were one by one added under the ex- 
panding Code, we were told that it did 
not signify, for it was only this, and 
only that, and only t?other. A College 
friend of mine accused his servant once 
of making free with what did not be- 
long to him; the man protested his 
innocence often ; but, being at last found 
out, declared he meant no harm, for he 
never meddled with any but three 
things, which he really thought were 
allowable, tea and sugar was one, wine 
and spirits was two, and coals and 
candles was three. But public patience 
is worn out at last, and endurance has 
reached its limits. The Committee of 
Council stimulate rather than check the 
overstrain, which I believe to be a most 
pernicious infatuation ; and in this and 
other ways egg on the school board to 
ever-augmenting expense. In London 
the rate is more than double what we 
stipulated for, and new schools on the 
most expensive pattern are continually 
erecting, where they are not really 
wanted, apparently to break the heart 
of the existing voluntary schools. Within 
the last month, in the parishfof St. Giles’s, 
Bloomsbury, what has occurred ? Many 
years ago a central building was raised 
at a great expense, capable of accommo- 
dating from 900 to 1,000 children, and 
when the Act of 1870 was passed I can 
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bear witness that it was constantly full. 
A portion of the parish, however, was 
overcrowded with poor, and the London 
School Board, of which during the first 

ear I was a member, along with Mr. 
Seaded Morley, Viscount Sandon, and 
Mr. W. H. Smith, were told that an 
additional sehoo] house was wanted. To 
provide for the wastrals and the neces- 
sitous provision was accordingly made, 
part out of rates, part out of fees, and 
part out of grants, no one, as far as I 
know, complaining. Other board schools 
were built in adjoining parishes close 
by, and the general effect on the old 
establishment in Endell Street, was to 
drain it of half its scholars. Still we 
forbore to complain; but what have we 
now? Within the parish, whose popu- 
lation is greatly diminished in the last 
decade, the Board supply accommoda- 
tion already for 2,892 children, though 
the average attendance is but 2,100; 
nevertheless, they: are going to add 441 
additional places, at a cost of £24,470 
for site om building, with a probable 
outlay besides of £4,500 for a new play- 
ground; and this while 400 places are 
actually vacant in the old voluntary 
school. You will never persuade an 
intelligent people that this is all needful 
and right, or that you ought thus egre- 
giously trifle with the means of liveli- 
hood of the peaceful and hard toiling 
community, while one-half the King- 
dom is wholly exempt from liability to 
the burden thus mounting up year after 
year. Nineteen out of 20 common-sense 
people you talk to—whether Anglican, 
Catholic, or Wesleyan—declare that you 
are rather unfitting than fitting thou- 
sands of poor children for honestly earn- 
ing their bread; and I grieve to add 
that the suspicion deepens daily among 
men of various creeds that the rates are 
misapplied with the unconfessed purpose 
of steadily reducing all primary instruc- 
tion to the French dead level of secu- 
larism. I do not say that all who are 
engaged in the operation realize the 
ultimate purpose; but I say that the 
experiment thus making is unwarrant- 
able and unwise; and now that at last 
silence on the subject has been broken, 
I am convinced that Parliament will 
have no peace until means are taken to 
bring back the expenditure of school 
boards within proper bounds. It is 
quite true that voluntary schools, by the 
help of earnest and munificent friends, 
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are trying to keep their ground ; and it 
is to their infinite credit that in some 
cases they still succeed in doing so. But 
everyone who watches steadily what is 
going on around him, and.who candidly 
tells what he sees, must own that the 
high pressure of board school competi- 
tion daily threatens to squeeze the volun- 
tary schools out of existence. Members 
of school boards, and all who hold office 
under the Committee of Education, avow 
their belief in the course of events; but 
say it is inevitable. Inevitable is the 
most good-for-nothing word in the lan- 
guage. Nothing in legislation unjust, 
inexpedient, or wrong is inevitable, if 
we only make up our minds to arrest or 
amend it. If you will not make rates 
universal instead of partial, and if you 
will not allow each parent to pay his 
rates, like the fees of his children, into 
whatever school. he pleases, then there 
is the other alternative of charging the 
whole expense between fees, benefactors, 
and public grants, which I, for one, 
believe would be a fairer and wiser 
plan. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That ’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the 
unforeseen and growing amount of the school 
rate; its unequal pressure upon various districts 
and various classes of the community ; its failure 
in some cases to meet the requirements of the 
most necessitous classes; and the circumstance 
that it involves expenditure not originally antici- 
pated, call for the serious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government with a view to the relief 
of the burdens of the ratepayers, while main- 
taining, in accordance with the original inten- 
tion of ‘ The Education Act, 1870,’ the efficiency 
of elementary education,”—(Mr. Salt,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that it 
would have been impossible for anyone 
holding the views of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) to have expressed 
those views with greater moderation 
and fairness to his opponents. The 
hon. Member urged that the original 
object of the Education Act was to 
supplement, and not supplant, the volun- 
tary schools. He had himself, in carry- 
ing the Bill through, stated that as its 
object over and over again. But his 
hon. Friend was quite mistaken in say- 
ing that the result had been otherwise, . 
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The Act had, in fact, supplemented, and 
not supplanted, denominational schools. 
In 1870 in the National schools the 
average attendance of children was 
882,000. Now the number had risen to 
1,552,000. As he saw his hon.. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dundalk 
(Sir Charles Russell) present, he would 
refer to the Roman Catholic schools. 
He had no figures for 1870 with regard 
to them, but in 1878 there was an 
average attendance of 90,000 children in 
Catholic schools; but now, greatly to the 
credit of that religion, the number was 
163,000. He thought it was matter for 
congratulation that, although the school 
board system was absolutely necessary, 
voluntary effort had not been discou- 
raged, but had increased in far greater 
ratio than the population. He admitted 
that he had expressed his belief that 
the rate would not exceed 3d. in the 
pound, and he was supported in that 
opinion by those who had the largest 
experience of educational questions. 
His hon. Friend seemed to be under 
the impression that in the original Bill 
there was a clause limiting the rate 
to 3d. That was a mistaken idea, as 
the 84th clause was, in the end, sub- 
stantially the same as when the Bill was 
introduced. He had, however, since that 
time had so much experience of poli- 
tical life that he should not be inclined, 
on any subject, to venture upon prophecy 
again. There were several reasons for 
the mistake into which he had fallen. 
The first was that a far greater educa- 
tional destitution existed than anyone 
imagined, and he could only congratu- 
late the country that adequate efforts 
had been made to provide for that desti- 
tution. His Predecessor (Lord Robert 
Montagu) had estimated that there 
were in the country about 350,000 chil- 
dren to be provided for. But the in- 
crease in the number of children being 
educated had risen from 1,700,000 in 
1870 to 4,500,000 in 1883, and the 
average attendance from 1,150,000 to 
3,000,000. Then schools had to be built. 
Then there had been an increase in the 
cost of educating the children, which had 
risen from 25s. 5d. to 36s. 84d. a-head. 
The main cause of that increase was the 
higher salaries now given to masters and 
mistresses. The salaries of masters had 
risen by 26 per cent, and those of mis- 
tresses by 28 per cent. He might be 
charged with want of economy, but he 
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could not but rejoice at that result. 
The increase in salaries had arisen partly 
from the fact that teachers were for- 
merly underpaid, and partly from the 
greatly increased demand consequent 
upon the passing of the Act. They 
certainly had a much more efficient 
educational staff for their schools than 
existed before the passing of the Act. 
He did not believe that the very poor 
children were being neglected. There 
might be some ‘ gutter” children still 
out, but nothing like so many as there 
were. Large numbers were being 
brought in, and these children required 
more teaching power to be brought to 
bear on them than children coming from 
more comfortable homes; and in order 
to get the work done it was found neces- 
sary to have a larger staff of masters 
and mistresses, and, perhaps, fewer 
pupil-teachers. Hon. Members who 
had spoken thought that the special 
subjects had a good deal to do with the 
cost, but he was certain they had very 
little. Almost every special subject was 
met by the Government grant. The 
first and most important business was 
to give a thoroughly good elementary 
education—reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing—and he trusted the day was far 
distant when there would not be along- 
side that a Scriptural education. The 
Act of 1870 had not resulted in a purely 
secular system; but, as he believed, in 
a more thoroughly Scriptural and reli- 
gious teaching than existed before. But 
he should be sorry to suppose that the 
country would be satisfied with mere 
reading, writing, and ciphering. The 
hon. Member had quoted examples of 
ridiculous answers. Such instances could 
be found in any examination in the 
Kingdom, if anyone chose to amuse him- 
self or the House by seeking for them. 
A few ridiculous answers were no proof 
that knowledge was not being taught. 
The boys now at school would be the 
voters of the future, and it was not de- 
sirable to debar them from a knowledge 
of the history of their country, or the 
geography of that Empire with the 
management of which they would pro- 
bably have something to do. In no re- 
spect had the Vice President shown his 
absolute fitness for the Office more than 
by the way in which he had considered 
both sides of this question—acknow- 
ledging that the chief object was to 
give a really good elementary educa- 
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tion, not discouraging special subjects, 
but not pestering the children with 
too many subjects. He rather expected 
that the hon. Member for Stafford would 
have suggested what changes he thought 


ought to be made in the mode of rais- 


ing the money. When the Act passed 
it was stated that an increase would be 
given in the Government grant, and 
that pledge had been thoroughly ful- 
filled. The average attendance had in- 
creased 260 per cent; the Government 
grant, 320 per cent; voluntary contri- 
butions, 70 pér cent; and the fees, 210 
per cent. Ought they to take a larger 
proportidn out of the taxes than they 
did at this moment? The Government 
grant was then 35 per cent of the total 
income, and was now 40 per cent; and 
he confessed that he thought it would be 
a disadvantage to education to give a 
larger proportion out of the public taxa- 
tion. He would give, very briefly, one 
or two reasons why there should not 
be a larger increase in the taxes. The 
result of it would be that one set of 
people would be managing, and another 
set spending ; and that meant extrava- 
gance to begin with, and also, in his 
belief, inefficiency. In his opinion, it 
was most desirable to keep up the local 
management, and he was sure that the 
management would-be much less efficient 
if the money were mainly paid by the 
State. Then it had been said how much 
fairer it would be to the subscribers to 
voluntary schools if the taxes supplied 
the money; but they would only be 
taking out of one pocket instead of the 
other, taking taxes instead of rates. Un- 
der the present system if people thought 
there was extravagance they had the 
remedy in their own hands, and could 
vote for Members who held with a policy 
of ‘‘ strict economy,’ which, however, 
often really meant starving education ; 
and the large majority of the constitu- 
ents in London, and, he believed, in 
every large town, had decided against 
that policy. He had only one other re- 
mark to make. Allusion had been made 
by the hon. Member for Stafford to what 
he called the ‘‘ Canada” system. There 
was a great deal of attraction in the 
proposal ; but he believed that the more 
it was looked at the more generally 
those interested in education would come 
to the conclusion that it was utterly im- 
possible to work it in this country. Prac- 
tically, there were only two denomina- 
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tions in Canada, and the number of de- 
nominations alone would make it impos- 
sible in England. It was, also, contrary 
to the very principle of rate manage- 
ment, which was that the’ ratepayers 
should choose the persons who were to 
dispose of the rates. But he was quite 
sure of this—that a proposal more likely 
to injure the interests of denominational 
schools could not be conceived. He did 
not wish to refer to the old controver- 
sies that had taken place, more than to 
say that he was sure that, for the in- 
terests of denominational schools, the 
more they had them separated from 
the school boards the better it was 
for them. It was easy to find theo- 
retical faults, but, in so doing, they 
must set one against another; and he 
would be prepared, in the interests of 
education, to uphold the view he held 
before, and would only state that they 
must, if they louked at the theoretical 
unfairness on one side, look at it also on 
the other. He might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered conceited ; but he had seen no- 
thing in the working of the Education 
Act since it was passed to lead him to 
think that they did not arrive at the best 
system. At any rate, they might have 
the comfort that, although there was 
much yet to do,'there had been more 
done in the last 12 years than any man 
interested in education could suppose 
possible to be done. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
hoped the House would allow him to 
make a personal explanation on behalf 
of the London School Board, which had 
been attacked. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) referred 
three or four times in the course of his © 
speech to the secular education of the 
London School Board, of which the hon. 
Member had been a member, and must, 
therefore, have been familiar with its 
debates on the question of religious in- 
struction. The London School Board 

assed a resolution with reference to 
estates instruction, which became a 
pattern for all the school boards through- 
out the country. That resolution was, 
in substance, that the principles of re- 
ligion and morality should be taught 
from the Bible, but that the teachers 
should be warned against proselytizing ; 
and on that resolution the Board had 
acted ever since. It was in reference to 
the Scriptural instruction that the Vice 
President of the Council, when distri- 
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buting prizes to the schools a few days 
ago, complained that it was, perhaps, 
a little too ambitious, and went too 
minutely into the facts of the Bible. 
He thought, therefore, that the hon. 
Member for Finsbury must either have 
been very forgetful or very hasty when 
he spoke several times during his speech 
of the dead secular level to which the 
London School Board were striving to 
drag down the education of the children 
of London. With regard, also, to the 
combined charge of gross extravagance 
and of malicious unfairness to voluutary 
schools which the hon. Member brought 
against the London School Board, he 
was completely in error in the state- 
ments he made, and in contending that 
the Board were erecting schools in the 
neighbourhood of voluntary schools, with 
the object of driving the voluntary ele- 
ment out of the field. The supporters 
of the Church schools had no justifica- 
tion for the complaint of the increasing 
pressure in consequence of the competi- 
tion of the board schools. In 1870, 
before board schools were established, 
their subscriptions amounted to 7s. 6d. 
per child; in 1883 they paid exactly 
the same amount. But the general tax- 
payer paid them an increased sum of 
148. 9d., instead of 8s. 9d. per child; 
while the children in average attendance 
were paying 10s. 5d., instead of 8s.; and 
by the utilization of public property, in 
the shape of old endowments, the mis- 
cellaneous contribution to the total cost 
of £1 14s. 9d. per child had increased 
from 1s. 4d. to 2s. The Church schools, 
by raising their fees, had taken the pick 
of the pupils, and had sent the unsatis- 
factory children to the board schools. 
He would briefly give the history of 
attendance in the London board schools 
up to the Ist of July, 1883. - In Decem- 
ber, 1871, there was an average attend- 
ance of 174,000 in all the schools of 
London; in June, 1883, the number was 
430,000. In June, 1888, there were 
175,000 in voluntary schools, as against 
173,000 at the beginning of the school 
board system, notwithstanding that 
many voluntary schools were, in the in- 
terval, transferred to the board schools. 
In the board schools the average at- 
tendance was 255,000. With respect 
to the enforcement of attendances, he 
would say that the average of attend- 
ance had risen to 72 per cent of the 
whole number on the books throughout 
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the United Kingdom. But, in London, 
the average attendance was 81°3 in the 
board schools, and 80-2 in the voluntary 
schools. Thus a comparatively regular 
attendance had been attained. But even 
that was not satisfactory. Paris, where 
compulsion had only been introduced in 
the last year, had an average attendance 
of 94 or 95 per cent ; and in Holland there 
was a similar high attendance. As to 
the cost of school buildings, no doubt 
that was a very great item ; but it must 
be remembered that the sites were very 
costly, especially as compulsory powers 
were exercised. It was also the duty of 
the School Board to see that the schools 
were thoroughly well built. Ouriously 
enough, it was the fact that the Educa- 
tion Department required. more space 
and cubic feet of air for board schools 
than for voluntary schools. In a voluntary 
school 8 feet of superficial space per child 
was required, whereas in a board school 
it was 10 feet per child; and, therefore, 
the same amount of space in a board 
school was required for seating 80 chil- 
dren that was sufficient in a voluntary 
school for seating 100 children. He 
thought the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) would, therefore, see that 
the sanitary arrangements in the board 
schools were so good as to be worth the 
money spent upon them. He would just 
say one word upon the complaint of 
hon. Members as to the injustice of tax- 
ing people for the general State educa- 
tion of the country who were maintain- 
ing the private education of their own 
children in accordance with their own 
religious principles. No doubt, the ar- 
gument was a popular and an intelligible 
one; but it led directly to the Disestab- 
lishment of a State Church, because if 
it was unjust for Episcopalians to con- 
tribute to the rates for maintaining 
unsectarian schools, it was an injustice 
towards Jews and unsectarians to require 
them to contribute towards a State Es- 
tablishment from which they derived no 
benefit and which was repugnant to 
their feelings. He had other arguments 
in his quiver whenever the Disestablish- 
ment debate came on, which he should 
be glad to discharge for the benefit of the 
hon. Members who supported a State 
Church. He had expected to have heard 
a little more from the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt) as to the injustice of 
the incidence of taxation. He thought 
the incidence of taxation in towns was 
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pretty nearly fair upon rich and poor 
alike; but in the rural districts, where 
the taxation was placed upon the land 
alone, which formed the capital of the 
farm, while other forms of property 
were untaxed, it appeared to be unjust; 
and when the great question of Rating 
and County Government, and other 
cognate topics, came up for discussion, 
he hoped some method would be devised 
by which local burdens might be more 
fairly distributed over various classes of 
property. It was a large question, how- 
ever, involving many considerations; 
and he trusted that some day it would 
be dealt with in a comprehensive manner. 
He thought there was one matter in 
which the State might make a subven- 
tion in connection with the burden of 
school board taxation, and that was in the 
way of defraying the cost of enforcing 
the school board by laws in reference to 
attendance. It was in the nature of a 
police charge, and not an education 
charge; and although he did not care 
to have it put upon Imperial instead 
of local funds, yet he saw in it no such 
danger of diminishing the efficiency of 
the schools as would result from the 
transferrence of other burdens. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON wished 
to remind the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) that in that House 
he sat as a member of Parliament, and 
not as a Member of the London School 
Board. He therefore declined to follow 
his hon. Friend into the wonderful sta- 
tistics which were exhibited by the man- 
agement of the London School Board. 
He prefered to advert for a moment to 
some of the statements of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster,) who had made a confession in 
regard to the false prophecy he had 
made in 1870. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman mended the matter 
by saying that other people had been 
false prophets as well as himself. He 
thought the fact that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been compelled to declare 
that he had pressed the -Bill upon the 
House upon false calculations was suffi- 
cient to induce the House to support the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) in 
declaring that the matter did require the 
serious reconsideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He (Mr. Leighton) ap- 
proached this question not as a Church- 
man, but as an educationalist, as a 
philanthropist, and asa taxpayer. He 
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impugned the existing system, both as 
to the manner in which it had been 
originated and as to the manner in 
which it had been carried on. He did 
not say that all the abuses which at 
present existed were the creation or the 
fault of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman was the re- 
presentative of the system, and he was 
never tired of declaring that it was, 
as nearly as possible, perfection. He 
thought it was almost unworthy of 
Parliament, ‘and almost a discredit to 
the nation, that there should, every year, 
be a pean sung on the state of educa- 
tion, when, after all, it was open to the 
gravest criticism. Viscount Sherbrooke, 
when a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, specially warned the House against 
creating a great Government monopoly 
of education. But what had they done ? 
They had created a great Government 
Department, which had under its com- 
mand 40,000 teachers and 4,700,000 
pupils, and this enormous Department 
—larger than the Army or Navy—was 
one which must surely exercise a tre- 
mendous influence over the people of 
this country. With regard to the rates, 
the expectation with which the Act of 
1870 was introduced had entirely failed. 
Of that he would speak later on. As to 
the quality of the education, it was origi- 
nally intended to be elementary educa- 
tion. What was elementary education ? 
He would not use his own words, but 
those of the late Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright)— 

“ That a child should be taught to write so 
as to be read, and to read so as to be under- 
stood, and to cipher without mental effort.’’ 
Yet he found, among the subjects taught 
in the board schools, Latin, French, 
botany, chemistry, and elementary 
science. These were special subjects, 
but they were subjects paid for out of 
the rates, and they entered into the ele- 
mentary education of the country. Then, 
again, let them test the sincerity of the 
regard of the Department for the really 
elementary subjects by the action of 
their own Inspectors. The other day, 
in a country school in a remote part of 
the Kingdom, an Inspector paid a visit 
of inspection, and the first question he 
asked the children was to explain the 
solar system. Of course, the managers 
and the teachers and everyone else were 
aghast at that question; but the In- 
spector declared that he could not satisfy 
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his conscience without putting such ques- 
tions. He was producing no exceptional 
example of the method and spirit in 
which rural schools were inspected. 
What did men like Mr. Francombe, of 
Redcliffe, say— 

“The number of subjects now being taught 
in our schools greatly impairs the results in the 
three R’s, and few boys leave school able to 
read well or spell correctly.” 


The Chairman of the Committee of the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers, 
speaking as the representative of that 
Union, stated that the. New Code was 
distinctly higher now than the Old Code, 
and the Secretary of the same Society 
asserted that serious pressure went on 
under the system. Therefore, whether 
for good or whether for evil, there had 
been a departure from the plan laid 
down in the original Education Act. 
He would examine the question, not 
vaguely, but on evidence which would 
be received in a Court of Law. First, 
he would call the attention of the House 
to a Petition lately presented to them. 
He would only read the words of the 
Petition, and not in any way use his 
own. The words of the Petition were 
so hideous that he thought they would 
scarcely be credited. These were the 
words of the Petition, and the Petition 
itself came from the Bradford School 
Board— 

“Information has reached the board of the 
undoubted existence of prostitution amongst 
the girls of school age in the borough of Brad- 
ford, who are in actual attendance at schools.” 
And that experience he believed was 
borne out by the experience of London 
as well. Passing from that most shock- 
ing result of gathering 300 or 400 girls 
together, without placing them under 
moral influences, he would go on to an- 
other result, not so shocking, perhaps, 
but which seemed to him to be still more 
sad. What did the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Chairman of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion, say— 

‘* Insanity generally has diminished ; but the 
proportion of lunatics among the teaching class 
and children has risen.” 
Many people had begun to see that the 
forcing system in schools, and the burn- 
ing competition for places among teachers, 
were producing mental injury. What 
did other testimony from Scotland prove ? 
It showed that insanity had increased 
among the teaching class through over- 
pressure in the schools, and there had 
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of deaths among children of school age 
from brain disease. That was not given 
as the result of a careless investigation, 
but as the result of comparing the six 
years before the Education Act with the 
last six years. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
received the cheers of the House the 
other night when he described how many 
children were gathered together in the 
schools; but the doctors said that if the 
system was persisted in, without reform- 
ing it, the development of the children 
must suffer. Was it surprising that 
mothers said —‘‘ You are killing our 
children?” And was it surprising that 
the teachers said—‘‘ We want our grant, 
and we must make them pass?” This 
came of the system of paying by results, 
without regard to circumstances. They 
had heard how the system had failed in 
gathering together the gutter children, 
and in getting them to enter the schools. 
To use the words of the Rev. Mr. Cox- 
head— 

‘*The poorer class of children is gradually 
being thrown upon the streets.” 


But the very first duty of school boards 
was to gather in the Arabs of the streets, 
the children of the poorest of the poor. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) said 
that, so far from supplanting, he had 
really supplemented the voluntary sys- 
tem. He (Mr. Stanley Leighton) was 
sorry that the Charity Commissioners, 
who ought to know quite as well 
as the right hon. Gentleman, held an 
entirely different opinion on the subject. 
This was what they said in their last 
Report in describing the competition of 
the board schools with the higher. ele- 
mentary education— 

** The third grade of endowe4 schools will be 


practically emptied and rendered practically 
useless by a competition such as we have indi- 


‘eated, a contingency which we cannot but 


regard with anxiety ;’’ 
and then the Commissioners went on to 
describe the serious mischief that was 


being done, and the great waste of 


pecuniary resources which would inevit- 
ably follow. If the system was doing 
good, if the system of pure elementary 
education was really being. promoted, 
he should have very little to say; but, 
even in connection with the London 
School Board itself, Mr. Thomas declared 
that the result of the administration of 
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the London School Board was a failure. 
The extravagance of the School Board, 
and their ambition, had greatly increased 
the rates, and had greatly injured the 
poor. It was not the fault of the prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1870, but the fault 
of its administration. He did not think 
that people fully recognized the enor- 
mous increase of the education rates. 
He would refer to one individual case, 
the type of hundreds throughout the 
country—namely, the country parish of 
Stoken Church, in Oxfordshire, where 
the school board rate was 2s. 14d. What 
did that mean? It meant enhanced 
house rent. It meant that the cottager 
had to pay 10s. a-year more for his cot- 
tage. And what did it mean in regard 
to farmers? A farmer with a ratal of 
only £500 a-year, paid £50 to the school 
board rates. If a man had £10,000 
a-year, he considered £50 a consider- 
able sum to pay, as a subscription, to- 
wards a school; and yet here a farmer 
whose rental was only £500 a- year, 
and whose income was probably about 
£300, had to pay in the parish of Stoken 
Church upwards of £50 a-year in school 
board rates; the sum came upon him 
suddenly, without any provision hav- 
having been made to meet it. He would 
ask if that was fair towards the rate- 
payers? He concurred very much with 
the suggestion which had been made by 
the Home Secretary when the Education 
Bill was under discussion in 1870; and 


’ he did not think that the right hon. and 


learned Gentleman had ever withdrawn 
his opinion since that time— 

“The education rate should be limited, and 
the pressure of the residuary charge, whatever 
it is, should be borne by the Treasury.”’ 

He would put a question to his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider this case—we 
were within a measurable distance of 
this contingency—what would be the 
result if the supporters of the voluntary 
schools withdrew their subscriptions ? 
And he (Mr. Leighton), for one, would 
certainly be ready to support that step. 
The result would be that it would throw 
£2,000,000 on the rates of the country 
in a single year; and he did not believe 
that even a Government so strong, so 
wise, and so self-satisfied as the present 
Government, could stand a blow like 
that. £2,000,000 would be thrown on 
the rates if the support given to volun- 
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tary schools by voluntary subscribers 
was withdrawn and these schools were 
thrown upon the educational rate. It 
had been said that no remedy for the 
existing state of things had been sug- 
gested. He could suggest several. First 
of all, let them limit the rate, and in- 
erease the grant; then let them keep 
elementary separate from secondary edu- 
cation ; let them make it easy for the 
children to pass from one stage to the 
other—that was to say, from the ele- 
mentary and State-aided schools to the 
higher grade schools; let them abolish 
overtime and home lessons, and let them 
encourage half-time and physical educa- 
tion. These seemed to him to be the 
methods by which they should endea- 
vour to reform the system of education 
in this country. It was the dual control 
—half Governmental and half local— 
which increased the expenditure, and 
made it almost impossible to carry on 
the education of the country properly. 
The Government, with the generosity 
which always belonged to Departments 
of the State, laid all the blame of 
failures and abuses on the local mana- 
gers; but, in point of fact, the local 
managers were helpless. They were 
at, the mercy of a superior task-master 
in the Department, and were forced 
to make all they could out of the un- 
developed brains of the children, and 
the result was the physical exhaustion 
of the children. In the face of, and 
against the protest of, such men as 
Mill and Herbert Spencer, who always 
declared that there should not be a 
Government monopoly of education, a 
Government monopoly was being inau- 
gurated. He trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
would not oppose the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), 
for all that the Resolution declared was 
that the matter required the serious 
consideration of the Government with a 
view to its amendment. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that, 
in rising to address a few observations 
to the House upon this question, he de- 
sired to make his attitude in regard to it 
perfectly clear. He regretted that the . 
Question before the House was not that 
suggested by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler),for a Parliamentary Inquiry into 
the working of the Act of 1870. That 
Act had been in operation for some 13 
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years, and the school boards had spent a 

ood many millions of money in earry- 
ing it out, in addition to having incurred 
a considerable amount of debt beyond 
the sum actually raised by taxation. He 
recognized that, under the operation of 
the Act, great work had been done; 
but he thought it was fitting, after 
13 years’ experience, that they should 
inquire how far an Act of Parliament, 
which in its nature was experimental, 
had worked; whether the large sums 
raised by taxation under it had been 
raised in the best way, whether they 
were applied in the best manner, and 
whether the State was getting full value 
for the cost. He (Mr. Charles Russell) 
was specially interested with reference to 
its operation upon the voluntary schools, 
and particularly upon the voluntary 
schools of, on the whole, the poorest class 
in the country — namely, the Catholic 
community. The House and the coun- 
try would be generous enough to recol- 
lect that those schools stood in an unique 
position. Catholics could not conscien- 
tiously avail themselves, and they did 
not, of the board schools. They believed 
that religious should accompany secular 
teaching. ‘They did not admit that the 
school board Bible-teaching was reli- 
gious education,. properly so called, al- 
though the religious sense of some classes 
in the community was satisfied by it. 
But it was clear that, even if it were, 
it was not the religious education which 
Catholics desired to give their children. 
Indeed, was it not also clear that in pro- 
portion as the school board teaching did 
assume a definite religious character, so 
as to satisfy Protestant requirements, 
so in proportion must it be unacceptable 
to Catholics? It was now admitted that 
the Act of 1870 did not profess to be an- 
tagonistic to voluntary schools. By the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and by the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) it was 
again and again stated it was intended to 
supplement, not to supplant, voluntary 
schools. The Prime Minister had, fur- 
ther, fully recognized the claims which 
voluntaryists had upon the consideration 
_ of Parliament. It was they, indeed, who 
had done for education all, or nearly 
all, that was done before the State had 
recognized its duty to see that its children 
did not grow up in ignorance. But 
what did the Act of 1870 do? Did it, or 
did it not, contain the germ of a principle 
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which, if allowed to grow unchecked, 
was destructive of the voluntary prin- 
ciple? This was a serious question. The 
Act of 1870 gave an unlimited power of 
taxation to school boards, the proceeds 
of such taxation to be applied solely— 
although the Bill as brought in pro- 
vided otherwise—to board schools, and, 
at the same time, such schools had 
the right to come pari passt on the 
Privy Council grant, on the same prin- 
ciple as the voluntary schools. Was 
it not obvious, therefore, that the 
board schools, with means practically 
unlimited at their backs, must, in the 
long run, in the matter of buildings, 
higher paid teachers, and so forth, hold 
out inducements not within the reach of 
the voluntary schools, with their share 
of the Privy Oouncil grant, supple- 
mented only by private beneficence, and 
so supplant the latter? No doubt, some 
would rejoice at that result; and some, 
he feared, because they would regard it 
as the triumph of secularism over de- 
nominationalism in education. He (Mr. 
Oharles Russell) declined to diseuss the 
question as a contest between secular- 
ism and denominationalism in education. 
He had no objection to secular education, 
pure and simple, for those who desired it; 
but he would not have those volunteer 
agents unfairly handicapped who desired 
to see religious attend secular training. 
He would be glad to see the voluntary 
principle evoked in regard to each mode 
of education, and the State supplement- 
ing private effort to extend education, 
whether in a secular or a denominational 
form—the State paying only for the 
work of which it received the benefit in 
secular teaching. Fairly considered, no 
question of religious difficulty arose. 
He (Mr. Charles Russell) submitted that 
so long as the State had efficient gua- 
rantees that in the matter of secular 
education the teaching was sound from 
the State point of view, and was full 
value for the money it cost, the State 
should, in all directions, and on whatever 
system given, help the work of secular 
education. They would, in that way, 
give fresh impulse to that important 
factor, the voluntary spirit of the people, 
which, he feared, the Act of 1870 had 
somewhat checked. The hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) had said 1,000 
Anglican schools had been given up to 
the school board. [Mr. Lyurrm Sran- 
LEY: Voluntarily.} He (Mr. Charles 
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Russell) so understood ; but that meant 
that in the case of these 1,000 schools 
the voluntary effort to help the work 
was relaxed. No Oatholic voluntary 
schools had yet shared that fate, al- 
though paying rates for that which, 
conscientiously, they felt themselves 
unable to take advantage. The poorest 
part of the community had strained 
every nerve to meet the new difficulties 
and competition which they encountered. 
He was not sorry there was the compe- 
tition. It would do good to the volun- 
tary schools; but there was a point 
beyond which, on existing conditions, 
the competition could not be maintained. 
He gratefully recognized the fact that 
the increased sums received from the 
Privy Oouncil grant had helped the 
Catholic Body to extend greatly their 
educational area. In 1870 there were 
only 666 inspected Catholic schools in 
Great Britain, with accommodation for 
119,599 scholars, and an average at- 
tendance of 75,127 scholars. In 1882 
the schools were 1,562, with accommo- 
dation for 314,519, and the average at- 
tendance 190,540. At the same time, 
the yearly cost of instruction had risen 
from £1 0s. 6d. per head on the smaller 
number in 1870 to £1 108. 23d. per 
head on the much greater number 
in 1882. He (Mr. Charles Russell) 
need not point out that the school 
board cost was much greater than this, 
and that went some way to account for 
the increased cost in Catholic schools in 
the endeavour to keep pace with the 
board schools. He was glad also to find 
that the grant per head earned by Oa- 
tholic children represented a higher 
percentage on cost of instruction than 
in the case of any other class. It would 
appear, too, that in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the Catholic average was 
higher than that of the rest of the 
country—in reading, 90°85, against an 
average of 89°22; in writing, 82°78, 
against an average of 81°92; and in 
arithmetic, 77°83, against an average of 
77°22, There was still here room for 
improvement. He (Mr. Charles Russell) 
did not believe the House or the country, 
whatever prejudice might prevail, would 
wish to see such voluntary efforts as 
these interfered with. He claimed ade- 
quate help for these schools on a prin- 
ciple which he believed to be sound. 
The State now reeognized that it was 
its duty to give at least secular instruc- 
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tion to its children, and particularly to 
the children of the poor. Amongst those 
children were the children of the Oa- 
tholic poor. He claimed that the State 
should, in fairness, and in sound policy, 
pay for the secular instruction of these 
Catholic children according to its value, 
and upon the same principle that the 
State paid for similar education in the 
board schools. In other words, secular 
education in Catholie schools should not 
be underpaid, because Catholics desired 
to see religious teaching attend and 
follow secular instruction. They asked 
no help in the work of religious teach- 
ing—that must be left purely to volun- 
tary effort. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that his reply 
to the challenge of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. O. Russell) was, that there 
was no section of the community which 
had received such generous consideration 
as that to which he belonged ; and that, 
speaking for his Predecessors in Office 
as well as for himself, to the Roman 
Catholics in England exceptional con- 
sideration had been shown. They had 
been allowed wherever they desired, in 
spite of all rules, to have their own 
schools, and to receive the grants. At the 
same time, there was scarcely a school 
board in England upon which the Roman 
Catholics were not represented; and a 
degree of liberality had been extended 
to them which he thought deserved re- 
cognition. With regard to the speech 
he had delivered at the Crystal Palace, 
he would repeat now what he had then 
said—that, since the passing of the Act 
of 1870, the religious instruction in Eng- 
land had increased as largely as, and 
even more largely than, secular instruc- 
tion, which, he thought, some hon. Gen- 
tlemen would regret. From 1,600,000 
children on the rolls, the number had 
risen to something approximating to 
3,000,000, and the operation of the Con- 
science Clause had made religious in- 
struction a reality. There were 3,000,000 
children, and 1,200,000 were instructed 
in the principles of Christianity accord- 
ing to the Gospel; and these children 
were taught to read and understand the 
Scriptures; and of the whole of the 
children 1,300,000 were to be found in 
the Sunday schools on Sunday. The 
religious instruction of to-day in Eng- 
land was many-fold better than it was 
before the Act of 1870; and he hardly 
knew of anything that could be said in 
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answer to that. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Salt) had not made a speech in support 
of his Motion, for a great deal that he 
had said had no bearing upon the Mo- 
tion. The hon. Member’s Motion pointed 
to the burdens of the ratepayers ; but he 
believed the whole bearing of that speech 
was to increase rather than reduce those 
burdens for the benefit of denomina- 
tional schools. In the interest of those 
schools, he thought it would have been bet- 
ter if this debate had not taken place. He 
stood up for the Act of 1870 against all 
assaults made upon it; and he believed 
that if the matter were thrown into the 
crucible the result would not be favour- 
able to those who would oppose that 
compromise. With respect to the cost 
of schools, the hon. Member was quite 
mistaken in putting the cost of building 
schools at £6 10s. per head. Then the 
hon. Member spoke of those supporting 
voluntary schools not being rated for 
board schools ; but the principle of ex- 
emption could not be and was not car- 
ried out. With regard to the classes of 
children that ought to be brought into 
the schools, there were tens of thousands 
of children in the schools coming from 
most miserable families of six and eight 
and ten children. There were 2,700,000 
children of the poorest class brought into 
the schools since 1870, although he ad- 
mitted that there were still many thou- 
sands of the same class of children still 
outside the schools. In respect to the 
question of over-work, he had in his 
possession statistics to show that from 
10 years before to 10 years since the 
passing of the Act of 1870 the death 
rate of children between 5 and 15 had 
diminished by more than 19 per cent. 
There was nothing more remarkable in 
the history of the health of our popula- 
tion than the decline in the death rate of 
the children. This was due to the Fac- 
tory Act, the Mines Acts, and the Edu- 
cation Act. During the last 20 years 
the death rate of children from brain 
disease was so small as not to be more 
than 0°5 per 1,000 of the population ; so 
that these stories as to over-work were 
absolutely illusory and without ground. 
With respect to specific subjects, who 
introdueed them? Viscount Sandon and 
the late Government, and he thought 
they deserved credit for having intro- 
duced them. He had, however, taken 
them from the lower Standards, and al- 
lowed young children to take them in 
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the Fifth Standard; and was it for this 
that the hon. Member came down and 
denounced him for murdering the chil- 
dren? He did not know which had 
been the most striking—the language or 
the attitude of the hon. Gentleman. As 
to the cost per child, he maintained that 
the increased cost per child had not been 
1s, 4d. per head. The voluntary sub- 
scriptions had increased from £419,000 
in 1870 to £723,000 in 1888; and the 
schools had received from public funds 
an increase of £1,750,000 a-year. He 
thought it was not necessary to urge the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Motion, 
for nothing would be more unwise than 
to go to a Division. The Acts were 
working well, the voluntary schools were 
most successful ; and he would challenge 
anyone to say they had not been fairly 
administered by every Vice President 
of the Council who had been in Office, 
and he was sure it would be allowed 
that good results had followed. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD : Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council disbelieves that managers of 
voluntary schools have a grievance ; but 
he supports his disbelief by disproving 
a proposition which is not the basis of 
their complaint. They complain, not 
that the Government grant as now ad- 
justed aggravates their difficulties, but 
that it does not mitigate them. The 
weight of the pressure on voluntary 
schools was admitted by the Government 
in 1870, and they promised that it should 
be alleviated. And now the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council triumphantly de- 
clares—‘‘ We promised an increase of 
one-half in the former grant, and we 
have fulfilled our promise.” ‘‘True,’’ we 
answer, ‘‘ you have enlarged your grant ; 
but you have, at the same time, enlarged 
your requirements, so that our increased 
expenditure upon each child permits no 
mitigation in the amount of voluntary 
contributions pressing with greater seve- 
rity, owing to the extension of voluntary 
schools, and the multiplication of scho- 
lars.”” We are told, indeed, that we have 
no right to complain of an additional 
burden of our own creation. But why 
did we multiply our schools and scho- 
lars? Because we were assured that 
our burden would be lightened, and that 
an education rate, estimated at 3d. in the 
pound, would be ‘supplemented. by the 
Government grant. The Government 
dery that there is any provision to that 
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effect in the Education Act. Of course, 
there is-not; if theré were such a pro- 
vision we should make our appeal to the 
law, and not, as we now ealletiy do, 
to the Legislature; for, assuredly, the 
founders of Church schools would not 
have spent £6,000,000, except upon the 
assurances of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and the 
Prime Minister. But, even had no such 
expectations been held out, the claims of 
voluntary schools would be not the less 
entitled to satisfaction ; for what, in plain 
terms, is their position? The State 
decrees acompulsory education; it assigns 
a provision by rate for board schools, 
and a subsidy from the Exchequer for 
board schools and for voluntary schools 
alike, measured by their results—an 
arrangement which leaves voluntary 
schools dependent for their existence 
upon individual liberality. We do 
not ask that this burden upon indi- 
vidual liberality be wholly removed ; 
but we do ask that the weight of it, 
almost unbearable in some cases, shall 
be lightened. The State demands the 
production of children instructed in 
secular knowledge. The voluntary 
schools present their scholars efficiently 
instructed. Why should they — pro- 
ducing the article demanded by the 
State—be at so large a pecuniary dis- 
advantage as compared with board 
schools? The board school receives for 
its scholar 14s. 54d.{from the Govern- 
ment grant, and 17s. 1}d. from the 
rates. The Church school receives for 
its equally instructed scholar 14s. 103d. 
from the Government grant, and nothing 
from the rates. Why should it be mulct 
because it adds religious to secular 
instruction? Churchmen pay now 
£600,000 in voluntary subscriptions, 
and they pay as much more in their 
share of the £800,000 education rate. 
We ask, as a remedy to this unequal 
treatment, that the school board expen- 
diture be subjected to a vigilant control, 
and that the Government grant be en- 
larged, so as to throw the cost of ele- 
mentary education more fairly on the 
wealth of the country, and to diffuse 
more generally the burden of maintain- 
ing voluntary schools, now pressing 
upon a comparatively few. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes 
74: Majority 28.—(Div. List, No. 238.) 
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Main Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Brz 204.] 
(Mr. Reid, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 
THIRD READING, 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 


‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—( Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Mr. LEWIS FRY said, he should not 
have attempted to detain the House at 
that late hour were it not that this im- 
portant measure had passed the second 
reading without any discussion what- 
ever. It was an important Bill affect- 
ing a large number of contracts relating 
to the sale of land and mercantile trans- 
actions for the sale of goods; and it 
ought not to pass without evidence that 
the change in the law which it contem- 
plated was required by mercantile men. 
In past years it had been denied the 
support of important organizations re- 
presenting the mercantile bodies of the 
country. The question had been dis- 
cussed by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce several times, and there 
had been great divergence of opinion 
upon it. When it was last discussed 
the majority were against any change in 
the Statute of Frauds; and since 1872 
—now 11 years ago—the subject had 
not been brought forward, and this was 
pretty good evidence that there was no 
desire for a change in the law. It ap- 
peared to him that if the law was to be 
altered, it should be amended on much 
broader lines than those upon which the 
Bill proceeded. They ought to make 
up their minds whether it would be to 
the interest of the public that verbal eon- 
tracts such as were affected by the Bill 
should be enforced or not. If it was 
right that they should not, the law 
should remain as it was at present; but 
if the House was of opinion that these 
contracts should be enforced, the Statute 
of Frauds itself should be amended. 
His opinion was that this change of the 
law, if effected at all, should certainly 
not be brought about by the indirect and 
roundabout process proposed in the Bill. 
If it should be thought to be desirable 
that these contracts should be enforced 
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in our Courts of Law, he could not 
understand why the plaintiff should be 
confined to the one proof pointed out in 
this measure—he meant the admis- 
sion of the person against whom the 
contract was sought to be enforced. It 
seemed to him that these contracts 
should be equally capable of being en- 
forced without the admission of the de- 
fendant ; as he could conceive cases in 
which the plaintiff would be in a posi- 
tion to bring satisfactory evidence of 
the verbal contract having taken place 
without the admission of the defendant. 
Conversations might be taken down by 
persons present when verbal contracts 
were made, or the terms of a contract 
might be reduced into writing, and all 
that might be wanting might be the 
actual signature of the defendant, and 
in such a case there would be no doubt 
whatever as to the real terms of the 
contract ; and yet in these cases no re- 
medy was proposed. Another objec- 
tion he took to the Bill was that 
the remedy it proposed would be very 
partial. In many cases, it would be no 
remedy whatever to persons seeking to 
enforce verbal contracts. Large num- 
bers of gentlemen in business in the 
City of London were represented by 
agents, and a man who was so repre- 
sented could not be made a party to an 
action under the Bill. Therefore, no 
remedy would be provided for the evils 
- in cases of that description. He also 
considered that the Bill would tend 
largely to an increase of perjury. They 
would be putting an enormous temp- 
tation in the way of a defendant 
against whom a verbal contract was 
sought to be enforced, to give a sim- 
ple denial, because that would have 
the effect of enabling him to escape 
altogether from the conditions of a ver- 
bal contract. In regard to contracts for 
the purchase and sale of real estate, this 
Bill would produce bad results. Hon. 
Members acquainted with the facts re- 
lating to the sale and purchase of real 
estate would know that no cautious per- 
son would enter into a written contract 
without taking legal advice ; because, if 
he entered into an open contract, he 
would very often render himself liable 
to grievous mischief, either in the way 
of abatement of purchase money, if 
any error had been made, or of being 
called on at great cost to produce 
documents of title which might not be 
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in his possession, or a longer title than 
he might be able to produce. A 
written contract for a sale was neces- 
sarily preceded by a verbal bargain, and 
aman might run great risks if, by an 
Act of Parliament, they made this an- 
tecedent verbal contract legally binding. 
That was what the Bill would do. He 
thought the measure would be a trap for 
incautious vendors, who would find very 
frequently that, by virtue of its provi- 
sions, they had been parties to that 
which would produce disastrous results, 
He held in his hand a Report on the 
Bill which had received the unanimous 
approval of the Council of the Incor- 
porated Law Society. He would not 
trouble the House by reading the whole 
of the Report; but, in effect, it pointed 
out that, in regard to these contracts, 
the Bill was most objectionable. In 
conclusion, he moved that the Bill be 
read a third time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.’’—( Mr. Lewis Fry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that certain 
contracts were required to be in writing, 
otherwise they could not be enforced 
against either of the persons party to 
them. In cases where verbal contracts 
were entered into dishonestly — and 
roguery was very often displayed by par- 
ties who, though admitting the contract, 
refused to carry it out, because it was 
not in writing—the object of the Bill 
was that in such cases as these, where 
the defendant put up such a defence, 
the plaintiff might ask him on his oath 
—‘‘Isit true or not true that you en- 
tered into a. contract with me?” If he 
said it was not true, then the plaintiff 
was defeated, there being no written 
contract to substantiate the plaintiff’s 
claim; but if the defendant admitted 
that he had made a verbal contract, he 
would be liable to the extent of his ad- 
mission to fulfil that contract. Of course, 
if a man chose to be a rogue, although 
he had entered into a contract, he might 
deny the fact. He did not think many 
hon. and learned Gentlemen differed 
from him upon this subject; and the 
proof of that was to be found in the fact 
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the arguments of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Lewis Fry) against this 
Bill? He complained that it did not 
go far enough. But with regard to that 
complaint, he would undertake to sup- 
port any’proposal his hon. and learned 
Friend might suggest in order to make 
it go further. All that the Bill would 
do would be to prevent persons from dis- 
honestly availing themselves of a tech- 
nicality in order to evade the perform- 
ance of what: was morally a binding 
contract. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
Bill was open to very grave objection. 
It seemed to him to revive the worst 
part of the old system of the Court of 
Chancery in his recollection — namely, 
the system of interrogatories, which had 
been called torturing the consciences of 
defendants. The system was one of 
setting up equitable contracts, by endea- 
vouring to extract from the defendant 
admissions in the course of examination. 
He deprecated any attempt of that kind 
for the purpose of arriving at informa- 
tion. Under the law, as it at present 
existed, some written evidence was re- 
quired of a contract—it might not be a 
formal agreement, but something to 
show an agreement. He thought it was 
but right and just that there should be 
some evidence of a contract having been 
entered into between man and man. 
What was proposed in this Bill? It 
was this. They might meet a man in 
the street and ask him if he would sell 
his corn, or his produce, or whatever he 
dealt in ; and if the man gave them even 
a negative reply they could administer 
to him an interrogatory, putting to him 
—‘What did you say?” ‘ Did you 
not say—?” ‘‘How did you say—?”’ 
“Did you admit such-and-such a thing?” 
“Did you not admit such-and-such a 
thing ?”’ or ‘‘Do you deny such-and- 
such a thing?” They might put these 
questions to a man in such a way that it 
would be a very difficult thing for him 
to get out of the interrogatory to which 
he was subjected without risk of per- 
jury. It would become a matter of 
ingenuity on the part of learned gentle- 
men either to constitute a contract by 
means of interrogatories, or to get out 
of a contract entered into by means 
of interrogatories — learned gentlemen 
might set themselves to work to prove 
or disprove facts by means of the power 
contained in this Bill. He had seen 
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that kind of thing done v uently 
in his Chancery err sh Gre him- 
self earnestly deprecated anything which 
would tend to revive that system. He 
believed that to be the result of the 
present Bill, and on those grounds he 
strenuously opposed its adoption. 

Mr. WILLIS said, he opposed the 
third reading of the Bill on two grounds 
—first, because he was satisfied it would 
bring no relief to those persons whose 
contracts the hon. and learned Member 
desired to enforce; and, secondly, be- 
cause he thought it would bring about 
that result which it was the object of the 
Statute of Frauds. to prevent—namely, 
an increase of perjury. His hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Reid) said that if a 
contract was admitted, why should it not 
be enforced? He agreed with that; but 
his hon. and learned Friend knew per- 
fectly well that if he interrogated a dis- 
honest man he would deny that there 
had been any binding arrangement, and 
would say that the contract had been 
merely a matter of negotiation, and that 
it was never intended that it should be 
binding until reduced into writing. He 
did not believe that in one case out of 
ten they would ever get an admission to 
suit the plaintiff who brought the action. 
The Statute of Frauds was passed for 
the purpose of preventing perjury being 
committed in cases of this kind. Cases 
of the evil effects of administering these 
interrogatories might be multiplied in- 
definitely. In Common Law cases, for 
instance, he had rarely been engaged 
in a case in which a verdict was given 
for the plaintiff where he did not find 
that interrogatories had been adminis- 
tered, and answered in the negative that 
which the jury answered in the affirma- 
tive. In many cases they found con- 
tracts in writing with the exception of 
the name, and the Statute worked an 
injustice. In his opinion, it would be 
better to repeal the 4th and 17th sec- 
tions of the Act. He felt strongly, how- 
ever, that if this Bill passed it would 
only bring about increased disorder and 
largely increase the crime of perjury, 
which, as things at present existed, was 
by no means decreasing at the present 
moment. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he was sorry 
to be obliged to disagree with his hon. 
and learned Friends. He was certain 
that the Bill would not bring relief. It 
would be the simplest thing in the world 
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to get out of it, because, as an hon. and 
learned Member had said, it would only 
apply to cases where people did not want 
to get out of contracts. If a man did 
not wish it to apply he would say—‘‘ I 
did not enter into a contract.” He 
might admit that there had been some 
negotiation, and might even say that the 
terms of a contract had been put down 
in writing, but that he had not actually 
made a contract. He (Mr. Grantham) 
hoped the House would not accept the 
Bill. It was a matter for consideration 
whether a change should be made in the 
Statute of Frauds; but he could not re- 
commend this Bill, which, he thought, 
would increase perjury tenfold. In 
nearly every case where the Statute of 
Frauds was set up, to his mind there 
would be direct perjury under this 
Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscwEct) owned he could not 
altogether share the views expressed by 
several hon. and learned Members in re- 
gard to the terrible results which would 
follow the passing of a Bill of this kind. 
Many of the fears to which hon. and 
learned Gentlemen had given expression 
were the kind of fears which were always 
heard from some lawyers whenever a 
change in the law was passed. When 
they had spoken about some change in 
the method of examining witnesses, it was 
said—‘‘ You should not do that—it will 
tend to develop perjury.” The matter 
seemed to him an extremely simply one, 
and he could not agree with his hon. 
and learned Friend who had just spoken 
that the man who would set up a de- 
fence on the Statute of Frauds would be 
prepared to commit perjury. As arule, 
if a man were asked whether or not he 
had entered into a verbal contract, if he 
had done so he would not deny it. He 
(the Solicitor General) did not think the 
Bill would produce any great results ; 
but the question was this—what was 
the object of the Statute of Frauds? It 
was this—that a man who made certain 
bargains should not be bound by them 
unless they were in writing, signed by 
himself and the other contracting party. 
This was passed because of the falli- 
bility of memory, and differences of opi- 
nion as to what were the terms agreed 
upon, and many other difficulties of that 
kind, rendering it uncertain whether a 
contract had been entered into or not. 
But where was the hardship in binding 
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aman to a contract he admitted, whe- 
ther it was in writing or not? That 
was all this Bill sought to do—to ask a 
man who set up the Statute of Frauds 
as a defence—‘‘ Did you make a con- 
tract?’ If he replied ‘‘ No,” there 
would be an end of the thing; but if he 
admitted that he had made a contract, 
that admission could be enforced against 
him. He (the Solicitor General) would 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
House ; but he had thought it his duty 
to point out, as clearly as he could, the 
nature of the measure. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he did 
not agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General with 
regard to the object of the Bill. To his 
mind it went further than simply putting 
it to the defendant whether or not he 
had entered into any contract; because 
he found that, according to Clause 2, a 
plaintiff could interrogate an officer of 
any Corporation, and his answer, what- 
ever it might be, would be binding on 
the Corporation. An agreement might 
have been negotiated between a plaintiff 
and the Directors of a Company; and 
yet, if the Secretary of that Company, 
on being questioned, said that a contract 
had been made, that admission would 
be binding on the Directors. Was that 
an alteration in the law which the House 
should sanction? Any officer of a Com- 
pany or Corporation, who might over- 
hear part of a conversation between his 
Directors aud the plaintiff, might say 
‘‘yes”’ when an interrogatory was pro- 
posed, and so seriously and unfairly 
prejudice the interests of his employers. 
He (Mr. Morgan Lloyd), as he had 
stated, could not agree with what had 
been said as to the object of the Statute 
of Frauds. The Preamble of that mea- 
sure stated that its object was to prevent 
perjury. If the present law was to be 
altered, it should be done in a way dif- 
ferent to that laid down in the present 
Bill. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he should like 
to ask one of the lawyers what was the 
law in Ireland on this matter—he did 
not pretend to know it himself. To the 
best of his belief, in Ireland, if a man 
came to buy a number of head of cattle, 
they did not let him have the cattle un- 
less he paid the money for them. If 
this Bill were to pass, a rogue might 
come up to a dealer, buy some cattle, 
and refuse to pay for them until they 
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were delivered. He might say—‘‘ You 
have not fulfilled your contract until 
you have delivered the cattle.” So far 
as he (Colonel Nolan) understood the 
Bill, it would bear that construction, and 
such a thing as that would very mate- 
rially interfere with ordinary business 
arrangements. It would be very ob- 
jectionable to change old customs in this 
way. If his doubts on this matter were 
removed, it would be satisfactory. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 43; 
Noes 47: Majority 4.—(Div. List, 
No. 239.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Third Reading put of for three 
months. 


PAROCHIAL OHARITIES (LONDON) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Bit1 215.] 
(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell, Sir Henry Peek, Mr. 
Walter James, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Horace Davey.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 26th July. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Appointment of additional 
Charity Commissioners). 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he wished 
to move an Amendment. The power to 
ascertain whether the charities were for 
ordinary or for ecclesiastical purposes 
was vested in the Charity Commis- 
sioners, who had this power for three 
years. If they had any bias, it would 
be seen that they possessed very great 
powers in regard to determining the 
character of the Act. If the Commis- 
sioners were adherents of the Church of 
England, what security was there as to 
their decision upon a charity of a doubtful 
character? The time had gone when an 
appeal ought to be made to the fairness 
of any body of men; and, seeing that 
this Bill required every Commissioner 
to be a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he should propose to introduce a 
provision that they should not be ad- 
herents of the Church of England. The 
number of Commissioners was to be in- 
creased from six to eight; and if this 
Amendment was agreed to there would 


be some security that the character of 
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the charities should not be determined 
by men of one religious community. 
Why should the question of religious 
denomination be introduced into this 
matter at all? He had raised this 
question scores of times, for his object 
was to was to destroy the one-sided cha- 
racter of these public Bodies, and to 
insist that, if we could not rely upon the 
individuals, there should be protection 
against religious injustice being done. 
The great mass of the people desired to 
have this security, A it would be a 
great advantage if the Committee would 
accept his proposal. If that was done 
the matter would not rest here; but 
some further steps would be taken with 
regard to such Bodies as the Endowed 
Schools Commission, and a crowd of 
others, and a new and better state of 
things would be commenced. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
31, after the word “two,” to insert the 
words ‘“‘not being adherents of the 
Church of England.” — (Mr. Tiling- 
worth.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRYCE sympathized very much 
with the view of the hon. Member; and 
he hoped that, on the next vacancy, the 
Government would see their way to 
gratifying the Nonconformists by ap- 
pointing one of their members. But he 
could not say that he thought this a 
happy Amendment, because it would 
very much hamper Her Majesty’s choice. 
He did not think there was any likeli- 
hood of any question arising under this 
Bill, which would make it necessary to 
bring again to the front those denomina- 
tional questions which would seem to 
make this Proviso requisite. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he could 
recall cases in which it was proposed to 
exclude the masses from dealing with 
matters in which public property was 
concerned ; and he had uniformly voted 
against such proposals. His object was 
that all classes ‘of Her Majesty’s subjects 
should be provided for. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Bryce) expressed a hope that 
the Nonconformists would be considered 
by those with whom the matter rested, 
but the same hope had been entertained 
for generations; and it was because 
nothing had been done that it was ne- 
cessary to take such action as this, in 
order to prevent one-sided arrange- 
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ments. He stood upon the high ground 
of fairness and justice. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
scarcely thought the hon. Member was 
serious, for his proposal would intro- 
duce into the statute a disqualifica- 
tion of a very peculiar character; and 
it would be the first time that any such 
words had been put into any statute. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was a 
very curious thing that Ministers always 
seemed to think it was a sufficient answer 
to say that it was the first time such a 
thing had been proposed. They must 
understand that we were an aggres- 
sive nation. In matters of religion 
he had no sort of confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government. There were 
already six Commissioners; but how 
many of these were Dissenters? [An 
hon. Memser: Not one.] Not one. 
How many members of the Church of 
England? Six. It would, no doubt, 
be said that they happened to be the 
best men; but unless a protest was 
made now, and this Amendment was 
distinctly inserted in the Bill, it was 
certain that the two new Commissioners 
would be Church of England men, just 
as the present six were. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 26; 
Noes 57: Majority 31.— (Div. List, 
No. 240.) 


Mr. HEALY proposed at the same 
place to insert ‘‘ of whom one ‘shall be 
a Roman Catholic.” He did so, he 
said, on the ground that most of these 
charities had come from Roman Catholic 
foundations. The pious donors in most 
of the cases were Roman Catholics; and 
when there was so much bigotry dis- 
Played, he thought one Roman Catholic 

ommissioner should be insisted upon. 
He hoped to see in the Lobby in support 
of that view those Gentlemen who had 
objected to all the Commissioners being 
members of the Church of England. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 31, after the word “two,” 
to insert the words “of whom one shall be a 
Roman Catholic.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he had walked 
out of the House on the last Division, as 
he did not like to be a particeps eriminis 


Ur. Tllingworth 
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in the sham vote of the Nonconformist 
English Radical humbugs. 

Hz CHAIRMAN: fhe hon. Mem- 
ber must not apply such terms to hon. 
Members of this House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would with- 
draw ‘‘ humbugs,’’ and substitute for it 
‘‘sham Liberals.”” He hoped the Con- 
servative Party in the House would sup- 
port this Amendment; and he should 
be anxious to see whether the Amend- 
ment would have the support of the 
enlightened and chivalrous Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), who always 
supported Liberalism in profession, but 
the very opposite by his votes. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
would not persist in his Amendment, 
particularly as a great many poor Catho- 
lies would be benefited by the Bill. The 
best service the hon. Member could 
render his co-religionists in the City 
would be to support the measure. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, there was 
no difference between this proposal and 
that which had been made previously. 
There was already a Charity Commission 
in existence, the whole of the Members 
of which were confined to one religious 
body ; and the object of his Amendment 
had been to enable Her Majesty to make 
selections from the whole range of Her 
Majesty’s subjects — that was to say, 
she should be free to accept other than 
members of the Church of England. 
There was no partiality or injustice im- 
plied in his Amendment ; and he should 
not like to at all narrow the choice of 
selection in any way. He should, there- 
fore, feel himself bound to go against 
the proposal of the hon. Member, which 
was by no means as liberal as that 
which he had himself proposed. 

Mr. WILLIS said, he should support 
the Amendment. [Laughter.] on. 
Members around him might laugh ; but 
he was serious in what he was saying. 
He should endeavour, as far as in him 
lay, to break down the exclusive cha- 
racter of the appointments that were 
made upon this Commission and upon 
other Bodies. No Dissenter ever found 
his way to any responsible position, 
members of the Church of England 
being always appointed ; and as he could 
not get the wider proposition of the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
accepted, he would support the narrower 
one, and would show his genuineness 
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in the Lobby by voting with the hon. 
Member for Monaghan. 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE said, there were 
a large number of Catholics in the 
Metropolis who were interested in these 
charities; and he should like to know 
why, if that were so, they should not 
have a Representative on the Commis- 
sion? He had voted for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth), whose proposal he 
should have very much preferred to this 
one. It seemed to him that, logically, 
they could not avoid voting for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). It was re- 
garded as a “gee thing, even 
amongst Gentlemen who took extreme 
views as to religion, that out of eight 
Commissioners there should not be one 
Catholic. He should like to see a 
Catholic on the Commission ; but he had 
no doubt that unless this Amendment 
were passed such a thing would never 
happen. Just as he had voted for the 
hon. Member for Bradford because he 
had exceedingly little, he might almost 
say no confidence in the application of 
religious principles by Her Majesty’s 
Government, so he should vote for this 
Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHEtt) wished to point out 
one thing that might increase the con- 
fidence of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Labouchere) in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon these matters. He would 
remind the hon. Member that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had only recently 
placed a Roman Catholic on the Bench. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, with re- 
gard to the observation which had just 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General, he was sorry 
to be obliged to say that some of the 
very worst appointments the Govern- 
ment had ever made had been appoint- 
ments of Catholics. If the hon. and 
learned Member had anything to do 
with the patronage of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Ireland, particularly 
with regard to the Bench, he (Mr. 
O’Connor) should be very much obliged 
to him if, on all occasions in the future, 
he would select Protestants for those ap- 
pointments and not Catholics. He must 
say he had been very much astonished 
to hear the First Commissioner of Works 
say that a Motion of the kind proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) similar to 
that of his hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) was 
unprecedented in its character. as it 
not a fact that there were several offices 
confined to members of the State Church? 
The Office of Representative of Her Ma- 
jesty in Ireland was still expressly ex- 
cluded from being bestowed upon a 
nobleman who might happen to be of 
the same religion as the majority of the 
Irish people. He could not understand 
the objection of the hon. Member for 
Bradford to this Amendment, taking it 
side by side with the objection of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce). He (Mr. O’Connor) main- 
tained that the claim of Roman Catho- 
lics to have a Representative on the Oom- 
mission was stronger than that of any 
other body, and that for two reasons. 
First, because a great deal of the money 
which came from these charities was 
Catholic money; and, secondly, because 
a great many of the poor, for whose 
benefit the charities were intended, were 
Catholic poor. The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets admitted that a 
certain section of persons for whom this 
Bill was intended would be Catholics. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) ventured to say that 
nearly half the poor of London whe 
would have a right to make a claim 
under this Bill were of the Catholic re- 
ligion ; and, therefore, they had a right 
to have a Member upon the Commis- 
sion. His hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) did 
not, he was sure, view this Amendment 
in the same light in which the hon. 
Member for Bradford viewed his. They 
meant to stick to this Amendment, and 
to carry it if they could; and if they 
succeeded in their object they intended 
to force the Government to grant further 
reforms. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to 
point out to a limited number of Mem- 
bers the consequence of the vote they 
might give upon this question. The 
question was as to whether there should 
be a Catholic on the Commission or not ; 
and he would draw the attention of the 
hon. Member for Stalybridge (Mr. 
Summers), and other Members from 
Lancashire districts who professed Radi- 
cal principles—[ Mr. T. P. O’Connor : 
Do not go into that.] The hon. Member 
for Galway asked him not to go into 
this matter; but the hon. Member had 
been a Radical himself at one time. 
[Mr. IT. P. O'Connor: And so were 
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you.] It was true he had been a Radi- 
cal, and he hoped the hon. Member was 
as sorry for his old profession as he 
was. He regretted ever having given 
support to the Liberal Party. He would 
call upon hon. Members opposite, who 
represented constituencies largely com- 
posed of Catholics, to vote for this 
Amendment. He would ask those hon. 
Gentlemen to remember, and he would 
ask the Catholics of Lancashire to re- 
member, that the Solicitor General gave 
as the Government objection to the 
Amendment that the Government had 
already appointed a Catholic Judge on 
the Bench. Mr. Justice Mathew and 
Mr. Justice Day had won their promo- 
tion in spite of their religion, and not 
because of it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He 
was glad to hear that cheer from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman admitted that those gentle- 
men had won their promotion despite 
their religion ; and now, forsooth, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman threw this 
fact in the face of Catholic Members 
when they were asked to put a Catholic 
on the Charity Commission. He would 
ask who put the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General on the 
Front Opposition Bench opposite—what 
votes had placed him on the Treasury 
Bench but the Irish Catholic votes of 
Durham? Therefore, what presumption 
it was for him to come and throw in 
their teeth that a Catholic had been 
placed upon the Bench. He trusted 
that the Irish electors and the Catholic 
electors, not alone of Lancashire but of 
Durham, would remember this at the 
next election. He trusted that the vote 
the Government gave to-night upon this 
question would be remembered against 
Liberal Members who seemed to be 
anti-Irish and anti-Catholic. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 14; 
Noes 61: Majority 47.— (Div. List, 
No. 241.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that Clauses 4, 5, and 6—— 

Mr. CALLAN: I want to know, 
Mr. Chairman, whether you are not in 
error in dealing in this way with a Bill 
which is seriously contested? | ‘Order, 
order!”] I am in Order in asking whe. 


Mr. Callan 
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ther it is right to put these clauses 
en bloc ? 

Toe OHAIRMAN: The course is 
perfectly in Order, as there are no 
Amendments to these clauses. Each 
clause is named separately and slowly, 
so as to give any hon. Member who 
chose an opportunity of proposing an 
Amendment. The Question is, that 
Clauses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
13 be added to the Bill. 

Clauses agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Provisions to be inserted 
in schemes relating to parishes in Second 
Schedule to this Act). 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
wished to propose an Amendment in 
page 6, line 28, leave out all after 
‘* thereto ” to end of line 38, and insert— 

“With the consent of the trustees to declare 
by a scheme under this Act that it is desirable 
to apply for the advancement of education the 
whole or any part of such property, and there- 
upon the same shall be deemed to be an educa- 
tional endowment, and may be dealt with by 
the same scheme accordingly.”’ 

The effect of the Amendment would be 
this. In the City, besides the ecclesias- 
tical endowments, which had a certain 
amount of utility, and which could be 
applied within the parishes for which 
they were established, there was also 
a large amount of surplus or useless 
ecclesiastical funds — money left, for 
instance, for the preaching of a sermon 
annually on the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, on the discovery of the Guy 
Fawkes conspiracy, and for the purchase 
of fagots for burning heretics, all of 
which had become obsvlete; and there 
were others which, though they were not 
obsolete, applied to areas which had so 
shrunk as to render it impossible to 
apply the money. Everyone knew that 
the City was full of small parishes, which 
had endowments which had become en- 
tirely obsolete. In the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869 this clause he was now pro- 
posing had been in principle adopted. 

t was provided in that Act that if any 
fund became obsolete for the purpose for 
which it was originally granted, or if 
the parish had become so large that the 
money could not be usefully applied to 
it, power was taken, with the consent of 
the trustees, to apply the funds to edu- 
cation. His proposal was that where 
charities of this kind existed in the 
City, and there were surplus funds which 
could not possibly be applied within the 
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a om the principle adopted in the 
ndowed Schools Act should operate, 
and the money should be devoted to un- 
sectarian education. The answer might 
be given to him that the contrary prin- 
ciple of applying ecclesiastical endow- 
ments over the area of greater London 
which were intended for the City had 
been adopted in the case of the City 
churches. In that case, however, the 
endowments were a portion of the gene- 
ral ecclesiastical establishment of the 
Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. They were part of the, general 
ecclesiastical property of the Church, 
just like the property of the Deans and 
Chapters. But these charities were not 
part of the ecclesiastical property of the 
Church of England, and in many cases 
it was quite accidental that there were 
Church bequests. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 28, to leave out all the words 
after the word “ thereto,’’ to end of line 38, in 
order to insert the words “ with the consent of 
the trustees to declare by a scheme under this 
Act that it is desirable to apply for the advance- 
ment of education the whole or any part of 
such property, and thereupon the same shall be 
deemed to be an educational endowment, and 
may be dealt with by the same scheme ac- 
cordingly.” —(Mr. Lyuiph Stanley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that these 
funds, which were left for the purpose 
of burning heretics and things of that 
kind, were to beinherited by the Church 
of England; but what right had the 
Church of England to them? Surely 
such funds ought to be devoted to the 
purposes of education, so that the people 
might be instructed how wrong it was 
to burn heretics or anybody else. There 
was no reason in the world why the 
Church of England, which already 
owned vast millions of property which 
belonged to the nation, should be en- 
dowed with further powers and emolu- 
ments. He would infinitely rather vote 
these funds to the Catholic Church, or 
the Quakers, or any single section in the 
world than to the Church of England ; 
because the Church of England was the 
one sect that held, and insisted on re- 
taining, property which belonged to the 
whole nation. It was all very well to 
bring on Bills of this importance in the 
small hours of the morning, when the 
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reporters were not present, or, at any 
rate, were not reporting the proceedin 
of the House; but they ought, he 
thought, to seriously consider whether 
they should allow, either now or at any 
other time, such abominable proposals 
as were contained in this Bill to become 
law? He had no doubt that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had put 
these proposals in the Bill in the hope 
that he would acquire votes by so doing ; 
but, at any rate, the hon. Member, by 
this course, had not succeeded in ac- 
quiring his (Mr. Labouchere’s) vote. 
He thought the whole subject should 
be discussed more seriously than it had 
been up to the present. He protested 
against the Church of England holding 
the money bags which belonged to the 
nation; and so long as he had the 
honour of a seat in the House, whenever 
he heard of an attempt, direct or indi- 
rect, to give the Church of England one 
single farthing more than it had a right 
to possess, he should do his best to 
oppose the proposal. And when he 
heard any proposal in that House to 
deprive the Church of England of that 
which it at present possessed, he should 
always do his best to support it. 

Mr. BRYCE said, there was a clause 
in the Bill which directed the Commis- 
sioners to ascertain what was ecclesias- 
tical and what was not. It was not pro- 
posed to give to the Church of England 
anything which it did not now possess. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he was 
afraid the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) had not had much 
experience of the claims made by the 
Church of England. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 47; 
Noes 30: Majority 17. — (Div. List, 
No. 242.) 


Mr. FIRTH proposed, in page 6, line 
30, to leave out all after ‘‘ applied to,” 
to ‘‘ generally to,” in line 34, inclusive. 
The Committee having decided that 
these funds should not be brought under 
the same provisions as those which were 
contemplated in the Endowed Schools 
Act, he supposed the funds were now to 
be applied for the purpose of the Church 
of England. His Amendment provided 
that there should not be constituted new 
vested interests which might require to 
be compensated. If the time should 
come when the Church was disendowed it 
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would be necessary to compensate the 
interests it was by this Bill proposed to 
create. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
30, to leave out all the words after the 
words “‘ applied to”’ to the words ‘‘ gene- 
rally to,” in line 34, inclusive.—( Jr. 
Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause.”’ 


Mr. BRYCE said, he was sorry he 
could not accept the Amendment, in 
favour of which he voted in the Select 
Committee. He was obliged, however, 
to stand by the Bill as it now appeared ; 
and he was bound to say it seemed to 
him to represent all that could be 
carried. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
hoped the Committee would decide in 
favour of this Amendment. It was a 
great mistake to suppose that the 
Amendment had anything to do with 
the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England. The Amendment would simply 
prevent the building of new churches, 
and the establishment of poverty-stricken 
ministers, in districts where they were 
not required. In point of fact, this was 
a question of the exercise of common 
sense in the application of the funds. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought they might very fairly and 
wisely leave it to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to say how the money 
should be spent. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 38; 
Noes 32: Majority 6.— (Div. List, 
No. 243.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 15 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Commissioners need not 
specify in scheme the precise objects to 
which general charity property shall be 
applied). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this 
clause provided that Commissioners 
should not specify in the scheme they 
drew up the precise objects to which the 
charity should be applied. It seemed 
to him such a provision as that was one 
of the most mischievous which could 
possibly be inserted in a Bill of this de- 
scription. They knew perfectly well that 
most of these charities, because “ill 


Ur. Firth 
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gotten,’go ill.” If this clause were 
passed unamended it might reasonably 
be concluded that the door would be 
opened to fraud and misapplication of 
charity funds. He, therefore, proposed 
to omit the word “not,” in line 42, so 
that the clause should provide that the 
Commissioners should be bound to spe- 
cify in every scheme the precise ob- 
jects to which the charities were to be 
applied. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber had better negative the whole clause, 
for the omission of the word “not” 
would really negative the clause. 

Mr. HEALY said, the clause read 
as follows:—‘‘Shall not be bound to 
specify.” His hon. Friend merely pro- 
posed to omit the word ‘ not.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, his 
object was to insist upon the Commis- 
sioners doing what the clause now said 
they should not do. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he would put 
the Question as the hon. Gentleman 
wished. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
42, to leave out the word ‘ not.”—(Mr. 
Arthur O Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘not’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
omission of the word “not” would 
make the clause nonsense. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whe- 
ther it would not be competent, in case 
the Amendment were carried, to pro- 
pose consequential Amendments upon it 
when they came to a later part of the 
clause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would be 
competent for the hon. Gentleman to 
move consequential Amendments. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) would, on further 
consideration, see that the clause was 
not open to the objection he raised. The 
form of the clause was common to Bills 
of this kind, and the object was to pre- 
vent the Commissioners being obliged to 
specify everything with great exactness. 
The clause was not intended to admit of 
laxity. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if it were 
feared they would, by omitting the word 
“not,” be laying down for the Com- 
missioners too hard-and-fast a line, it 
would be better to omit the clause alto- 
gether. The clause, as it stood, would 
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allow the Commissioners to play dueks 
and drakes with the funds at their dis- 
posal. Although all the Commissioners 
might be members of the Church of 
England they ought not to have such 
power. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 20 to 45, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 46 (Schemes to contain no 
preference for any religious denomina- 
tion). 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the 
Amendment he had now to propose was 
one which he believed would be accepted 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Bryce). It was 
to leave out, in page 16, line 2, ‘‘ to the 
members,” and insert, ‘‘ by the deed of 
foundation to the spiritual purposes.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 2, to leave out the words 
“to the members,”’ and insert the words “ by 
the deed of foundation to the spiritual pur- 
poses.” —(Mr. Illingworth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. BRYCE assented to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Mr. 
Bryce) to consider whether this was not 
a departure from the arrangement ar- 
rived at. He had understood that the 
Bill was to be carried through the 
House in the same form in which, after 
serious diseussion, it came from the 
Select Committee. This Amendment 
would effect a substantial change, be- 
cause it proposed to divert the charities 
which were, by their foundation, ex- 
pressly devoted to the temporal relief 
of members of the Church of England, 
or, indeed, of any other denomination. 
He could not understand why the ap- 
propriation of charities should not be 
respected as much in temporal as in 
spiritual matters. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
hoped the hon. Member (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) would not divide upon this 
Amendment. The Amendment pro- 
posed really expressed the inten- 
tion of the Select Committee. The 
hon. Member would remember that he 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) had a clause on 
the Paper to prevent the attaching of 
any denominational character to any of 
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the schemes. It was pointed out by the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey) and others 
that it was quite possible there might 
be a Quaker or Jewish foundation ; and 
if his clause were carried it might com- 
el the Commissioners to take those 
oundations and throw them into the 
hotch-potch, and thereupon the clause 
as it stood was drafted on the spur of 
the minute; but the Amendment was 
needed to make the intention of the 
Committee clear. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 47 to 49, inclusive, agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this be the Preamble to the 
Bill.” 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he had no wish to 
oppose the passing of the Bill; but he 
desired to give some Member of the 
Government an opportunity to state 


that no further legislation would be | * 


attempted after this Bill, and for that 
urpose he would move that Progress 
* reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. O’ Shea.) 


Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Member 
for Clare had usually supported the Go- 
vernment, and yet the Government did 
not think it necessary to give him a civil 
answer to a civil question. On the pre- 
vious night, at about half-past 1 o’cloek, 
the Irish Members had made a proposal 
to the Government as to the necessity 
for reporting Progress on the Estimates, 
in order that some understanding might 
be come to upon some other matters. 
They got an understanding from the 
Government that they would not pro- 
ceed with any important Bill at that 
hour; and if it was too late then to 
proceed, how much stronger reason was 
there against proceeding now? The 
Irish Members had assisted in a consi- 
derable amount of legislation on the 
part of English Members; and he 
thought it was only right that English 
Members should show the same conside- 
ration to them. Any attempt to pro- 
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ceed further with legislation to-night 
would only lead to a prolonged brig. oe 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the adoption of the Motion to report 
Progress would lead to the considera- 
tion at once of the next Motion. 

Mr. HEALY protested against this 
method of treating the House, and said 
he thought a Division should be taken. 
He did not wish to put the Committee to 
inconvenience; but was it worth while 
to keep up this humbug under the New 
Rules? 

Coronet NOLAN said, there was no 
Member of the Government present, 
and he thought it would be only respect- 
ful to the Committee that some Member 
of the Government should be present. 
Hon. Members having assisted the Go- 
vernment, they were entitled to have a 
definite answer from the Government, or 
else they should refuse to allow Busi- 
ness to go on. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER ‘said, he was 
no advocate of this Bill; but he wished 
to point out that the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) had 
conducted it through the House with 
great courtesy. All the Amendments 
had been got through ; the Bill had 
been before the House for a long time, 
and he thought it would be better to 
dispose of it to-night. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea) would not persist in his Motion. 
The only question was, whether the 
Preamble of the Bill should be agreed 
to? Several hours had been spent on 
the Bill; and as soon as the Bill was 
through the Government would state 
what course they would take. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that, if this sort of conduct on the part 
of the Government was to be allowed, 
the procedure of the House would no 
longer be creditable. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, who had now used improper and 
disorderly language, was the very Gen- 
tleman who shortly before had declined 
to make any statement as to the Busi- 
ness of the House, because it would be 
contrary to the New Rules. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: No words reached 
me which I considered out of Order. 
The Question is, that I now report Pro- 
gress. 

Motion, by leave, wrthdrawn, 


Mr. Healy 
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Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—- 0 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE ADMI. 
NISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


CotoneL NOLAN moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, on the ground that 
such an important Bill as this should 
not be taken at this hour, especially as 
the Government Bench was deserted. 

Coroner, ALEXANDER supported 
the Motion, observing that the House 
had now been sitting over 14 hours. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Motion 
he had to propose was for leave to in- 
troduce this Bill, and that was a Motion 
which was usually made at any hour, 
and which was generally allowed to be 
made as a matter of courtesy. He ap- 
pealed to hon. Members to allow him to 
do what he had always endeavoured to 
allow them to do—namely, to lay their 
Bills before the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was quite true 
that the Government had given facili- 
ties to private Members for the intro- 
duction of Bills which did not excite 
general interest; but he could not give 
approval to the right hon. Gentleman on 
that account. This Bill was one of 
enormous public importance to Ireland, 
and one upon which the fate of Ireland 
for a century woulddepend. Hewishedto 
let alittlelight inupon this matter. About 
1 o’clock yesterday morning, Irish Mem- 
bers agreed to let the Government have 
a little money, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, on the understanding that this 
Bill would not be broughtin. But what 
happened? Lord Spencer was angry, 
and he told the: right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on no 
account to let this morning pass without 
bringing in this Bill. That was the 
state of the facts. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the story 
was utterly untrue, and he could not be- 
lieve that the hon. Member credited it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked whether 
it was competent for the hon. Member 
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to discuss these matters on the Question 
now before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is bound to speak to the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would speak to 
the point of Order, which he had been 
going to speak to when interrupted by 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford. He would ask the Speaker 
whether he had not, on a previous occa- 
sion, ruled that the statement that an 
assertion of an hon. Member was utterly 
untrue was out of Order? He could 
refresh the right hon. Gentleman’s 
memory. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman has attributed want of truth 
toan hon. Member he is out of Order. 

Mr. HEALY said, as to the point 
raised by the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, he wished to say 
that in anyremarks he had been making 
he had only followed the statement so 
far as he could of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. As the right hon. Gentleman said 
that Earl Spencer did not make this re- 
mark to him, he would withdraw the 
suggestion. But if it were as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, why were 
the Government anxious to introduce 
the Bill to-night? Why would not 
Monday afternoon be good enough? 
When a Motion was made on Friday 
night, as hon. Members would re- 
member, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister himself had stated that 
12 o’clock at night was quite late enough 
for Gentlemen to be out of bed; and, 
surely, therefore, Monday night would 
be early enough for them to introduce 
this Bill. The debate on Monday could 
be adjourned at midnight, or at 1 o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, and then the right 
hon. Gentleman would have his oppor- 
tunity. It was not reasonable to intro- 
duce the Bill at an hour when not a 
single word of the debate could be re- 
ported in the newspapers. It was not 
reasonable to ask the House to sit up 
beyond the present hour to hear a state- 
ment on the question. He would: ask 
English hon. Gentlemen how they 
would like to be treated in this way if 
they were in a minority, and the Irish 
Members were in a majority in that 
House? Would they not think that the 
Irish Members were tyrannical and hard- 
hearted if, under such circumstances, 
they did not give English Members the 





opportunity Irish Members were now 
asking for? English Members did not 
understand the feeling of the Irish people 
on this matter, otherwise they would 
not insist upon sitting up to any hour 
in the morning to have the Bill intro- 
duced. If the right hon. Gentleman 
insisted, of course, as the Irish Members 
were a mere fractional part of the 
House, he would be able to ignore their 
wishes; but, at the same time, such 
action would lead to very regrettable 
scenes. If the Bill were a desirable one 
the right hon. Gentleman would have a 
fair opportunity of showing it to the 
country on Monday, for the papers 
would be able to report it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
that at 4 o’clock in the morning it was 
generally understood that no contentious 
matter should be taken. He would not 
enter into the question as to whether the 
Bill should be discussed or not at this 
hour. Hon. Members from Ireland 
thought the measure most important, 
and unquestionably they intended to 
discuss the first reading. Should they, 
therefore, be called upon to do so when 
there were no reporters present, or when 
the reporters were not exercising their 
ordinary functions, at 4 o’clock in the 
morning? The right hon. Gentleman 
would, no doubt, himself admit that of 
late Irish Business had gone off most 
satisfactorily, and this was not likely to 
be the case if the course the Govern- 
ment were at present adopting were per- 
sisted in. They knew how action of 
this kind would be resisted by English 
Members if this were an English in- 
stead of an Irish Bill of great import- 
ance. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, they had been 
about four hours over the Parochial 
Charities Bill. No doubt there were 
some very important points in that mea- 
sure, and hon. Members did not be- 
grudge the time which had been devoted 
to them; but they certainly thought 
that the liberties of the people of Ireland 
were at least as important as the provi- 
sions of that Bill. He must protest 
against this system of dealing with 
the liberties of the people of Ireland 
in this nocturnal way at 4 o’clock 
inthe morning. [Zaughier.] He meant 
at 4 o’clock in the morning. They had 
had a forecast to-day of a Scotch Satur- 
day. If Her Majesty’s Government were 
not able to do their Business at reason- 
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able hours, let them give them an Irish 
Saturday. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he felt 
py. ogy to say a word or two, as some 
of the language of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland partook of the character al- 
most of personal reference to him. 

Mr, TREVELYAN said, he had not 
been referring to the hon. Member’s 
Bill, but to two other Bills—the Sea 
Fisheries (Ireland), and the Irish Re- 
productive Loan Fund Act(1874) Amend- 
ment Bills. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have been justi- 
fied in saying that he had also facili- 
tated a third Bill—namely, the La- 
bourers’ (Ireland) Bill, of which he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had happened 
to be in charge. So far as the right 
hon. Gentleman claimed eredit to having 
allowed the introduction of these Irish 
Bills, as a matter of courtesy they 
gave him every credit for that. He had 
co-operated with Irish Members with 
regard to these Bills; but he did it on 
two conditions on his side and theirs, 
the condition on his side being that he 
approved of the principles of the Bills he 
facilitated. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not seem to say that he had facili- 
tated by one hour the passage of Bills 
the principle of which he objected to. 
Irish Members, on their part, had ac- 
cepted the facilities the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given to them on the under- 
standing that they had liberty of action 
as to Bills they did not agree with. 
They were not to be supposed to be 
willing to barter away their rights and 
their liberties as to their action on Bills 
they strongly opposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was a matter of 
courtesy to allow Members, whether 
private or official, to take the first stage 
of a Bill; but that was not the question 
here. The question was, whether a 
Member should be allowed to take the 
first stage of a Bill, which was to be 
stoutly contested, at five minutes to 4 
o’clock in the morning ? He challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman to give a 
single instance of the first stage of a 
Bill to which strong objection was taken 
being allowed, by courtesy or otherwise, 
at five minutes to 4 in the morning. 
The question really was, whether the 
first reading of a strongly-opposed Bill 
should be permitted at this — He 
would put it to hon. Members on the 


Mr. O'Brien 
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other side ofthe House—to Liberal Mem- 
bers—whether they would permit the 
Government to tyrannize over the Irish 
Members on this question? Hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches would surely give 
credit to the Irish Members who had 
sat up for three hours attempting to 
improve the Parochial Charities Bill. 
He would express his astonishment and 
surprise at the way in which hon. Mem. 
bers on that (the Conservative) side of 
the House, whatever their interests 
might be, joined in what, if it were not 
effected on the floor of the House, might 
be described as intrigues and conspira- 
cies to assist the Government whenever 
the liberties of Ireland were affected. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must request the 
hon. Member to confine himself to the 
Question before the House, which is the 
adjournment of the House. 

r. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he would 
tell the Chief Secretary that the Bill 
he was now endeavouring to smuggle 
through the House at this hour was a 
measure to which the Irish Members 
were determined to offer most strenuous 
opposition at every stage. There was an- 
other argument in favour of the adjourn- 
ment of the House. They were informed, 
by animportant Government functionary, 
that the Leadership of the House was in 
commission. That was a statement made 
within the hearing of the House, and 
within the last 20 or 25 minutes; and, 
in order to prove the accuracy of the 
statement, an hon. Member on the Trea- 
sury Bench had indulged in an exhibi- 
tion of temper—he would call it that 
rather than an aberration of judgment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now referring to what took place in 
Committee ; and he is, therefore, irre- 
gular. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he was 
referring to a statement which had been 
made in Committee; but it was one 
relating to the Business of the House at 
that moment ; and, d fortiors, he should 
think it would apply to the discussion of 
the Business 20 or 25 minutes from that 
period. He did not think a question of 
this kind should be brought forward 
when they had no Cabinet Minister pre- 
sent. How did they know but that the 
Prime Minister, if he were in his place, 
would not throw over his subordinate 
and agree to an adjournment? Hecer- 
tainly thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Trevelyan) would lose nothing 
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by postponing the introduction of this 


ill. 
Mr. O’SHEA said, he did not think 
the Chief Secretary could accuse him for 
having endeavoured to prevent him 
from endeavouring to bring in this Bill ; 
on the contrary, he had put Question 
after Question in the House for weeks 
ast, endeavouring to urge on the right 
a. Gentleman to introduce the mea- 
sure, so that Irish Members might have 
an opportunity of seeing what it con- 
tained. He had taken great interest in 
this matter, and was anxious to see the 
Bill introduced ; but the reason he sup- 
orted the adjournment was because he 
did not think that the Bill could go be- 
fore the country if introduced at such a 
late hour. The Dublin papers were 
now being published; and if the Bill 
were proceeded with now, the result 
would be that they would be transacting 
Business which would be materially 
affecting the Constabulary Force in Ire- 
land, in which the people of Ireland, 
rightly or wrongly—he could not say 
which—took the most intense inte- 
rest. He was perfectly certain that 
neither he himself, nor any Irish Mem- 
ber in the House, wished to prevent the 
Bill being brought in and discussed if 
it were introduced at a reasonable hour. 
They were perfectly willing to listen to 
any interesting statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he would only make 
it at an hour when not only Members of 
Parliament could have the benefit of 
the information the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave them, but when the country 
could have the benefit of itas well. No 
doubt a second edition of the Dublin 
papers would be published with some 
account of the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but the report would 
not be a full and fair one; and, under 
all these circumstances, considering what 
had been done here to-night and the 
Business that had been transacted, and 
considering also the hour, he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that 
the request he made to him was a 
reasonable one, and that he would defer 
the introduction of the Bill until such 
day as he could bring it on at a reason- 
able hour. 
_Mr. DAWSON said, he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that, in 
dition to the reasons brought forward 
by other hon. Members, he might be 
allowed to adduce some others as taking 





and interest in the City of Dublin, whose 
‘olice Force was to be reformed by this 
Bill. To his mind it would be deplor- 
able if a Bill of such vital importance 
were introduced at a moment when it 
was ena for the people of Ireland 
to be placed in possession of the details 
of the proposed legislation. He did not 
think it was consonant with the ordinary 
courtesy of the right hon. Gentleman to 
insist upon going on with the Bill now ; 
and he (Mr. Dawson) called upon him 
to accede to the very moderate and rea- 
sonable request of hon. Members to put 
off the introduction of his measure to 
such an hour when they would be able 
to discuss it as it deserved, and when 
the discussion could be reported to the 
eountry. If the right hon. Gentleman 
persisted in his present course, he would 
very largely undo a great deal that he 
had done in Ireland, and in his Office, to 
make himself agreeable to the ap ga 
It would be a very serious matter if he 
should, by any kind of force, endeavour 
to push this Bill forward. He was sure 
that it was only necessary to appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman, under the 
circumstances, to accede to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. R. POWER said, the present 
was a most extraordinary way of deal- 
ing with Business of this kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman had always pro- 
fessed his anxiety to conciliate Irish 
Members upon Irish questions, and on 
a great many occasions, no doubt, he had 
done so. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, they had come to a Bill of the 
very greatest importance to the people 
of Ireland, for it was on a subject in 
which they had taken a great deal of 
interest. They had come to a Bill which 
concerned the Police Force of Ireland, 
and what did the right hon. Gentleman 
do? Why, notwithstanding that he 
found every Irish Member of the House 
in favour of an adjournment, notwith- 
standing that he had failed to get sup- 
port from any single Irish Member, and 
notwithstanding that he had declared 
his anxiety to govern Ireland according 
to Irish ideas, and that he was urged to 
postpone the Bill until Monday, at a 
time when their speeches could be fully 
reported, he got up and said he was 
going to insist upon having the Bill 
read a first time. Although he had 
heard many appeals made to Chief Se- 
cretaries without avail, and although he 
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knew it was almost useless attempting 
to move any of those right hon. Gentle- 
men by appeal, yet the matter was so 
serious on this occasion that he would 
make an appeal, and he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to making an exception to the ordinary 
rule in yielding to it. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
had asked that the Bill should be 
brought on at a reasonable hour on 
some other night; but the hon. Gentle- 
man must know that Notices of Motion 
always came after the Orders of the 
Day; and, therefore, to whatever day 
this Bill was put off, it would be very 
questionable whether the Government 
would be able to bring it on at an early 
period of the evening. 

Coronet NOLAN: Oould they not 
bring it on on Tuesday ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No. The hon. 
and gallant Member forgets that the 
House has determined that for the 
rest of the Session Orders of the Day 
have precedence on Tuesdays also. He 
would, however, throw out this sug- 
gestion, which, if adopted, might suc- 
ceed in bringing the measure on be- 
fore 1 o’clock. Of course, he could not 
fix any particular hour for the resump- 
tion of the debate; but he would make 
this proposal. If the hon. and gallant 
Member would withdraw his Motion, 
and permit the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to move 
for leave to introduce his Bill, and then, 
after that Motion had been put, without 
explanation let them adjourn the discus- 
sion, the adjournment would make the 
question an Order of the Day, and the 
debate could then be resumed at a rea- 
sonable hour. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that he should 
be very glad to accept this proposal, and 
would, therefore, withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
improve the administration of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police; and for other purposes connected with 
the said forces.” —(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
dr. R. Power 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 0 — 
BANKRUPTCY [SALARIES ]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
iament, of sums, by way of remuneration, to 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace in Ireland, for 
additional duties which may be imposed upon 
them under the provisions of any Act of the 
resent Session to amend and consolidate the 

w of Bankruptcy. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next, 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDIOCATURE 
[runps, &c.] 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
liability of the Consolidated Fund to make good 
to the suitors of the Court, the moneys and 
securities transferred to the account of the 
Paymaster General, on behalf of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, which may be incurred 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for Consolidating the Accounting De- 
partments of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


REVENUE AND FRIENDLY SocreTIES [AD- 
VANCES BY NATIONAL DEBT COM- 
MISSIONERS. | 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
National Debt Commissioners to make advances 
for the redemption of Annuities payable for 
charitable purposes in England and Wales, 
which are now charged on the Consolidated 
Fund, or moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to amend the Law relating to 
the Customs and Inland Revenue, and to reduce 
the interest payable on investments of Friendly 
Societies, and to make other provision respect- 
ing charges payable out of the Public Revenue. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 


Four o’clock in the morning 
till Monday next. 


wenn 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 30th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Brts—First Reading— 
Greenwich Hospital * (165). 

Second Reading—lIrish Reproductive Loan Fund 
Act (1874) Amendment * (156). 

Committee— Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 4)*. 
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Third Reading—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Cornwall) (142), negatived ; Com- 
panies Acts Amendment * (148); Prison Ser- 
vice (Ireland) * (145), and passed. 





EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 
QUESTION. 
Eart DE LA WARR asked, What 


the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were with regard to the importa- 
tion of rags from Egypt and other places 
infected with cholera ; whether the sani- 
tary authorities of British ports had the 
power of or ee quarantine regula- 
tions; and, if so, to what extent? 

Lorp CARRINGTON, in reply, said, 
he was happy to be able to inform the 
noble Earl that the rag trade of Egypt 
was exceedingly small; in fact, 5,000 
tons a-year was quite the outside number 
of tons; and the Local Government 
Board had prepared a General Order 
with reference to the importation, and 
the Order would be issued immediately, 
and he would at once lay it on the 
Table. It was true there was mention 
made in the papers that an American 
vessel had recently sailed from Egypt 
with a cargo of rags. Information was 
received last week that that ship was 
coming to Liverpool, and an Order was 
prepared by the Local Government 
Board as to how it should be dealt with ; 
but it was not issued in consequence of 
the Board receiving a telegram that the 
cargo was not to be disembarked from 
it, but was to go straight to New York. 
He had already explained to the House 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with reference to quarantine and 
the regulations that had been issued by 
the Local Government Board on the 
subject. These regulations, briefly stated, 
were that when a ship came in which 
the officer of Customs had any reason to 
suspect might be at all infected, the 
ship was to be at once detained, and 
ordered to moor outside in such position 
as the captain might be directed. Notice 
would then at once be given to the 
sanitary authority, which would order 
the ship to be inspected by the medical 
officer of health. Anyone suspected to 
be suffering from cholera was to be 
removed to hospital or other appointed 
place, and those not removed were to be 
detained on board ship for at least two 
days. The medical officer, too, was to 
take all steps for preventing the spread 
of infection, and the master of the ship 
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was to destroy all the clothes and bed- 
ding of the persons attacked, and disin- 
fect the ship. It had been generally 
believed that the first case of cholera 
in 1865 was brought to Southampton in 
a ship from Alexandria; but careful 
investigation at the time failed to prove 
that was the case. 


ARMY—THE HEALTH OF THE TROOPS 
IN EGYPT.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH asked, If 
the Government had any Returns as to 
the extent of the prevalence of cholera 
amongst British troops in Egypt ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the Medical Returns for the Force in 
Egypt, for the week ending July 13, 
were as follows :—Admissions to hospital 
in the week, 170; number of cases re- 
maining in hospital on July 13, 546, or 
821 per cent of the strength of the 
whole Force. The principal diseases 
were:—Enteric fever, four cases ad- 
mitted, and 34 remaining ; dysentery and 
diarrhoea, 22 admissions, and 51 cases 
remaining ; venereal diseases, 23 admis- 
sions, and 148 cases remaining. 

Eart DE LA WARR asked whether 
it would be possible to send home by 
telegraph the names of men who had 
succumbed to disease, as it would be a 
great relief to their wives and families ? 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, the 
names had already been sent home by 
telegraph. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH asked when 
the next Return should be made ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY replied, that 
he could not say exactiy the day; but 
he should say they would certainly come 
in the course of next week. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COMMIS- 
SION—THE REPORT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE, 
in rising to inquire of Her Majesty’s 
Government, When the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Church Courts 
will be presented; and to call attention 
to the contempt of legal obligations that 
now exists among many of the clergy of 
the Established Church, said: My Lords, 
some months back the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack stated that the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Courts would soon present their Report. 
Two years and three months have elapsed 
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since its appointment. As it had an 
impossible task to fulfil—namely, to find 
Courts of Law which would satisfy those 
who repudiated as unjust all adverse 
decisions—the time that has been occu- 
pied may not be considered too long, 
were it not that the Press states that 
the Commissioners have sat only one 
working day in 10 since their appoint- 
ment. lay, also, was an evident object 
of the recalcitrant Party ; and the Prime 
Minister, with that strong sense of jus- 
tice and attachment to the law-abiding 
portion of the community which always 
distinguishes him, selected three-fourths 
of the Commissioners from the Party 
who set the law at defiance. In passing, 
I may also call attention to the fact that 
far the larger number of the promotions 
in the Church made by the Prime 
Minister have also been conferred on 
members of the same Party in the 
Church. I doubt not many of them are 
able and excellent men ; but neither is 
there any doubt they are, at best, luke- 
warm supporters of the Church of Eng- 
land as by law established. There is no 
doubt either that few of the occupants of 
the right rev. Bench have used the 
powers they possess to suppress lawless- 
ness in the Church—nay, more, in many 
instances they have promoted those who 
openly break the law; so that, taking 
into consideration these circumstances, 
your Lordships will hardly be astonished 
at the large number of the clergy, as I 
shall show you, who set the law at 
defiance. I will now ask the attention 
of the House to the results of this action 
and inaction, assisted, as it has been, by 
the stay of proceeding against contuma- 
cious clergymen during the sitting of the 
Royal Commission. I find, from a little 
book published under the auspices of the 
English Church Union, called The 
Tourist’s Church Guide, that the follow- 
ing practices, which have been decided 
to be illegal by the highest Court in the 
Realm, are in use :—Eucharistic vest- 
ments in 859 churches; incense in 16; 
lights at celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, 663 ; eastward position, 1,876; 
in all, 2,901 churebes. That is to say, 
from 6,000 to 8,000 clergy refuse to obey 
the law under which alone theyhold their 
preferments and position in the Church 
of England. This evidences a most 
unfortunate state of lawlessness and 
disorder; but, large and influential as 
is this body of the clergy, and rich 


Lord Oranmore and Lrowne 
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and powerful as are their supporters, 
they number only about a quarter 
of the clergy, and the latter a much 
smaller proportion of the laity. I would 
here ask attention to the fact that 
though there are 8,000 contumacious 
clergymen, that persecuting Society, the 
Church Association, have only proceeded 
in 21 cases. It will be said the Bishops 
would permit no more. It is so; and, 
with every respect for the right rey, 
Bench, it seems to me that had they 
acted with vigour in enforcing the laws 
of the Church, those laws by which 
alone the Church of England holds its 
property and position as the National 
Church, this state of things could not 
have come to pass. Is it not to preserve 
and, when necessary, enforce order in 
the Church that Bishops are given such 
powers? Consider that more than half 
of these clergy are curates, specially 
licensed by the Bishops, and removable 
at pleasure. Should not this power 
have been exercised to enforce the law 
against contumacious curates? Do the 
Bishops do their duty when they ne- 
glect to use their authority in repress- 
ing lawlessness? One excuse is made 
for the inaction of the right rev. Bench. 
It is said—what is the importance of 
vestments, incense, candles, eastward 
position? These are only matters of 
fancy. Those who have read the Judg- 
ments given, when these were decided 
to be illegal, will know that they are 
emblematic of doctrines not held by the 
Church of England. They are too 
lengthy to refer to; but I must read an 
extract from a High Church publication, 
edited by Dr. Lee. To this work Dr. 
Pusey wrote an introductory Essay. He 
stated in a note he was not responsible 
for the contents of other Essays. I can- 
not, therefore, say he was responsible 
for them; but his name leads many to 
read them. The publication is called 
Essays on the Reunion of Christendom. 
Here is an extract— 

“The marvel is that Roman Catholics do not 
see the wisdom of aiding us to their uttermost. 
Admitting that we are but a lay body, with no 
pretensions to the name of a Church, we yet, 
in our belief—however mistaken—that we are 
one, are doing for England what they cannot 
do. Weare teaching men to believe that God 
is to be worshipped under the form of Bread, 
and they are learning the lesson from us which 
they have refused to learn from the Roman 
teachers that have been among us for the last 
300 years. We are teaching men to endure 
willingly the pain of Confession which is an in- 
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tense trial to the reserved Anglo-Saxon, and to | 
believe that a man’s ‘I absolve thee ’ is the voice 
of God. . . . On any hypothesis we are doing | 
their work.”—(p. 187.) 


Another plea is— these are educated | 
gentlemen, earnest, good clergymen. I 
am ready to admit that this is true; but 
no more nor less so than are the re- 
maining three-fourths of the clergy of | 
England. But I hold that being a de- 
yout, good clergyman does not neces- | 
sarily constitute a good clergyman of the | 
Church of England. I have no doubt| 
there are excellent clergymen, pot only | 
in Christian Churches, but in every) 
Church throughout the Universe. But 
what has a Bishop of the Church of 
England to do with that? Aye, it is 
said that there is room enough in the 
Church of England for large divergence 
of views. No doubt; but so long as the 
Church exists under its present contract, 
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who claim the power of ordaining other 
clergymen. I heard of one in the Pro- 
vince of York, who ordained some 


clergymen ; and when the Archbishop 


of York inquired about it, the clergy- 
man told him to mind his own business, 
and to get himself ordained by the 
Bishop of Rome, It is reported that 
some of these clergymen have beenconse- 
crated Bishops, though there is a mystery 
as to who consecrated them. One word 
on the desire for Christian unity. Every 
Christian must desire it; and I hope, in 
a spiritual sense, it exists—not confined 
to any particular division of the Christian 
Church—among all bodies of Christians. 
It cannot be measured by Church go- 
vernment, by ceremonies, by definitions 


'that are but deductions of the human 
|/mind. Far be it from me to define 
| Christian unity; but in the beautiful 
| Liturgy of the Church of England, I 


; _ directed to his church. 


that divergence cannot go further than | find a simple and true definition. It is 
is permitted «4 that or en as non al this— 

reted by the Courts of Law. Again,; ,., isial ; ‘ 
iis said — “Why interfere with tho | yo,.'e,nteec Zhe t ingire continually the 
Service where the clergyman and the| unity, and concord; and grant that all that do 
congregation are agreed?”’ Well; but | confess Thy Holy Name, may agree in the truth 
if that is accepted, this is certainly | of Thy Holy Word, and live in unity and godly 
not a National Church, nor the Chureh | !°¥¢ 

of England! Yet, unfortunately, this | I dare say many of your Lordships have 
state of things exists to a lamentable | read the life of a pious and earnest clergy- 
degree ; for if a member of the Estab- | man, lately deceased. He claimed a right, 
lished Church goes to a strange place, | 4s a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and asks where the parish church is, | to communicate in the Greek Church. 
the answer is—‘“‘ Oh, that is very High ;| He went to Russia ; he was received by 
but St. John’s is Low; All Saint’s is| the Heads: of their Church, stated his 
Broad.” While a Roman Catholic, a| case, explained the 39 Articles according 
Wesleyan, a Presbyterian, is at once | to his interpretation, but acknowledged 
But, again, | that this view was not held bythe Bishops 
suppose in one of these congregations |of the English Church. The Greek 
there is a difference of opinion. They | Patriarch said he could neither accept 
must submit it for settlement to a Court | him as ordained, nor look on the Church 
of Law. Again, admit that the Church of | of England but as heretic ; but would 
England is to become a Congregational | be glad, on his renouncing the errors of 





Church. These congregations, having 
different beliefs and different forms of 
worship, on what ground can the pro- 
perty of the Church be confined to them 


alone; must it not be divided, at least, | 


among all congregations of Christians, 
if not among all religious communi- 
ties? And what will become of the 
Hierarchy of the Church of England ? 
I remember the Bishop of Rochester 
saying that there were several churches 
in his diocese into which he never en- 
tered, because they set his authority at 
defiance. Again, I should much like to 





hear whether it is not true that there 


are clergymen in the Church of England | 
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that Church, to receive him into theirs. 
I fear there is no doubt that this case 
applies to many of our mistaken clergy- 
men. It shows only that many men 
have many minds, and that Christian 
unity will never in this world exist in 


| an outward and visible form of warehip. 


In speaking of lawlessness in the Chure 

it is impossible to omit the case of Mr. 
Mackonochie. For more than 15 years 
his case has been before the Courts. He 
represents the concentration of contempt 
and defiance of the law of the land. 
Condemned many times, he escapes final 
deprivation only because backed by un- 
limited funds. Clever lawyers find new 
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technicalities that still enable him, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, to 
teach doctrines hostile to that Church. 
Mr. Mackonochie’s Diocesan, though 
that gentleman has for years paid no 
attention to his admonitions any more 
than to legal decisions, yet writes thus— 

“I humbly submit that however exalted a 
man Mr. Mackonochie may be, yet if he has 
serious differences with the discipline and doc- 


trines of the Church of England, he is not fit 
to be a pastor of that Church.” 
This alone concerns his Diocesan, and 
the very statement shows that the right 
rev. Prelate felt that he was not doing 
his duty in instituting him into his new 
benefice. I think no one can have read 
the correspondence that took place on 
this matter, and a similar case that oc- 
curred in the diocese of Manchester, 
without being distressed at the want of 
courage shown in the one case, and the 
conscientious manliness that guided the 
other. Neither can I pass over the false 
issue that has been raised as to the con- 
duct of the late lamented Archbishop in 
this case. No one who had the honour 
of the smallest acquaintance with the 
most rev. Prelate could but admire his 
unaffected kindness and courtesy. No 
one who heard him in this House but 
must remember with regret and admira- 
tion that they will never listen to that 
easy, fluent, and dignified utterance 
which at once commanded the attention 
of the House. In Mr. Mackonochie’s 
case, though weakened by suffering, he 
acted in the same spirit that always 
actuated him. He had no wish to punish 
the man; but he desired that a contu- 
macious clergyman should not longer 
cause a grievous scandal. He had no- 
thing to do with the unfortunate juggle 
in the change of livings which has taken 
lace. I will only say that it is an un- 
ortunate and discreditable circumstance. 
I trust, however, the rev. gentleman has 
only got a respite, and ere long he will 
have an opportunity of devoting his 
energies to some Body with whose opi- 
nions he is in accord. I must now ask 
your Lordships’ attention to a debate, 
as reported in The Guardian of July 4th, 
which took place in the Upper House of 
Convocation touching idetidnaio. The 
length of the discussion showed how 
deeply the right rev. Bench appreciated 
the vast importance of the matter; and 


that while they all agreed in praising | 


the devotion and self-sacrifice of these 
ladies, they also agreed— 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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“‘That their work should be supervised ; 
that they should be under the control of the 
Bishops; that they should be brought within 
the lines of the Church, and thus sustained in 
the true paths of wisdom and piety.’’ 


To show the consensus of opinion, I 
must trouble the House with short ex- 
tracts from speeches delivered. The 
Bishop of Lincoln stated— 

“These ladies came to some self-appointed 
clergyman, who received them with a most 
solemn consecration, without any regard to 
whether it was lawful or not. That was the 
reason he objected to the present sisterhoods, 
and he considered that the practice led to most 
disastrous consequences.” 

He said further— 

“That some of these most charming ladies 

exposed themselves to great temptation. ..., 
He was surprised that remonstrances had not 
been made long ago.’ 
Does it not follow, that the clergy who ad- 
minister these ‘‘ consecrations”’ are also 
in great temptation? The Bishop of 
Truro, among other things, said— 


“ The position of these sisterhoods I consider 
a most critical one at present.” 


He (the Bishop of Truro) desired a 
Committee to inquire into the position 
of these sisterhoods, especially how, 
without undue interference with their 
spiritual system, they can be brought 
practically within the system of the 
Church of England. He continues— 


“1 was forced to face the facts.of the inner 
life of a large number of sisters, and the results 
of that personal help I have had to give them at 
all times of their life forced upon me the convic- 
tion that the dangers to any Church of any 
large organizations of devoted women, not pru- 
perly put under Episcopal supervision, are most 
serious.” 


And he concludes— 


“T am anxious to say no more; but this fact 
has been forced upon me.” 


I will follow the example of the right 
rev. Prelate, save to say that these 
utterances are very ominous. What is 
meant by “‘ the spiritual system ;”’ ‘“‘ the 
personal help ;” “ the dangers to the 
Church ;” ‘the want of proper supervi- 
sion leading to most serious results; ” 
‘the fear of saying too much?” These 
utterances, from an intimate friend, a 
supporter of these Societies, are, to say 
the least, ominous and perplexing. The 





Bishop of St. David’s and the Bishop of 
| Lichfield stated— 


“That these sisterhoods had no greater dif- 
‘ ferences and were no more insubordinate than 
the clergy.” 
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901 Ecclesiastical 
This, I think, your Lordships will have 
no difficulty in believing. The Bishop 
of Chichester stated— 

“That the sisterhoods were doing a great 
and good work in hospitals and schools ; but 


they refused to let him know their rules or 
enter their house.” 


It did not seem to occur to the right 
rev. Prelate that the first work of these 
ladies might be to undermine the doc- 
trines of his Church; and the second, 
charity. The Bishop of Lichfield said— 

‘‘ That he had been asked to become a Visitor 
of a sisterhood ; but on examining the rules and 
regulations, he found they were of a character 
he could not approve.” 





These general expressions of views of 
the Episcopate must refer to years of 
experience and a large number of sister- 
hoods? They can leave no doubt on 
any fair mind that they are doing a 
large work of charity; but there is 
every room to doubt whether their work 
is conducted in an orderly manner, or 
whether they are in any wise friends of 
religion, as viewed in connection with 


the Reformed Church of England. Now,’ 


I must call your Lordships’ attention 
to a most important speech from a most 
important Dignitary, containing most 
interesting and important matter. I 
refer to the speech of the most rev. 
Prelate (The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), who fully concurs in the desira- 
bility of bringing these sisterhoods into 
subordination to the right rev. Bench. 
I will express no opinion on that head. 
But I fear that he cannot expect great 
subordination to his views, when he has 
shown so little respect for the authority 
of another Bishop; for, subject to cor- 
rection, I have it that, after receiving 
information from a brother Bishop that 
a clergyman in his diocese was act- 
ing contamaciously, he, nevertherless, 
pee in that clergyman’s church. 

cannot understand the motive of his 
doing so; but, be it what it may, it 
could not but tend to encourage in- 
subordination. It seems to me that he 
was setting an unfortunate example ; all 
the more unfortunate from the exalted 
position to which he has at present 
attained. But, my Lords, I will leave 
the House and the public to form their 
own opinion on this matter, and will 
trouble you with a portion of the speech 


of the most rev. Prelate touching sister- | 


hood. It is thus reported— 


“‘The President said that he had received 
long reports of the danger arising from small 
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sisterhoods, and with respect to such bodies 
| there came before him a few days ago a case 
| in which a sister had been admitted to the three 
Vows in perpetuity at fifteen years of age. He 
was asked to dispense her from these Vows. 
| She was at —_ in America, and he found 
that she had applied again and again to the 
person who had administered these Vows to 
relieve her from them; but he had refused. He 
had tried to find whether that person had ob- 
tained any power to give the Vows in question ; 
but he seemed to have none except what resided 
in hisown bosom. It was clear that if, under 
those circumstances, a’ person could administer 
such Vows, he might confirm or ordain. But 
what could be done? He could not dispense 
her from the Vow, because that would be re- 
cognizing the fact that these Vows were ad- 
ministered ; and, in point of fact, they did not 
exist. At the same time, her conscience was 
much troubled. She had taken the Vows ori- 
ginally because of the defective organization of 
the Church so to speak.” 


The three Vows, your Lordships are 
aware, are Celibacy, Poverty, and 
Obedience. These were administered 
to a child of 15. But a short time 
back we were making laws to protect 
young girls. There was no dissent as to 
their necessity. If no law exists to 





Celibacy, Poverty, and Obedience, does 
not this case call for their enactment? A 
poor girl beguiled by a wily priest to 
sacrifice herself and her property before 
she is old enough to have any idea what 
her liberty and property are worth! I 
think the priest who committed this act 
was as guilty as any seducer. Is it 
not as wicked to corrupt the mind as 
the body? Is it not vile robbery, under 
pretence of religion, to take her pro- 
perty? The most rev. Prelate is cogni- 
zant of the individuality of this priest ? 
Is he a curate in his diocese? Has he 
withdrawn his licence? Will he not state 
his name, and so enable all parents and 
young girls to beware of him? Will 
he not so prevent his employment as a 
clergyman in the Church? ~ Will he not 
expose him to the contumely he merits ? 
This case has come to light. We thank 
the Archbishop for putting us on our 
guard. But how many cases similar, aye, 
perchance, some more disastrous, are 
hinted at in the speeches of the right 
rev. Prelates which I have read? These 
| are terrible questions to every father of 
| a family, let him be poor or rich; for who 
'can deny that some of the clergy of our 
Church are walking about like lions 
seeking whom they may devour? I am 
| not surprised at the numerous secessions 
‘from the ranks of the Ritualists to the 
Church of Rome. I am no friend of 
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903 Keclesiastical 
their system ; but, accepting their sister- 
hoods, they are at least surrounded by 
many safeguards which, if not success- 
ful to meet all these evils, at least 
check many of them. I must say a 
few words, lest it should be thought that 
I am so narrow-minded or so ungenerous 
as not to admire the heroic devotion to 
good, the abnegation of self, that dis- 
tinguishes these ladies, whatever com- 
munion they belong to, the misery 
and sorrow they alleviate. While they 
are governed by their own free will, 
they bless and are blessed! While it 
guides them there is no necessity for 
Vows of any kind. But, if for any 
reason they desire to return to their 
families, I think it a great and crying 
wrong that they should be restrained 
from so doing, whether it be from loss 
of property or from the restraint of any 
Vow they have taken. Here we have, 
by some fortunate accident, this case 
brought before the public; but it leads 
inevitably to the question—How many 
unfortunate young girls or older women 
may now be immured, and their happiness 
for life destroyed? I believe this is the 
only country in Europe where Conventual 
Institutions are not visited by Inspectors 
appointed by Government. I have no 
wish or intention, by word or thought, to 
cast a slur on the clergy of my own 
Church or any other Church; but I be- 
lieve they are but men with like passions 
to ourselves, and, therefore, to be pro- 
tected against too great temptation and 
refused too great power. My Lords, I 
fear I have too successfully shown you 
the disturbed and lawless state of the 
Church of England. It is true, my 
Lords, that many of the clergy, supported 
by many of the laity belonging to that 
Party who set law at defiance, delibe- 
rately remain in the Church with the 
view of instructing its weaker members 
in doctrines hostile to the Church of the 
Reformation, although the clergy hold 
their emoluments and positions under 
contractsand promises todefend it. Many 
openly avow thisintention ; but they are 
all honourable men— English gentlemen. 
How changed their view of right and 
duty! They have created a Party in the 
Church, who, though they value that 
Institution most highly as a centre of 
simple and true Christianity, yet they 
would prefer Disestablishment to the 
continuance of these false and lawless 
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teachings in the Church. This Party 
have accepted many changes—among 
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others, a musical and. most ornate wor. 
ship ; but they will not accept teaching 
and practices altogether hostile to those 
of the Church of the Reformation. I 
will conclude with the words of the 
Bishop of Manchester—no Low Church- 
man, no narrow-minded man. He says— 

‘‘If there is to be a truce at all, the only 
ground upon which it can be reasonably offered 
or accepted is, that both parties should keep 
within the limit of defined law as it stands, 
existing provocations being withdrawn and no 
new ones introduced. Is it an unnatural or im- 

roper thing to ask—‘ Till the law is altered 
eep within the limits of the law?’” 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not propose to go into the general 
topics raised by the noble Lord, because 
he spoke in the presence of those who 
were much better qualified than himself 
to deal with them. He had, however, 
to inform the noble Lord that the Secre- 
tary of the Ecclesiastical Courts Oom- 
mission had intimated to the Home 
Secretary that the Report of that Com- 
mission, with Appendices, would pro- 
bably be sent to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State, for presentation to Her 
Majesty, in the course of the present 
week. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, there were a good many points 
in the noble Lord’s allegations which 
the House would not expect him 
to touch upon. It appeared to him to 
be a strange impeachment. of the Go- 
vernment to say that the Members of 
the Commission were selected unfairly ; 
but when the Report came into their 
Lordships’ hands he did not think any 
want of diligence, either as to the num- 
ber of sittings, or the pains taken in the 
investigation, or any mark of partiality, 
would be found in it. With regard to 
the churches in which the noble Lord 
stated that illegal practices prevailed, 
the number must evidently have been 
arrived at by counting the churches 
twice over, in some cases even more 
than twice. The noble Lord had quoted 
authority to support his views, and had 
rebutted imaginary pleas put forward by 
the Bishops. Neither he nor his right 
rev. Brethren had heard of the authority 
quoted, nor had they ever advanced the 
pleas he mentioned. It was strange, 
indeed, that while Bishops were being 
accused of inaction and carelessness, & 
special charge made against. them was 
that they showed too much anxiety to 
bring the sisterhoods into some degree 
of subordination to the Church, and to 
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have some cognizance of what went on 
within them: ' He should have thought 
that that was a point which might have 
been placed to the credit of right rev. 
Prelates. Those sisterhoods were more 
numerous than the noble Lord imagined 
—there were in the Southern Province 
700 of them of the more important kind, 
besides smaller ones, of which very little 
was known. No doubt, the fears of the 
noble Lord were exaggerated on this 
subject, yet, at the same time, it was 
advisable, as matters stood—indeed, it 
was imperative—that the Bishops should 
do their best to obtain some means of 
ascertaining the mode in which these 
houses were conducted. There was no 
reason to suppose that the sisterhoods 
would have any reluctance in making 
known their regulations; if they were 
at all inclined to complain, it would be 
because they were now, for the first 
time, noticed when they had become pros- 
perous. Those institutions were of many 
kinds, and they by no means all belonged 
to one school. The only one he was ac- 
quainted with personally was the Mild- 
may Park Sisterhood, containing over 
100 sisters, and the views entertained by 
them would be called ultra-Protestant. 
The lady at the head of that institution 
told him she was not at all unwilling to 
see the institution placed under Episco- 
pal supervision. The noble Lord had 
alluded to the eastward position as being 
illegal; the highest Court of the land, 
however, had declared it to be legal; 
its practice, therefore, could hardly be 
reckoned among ecclesiastical offences. 
The noble’ Lord had alluded to his 
preaching upon a certain occasion. He 
might say that he had previously written 
to, and had received a letter from, the 
Bishop of the diocese approving his so 
doing, and he was himself ignorant, 
until three days before the day in ques- 
tion, of the relation between that par- 
ticular building and the church autho- 
rities in the diocese. Many of these 
matters were such that the noble Lord 
could hardly know their history ; but he 
might rest assured that no body of men 
more anxiously debated upon the course 
they should adopt in any question af- 
fecting the Church’s welfare than the 
Bishops, and none were more constant 
in their endeavours to redress the evils 
which existed there. The present state 
of the Church, compared with what it 
was 40 years ago, would show that they 
had not laboured without success. 
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Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said; that the most rév. Prelate had in 
no wise answered his complaint of the 
want of will or want of power in the 
right rev. Bench to repress the’ con- 
stantly unnecessary evil of lawless prac- 
tices in the Church. The most rev. 
Prelate had said that the Bishops dis- 
cussed these illegalities. What was 
asked was that they should repress 
them; and he (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) believed that if they did not 
do so, the Church of England would 
inevitably be Disestablished, not from 
the attacks from without, but from dis- 
union within. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY sug- 
gested that the noble Lord might move 
the adjournment of the Debate, as they 
did in the other House. 

After a few words from the Bisnor of 
Lonpon, 


[Subject dropped. | 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 
ACT (1874) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Greville.) 

(No. 156.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp GREVILLE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, that 
in 1874, when the Act was passed, cer- 
tain sums of money arising from a 
charitable fund were transferred to the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, who were ordered to grant loans 
out of it to counties for fishery purposes. 
These loans would only, however, be 
granted to eight counties being mari- 
time counties, and he wished the Bill to 
be read a second time for the benefit of 
the counties of Roscommon and Tip- 
perary, which were not maritime coun- 
ties ; and if the Bill were passed it would 
allow these sums of money to be utilized 
for works of utility in those two counties. 
Every possible security had been taken 
against wasteful expenditure of the 
money, which would be advanced only 
for a term of 35 years, when it would 
become repayable. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Greville.) 


Lorp VENTRY said, he should not 
oppose the second reading ; but he had 
many objections to the Bill. For in- 
stance, it failed to indicate any special 
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purposes for which the money was to be as it was blocked—and he would own 
spent. It was also, in this and other|that he regretted the absence of the 


respects, inconsistent with previous le- 
gislation on this subject. If he was not 
able to amend the Bill in these respects 
in Committee, he should move ‘the re- 
jection of the Bill at a later stage. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (CORNWALL) BILL,—(No. 42.) 
(The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe.) 

THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be nowread 8*.”’ 
—( The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read a third time that day three months, 
said, that those of their Lordships who 
happened to be present when this Bill 
was last before them might, perhaps, 
remember that the noble Lord who was 
enc it was anxious that it should 

e read a third time on the following 
day. He (the Earl of Wemyss) had on 
that occasion ventured to ask for a little 
more time, and for that he was taken to 
task and censured by the noble Lord 
who presided over the destinies of India 
and of Ilbert’s Bill. Now, they were 
all aware that individual liberty had, in 
a great measure, been practically done 
away with since the present Government 
came into power; but he had certainly 
not been aware that it was to the extent 
that an independent Member of their 
Lordships’ House was to be debarred 
from expressing an objection to a Bill 
because it was endorsed by a Member 
of the Cabinet. Notwithstanding this 
disapproval and censure, it was his pur- 
pose on the present occasion to invite 
their Lordships to reject the Bill. The 
measure had followed a very eccentric 
course in the two Houses of Parliament. 
One of the last Saturdays of the last 
Session in ‘‘ another place ’’ had been de- 
voted to the especial purpose of certain 
Estimates ; and to the surprise of every- 
one the Cornwall Sunday Closing Bill 
suddenly made its appearance, and no 
one being there in readiness to oppose 
it, it passed the second reading. During 
the present Session the Bill had been 
again introduced in ‘‘another place;” but 


Lord Ventry 








ower of blocking in their Lordships’ 

ouse, which, if adopted, would, he 
supposed, fix half-past 7 instead of 
half-past 12 as the blocking hour— 
it seemed to be deemed advisable 
that it should execute a flank move- 
ment. It was, therefore, withdrawn 
from the Commons, and, doubtless to 
the astonishment of their Lordships, 
made its appearance on their Lordships’ 
Notice Paper. This kind of proceed- 
ing pretty much resembled a process 
with which the Cornishmen of the 
Coast were once not unfamiliar, for it 
was an attempt to smuggle the mea- 
sure through Parliament. If the Bill 
passed their Lordships’ House it was 
pretty sure to have a run through the 
other House, for it would only come on 
there at a period of the Session when no- 
body would be present to oppose it. His 
noble Friend brought this Bill forward 
on the ground of the unanimity of the 
people of Cornwall, and he rested his 
argument upon a Petition bearing the 
signatures of 120,000 adults. Now, in 
all Cornwall there were nothing like 
120,000 adult males. 

Tue Eart or MOUNT EDGCUMBE: 
The signatures are not exclusively 
males. 

Toe Eart or WEMYSS: Exactly; 
females and children had been pressed 
into requisition in order to bolster up the 
case. He believed, however, that careful 
analysis of the Petition showed that 
among the ostensible signatures were 
long lists of names written in the same 
hand, many of them without address or 
specified occupation. Whole families of 
12 or 15 members had signed, many 
young children being signed for in 
groups; and, as if the public did not 
furnish a sufficiently wide field, the in- 
mates of lunatic asylums had been 
pressed into service. All this showed 
what the real value of the Petition was, 
and he hoped their Lordships would 
accept it for what it was worth. Ata 
meeting which was held not long ago 
at Plymouth, not for the purpose of 
discussing this Bill, but for a political 
purpose, the opportunity was taken by 
his noble Friend who presided on the 
occasion of ascertaining the opinion of 
Cornish men upon this question by a 
show of hands, when he said that 
opinions were so much divided that he 
could not say; and what he would like 
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their Lordships to do was to consider 
the Bill itself. It proposed to shut 
up every public-house in Cornwall on 
the statement in the Preamble that 
the partial closing of public - houses 
had been attended by many advan- 
tages, and that the logical’ conclusion 
from that state of things was that it 
was desirable they should be shut up 
altogether. Well, in London the public- 
houses were shut up for a considerable 
length of time on each Sunday; but he 
did not think there was any Peer in 
their an a House who would on 
that ground bring in a Bill to provide 
that they should be closed altogether, 
for such a measure would be resisted by 
the working-classes and could not be 
carried. The attempt had, indeed, al- 
ready been made, and had led to rioting 
and failed. So the Sunday Closing 
could not be applied to the Metropolis 
and large towns where most needed, 
assuming the principle to be sound. 
It puzzled him, however, to find why it 
was this kind of legislation should be 
applied to Cornwall, of all the English 
counties in particular, seeing especially 
that Cornwall was one of the most sober 
counties in the country. Why, then, 
should this attempt to deprive the people 
of the opportunity of pm a neces- 
sary refreshment be initiated there ? 
During the past year there were only 
eight persons, bond fide Cornish men, 
brought up charged with drunkenness 
on Sunday, and there was nothing to 
show that it might not be the same per- 
son who had been eight times charged 
with the offence. Therefore, as regarded 
the county of Cornwall, it was clear the 
Bill was unnecessary; and, therefore, 
he called upon their Lordships to reject 
it, not only on that ground, but because 
it was the first attempt to establish local 
legislation in counties. In Ireland, in 
Scotland, and in Wales Sunday Closing 
had been established by law. But what 
had been the result? At the Irish As- 
sizes in March last Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon said the cases of intemperance 
in County Clair had risen from 960 to 
1,511, At Nenagh Baron Dowse said 
drunkenness had increased in the North 
Riding of Tipperary from 512 to 1,037 
cases, a little over 200 per cent. At 
Cavan Judge Harrison informed the 
Grand Jury that drunkenness had trebled 
in their county. At Limerick Judge 
O’Brien said that intemperance had 
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doubled in that county. In all these 
counties the Irish Sunday Closing Act 
was in force. There were, however, 
as their Lordships knew, five princi- 
pal towns in Ireland which were ex- 
8 ge from the operation of the Act, 
and the effect had been that while 
drunkenness had increased in the other 
parts of the country to such an extent 
as to call down the animadversions of 
the Judges, it had actually decreased 
in the five towns which were exempted 
from the Act. In Wales, the Head 
Constable in Cardiff stated that con- 
victions for drunkenness on Sunday in 
that town had increased 50 per cent 
since the Welsh Sunday Closing Act 
had been in operation, while surrepti- 
tious drinking in unlicensed houses had 
been more than quadrupled. In Scot- 
land, where the Forbes Mackenzie Act 
was in force, there were 176,000 con- 
victions for Sunday drunkenness, against 
119,000 in England. Great as was this 
contrast, it became immensely more so 
when it was taken into consideration 
how vastly large was the population of 
England compared with that of Scot- 
land. A recent Parliamentary Return 
showed that in Scotland during the last 
four years convictions for drunkenness 
on Sunday had been steadily increasing 
from 1,866 in 1879 to 2,530 in 1882. 
This showed that this kind of legis- 
lation had failed. There were, how- 
ever, other considerations which he was 
anxious to bring before their Lordships. 
The first of these was that this was the 
first step in the direction of piecemeal 
legislation. If successful in Cornwall, 
it was intended to extend this system 
to every county from Land’s End to 
John O’Groats. Those who promoted 
it knew well they had no chance of car- 
rying a General Act applicable to the 
country at large. They found that in 
public opinion, on the whole, the present 
system was too strong a wall for them to 
attempt to throw down; and, therefore, 
they were proceeding to demolish it brick 
by brick. Now, if this kind of legislation 
was good for any it was good for all. 
Taking them on that principle, he would 
ask them why this legislation should be 
confined to counties ? And why it should 
not be extended to Unions, large towns, 
and parishes? If this Bill succeeded in 

assing, there were seven which would 
be withdrawn in the other House and 
introduced into their Lordships’ House, 
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It was a dangerous thing to adopt the 
principle of Local Option, for if it were 
adopted with reference to the Church of 
England, the result would be—and this 
argument he specially recommend to the 
right rey. Prelates who appeared to take 
such an interest in this Bill—that in 
*Oornwall, which was pre-eminently a 
Nonconformist county, the Church of 
England would undoubtedly be dis- 
established in that county; and if the 
question were put to the vote, nolunnes 
episcopari would be the answer. If every- 
thing was to be left to Local Option, why 
was not the question of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister referred to that 
sanction in places where there was a 
strong feeling against such marriages ; 
and if local legislation such as this 
was to apply to a county, why not 
to a Union? Why not to a parish? 
The principle of the Bill was simply 
this—that because eight Cornish men 
were drunk in the year, every man 
in Cornwall was on Sunday to drink 
nothing but Zoedone and lemon squash. 
For his own part, he could never under- 
stand why, if a few men got drunk, 
they should proceed to punish the sober 
man by enacting that he should have 
nothing to drink. This was a question 
which mainly affected the poor man, 
and was not one whicli affected the rich. 
He did not hear it urged that their 
Lordships’ cellars were to be locked up 
on Sunday, and yet it was proposed to 
prevent a poor man from getting a glass 
of beer at a public-house. Another 
point was, why were the publicans spe- 
cially selected as the only traders who 
were to have this hard measure dealt to 
them? The Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, of 
All Saints’, Lambeth, who was a great 
friend of the Temperance Cause, re- 
cently addressed the following letter to 
an applicant for his co-operation to put 
down the opening of public-houses on 
Sunday :— 

“‘Sir,—If you and your friends choose to 
make a proposal that all shops of every sort 
and kind in town and country be closed by Act 
of Parliament, I am convinced that, both on 
religious and social grounds, there is much to 
be said in favour of such a proposal. But 
when, for special and persecuting legislation— 
and passing over the West End Clubs—you 
select the publicans, who are severely taxed, 
often misrepresented, bear heavy burdens, and 
get plenty of abuse, I am bound to tell you 

that I can take no part in promotin 
such a scheme. It would be mean, one-sided, 
illiberal, and unjust to do so. For in this 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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parish I can bear personal testimony that, on 
the whole, the publicans as a body are generous 
and charitable, and conduct their business cre- 
ditably ; and no more deserve to be made the 
victims of special grandmotherly legislation 
than the newsagents, confectioners, tobacco- 
nists, or other shopkeepers who so largely carry 
on Sunday trading.” 

That, he thought, showed that the Rey. 
Dr. F. G. Lee was a regular brick. It 
was, however, remarkable that in this 
Bill there was nothing whatever said 
about compensation. They were going 
to take away from the licensed victualler 
one-seventh of his profits; and yet they 
were silent upon the point of how he 
was to be compensated for that loss. 
And even if there were anything of the 
kind in the Bill, the ratepayers ought 
to be considered, who would have to 
provide for the compensation. An- 
other point to which he wished to 
direct their Lordships’ attention was 
the question of evasion. It was a social 
axiom that the more they imposed re- 
strictive measures of this kind upon the 
people the more they excited in them a 
spirit of evasion, which, in the long run, 
would spread from the law which ex- 
cited it to legislation in general ; and 
thus the people would run the risk of 
losing the high character of which they 
at present boasted—that they were the 
most law-abiding. population in exist- 
ence. There was only one other point 
to which he wished to direct attention, 
and that was the time at which this 
measure was brought forward. There 
might be some palliation for it, although 
not in strict principle, if it were brought 
forward at a time when drunkenness 
was prevalent throughout the country ; 
but it was brought forward at a time 
when it was notorious that temperance 
was making astounding strides in this 
country, when the Revenue from the 
Excise had fallen off about £2,000,000, 
when they had the Salvation Army 
working in every town, and when so 
many persons they met in the streets 
wore the blue ribbon. There were 
two things he would impress upon their 
Lordships. The one was the reason 
given for this kind of legislation— 
namely, that temptation should be taken 
away from men. He had always thought 
that, instead of taking temptation away 
from men, the best. thing was to try to 
strengthen their characters to enable 
them to resist temptation. Such legis- 
lation as this tended to weaken the na- 
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tional character ; and it had the further 
evil of being an undue infringement of 
rights and liberties. He would remind 
their Lordships of a speech uttered by, 

rhaps, the most eloquent Member of the 
House, he meant the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, who was now sorely stricken 
—and he was sure there was not one of 
their Lordships who did not earnestly 
pray that he might be restored to health 
in which he had said, with reference to 
this question of individual liberty, that 
he had no love of drunkenness; but 
that, while he wished to see it disappear 
from the land, he would rather see Eng- 
land drunk and free than sober and en- 
slaved. He would, therefore, ask their 
Lordships, who were in an independent 
position, superior to the influence of the 
Caucus, and capable of creating a free 
and independent public opinion, to re- 
ject this Bill, which was novel in its 
character, contrary to sound principles 
of legislation, and antagonistic alike to 
the instincts and traditions of a free 
people. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now,’”’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day three months.”’)— 
(The Earl of Wemyss.) 


Tut Eantor MOUNT EDGCUMBE : 
My Lords, when this Bill was read a 
second time, my noble Friend stated his 
intention to move its rejection at a later 
stage, and named as the ground of his 
objection that it was piecemeal legis- 
lation. He has now attacked it, how- 
ever, from every conceivable point—the 
way in which it was brought into the 
House of Commons, the way in which 
it has been brought into this House, 
and the principle of the Bill. He has 
attacked it all around, and brought to 
bear all his ability, eloquence, and 
Parliamentary experience. He says 
that the Bill is brought here because 
it could not have succeeded in the 
House of Commons, and failed in the 
last Session. I am bound to take ex- 
ception to that. The Bill was put down 
day after day, and week after’ week, in 
the House of Commons throughout the 
Session. It was moved several times, 
but blocked by my noble Friend and 
Mr. Warton. They could not expect 
the promoters of the Bill to withdraw it 
simply because they had put a block in 
its way, and it had been put off to the 
close of the Session, The noble Lord 
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speaks of this Bill being a surprise, and 
of its being brought on as a surprise on 
a Saturday. The real fact is, that on 


the day before the Question whether the - 


Bill should be taken on the Saturday 
was put to the House, and a Division 
was taken, and the minority was only 
8 or 10. My Lords, you are not asked 
to pass this Bill, as my noble Friend 
says, because there is an adverse ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, and 
it is wished by means of the prestige of 
passing it in your Lordships’ House to 
run it through the House of Commons. 
Quite thecontrary. The House of Com- 
mons has shown most clearly that it is in 
favour of this Bill, and of the principle 
which it embodies. It was read a second 
time last Session; and although the 
noble Earl and Mr. Warton fought very 
gallantly, they only got, as I said, eight 
or ten followers. The Welsh Bill, which 
was practically the same in its terms, 
was carried in the House of Commons 
by 163 to 17. To the Petition in sup- 
port of this Bill my noble Friend re- 
ferred in a way intended to make it 
ridiculous. But there was extremely 
little in what the noble Earl said. The 
population of Cornwall at the last Cen- 
sus was under 330,000 souls, from in- 
fants upwards. The number of adults 
above 16 years of age would be about 
three-fifths, or 198,000. Of these 198,000, 
120,332 signed this Petition. It wasa 
Petition which included all classes ; not 
only Noncomformists, but Churchmen 
and persons of all classes, and, of course, 
females as well as males, otherwise the 
number could not possibly have been 
found. It is perfectly true a large 
number of names were written in. the 
same handwriting; that will be the 
case with any Petition to which a great 
number of names are attached. But 
when all such names were struck off the 
numbers stood at 119,275. The result 
showed the statements against the Pe- 
tition to be what I may call a ‘‘ cock and 
bull story.”” Because a certain number 
of persons signed the Petition who 
dated from a lunatic asylum, it was said 
—‘‘ You have got all the lunatics in it.” 
There were 57 or 58 of these names. 
The lunatic asylum had 700 or 800 in- 
mates, and in order to manage them, 
50 or 60 persons had to be employed. 
Notone lunatic signed the Petition. 
But when one knows how nearly allied 
drink is to lunacy, one does not wonder 
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these persons who had charge of luna- 
tics felt very strongly on this question. 
This Petition was an almost unprece- 
dented representation of the feelings of 
the county. All the Mayors, with one 
exception, signed it as Mayors, Muni- 
cipal Councils presented separate Peti- 
tions in favour of the Bill, and seven or 
eight Boards of Guardians, composed of 
men who might be supposed to know 
the feelings of their neighbours, did 
the same. There were 46 public meet- 
ings, and all were in favour of the 
Bill. Not only so; but after last year’s 
Bill fell through, 132 public meet- 
ings were held all over the county, 
and without one exception they all 
passed resolutions in favour of the Bill. 
In only three or four was a counter- 
resolution proposed, and in none was it 
carried. In all other cases the answer 
was unanimous. Make any allowance 
you please for mistakes, or for persons 
who signed the Petition in ignorance, 
and still there remain a residuum which 
certainly shows the feeling of the county. 
I base my claim also upon the cha- 
racter of the Petition. A movement 
or agitation among one class you may 
look upon with jealousy, because what 
is advantageous to them may be disad- 
vantageous to the rest of the commu- 
nity. But this comes from all classes ; 
and instead of seeking an advantage, 
they have entered into a sort of self- 
denying ordinance, and desire to give 
up something which you may think ne- 
cessary for their convenience. I am glad 
my noble Friend did not refer to the 
counter-Petition which was promoted by 
a strong and influential body—the Li- 
vensed Victuallers’ Association. I should 
have been quite ready to go into that, 
and analyze it as my noble Friend 
did the Petition in favour of the Bill. 
My Lords, this has been called ridiculous 
and grandmotherly legislation; but it 
has been adopted, not only in Scotland, 
and Ireland, and Wales, but in Canada, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and two or 
three other Colonies. Some of them have 
had it for 20 years, and have kept it, 
while others, after seeing its results else- 
where, have adopted it and still retain it. 
The real question is not whether this 
legislation is grandmotherly but whether 
it answers. My noble Friend quoted 
some statements from papers which have 
been sent out by the Licensed Victual- 
lers’ Association. They must be taken 


The Earl of Mount Edgeumbe 
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for what they are worth. In Ireland I 
may say the Judges in many cases gave 
other reasons for the increase of drunk- 
enness, and in Scotland the consumption 
of intoxicants in 10 years following the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act was far less than 
in the 10 years preceding, though in 
England the consumption largely in- 
creased. In 1877 the Chief Constable 
of Edinburgh gave evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
showing that the state of things in 
that town had greatly ameliorated. 
With regard to Wales, I have seena 
number of letters saying that the Act 
works very well. But, of course, they 
were from persons who were greatly in 
favour of the Bill. I am surprised to 
hear the noble Lord say the House is 
free from public opinion. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: No; free to 
form public opinion. 

Tue Eart or MOUNT EDGCUMBE: 
I beg your pardon for the blunder. My 
noble Friend says again that drunken- 
ness is on the decrease because public 
opinion is going in that direction. It 
is difficult to say what is due to public 
opinion and what to legislation. They 
act pari passu. One other point, and I 
have. done. It is with regard to the 
comparison between our houses and 
poor men’s houses. My Lords, this is a 
poor man’s question. It is perfectly 
true that a great difference exists be- 
tween the rich and the poor in these 
matters, for the rich have their Clubs 
and their cellars ; but it is the poor man 
who is asking for the Bill. That is the 
most remarkable thing about the can- 
vasses which have been made. The 
humbler the rank of the people the 
greater was the preponderance in favour 
of this measure. They do not grudge 
you advantages which do not create the 
evils of which they complain. They ask 
you to look at the subject from their 
point of view. There are other differ- 
ences between the rich man and the poor 
man. My noble Friend can send his sons 
to any school or College he chooses ; if he 


finds a danger of their contracting bad | 


habits in one place he can remove them 
to another. The poor man cannot do 
that with his son who is an apprentice, 
and in whose way on Sundays, when he 
has nothing to do and money in his 
pocket, the public-house stands open and 
offers a temptation which many cannot 
resist. The father knows this might be 
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altered, but is being kept as it is by 
those who cannot or will not put them- 
selves in his position, and you cannot 
wonder if there is some bitterness in that 
man’s heart, which no jealousy of your 
superior comforts and conveniences would 
excite or justify. My Lords, the difficulty 
of passing such a Bill as this for the 
whole country has been spoken of. The 
people of Cornwall do not wish to wait 
until that difficult question is settled. 
They see no real practical difference 
between passing such a Bill for the 12 
counties which form the Principality of 
Wales and passing it for the one county 
forming the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
is inhabited by a cognate people. There 
is no geographical difficulty. On three 
sides we are’ surrounded by water, and 
on the fourth our boundary is a river. 
If the Bill fails it can do little harm; if 
it succeeds it may remove some of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of the 
larger measure to which my noble Friend 
alluded. 

Lorv MOUNT-TEMPLE said, that 
the law prohibiting Sunday trading ap- 
plied to all trades except that of publi- 
cans, although the provisions of that 
law were found defective in execution. 
Why should publicans be favoured with 
a privilege denied. to all other trades? 
It was an invidious monopoly injurious 
to the sellers of other articles. On 
Saturday wages were paid; the public- 
houses, and no other shops, being open 
on Sundays, many were tempted to spend 
their wages in beer or gin, when they 
might have bought with their wages 
nourishing food or useful clothing. The 
privilege which publicans had was of 
no advantage to the country, and he 
doubted very much whether it was of 
any advantage to themselves. Those 
who were influenced by the speech of 
the noble Earl who moved the rejection 
of the Bill would believe that the pub- 
licans were opposed to the Bill; but 
when the ratepayers in Cornwall were 
asked to record their opinions some few 
years since, three out of four publicans 
were desirous of closing on Sundays. 
As regarded the objection that this was 
a local measure, he would point out that 
the whole question was primarily of 
a local character, though indirectly it 
affected the nation, and for local desires 
and convictions it was right to have 
local enactments. As statistical in- 
quiries showed that the Bill was desired 
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by 98 out of every 100 of the Oornish 
people, it ought not to be rejected merely 

ecause other parts of England did not 
demand it. 

Lorp TRURO said, he thought that 
the real and simple question was whe- 
ther this was a piece of wise and judi- 
cious legislation? They had heard a 
good deal about grandmotherly legis- 
lation ; and though, no doubt, there had 
been a public necessity for the Factory 
Acts and similar measures, the present 
Bill could not certainly be regarded in 
the same light. The Revenue from the 
National Excise was £2,000,000 less last 
year, and the crime statistics of the 
country showed that the same amount 
of drunkenness did not exist as was, 
until a short time ago, the case. He 
himself had received reliable informa- 
tion which convinced him that the people 
of this country did not require to be 
kept in a state of tutelage. Education 
was making itself felt. He had heard 
on the previous day of 72 parishes in 
the Midland Counties which did not fur- 
nish a single case of criminal drunken- 
ness at the Quarter Sessions. If there 
was a disinclination in Cornwall to the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors, the 
inference was they meant to continue 
sober, and did not stand in any need of 
this legislation. 

Lorp BRAMWELL remarked, that 
their Lordships ought to bear in mind 
that if this Bill passed it would create a 
new crime, and that it would prohibit, 
not only the sale of spirituous liquors, 
but the sale of everything which was 
sold by those who sold spirituous liquors. 
He was rather disposed to think that 
those who consumed spirituous liquors 
were, under the Sunday Acts, guilty of 
an offence quite as much as those who 
sold them. But it was absolutely cer- 
tain that such an Act of Parliament as 
this would be infringed—no man’s con- 
science would forbid him to drink a glass 
of ale on Sunday if he were disposed 
to do so; and even if the fears of the 
beerseller prevented him from selling, 
there would be a variety of reasons to 
lead to such a sale. It was not an appli- 
cation of the line—‘ Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” It was 
rather—‘‘ Dost thou think, because thou 
art vicious, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale?’’ He could confidently declare 
that he had tried more cases of perjury 
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arising out of the sale of beer during 
unlawful hours than from any other 
cause. There were policemen on the 
watch to see if these Sunday Acts were 
infringed, and then a sort of perjury 
was committed, with the feeling, he 
supposed, that there was no very great 
harm in frustrating a prosecution of the 
kind. This was a mischief which sprang 
from the restrictions that already ex- 
isted, and it would certainly augment. 
The Preamble of this Bill involved the 
general proposition that what was good 
for four hours out of the 24 would be good 
for the whole 24 hours—a proposition 
which he believed their Lordships would 
be reluctant to affirm. The craving for 
drink, if it existed, might be battled 
with, he supposed, for the space of four 
hours; but that would be more diffi- 
cult with a period of 24 hours. He 
could not help asking what the object 
was of this legislation? Assuming it 
was made out that the majority of the 
people of Cornwall were in favour of 
this Bill, for whose sake was it asked ? 
Was it asked for the sake of a minority, 
who did not want it, to make them 
good against their inclination ? Or was 
it for the sake of the majority, who 
could not take sufficient care of them- 
selves? What, again, was there to dis- 
tinguish Devon from Cornwall? Abso- 
lutely nothing. One consequence of this 
Bill would be that they would see a 
great many bond fide travellers from 
East Cornwall into Devon. A Bill of 
this description would simply compel 
people to provide their drink on the 
Saturday ; and a fitting title for it would 
be ‘‘An Act for the Encouragement of 
the Sale of Bottled Beer.” In all these 
cases of goodness the goodness was al- 
ways so excessive—there was no mode- 
ration in it. Here was a proposal to 
shut up public-houses altogether. on 
Sunday. No tea or other refreshment 
whatever could be sold. But it was 
said that the proprietors of these houses 
would sell beer, and ‘not tea or other 
refreshments. This showed the evil of 
such legislation as this—it stopped that 
which was lawful. The consequences of 
the Bill would be that not only would 
an increased number of offences be com- 
mitted, but attempts would bé made by 
the public to evade it and dodge it in 
every possible way. On all the grounds 
he had mentioned he was opposed to 
the Bill. 


Lord Bramwell 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that, having some connection with Corn. 
wall, he was a little surprised at the 
anticipations of his noble and learned 
Friend, that the Bill, if passed, would 
lead to an increase of perjury. QOonz 
sidering that very strong prohibitions 
existed under the present Acts, and that 
during a very considerable part of Sun- 
day drinking was entirely forbidden, it 
was scarcely asufficient argument against 
an extension of the hours, that possibly 
some persons might violate the prohibi- 
tion. In Scotland legislation of this kind 
had been enforced for several years ; but 
he had never heard that it had resulted 
in an increase of perjury. The real 
question was a simple one. A great 
deal had been said about its being un- 
desirable to close public-houses on Sun- 
day, as an interference with the general 
principle of liberty ; and he had a certain 
amount of sympathy with those who 
argued that they should not restrict 
liberty in that respect. But the prin- 
ciple of Sunday Closing had already been 
distinctly enacted by Parliament; and 
the question was, when a county came 
forward and said that they desired the 
measure, whether it was desirable to ex- 
tend to a particular part of that county 
a principle already extended to Wales 
and a considerable part of Scotland and 
Ireland. His noble Friend who sat be- 
hind him (Lord Aberdare) had the other 
night pointed out that it was by no means 
a new principle to allow particular mea- 
sures in particular communities. In many 
places there were special police laws and 
measures dealing with such subjects as 
those ; and in cases where there was so 
great a difference of opinion he could 
not conceive a better course than that 
they should allow communities such as 
Cornwall to try the experiment of passing 
a law of this kind, which, at all events, 
could not be an evil to any other com- 
munity; and he did not think they 
should lay down as a substantive rule 
that Parliament should never pass any 
particular measures. He thought the 
noble Earl opposite had shown that there 
was really in Oornwall a very strong 
consensus of opinion in favour of the 
Bill. He would also point out to the 
ndble and learned Lord behind him that 
the man who went over the border to 
another county did not drink any more; 
and he was not aware of any evil caused 
in that way, except that he had to go 4 
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certain distance to avoid the restraint 
which did not exist on the other side of 
the border... Upon the whole, he hoped 
the House would agree to the Bill, and 
he thought it was a fair demand to make 
on Parliament. ' 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY : M 

Lords, I think we have arrived at a 
point when we have a right to employ 
some considerable precautions in the 
special legislation which has undoubtedly 
been adopted for Wales, for Ireland, 
and for Scotland. This is the first time 
it is proposed to apply to England the 
principle that you are to restrain one 
man from a legitimate indulgence be- 
cause another man happens to be rather 
weak in self-restraint. Well, that is a 
rather strong principle to assert. Iam 
quite aware that itis gaining ground at 
the present day, and that that rather 
repulsive form of virtue which desires to 
dragoon its neighbour into imitation is 
very much on the increase. But, at all 
events, I do not wish to accept or to 
struggle for the enunciation of general 
principles upon this matter. I am con- 
tent to agree with the noble Earl who 
has just sat down, that it is possible that 
on such a subject asthisa greater localiza- 
tion may be in store for us, a greater 
abandonment of centralized and of sym- 
metrical legislation than we have hitherto 
seen. But, at all events, I should like, 
before adopting for any special cases 
what is abstractedly and generally a 
very odious kind of legislation—I shouid 
like to have some kind of indication how 
far we are to go, and by what standard 
and measure we are to abide in deter- 
mining how far we are to go. Now, 
several of the speakers in this debate— 
and I think among them the noble Earl 
who has just sat down—have indicated, 
not indistinctly, that this process is to 
them, as it was described be my noble 
Friend on the Cross Benches, the taking 
down brick by brick of a wall which you 
are not strong enough to knock down at 
once, and that they hope to extend this 
to the whole of England. I am pretty 
sure that they will meet with an uncom- 
monly tough resistance if ever they at- 
tempt to do it, and I do not wish them 
Joy of the undertaking. But when the 
noble Earl tells us that Parliament has 
already conceded this principle, I think 
—and I hope he will pardon me for say- 
ing so—he is importing rather incon- 
sistent language into his argument. We 








are often told that it is very foolish for 
us on this side of the House to resist the 
thin end of the wedge; but whenever 
the thin end of the wedge has been 
inserted, we are told that Parliament 
has conceded the principle, and that we 
cannot resist any further. I really want 
to know on what principle we are going 
in this matter? Is it our intention to 
give these very odious privileges to 
populations that desire them? If so, 
what unit of population would you se- 
lect? Is it counties, unions, or parishes 
you are going to take, and by what 
means are you going to ascertain the 
real unanimity or strong desire on the 
part of the population—because you 
may be guilty of inflicting very great 
injustice upon the minorities whom you 
force to conform? In this case we are 
going upon the most doubtful and the 
most insecure of all possible indications 
of popular feeling, and that is upon 
Petitions which have been got up by 
zealous canvassers. I remember a case 
in which a clergyman signed a Petition 
in favour of all kinds of advanced 
Ritualistic practices in the belief that 
“it was something about the Burials 
Bill ; ’’ and that which is the case with an 
educated man I suspect is very much 
more the case with numbers of the 
people who have beencanvassedin favour 
of this Bill. Before I judge what is the 
value of a signature attached to a Peti- 
tion I wish to know what is the precise 
statement made to the man who signed it, 
and until I know that I cannot ascertain 
whether his assent is worth anything or 
not. My Lords, if you mean to go on in 
this course, you must doit in rather a 
less haphazard way than this ; you must 
adopt some machinery for ascertaining 
whether you are really acting in con- 
formity with the wishes of the popula- 
tion. I do not say I desire any such 
consummation. I detest the progress of 
this principle of forcing one man to give 
up legitimate indulgences because an- 
other man is unable to keep himself 
straight ; but if you adopt it, at all events 
you must do so upon some settled and 
ascertained plan, and not in this random 
way. Under all these circumstances, I 
feel I have no alternative but to vote 
with my noble Friend who has moved 
the rejection of the Bill. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
could not help thinking that the whole 
tone of his noble Friend who had just sat 
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down, and certainly the whole of the 
observations of the noble Earl who op- 
posed the Bill, went the whole way of 
asserting the principle of absolute Free 
Trade in the sale of liquor. That system 
had been fairly tested at Liverpool, 
where the experience of the magistrates 
was such that they were very glad to 
return to the old system ; and he trusted 
the House would not commit itself to 
any such sweeping and formidable prin- 
ciple. The noble Earl who opposed the 
Bill seemed to think it unjust and un- 
reasonable that public-houses should be 
closed. Given that they were to be at 
liberty to consider the morals of a com- 
munity, they had to ask, was this a 
reasonable request ? And he thought the 
community should be allowed to try 
the experiment if they desired it. He 
attached no weight to the argument that 
the Bill would create new offences, for 


every restriction did so. He thought | 


‘the noble Earl in charge of the Bill had 

shown conclusively that Cornwall was 
united in its desire for the passing 
of this Bill; and, therefore, he should 
most heartily give his vote in favour 
of it. 

Viscount BURY said, he would ask 
the noble Duke whether he was really 
serious in saying that those who opposed 
this exceptional legislation were in favour 
of Free Trade in drink? He, for one, 
should repudiate any such imputation; 
and he was sure the noble Duke would 
find it very hard to maintain it. His 
objections to the measure were two; the 
one was that it was introducing the thin 
edge of the wedge, and the other that it 
was an infringement of personal liberty. 
If this really was intended to be the 
thin end of the wedge, noble Lords 
ought to bring in a General Bill at 
once, instead of this piecemeal legis- 
lation. He considered the noble Lord 
who spoke from behind the Govern- 
ment Bench (Lord Mount-Temple) had 
endeavoured to prove too much, for if 
98 out of every 100 of the Cornish 
people were in favour of closing the 
public-houses, why were they not closed? 
Why did not the publicans who were said 
to be in favour of the Bill put up their 
shutters, or why did not the magistrates 
deal with the matter? They had it in 
their own hands; and if they really 
wished for Sunday Closing, there was no 
reason why they should not practice it 
without legislation. 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 








Tur Duxs or SOMERSET asked why, 
if the wishes of the people of Cornwall 
were to be considered in this matter, the 
wishes of the people of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth should have been set aside in 
respect to the Contagious Diseases Acts? 
Now, however, because some popular 
feeling had been excited, they were 
about to give Cornwall Local Option on 
the question of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday. The noble Ear! (the 
Earl of Kimberley) was a Member of a 
Committee which had sat for a long 
period on the Drink Question, and had 
never proposed such legislation. If the 
Bill was passed, people would be driven 
to go secretly, instead of openly, into 
the public-houses; and, regarding it to 
be a mistake, and an interference with 
liberty, he urged that it should be 
stopped. 


On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 38; Not-Contents 38. 


CONTENTS. 


Canterbury, L. Archp. Rochester, L. Bp. 
Selborne, E. (L. Chan- 


cellor.) Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) 
Bedford, D. Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L. 
Abercorn, M. (D. Aber- Clermont, L. 

corn.) Crewe, L. 

Crofton, L. 
Brownlow, E. Emly, L. 
Derby, E. Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- 
Durham, E. mare.) 
Kimberley, E. Methuen, L. 
Morley, E. Monson, L. 
Mount Edgcumbe, F. Mouut-Temple, L. 

[ Teller] Norton, L. [Teller.] 
Saint Germans, E. Penryhn, L. 
Shaftesbury, E. Ramsay, L. (EH. Dal- 
Spencer, E. housie.) 

Strafford, E. Robartes, L. 
Sydney, E. Scarsdale, L. 


Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Gordon, V. (£. Aber- Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
U1. 


deen.) gyll. 
Thurlow, L. 
London, L. Bp. Wynford, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Grafton, D. Minto, E. 
Manchester, D: Powis, E. 
Somerset, D. Radnor, E. 
Redesdale, E. 
Exeter, M. 
Salisbury, M. Hawarden, V. 
Winchester, M. Sherbrooke, V. 
Devon, E. Abinger, L. 
Fortescue, E. Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 
Ilchester, E. Blantyre, L. 
Lucan, E. Brabourne, L. 
Milltown, E. Bramwell, L. [ Zeller.] 
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Colchester, L. Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
De L’Isle and Dudley, ton.) 

L. Somerton, L. (EZ. Nor- 
Dorchester, L. manton.) 
Ellenborough, L. Stratheden and Camp- 
Foxford, L. (£. Lime- __ bell, L. 

rick.) Tredegar, L. 

Lyveden, L. Truro, L. 


Oranmore and Browne, Ventry, L. 
L. Wemyss, L. (ZB. 
Rowton, L. Wemyss.) [ Teller.] 


Sherborne, L. 


The numbers being equal— 


Tue LORD OHANCELLOR: Ac- 
cording to the Rule of this House, which 
is semper presumitur pro negante, I must 
say the Not-Contents have it. 


Resolved in the negative. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 30th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.] — Punttc Bitts — Leave — First 
Reading—Constabulary and Police (Adminis- 
tration) (Ireland) [274]. 

First Reading — Factories and Workshops | 
Amendment * [273]. 

Committee—Report—Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Funds, &c.) * [270]; Public Health Act, 
1875 (Support of Sewers) Amendment * [267]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Paro- 
chial Charities (London) [215], and passed. 

Third Reading—Railway Passenger Duty, &c. 
(219], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Settlement and Removal Law 
Amendment * [152]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—>- 0 — 
VACCINATION ACTS—FINES, &c. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following account in the 
“Cork Daily Herald’ of July 16th :— 


“To-day the police had the disagreeable 
duty of salen a bed, the property of Mr. John 
Savage, sheriff's officer, Kinsale, in satisfaction 
of the amount of a decree for £1, at the suit of 
the Guardians of the Kinsale Union. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Savage appealed to the 
Recorder’s Court, Cork, in the hope of setting 
aside the decision of the magistrates at Kinsale 
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Petty Sessions, who fined him in the sum of £1 
for refusing to have his child vaccinated. The 
Recorder confirmed the ruling of the Petty Ses- 
sions Court, and to.day the decree issued was 
executed by the police in the seizure as above 
stated. Mr. Savage offered to surrender to the 
alternative of a week’s imprisonment, but was 
refused, and then offered his watch, but with 
the same result. This is the sixth seizure of 


-| Mr, Savage’s goods for his resistance to the 


Compulsory Vaccination Law. It may be added 
that he has been 29 times summoned before the 
magistrates during the past six years ;”’ 
whether it be true that this man has 
been many times prosecuted and dis- 
trained upon; and, whether the Irish 
Local Government Board will follow the 
example of the English Board in its 
circular to the Evesham Guardians, and 
advise vaccinating authorities in Ireland 
to abstain from repeated prosecutions of 
the same individual ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that the report is not altogether 
correct, as it was by Mr. Savage’s own 
request that a bed was selected for 
seizure. The tender of his watch was 
made in joke. It is true that Mr. 
Savage’s goods have been six times 
seized under similar warrants, and that 
he has been about 29 times summoned ; 
but this number includes preliminary 
summonses to show cause why an order 
should not issue to have his child vacci- 
nated as well as the final ones for diso- 
bedience of that order. I will consider 
the suggestion contained in the last part 
of the hon. and learned Member’s Ques- 
tion. 


INDIA—“‘THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA” 
(THE ‘“‘ NINETEENTH CENTURY”). 


Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to an article in the current number of 
the ‘‘ Nineteeth Century,” entitled ‘‘ The 
Spoliation of India,” stating on the au- 
thority of a Parliamentary Return that 
an amount of £12,776,573 is annually 
drawn by Europeans from the Indian 
Treasury in sums of more than £100 
each, and that of this amount no less 
than £4,006,000 are yearly drawn by 
non-residents in India, and whether the 
said Return will now be printed, so as 
to be easily accessible to Members of the 
House and to the public; whether he 
has observed in the same article a state- 
ment to the effect that the Indian Go- 
vernment has recently entered into ar- 
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rangements whereby the Native States 
of India have been induced or com- 
pelled 


**To close up or make over to our officers 
their own internal sources of supply of salt, and 


to force their subjects to pay the exorbitant 
prices exacted by the British monopoly ; ” 
what is the average increase in the price 
of salt.in the Native States consequent 
on the said arrangements, and how 
many millions of persons are affected by 
’ it; what is the average proportion of 
the, said increase that will under the 
said arrangements go to the Native, and 
what to the British Indian Treasuries 
respectively ; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Corre- 
spondence which passed between our 
Indian political officers and the Native 
States on this subject, in particular that 
with, the Gwalior, Jeypore, Jodhpore, 
and Indore States ? 

Mr. J. K. OROSS: Sir, my-attention 
has been called to the very extraordinary 
article in Zhe Nineteenth Century, en- 
titled ‘‘The Spoliation of India.” I 
think it would be well that parts of 
the very voluminous Return of Indian 
salaries and pensions presented in 1881 
should be printed for the information of 
the House. If the nominal lists are 
omitted, I believe it would not cover 
more than 16 or 20 pages of print. 
With respect to the pensions, I may say 
that in a speech in this House on the 
8th of May last I said that they were 
about £4,000,000 sterling in England, 
and about 119 lacs of rupees in India; 
the total cost to India to provide this 
= being some 60,000,000 rupees. 

his includes the pensions of Natives. 
As regards the last four paragraphs of 
my hon. Friend’s Question, I may say 
that it is quite impossible, within the 
‘limits of an answer to a Question, to 
state the arrangements which have been 
made with the Native States, respecting 
salt and other duties; but I will lay 
upon the Table of the House the letter 
of the Government of India of the 26th 
September, 1878, reporting, for ap- 
proval, the nature and consequences of 
these arrangements, by which it is shown 
the Native States receive an amount 
equal to the whole of the increased tax 
on the salt consumption of their popu- 
lations. The India Office does not 
possess the Correspondence asked for, 
which, with few exceptions, is in the 
vernacular. 


Ar. Passmore Edwards 


{OOMMUNS} | 











Mr. O’DONNELL: Can the hon. 

Gentleman say what is the increase in 
the average price of salt in the Native 
States consequent on this arrangement, 
and how many millions of people are 
affected by it? — 
- Mr. J. K. CROSS: I would rather 
prefer to wait until the Return which I 
have said I will lay before the House ig 
ready for presentation. At the present 
time I have not the information. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD WORKMEN. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
can now state whether the various claims 
put before him in his visits to the dock- 
yards have been considered; and, whe- 
ther some concession will be made, in 
next year’s Estimates, to the ship- 
wrights, joiners, riggers, and others 
who have submitted their case to the 
Admiralty ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the cases submitted to my hon. 
Friend the Civil Lord and myself by 
workmen in the Dockyards are still 
under consideration, and it may be some 
time before a decision in any of the 
cases is announced, as it is inexpedient 
that the subject should be dealt with in 
a piecemeal fashion. The statements 
made by those whom we saw will have 
all due weight given to them, and we 
will endeavour to remove any proved 
grievance; but I think it right, in order 
to guard against disappointment, to add 
that we are not of opinion that any rea- 
son exists for a general increase of the 
wages of any large bodies of workmen. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
IRISH MODEL FARMS. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has made inquiries into the 
circumstances connected with the letting 
of the Mungret Agricultural School and 
Model Farm, in the county of Limerick, 
and the shutting up of the National 
School connected therewith; whether 
said School has been shut up by order 
of the Lord Lieutenant and consent of 
the Lords of the Treasury, or by the 
Trustees of the Local Act of 42 and 43 
Vic. c. 220; whether the shutting up of 
said School is warranted by the said 
Act; and, whether the Government will 
direct the Commissioners of National 
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Education to erect another school for the 
parish of Mungret, or order the said 
Trustees to pay the one-third of the 
Grant required by the said Commis- 
sioners out of the rents and profits of 
said Buildings and Model Farm, or 
to restore the said schoolhouse to the 
parish ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have 
made inquiry into the circumstances of 
this school. So long as the Mungret 
Farm and buildings were under the 
control of the Commissioners of National 
Education,they maintained there a vested 
male national school, whereby the parish 
of Mungret gained an exceptional, and, 
as it may be said, an accidental advan- 
tage in the matter of school accommoda- 
tion. Under the provisions of the local 
Act to which the hon. Member refers, 
the premises passed from under the con- 
trol of the Commissioners to the trustees 
mentioned therein, and the national 
school has been recognized as a non- 
vested school, and as such its continu- 
ance depends altogether on the will of 
its patron or manager. It has not been 
shut up, as stated in the Question, but 
has been transferred by the trustees to 
temporary premises, where it is being 
carried on pending the erection of a new 
schoolhouse on a site provided for the 
ape under the terms of the Act. As 

am advised, this removal of the school 
was warranted by the Act, which made 
provision for the grant of a new site, 
and contained no direction to the trustees 
to maintain the national school in its 
original quarters. The Commissioners 
of National Education havealready made 
a grant of two-thirds of the cost of the 
erection of a new schoolhouse, and that 
is the maximum grant they are em- 
powered to make. As I have already 
stated, I am advised that the trustees 
are under no obligation to maintain the 
national school ; and, therefore, I do 
not think that the Government could 
direct them to pay the remaining one- 
third of the cost. As, however, the hon. 
Member and those in whose interests he 
asks this Question appear to be of a 
different opinion, I have proposed to 
take further advice on the subject ; and 
with a view to make the case upon which 
the opinion is taken quite complete on 
all sides, I have invited the hon. Mem- 
ber to favour me with a statement of the 
a upon which this claim is put 
orward. 


VOL. COLXXXII. [rarep szris.] 
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Mr. S¥NAN said, he would repeat 
the Question on Monday next, by which 
time he supposed the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have the opinion of the Law 
Officers. The facts were fully set forth 
both in the present and in the former 
Question he asked on this subject. The 
whole question was, whether the trustees 
had the power to transfer the school to 
other premises ? 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE—IRISH 
‘CONVICT LABOUR. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is proposed to 
employ Irish convict labour in the con- 
struction of harbours of refuge in Eng- 
land or Scotland ; and, whether it would 
be practicable to utilise such labour on 
public works in Ireland? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not aware, 
Sir, of any such proposal as is referred 
to in the first paragraph of this Ques- 
tion. With regard to the second para- 
graph, the utilization of convict labour 
on public works in Ireland has been 
more than once under consideration; but 
it has not, at present, been found prac- 
ticable to come to any definite conclusion 
on the subject. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—CASE OF 
SAMUEL HUTIN. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will be good enough 
to cause an inquiry to be made into the 
case of Mr. Samuel Hutin, an Examining 
Officer of Her Majesty’s Customs of 
twenty-six years’ service, and with a 
good character during the whole of that 
time, who has been dismissed from his 
situation on very unsatisfactory evi- 
dence ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, my right hon. 
and learned Friend has asked me to 
answer this Question, as the subject to 
which it relates does not come within 
his cognizance. My attention has already 
been called to this case, and I have 
satisfied myself that the man fully de- 
served dismissal, and that the evidence 
obtained by the Board of Customs was 
amply sufficient to justify them in acting 
as they did. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked if 
the hon. Gentleman knew that the 
steward of the ship who formulated the 
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charge inst Mr. Samuel Hutin had 
a himself been charged with mis- 
appropriation of the stores of his ship ? 
. COURTNEY: That does not 
affect the evidence that was given. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD. . 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that three of the special 
resident magistrates, including amongst 
the number Mr. Clifford Lloyd, have 
recently been promoted to first class, 
over the heads of magistrates by many 
years their seniors; if it is a fact that 
some of the latter have had as much as 
18 or 19 years’ active service, whilst Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd has had only seven years’ 
experience ; and, whether the promo- 
tions in these cases have been altogether 
contrary to the usage in the Resident 
Magistrates’ Department for the past 
16 years? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the facts 
are substantially as stated in the first 
and second paragraphs of this Ques- 
tion. Three of the magistrates acting 
as Special Resident Magistrates were 
selected for promotion to the first class 
from members of the second class, some 
of whom had longer service than the 
gentlemen selected. Those who were 
selected for promotion were selected, I 
presume, on the same grounds that in- 
duced their selection as Special Resident 
Magistrates. It has not been the in- 
variable practice to promote to the first 
class by seniority, nor does the Lord 
Lieutenant think it desirable that any 
such practice should be introduced. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in bringing 
forward the Bill he proposes to intro- 
duce to-night, he will give an expla- 
nation of the extraordinary state of facts 
described in this Question ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will give an 
explanation of facts; but I am not sure 
that they will be extraordinary. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—COST OF ERECTION OF 
POLICE HUTS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state when a police hut is 
removed from one barony to another to 
which barony is the cost charged, and 
if to neither, from what source is the 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 


{COMMONS} 
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expense of transfer defrayed ; and, if the 
police which are about to be stationed 
at Kilmoon, near Lisdoonvarna, county 
Clare, are to be charged to the county of 
Clare at large, or to be paid from usual 
Parliamentary Vote ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the cost of 
the transfer of police huts is not charged 
in cases of remit to either barony, but 
to the Constabulary Vote. The men 
stationed at Kilmoon are a part of the 
County Force. The county establishment 
is composed of a free quota charged 
altogether upon the Oonstabulary Vote, 
and of an extra Force, a moiety of the 
expense of which is charged upon the 
county at large. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Chief 
Commissioner of the Irish Board of 
Works is an engineer ; whether the two 
other Commissioners of that Board are 
also engineers ; whether the Board have 
also a staff of engineers and architects 
to assist them; whether it was on the 
recommendation of this Board, consist- 
ing exclusively of engineers, that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel James, a retired officer 
of Royal Engineers, was recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Commissioner of the 
Board ; whether, since his appointment, 
Lieutenant Colonel James has applied 
to have the sefvices of an additional 
engineer, in the person of Captain Raw- 
son, to assist him; and, whether, since 
the Board so composed is entrusted with 
very varied powers and administrative 
duties in connection with the develop- 
ment of the material resources of Ire- 
land, Her Majesty’s Government will 
take into consideration the advisability 
of securing for the future that the 
Board shall not beso exclusively recruited 
from the ranks of a single profession ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the Chair- 
man and Assistant Commissioner are 
retired officers of the Royal Engineers ; 
the other two Commissioners are -mem- 
bers of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
By far the largest portion of the duties 
of the Board relate to buildings and 
engineering works; but I do not think 
it is necessary that the whole Board 
should be composed of engineers and 
architects, although they ought, no 
doubt, to preponderate upon it. The 
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Treasury have received no application 
on the subject of Captain Rawson. 


NAVY—NAVAL SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he can hold 
out any hopes that the recommendations 
of the Inspector of Naval Schools will 
be carried out—namely, that there 
should be an amalgamation of Naval 
and Marine Schoolmasters, and that 
“Naval Schoolmasters should not be 
placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with Army Schoolmasters ? ”’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the words quoted by the hon. and 
gallant Member occur in a passage in 
the Report of the late Inspector of Naval 
Schools, in which he suggests a scheme 
for amalgamating the naval and marine 
schoolmasters. This is, however, a mere 
suggestion, and it is not the intention of 
the Board to adopt it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—LORD CLON- 
CURRY’S ESTATE AT MURROE. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Lord Cloncurry has been en- 
abled to reduce his staff of emergency 
bailiffs on the evicted farms at Murroe 
by one half in consequence of the action 
of the Government in allotting two 
policemen to every party of two bailiffs 
distributed over the estate; whether 
any outrage has occurred on the estate, 
except one for which emergency bailiffs 
were twice tried ; whether it is true that 
the only tenant on the Murroe estate 
who has gone into the Land Court, 
Thomas Fitzgerald, has had his rent 
reduced from £170 to £130, or 233 per 
cent; and, out of what fund the police- 
men so employed are paid ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the number 
of men in charge of these farms has not 
been reduced. It is true that two men 
of the Property Defence Association 
have been removed; but their places 
have been otherwise supplied. The 
police are necessary for the protection 
of the bailiffs, and their presence has 
probably prevented outrages; but there 
have been several cases of assaults on 
the bailiffs, a case of forcible possession, 
and some minor offences against pro- 
perty. The police are a part of the 
County Force, and not charged upon the 
locality. 1 am informed that two other 
tenants besides Thomas Fitzgerald have 
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had fair rents fixed, and obtained reduc- 
tions of about 19 and 8 per cent 
respectively. 


NAVY—COURTS MARTIAL—H.MS. 
“TRIUMPH "--CASE OF LOUIS PRIOE. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether Louis Price, 
the boy on board H.M.S8. “ Triumph,” 
who was recently sentenced to penal 
servitude had any friend to advise, as- 
sist, or appear for him at his trial ? 

Srrk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the seaman, Louis Price, sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude for insub- 
ordination, was entirely without profes- 
sional advice on his trial; whether he 
called Commander Acland to give evi- 
dence as to his character in the belief 
that he could not call Captain Markham, 
who was prosecuting; whether Com- 
mander Acland was a member of the 
Court, and resumed his seat upon it 
after giving evidence that Price was 
pugnacious and bad tempered; whether 
the Judge, to whom the sentence was 
submitted for approval, in accordance 
with the Naval Discipline Act (1866), 
had it in his cognisance that Commander 
Acland resumed his seat on the Court 
after giving evidence unfavourable to 
the prisoner; and, whether the Board 
of Admiralty have consulted, or will 
consult, with Captain Markham as to 
the facts of the case. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the seaman, Louis Price, had no 
legal adviser at his trial; and it is diffi- 
cult to see how, on the Pacific Station, 
he could have obtained the benefit of 
professional advice. It was open to 
him to call Captain Markham to bear 
witness to his character; but the only 
witness he called was Commander Ac- 
land, who, I may observe, was, as chief 
executive officer of the ship, the best 
qualified to speak to the man’s charac- 
ter. The hon. Baronet’s Question does 
not give an exact representation of Com- 
mander Acland’s evidence, which was 
distinctly in Price’s favour as regards 
his general conduct, although he added 
that he was hot-tempered and pugna- 
cious. There is nothing unusual or im- 
proper in a member of a court martial 
giving evidence as to the character of a 
prisoner and yet discharging his judicial 
duties, although no one is allowed to sit 
on a court martial who is a witness 
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examined as to the facts of the case. 
In this instance, however, no such occur- 
rence took place, Commander Acland 
not having been a member of the court 
martial. I therefore need not answer 
the hon. Baronet’s fourth Question, be- 
yond saying that I am not aware who 
the Judge is to whom he thinks sen- 
tences of naval courts martial are sub- 
mitted for approval. There is no such 
pooesnding laid down in the Act as al- 
eged by him. As I stated the other 
day, the Admiralty have received a docu- 
ment purporting to be an offer of fresh 
evidence in this case. They are con- 
sidering the matter, and will, if neces- 
sary, avail themselves of the advice of 
Captain Markham. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL : When 
@ seaman is sentenced to penal servitude, 
is not the sentence submitted to a Judge? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
To what Judge does the hon. Baronet 
allude? Ifthe hon. Member means one 
of the Judges of the High Court in this 
country, there is no provision to that 
effect. , 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
would repeat the Question. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(NEW RULES). 

Mr. RAIKES asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he will not propose 
such an Amendment of the Standing 
Orders which regulate the proceedings 
of Grand Committees as will enable the 
Committee on Law to consider and re- 
port upon the new Rules of Procedure 
m the Supreme Court? The right hon. 
Gentleman further asked whether, in 
the event of the Attorney General being 
unable to adopt that suggestion, some 
provision would be made for submitting 
these Rules to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): As to that, the Prime 
Minister stated the other day that it 
would be impossible to set apart a time 
for their discussion; but that if any 
Member moved an Address to the Crown 
against the Rules, then it would be ne- 
cessary to give facilities for their con- 
sideration. As to the Question on the 
Paper, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will see that his suggestion would be 
impossible, because the power to move 
an Address to the Crown is by Statute 
conferred upon Parliament, and I pre- 
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sume it would be impossible for Parlia~ 
ment to delegate that right to a Oom- 
mittee. 

Mr. WARTON: I would ask, Sir, 
whether, I having already given Notice 
of an Address to the Crown on the sub- 
ject, a day will be granted ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): This Question must, 
of course, be referred to the First Lord 
of the Treasury. I cannot undertake 
to give any answer. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 

POLAND STREET WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. SMALL asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the Local Government Board has re- 
ceived from two of the guardians com- 
plaint as to Mr. Bliss, the Master of the 
Poland Street Workhouse of the West- 
minster Union, being out frequently 
and late; and, whether the Board in- 
tends to take any steps with regard to 
the guardians’ letter? 

Mr. GEORGE 'RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Board have received a letter from the 
Guardians drawing attention to the 
hours at which, on certain days, the 
master has returned to the workhouse; 
and the Board have asked the Guar- 
dians to obtain the master’s explanatory 
observations and transmit them to the 
Board. 


SUEZ CANAL—THE ENGLISH SHARES. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
How many of the Suez Canal shares 
purchased by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from the Khedive of Egypt have 
been drawn for payment at par, say 
500 francs; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received the said 
moneys, and how they have been ac- 
counted for ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to say 
that 966 shares have been drawn for 

ayment at par, and the proceeds have 
ha invested in £19,935 9s. 6d. Con- 
sols, held by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—UASE OF 
FRANCIS LYNCH. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, Whether it is true that 
Francis Lynch, a tenant on the land of 
Lord Granard, county Longford, was 
evicted on the 25th of November 1881, 
but, believing that possession had not 
been properly taken, went to live in a 
house on the land, which was repaired 
by the Land League; whether he was 
summoned, for forcible possession, to 
Ballinalee Petty Sessions, and the case 
dismissed; whether he was summoned 
for being a trespasser, on the 19th in- 
stant, to the same court, before a special 
resident magistrate, when the case was 
again dismissed; whether Lynch, re- 
turning from court to his house, found 
it tumbled down by emergency men 
who are protecting some farms in the 
neighbourhood; and, whether the Irish 
Executive will take any steps to protect 
and compensate Lynch, and to punish 
any persons who have committed a 
breach of the Law in his case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Lynch was 
evicted in 1881, owing six years’ rent. 
He subsequently went to live in a house 
on the farm from which he had been 
evicted. In September of the following 
year he was summoned for forcible pos- 
session. The proceedings were taken 
under Section 8 of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act; and the case was 
dismissed on the ground of the length 
of time which had elapsed since the exe- 
cution of the writ, it being more than 
nine months. - He was afterwards sum- 
moned for trespass, and the case was 
dismissed without prejudice, because the 
complainant had no evidence in Court 
to prove the eviction. While the second 
case was going on the house was knocked 
down as stated ; and Lynch has, I am 
informed, declared his intention of seek- 
ing legal redress. I am not aware that 
any breach of the law has been com- 
mitted in this case; but if Lynch con- 
ceives that he has any legal ground of 
complaint, the law is open to him. Of 
course, the Executive has no power to 
compensate him, even if he is in the 
right in the dispute. 


SUEZ CANAL—MAPS, &c. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Ajffairs, Whether he will cause to be 
_ in the Reading Room of this 

ouse a map of the Suez Canal on the 
aegest scale published; and, whether 
h@ will cause to be marked in colours 
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along its course the lands ceded to the 
Suez Canal Company, as well as those 
resumed by the Egyptian Government 
for public purposes ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
A map such as described by my hon. 
Friend will be placed in the Library in 
the course of the day. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—THE CHOLERA. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true that, during the week ending the 
30th May, there were 636 cases of cho- 
lera and 278 deaths from cholera in the 
Poona District, and 395 cases and 220 
deaths in the Thana District, and whe- 
ther this proportion of deaths proves 
the virulence of the epidemic; and, 
whether, in reference to some districts, 
as in Ahmednuggar, the official Reports 
fail to give any statistics, but confine 
themselves to the statement there was 
‘‘ cholera throughout the district ?”’ 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The figures 
quoted for the Thana and Poonah dis- 
tricts are correct. In reply to the last 
part of the Question, I may explain 
that when the mortality from cholera is 
small, the numbers are not necessarily 
given in the weekly season Returns from 
the separate districts; but when mor- 
tality becomes excessive, they are pub- 
lished weekly. The statistics for Ah- 
mednuggar have been published weekly 
since the 5th of June. Complete cholera 
statistics are given in the Sanitary Re- 
turns made up at the close of the year. 
Up to the end of last month cholera was 
very prevalent in the Deccan districts of 
Bombay, though the rest of the Presi- 
dency was unusually free from the dis- 
ease. The present epidemic, however, 
does not appear to be of exceptional 
virulence. 1 1881, with 16,700 deaths, 
the ratio of mortality to attacks was 
over 47 per cent; while, in the present 
epidemic, the ratio is 43 per cent. The 
average deaths from cholera in the 
Bombay Presidency for the 15 years 
ending 1880 have been 20,172 per an- 
num, most of which occurred between 
May and September. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Is it not the ease 
that besides the sporadic cases of cholera 
there was a large number of virulent 
local outbreaks, the existence of which 
has not yet been admitted by the Go- 
vernment? I will give Notice of Ques- 
tions on this point, and I will ask whe- 
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ther, in a small town in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, there were not 63 
cases, of whom 28 died within a few 
hours of a couple of days; and whether 
these local cases of virulent outbreak 
are reported to the Egyptian Board of 
Health ? 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE MAGISTRACY— 
MR. WALLACE, DISTRICT JUDGE OF 
CUDDAPAH. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether Mr. 
Wallace, District Judge of Cuddapah, 
Madras, has been suspended for charg- 
ing the Senior Member of Council with 
taking presents from Natives; whether, 
Mr. Wallace having declined to with- 
draw ‘his charges, his case has been 
referred for orders to the Secretary of 
State; and, whether he will be allowed 
an impartial inquiry to be conducted by 
arsine not under the orders of the 

adras Government ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, it is not the 
case that Mr. Wallace has been sus- 
pended for charging the senior or any 
other Member of Council with taking 
presents from Natives. On Friday I 
informed the hon. Member that the 
matter was under the consideration of 
the Government of India, who have not 
yet reported it for the Secretary of 
State’s orders. This case will be dealt 
with-in the same manner as that of any 
other member of the covenanted Civil 
Service in a similar position. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: If this is not 
the charge, will the hon. Gentleman say 
what the exact charge is? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: If I could state 
what the exact charge was, I should 
decline to do so at the present time, 
because the matter is before the Go- 
vernment of India, and has not yet been 
reported to the Secretary of State in 
Council here. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I will repeat the 
Question on Thursday with some addi- 
tional details. 


INDIA—REPORTED OUTRAGES ON 
ENGLISH LADIES. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Government has received any con- 
firmation of the reports of horrible 
outrages upon English ladies in Calcutta 
and Howrah? Perhaps the hon. Gen- 
_tleman will allow me also to say that a 
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number of letters have reached me on 
the subject. Three outrages are said to 
have occurred, one of the ladies being 
the wife of the Public Prosecutor. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Government 
of India has not given us any informa- 
tion on the subject; and if the hon. 
Gentleman will give me any authentic 
statements on which I can make inquiries 
or base a question, I will take care thaf 
inquiry shall be made. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Since the sub- 
ject was mentioned by the deputation 
to Lord Kimberley on Thursday last, 
has any inquiry been made ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No, Sir. We 
have searched all the records. No in- 
quiry has been made, and we have re- 
ceived nothing authentic to induce us 
to make inquiry. I shall be very glad 
to institute inquiries if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would put us in the possession 
of more authentic information. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will put the 
hon. Gentleman in the possession of the 
facts I have. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Whilst he is on 
the subject, could not the hon. Gentle- 
man obtain a statement of the annual 
number of outrages on English women 
by English men? 


BURMAH—BURMESE EMBASSY IN 
PARIS, 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true that a mission, said to be sent 
by the King of Burmah, has arrived 
in Paris; and, whether, if so, he can 
state to the House the object of the 
mission ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: No information 
has been received at the Tadia Office as 
to the arrival of the Burmese Embassy 
at Paris. The object of the Mission is 
stated by the Burmese authorities to be 
purely scientific and industrial. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I would ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether he has inquired at 
the Foreign Office whether they have 
received any intelligence ; because, if so, 
I shall be glad to put a further Question 
in a day or two? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have inquired. 
The Foreign Office has no information. 


NAVY—THE “HOPE”? HOSPITALSHi{P. 
Mr. H. G. ALLEN asked ft 
Secretary to the Admiralty, What far- 
rangement has been, or will be, mad@ to 
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receive the class of patients formerly 
treated on board the ‘‘ Hope,” at Pem- 
broke Dock; and, whether their Lord- 
ships will kindly consider the claims of 
the shipkeeper of the ‘‘ Hope,” who has 
lost that situation by its breaking up, to 
an appointment of equal value? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the Hope receiving hulk at Pem- 
broke was used for the accommodation 
of men suffering from infectious diseases. 
The vessel had become unfit for service, 
and the medical officer reported that 
only five cases of infectious disease had 
been treated on board in 10 years, the 
last being a case of scarlet fever in April, 
1879. It was, therefore, recommended, 
when she was ordered to be broken up, 
that in future quarters should be hired 
temporarily for this purpose on shore as 
occasion required. The man in charge 
of the ship, James John, was not a sea- 
man, but a hired man, who had been a 
warrant officer’s servant. As he was 
reported to be a man of excellent cha- 
racter, every effort was made to find for 
him a suitable appointment in one of 
the other Yards; but no vacancy was 
found. 


Contagious 


MOROCCO—SALE OF SLAVES IN 
TANGIER. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the accounts lately 
published in the newspapers of the con- 
stant public sales of slaves in Morocco 
are confirmed by the report of Sir 
John Hay Drummond Hay ; whether he 
has been instructed to protest against 
this public scandal; and, whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the following particulars of the 
sale of slaves contained in a Tangier 
Paper, ‘“‘El Mograb El Aska,” of 
July Ist, 1883 :— 

‘Sale of Slaves in Tangier.—1883.—June 23, 
ayoung negro aged 12, 26 dollars; June 27,a 
negress, very young, robust, and well formed, 40 
dollars; June 27, a young mulatto girl, 35 dol- 
lars; June 27, a negress, young and healthy, 
38 dollars; June 27, a negress, older, 40 dollars ; 
June 28, a young negro, aged 8, from the 
Province of Lis, 33 dollars; June 28, a very 
young negress, well formed, and sufficiently 
sympathetic, 39 dollars P”’ 


Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I regret to say that the accounts in 
the raps then of the public sales of 
slaves in Morocco are generally con- 
firmed in the Reports sent.by Sir Johu 
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Drummond Hay, which, together with 
an instruction to him on the subject, will 
shortly be laid before Parliament. The 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has not been called to the particular 
statement referred to by my hon. Friend ; 
and I cannot, therefore, state whether it 
is accurate. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—THE CON- 
SULAR REPORTS. 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will cause arrangements to 
be made to enable the Consular repre- 
sentatives of Foreign countries residing 
in the United Kingdom to obtain, free 
of cost, such Parliamentary Papers re- 
lating to trade, commerce, and other 
subjects as they may feel interested in ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, a Circular will be addressed by 
Lord Granville to the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives in London informing them 
that if at any time they should re- 
quire additional Copies of Parliamentary 
Papers relating to trade and commerce 
for the use of their Consular Body in 
this country, they will be supplied to 
them gratuitously on receipt of an appli- 
cation addressed by the Foreign Minis- 
ter to the Secretary of State. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL— 
EXPENSES OF THE VISIT OF THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER, 1878-9. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House any further Correspondence re- 
specting the expenses of the visit of Sir 
Bartle Frere as High Commissioner to 
Natal and the Transvaal, 1878-9, for 
which a sum of £3,808 is required in 
the Supplementary Estimate of the Civil 
Service and Revenue Departments ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the further Correspondence con- 
tained very little more than was con- 
tained in the Return laid on the Table 
in 1880; but if the hon. Member wished 
to have it produced, he (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) should confer with the Treasury . 
with the view to its being laid on the 
Table. . 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—COM- 
PULSORY EXAMINATION—RETURNS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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his attention has been called toa memo- 


rial recently sent to the First Lord of 


the Treasury by the Association for Pro- 


moting the Extension of the Contagious 


Diseases Acts, showing the results of the 
suspension of the compulsory examina- 
tion of public women ; and, whether he 
has any objection to laying it upon the 
Table of the House? 


{COMMONS} and Drainage (Ireland). 944 











Macliver), I have to state that the 
amount of sickness from venereal dis- 
ease at the Naval and Military Hospitals 
at Stoke and Stonehouse has been sub- 
stantially such as is now stated by the 
hon. Member; but, on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining accurately the 
numbers for the Naval hospital, it is 
difficult to ascertain what ratio per 1,000 





Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary | these figures represent. It is, however, 
of State for War, Whether it is the fact to be observed that, while there has un- 
that in the districts protected by the | doubtedly been a serious increase in the 
Contagious Diseases Acts such diseases amount of venereal disease in the pro- 
among the troops rose in number be- | tected districts, there has also been a 
tween the years 1877 and 1880 (the date | large, though by comparison a lesser, 
of the last Army Medical Report) from | increase in the unprotected districts, 
35 per thousand to 74 per thousand ? which would seem to point to the pre- 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked | sence of other causes as well as the sus- 
the Secretary of State for War, If his| pension of compulsory examination. In 
attention has been called to the increase | these circumstances, the Government 
of patients at. the Naval and Military | prefer to wait the result of further ex- 
Hospitals at Stoke and Stonehouse | perience before deciding on any line of 
(Devon); the number at the first place | action. 
being 184 against 118, and, at the) Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
second, 100 against 45, as compared | would ask the noble Lord whether, as 
with ten weeks of the same period last | the Government have eo the Bill 
year, when the Contagious Diseases | which was promised in substitution for 
Acts were in force; and, whether any | the Contagious Diseases Acts, he will 


steps will be taken by the Government consider the advisability of replacing 





to check the ravages of disease among | the Metropolitan Police, which were 


our soldiers and sailors ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, if the hon. Member for West Aber- 
deenshire (Dr. Farquharson) will move 
for the Memorial and the reply to it, I will 
lay both upon the Table of the House. 
The ratio of venereal disease in protected 
districts did rise, as stated in the Question 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), during the 
years 1877-1880, from 35 per 1,000 to 
74 per 1,000, being an increase of 39 
per 1,000. I should state, however, 
that the increase in the same period in 
the districts not protected by the Act 
was from 68 per 1,000 to 119 per 1,000, 
being an increase of 51 per 1,000. It 
would seem that a serious wave of vene- 
real disease occurred in 1880, as there 
was a sudden rise in the ratio of 27 per 
1,000 in protected districts, and of 59 
per 1,000 in 14 large stations not under 
the Acts. By the later Returns for 1881, 
not yet published, I find that the ratio 
for protected districts remains at 74 per 
1,000, while that for unprotected dis- 
tricts underwent a further increase of 7 
per 1,000, the ratio being 126. In reply 
to the hon. Member for Piythouth (Mr. 


Dr. Farquharson 


formerly employed in certain towns 
under this Act? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
| I do not think it would be correct to call 
}it a Bill in substitution for the Con- 
| tagious Diseases Acts. It was a Bill 
which was brought in to give effect to a 
Resolution passed by the House. As I 
have stated, we do not propose, without 
further experience as to the working of 
the present system, to introduce any 
further measures. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE SCARIFF DRAINAGE 
BOARD. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has received a Copy of certain 
Resolutions passed about a week since 
by the Provisional Board constituted 
under the Scariff Drainage Act of 1880; 
if he would state the nature of such 
Resolutions ; and, if he has decided 
to take any action consequent upon 
them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : No, Sir; I have 
received no such Resolutions, 
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POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN WORK. 
HOUSES. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
If his attention has been called to the 
refusal of the Nottingham Board of 
Guardians to send the Roman Catholic 
children in the workhouse to the certi- 
fied school ofthat denomination, although 
they admit that the school is within a 
reasonable distance; whether such re- 
fusal meets with his approval; and, 
whether, since it is in direct contraven- 
tion of the spirit and intention of the 
Legislature, if not actually of the letter 
of the Law, and that the action of the 
Nottingham Board of Guardians which 
may be taken as a precedent in other 
places, he proposes to take any steps to 
compel them to comply with the ad- 
mitted intention of the Law and with 
the demands of justice ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Board are aware that the Roman Catho- 
lic children in the workhouse of the 
Nottingham Union are sent to a school 
of the Nottingham School Board, as the 
attendance of these children at the Board 
school has been the subject of a long 
correspondence between the Board and 
the Guardians. There is a Roman Catho- 
lic public elementary school within a 
distance of a mile from the workhouse ; 
and the Board bave urged the Guardians 
to arrange for the attendance of the 
children at this school. The Guardians, 
however, have declined to do so, one of 
their reasons being that the Board school 
is nearer to the workhouse. It is a 
matter of regret to the Board that the 
Guardians have so decided ; but it ap- 
pears to the Board that the Guardians 
are within their legal powers in sending 
the children to the Board school. The 
children only receive secular instruction 
in the school, being altogether with- 
drawn from religious instruction. It 
may, at the same time, be stated, with 
regard to the religious instruction of 
the children, that the Guardians, in 
one of their letters, inform the Board 
that the Roman Catholic clergy are 
allowed to visit the children on each 
Saturday at any time between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m.; that the children 
go to the Roman Catholic church every 
Sunday morning; that the Board Room 
1s set apart for a Catholic Service each 
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Sunday afternoon, the children never 
failing to attend the Service; and that 
the elder children attend the celebration 
of Mass. 

Mr. HEALY asked the hon. Gentle- 
man whether his attention had been 
drawn to the circumstance that in Ire- 
land, if the action of a Board of Guar- 
dians was disapproved by the Local 
Government Board, the Local Govern- 
ment Board instantly dissolve the Board 
of Guardians ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: No, Bir; 
that circumstance is not within my 
knowledge. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any case of cholera has been 
reported as having occurred on board 
any ship bound from any Indian Port 
to Suez within two or three months pre- 
ceding the outbreak at Damietta ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir. No case of this nature has 
been reported. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Has it come 
within the noble Lord’s knowledge that 
any person has ever been attacked by 
cholera after having undergone the 
quarantine of a 12 days’ voyage before 
reaching the place ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I cannot answer that Question without 
further inquiry of gentlemen on the 
spot. 


COOLIES (INDIAN) AT LA REUNION. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
possess any means for rescuing Indian 
Coolies now in Réunion from the op- 
pression and ill-treatment to which they 
are subjected ; and, whether any British 
Consul is now in that Island ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the Conven- 
tion of June 1, 1861, with the French 
Government, under which emigration 
from India to Réunion was conducted, 
is still in force as regards Indian Coolies 
in that Colony who have not renounced 
their right to a return passage to India. 
And the English Government has the 
same means now which it has always 
had of interfering for the protection of 
the Coolies if ill-treated. There is, at 


the present time, an acting Consul at 
Réunion, 
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CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—ARRESTS 
OF EMIGRANTS AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 

neral for Ireland, Whether it is the fact, 
that P. Sweeney, who was arrested for 
the murder of Lord Mountmorres, at 
Queenstown, when about to emigrate, 
has been discharged ; how long he was 
kept in gaol; whether the Government 
intend to make him any compensa- 
tion ; and, how many arrests have been 
made amongst emigrants at Queenstown 
within the past twelve months, where 
the parties had afterwards to be dis- 
charged ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, said, 
that Sweeney was arrested at Queens- 
town, and was detained from the 13th 
of June till the 7th of July, when he 
was sent to Sligo on a writ of habeas 
corpus to give evidence on atrial. He 
was returned on July 12, and liberated 
on July 14. At present he was believed 
to be in Sligo. Thirty-seven arrests 
had been made among the proposed 
emigrants, and of these persons 18 had 
been handed over to the police in diffe- 
rent parts of the United Kingdom. 
Fourteen were English cases. There 
were 10 convictions, in five cases the 
prisoners were discharged, and in four 
cases the charge was withdrawn. 

Mr. HEALY asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether it was 
not the fact that this unfortunate man 
could not speak a word of English ; and 
whether, considering that his arrest had 
deprived him of his passage from 
Queenstown, the Government would 
give him compensation for his three 
weeks’ imprisonment ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I am not 
aware whether he speaks English or 
not. There is no fund out of which 
compensation can be made. 

Mr. HEALY: Has not the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman got the Secret 
Service money ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Portszr): No, Sir; I 
have not. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
CONSTABLE CLIFFORD. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Ohief Se- 

emg Ae the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

hy Sub-Constable Clifford has 


land, 
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been removed, on suspension, from 
Longhill Station to Rathkeale, county 
Limerick, without any charge stated; 
whether it is the fact that Sub-Constable 
Clifford discovered some rounds of buck- 
shot ammunition concealed near the 
house of a man named Michael Fitz- 
gerald, who, it was alleged, had been 
supplied with ammunition by Constable 
Egan of Longhill; whether he delivered 
up the ammunition to Sub-Inspector 
Harrison, of Rathkeale, and was imme- 
diately afterwards removed from Long- 
hill on suspension, without any charge 
being communicated to him; whether 
the Sub-Inspector was responsible for 
the statement made in this House that 
there was no foundation for the allega- 
tion that ammunition had been supplied 
to Fitzgerald by Egan; and, whether 
an inquiry will be held into the discovery 
of the buckshot, and the conduct of Sub- 
Inspector Harrison, Oonstable Egan, 
and Sub-Constable Clifford ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sub-Constable 
Clifford was removed partly because he 
was suspected of conspiracy against the 
constable Egan ; and, in the interests of 
discipline, it became necessary to sepa- 
rate the parties at Longhill. The im- 
mediate cause of his suspension was 
that he had detained some articles of 
value which had been lent to him, per- 
sistently declining to give them up, .al- 
leging, as a reason, that the person in 
question owed him money. He is a 
man of unsteady habits, with five un- 
favourable records against him. It is 
the case that Sub-Constable Clifford 
found some buckshot ammunition near 
the house of Michael Fitzgerald ; but the 
allegation that it had been supplied to 
the latter by Constable Egan is, I am 
assured by the County Inspector, wholly 
without foundation. I see no grounds 
for an inquiry into the matter. 

Mr. O’BRIEN inquired whether it 
was a fact that this man was punished 
to some extent for communicating with 
him? The fact was that he had never 
had anything to do with him, either 
directly or indirectly. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will make a 
note of that inquiry. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—PROPOSED COMMITTEE: 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether the Government will consent 
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to the appointment, early next Session, 
of a Committee on the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Acts ; whether the Agri- 
cultural Department will meanwhile take 
any steps to obtain definite information 
regarding the state of health of cattle 
in the United States; and, whether 
eattle might safely be imported, via 
Canada, from the Western States, where 
no contagious disease is reported to 
exist ? 

Mr. DODSON: The Government will 
carefully consider the expediency of the 
appointment of a Select Committee on 
this subject next Session; but I should 
not like to enter into any engagement 
on the subject at this distance of time. 
We receive Reports constantly from our 
Consuls in the United States and the 
American Government as to the health 
of cattle in the United States; andI do 
not well see that we can obtain more 
definite information than we do. But, 
with regard to the third Question, we 
have not the power, under the 5th Sche- 
dule of the Act, to exempt parts of coun- 
tries; and, therefore, we could not deal 
differently with the Western than with 
the Eastern States. It is true that no 
contagious disease is reported from the 
Western States; but the hon. Member 
is probably aware that there is no re- 
striction on removal in the United States, 
and, therefore, there is, no doubt, the 
possibility of the introduction of disease 
from one State to any other State. We 
have received no case of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country from the United 
States for the space of nearly four 
months. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY, &c. 
BILL. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
when Parliament abolishes or reduces a 
Tax, as proposed to be done in the 
“ Passenger Duty, &c. Bill,” now before 
the House, there is any constitutional 
poses for giving power to a mere 

epartment of Executive Government 
to reimpose the Tax, so abolished or 
reduced, on the mere Motion of such a 
Department, and without any specific 
authority from Parliament previously 
obtained ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Campers): My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question, and, in reply to my hon. 
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Friend, I have to say that I see nothing 
unconstitutional in making the relief of 


-a Company from certain payments to the 


State, contingent on the observance by 
the Company of certain conditions laid 
down in the Statute. In the present case, 
the Company will have an appeal from 
the decision of the Board of Trade toa 
Court of Justice ; so that even the foun- 
dation of my hon. Friend’s Question is 
not accurately stated. The provisions 
of = Bill appear to me to be perfectly 
sound. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL — POLICY OF 
. HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the period 
of six months, mentioned by the Secre- 
tary of State for War at the commence- 
ment of the present Session as that 
within which our troops would probably 
be withdrawn from Egypt, has nearly 
expired, and of the anarchy which still 
prevails in that country, as exemplified 
by the telegrams in the newspapers de- 
scribing the utter incapacity of the 
Egyptian officials to deal with the cholera 
epidemic, and also in view of possible 
difficulties arising from M. de Lesseps’ 
declaration, in his letter of the 20th 
inst. that he will at once proceed to make 
a second Suez Canal, he will give an 
assurance to the House that, before any 
action is taken in the matter, this House 
will have an opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion thereon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman has put to me a Question 
containing the considerations which, ac- 
cording to him, are to govern my an- 
swer. But they cannot govern my an- 
swer, because I do not admit the accu- 
racy of the considerations as they have 
been stated by him. I do not wish to 
dispute them; and, therefore, with his 
permission, I will pass them by, and 
come to his Question, which is, whether 
I will— 

‘* Give an assurance to the House that before 
any action is taken in the matter the House 
will have an opportunity of expressing its opi- 
nion thereon ?”’ 

I am bound to say I do not know how 
to give a very strict interpretation of the 
term ‘‘the matter;” because the hon. 
Gentleman can hardly mean to say that, 
considering the British Government are 
shareholders in the Canal, they are to 
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do nothing whatever that touches the 
Suez Canal before the House meets 
again. I did, I think, explain myself 
pretty clearly on this subject on Thurs- 

ay last, when I stated that the .desire 
of the Government was that the com- 
mercial and shipping interests of the 
country should have ample time to con- 
sider this question, and turn it over and 
test it for themselves, and arrive at a 
conclusion after they had considered the 
different points it raises, and that we 
did not therefore contemplate, as within 
the limits of probability in any way, the 
early renewal of negotiations such as 
those in which we have been recently 
engaged. I may add to that answer this 
one further consideration. We feel that, 
as far as this is a commercial question, 
it is almost hopeless to expect that it 
can possibly be considered with any im- 
partiality, with any prospect of a satis- 
factory result so far as.it is a commer- 
cial question, as long as it is entangled 
in political complications; but, at the 
present moment, it is entangled in poli- 
tical complications. I trust we may 
get out of them; but it is quite evident 
to me that if we were prematurely to 
re-open negotiations, we should bring 
the question back again into those poli- 
tical complications. I do not think the 
hon. Member need entertain any fear 
about unduly precipitate action on our 
part without the knowledge of the 
House. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
that ‘‘ the matter” to which his Ques- 
tion referred was the statement of the 
Secretary of State for War, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, that the troops 
would probably be withdrawn in six 
months; and, as part of the Question 
only had been answered, he would re- 
peat it. 


TENANTS’ COMPENSATION—TENANTS 
ON MINERAL PROPERTIES. 

Mr. ROLLS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, having regard 
to the measures for securing to tenants 
compensation for agricultural improve- 
ments, Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to consider the question of pro- 
tecting tenants of mineral and other 
properties from confiscation of portion 
of their capital by the enforcement of 
fines by the landlords on the transfer of 
the leases, or to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Commission or Committee 


Mr, Gladstone 
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for cu purpose of considering the ques- 
tion 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this is 9 
Question which touches a matter un- 
doubtedly of very great importance, to 
which it will be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to give its attention. If it 
were brought forward in such a way as 
to make them believe they were called 
upon to consider it with a view to im- 
mediate action, there might be reason 
for expressing an opinion; but I do not 
think it has yet been raised in such a 
manner, and to such a degree, that 
we could be properly called upon at this 
time to declare any intention on the part 
of the Government. 


EGYPT—“ ADMINISTRATIVE 
ANARCHY.” 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
steps Her Majesty’s Ministers, who are 
in military occupation of Egypt, propose 
to take in order to put an end to the 
administrative anarchy which prevails 
in Egypt? He also wished to ask 
another Question, of which he had 
given private Notice—namely, why steps 
have not been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to avert the sufferings which 
had fallen upon the Egyptian poop 
from this administrative anarchy ! 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the last 
Question is one of which I have had no 
Notice until the present moment. But 
with regard to the Question on the 
Paper, I will say it has been, and it will 
be, the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to offer to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment—and, perhaps, they may do so in 
the future more promptly and with less 
regard to official forms than it has been 
their duty in circumstances less urgent 
—such suggestions as appeared to them 
likely to improve the condition of Egypt 
under its present difficult circumstances. 
I do not wish to be understood as sub- 
scribing to the assertion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that “administrative anarchy” 
prevails in Egypt. I think it rather 
hard upon the Egyptian Government 
that it should be tested by the higher 
organization which prevails in the West. 
The Egyptian Government is doing its 
best to cope with a calamity which Wes- 
tern Governments have not always been 
able to cope with effectually ; and it is 
unfair on that account to disparage it in 
the terms of the Question, 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT gave 
Notice that he would, on the Vote for the 
salary of Major Baring prove that ad- 
ministrative anarchy existed in Egypt, 
and that it was due to the action of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India, Whether the only 
official information furnished to candi- 
dates for the Indian Medical Service re- 
garding their pay and allowances when 
in India is contained in a Memorandum 
supplied by the India Office; whether 
paragraph 18 of that Memorandum states 
that the pay of a surgeon in charge of a 
regiment, who has passed the “lower 
standard” language test, is, if under five 
years’ service, 450 rupees, and, if over 
five years’ service, 600 rupees, a month ; 
whether it is a fact that, although, with 
five exceptions, the surgeons in Bengal 
are qualified, not one of them having 
less than five years’ service is now in 
receipt of the rate of pay laid down 
in the above-mentioned paragraph 18 ; 
whether, on the first of January last, 
only four of the eighty-four surgeons 
appointed to Bengal within the previous 
six years were in receipt of the rates 
therein specified ; and, whether any men- 
tion of “‘ officiating pay,” which is sub- 
stituted for the rates promised under the 
conditions of paragraph 18, occurs in the 
Official Memorandum inviting candi- 
dates to compete ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I think my hon. 
Friend assumes that paragraph 18 of 
the India Office Memorandum guarantees 
to all surgeons of five years’ service who 
have passed the language test the sub- 
stantive charge of a regiment, which 
alone commands the pay of 600 rupees 
per month. The first and governing 
qualification for the receipt of 600 rupees 
a-month is that the “five years’ service 
language test man” shall be in substan- 
tive command of a regiment. Till then 


he is only strictly entitled to unemployed 


pay. The Bengal Army List shows that 
on the Ist of January, 1883, of the 84 
surgeons appointed during the six pre- 
vious years, 21 were holding substantive 
or acting civil appointments at varying 
rates of Staff pay, and eight had not 
passed the language test. Of the re- 
maining 55 only four were in substantive 
charge of regiments, and therefore en- 
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titled to the full rate of salary prescribed 
in paragraph 18 ; but 24 were officiating 
for the actual holders of the appoint- 
ments, and were drawing acting allow- 
ances, which, though less than the full 
rate of salary, is more than the unem- 
— pay. The 27 remaining officers 

eld no charge, either substantive or 
acting, and were drawing only unem- 
ployed pay as notified in the Memoran- 
dum. This Memorandum is the only 
official information furnished to candi- 
dates for the Indian Medical Service. It 
mentions only the salaries of the sub- 
stantive appointments tenable by medi- 
cal officers, and does not refer to the 
rates of officiating pay, which are not 
substituted for the rates laid down in the 
Memorandum, but are supplementary to 
them, being payments to officers who do 
not come under the conditions of the 
Memorandum. I have several times ex- 
plained the causes of there being a tem- 
porary excess of medical officers who do 
not hold the substantive appointments 
which command the higher rates of pay. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AOTS— 
DETENTION IN HOSPITALS BILL. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in view of the abandon- 
ment of the Detention in Hospitals Bill 
by the Government, and of the great in- 
crease of contagious disease, recently 
stated to be over fifty per cent. by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War, he can now state what steps the 
Government propose to take in order to 
protect the health of our soldiers and 
sailors, gravely menaced by his refusal 
to allow the Metropolitan Police to assist 
in carrying out the provisions of the Law 
in those seaport towns where the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts are in force? He 
would add the further Question, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had addressed 
any official communication to the local 
authorities of the town in which the Acts 
had been enforced, calling attention 
to the withdrawal of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, and insisting that they 
should carry out the law ; and, ifso, what 
reply he had received ? 

rn. HOPWOOD said, he desired to 

ask, whether it did not occur to the Go- 
vernment that the State had a right to 
require our soldiers and sailors to take 
the same means to protect their health as 
were demanded of all other members of 
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thecommunity—namely, temperanceand 
self-restraint ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
hardly think my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood) will expect me to give an answer 
to that Question. With reference to the 
more definite Question of the noble Lord, 
the connection of the Home Office with 
this question is of a very indirect charac- 
ter. It is not called upon to administer 
these Acts, nor to address the local 
authorities regarding them; they are 
administered by the Admiralty and the 
War Office. The only connection of the 
Home Office with the Act is that the 
Metropolitan Police are recommended as 
an alternative agency in the working of 
the Act; but they are not essential to it. 
Generally speaking, of course, the Me- 
tropolitan Police should be employed in 
preserving law and order in the Metro- 
polis ; it is only in exceptional circum- 
stances that they are to be employed 
elsewhere ; and, in my opinion, they are 
already employed too much elsewhere. 
It is no part of the duty of the Home 
Office to instruct the local authorities as 
to what they should do in the matter. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, that, 
in consequence of the very unsatisfactory 
answers given that evening, he would 
ask the Prime Minister whether they 
were to understand that, whilst the Go- 
vernment was contemplating a change 
in the law, our soldiers and sailors were 
to be allowed to perish by disease ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE requested that 
Notice might be given of the Question. 

Captain PRICE wished to know whe- 
ther it was permissible for the local au- 
thorities to employ the local police to 
carry out the Acts, and whether the Home 
Office would not lend the local authori- 
ties a sufficient number of Metropolitan 
Police to augment their force if they 
required them ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
could give no opinion on the first part of 
the Question. He had stated over and 
over again—though he had never suc- 
ceeded in conveying that impression to 
the minds of hon. Members— that the 
Home Office had no control over the 
local police ; still less had the President 
of the Local Government Board. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
right in saying that the Acts can be car- 
ried out by the local police? The local 


Mr. Hopwood 
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authorities at Portsmouth have doubts 
whether they can employ the local police 
in the matter. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
offered no opinion at all on the subject, 
and must refer the hon. Gentleman 
and the local authorities of Portsmouth 
to the Statute. : 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: That 
says the Metropolitan Police are to be 
employed. : 


ARMY—ARMY ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 
TIONS. 

Coroner MILNE HOME asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If, having 
regard to his promise on the 28th of 
June to consider the subject of Army 
Entrance Examinations, he can now 
state what modifications, if any, it is 
proposed to make in the educational 
tests required of candidates for first 
Commissions in the Army ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, this question is one of great im- 
portance, and requires the most careful 
consideration. No unnecessary time will 
be lost in coming to a decision. 


ARMY HOSPITAL NURSES. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the case that the pay of a fe- 
male Army nurse is stopped when she is 
in hospital owing to, her having caught 
an infectious disease from a_ soldier 
whom she has nursed, while an orderly 
of the Army Hospital Corps treated in 
hospital, under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, loses his extra pay; and, if 
so, whether steps cannot be taken to 
remedy this anomaly ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The pay of a female nurse is not stopped 
under the circumstances stated in the 
Question. I have already undertaken 
to inquire into the case of the Army 
Hospital Corps. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CONSTRUOCTION OF - 


A THOROUGHFARE THROUGH PEEL 
GROVE BURIAL GROUND, BETHNAL 
GREEN. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether it is the intention of 
the Board of Works to construct a road- 
way through the Peel Grove Burial 
Ground in Bethnal Green; and, if so, 
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under what powers the Board propose 
to take this step ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG : Sir, 
I am happy to assure the hon. Member 
that the Board has no intention what- 
ever to construct a road through the 
burial ground in question. An appli- 
cation under the Building Act was made 
to the Board a short time ago for ap- 
proval of a plan of such a road, but the 
Board was of opinion that the appro- 
priation for building purposes of a 
burial ground, where human remains 
have been interred in large numbers, 
should be opposed by every possible 
means, and the application was accord- 
ingly refused. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED DISTRESS IN 
ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that great dis- 
tress exists, and has existed, in the 
three townlands of Meelick, Kilcru- 
thaun, and Urris Auken, in the disrict 
of Loughglynn, county Roscommon; 
and, whether the Government has re- 
ceived any report as to the existence 
of distress from the Poor Law inspec- 
tor; and, if so, whether such report is 
based on a personal examination and 
inquiry into the condition of the fami- 
lies claiming to be distressed, and what 
was the date on which such personal 
inspection and inquiry was made? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, an Inspec- 
tor of the Local Government Board had 
quite recently been in the Loughglynn 
district for the special purpose of in- 
quiring into representations made with 
regard to alleged distress there. His 
last visit was on the 9th and 10th of 
this month. On that occasion he passed 
through Meelick; where he found one 
person on outdoor relief. The other two 
townlands referred to in the Question 
could not be identified with certainty, 
and are probably mis-spelled. The In- 
spector took with him a list, emanating 
from the local committee of the National 
League, containing the names of a num- 
ber of townlands and of persons residing 
therein. In his Report he stated that 
he visited nearly all the townlands 
named in the list, accompanied by the 
relieving officers. The Report showed 
that there was a great deal of poverty 
in the district, but that there did not 
appear to.be any reason to doubt that 
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any distress which prevailed could be 
relieved without any special provision 
being made for the purpose. ere are 
not more persons receiving either indoor 
or outdoor relief than there were at the 
corresponding period of last year. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL — MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Mr. JACKSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices) Bill will apply to Municipal and 
School Board elections; and, if not, 
whether the Government will accept an 
Amendment making the Bill applicable 
to such elections ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had already ex- 
plained that the Bill did not apply to 
municipal and school board elections, 
which could only be dealt with in a 
separate measure. 

Sm R. ASSHETON-CROSS asked 
when the Report on the Bill would be 
taken ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) would be glad to take 
it at the earliest date. He hoped the 
Amendments would be on the Paper on 
Thursday. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN inquired 
whether the Bankruptcy Bill or the 
Oorrupt Practices Bill would have pre- 
cedence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
hardly answer this Question at pre- 
sent; but, without giving a definite 
answer until he had had an opportunity 
of looking the matter over carefully, he 
was inclined to think that the Report 
on the Corrupt Practices Bill would 
probably better bear postponement than 
the Bankruptcy Bill. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA—MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Dr. LYONS asked, Whether, should, 
unhappily, further medical aid be re- 
quired to meet the visitation of cholera 
in Egypt, an opportunity would be af- 
forded to the Medical Schools and Ool- 
leges in Ireland to send a contingent to 
share in this important and distinguished 
service; and why some such step was 
not taken in the first instance ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, the 12 appointments were all made 
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on the recommendation of Sir Joseph 
Fayrer. There was no distinction made 
as between Irishmen, Englishmen, and 
Scotchmen ; but preference was given to 
those with Indian experience. Three of 
the 12 gentlemen appointed were mem- 
bers of Schools of Medicine in Ireland ; 
and to one Doctor of Medicine of the 
Queen’s University an appointment was 
offered, but declined on private grounds. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BILLS — PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

Mrz. W. H. SMITH asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If in 
future, on the introduction of any Pro- 
visional Order Bill, he will cause to be 
circulated with the Votes a short ab- 
stract of the powers intended to be con- 
ferred by the Bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
carefully considered the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s suggestion, but was afraid he 
could not do precisely what was asked. 
If the ‘short abstract’ to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred was to 
be a complete abstract, and set forth all 
the powers which Provisional Orders 
sought to confer, it would be nearly as 
bulky as the Bills themselves. If, on 
the other hand, the Board of Trade 
were to make a selection of the principal 
gh sought to be conferred, it would 

@ a very invidious duty, which could 
hardly be satisfactorily performed. He 
might, however, point out that this year 
the Provisional Order Bills were more 
than usually bulky, owing to the Elec- 
tric Lighting Bills; but he hoped that 
another year he might be able to pass 
a Consolidation Bill, which would take 
out of these Provisional Orders the 
aay part of their substance, and 

en there would only remain the spe- 
cial clauses, to which they could affix a 
table of contents, which would attain 
the right hon. Gentleman’s object. 


REGISTRARS OF COUNTY COURTS. 

Sm CHARLES FORSTER (for Mr: 
Harpoastzz£) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, In what manner he 
proposes to compensate those Registrars 
of County Courts who are deprived of 
their right to practise in Bankruptcy 
outside their own Courts conceded to 
them by ‘The Bankruptcy Act, 1869,” 
section 69? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: This is a 
matter of some importance, which en- 
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gaged the attention of the Standing 
ommittee on Trade. An Amendment 
to restore the right of Registrars of the 
County Courts to practise in Bankruptcy 
outside their own Courts did not com- 
mend itself to the Committee ; and it was 
negatived, after some discussion, with- 
out a Division. At the same time, I do 
think that the matter is one which may 
deserve a little further consideration. 
If, however, the House should see fit to 
support the views of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, I do not think any 
case can be established for compen- 
sation. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 

Mr. FIRTH asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Board has now 
under consideration schemes of London 
improvement involving an outlay of ten 
millions sterling; and, whether, before 
proposing such expenditure to Parlia- 
ment, the Board propose to obtain the 
sanction or ascertain the opinion of the 
inhabitants of London who are to find 
the money ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: The 
Metropolitan Board of Works has now 
under consideration schemes of several 
important and much-needed improve- 
ments, which, if carried out, will, no 
doubt, involve a large expenditure ; but 
nothing, I trust, approaching the amount 
named by the hon. Member. One of 
the schemes relates to communications 
across the Thames below London Bridge, 
which has been pressed upon the Board 
by numerous memorials from local au- 
thorities and others, and by deputa- 
tions representing the wants of about 
1,500,000 people residing East of Lon- 
don Bridge. Another scheme is that 
of new and improved approaches to the 
New Law Courts, which has been sup- 
ported by numerous memorials and de- 
putations; and I may add that this, 
together with the third scheme—the 
improvement of the approaches to the 
Houses of Parliament by the widening 
of Parliament Street—meets with the 
hearty approval of the First Oommis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Works. In ad- 
dition to the evidences of public feeling 
which have been received, the elected 
representatives of the inhabitants have 
expressed their views as to the improve- 
ments; and the Board does not, there- 
fore, I apprehend, intend to take further 
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steps to ascertain the wishes of the in- 
habitants ; but it is open to those who 
desire to do so to express their opinion 
by memorial or otherwise, and careful 
consideration would be given to any such 
expression. 

Mr. FIRTH: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man say whom he means by the elected 
representatives of the inhabitants ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. ] 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY (FUTURE NE. 
GOTIATIONS)—SIR STAFFORD 
NORTHCOTE’S MOTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Leader of 
the Opposition, If it was true, as re- 
ported in the morning papers, that he 
intended to withdraw his Motion on the 
Suez Canal in favour of that of the hon. 
Member for Greenwich ? 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: No. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 


Sin WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he had received any telegram from the 
General Officer commanding in Egypt 
confirming the announcement in the 
newspapers as to the increase of cholera 
among the British troops ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir; I have not received any state- 
ment to-day; but I have telegraphed 
to-day to request that during the preva- 
lence in an acute form of cholera among 
the troops in Egypt I may receive a tele- 
gram every day. Everything that has 
yet been received has been published in 
the newspapers. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any communication had been 
received from the Government of Italy or 
any other Foreign Power in regard to the 
alleged want of adequate precautions by 
England to prevent thespread of cholera? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he thought it would be better for 
the right hon. Gentleman to give Notice 
of the Question, and then he would state 
what communications had been received 
on the subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion relating to Future Negotiations 
with the Suez Canal Company.—( Jr. 
Gladstone. ) 
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MOTION. 
—_—<e Qo 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY (FUTURE 
NEGOTIATIONS), 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to submit to the House 
a Motion of which I have given Notice ; 
and I wish, in the first place, to say that 
there is nothing that I should deprecate 
so much as anything in the nature of an 
irritating debate upon a delicate ques- 
tion ; and I earnestly hope that as I 
shall myself abstain from anything that 
I am conscious can bear an irritating 
character, so others who may follow me 
will reserve themselves, and use careful 
language upon the subject. I do not see 
why there should be any occasion for us 
to import irritating topicsinto the present 
discussion. The question to which I wish 
to draw attention is one of a business and 
commercial character; it is one which I 
think may be, and ought to be, discussed 
in a manner in which we usually dis- 
cuss important questions of that cha- 
racter; and my belief is, that those who 
are anxious and profess themselves to be 
nervous with regard to the consequences 
of any discussion on such a subject are 
entirely in error, and are even conducing 
to cause the danger which they seem to 
apprehend. For my part, I admit there 
is a responsibility, which, of course, lies 
upon every Member of the House, what- 
ever may be his position in the House, 
in discussing questions which affect our 
foreign relations ; but if there is a respon- 
sibility in speaking, so also, I believe, 
there is a responsibility sometimes in 
silence; and I cannot help thinking that 
there is nothing which conduces more 
to misunderstandings than what may be 
called ‘half-understandings. Often and 
often we have seen that where there is 
thought to be a necéssity for practising 
reserve, and for not communicating all 
that might be communicated to the pub- 
lic and to Parliament, it has Tompanee 
that mischief—the very mischief you 
wish to avoid—has resulted from that 
reserve. 

What I wish to do on the present oc- 
casion is to obtain, if I can, from the 
House such a clear expression of opinion 
as shall release the House from the em- 
barrassment which would result from its 
tacit acceptance of the language of some 
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Members of our own Government. Oer- 
tain Ministers have given us to under- 
stand that they recognize as legal and 
binding a right which is claimed on the 
part of the Suez Canal Company to en- 
tire command of the waterway, or to any 
water communication across the Isthmus 
of Suez. [‘‘No, no!”] On the part 
of the House of Commons I wish to put 
in a disclaimer to that contention. I 
heard words of dissent just now. If I 
am wrong in my view—if it is not the 
case that Members of the Government 
have used such language, or if they did 
not intend the language which they used 
to bear the significance I have put upon 
it, then we should have a disclaimer 
and correction from the Government, 
and we should obtain, in the best pos- 
sible form, the object which I myself 
seek. My object is not one of a Party 
character. It is not intended to-fasten 
any reproach upon the Government; it 
is intended to obtain a practical object, 
and to release the House from what I 
think may be a difficult and embarrassing 
position. Hon. Members who sit on 
that side of the House may, I think, do 
us who sit on this side of the House 
the justice to remember that if we had 
desired to make Party capital out of this 
business, and if, regardless of every con- 
sideration, our object had been to throw 
blame on the Government, we might 
have caused very great embarrassment 
to the Government, and we might have 
caused very great danger, I think, to the 
interests of the country at the same 
time, by moving in this question at the 
time that the public mind was not as 
calm as I am happy to think it is now. 
We most cautiously abstained from 
bringing forward the question at a 
moment of irritation, and all I am 
anxious for is, that we should not allow, 
on the other hand, the proper time to 
slip by, and then find ourselves in such 
a position that it would be too late to 
take what we may hereafter think would 
have been necessary steps. 

There has been some doubt expressed 
as to the exact meaning of the terms 
of my Motion. I do not profess to be 
a master of language, and I am not at 
all proud of the construction of my sen- 
tences; but I confess I do not myself 
share—I do not exactly understand—the 
difficulty which seems to have presented 
itself to the minds of a good many Gen- 
tlemen on this subject. The object and 
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intention of my Motion will be realized 
very clearly, if we consider what the ac- 
tual facts of the case are. At the present 
time the Suez Canal Company have in 
existence a Canal, which they have made 
in pursuance of a concession made to 
them by the Rulers of Egypt; and I say, 
once for all, that I use the expression 
* Rulers of Egypt” in order to avoid 
the introduction of any difficult ques- 
tions as to the relative rights of the 
Porte and the Khedive. I may have to 
say a word of distinction hereafter; but 
the principal object I have is to call at- 
tention to the relations of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, whatever that Govern- 
ment may be, and the Directors and 
Company of the Suez Canal. Now, the 
Suez Canal Company hold, under a con- 
cession from the Rulers of Egypt, a cer- 
tain Canal which they have cut from 
Port Said to Suez. There is no question 
whatever as to their having an exclusive 
right to the use and management of 
that Canal; and there is no doubt also 
that they have certain rights, limited 
territorial rights, on either side of the 
Canal—at least, I assume that is so— 
which would enable them somewhat to 
enlarge that Canal. Nobody doubts 
for a moment that they have an exclu- 
sive right and control over their own 
undertaking ; but beyond that it is sug- 
gested that they have not only a right 
over their own Canal, but that they have 
a right to forbid other persons from 
taking steps to make another Canal 
within the same district, which they 
claim to have a monopoly in—that is to 
say, as they describe it, across the Isth- 
mus of Suez. I maintain—and I think I 
am supported by a very considerable 
authority—that they have ao such right 
of exclusion. I maintain that their right 
is a — right only—a right to the 
Canal, and within the limits to which I 
have referred to, and that they have no 
right either to forbid other persons to 
take steps for forming Companies or 
for making operations, always with 
proper authority, in any other part of 
the world, in any other part of Egypt 
in any other part between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, or, in fact, as 
contained within that region—within the 
Isthmus — across the Isthmus of Suez 
itself. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) 
has a. down a Notice of Resolution, in 
which, in substance, he takes exactly the 
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same view as I take. But my object 
in making my Motion in this general 
form was not to make it unnecessarily 
blunt and, perhaps it might be thought, 
offensive ; and I was anxious to couple it 
with an acknowledgment, as a matter of 
course, of the distinct right of the Com- 
pany within the limits of their own con- 
cession. I desire to challenge the claim 
which has been made; and I desire to 
challenge it, because, in the course of 
the transactions which have recently 
taken. place, it is undoubted that more 
than one of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have in public, and in discussions in this 
House, in replying to deputations and 
otherwise, stated it to be their opinion 
that the elaim of the Company to this 
power of exclusion was well-founded. 
I venture to think that if we do not 
clear ourselves from acquiescing in that 
view very serious inconvenience may be 
produced. 

The circumstances of the case are 
these. It is acknowledged—indeed, it 
has recently been pressed upon atten- 
tion by many shipowners —that the com- 
merce has become too large for the 
Canal to carry, and some steps are being 
taken and are urged upon the considera- 
tion both of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of the Direction of the Canal itself 
—steps are being taken or urged upon 
those authorities for the extension and 


_ the increase of the facilities which the 


Canal is now able to afford. Whatever 
your view may be of the exclusive 
power of the Company, this at least is 
clear—that technically, at all events, the 
Company cannot get the land and powers 
which are necessary for the construction 
of an additional Canal without going to 
the Rulers of Egypt for that purpose. 
What I wish to point out is, that if 
they so go with this claim of theirs still 
remaining, and with the endorsement 
which it has received, or appears to have 
received, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Rulers of Egypt, to 
whom the application will be made, will 
be placed in a very serious dilemma, 
because if the Khedive, on being applied 
to for the purpose of giving additional 
concessions, should say that he was in- 
disposed to give them and would grant 
no more, he would be regarded, and 
would feel that he was regarded, as a sort 
of dog in the manger, as one interfering 
with the development of commerce and 
as guilty of an unfriendly action. But, 
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on the other hand, if he were to grant 
those concessions—with the claim of the 
Company to this exclusive monopoly still 
to the fore—without making some con- 
ditions for the benefit of commerce, he 
might be equally reproached for having 
sacrificed interests which ought to have 
been protected, and which there was an 
opportunity of protecting. It is, there- 
fore, important, on all grounds, that he 
should know whether or not this claim 
is admitted as a legal and technical 
claim. I hope the House will bear in 
mind the great distinction between a 
legal and technical claim and a moral 
claim. I should be the last person to 
dispute, or try to water down, the strong 
moral claim which the promoters of the 
Suez Canal Company have upon the 
consideration of all the world, and not 
least upon the people of this country. I 
do not wish, in the slightest degree, to 
disparage the Company, and certainly not 
M. de Lesseps; but I am anxious that 
we should try to test, and should not 
lightly admit, this claim to a legal and 
technical right, which seems to me a 
most embarrassing claim to acknow- 
ledge, and one which, if admitted, would 
render it much less likely that we 
should come to an amicable conclusion. 
The right hon. Gentleman has stated 
to-night, as he has on more than one oc- 
casion, that as matters now stand, time 
should be left to shipowners and mem- 
bers of the commercial community to 
consider the position in which they are 
placed, and the best course to be taken 
to attain the object they have in view. I 
desire also that time should be given 
for consideration, and that it should be 
given fairly. But let us not go into 
that consideration without knowing how 
we stand in the matter of our legal 
position. I do not think it would be 
possible for shipowners and others fairly 
to consider this question, and exercise 
what the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood) calls “‘ freedom of judgment ”’ 
in this matter, if it is left without any 
further explanation than it has now re- 
ceived. The hon. Member for Hull must 
allow me to remind him—for I suppose 
I may assume the correctness of the re- 
port of the deputation of shipowners to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—that 
he made a claim very similar to that 
which he now proposes to make in his 
Amendment to my Resolution—namely, 
that the question of the legal and tech- 
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nical position of the Company, and its 
right to exclude other persons from the 
Isthmus, should be left an open question, 
and that he was immediately answered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who said—‘‘ Yes; but it cannot be left 
as an open question. It is a question 
which we have decided in our own 
minds; it is a question which must be 
considered as concluded.” There is an 
assumption that the legal right exists. 
Both the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Prime Minister have, on more 
than one occasion, stated that this Pro- 
visional Agreement was an Agreement 
which they should not have thought of 
recommending, were it not for the legal 
and technical right they recognized in 
the Company. And, therefore, I say 
that it is of great importance that we 
should endeavour as far as possible to 
clear our minds, and to be actually free 
in our judgment upon this matter. 

Now, Sir, I do not mean to detain the 
House with any lengthened review of 
the history of the Suez Canal and its 
transactions. I shall be very brief. The 
first concession was made in November, 
1854. It was made by the then Viceroy 
of Egypt to M. de Lesseps, and it is in 
that concession that in the first instance 
are to be found the two words upon 
which so much stress has been laid, and 
upon the meaning of which so much 
argument turns —I mean the words 
“* pouvoir exclusif.’ That was the form 
of words used by Said Pasha in the con- 
cession conferring upon M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps the exclusive power of con- 
stituting and directing a Company for 
the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez. It 
was followed by some general provisions 
intended to form the basis of the whole 
design. Remember, that at the time 
when that concession was granted, the 
queion of the great work of cutting a 

anal through the Isthmus was one 
which had been discussed in general by 
others, and in particular between M. de 
Lesseps and the Viceroy of Egypt. 
There had been other proposals which 
had been more or less advanced—not, 
perhaps, fully advanced then—but there 
were other ideas and projects afloat at 
the time, and which had been brought 
more or less to the notice of the Viceroy, 
especially the scheme of M. de Talibot, 
the distinguished French engineer, for 
making a communication between the 
Sweet Water Canal and the Nile. It 
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was the intention of the Vieeroy to show 
that he gave his confidence entirely to 
M. de Lesseps. After hearing M. de 
Lesseps’ views of the possibility and 
importance of the enterprize which he 
contemplated—thatis, of cutting through 
the Isthmus—and having concluded that 
it was a matter which ought to be under- 
taken, he entrusted M. de Lesseps with 
the whole power of proceeding with the 
undertaking, to the exclusion of all 
other persons. And that was a most im- 
portant concession, because it dealt with 
the real difficulty which M. de Lesseps 
felt he had to contend with. I imagine 
that M. de Lesseps, having considered 
the engineering obstacles of the project, 
and got the best advice he could, and 
having himself studied it carefully for 
a long time, was not greatly alarmed by 
the physical difficulties he had to en- 
counter. He would feel that if he was 
once in plain sailing, and if he was once 
able fairly to grapple with his task, he 
would be able to accomplish it. But 
what he did feel to be a difficulty, no 
doubt, was the difficulty of getting the 
means that he wished to employ fairly 
to work. He proposed to proceed by 
the establishment of a Company. But 
by what means was he to get that Com- 
pany into existence? What difficulties 
had he to contend with? He had to 
contend, first, with the general inere- 
dulity with which his great plan was 
met. He had to contend with the direct 
opposition of great and powerful in- 
fluences, and among them no less an 
influence than that of the Prime Minis- 
ter of England himself. He had to 
contend, of course, with the rival schemes 
which might be afloat, and with all 
those difficulties of a financial charac- 
ter which must necessarily attend the 
launching of so great an enterprize; 
and that to which M. de Lesseps—we 
have plenty of evidence of it in his own 
words—attached by far the greatest im- 
portance was this—that he should have 
such plenary power given to him to con- 
struct and work his Canal that he could 
resist and push aside any interference 
that might be put in his way after the 
Company had been formed. Now, I have 
various proofs that that was his view; 
but there is one to which I may, per- 
haps, be allowed especially to draw 
attention. I take this as an extract 
from a letter which was written by M. 
de Lesseps on the 2nd of January, 1855, 
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He, speaking then to a confidential 
frieond—a relative of his own in Paris— 
says— 

“My ambition, I confess, is to be the only 

m (le seul) to manage the threads of this 

immense enterprize up to the moment when it 
can go on freely of itself. In a word, I do not 
wish to accept conditions from anyone; my 
object is to impose them all.” 
Writing a few months later, in April, 
he uses some very remarkable expres- 
sions. He says—his correspondent was 
in Paris— 

‘* You tell me of the agitations and the pre- 
tensions of some financiers. What constitutes 
my chief strength against them is my position 
asthe holder of the exclusive powers (chargé 
des pouvoirs exclusife) of the Viceroy. In the 


. face of certain movements (agéssements), I have 


always to support me the Prince, who after all 
(en definitive), is the master of the house (le 
maitre de la maison), whereas if he had made me 
grantee (concessionnaire) before the formation of 
the Company, he would have, so to speak, aban- 
doned his rights, and I should have had less 
strength to resist the encroachments of Goyern- 
ments and speculators. When I conceived the 
idea of getting powers given to me instead of 
a concession, 1 was not aware that the same 
idea had occurred to Prince Louis Napoleon,” 
&e., &e. 

Now, Sir, I consider that an extremely 
important piece of evidence, and I could 
quote other phrases and passages to 
the same effect. It is clear and signi- 
ficeant evidence as to what he meant by 
the pouvoir exelusif for which he had 
applied, and which was granted him. 
It was a power to set aside all inter- 
ference. How did he doit? By show- 
ing all who attempted to interfere that 
they were not interfering with him, 
because he was not the concessionnaire, but 
with the Ruler of Egypt, ‘‘ the master of 
the house,” as he expressed it, and in 
whose name M. de Lesseps claimed to 
act. I need not go at all into the steps 
which M. de Lesseps took in order to 
push forward the constitution of his 
Oompany. Suffice it to say that it took 
four years from the time of the conces- 
sion in November, 1854, until in No- 
vember, 1858, he was able to say that 
the Company was constituted. Anyone 
acquainted with the movement from M. 
de Lesseps’ account of his own pro- 
ceedings, or from the records of others, 
will see that he was constantly under 
difficulties, and constantly obliged to 
take sudden decisions upon his own re- 
sponsibility, and if he had not had the 
pouvoir exelusif he could not have called 
the Company into existence. I have dwelt 
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upon that point for some tithe, bevause 
it has been said that it is incredible 
that such great power could have been 
given or would have been necessary for 
the mere Ly me of constituting a Com- 
pany, and that, therefore, it must have 
had reference to something else. Let me 
tell the House what is the effect and 
meaning of the claim which is now put 
forward to a monopoly. It does not 
merely mean that M. de Lesseps and his 
Company, of which weare ourselves mem- 
bers, and among whose Directors we have 
representatives, have a right to say to any 
body of gentlemen associated for the 
purpose of forming another Canal— 
‘*You must not come here; we have 
nothing to do with you; we have an 
exclusive right to this land, and we keep 
you off.” No; it does not only mean 
that; but it means that the Khedive 
himself has parted with his right of 
giving to any body, or of executing him- 
self, any work which he may think ne- 
cessary, or that may be proved necessary, 
for the extension of the Canal, without 
the consent of the Suez Canal Company. 
That is a very serious contention, for 
the rights. affected are not as between 
one body of capitalists and another ; but 
you are claiming that a particular body 
of capitalists shall have the right to con- 
trol and limit the Ruler of a country 
himself in a matter deeply affecting the 
interests of that country. Such a claim 
ought not to be maintained, and cannot 
be supported, except on the clearest evi- 
dence showing that it was the intention 
of those who made the concessién to 
grant this vast power. Not only must 
you have evidence that it was their in- 
tention; but you must have some evi- 
dence that they had the right — the 
moral right, at least—to give such a 
power. But the evidence to which I 
have called attention, and the relations 
which existed between M. de Lesseps 
and the Khedive at the beginning of the 
negotiations, seem to prove conclusively 
that the Viceroy never intended to part 
with his own power of making a new 
Canal, when he gave M. de Lesseps this 
power to form a Company for the execu- 
tion of a particular project. You may 
say, and say truly—‘‘ The possibility of 
a future extension of the Canal being re- 
quired wasa question not contemplated at 
the time ;”” but you have no evidence to 
show how the difficulty was to be met 
if such @ case should arise. According 
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to the doctrine of the Government, it 
could not be met by the existing Com- 
pany, because they have not the ne- 
cessary concession ; and it could not be 
met by anybody else, because the exist- 
ing Company stops the way. So you 
come to this—that the Porte, or the Khe- 
dive, or whoever you may treat with as 
the Ruler of the country, is entirely in 
the hands of the Directors of the Suez 
Canal Company, and cannot, by any 
possibility, take any independent action. 
That is such a state of things that, be- 
fore you can admit it, you want the 
clearest possible evidence that it was in- 
tended to exist. But do you find any- 
where in any of the concessions any 
negative words whatever? You find 
powers given in more than one document 
as to what the Company may do; but 
nowhere, though grants are made to them 
of lands, and though powers and every 
sort of facility are given for carrying on 
their operations—never anywhere do 
you find even a suggestion that there 
was an intention to give a monopoly. 
Nor do I think that in any of the pro- 
spectuses which M. de Lesseps issued at 
the time, and in which he naturally set 
forth the advantages of the Company in 
the best colours he could, nor, I say, in 
those prospectuses do you find any claim 
of this sort advanced. We have cer- 
tainly, in the absence of any negative 
words of the kind, in the absence of any 
claim put forward by those who naturally 
would put it forward, good grounds for 
hesitating before we admit a claim of 
which we never heard anything until 
about a year ago. It was not till last 
September, as far as I remember—I 
may be wrong—that M. de Lesseps 
made any claim of this kind. At all 
events, no such claim has ever been 
brought under the notice of Parliament 
until the present time ; and that is what 
makes me so anxious that now, on the 
first occasion when we have the matter 
legitimately before us, we should not 
let it go by and slide without taking 
any notice of it, because our silence 
must necessarily be construed into an 
assent. We have the opinions of two 
Ministers, andI presume of the Govern- 
ment generally, in favour of this claim ; 
and there is also, we are told, an opinion 
that has been given by the Law Officers 
of the Crown in support of it. I desire, 
of course, to speak with the greatest 
respect of the opinion of the Law Offi. 
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cers of the Crown ; but it is impossible 
not to feel that, however right the prac- 
tice may be, and however good the 
grounds for it may be, it is a very 
great disadvantage that the Law Off- 
cers’ opinions cannot be brought for- 
ward and quoted in the House, be- 
cause of the professional rule which pro- 
hibits their publication. We are, in 
consequence, left very much in the dark 
about their views. We do not know 
what was the case that was submitted 
to them, and we do not even know the 
time when their opinion was given. We 
therefore do not know whether, when it 
was given, there was still time enough 
to act upon it, or whether it was asked 
for after a decision had already been 
arrived at. But, as against the opinions 
of the Law Officers, which we have not 
seen, there are some opinions—and opi- 
nions of considerable weight—which we 
have seen, and of which we have an op- 
portunity of judging. There is the very 
strong opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Horace Davey), who holds, I be- 
lieve, as high a position among the legal 
authorities of this country as any man 
who can be named; there is the opinion 
of Mr. Underdown, who has a very 
high reputation in matters of this kind; 
there is the opinion of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), who was 
consulted by a body of shipowners quite 
independently of the other gentlemen to 
whom I have referred ; and there is the 
opinion of Mr. Mark Napier, who has 

so considered this matter very deeply. 
Then I amin a position to state that my 
noble and learned Friend Earl Cairns 
takes the same view, and that he cannot 
consent to believe that this power exists 
inthe Company. He very clearly states 
that which I have endeavoured to put 
before the House, that he cannot see in 
this concession anything beyond the 
grant of a power to constitute and form 
the Company, and that he cannot con- 
ceive it possible that the Khedive or the 
Viceroy could have given authority, or 
did by those words give authority, which 
would prevent him from proceeding him- 
self with any other work of the kind 
that might be necessary. 

I hope that those whom I am ad- 
dressing will not suppose that when 
I use these arguments I desire to 
make a case against the Company in 4 
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hostilemanner. I only wish to clear up 
our rights. It is much better that these 
rights should be eleared up; and when 
it is understood how far we are bound 
and how far we are free, let us act to- 
wards the Company in a spirit of wise 
liberality as our dutydemands. My be- 
lief is that what has to be done had far 
better be done through the agency, and 
with the co-operation, and through the 
intervention of the Canal Company, 
which has such a position, such advan- 
tages, and such a credit in the country. 
But that is if you are able to obtain 
proper and sufficient security that what 
will be done is the right thing. But if 
you throw away your greatest weapon, 
your greatest lever—that is to say, the 
natural leverage of competition—if you 
sacrifice that in favour of monopoly, 
you must either get into some quarrel or 
difficulty with the Company, or submit 
to whatever terms they may choose to 
propose. 

The history of the case is this. The 
first concession was granted in the year 
1855. In 1856 M. de Lesseps made a 
preliminary Report to the Viceroy, lay- 
ing down the principles upon which he 
would proceed. The Viceroy thereupon 
granted him a concession in detail, and 
at the same time sanctioned the Statutes 
which were intended to be Statutes of 
the Company. In one of the Statutes, 
among the objects for which a general 
meeting of the shareholders must be 
called ‘is mentioned a power of ‘“ fusion 
with other enterprizes.” That rather 
points in a direction contrary to the 
exclusive claim. In 1858 the Company 
was constituted. It must be remem- 
bered that the grants that were made 
under its original concession were grants 
of a very large and important character. 
These grants were, in fact, for a very 
different enterprize—for a very much 
larger and more important enterprize 
—than that which was ultimately sanc- 
tioned. Not only was there to be a Salt 
Water Canal from Port Said to Suez, 
but there was also to be a Sweet Water 
Canal, which was to connect the other 
Canal with the Nile; and power was 
to be given, and large concessions of 
land were to be given, to the Company 
in connection with that Sweet Water 
Canal. The result of that great scheme 
was, that strong remonstrances were made 
on the part of other countries against 
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was pointed out that such a concession 
might lead to the most inconvenient 
political results. Representations were 
made on the part of the maritime na- 
tions interested in the Canal, in view of 
the proposed action of the Company, 
which ultimately led to the retrocession 
of the Sweet Water Canal to the 
Egyptian Government; and it then be- 
came necessary that there should be a 
revised concession. The revised conces- 
sion was not made till the beginning of 
1866; and when it was made by the 
Egyptian Government it was remitted to 
the Porte for approval and ratification,and 
ultimately it received the sanction of the 
Porte. That isthe concession under which 
M. de Lesseps formed the Suez Canal 
Oompany, and under which the latter 
hold their lands and made the Canal. 
Now, that was a complete concession, 
and it was a concession in virtue of 
which certain powers were given to the 
Company by the Egyptian Rulers, which 
powers were confirmed by the authori- 
ties of the Porte. If I may be per- 
mitted to do so, I should wish to call 
attention for a few minutes to a matter 
which may not, at first sight, appear to 
be quite germane to the subject I am 
discussing ; but yet, in my view, it hasa 
considerable bearing upon it. The Suez 
Canal was opened in 1869. Just at first 
it seemed not to be going on very well ; 
but after a short time the attention of 
this and of other maritime nations was 
more particularly directed to the route, 
and they began to build ships expressly 
constructed to pass through the Canal. 
The result was that a very great increase 
in the traffic through the Canal took 
place. Notice was then taken that the 
Suez Canal Company were making 
exorbitant charges upon the vessels 
that passed through the Canal; and a 
dispute arose as to the correct method 
of measuring the tonnage of the ships 
upon which the charge for the use of the 
Canal was based. Upon that the Com- 
pany claimed to have a right to make 
the charge they did under the terms of 
their concession, and they maintained 
that right. At that time the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and Earl Granville 
were in Office, and they had a great 
deal of correspondence with the Com- 
pany and with ‘our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople upon the subject. The dis- 
pute, which threatened to become a 
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ference of the Representatives of the 
maritime nations at Constantinople ; and 
that Conference arrived at a certain de- 
cision with regard to the right mode of 
measuring the tonnage and of fixing the 
amount of the charge to be made under 
the terms of the concession. There are 
two passages in the despatches sent by 
Earl Granville at that time to which I 
should wish to call attention. One is 
comparatively unimportant; but in it 
Earl Granville states that the British 
Government could not admit the claim 
of the Company to construe the terms 
of its own concession. To the second 
and the more important despatch I 
desire to call particular attention, for 
this reason. Some little time ago my 
noble Friend Lord Salisbury, in the 
course of a discussion upon this sub- 
ject in ‘‘ another place,” spoke of the 
Suez Canal as a highway of nations, and 
questioned the power or right of any 
nation to stop or impede the traffic 
through such a highway under any pre- 
tence without the consent of other na- 
tions. My noble Friend was thereupon 
immediately taken to task very sharply 
by the Lord Chancellor, who remarked 
that the case of an artificial Canal cut 
through a piece of land by a private 
Company was very different from the 
cases suggested bymynoble Friend. The 
passage I am about to read occurs ina 
despatch sent on the 3rd of March, 1873, 
by Earl Granville to our Ambassador in 
Constantinople, in which the question 
was raised as to the right of the Com- 
pany to construe their own concession, 
and to determine the method in which 
the tonnage should be measured ; and 
reference was made to the suggestion 
that had been made, and which was 
rather approved at Constantinople, that 
it was in the power o* the Porte to 
authorize the Company to make what- 
ever charge they pleased. Earl Gran- 
ville, in referring to these claims, said— 
‘*Her Majesty’s Government do not in the 
slightest degree impugn the right of the Porte 
to increase the dues. . . . The Company is, as 
Her Majesty’s Government consider, Egyptian, 
and the rights over it of the Porte are un- 
doubted. Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
feel confident that the Turkish Government 
cannot but be sensible of the equitable con- 
sideration which is due from the Porte to the 
¢ maritime ‘interests which are concerned. 

y the Firman of 1866 the Porte solemnly en- 
dorsed the concession of 1856, on the faith of 
which numbers of vessels have been constructed 
in France, England, and elsewhere, for traffic 
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through the Canal, which has thus become one 
of the highways of the world ”—Lord Salis- 
bury’s own expression, borrowed, perhaps, from 
this—‘‘the obstruction of which, by the im- 
position of an excessive toll, would be an injury 
to commerce, which Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot believe that the Porte would willingly 
inflict, and against which every nation would 
be driven to protest.” 

My object in calling attention to these 
observations is this—I think that we 
cannot look upon this matter as one 
that can be laid at rest, as being en- 
tirely between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Suez Canal Company, 
irrespective of the interests of the mari- 
time nations. 

My object in calling attention to this 
matter to-day is, that I am very earn- 
estly desirous of impressing upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the great im- 
portance of so conducting any futuro 
negotiations in reference to this sub- 
ject as to avoid, by being early wise, 
any possible collision taking place here- 
after in connection with a protest from 
maritime nations. My belief is, that 
in these matters the first loss is the 
best, and that the earlier the point 
is cleared up the better for all par- 
ties, and that this idea of leaving the 
question to stand Over, in order that 
time may solve it, is not the best mode 
of dealing with it. Depend upon it 
that this is not a matter which we 
can afford to trifle with. In my opi- 
nion, it is possible at this moment to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement ; 
and I am sure that all classes and 
interests in this country will combine 
to assist the Government in bringing 
about a settlement of a matter which 
so deeply interests us all. I am quite 
sure that such a settlement can be 
brought about without offending the 
sensitiveness or the susceptibilities of 
anybody. I do not think, therefore, 
that we should be taking a wise course 
if we were to neglect the opportunity, 
and were to endeavour to put the ques- 
tion aside for the moment. I have placed 
a Notice upon the Paper, which I think 
puts the case in a satisfactory manner. 

do not, however, say that there may 
not be other ways of attaining the object 
I have in view. My first object is to in- 
vite Parliament to pass a Resolution 
denying the right claimed by M. de 
Lesseps, and the other is to make a de- 
claration which shall fully and_ effec- 
tually reserve our freedom of judgment 
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in this matter. What is the object of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood), which the Govern- 
ment tell us they mean to accept? It 
will not leave us our freedom of judg- 
ment in the matter ; it will merely main- 
tain the freedom of action of the Go- 
vernment; and, therefore, I can fully 
understand why they give their assent 
to an Amendment which might actually 
have been drawn by one of themselves. 
I cannot understand the hon. Member 
for Hull placing such an Amendment on 
the Paper after the rebuke which he re- 
ceived the other day from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who told him that there 
was no freedom of judgment possible in 
the matter, and that we were tied hand 
and foot in reference to it. How the 
hon. Member can be satisfied by simply 
negativing my Resolution, which de- 
clines to recognize the validity of the 
claim of M. de Lesseps, and, in substi- 
tution for it, to say— 


‘‘This House desires to maintain its entire 
freedom of judgment in regard to all matters 
connected with the question of water commu- 
nication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea; and this House, in consequence, de- 
clines to pass any Resolution as to future nego- 
tiations or proceedings respecting the same,” 
is a matter that really puzzles me very 
much. What is the meaning of that 
Resolution? I do not understand why 
we should pass a Resolution to say that 
we will not pass a Resolution. It would 
have been much simpler to have moved 
an Amendment of a different character, 
such as the Previous Question; but I 
must point out to the hon. Member that 
his present Amendment is totally incon- 
sistent with his former protests against 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Ido not wish to detain the House longer, 
and I hope that I have succeeded in stat- 
ing what my anxiety is in this matter 
without saying anything that is offen- 
sive or irritating—a thing which it is far 
from my wish to do. My desire is earn- 
estly to impress upon the Government 
that they should take this matter into 
consideration, and that they should do 
their best, as far as they can, to relieve 
us from the difficulty in which they them- 
selves have placed us, so that we shall 
no longer run the risk of the same thing 
happening again which happened, or 
rather which so nearly happened, the 
other day. Do not let them, in any 
future negotiations in reference to this 
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subject into which they may have to 
enter, enter into them with this clo 
round their necks, or, if they do, let it 
be made clear that it is a clog which the 
nation and the House of Commons are 
not content to place upon them; because, 
if we do not do so, we shall find ourselves 
in exactly the same difficulty as that in 
which we were a short time ago, and 
we shall be driven into making a bad 
arrangement because of a claim which 
we do not accept, and yet which we 
admit is binding upon us. I beg to 
move the Resolution which stands in 
my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that, in any negotiations 
or proceedings with reference to the Suez Canal 
Company to which Her Majesty may be a party, 
She will, while respecting the undoubted rights 
of the Company ia regard of their own conces- 
sion, decline to recognise any claim on their part 
to such @ monopoly as would exclude the possi- 
bility of competition on the part of other under- 
takings, designed for the purpose of opening a 
water communication between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea.”—(Sir Stafford North- 
eote.) 


Mr. NORWOOD, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment— 

“That this House desires to maintain its 
entire freedom of judgment in regard to all 
matters connected with the question of water 
communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea; and this House, in conse- 
quence, declines to pass any Resolution as 
to future negotiations or proceedings respect- 
ing the same,” 
said, that he had listened with much 
interest to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because he had been greatly 
exercised in his own mind to discover 
the real scope and meaning of the Re- 
solution. The question he had put to 
himself was— Why should the House be 
called upon to rush into the presence of 
Her Majesty with advice in reference to 
a state of affairs which did not exist, 
and which there was no likelihood of 
existing? Why should Her Majesty be 
asked to preserve the rights of the coun- 
try in respect to claims which had never 
been preferred? When and where had 
M. de Lesseps asserted his exclusive 
right to create water communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea? He wasaware that M. de Lesseps 
claimed the exclusive right of construct- 
ing a Canal through the Isthmus of Suez; 
but he had not learned that he had 
claimed the right to make a Canal 
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through the Delta or through Pales- 
tine. Although he did not agree with 
every statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, much of what he said met with 
his approval, and it appeared to him that 
his own Amendment attained similar re- 
sults to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but by different means. But 
the great distinction between the two 
was that, whereas the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Resolution asked the House to 
do something, his Amendment called 
upon them to do nothing. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman was in a 
widely different position from that which 
he occupied. The right hon. Gentleman 
was the Leader of the Opposition, while 
he, a private Member, represented a 
constituency of merchants and ship- 
owners ; and, though not unmindful of 
higher considerations, he confessed that 
the object which he sought was, in the 
main, a commercial object. He said, 
on behalf of the commercial community 
of England—“ Give breathing time for 
the relations between this country and 
France to settle down; allow us to con- 
sider our position; permit misunder- 
standings to be removed ; allow time for 
mercantile men of both countries to ar- 
rive, if possible, at a solution.”” There- 
fore it was that he asked the House to 
abstain from committing itself to any 
opinion whatever on the question of com- 
munication between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the question was 
one of great delicacy, and ought to be 
approached with great care. Yet the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone into a 
hypercritical, historical, and argumenta- 
tive examination of the position which 
M. de Lesseps and the Company held 
since the first concession was given. 
Now, that was exactly the course of 
argument he declined to follow, because 
it was precluded by the terms of his 
Amendment. He contended that this was 
not the time for the discussion of the dis- 
putable questions raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had accused him of inconsistency. 
But he had been guilty of no inconsis- 
tency. He had carefully protected him- 
self, both when he headed a deputa- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and in his Amendment, from expressing 
an opinion as to the rights of M. de 
Lesseps. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the House was compromised in the 
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matter; but he contended that it was 
not compromised in any way whatever. 
When had the House expressed an 
opinion on the subject, or when had the 
Government submitted any step taken 
in the late negotiations to the judgment 
of the House? The House ought care- 
fully to abstain from pronouncing a de- 
cision on the question. He was anxious 
to take that opportunity to remove cer- 
tain misconceptions which appeared to 
have grown up, not alone in England, 
but in France, and had caused a special 
feeling of irritation in Paris. He be- 
lieved that the true feeling of the Eng- 
lish mercantile community had been al- 
together misunderstood. People talked 
as if the controversy were one which only 
affected shipping and shipowners. But 
it ought to be remembered that though 
shipowners were brought into immediate 
contact with the Canal, the charges im- 
posed did not fall ultimately on the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, but on the 
consumers. When the first disappoint- 
ment as to the Agreement came upon us, 
a very injudicious tone was adopted by 
certain gentlemen and traders on the 
subject. There were two meetings in 
the City to which he would especially 
refer—namely, at Lloyd’s and the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Very tall language 
was employed ; and even the worthy 
Alderman who sat for the City of London 
(Mr. Cotton) expressed himself in terms 
which he was sure his hon. Friend had 
since regretted. Reference had been 
made at those meetings te the position 
this country occupied in Egypt —as 
though that position would justify them 
in disregarding the rights or property of 
the Suez CanalCompany. He wished at 
once to repudiate the slightest desire on 
the part of any honest British merchant 
to acquire by any means, except the 
fairest and most honourable, any control 
over, or interference with, the property 
of the Suez Canal Company. What 
had been the actual course of events? 
When a deputation of merchants and 
shipowners waited on Lord Granville, the 
shipowners went one step further than 
the merchants, and expressed their desire 
for a second Canal to be constructed 
with British money and under British 
management. Lord Granville replied on 
that occasion that when a definite plan 
was submitted to the Government they 
would consider it. The shipowners im- 
mediately called a meeting, appointed a 
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Committee, and raised £10,000 for sur- 
veys and preliminary expenses. But, 
before taking a single step, they de- 
cided to ascertain the precise posi- 
tion of M. de Lesseps, and a case was 
submitted to eminent counsel, who ad- 
vised that M. de Lesseps had no exclu- 
sive right to pierce the Isthmus with a 
Canal. At that time there was a rumour 
that the Government were negotiating 
with the Oanal Company; and he 
(Mr. Norwood) addressed Questions to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, asking him whether 
the rumour was true, and requesting 
him to give a definite assurance that no 
binding arrangement should be made 
without due consultation and the approval 
of the House. The moment the Prime 
Minister’s reply was made known to the 
shipowners they suspended further ac- 
tion. When the Agreement by the Go- 
vernment was laid before the House and 
the country, no doubt a strong feeling of 
disappointment was generally expressed 
throughout the commercial community. 
But that feeling was not of the uncom- 
promising character which had been 
attributed to it. The resolutions passed 
at the Council of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce and at public meet- 
ings in the great towns were couched in 
moderate language. At Liverpool, for 
example, the Chamber of Commerce 
urged the expediency of re-opening the 
negotiations with a view to better terms 
being secured, and similar resolutions 
were passed by Chambers of Commerce 
at Edinburgh, Wolverhampton, Bir- 
mingham, and Newcastle. The principle 
of making the reduction in charges de- 
pendent on increase in profits was ap- 
proved, subject to amendment of detail ; 
and the chief objection to the Agreement 
was the absence of British representation 
and control commensurate with our in- 
terest in and the assistance to be given 
to the new Canal. It had been said 
that the issue of this matter in the 
withdrawal of the Agreement between 
the Government and the Suez Canal 
Company was now bitterly regretted by 
the shipowners; but he differed alto- 
gether from that opinion. Indeed, he 
thought the Government showed much 
wisdom in the course they adopted, and 
also great dignity in the manner in 
which they announced their decision to 
the country and the House. The Go- 
vernment took up their position with 
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the universal concurrence of mercantile 
men; but the right hon. Gentleman 
made much of the point that the Govern- 
ment committed themselves and the 
country, when they announced their be- 
lief that M. de Lesseps had an exclusive 
right with reference to the Isthmus of 
Suez. In that House he occupied the 
position of a private Member. He was 
not in the confidence of the Government; 
but it struck him that possibly the Prime 
Minister might consider that the posi- 
tion of the Government of a country like 
England was not precisely that of a mere 
“honest broker.” He could imagine 
the Government reasoning that this great 
country, interested more than any other 
in the world in the maintenance of good 
faith, ought to be extremely careful 
when they disputed the validity of docu- 
ments. ‘Their merchants held property 
in every clime. Many held concessions 
of the greatest importance embodied in 
written language. Might there not be 
something higher and more important 
than a mere temporary advantage over 
the Suez Canal Company ?—that of hold- 
ing up astandard of the highest commer- 
cial morality, and declaring our unwill- 
ingness, except on the clearest reasons, 
to challenge unnecessarily the validity 
of the acquisition held by our neighbours. 
He thought there was considerable force 
in the view he had expressed. It might, 
however, be entirely disavowed, and he 
might say it was a view which he, as a 
private Member, should not hold or ask 
the House to adopt. He wished the 
House to reserve to itself complefe free- 
dom in this matter. He thought Go- 
vernment would have been wise had 
they not negotiated through their own 
British Directorate. These gentlemen 
had been long under the influence of M. 
de Lesseps, and scarcely understood the 
mercantile feeling of this country on the 
matter. They might, too, have taken into 
their confidence such mercantile gentle- 
men as they could trust. He wished to 
point out how much was lost by suc- 
cessive Governments in not sufficiently 
consulting their followers of the rank 
and file. He had watched proceedings 
in the House for many years, and he 
was of opinion that one-half of the time 
of the House had been wasted, and one- 
half the blunders committed, because 
Gentlemen in high Office had not con- 
sulted sufficiently with those beneath 
them, In the serene heights of Office, 
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and surrounded by all the talent of their 
Party, Ministers too often overlooked 
the scattered grains of experience which 
might be found onthe back Bench of both 
sides. He did not consider that the com- 
mercial position of this country in refer- 
ence tothe matters in question was at all 
of a hopeless or unsatisfactory character. 
Indeed, he believed that the negotiations 
and that very debate would clear away 
misconceptions, and would really tend 
to bring about a fair and honourable 
understanding. Whether they were able 
to make a bargain with M. de Lesseps 
and the Canal Company was one thing ; 
but what he did say was that they 
were not helpless and hopeless in 
the event of his exclusive right being 
maintained. In the first place, there 
were no fewer than three schemes for 
communication between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea. One was a 
scheme for starting from Alexandria 
and passing by Cairo to the Red Sea; 
another would start from Damietta ; and 
the third, which he was himself inclined 
to favour, would effect a communication 
through Palestine from Acre to Akabar. 
There were other solutions. Was it 
altogether impossible for the British 
nation to buy up French interests in the 
Canal and make it British? Would it 
be impossible to persuade the maritime 
nations of Europe, who had an interest 
in this Canal, to purchase shares in pro- 
portion to their interest in such a scheme, 
and to place the Canal under interna- 
tional management and control? No 
doubt the Canal was a wonderful con- 
venience to the trade of the East, as a 
short cut, especially to Bombay and other 
Indian ports; but so far as the Austra- 
lian Colonies—the trade of which would 
develop enormously — were concerned, 
with sufficient coaling stations, they 
could be reached almost as speedily 
by the Cape route. When they had 
these coaling stations, a proper class 
of ships, and proper engines, it would 
be perfectly possible—the difference 
in the two routes being only a few 
hundred miles—to carry on the commu- 
nication without going through the Suez 
Canal at all. Again, by piercing the 
Isthmus of Panama M. de Lesseps would 
provide an alternative route to a portion 
of our Eastern trade. They were not, 
therefore, so much at the mercy of the 
Company as some were inclined to 
think ; but were they still without hope 
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that a rational and sati agree- 
ment with the Company would be ar- 
rived at? He was not without hope. 
He knew something of M. de Lesseps, 
and he believed no man was better able 
to comprehend the advantage which 
must accrue from the co-operation of 
England. Suppose the mercantile voice 
of this country said to M. de Lesseps— 
‘‘We respect your genius; we admire 
your determination, and the pertinacity 
which overcame great difficulties. We 
admit that to France must belong the 
honour of the inception of the Canal. 
We admit we declined to join. Do not 
force us into an alternative route, be- 
cause British ecommerce must and will 
find that, if there are not proper con- 
cessions. Let us second your efforts ; let 
us put another garland upon your brow. 
Admit us into full partnership. Give 
us one-half of the administration, and 
one-half of the responsibility.” He had 
little doubt as to the response. He 
could see bases for a fair arrangement. 
Why should not M. de Lesseps continue 
President for life, and an Englishman 
and a Frenchman alternately succeed 
him? Then, the Committees should be 
partly French and partly English. Eng- 
land and France had stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the Alma heights, and it 
would be a grander sight to see them 
jointly protecting a maritime highway 
that would last as long as the fabric of 
the Globe. He doubted whether the 
question of M. de Lesseps’ exclusive 
right could be decided by English law- 
yers solely; and considered that if it 
was to be decided at all it must be done 
by an international body of jurists. We 
were disposed too much to ignore the 
interest of other maritime countries in 
the Suez Canal. It was true we owned 
four-fifths of the ships passing ; but by 
no means four-fifths of the cargoes. 
Odessa, Trieste, Venice, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, even Havre, were greatly bene- 
fited by the opening of the Canal, and a 
large amount of the cargoes carried in 
English bottoms were owned by France, 
Russia, Italy, and Germany. As a 
merchant anxious to secure the in- 
terests of his constituents and his 
countrymen generally, he recommended 
the House not to follow the advice of 
the Leader of the Opposition, for, to use 
the irreverent language of a Conserva- 
tive journal, as well might a claim be 
asserted to the monopoly of the North 
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Pole as to the territories referred to in 
the Motion of the right hon. Baronet. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Of 
course, the Motion includes the Isthmus 
of Suez. . 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he was bound 
to examine the Motion in the terms in 
which it stood on the Paper. He trusted 
that he had made out a case to show 
that in the highest sense of international 
polities the House should adopt the 
Amendment he begged to propose, and 
refuse to bind itself by an expression of 
opinion on this matter. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER, in se- 
conding the Amendment, said, he 
thought this question should be left 
at rest for a period. The Resolution 
moved by the right hon. Baronet had 
his support in almost every particular ; 
but he could not approach it from his 
point of view, in that he had endea- 
voured to impart into it a Party feeling. 
The mercantile and shipping interests 
throughout the country had expressed 
a strong opinion that whatever might 
occur this question should not be per- 
mitted to fall within the region of poli- 
tics. Some Gentlemen were, however, 
trying to rouse the country from a poli- 
tical point of view, and the fact was 
to be deeply regretted. An endeavour 
was being made to throw blame on Her 
Majesty’s Government for the proposed 
Agreement into which they had entered ; 
but he, on the contrary, thought the 
commercial and shipping interests were 
deeply indebted to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for having taken up this great 
question. They had been told that the 
withdrawal of this Provisional Agreement 
would be regretted throughout the coun- 
try. He, however, ventured to hold an 
entirely different opinion. He was quite 
sure they would be much better without 
any such Agreement. In the first place, 
the prolongation of the concession was 
a question of a most serious character. 
Then, again, the enormous charges for 
pilotage and dues on the shipping now 
were such that if the Oanal Company 
did not take counsel and advice in mode- 
ration, they would very soon discover 
that we should find some means of carry- 
ing on our vast trade by other means 
than the Canal, and in another direction. 
The Canal Company were exacting rates 
for pilotage and other charges, and for 
passengers which the concession granted 
to M. de Lesseps did not entitle them to 





demand. Then, as to the control on 
the Board, he might say that the con- 
cession itself, if he mistook not, required 
that the whole of the nations interested 
in the Canal should be represented on 
the Board of Direction. That had not 
been so. The door had been shut, and 
we in this country had been carefully 
and zealousiy excluded from all con- 
trol. He, however, did not wish to 
enter upon the question of the mo- 
nopoly, which he understood, and al- 
ways had understood, M. de Lesseps 
had never claimed. He had a pam- 
phlet written by M. de Lesseps himself, 
in which that distinguished Frenchman 
repeated, over and over again, that the 
concession granted to him was the power 
exclusive to make a universal water 
communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. He (Mr. CO. 
Palmer) believed this country was 
anxious to remain on the most friendly 
terms with the French nation; but the 
question was, how far was the shipping 
and commerce of this country to be preju- 
diced by the question of the susceptibili- 
ties of the French nation? The French 
nation, he would like to remind hon. 
Members, did not consult the suscepti- 
bilities of thiscountry when their Govern- 
ment paid a bounty to shipowners with 
the object of destroying our trade. But 
what would the French Government say 
if we paid a bounty to our ships that 
went round theCape? Why, if we were 
to adopt some such course as that, we 
should soon almost empty the Canal. 
The susceptibilities of the French Go- 
vernment would, of a certainty, be very 
severely taxed if we were to follow the 
policy of which they themselves had set 
the example. It would, however, be 
found that the Canal Company had not 
entirely their own way on every point. 
But what he would ask was, did this 
susceptibility extend beyond the Govern- 
ment of France and the shareholders of 
the Suez Canal? If he was correctly 
informed, at Marseilles, and in the 
South of France, and at Bordeaux and 
in the West of France, there existed a 
strong feeling against the Canal Company 
because of the onerous dues they levied. 
Before sitting down he would venture to 
bring before the House the question of 
whether or not a Commission ought 
really to be appointed to investigate the 
whole matter, and whether it ought not 
to be made an international affair. For 
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his own part, he would at once say that 
he did think it was {the only solution 
of the situation—the one way of meeting 
the susceptibilities of the French nation 
and of all other nations. At one time the 
Company offered to sell the Canal for 
£13,000,000, and a yearly payment of 
£400,000. He supposed it would go up 
to £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 at the 
present time ; but that would be a small 
matter as compared with the enormous 
advantages to be derived from seeing 
this Canal placed in the hands of ad- 
ministrators who were desirous of re- 
ducing the dues levied on the ships pass- 
ing through, instead of making as much 
revenue as they could for their share- 
holders. Hehoped that Her Majesty’sGo- 
vernment would either examine into the 
whole question for themselves or autho- 
rize others to do so on their behalf. The 
shipping interests of this country could 
not stand still. They must go forward, 
and another Canal had become an abso- 
lute necessity. Finally, he would say 
that he did trust the SuezCanal Company 
would approach the whole question with 
greater moderation than they had pre- 
viously done, and that before long a 
satisfactory conclusion would be arrived 
at between all parties. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House desires to maintain its entire free- 
dom of judgment in regard to all matters con- 
nected with the question of water communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea; and this House, in consequence, declines 
to pass any Resolution as to future negotiations 
or proceedings respecting the same,’ — (Mr. 
Norwood, ) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Iam in com- 
plete harmony with both my hon. Friends 
who have last addressed the House, as 
to the course which they advise us to 
take on this occasion ; and I think that 
the manner in which they have stated 
their case, and the reasons which have 
led them to their conclusions, must carry 
much weight with the House. But, of 
course, it must happen that the Govern- 
ment, from its point of view, while it has 
less occasion to dwell upon certain aspects 
of the question, has an anxiety to bring 
into view other aspects of the question 
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which do not so readily, or so forcibly, 
present themselves to the minds of those 
who, like my two hon. Friends, stand 
towards the House rather in the cha- 
racter of independent and unofficial 
Members not connected with the Exe- 
cutive of the country. I shall only 
notice one observation of the Mover of 
the Amendment, the hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood). He stated that 
he thought it was an error on the part 
of the Government to employ in these 
negotiations the agencies of the British 
Directors of the Company. I can under- 
stand the considerations which dwelt in 
the minds of my hon. Friends upon that 
subject, and I am not about to enter 
upon that argument; but I should be 
very sorry, indeed, if it were to be sup- 
posed for a moment that on the part of 
my hon. Friend there was any intention 
in making that remark to depreciate the 
services, character, or ability of the 
British Directors. [Mr. Norwoop : Hear, 
hear!] The fact is that since they were 
appointed some seven or eight years ago 
they have had to discharge duties of 
very great delicacy and great import- 
ance ; and they have discharged those 
duties in such a manner, I think I might 
say without exception, according to the 
evidence of all those who from imme- 
diate contact with them are best qualified 
to judge, as to establish a very high 
claim to the respect and even to tle 
gratitude of the Government. But, Sir, 
I do not enter on the question whether 
we judged rightly or wrongly in calling 
in their aid on the present occasion. I 
think we should have found a difficulty 
in employing any other aid, and I am 
not willing to accept the proposition of 
my hon. Friend. Well, I leave him in 
full possession of it, without entering 
into controversy upon the matter, at this 
moment. Sir, the House will feel, I 
think, that the time has now come, after 
the Motion and the Amendment have 
been placed before the House, when it 
ought at once to be informed what is the 
view that the Government take on this 
matter. I have great pleasure in ac- 
knowledging that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has moved this Motion. has in 
his speech done everything, that the 
nature of the case and: the purposes of 
his argument admitted of, to eliminate 
from the discussion controversial and 
irritating matter. In giving him that 
credit I am sorry to say I am not able to 
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recede from the opinion I have formerly 








expressed that there is far greater dis- 
advantage than advantage attaching to 
a discussion of this nature. But the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot impose on 
others the reserve he himself maintains. 
He has expressed, partly to-night and 
partly on another occasion, with great 
freedom, the opinion that there is no 
danger in a discussion of this kind, that 
this is no international question, that it 
is a question simply between the British 
Government on one side, and what has 
hitherto been a private Company on the 
other. But, Sir, is that the fact? Is 
this simply a case on behalf of com- 
mercial interests alone—of the British 
Government dealing with a private Oom- 
pany? Has nothing been said and has 
nothing been done to a very different 
effect? Was this the language taken 
in 1875—that the purchase of the 
Shares then effected was a purely com- 
mercial transaction? Was this the 
language which was held, or appa- 
rently held—judging from the reports 
which, at any rate, passed without con- 
tradiction — by Lord Salisbury on a 
recent occasion, when Lord Salisbury 
said that Lord Beaconsfield had stated 
at the period of the purchase of the 
Shares that the transaction had a poli- 
tical rather than a commercial object. 
Mr. Bourke: Hear, hear!] The right 
on. Gentleman corroborates me in that 
assertion. But what, then, becomes of 
the assertion that this is a mere trans- 
action between the British Government 
and a private Company? Does the right 
hon. Gentleman suppose that the British 
Government, of all Governments in the 
world, has a pouvoir exclusif in this 
matter—a power of interfering in the 
transactions of a private Company for a 
political object, and yet laying down the 
doctrine that no other Government can 
interfere? The right hon. Gentleman 
himself must see that such a doctrine is 
totally untenable. It is impossible to 
maintain that we are entitled, on na- 
tional and political grounds, to associate 
ourselves with the transactions of this 
Company, and to deny that other Govern- 
ments also may look to the interests, 
and, perhaps, the susceptibilities, of 
this Company; and to have a certain 
position and certain rights is a matter 
for their direct consideration quite as 
much as it can be for the consideration 
of the British Government. And, Sir, 
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has any language been held which must 
tend to quicken the susceptibilities which 
may exist upon this subject? I refer 
again to the most recent indication; I 
refer to the roe of Lord Salisbury. 
In that speech there was laid down a 
docrine which, if I understand it, 
amounts to this—that upon commercial 
grounds, for the convenience of unitin 

any point severed by a neck of land, 
territorial rights may be overridden by 
nations interested in the commerce of 
the world, and that those interests 
justify an invasion which would -put 
down the rights of the Government, and 
the rights of the people who inhabit the 
particular place. Not only so, Sir; but 
the language held by Lord Salisbury 
appears to have been this—that at pre- 
sent—I beg the House to’ mark my 
words—that at present there are diplo- 
matic complications in the matter in 
Egypt, and that these diplomatic com- 
plications may pass away this year, next 
year, or a short time hence. Is that 
language relating to our position in 
Egypt likely to allay any susceptibilities 
which foreign countries or foreign Go- 
vernments may entertain? The right 
hon. Gentleman has cautiously avoided 
such language. But he cannot prevent, 
he cannot neutralize its effects when 
used by others. And then there is a 
declaration that there may be an oppor- 
tunity shortly—and here I quote the 
words as they are reported—‘‘ by the 
aid of British capital to secure a British 
Canal from sea to sea.” There is no 
such thing as a British Canal except in 
British territory, and that is the lan- 
guage so indiscreetly, and so unfortu- 
nately used, by Lord Salisbury on a 
very recent occasion. Therefore, there 
is, no doubt, the greatest reason for 
caution in this matter; and the most 
ably conducted and most powerful 
journal connected with the interests of 
the Opposition in this country well and 
wisely observed, no later than this morn- 
ing, that in this debate Ministers must 
impose upon themselves, and upon their 
own language, the severest reserve. I 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
having given us the best assistance in 
his power; but I am afraid he cannot 
answer for others that the experience of 
the past is a lesson in that respect for 
the future. Well, Sir, I turn from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech to his 
Resolution; and here, undoubtedly, I 
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am confronted by a contrast such as 
has never within my recollection met 
my view before—the contrast, I mean, 
between the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has spoken of some supposed 
ambiguities in his Motion, and as to his 
readiness to remove them. There are 
no ambiguities in his Motion, Sir, 
whatever. Olearer language could not 
be held. Let it stand as confessed that 
the Motion is as clear as words can 
make it, and it goes simply to the point 
of asking the House to address the 
Crown to the effect that the powers of 
the Executive are to be used in such a 
way as to decline recognizing any claim 
on the part of the Suez Canal Company 
to such a monopoly as would exclude— 
what? The possibility of a Canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez? No. The 
possibility of a Canal from Alexandria 
to Suez? No. But— 

*“‘ Such a monopoly as would exclude the pos- 
sibility of competition on the part of other 
undertakings designed for the purpose of open- 
ing water communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea.” 


So that the monopoly which is excluded 

by the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion 

is the monopoly asserting, on the part 

of the Suez Canal Company, an exclu- 

sive claim to the water communications 

—, the Mediterranean and the Red 
ea. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Their Canal is between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly it is. 
But what the right hon. Gentleman asks 
us to exclude is a monopoly which shuts 
out all communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea; and, 
consequently, any Government that 
might admit the possibility of a commu- 
nication through Palestine, but should 
accord to M. de Lesseps and his Com- 
pany the exclusive right across the Isth- 
mus of Suez and the whole of Lower 
Egypt, would satisfy the terms of the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
All he asks is that some door should be 
left open for some possible method of 
communication between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea. If the possi- 
bility of a Canal through Palestine were 
admitted, the terms of the Motion would 
be satisfied, and M. de Lesseps would be 
welcome to his exclusive claims so far as 
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the Isthmus of Suez and the whole of 
Lower Egypt were concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman says the words of 
this Motion are not clear. I think they 
are clear, and I think the House bears 
me out in the construction I have just 
put upon them. I am obliged, I am 
sorry to say, to draw a distinction be- 
tween the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. They are not one thing, 
but two things. I will suppose, now, 
that the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman has carried conviction to 
some minds, and that, in consequence 
of that conviction, the Motion will be 
carried by this House. Well, Sir, no- 
thing whatever would have been done 
towards sustaining the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman refers 
to the claim to an exclusive right over 
the Isthmus of Suez; but the speech 
leaves everything open, providing you 
leave one door open for a communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. However much we may re- 
spect the general position of the right 
hon. Gentleman or his particular argu- 
ment, there cannot be a doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be the first 
to admit that if such an event were to 
happen, as I do not expect, as the adop- 
tion of his Motion, foreign countries, 
becoming cognizant of the transaction 
of to-night, would have to interpret 
that transaction by the words of the 
Motion, and not the argument con- 
tained in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. On the argument, there- 
fore, I shall dwell but very shortly in- 
deed ; it is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon it atlength. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has satisfied himself that the 
documents obtained by M. de Lesseps 
receive a rational construction by inter- 
preting them to mean that they con- 
ferred on M. de Lesseps an exclusive 
right to form a universal Oompany. 
But, Sir, the Khedive had no power to 
give exclusive right to form a universal 
Company ; and M. de Lesseps could form 
a universal Company without the au- 
thority of the Khedive. I or anybody 
else could form such a Company, if we 
had the necessary resources, without the 
authority of the Khedive or anyone else. 
Unfortunately, when one exclusive Com- 
pany is formed, there is nothing to pre- 
vent my hon. and learned Friends the 
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\ Attorney General and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, or anyone else, forming any other 
exclusive Company by my side; these 
exclusive Companies might be multi- 
plied without limit. In fact, in order, 
as I understand, to give consistency to 
the construction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, you must convert into mere 
shadow that which the Khedive by these 
important concessions conferred on M. 
de Lesseps, and you must suppose that 
the Canal Company was satisfied with 
receiving that shadowy concession. But 
I will not enter upon the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It is rather 
my duty to turn to the Motion before 
the House. I will not enter upon it 
beyond one point, which I think some- 
what important. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman used this language. He said 
that the claim of M. de Lesseps in Sep- 
tember last was limited to a published 
letter giving the exclusive right over the 
Isthmus of Suez, and that the claim 
made in September last was one of 
which we never heard anything until 
about a year ago. I was,,I confess, 
surprised when I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman make that declaration; for 
what I have heard is this—that the 
claim of M. de Lesseps to an exclusive 
right, and to a larger claim to an exclu- 
sive right than that which he advanced 
in September last, was in the know- 
ledge and possession of the Government 
to which the right hon. Gentleman be- 
longed at the time when they purchased 
the shares in the Suez Canal. In the 
year 1872 a plan was formed and 
brought before the Khedive of Egypt 
for constructing a Canal from Alexandria 
to Suez—from Alexandria across Lower 
Egypt—I do not know whether the exact 
point was Suez; but, at any rate, it was 
at that end of the Red Sea, and M. de 
Lesseps protested against that Canal as 
an infringement of his monopoly. He 
has since seen cause, and, I think, wisely, 
to limit his claim; but what I wish to 
state, and to state without the possibility 
of contradiction, is this—that this claim 
of his to a larger monopoly was made in 
the year 1872, and was not contested by 
Her Majesty’s late Government at the 
time they purchased the shares in the 
Suez Canal. It was not admitted by 
the Khedive of Egypt; but it was as- 
serted by M. de Lesseps, and was within 
the cognizance of the late Government 
at the time I have mentioned. 
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Mr. BOURKE: The late Govern- 
ment at that time—| Cries of ‘ Order, 
Order!”} I knowI am not striotly in 
Order; but—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: So that, at any 
rate, there is this to be said—that if the 
present Government, in their communi- 
cations with M. de Lesseps, did not 
make any admission, but had in their 
own mind the belief that he had a valid 
claim so far as the Isthmus of Suez was 
concerned, they had before them the fact 
that a much larger claim was before the 
late Government. 

Mr. BOURKE: In 1874. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; in 1872. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: We 
were not in Office in 1872. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon. 
You were not in Office ; but were not the 
records in the Foreign Office? I assert 
it was in the records of the Foreign 
Office that a claim had been made by 
M. de Lesseps and had never been re- 
tracted. 

Mr. BOURKE: I never saw it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You never saw 
it? Unfortunately, Gentlemen who take 
Office in this country must be held re- 
sponsible for knowing the information 
that is in their Department, and that 
bears on the great transaction which 
they advised and induced the country to 
make. Now, Sir, as I have said, it is 
the Motion now before us which is the 
subject of real importance. We may be 
compelled by the course of the debate to 
enter upon a vindication of our own 
conduct; yet we would willingly waive 
a discussion of that kind if we could. I 
will not now, at any rate, enter upon any 
detailed examination of our conduct, for 
I do not see that any public advantage 
would arise. But I come to the ques- 
tion whether it is wise that we should 
do that which the right hon. Gentleman 
invites us to do, and which my hon. 
Friend, by his Amendment, would dis- 
suade us from doing? The right hon. 
Gentleman must allow me to say this. I 
can conceive no vote by the House of 
Commons giving an opinion upon any of 
the points connected with the Suez Canal 
Company and its rights which would 
not seriously increase the difficulties of 
the Government and gravely diminish 
the hopes they entertain, which are not 
otherwise than sanguine, of a favour- 
able termination of these transactions. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it will 
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be very desirable to clear up the rights 
of the case. But, Sir, it is not in the 
power of this House to clear up the 
rights of the case. It is, no doubt, in 
the power of this Huuse to express an 
opinion upon the rights of the case; but 
this matter is not one within your juris- 
diction. You cannot determine it ; it is 
of a character wholly distinct, and I am 
bound to say that, if I understand the 
question aright, it appears to me to be 
one which it will be most unfortunate 
that Legislative Chambers should so at- 
tempt to deal with as to give a binding 
ror pew upon it. This is a question of 
egal right. There may be a doubt in 
what way this legal right should be 
ascertained ; but 1 think I am right in 
saying that it is a judicial matter. Itis 
a matter which, probably, I suppose 
would have to be settled in the Courts 
of Egypt. I can hardly conceive that 
it could be settled, if it be a judical mat- 
ter, in any other way than in the Courts 
of Egypt, or by some competent tribunal 
representing internationally the various 
countries which have been concerned in 
the Suez Canal, and which claim to be 
interested in it as a great waterway of 
the world. Now, Sir, is it desirable, if 
that be so, that we should attempt to 
deal with it by a vote in this House? 
What is to be gained by it? What is 
the advantage of what the right hon. 
Gentleman calls clearing up the rights, 
when you do no not clear them up at all 
except to your own satisfaction—when 
you do not establish any binding autho- 
rity or any moral influence to weigh 
with anyone else in the world? Is the 
House bound at this moment? No, 
Sir; the House is not bound. Is the 
House bound by the opinion of the Exe- 
cutive Government, which opinion had 
never been submitted to them? Even 
had the agreement been adopted—even 
had the House voted the loan of money, 
it does not follow that the House would 
have been bound, because what we said 
‘onthe Agreement had reference to asenti- 
ment and a conviction in our minds; but 
there was no expression of that senti- 
ment in the Agreement, and the Agree- 
ment itself in no way involved it. In 
oint of fact, those who look at the case 
impartially should find that there was 
an Agreement, should find that that 
Agreement was made by a Government 
holding a certain opinion as to the Isth- 
mus of Suez, and should find that, in 
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consequence partly of the attitude of 
the House, that Agreement was with- 
drawn. Surely, they would say that if 
any inference is to be drawn on this 
subject—and I do not think any infer. 
ence can be drawn—but if it could, it 
certainly would not be very favourable 
to M. de Lessep’s right. But I think 
no such inference can be drawn; and 
most certainly I think it is an extrava- 
gant proposition to say, as was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman in terms of 
great moderation, that we should pre- 
vent the tacit acceptance by the House 
of the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man must feel and know that there is 
no such acceptance involved, and that 
the House remains totally and abso- 


lutely unpledged, and may, subject to . 


the considerations of right and equity, 
which I am sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man never will lose sight of, adopt 
whatever course it pleases in the future 
stages of this important matter. Is it 
merely on the ground of inutility that 
I would say, do not adopt the terms of 
this Motion? No, Sir; I contend that 
this Motion would be injurious and mis- 
chievous in ways not intended by the 
Mover—mischievous in more ways than 
one. Let us consider what the proposal 
is immediately preceded by. It has 
been fully admitted by Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government that upon 
the best examination they could make 
of the facts, and upon obtaining the 
best authority at their command, both 
in the Foreign Office, which is very 
strongly armed on the subject of law, 
and likewise from their own Law Offi- 
cers, and from the Lord Chancellor, 
they had adopted a certain opinion as 
to an exclusive right of M. de Lesseps 
over a limited tract of country. Upon 
that the right hon. Gentleman makes a 
Motion, in which he asks the House to 
affirm that it ought, in no respect, to 
admit a monopoly extending over an 
unlimited tract of land. [Sir Srarrorp 
NorrHoore dissented. | Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman will understand 
the sense in which I use the word “ un- 
limited”’—namely, a tract of country 
not comprised within those limits. You 
have before you an admission by the 
Government of an exclusive claim in 
limited tract of country, and then a 
Motion is made by a distinguished 
opponent of the Government, binding 
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the Government not to acknowledge the 
claim over a tract of country extending 
to much wider limits. What inference 
will arise? The inference will arise 
that the House had no objection at all 
on the subject of an exclusive right to 
a limited tract of country; and the 
House would be led indirectly into 
doing that very thing which, I hope, 
it will on no account do—namely, com- 
mitting itself on a matter that is not a 
matter for its opinion, and in which no 
Exeeutive Government could support it 
by its authority. It appears to me that 
that objection is very strong; but, even 
apart from that objection, I will venture 
on one other topic before I close these 
remarks. Will the House take upon 
itself to set an example to other Legis- 
lative Chambers of the practice of lay- 
ing down opinions and doctrines with 
regard to the rights of the Suez Canal 
Company over the Isthmus of Suez? Is 
the right hon. Gentleman ready to take 
upon himself that responsibility ? I have 
great doubts whether he is. Ido not feel 
at all sure that he intends to ask the 
opinion of the House upon the Motion 
he has submitted. Of course, he may 
do so; but whether he does or does not, 
I wish the House to consider what will 
be the force of that example. Oan you 
make sure that other Legislative Cham- 
bers will not exercise their right in the 
same sense as you have done? Suppose 
you choose to lay down a particular 
opinicn on this subject. Have not other 
Chambers as good a right to do it as 
you? Suppose that, in the exercise of 


‘that right, they chose to express opinions 


different from those which this House 
has expressed, I ask the House whether, 
in that case, you have not enormously in- 
creased the difficulties, at present serious 
and grave, but by no means desperate 
or insurmountable, which beset this 
question? Why, you will have such a 
mixture of national sentiment, national 
susceptibility, and national interest as, 
judged by each Party from distinct 
points of view, will constitute a state of 
affairs perfectly hopeless and impossible 
to contend with. If ever there was a 
question in which the general dictates 
of prudence and equity ought to be 
borne carefully in mind by the House, 
it is this. This question has not only 
® future, but it has also a past. We 
may, perhaps, be thinking of nothing 
but our present and prospective traffic; 
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but in the memory of others there 
abides a lively image of what happened 
15, 20, and 25 years ago, when the 
bold projectors of this Canal, who have 
earned for themselves an immortal name 
among the benefactors of mankind, were 
struggling with difficulties which we 
were doing everything in our power, 
by a combination of political Parties, 
to accumulate upon their path. These 
things are not forgotten. It is not for 
our duty, it is not for our interest, to 
revive and quicken such recollections. 
It is for our duty, and it is for our 
interest, to have some sense of regret 
and compunction for the errors into 
which I will not say this nation, I will 
not say the merchants of this nation, 
but undoubtedly the political autho- 
rities and the Government of this nation 
were led in that deplorable opposition 
to that great enterprize. The opposition 
was, in the first place, undoubtedly, con- 
fined to the action of the Executive; 
but, in 1858, I think a Motion in sup- 
port of the scheme was made by Mr. 
Roebuck, who at that time had not 
ceased to act with the Liberal Party to 
which he originally belonged ; but that 
Motion was, unhappily, put down bya 
great majority, formed of both political 
Parties, its supporters being those waifs 
and strays not looked upon as good 
company in any assembly of respectable 
politicians. When I reflect upon some 
of the declarations which we have had 
to read, either as spoken or written 
within the last few weeks, there is in me 
the most painful emotion. I am con- 
vinced we cannot support or strengthen 
national interests by such means. The 
ground upon which you tread is of the 
utmost delicacy. I have not a doubt 
er apprehension in my mind as to the 
future of this question, provided we act 
with prudence and equity. I am con- 
vinced that there is an absolute union 
of interests, that there is a substantial 
union of views ; and it is impossible, in 
my opinion, unless by the perverseness 
of men, that the vast interests with 
which we are allied with the commerce 
of the world, and with the consumption 
of the world, should not find their way 
and should not receive a just and full 
satisfaction in the settlement of this im- 
portant question. There is no cause 
for fear; but we can only dismiss fear 
from our minds when we determine to 
take prudence for our counsel. In a 
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question of this kind, where at every 
turn and every step you have to steer 
among the nicest national suscepti- 
bilities, the gravest national interests. 
the dictates of prudence, when they are 
clear, are the dictates we are bound to 
follow. I own I have never seen a 
conclusion before me more stamped with 
truth and justice, than now when I 
entreat the House not to accept a Reso- 
lution which asserts nothing that any one 
of us desires to deny, which establishes 
nothing that any of us has occasion to 
question, and which is simply a vindica- 
tion of a freedom that is at this moment 
absolutely unimpared, and which would 
set a pernicious example, fraught with 
the gravest inconvenience, were we, un- 
happily, to be led in a moment of weak- 
ness to give an affirmative voice on its 
behalf. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS, who 
had given Notice that he would move, 
as an Amendment to Mr. Norwood’s 
a Amendment to Sir Stafford 

orthcote’s proposed Motion, to leave 
out all after the words “this House” 
to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words— 

‘‘Having regard to the recent Correspon- 
dence between M. de Lesseps and the Prime 
Minister, thinks it necessary to declare that it 
maintains its entire freedom of judgment in 
regard to all matters connected with the ques- 
tion of water communication between the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea,”’ 
said, that he had some difficulty in con- 
vincing himself of the identity of the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), 
on comparing the remarks which that 
hon. Gentleman made when he headed 
the deputation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with his extremely ingenious 
speech to-night. As to the Prime Minis- 
ter, though often charmed by his elo- 
quence, he had never listened to a speech 
which, with greater subtlety and dex- 
terity, covered the issue before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
began by saying that this was an in- 
ternational question, and ought to be 
approached with a great deal of delicacy. 
But if it was an international question, 
as he was willing to admit, there was all 
the more necessity that the issues should 
be clearly defined. If the issues were 
merely of a commercial kind, explana- 
tions might be given which would, per- 
haps, remove them. One objection of 
Lord Palmerston to the Suez Canal, 
which objection the right hon. Gentle- 
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man did not quite appreciate, was that 
he feared the roponduevaia) of foreign 
influence. That was a great and: im- 
portant consideration ; but he held that 
it was still more dangerous to truckle to 
foreign nations, which might lead them 
to believe that we had not the strength 
or the power to carry out our convic- 
tions. He thought it was the duty of 
Members of the House to defend what 
they considered the interests of their own 
country, and he entirely demurred to 
the idea that it was extremely dangerous 
to enter upon questions of this sort be- 
cause it was possible in so doing to 
wound the susceptibilities of Foreign 
Powers. He held that that was a dex- 
terous way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, but it was not a line of argu- 
ment that could be accepted as affecting 


‘| the real merits of the case. If sucha 


policy had been carried out to its full 
extent when, some time ago, difficulties 
arose between France and this country 
relative to the Treaty of Commerce, it 
might have been maintained that, in 
order to avoid wounding the susceptibili- 
ties of France, they should have then 
sacrificed the commercial interests of 
England. He held that the Amendment 
which he had placed upon the Paper was 
preferable to that of the hon. Member 
for Hull, because it contained a special 
reference to the letter of M. de Lesseps 
to the Prime Minister, in which he as- 
serted his exclusive right to cut a second 
Canal through the Isthmus, and because 
that letter was the only subject which 
demanded attention, now that the Agree- 


ment had been withdrawn. In that° 


letter M. de Lesseps used these words— 


“Cet accord constant venait de se traduire 
ar une entente écrite, qui donnait 4 ce double 
intérét les justifications que comportaient, d’une 
art les obligations d’une compagnie jouissant 
da monopole exclusif, pour 99 années, de tout 
creusement de canal maritime dans 1|’Isthme 
Egyptien.”’ 


The claim of M. de Lesseps had been 
acknowledged as valid by the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the 12th and 13th of the present 
month, and the voice of M. de Lesseps, 
who claimed the monopoly, was said by 
so distinguished a man as M. Léon Say 
to be the voice of France. Under these 
circumstances, although he(Baron Henry 
De Worms) did not wish to introduce 
any Party spirit into the debate, he held 
that it was the duty of the House so to 
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express itself that it might not be ham- 

red in any future negotiations by the 
claim that had been made. It was are- 
markable thing how Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, who had so earnestly warned 
us against mixing ourselves up with the 
affairs of Egypt, should at other times 
rush into engagements with that country 
into which no sane man would dream of 
entering. They had entered into a con- 
tract in which France was to obtain a 
monopoly of the right to make water- 
ways between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea for 99 years to come, and 
for the construction of which they agreed 
that the English Government should ad- 
vance £8,000,000 sterling at a nominal 
rate of interest, while there would be no 
diminution of rates until the dividends 
of the Company reached, which they 
never would do, 21 per cent. Under 
these circumstances, it would be most 
impolitic for the House to permit the 
recognition by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the right of France to this mono- 
poly to remain upon record. He there- 
fore thought that he had made out his 
case for proposing to amend the Amend- 
ment, and for asking the House to refuse 
to recognize the validity of the claim 
which the Government had so rashly 
and unwisely admitted. 

Mr. MONK said, the question of M. 
de Lesseps’ sole right to construct a 
Canal across the Isthmus of Suez might 
be left to the Law Officers, and even- 
tually to the international tribunals 
who would ultimately have to decide the 
question. Whatever difference of opinion 
there might be about thesomewhat vague 
and colourless Amendment which had 
been moved to the still more vague and 
colourless Resolution of the Leader of 
the Opposition, the hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood) was to be congratu- 
lated for his able speech in vindication of 
the Government’s action with regard to 
the construction of a second Canal. He 
could not but wish, however, that the 
Amendment had been of a more pro- 
nounced character. On behalf of the 
Chambers of Commerce he desired to 
express his acknowledgments to the Go- 
vernment for the readiness with which 
they entered into negotiation with the 
Company ; and although those negotia- 
tions had not resulted in the success 
desired, yet he believed the country 
had not adequately appreciated the value 
of the admissions and concessions which 
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had been made by M. de Lesseps. Since 
1879 the amount af tonnage which passed 
through the Canal had risen from 
8,236,942 in that year to 7,122,125 in 
1882, and 4,305,882 in the first half of 
the present year. During the same 
period the tolls had been successively 
reduced from 12 francs to 104 francs 
a-ton, and at the beginning of next year 
the rate would be 10 francs. The Agree- 
ment provided for a reduction of 2} 
francs on vessels in ballast next year, 
while M. de Lesseps offered to make 
large prospective reductions, contingent 
on an increase of profits, which contem- 
plated a remittance of 50 centimes 
a-year, after the pilotage dues have been 
finally extinguished in 1886. It should 
not be forgotten that M. de Lesseps 
was now under no obligation to reduce 
the tolls below 10 frances at any time, 
or to take off the pilotage dues. 
Where he thought the Government 
scheme was most defective was in not 
providing definite reductions of tolls to 
take effect at definite periods; the un- 
certainty of the proposed reductions ope- 
rated against the Agreement. Then a 
stronger British element on the Directo- 
rate ought to have been secured; and 
another essential condition was that there 
should be an office of the Company in 
London for the transaction of English 
business with the Canal. If we could 
come to terms with M. de Lesseps, no 
doubt it would be desirable and to the 
interests of Her Majesty’s Government 
to aid him in obtaining a concession of 
further land adjoining the present Canal, 
through which a parallel Canal might 
be constructed at very much less cost 
than any other means of water commu- 
nication between the: Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. He had no sympathy 
with those financiers and speculators 
who were eager for the construction of 
Canals by the Valley of the Jordan, or 
from Alexandria‘to Cairo. These schemes 
would not be remunerative, and they 
would bring no relief to the commercial 
community. Speaking on behalf of the 
Chambers of Commerce, he might ob- 
serve that they, in concert with the 
Chamber of Shipping, first set this stone 
rolling, and that since their interview 
with Lord Granville on the 20th of i 
last that stone had certainly gathered no 
moss. He was ready to admit that their 
Association from the first took an inde- 
pendent line and advocated palliative, 
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not hostile measures. He believed he 
interpreted the wishes of the vast majo- 
rity of those Chambers when he said 
they had not that distrust which had 
been evinced in some quarters of M. de 
Lesseps. They looked upon him as a 
friend and an ally to whom the greatest 
consideration was due on the part of 
this country. M. de Lesseps had been 
most anxious to meet the wishes and 
requirements of the commercial commu- 
nity in this country as far as his duty 
to his own shareholders would allow. 
In conclusion, he would express a hope 
that the further negotiations between 
Her Majesty's Government and the 
Canal Company would not be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition has received very hard 
treatment from the Prime Minister. Al- 
though the forbearance of the Opposi- 
tion has been asked for by the Ministry, 
on account of the delicacy of our rela- 
tions with France, the Premier has been 
very severe upon the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) on account of 
his very temperate dealing. No one 
can say that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was other than extremely forbear- 
ing, though I confess to a preference for 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott). I 
am afraid that considerate and gentle 
criticism are thrown away upon the Trea- 
sury Bench. They always return bitter 
invective for moderation. A great deal 
has been said by the Prime Minister, 
both in this and his former speech, 
about the international gravity of this 
question ; the danger of provoking irri- 
tation; the delicacy of our relations 
with the French Republic. To quote 
his own words— 

“A hostile issue formed upon an Agreement 
of this kind could not possibly take place with- 
out very serious international mischief. In this 
instance, in a very peculiar degree, undoubtedly, 
the handling of subjects of this kind requires 
the utmost delicacy in the forms of the proceed- 
ings, on account of the international interest, 
and, possibly, the international irritation which 


any miscarriage in such proceedings might have 
tended to bring about.” 


But, as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms) 
has just put it, there was something for 
the Government and for Parliament to 
consider, on a question of this kind, 
more important than diplomatic deli- 
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cacy, or than the sentimental feeling of 
a Foreign Power. The political inte- 
rests sal ths commerce of Britain have 
the first, and infinitely the first, claim. 
The real question is— How would British 
interests have been affected by this ex- 
traordinary Agreement? Now, at the 
outset, it must be remembered that this 
is not a sudden suggestion flashed upon 
the Ministry within a few hours, or even 
afew days. It is not a hasty proposal 
from M. de Lesseps which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have not had time to examine, 
and on which they are now asking the 
advice of the Commons. It is a de- 
liberate, long-considered arrangement, 
which, after full examination, the Cabi- 
net formally approved and then sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The Prime Minis- 
ter himself confesses that the scheme 
has not been well received by the coun- 
try. And no wonder! For so one- 
sided, so preposterous, so unprofitable 
an Agreement could not do otherwise 
than fall to the ground. The Govern- 
ment have shown wisdom and dexterity 
in so quickly withdrawing from their 
hopeless scheme. Never has so astonish- 
ing a set of proposals as this Suez 
Scheme been assented to, I will not say 
by any Government, but by any men of 
business. Tolend £8,000,000 at 3} per 
cent toa French Company over which 
we have no practical control, and with- 
out stipulating for any further control, 
even for a fair guid pro quo, would be 
of doubtful policy; but in view of the 
fact that the present crushing tonnage 
dues were not to be lowered until the 
shareholders had received 25 per cent 
interest on their capital, the scheme is, 
indeed, without precedent. When to 
this ridiculous bargain is added the 
wanton concession to M. de Lesseps by 
the Prime Minister and his Colleagues 
of the sole right of making Canals 
across the Isthmus of Suez, and the 
fact that seven-eighths of the revenue 
of the French Company are derived 
from ships, we get a combination of 
astounding inaptitude for which it would 
not be easy to find a parallel. It is not 
for the Prime Minister to complain of 
the inopportuneness of this discussion, 
because it is he who is responsible for 
the controversy as to the legal and 
international questions, for he began 
by laying down the law in a wholly un- 
necessary and wanton manner. There 
would have been no dispute at all if 
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the right hon. Gentleman had not deli- 
berately surrendered the claim of an 
exclusive monopoly to M. de Lesseps 
and the French Company. It is all very 
well for the Prime Minister to deprecate 
the setting of an example to other Le- 
gislatures; but he has himself, by his 
uncalled for concessions, set an example 
to other Prime Ministers. Although 
three months have been spent in the 
secret and now abortive negotiations 
with M. de Lesseps, yet the Ministry 
seem to have taken no steps to consult 
those whose opinion would have been 
most valuable upon such a subject, and 
still less to ascertain the feeling of the 
country. Ministers might have asked 
the advice of some of those Liberal 
shipowners who have so gallantly come 
to their rescue to-night. But they were 
too self-confident; and so, after three 
months of negotiation, they produced 
an Agreement so grotesque and so detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation, 
that it died still-born the moment it saw 
the light. No one appears to have been 
consulted who ought to have been con- 
sulted. The country was kept, to use 
the striking words of the Government 
of Victoria, ‘‘all in the dark’ about 
this wonderful plan. The choice of 
negotiators was as unfortunate as the 
terms of the bargain. For the Ministry 
to leave such a matter as this in the 
hands of two Directors of the Canal 
Company, who are naturally much under 
the influence of M. de Lesseps’ able and 
masterful spirit, was, at the least, inju- 
dicious. It is not surprising that the 
Prime Minister should describe M. de 
Lesseps as ‘‘ sagacious.” He has proved 
himself a great deal too sagacious for 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. The Govern- 
ment could not admit their failure more 
absolutely than by their abrupt aban- 
donment of this child of many hopes 
and of much scheming. They dare 
not submit the product of their labours 
to the judgment of Parliament. The 
precipitate and ignonimous retreat ci 
its authors from a scheme which had 
been heralded with so much ostentation 
is the most eloquent condemnation that 
can be passed upon it. It is pretty 
evident, however, that the Ministry have 
been acting under the influence of poli- 
tical motives throughout. They have 
been led to make these extreme con- 
cessions in the hope of conciliating the 
French Government and French feeling, 
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which, in spite of all the*Prime Minis- 
ter’s protestations, has been growing 
steadily more hostile to England. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said of even 
the discussion of this scheme, that— 


“(¢.) On the one side claims would be made 
which would unquestionably be felt of an irri- 
tating character, and which might tend to the 
raising of questions in foreign countries that 
would not conduce to the maintenance of those 
cordial relations of good will and amity which 
it is our main duty to promote.” 


This, with my previous quotations from 
his remarks, will show that the abortive 
Agreement, whose premature decease we 
are now considering, was really intended 
as a bribe to France. It might have 
been thought that the ss experience 
of the Ministry as to Tunis, the Com- 
mercial Treaty, and the Egyptian War, 
would have convinced them of the 
futility of trying to buy over the 
French Republic. The hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood) wishes the House 
to affirm that its hands are perfectly 
unfettered. His Amendment states 
that— 


‘‘This House desires to maintain its entire 
freedom of judgment in regard to all matters 
connected with the question of water commu- 
nication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea.” 


He forgets that the Prime Minister has, 
without provocation and with gratuitous 
contempt for the interests of British 
trade, done his utmost to bind the coun- 
try to an admission of the exclusive 
monopoly claimed by M. de Lesseps. 
In its general sense, no doubt, the hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment is a distinct 
condemnation of the concession of Mi- 
nisters. To state that the House is not 
bound, after the declarations of the 
Prime Minister, is to place little value 
upon those declarations. Yet, though 
the Government may escape the direct 
censure implied in the Resolution of the 
Leader of the Opposition, their accept- 
ance of the modified censure of the 
Member for Hull is a confession of the 
desperate nature of their cause. With 
the Agreement itself and its absurdities 
we need have little concern. It is gone. 
It has perished without hope of revival. 
But the statements of the Prime Minis- 
ter and of some of his Oolleagues, 
which have been made in connection 
with this question, are not to be so 
lightly treated. For by these statements 
they have most unnecessarily, and with 
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a wanton disre, of political and 
commercial prudence, surrendered the 
whole basis on which British interests 
rest as regards M. de Lesseps and the 
French Company. The Prime Minis- 
ter and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer have, in the most public and 
emphatic manner, conceded to M. de 
Lesseps his novel claim to a monopoly 
of Canal-making across the Isthmus. 
It is sufficiently incredible that, under 
any circumstances, they should have al- 
lowed such a claim to be well-founded. 
Even if it appeared just to minds so 
constituted as always to favour other 
nations at the expense of their own, 
ordinary sagacity would have restrained 
them,as negotiators,from thus recklessly 
flinging to the other side the very key- 
stone of the resistance to so injurious a 
monopoly. There is absolutely nothing 
to be gained by such thoughtless gifts, 
while everything may be lost by it—at 
least everything in the shape of British 
interests. What is it that the Ministry 
have conceded? On July 12, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury stated in this House, to the 
universal astonishment— 


“*M. de Lesseps is in possession of an ex- 
clusive right to make a Canal, as far as the 
Isthmus of Suez is concerned. That is the 
position of M. de Lesseps in our view and in 
that of our legal advisers. Upon that suppo- 
sition all the money was subscribed for the 
making of the present Canal.”’ 


This last sentence is a purely gratuitous 
assumption, in support of which not the 
smallest evidence can be given. Nosuch 
monopoly was claimed by M. de Lesseps 
at that time, nor dreamt of by anybody. 
But the Prime Minister was not satisfied 
with this personal concession to M. de 
Lesseps, for which there may be some- 
thing, though little, to be said. On 
July 19, in reply to a Question of the 
hon. Member for Waterford County 
(Mr. Villiers Stuart), he declared— 


“The privileges referred to” —i.e., the 
monopoly of Suez Canal-making —‘‘do not, 


according to our view, determine with the life 
of M. de Lesseps, but pass to the Company 


formed by him.” 

These two serious statements of the 
utmost importance, involving, as they 
do, the whole case of British commerce, 
and indeed of the world’s commerce, as 
against the French Company, were made, 
without any necessity, before the debate, 
and apparently out of sheer pettishness 
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caused by the general condemnation of the 
scheme. What lawyer would thus jeopar- 
dize the case of his client? What guardian 
would thus imperil the future of his 
ward ? What man of business would thus 
sacrifice the interests of those for whom 
he was negotiating? Yet the Prime 
Minister has in charge interests more 
extended and more sacred than any 
private trustee. He is guardian of the 
Empire of England. It is his duty, a 
bounden and paramount duty, to guard 
with unwearying care the splendid com- 
merce of these Realms. He has to safe- 
guard the vast shipping trade between 
Great Britain and the East; and espe- 
cially is he bound to protect the avenue 
to our vast dominions in Hindostan. 
But, in face of these duties, he lays the 
rights of his country and the traffic of 
the world at the feet of a ‘‘ sagacious”’ 
Frenchman, and enters into a financial 
arrangement which enables M. de Lés- 
seps and his Company to continue for 
an indefinite period their extortionate 
imposts on British merchandize. This 
generosity on the part of the Ministry 
would be all very admirable if it was 
exercised at their own cost. Unhappily, 
British shipowners and Imperial in- 
terests have to pay for this vicarious 
liberality of the Government. On what, 
then, is M. de Lesseps’ claim to a mono- 
poly based? The wording of the first 
Concession—that of the Viceroy Said 
Pasha, dated November, 1854—is as 
follows :— 

“TI give to my friend Ferdinand doe Lesseps 
an exclusive power to constitute and direct a 
Universal Company for the piercing of the 
Isthmus of Suez’’—throughout all the conces- 
sions and documents the words ‘a Canal,’ not 
‘Canals,’ occur—‘and the making of a Canal 
between the two seas.’’ 


Would any lawyer so phrase a conces- 
sion which was intended to give the 
concessionnaire the monopoly of making 
Suez Canals? Would he not simply say 
‘an exclusive power to pierce the 
Isthmus of Suez?” or “an exclusive 
power of making Canals through the 
Isthmus of Suez?” As a matter of fact, 
all that was promised to M. de Lesseps, 
in 1854, was the sole right of consti- 
tuting a ‘ Universal Company ”’—that 
is as opposed to a Société en Commandite 
—that is, an English, or French, or 
Italian Company—for the purpose of the 
Canal. It was intended to protect M. 
de Lesseps, on the one hand, against the 
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Viceroy, who was himself the great 
monopolist of all power in Egypt; and 
on the other hand, against any other 
‘‘ universal” concessionnaires. But this 
concession was never itself ratified by 
the Sultan, without which it could have 
no validity. It was not until 1860 that 
the Sultan gave his sanction to the con- 
vention dated the same year between the 
Viceroy Ismail Pashaand M. de Lesseps. 
Neither this Convention, nor the cahier 
des charges—or conditions of the con- 
tract—of January, 1856, northe compromis 
of 1864, on which the French Emperor’s 
first award was based, contain any refer- 
ence to an exclusive right or power of 
Canal-making. Their language is very 
uniform and much less comprehensive 
than the Concession of 1854. They 
clearly specify what pecuniary benefit 
M. de Lesseps received from the Vice- 
roy, and what he is, in turn, obliged to 
do. No exclusive powers can be claimed 
which are not set forth in the cahier des 
charges, or conditions of the contract. 
Under this document M. de Lesseps’ 
obligations and privileges are distinctly 
and at length set forth. It also repeals 
all previous dispositions which are in- 
consistent with its conditions. He has 
to make a Canal suitable for general 
maritime navigation between Suez and 
Pelusium; also a canal of irrigation, 
(i.¢., the Sweet Water Canal), and two 
branch canals of irrigation. In return 
he obtains freedom from imposts, the 
right to work mines, the power of 
putting a maximum tariff of 10 -francs 
per ton upon vessels. Furthermore, 10 
per cent of the profits are to be divided 
among the founders. Article 20 of the 
cahier des charges states that— 


“‘M. Ferdinand de Lesseps shall preside over 
and. direct the Society as first formed during 
10 years from the time of the commencement of 
the first 99 years of the Concession (i.¢., 
from the completion of the works).” 


So that the “‘ power to construct a canal ” 
would naturally be exhausted when it 
was finished; and by this Article the 
power ‘‘to direct” or manage the Oom- 
pany was limited to 10 years. These 
quite justify the conclusion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Horace Davey) and Mr. Underdown, 
that— 

‘‘The only exclusive privilege was one per- 
sonal to M. de Lesseps—viz., to constitute and 
direct the Company, The benefits which were 
to accrue to him for presenting the matter to 
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the Khedive, and for acting as the agent and 
friend of the latter in forming the pom 0, 
clearly set forth and have been enjoyed by him.” 


This opinion is also held by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Laun- 
ceston (the late Attorney General) and 
by Mr. Mark Napier. These eminent 
authorities will carry quite as much 
weight with the country as the Law 
Officers of the Crown. There is a very 
important Convention between the Khe- 
dive and M. de Lesseps, bearing date 
April 23, 1869, in which the Company, 
in consideration of the payment by the 
Khedive of a sum of 20,000,000 francs 
in addition to the 84,000,000 francs 
awarded them by Napoleon III., “ re- 
nonce a toute exception faculte on privi- 
lege special et reutre dans le devoir 
commune.” So that, even if they claimed 
a monopoly which was never given to 
them, the Company renounce any such 
pretension. Lastly, the Firman of the 
Sultan, which was not given until 
March 19, 1869, in confirming the Con- 
cession, expressly reserves “‘ the sacred 
rights of the Porte and of the Egyptian 
Government.” To deny now that the 
Viceroy and Sovereign of the Egyptian 
territory have no power to authorize 
the construction of another Canal, is as 
absurd as to deny that Parliament could 
give a concession to a second railway 
to construct a rival line between two 
districts because it had already given a 
similar concession to another Company. 
Let it be noted, too, how this claim of 
M. de Lesseps is growing. It was once 
the monopoly of making ‘“‘a” Suez 
Canal. This was scouted by the Khe- 
dive and the Porte in 1872. It is now 
the monopoly of “any” Canal. It was 
formerly limited to the Isthmus of Suez. 
Now it has become the Egyptian Isth- 
mus. The House should not overlook 
the remarkable letter addressed by M. 
de Lesseps to the Prime Minister on 
July 20. In it he claims for the Com- 
pany ‘‘the exclusive monopoly of ex- 
cavating any maritime Canal through 
the Egyptian Isthmus.” This enlarged 
claim would cover the Canal suggested 
along the Nile to Cairo and thence to 
Suez. This letter is a State document. 
It crystallizes and enlarges the claims 
which the Prime Minister has granted. 
M. Leon Say states that M. de Lesseps’ 
letter represents the voice of France. 
Yet, in his reply to M. de Lesseps, the 
right hon. Gentleman takes no excep- 











tion to these ex ted assertions. 
If they are not noticed and contradicted 
now, it may well be said hereafter that 
England is bound by the declarations of 
the Prime Minister and by the silence of 
the House of Commons. On a question 
of this kind it is perfectly fair to consider 
what benefits M. de Lesseps and his co- 
founders have actually reaped from the 
Canal. The Prime Minister has in- 
dulged in his usual vague and majestic 
language as to the gratitude due by 
the world in general, and England in 
particular, to this Company. No one 
will deny that M. de Lesseps has 
been a benefactor to the commerce of 
Europe and Asia. But where the in- 
terests of a great Empire are at stake, 
we are justified in examining tho- 
roughly, in no grudging or narrow 
spirit, but fairly, what the Company and 
its founders have obtained in return for 
the benefits they haveconferred. Inthe 
first place, the shareholders are now 
receiving 19 or 20 per cent—and this 
mainly out of British trade—on their 
investment ; secondly, the founders, of 
whom M. de Lesseps is the Chief, divide 
among themselves this year, as their 
10 per cent, no less than £125,000. In 
the third place, the Directors, of whom 
M. de Lesseps is the President, receive 
£25,000. These are well-deserved re- 
turns; but they are far from inconsider- 
able. They would never have been re- 
ceived by the Company but for British 
shipping, which furnishes seven-eighths 
of its revenue. I contend, therefore, 
that M. de Lesseps and his coadjutors 
are sufficiently rewarded for their enter- 
prize without giving them a monopoly 
of Suez Canals for all time to come. 
The Prime Minister has stated that 
‘large advantages have been gained by 
this Agreement” for British trade ; and 
that his— 

“ Arrangements would have led to a consi- 
derable increase in the practical influence of 
Englishmen over the Government and over the 
Direction of the Canal.’’ 

These are bold assumptions, which the 
facts of the scheme do not justify. What 
were the “large advantages ’’ gained ? 
When the interest paid on the shares 
amounted to 25 per cent, then 50 cen- 
times, or 5d., was to be taken off the 
present tax of 10 francs 50 cents (88. 5d.) 
per ton. This reduction of 5d. would, 
on a ship of 1,000 tons, amount to about 
£15 out of a total charge of £435. 
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When the interest had risen 274 per 
cent, another 5d. was to be taken off, 
and a third 5d. at 30 percent. These 
reductions were to be repeated at every 
3 per cent rise of interest, till a mini- 
mum tariff of 5 francs was reached. 
Below this there was to be no further 
relief. What a magnificent boon! We 
were to lend £8,000,000, at 3} per cent, 
that this French Company might there- 
with double the value of their property. 
In return, when the shareholders were 
getting their 25 and 30 per cent interest, 
these miserable fivepences were to be 
slowly and grudgingly taken off the 
tonnage tariff. Then, as to the changes 
in the Direction of the Canal. At pre- 
sent there are 24 Directors, of whom 
three are English. The defunct scheme 
proposed no increase of the English Di- 
rectors. At present the Court de Direc- 


tion, or Executive Committee, consists. 


of five regular and three honorary mem- 
bers. One only, and he an honorary 
member, is English. It was proposed 
to make him a regular member, leaving 
the Committee seven foreign members 
to one English member. The Finance 
Commission has now nine members, of 
whom one is English. The late scheme 
would have given one more English 
member, making two out of nine. There 
was also to be one English Vice Presi- 
dent out of three. There is something 
supremely farcical about the idea of 
these infinitesimal changes causing a 
‘considerable increase of practical in- 
fluence.” A very just estimate of the 
practical value of fc so-called advan- 
tages was made by the British public, 
no less than by the commercial commu- 
nity. They laughed the whole scheme 
out of existence directly it was made 
known. The contrast between the pro- 
posals of the present Ministry and the 
conduct of the late Administration de- 
serve a brief notice. Lord Beaconsfield 
saved Egypt from bankruptcy, and the 
Khedive’s shares from falling into the 
hands of a French Syndicate, by pur- 
chasing them at a cost of £4,000,000, 
British influence in Egypt was greatly 
increased by that statesmanlike act. 
At tae time the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) scoffed at the transac- 
tion, and said the £4,000,000 had better 
have been divided among the Ministers 
who concluded the purchase. On those 
£4,000,000, which only cost England 3} 
per cent, interest at the rate of 5 per 
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cent has-been and is regularly paid by 
the Egyptian Government. Thus, in 36 
years from 1875, even at 5 per cent, the 
whole sum, principal, and interest, will 
have been reimbursed to the English 
Treasury. We shall then hold the 
shares, which will, in 1894, become 
entitled to the full profits of the Canal, 
absolutely free of cost and burden. 
The whole £4,000,000 will have been 
paid off, probably by the year 1897, 
and England will be gathering the 20 
or 30 per cent interest enjoyed by the 
other shareholders. Now, I beg the 
Treasury Bench to mark the difference. 
You lend £8,000,000, at 3} per cent, to 
a French Company for their gain, and 
for the development of their property. 
British influence is positively lessened 
by your weakness. The advantages to 
English shipping would have been, 
under your scheme, as I have shown, 
but trifling; the gain to the Exchequer 
would have been absolutely a minus 
quantity. When, in 50 years, the loan 
might have been repaid, England would 
not have owned a single fresh share, 
and would be receiving no interest for 
her liberal loans. What is our position 
as to Egypt and the Suez Canal? Our 
trade supplies seven-vighths of the ship- 
ping and seven-eights of its revenue. 
Our financial and industrial interests in 
Egypt itself are enormous. Our poli- 
tical and military interests are even 
greater. It is the high road to our 
Indian Empire. England owns over 40 
per cent of the share capital of the 
Canal. At present we are in military 
occupation of the country, and must 
remain so for a considerable period, 
unless we are to abandon Egypt to 
anarchy, or to another European Power. 
The Prime Minister speaks of our ‘“ tem- 
pory and exceptional position ’”’ in Egypt, 
as if to imply that we have no greater 
interests there than other Powers, and 
that we are bound to scuttle out as fast 
as possible. If not in defence of British 
interests, I would ask why did we under- 
take the costly and troublesome ‘ mili- 
tary operations” of last year? Why did 
we crush the efforts of the Egyptian peo- 
ple after self-government, and overwhelm 
Arabi and the National Party? Was it 
out of a spirit of pure knighterranty, 
and for hardly the wortbiest of causes ? 
Unless the Ministry wish to convict 
themselves of the purest folly they must 
admit that the Campaign of 1882 was 
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undertaken to secure our interests in 
Egypt and the Canal. This being so, 
the Government are bound to see that 
our sacrifice of blood and treasure are 
not fruitless, and that the results of our 
laboursare not thrownaway. £6,000,000 
and many precious lives have been given 
to the war in Egypt. Early in the cen- 
tury, the valour and genius of Nelson 
and Abercromby wrested Egypt from the 
grasp of the Great Napoleon. Forty 
years ago, the resolution of Lord Palmer- 
ston again saved Egypt from becoming 
a French Province. tt is essential that 
British influence shall be predominant 
in Egypt. Our interests demand it, and 
the country expects it of the Govern- 
ment. During the past two years a 
great change has come over the Egyp- 
tian Question. Whereas, two years ago, 
both France and ourselves were satisfied 
and Egypt tranquil, since that time 
Egypt has been overwhelmed with 
troubles, and the greatest dissatisfaction 
is felt both in France and England. A 
perfect crop of troubles and ill-feeling 
has sprung up between the two States. 
Why is this? Because of the exagge- 
rated delicacy our Government have 
shown in dealing with France in this 
and other matters, and because of the 
subservience they have evinced to French 
policy and prejudices. I assert, with 
perfect good feeling towards France, 
that the more our Government yield, 
the more they talk with bated breath, as 
the Prime Minister has talked, the bigger 
will be the demandsof France, the greater 
will be the irritation, and the greater the 
certainty of future trouble. We should 
lose nothing by a courteous, but, at the 
same time, a firm attitude towards 
France. The Prime Minister has ridi- 
culed the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
that this is a commercial and not a 
political question. The purchase of the 
Suez Canal Shares had, no doubt, a poli- 
tical as well as a financial object— 
it was to prevent those shares falling 
into the hands of a French Syndicate 
—but the present proposal is simply 
to lend £8,00C,000 sterling to the Suez 
Oanal Company, without any chance of 
England reaping advantage, political or 
commercial. The policy of the late Go- 
vernment in purchasing the ex-Khedive’s 
shares in the Canal was so wise, so far- 
sighted, and s0 beneficial to this coun- 
try, it conferred upon us so much politi- 
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cal and general advantage, as well as 
pecuniary gain, that I challenge the 
Government to show any parallel in the 
history of the financial transactions of 
the world. I am afraid that, in their 
late scheme, the main consideration which 
has guided the Government has not been 
the advantage of British commerce, nor 
the political interests of the British Em- 
pire, but a fair desire to conciliate the 
French Government by giving M. de 
Lesseps and his Company a good bar- 
gain. I will only say, in conclusion, that 
if anyone is responsible for this debate, 
it is the Prime Minister, for, without 
necessity or provocation, he has deliber- 
ately abandoned to this French Company 
an exclusive monopoly. He has thereby 
surrendered without cause the ground 
on which all international resistance 
against French monopoly must in future 
be based. 

Mr. ARTHUR COHEN said, the 
legal aspect of the question of monopoly 
could only be presented in a direct form 
by raising a suit in the Egyptian Courts. 
If the Egyptian Government granted a 
new concession to another Company to 
construct a Canal, the present Company 
could at once, under Article 16, apply to 
the Egyptian Court for an Injunction. 
In that way only could the question be 
brought to an issue; and it would 
be decided, not by English, but by 
Foreignlaw. That ought to be remem- 
bered when they considered whether the 
House should express an opinion as to 
what was the proper mode of inter- 
preting this concession. He did not 
think the conduct of the Government 
ought to be determined solely upon the 
mode in which a Court of Law might 
decide this technical legal question. Let 
them put Her Majesty’s Government in 
the position of the Government of Egypt 
of having granted a similar concession, 
and then he believed all the difficulty 
would besolved. He had arrived at the 
conclusion that the International Suez 
Canal Oompany had an exclusive privi- 
lege in the sense which he would after- 
wards explain. No doubt, if the only 
statement of an exclusive power were to 
be found in the Concession of 1854, it 
would be extremely difficult to under- 
stand how Her Majesty’s Government 
could have received the advice which 
was given to them. The Concession of 
1854 gave exclusive power to M. de Les- 
seps to form a Universal Company for 
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the purpose of constructing a Canal ; the 
concession was granted, not to M. de 
Lesseps himself, but in trust for the 
benefit of the Company of which he was 
the promoter. It was argued that the 
Concession of 1854 was revoked by the 
Concession of 1856; and, according to 
Lord Salisbury, it was of no validity, 
because it did not receive the sanction 
of the Sultan. But the last Article of 
the Concession of 1856 revoked only 
those parts of the Concession of 1854 
which were inconsistent with the ecahier 
des charges. And as for the Sultan’s 
Firman of 1866,it just as much confirmed 
the Concession of 1854 as it did the Con- 
cession of 1856. It was asserted that 
the only object of the{Concession of 1854 
was to enable M. de Lesseps to announce 
that he was the sole mandataire of the 
Viceroy for forming a Company to con- 
struct the Canal. But, if that was so, 
why should the Concession of 1854 
be treated as in force after the Com- 
pany was formed ; because, if the forma- 
tion of the Company was the only object 
of the Concession of 1854, then when the 
Company was formed the concession was 
exhausted, and it had come to an end? 
If that was so, why was the Concession 
of 1854 treated as in full force in the 
Concession of 1866? M. de Lesseps was 
to have the exclusive power of forming 
a Company. No one else was to have 
the right of piercing the Isthmus and 
making the Canal. Probably no one 
thought then that anotherCanal would be 
constructed. But to what inference did 
that lead? Was it not to this, that at 
that time the work of piercing the Isth- 
mus and constructing the Canal was con- 
sidered an ‘‘ indivisible unity,” which 
was not to be split into fractions, but 
was to be the work solely of the Com- 
pany formed by M.de Lesseps? It was 
not the granting of a monopoly at all. 
A monopoly was an exclusive power 
given to an individual to do that which, 
otherwise, every person would have a 
right to do. But this was strictly a 
franchise, like the right to build a bridge 
or the right of ferry. Seeing that there 
was an existing concession containing 
the words ‘‘ exclusive power,” and al- 
luding to them as being in force as late 
as 1866, he could not refuse to give 
effect to those words. Although holding 
that opinion, he wished to observe that 
the proposition he had stated, like all 
general legal propositions, was subject 
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to limitations and conditions, so that he 
did not consider this question of exclu- 
sive privilege was of much importance. 
And for this reason. It was established 
by incontestable authority that in every 
grant made by a Sovereign there was 
reserved the right of domain—that was, 
the right of resumption of possession of 
the thing granted on the ground of 
public utility or expediency. That being 
so, the International Suez Oanal Com- 
pany could not impose arbitrary terms 
upon the world. The true construction, 
therefore, to be placed on the Conven- 
tion now occupying the attention of the 
House was this, that as long as the con- 
cession should exist the Ruler of Egypt 
could not grant to any other Company the 
power of constructing a Canal. But that 
concession might be taken away; and if 
the International Suez Canal Company 
would not construct a Canal on reason- 
able terms the Ruler of Egypt would be 
perfectly justified in resuming the con- 
cession, or constructing a Canal him- 
self. M. de Lesseps knew very well that 
he could not abuse the power granted 
to him, and after negotiation he would 
doubtless yield. But we ought not, for 
the sake of our mercantile interests, to 
make use of our influence in Egypt for 
the purpose of inducing the Ruler of 
Egypt to act towards the Canal Company 
in a manner which we should consider 
unfair on the part of our own Govern- 
ment, if that Government had granted 
a similar concession in similar circum- 
stances. In his endeavour to enforce 
that view upon the House, he was speak- 
ing, not against the interests of this 
country, but for her true interests, her 
honour, and her reputation. 

Mr. T. OC. BRUCE said, he wished to 
point out that the contention of M. de 
Lesseps was that for the next 100 years 
the mercantile traffic between the West 
and the East was to depend upon the 
good pleasure of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. That, in his opinion, was a very 
monstrous proposition. What, he asked, 
was this Company? It called itself 
“Universal,” and in the original con- 
cession there were provisions calculated 
to give it a character corresponding to 
its name. There was one provision to 
the effect that the Directors of the Com- 
pany should be chosen from the different 
nations which had an interest in the 
affair; and another to the effect that the 
Chairman, after the lapse of the special 
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powers given to M. de Lesseps, must be 
chosen } the Viceroy from among the 
largest shareholders. These provisions, 
if carried out, would give to this coun- 
try a considerable control over the Canal ; 
but, as a matter of fact, they had not 
been acted upon. Those who had an 
interest in the Canal, and who were 
entitled by the concessions to exercise 
power over it, were met by an obstinate 
determination on the other side to refuse 
to grart them their just share in its go- 
vernment. That was seen in the nego- 
tiations that took place in connection 
with the tonnage dues; and again last 
year, when, being obliged to occupy the 
Canal under the authority of the Egyp- 
tian Government, we were opposed by 
the agent of M. de Lesseps. In inter- 
preting this concession the real point to 
be kept in view was that the words 
‘exclusive right ’’ attached themselves 
entirely to the right of M. de Lesseps to 
form a Company, while the rights of the 
Company must be determined by other 
considerations. It must be recollected 
that at the time M. de Lesseps obtained 
this concession it was quite possible that 
the Khedive, after having given one 
Company certain privileges at one time, 
might afterwards have given another 
Oompany other privileges which might 
have rendered those of the first Com- 
pany valueless. Therefore it was that 
this concession conferring the very valu- 
able privilege of forming this Company 
was given to M. de Lesseps. It was 
a striking fact that although M. de 
Lesseps had at one period of his career 
been in want of money, he had never 
set up this claim to the very valuable 
right he now asserted he possessed in 
order to raise the necessary funds. It 
had frequently been urged, with great 
force, that in dealing with M. de Lesseps 
and his Company, which had accom- 
plished so much for us, we could not 
proceed upon the narrow considerations 
of strict legal rights, and this no one 
would be more willing to admit than 
himself; but, on the other hand, he 
thought that to hand over the exclusive 
control of the traffic of the East and 
of Australia for the next 100 years to a 
single Company, or even to a single na- 
tion, would would be paying too dearly 
for the services of even M. de Lesseps 
and his Company. He must remind the 
House that the conditions contained in 
the concession which M. de Lesseps ac- 
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tually obtained were very different from 
those contained in’the original concession 
which was set aside. It was the oppo- 
sition—unreasonable enough in many 
respects, as he readily admitted—to the 
scheme that had brought about a re- 
moval of some conditions contained in 
the original concessicn, which would 
have been most injurious to the world. 
There was another point to which he 
desired to draw attention. Since the 
successful attempt to form this Canal, 
this Company, which had originally been 
put forward as a Universal Company, 
had had its praises sounded as being 
exclusively a French Company; and 
political capital was sought to be made 
out of the so-called sacrifices which the 
French nation had made in order to 
benefit the commerce of the world. But 
was the House aware of the exact pro- 

rtion in which the French nation 

ad contributed towards the expense of 
making this Canal? In round num- 
bers the French nation had contributed 
£6,000,000 towards the making of the 
Canal, while the Egyptian people had 
paid down in hard cash, or in money’s 
worth, £10,000,000. Therefore, while 
we were called upon to admire the 
great work which the French nation had 
achieved, we were also called upon to 
ignore the services which the Egyptian 
people had rendered us. It was hard 
that, while we heard so much of the 
great sacrifices which the French nation 
had made, we should hear so little of 
the forced labour of the wretched Egyp- 
tian fellahs who had been dragged 
by force to do the work of making 
the Canal, and who had afterwards 
been compelled to pay compensation 
to the State for the loss which their 
absence from their homes had entailed. 
The Company, moreover, had obtained, 
under the award of the late Emperor of 
the French, the sum of £4,000,000 in 
respect of the withdrawal of the conces- 
sion as to the Sweet Water Canal. The 
benefit derived by the Egyptians from 
the Suez Canal was absolutely ni/. The 
result of the whole transaction had been 
that Egypt received 15 per cent upon 
the net revenue of the Company in con- 
sideration of having given the latter the 
concession, the land, and 65 per cent of 
the outlay incurred. This was, perhaps, 
not a reason for doing away with any 
legal rights which the Oompany might 


possess; but it was a good ground for | 
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not being over-sympathetic with the 
Company, nor investing the work it had 
accomplished with a halo. In addition 
to the facts to which he had referred, it 
must be recollected that the shares of 
the Company had, for a considerable 
time, been at over 400 per cent pre- 
mium. On the whole, therefore, the 
French shareholders had not suffered 
very greatly in consequence of entering 
into this very successful speculation. It 
must not be forgotten that the real 
master of the Suez Canal was the Khe- 
dive, acting under the Porte. The terms 
of the concession not only limited the 
amount of land to be acquired by the 
Company, but rendered a further con- 
cession from the Khedive and the Porte 
necessary before a second Oanal could 
be constructed. The question was too 
great a one to be determined on so 
narrow an issue as the interpretation of 
two words in a concession. It was our 
right and duty—especially as we occu- 
pied so strong a position in Egypt—to 
regard the question as one affecting the 
commerce of the world. We ought, no 
doubt, to use our influence, in the first 
instance, to effect a reasonable arrange- 
ment with M. de Lesseps, if such an 
arrangement could be made. The ques- 
tions for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment were—first, whether a second 
Canal was necessary ; secondly, a re- 
duction of the rates ; thirdly, how Great 
Britain, as the Power most concerned in 
the welfare of the Canal, should be more 
adequately represented ; and, fourthly, 
it ought to be borne in mind that in the 
view of the Government the question 
was so important that, in defiance of all 
ordinary rules, they were prepared to 
lend £8,000,000 at a very low rate of 
interest. He could not help thinking, 
therefore, that we possessed very valu- 
able means of negotiation. There was 
one other point to which he would refer. 
He had heard with regret one or two 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial Benches 
speak of referring the Canal to an 
International Commission. He hoped 
we should have nothing of the sort. 
They had had enough of a Dual Con- 
trol in Egypt. Unsatisfactory as the 
proposed Agreement was, he would 
rather accept it than hand the Canal 
over to a Commission composed partly 
of indifferent and partly of decidedly 
hostile elements. He hoped that we 
should have no repetition of such a 
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Commission as. the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, whose performances in Egypt had 
been so remarkable. . 
Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he did 
not desire to dwell on the purely legal 
aspects of the question; but he felt 
bound, out of justice to his learned 
friend, Mr. Underdown, and to himself, 
to say that he had very recently care- 
fully gone through all the documents 
which had been submitted to his learned 
friend and himself, and, notwithstand- 
ing the adverse opinions given by per- 
sons of far higher authority than him- 
self, he had seen no reason to alter in 
the slightest respect the opinion which 
his learned friend and himself had ex- 
pressed on the subject. In fact, if he 
was not aware that there were other 
lawyers who were more likely to be right 
than he, and who had given a contrary 
opinion, he should not have for a mo- 
ment doubted the accuracy of his own. 
He was surprised to hear the Prime 
Minister say that if the Provisional 
Concession of 1854 did not give M.- de 
Lesseps an exclusive right to make a 
Canal through the Isthmus of Suez it 
gave him nothing. At all events, that 
concession, in which M. de Lesseps was 
spoken of as the mandatory and friend 
of the Khedive, enabled M. de Lesseps 
to go with his concession to the capi- 
talists of Europe and to found a Com- 
pany on the strength of these docu- 
ments which he possessed. It enabled 
him compulsorily to expropriate private 
owners, and gave him powers possessed 
by no other person. There was no doubt 
that after the great efforts of M. de 
Lesseps, in which it must be remem- 
bered that he encountered the opposition 
of this country, that gentleman was en- 
titled to the highest moral consideration 
at our hands. But he had always con- 
sidered, and he still considered, that the 
question which the shipowners, the mer- 
chants, and people of this country had 
to consider was a practical question, 
which was to be discussed as a matter 
of business among business people, and 
not to be determined by nice considera- 
tions as to the exact meaning of a 
curiously worded document. That ques- 
tion was, whether, in the first place, a 
second Canal was necessary, and then, 
if it was, whether it should be carried 
out under the present Company so as to 
insure uniformity of management for 
both Canals ; or whether a British Com- 
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pany should be formed with British 
capital and under British management ? 
It should be remembered, however, that 
if the latter alternative were adopted, a 
fresh concession from the edive 
would be required, and that concession 
would have to be ratified by a Firman 
from the Sultan. Even if these pre- 
liminary steps were got over, it was 
easy to perceive that the existence of 
a second Canal, side by side with that 
of the French Company, might bring 
about a state of collision and friction 
between the two countries. He desired 
now to explain the reasons why he pro- 
posed to vote against the Resolution of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon. He conceived that the 
question for that House and for the 
country was not to be determined by 
mere conflict between lawyers as to the 
true interpretation of these documents. 
It was a question to be determined as a 
matter of business by men of business. 
He objected to the right hon. Baronet’s 
Resolution on various grounds. It em- 
bodied an abstract proposition, which 
bore no relation to anything in Nature 
orin Art. It asked Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment to affirm a proposition which 
nobody had ever denied. In the next 
place, he objected to the House being 
asked to pronounce its opinion upon a 
legal question. With the greatest pos- 
sible respect for that House, he ventured 
to say that there was no Assembly in 
this country less fitted to pronounce an 
opinion upon a question of law. If the 
question as to the monopoly claimed by 
M. de Lesseps were to be judicially de- 
termined, it must come before a judicial 
and, he presumed, an Egyptian tribunal, 
the operation of which, particularly 
under existing circumstances, might be 
seriously hampered by an opinion 
solemnly expressed by the House of Com- 
mons. Again, he thought it would be 
extremely impolitic, with a view to 
future negotiations, to affirm the Reso- 
lution of the right hon. Baronet ; and he 
might here express a hope that the ne- 
gotiations all be renewed and brought 
to a successful termination with the pre- 
sent Company. In his judgment, the 
Amendment proposed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) ex- 
pressed the view which that House 
ought to favour. If the House would 
wisely abstain from expressing an opi- 
nion on a question in regard to which 
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lawyers differed, the House, the Go- 
vernment, and the country would be 
committed to nothing, and we should be 
able to renew the negotiations with M. 
de Lesseps in a much more favourable 
attitude. 

Mr. GILES said, he desired to make 
a few remarks on the commercial bear- 
ing of this question; but could not re- 
frain from first noticing some of the 
statements made by the hon. Member 
for Hull. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the Resolution of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon as meaning something, whereas 
he himself proposed to do nothing. The 
hon. Gentleman expended a good deal 
of time in endeavouring to persuade 
them to do nothing; but he observed 
that towards the close of his speech he 
asked—‘‘ Are we without hopes of a 
rational Agreement?” To that he an- 
swered—‘‘ No. Put it to the self-interest 
of M. de Lesseps, and we shall geta 
rational Agreement.”” Then the hon. 
Gentleman proposed that we should 
have one-half of the administration. 
Well, he thought that if we could ob- 
tain anything like that, we should be 
very well satisfied. A good deal had 
been said about French susceptibilities, 
but nothing about rousing English sus- 
ceptibilities; and if friendly relations 
with our neighbours were to be so easily 
strained, it would seem almost better to 
be without friendly relations. The Prime 
Minister had said that the House could 
not determine a legal question. If that 
were so, why had the Government de- 
termined it? Of course, the House would 
not be likely to stultify itself by voting 
£8,000,000 if it were not satisfied with 
the Agreement. It would be to the 
mutual advantage of the shipping inte- 
rests of this country and M. de Lesseps 
that they should make some bargain 
that would be acceptable to both parties. 
He would show by figures what was 
the difference in cost to a ship between 
using the Canal and going round by 
the Cape, and he said the amount of the 
tolls was enough in many cases to make 
shipowners hesitate to use the Canal; 
and, indeed, he knew cases in which 
they found it to their advantage to send 
round by the Cape, when, if the tolls had 
been lower, they would have used the 
Canal. For instance, the traffic for the 
last six months was 4,306,000 tons of 
shipping, and the charges thereon were 
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85,329,000 francs, or 8°2 francs per gross 
ton. A ship of 3,000 tons gross would, 
therefore, pay £1,000 to go through the 
Canal. Now, the distance round the 
Cape to Bombay was 4,450 miles longer 
than through the Canal, which, at 10 
knots an hour, would occupy 18} days. 
Deduct from this 24 days—being the 
average time in getting through the 
Canal—and the extra time was reduced 
to 16 days. The question, therefore, 
arose — Was it worth while to spend 
£1,000 to save 16 days? It certainly 
could not be to the advantage of the 
Canal Company to drive away traffic; 
and as traffic was being driven away the 
sooner there was a reduction of the tolls 
the better would it be for all parties. 
The shortest route between the two seas 
was that between Port Said and Suez. 
That in itself was an argument in favour 
of the present Canal ; and his recommen- 
dation, as an engineer, was that they 
should widen it, as he considered one 
wide Canal would be more useful than 
two narrow ones. The present traffic 
equalled about 12 vessels per day, so 
that it was really idle to talk of the 
necessity for two Canals. The widen- 
ing, too, of the existing Canal could be 
effected at less than one-half. the cost of 
constructing a new Canal, and that idea 
he recommended to the careful conside- 
ration of the Government. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curzpers) : Although I rose 
after the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. T. ©. Bruce), I was glad to give way 
to my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey), 
considering the important part which he 
has taken outside the House upon this 
question ; and I am glad to add that the 
remarks which I had the pleasure of 
listening to from him were very valuable, 
and I have further the satisfaction of 
knowing how he intends to vote on the 
present occasion. I have also had the 
advantage of listening to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Southampton 
(Mr. Giles), whose speech, if acted upor, 
would demolish the whole of the pre- 
sent controversy, because the hon. Mem- 
ber says it is a mistake to make asecond 
Canal, and that all we have to do in the 
interests of commerce is to widen the 
present Canal, at an expenditure of 
£2,000,000. Whatever controversy there 
may be as to the power of M. de Lesseps 
to make a second Canal within his pre- 
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sent concession, there is no controversy 
at all as to his oe of widening the 
present Canal. If, therefore, the pro- 
posal was to do that, cadit questio alto- 
gether, the Canal would be widened at 
once by M. de Lesseps, and there would 
be an end of all controversy. There are, 
however, very excellent reasons why 
nothing of the kind should be done; 
and, with every respect for the views of 
the hon. Member for Southampton, who 
is eminent in matters of this kind, the 
opinion of the mercantile world, and 
especially of the shipping world, is that 
one great disadvantage of the present 
Canal is that ships coming in opposite 
directions have to wait a long time at 
the sidings in order to pass each other. 
Therefore, if you were only to widen the 
Canal that difficulty would practically 
continue ; whereas, if you have two 
Canals—and I am speaking almost the 
unanimous opinion of the mercantile 
world—if you have two Canals, so as to 
have an up line and a down line, none 
of the present delay would take place, 
and the passing of the ships in both 
directions would be easy. 

Mr. GILES: I have estimated for 
double the width of the present Canal, 
so that ships could pass each other with- 
out difficulty. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttprrs): Now, let me 
say a word as to the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
T. CO. Bruce). I am always glad to follow 
my hon. Friend, because he invariably 
speaks with knowledge, and a great deal 
of what he says ought to be well weighed, 
both by hon. Members who sit opposite 
to him and by hon. Members on the 
same side of the House. There is a 
great deal which my hon. Friend has 
said to-night that is well worthy of con- 
sideration by this House, if we are to 
carry on further negotiations upon this 
subject. I was particularly glad when 
my hon. Friend pointed out the extreme 
difficulty of what is known as the inter- 
nationalizing plan—a plan which has a 
good deal of support in the country, but 
which, if it has to be taken in hand, 
will be found to be attended by enor- 
mous difficulties. My hon. Friend, in a 
very few words, I think, summed up 
those difficulties, and I wish to point 
out to the House how just his ob- 
servations were. My hon. Friend also 
made some remarks as to the cha- 
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racter of the concessions and privi- 
leges granted in Eastern countries, and 
pointed out that they are not to be 
weighed in the same scale with similar 
concessions and privileges granted in 
Western countries. Every word of his 
remarks on the subject appeared to me 
to be of the greatest value; but when 
we come to the legal question as to the 
rights of M. de Lesseps, both in respect 
of the construction of the Canal at the 
Isthmus, or a second Canal at the 
Isthmus, or the construction of Canals 
in other parts of Egypt, I shall follow 
the careful warning of my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
and ask the house to excuse me alto- 
gether if I decline to go into those con- 
troversial matters. It is perfectly right 
that Gentlemen learned in the law 
should, up to a certain point, discuss 
these matters; but for us who have 
been, and will be, responsible for con- 
ducting the negotiations, nothing could 
be more unwise, under present circum- 
stances, than to carry on such adiscussion. 
Therefore, I shall follow, most rigidly, 
the example set by my right hon. Friend 
and the precepts which fell from him, 
and in the few words I may have to say 
to-night I shall endeavour to say nothing 
that can in any way compromise this 
House, or rather the Government, for 
we could not compromise the House, 
in future discussions beyond what we 
have already stated in debate—already 
stated in debate this evening. I am parti- 
cularly anxiousto make reference to what 
has fallen from hon. Gentlemen during 
the last few hours as to the conduct of the 
recent negotiations ending in the Provi- 
sional Agreement. It has occurred to 
me, having read a good deal on the 
same subject outside the House, that 
there is much misapprehension as to 
the nature of the origin of the nego- 
tiations which have been carried on; 
and I think it will be for the public 
advantage, not only with respect to 
the past, but still more with reference 
to the future, that it should be under- 
stood how these negotiations arose and 
what their general character was. The 
history of these negotiations is simply 
this. In 1876 an arrangement was 
made by the late Government with the 
Suez Canal Company, which is com- 
monly known as the Lesseps-Stokes 
Agreement, under which the Canal Com- 
pany were bound to expend 30,000,000 
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frances, or £1,200,000 sterling, in making 
the Canal on capital account, irrespective 
altogether of the casual improvements 
on revenue account, and that expendi- 


ture was to be spread over a series of 


years. Last year it appeared that 
the Company had expended, roughly, 
£300,000 out of that sum of £1,200,000, 
and the Government were warned by 
their Directors in the Company that it 
was contemplated by M. de Lesseps and 
the French Directors to expend at once 
the remainder of that £1,200,000—the 
exact sum being, I believe, 23,000,000 
francs. In answer to that communica- 
tion, Lord Granville instructed the 
Directors to take care that due provision 
was made for the widening of the Canal, 
to which they replied on the 17th of 
November last that, in their opinion, 
the widening of the Canal as proposed 
in two different ways by the French 
Engineering Commission was not the 
only method which could be used for 
improving the Canal. They said there 
were two ways in which that widening 
might be made; but they added that, in 
their opinion, it would probably be 
better to make a second Canal altogether, 
and they asked leave to discuss that 
question with the French Directors. The 
leave for which they asked was given on 
condition that they were not supposed 
to advocate any particular system, and 
on the 5th of December they reported to 
the Government that the preliminary 
examination for the expenditure of the 
23,000,000 francs had been already car- 
ried out; that this examination had re- 
ference only to the two alternative 
methods of widening the Canal; but as 
the construction of another Canal had 
been mentioned as an element worthy 
of consideration, instead of carrying out 
the smaller work during the next four 
years, they urged that their brother 
directors should provide for the much 
greater work of constructing a new Canal. 
They reported, as the result of that discus- 
sion, that there was much difference of 
opinion among the Directors, although, 
on the whole, the majority of the French 
Directors were in favour of forming a 
second Canal. M. de Lesseps himself 
said that he was of that opinion, because 
it was plain that the commercial world 
looked urgently for something of the 
kind to be done, and in December last 
he said that if the Company were to 
carry out so enormous a work as that it 
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would require some consideration and 
compensation ; and at the time it wasmen- 
tioned that they would expect an exten- 
sion of their concession, and, of course, an 
‘extension of the grant which had been 
given to them in 1854. The result was 
that the case was well considered by us 
at the time, and we came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be wise that neither 
Her Majesty’s Government nor the Direc- 
tors should stand committed to any such 
plan, but that the matter should remain 
over for further consideration. There 
was some disappointment on the part of 
the French Board of Directors at this 
decision. However, the matter did stand 
over, and the 23,000,000 francs were 
ordered, inthe meanwhile, to be expended 
on the improvement of the existing 
Canal. The French Directors pointed 
out that they were quite prepared to 
meet the views of the English Directors, 
provided they got the compensation 
alluded to, and also received the support 
of the English Government. That was 
how matters stood on the 9th of January 
last, and about that time there was a 
strong pressure put on Her Majesty’s 
Government by the commercial and ship- 
owning class of this country to take even 


.more vigorous measures in regard to the 


Isthmus. The first proposal of much 
importance was made on the part of a 
gentleman in August last, and it will be 
found at page 2 in the preliminary 
Papers. That proposal was to con- 
struct a new Canal through the Isth- 
mus of Suez; and it was stated by 
the gentleman in question that he 
was ready with £4,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. On the 19th of December the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meut to promote the construction of a 
new Canal under British control. Two 
or three days afterwards the General 
Shipowners’ Society asked the Govern- 
ment to promote an alternative Canal 
through Egypt to Suez, and they said 
that it was a favourable opportunity for 
securing for this country power amount- 
ing to control over any second Canal, 
owing to the position of affairsin Egypt 
at that moment—alluding, of course, to 
our occupation of Egypt. A few days 
afterwards, on the 19th of December, 
the Clyde Steamship Owners’ Association 
urged us to promote another Canal 
through Egypt, exclusively under Bri- 
tish control ; and on the 11th of January 
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the North Shields Shipowners’ Society 
urged us to promote another Canal 
through Egypt to Suez under the abso- 
lute control of the English Government. 
A few days afterwards Lord Napier and 
Ettrick presented to Lord Granville a 
Memorial from 298 representatives of 
Companies, representing 3,000,000 tons 
of shipping using the Canal, and more 
than one-half of the aggregate tonnage 
using it, asking’ for a new Ship Canal 
across the Isthmus parallel with the pre- 
sent Canal. They proposed to disregard 
altogether the claim of M. de Lesseps, 
for they used words which have since 
been freely employed, that the terms 
used in the original concession were 
simply intended to debar the Egyptian 
Government from dealing with other 
parties during the negotiation of the 
work, but that they were never intended 
to prevent the construction of another 
Canal. Being disappointed with the 
reply they received at the time, they 
returned to the charge, and asked for the 
active interference of Her Majesty’s 
Government in favour of this rival 
Canal. Finally, on the 26th of April, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce asked 
for greater facilities and an increased 
share in the management of the existing 
Canal; and Lord Granville received two 
deputations, one from the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, who said they 
took no antagonistic position in regard 
to the existing Canal, but they only 
wanted more British Directors and more 
facilities for passing through the Canal ; 
and another deputation from the Cham- 
ber of Shipping, saying they wanted 
another Canal, made by the British 
nation, and that advantage should be 
taken of the British Government being 
in Egypt at the present moment in order 
to obtain an alternative right. This is 
asummary of the views of the deputa- 
tions, and of the opinions expressed in the 
letters and Memorials addressed to the 
Government between January end April 
pressing upon them to do something, 
» and all of them, with one single excep- 
tion, in favour of the construction of a 
second Canal. The result was that M. 
de Lesseps, who read the reports of what 
had occurred in the newspapers, said 
it appeared to him, particularly after 
the double deputation to Lord Granville, 
that the whole situation was changed ; 
that any concession would be attended 
with pressure, but that he was willing 
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that negotiations should be re-opened 
upon the basis of the discussion between 
the English and French Directors, and 
he added, for the first time, that he was 
prepared to make some reduction of tolls 
in proportion to the increase of traffic. 
Her Majesty’s Government had then to 
decide what course to take. They had 
been blamed for being precipitate ; they 
had been rather severely blamed, slightly 
in this House, but rather severely out- 
side; but I think they had shown that 
they had not been precipitate, seeing 
that they had held their own carefully 
from January to April in reference to 
these all-important Memorials, and the 
pressure brought to bear upon them 
with the view of finding out the proper 
course to take. It was quite evident 
that no further delay could take place, 
and that we had to make our choice be- 
tween two things. We had either to 
repudiate the position of M. de Lesseps 
or his claims, whether they were real or 
not. That was not the advice of the 
late Government, because, in their letter 
to M. de Lesseps, they said that they re- 
cognized the pre-eminent part taken by 
him in the foundation and construction 
of this great work, and that they would 
always be found ready to support him 
in any measure conducive to its welfare. 
We had, therefore, either to pass by 
M. de Lesseps and his claim and his 
position in regard to the Canal, and to 
take the advice of the Chamber of Ship- 
ping, and with only one exception for 
the whole of the representatives of the 
shipping interest who had addressed us, 
and to endeavour to make a new Canal 
under British control in rivalry to the 
existing Canal, or to take the other 
course of negotiating with the existing 
Canal Oompany as requested by one 
body of Memorialists—namely, the As- 
sociated Chambers of Commerce, who 
advised us to go in that direction. Now, 
there could be no doubt among ourselves 
as tothe course we ought to take. I 
am not going to enter at all, as I have 
already said, into disputable matters 
connected with legal arguments; but 
we ourselves believed that the pouvoir 
exclusif prevented us from constructing 
a new Canal across the Isthmus unless 
M. de Lesseps should forfeit his right 
and privilege of making that Canal. We 
thought that the overtures which had 
beea made to us on the 30th of April 
afforded an opportunity for opening 
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further negotiations. Accordingly, on 
the 16th of May—that is to say, more 
than four months after the original over- 
tures which were made in December and 
January, and after duly weighing and 
considering the whole position of matters, 
we determined to offer to the Company 
to help them to obtain the necessary 
land and concessions in reference to the 
Fresh Water Canal, and a longer exten- 
sion of their concession, if, on the other 
hand, they would construct a satisfactory 
second Canal of a proper depth, suited 
to the requirements both of the present 
and prospective commerce ; and if they 
would also reduce the dues and tolls on 
the existing Canal, and give us an in- 
creased share in the management. I 
think that a majority of those hon. 
Members who have spoken to-night, 
whether or not they considered that we 
claimed sufficient terms, will agree that 
that was the only course which Her 
Majesty’s Government could take. The 
negotiations which followed are set out 
fully in the Papers before the House. 
On the 20th of May, on the 4th of June, 
the 5th of June, the 4th of July, and, 
finally, on the 11th of July, there were 
negotiations which will be found fully 
showing the differences between us. 
And now, if the House will allow me, 
before I say a few words as to the main 
points of the negotiations, let me again 
meet the criticisms which we have heard 
to-night, and which is embodied in the 
words—‘‘ Why did you not threaten M. 
de Lesseps with the construction of a rival 
Canal? Why did you throw away the 
only weapon you had—namely, the 
threat of a new Canal?” The reasons 
we did not use that threat were, firstly, 
because we thought it would have been 
dishonest to do so; and, secondly, be- 
cause we thought it would have been 
impolitic to do so; because we knew 
very well that the first hint of such a 
threat would lead in a moment to the 
breaking off of the negotiations. There- 
fore, under those circumstances, we 
thought that it was our duty not to use 
that dishonest threat. Then we have 
been asked, why did we say that we went 
as a buyer eager to buy to a seller in- 
different about selling? I made a state- 
ment upon that matter on the second 
day after the Agreements were laid on 
the Table, and I repeat now that that 
was the position in which we found our- 
selves. If hon. Members will refer to the 
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Papers laid on the Table they will find 
what passed between the English and 
French Directors in the first part of the 
negotiations. If hon. Members will 
refer to page 32 of the Papers they will 
find these words in the Report of the 
British Directors— 

‘*In the discussion of these matters, which 
extended over four long interviews, the attitude 
of M. de Lesseps and his representatives 
were in substance firm. They disclared that if 
the second Canal was to be made by the Com- 
pany, it was not out of any fear of competition, 
They were strong in the right of their monopoly 
for the construction and working of a Canal 
across the Isthmus, and were convinced that no 
rival Canal by any other route could, success- 
fully compete with them. In the interests of 
their shareholders, they would be perfectly 
satisfied to abide by the decision taken last 
January, which, in the judgment of M. de 
Lesseps, would sufficiently provide during a 
considerable period for the requirements of com- 
merce. If, therefore, they now are willing to 
undertake this important new work, it would be 
entirely in deference to the wishes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and to meet the express 
demand of English merchants and shipowners.” 


That, therefore, was the position in 
which we met M. de Lesseps. It has 
either been expressly stated or implied 
that in the course of the negotiations 
we went into the question of the exclusive 
right of M. de Lesseps. There was 
nothing of the kind. We knew per- 
fectly well what the view of the French 
Directors was as to their exclusive right; 
but neither here nor in the negotiations 
in Paris did we ever drop a word on the 
subject. All our anxiety was to obtain 
the best terms we could, and then it 
became our duty, after having got the 
best terms we could expect, to say whe- 
ther or not they were worth the accept- 
ance of the nation, or whether we ought 
to break off the negotiations. One or 
two words about the negotiation itself. 
We have heard a great deal about its 
inadequacy. The hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett)—but we are 
accustomed to very hard words from the 
hon. Member for Eye—and others have 
spoken of the inadequacy of the reduc- 
tion in the tolls which was accepted. 
Now, let me tell the House what the 
amount of that reduction is when ex- 
pressed in figures. I find some reference 
to it in these Papers ; but this is not all. 
The proposal was pressed upon us at & 
time when a much less reduction of tolls 
was offered than that which we succeeded 
in obtaining subsequently. Thereduction 
we did succeed in obtaining would have 
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amounted, in eight years from the pre- 
sent time, to £1,170,000 a-year, and 
ultimately, in 11 years from the present 
time, to £2,550,000 a-year. When we 
hear mention made of 50 centimes, 55 
centimes, and 37 centimes, it may seem 
a very small matter; but when we have 
to deal with millions of tons the sums 
become very large indeed, and I am 
bound to say that I think an arrange- 
ment which promises a reduction of some 
£1,000,000 a-year after eight years, 
and more than £2,500,000 a-year after 
11 years, was not an arrangement 
which could be called a trumpery one, 
but an agreement which would succeed 
in effecting a very solid and substantial 
reduction. An hon. Member behind me 
thinks that £2,500,000 is not a sub- 
stantial sum. I confess I think it 
is, although we are accustomed to 
deal with a great number of millions 
in this country. Allusion has been made 
to the low rate at which we offered the 
loan. It is quite true that a loan of 
£8,000,000 was offered at 3} per cent; 
but its immediate effect on our own in- 
terests in the Canal would have been 
to the extent of £45,000 a-year, in re- 
ference to the amount which would 
have to -be paid in respect of ships 
going through the Canal, and in a 
short time that sum would have been 
increased to £120,000 a-year. I venture 
to say that these sums are not small 
sums. I do not think I should be 
justified, at this hour of the night, if I 
were to weary the House with fuller 
details. I should have wished, had I 
spoken earlier, to explain to the House 
the five separate points in regard to 
which we obtained an additional share 
in the government of the Canal—all of 
them substantial points—namely, the 
appointment of Vice President, the ap- 
pointment of additional Members upon 
the Finance Committee, and the appoint- 
ment of an Inspecteur de la Navigation, 
whose duties were to be defined. That 
was a very great concession in respect 
to British interests. All these are ques- 
tions of detail, and it would not be rea- 
sonable for me, after the Agreement has 
been withdrawn, and in view, at some 
future time, of further arrangements 
being made, to offer to the House to en- 
large upon these subjects. All I have 
to say is that we accepted the position 
which became necessary when it was 
made clear that Parliament and the 
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country did not desire to be committed 
to the Provisional Agreement, and that 
there was so much opposition raised 
to it on the part of the shipping and 
mercantile interests of the country. We 
have thoroughly accepted the position 
which my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister laid down at the commence- 
ment of the debate; and we feel that 
further discussion would only do mis- 
chief. I have confined myself as much 
as I could to what has actually taken 
place. I have said nothing as to the 
legal question, and the House may rest 
assured that in any future transaction 
of this kind we shall adhere steadily to 


‘the principles which have now been 


laid down ; and I firmly believe that be- 
fore many months or years are over we 
shall succeed in making arrangements 
which will be satisfactory to the 
country. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD: I am 
not surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have thought it right to pro- 
nounce a funeral oration over the Agree- 
ment, which is now dead, and has been 
abandoned. But I think it material to 
observe that, upon the question now 
before the House, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said nothing whatever. It 
is true we have had an extensive view 
of all the Papers; but we have been 
told all that before. The question be- 
fore us now is, How is it that we come 
to be discussing this question to-night, 
and what is the question before the 
House? One would suppose that the 
right hon. Gentleman was discussing 
and defending his Agreement ; but that 
is not the question. The question in 
which the country is deeply interested 
is this—With what materials will the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Government, or 
any other Government, enter into nego- 
tiations with the standing admission by 
him and by the Prime Minister that the 
rights of M. de Lesseps are exclusive, 
and that no other Canal can be made? 
That is the question we have to discuss, 
and I think I am justified in saying that 
the right hon. Gentleman has said not 
one word on that subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman, indeed, gave a most 
powerful argument against expressing 
an opinion; but I ask again—How 
is it that we come to be discussing this 
question to-night? It is because the 
Prime. Minister and the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer have accepted the rights 
of M. de Lesseps. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I must do him the 
justice to say—and in doing so I must 
retract an observation I made a short 
time ago—that he had said nothing rele- 
vant to the question before the House, 
did make the admission I have referred 
to. If he had not done so, one might 
have supposed that, in the course of the 
negotiations, Her Majesty’s Government 
felt themselves compelled, as a matter 
of conscience and honour, to admit that 
M. de Lesseps had this exclusive mono- 
poly ; and if they had so said the right 

on. Gentleman might have given some 
reason for repeating that admission to 
the House. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man takes away that excuse, because 
he says that they never did make that 
admission. Nevertheless, the House is 
solemnly warned not to give utterance to 
opinions which may, peradventure, seri- 
ously hamper this country in negotia- 
tions hereafter. That is exactly what 
we have been complaining of, and is 
exactly why my right hon. Friend (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) has brought forward 
the Motion; and if some hon. Members 
who have spoken to-night had only been 
authorized by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to discuss with M. de Lesseps the 
questions which they had discussed, I 
cannot help thinking the result of the 
Agreement might have been very dif- 
ferent, because I find that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood) began by 
saying that with the language of the 
Resolution of my right hon. Friend he 
entirely concurs. He has not a word to 
say against it, and the hon. Member for 
North Durham (Mr. C. M. Palmer) tells 
us that, as a matter of fact, he cannot 
agree with any such Motion as that M. 
de Lesseps has the exclusive rights that 
heclaims. Well, that is all that we say, 
and that is all we are asking the House 
to affirm. All that the Leader of the 
Opposition asks the House to say is that 
M. de Lesseps has no such exclusive 
rights. I observe that the Law Officers 
of the Crown, whose opinions have been 
vouched, and by whose opinions the Go- 
vernment claim to be supported, have 
not given us the benefit of those opi- 
nions to-night ; but my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Horace Davey) and I have not 
had the same privilege of having our 
opinions concealed in obscurity. Our 
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opinions have been published, together 
with the case submitted to us and the 
date ; and, although I do not intend to 
discuss the question whether our opi- 
nions are right or not, I must certainly 
say that I have seen no reason to assume 
from anything that has occurred since 
they were wrong. Yet the Law Officers 
of the Crown are put forward by the 
Government before the House as justi- 
fying their action. Nevertheless, they 
neither tell us what the Law Officers 
have said, nor when they said it, nor 
upon what case they gave their opinion. 
I give both of my hon. and learned 
Friends credit for believing that they 
gave their opinions with perfect inde- 
pendence, and that they did not act 
simply as Officers of the Government, 
because I believe that every Member of 
the Bar, when appealed to for an opi- 
nion, is entitled to the credit of giving 
his real opinion. At the same time, it is 
impossible to know how much the opi- 
nion of my hon. and learned Friends 
may have been affected by the nature of 
the case presented to them and the ma- 
terials afforded to them; and, certainly, if 
it is part of the regular course that the 
opinion of no Law Officer should be put 
forward in this House, then I should 
have thought that it would not have 
been regular to have referred to it. 
Certainly, my experience is that some 
Law Officers’ opinions have not only 
been asked for, but circulated, and even 
somewhat freely canvassed in the House. 
That was my experience during the ex- 
istence of the late Government, when I 
was a Law Officer myself. If the Prime 
Minister is right on a question of this 
sort in justifying the action of the Go- 
vernment by the opinions they received, 
it certainly seems that the right hon. 
Gentleman is treating the House some- 
what cavalierly when he calls on hon. 
Members to swallow whatever the Law 
Officers have been pleased to say, with- 
out affording the House an opportunity 
of knowing what the opinions them- 
selves were, or the data upon which 
they were pronounced. Their only sup- 
porter in this matter has been my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Cohen). If the Govern- 
ment had said that the pretensions of 
M. de Lesseps were doubtful matters 
admitting discussion, the present Motion 
would not have been made. But thatis 
not what they have said. What they 
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have said is that which will be in 
the mouth of every negotiator on M. de 
Lesseps’ part against every negotiator 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whenever this question comes to 
be negotiated again—namely—‘ Your 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and your 
Prime Minister have admitted that you 
are absolutely in our power; and, there- 
fore, you must take whatever we please 
to give.” That being so, I would ask 
the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Nor- 
wood) what he means by the suggestion 
that we are to preserve our independ- 
ence of opinion? The independence of 
opinion is gone by the recognition on 
the part of the Executive Government 
of the basis of the question in dispute. 
What the hon. Member for Hull says is 
that he wants to preserve our future in- 
dependence of opinion. It is all very 
well to. shelter the Government; but how 
will that prevent the country, or any 
Government which follows the present 
Government, having that matter put 
before them as no longer a question of 
negotiation, but as a matter which is 
entirely settled? My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Cohen) was compelled to admit that, 
even if the concession were as clear and 
absolute as I believe it to be doubtful, it 
isa question not between private persons; 
but of a concession by a Sovereign; and 
if the Sovereign, having made a conces- 
sion to a particular trading Company in 
the interests of the country and of his 
subjects, finds it necessary to recall that 
concession, it is quite within his power 
todo so. That is a very familiar prin- 
ciple of law, which I am sure neither of 
my hon. and learned Friends on the 
other side of the House will dispute. It 
simply becomes a question of compensa- 
tion, and is not a matter -of absolute 
right in the sense of a monopoly between 
private persons engaged in trade, where 
one can restrain the other by an injunc- 
tion if he considers that the monopoly 
he has acquired is being invaded. This 
18 @ question of international right, and 
if it is found for the advantage of the 
people of Egypt, or for the interests of the 
Government, that the concession should 
no longer be treated as a monopoly—and 
Tam using the language of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer when I say mono- 
poly—the concession could be withdrawn, 
compensation being granted. I under- 
stand that some question has been raised 





as to what is meant by the use of the 
word “monopoly.” It is language 
which admits of a doubtful interpreta- 
tion, and is a very convenient phrase to 
employ. No statement is made as to the 
conditions under which a monopoly has 
been granted; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says that M. de Lesseps has 
a monopoly. Then I say that if it is for 
the advantage of the Sovereign or of the 
people that that monopoly should be 
withdrawn, as a familiar principle of 
law, it becomes simply a question of 
compensation, and not a question of 
absolute right. What I would venture 
to submit to the House is this—that if 
the Government would see their way to 
admit that it is a question in dispute, 
that it is a question actually to be de- 
bated, and that they were not to be pre- 
cluded in future negotiations by the 
statement made to the House from enter- 
ing into the matter because that state- 
ment was inadvisedly made—made, per- 
haps, after they had rashly entered into 
an engagement; but if, at all events, 
they can see their way to retract, to that 
extent, what at present I believe this 
country regards as a serious peril to 
future negotiations in a matter that 
affects all the commercial interests of the 
country, everybody would be satisfied. 
But that is what the hon. Member for 
Hull says we are not to do. Weare 
not to express an opinion ; we are not to 
do anything to interfere with that which, 
if unchallenged, is a serious and unfit 
admission by the Executive Government, 
and may prevent any future negotiations 
from being entered into at all. What 
are you going to do with your future 
negotiations? I understood the Prime 
Minister to express a sanguine belief 
that all would come right, and that we 
should have something in the end that 
would satisfy everybody. That would 
be very delightful; but can the Prime 
Minister give us any assurance that M. 
de Lesseps has waived the claim which 
gives him the absolute mastery of the 
situation? We heard from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
T. C. Bruce), and from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for North\ Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), how M. de 
Lesseps and his Company have treated 
English commerce, and with what confi- 
dence we may rely upon him in the 
future. We are informed by the Prime 
Minister that he has confident belief 
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that, some time or other, all will come 
right ; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a little enlarged that idea. He 
said that in the course of a few months— 
but, thinking he had been rash, he 
added, ‘‘or years”—matters might be 
satisfactorily settled. But, in the mean- 
time, British commerce will suffer in a 
way everybody on both sides of the 
House has admitted. Then, what is the 
condition of things at which we have 
arrived? The Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have given 
utterance to opinions which are seriously 
compromising to us in our future ne- 
gotiations. Everybody desires that the 
negotiations should take place on a 
basis which will allow of a fair and 
reasonable agreement being arrived at ; 
and all that my right hon. Friend says 
is, at all events, let M. de Lesseps under- 
stand that the negotiations which are to 
go on will require the sanction of the 
British Parliament. That is the effect 
of the Resolution of my right hon. 
Friend ; and he wishes it further to be 
understood that the rash utterances of 
two Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not bind the British Parlia- 
ment. I believe that if this debate has 
done nothing else, it has been of infinite 
value in eliciting from the Prime Minis- 
ter himself that the utterances of the 
Government do not bind this House. At 
the same time, all my right hon. Friend 
asks of the House is, that it should be 
so understood and resolved in order 
that foreign negotiators may understand 
when they enter into negotiations that 
that which was rashly said by two Mem- 
bers of the present Government was not 
binding on the British Parliament, and 
that any agreement the British Parlia- 
ment can be asked to sanction is not one 
that can be based on an assumption 
which the British Parliament negatives. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am sure the House 
will give me credit for saying what I 
feel when I say that I am speak- 
ing this evening under very great 
difficulties, not only because the hour is 
late, and because I know that hon. 
Members wish to bring the debate to a 
conclusion, but because of the interests 
that are involved. I do not forget that 
the Amendment which we are about to 
support asks us not to debate the ques- 
tion, nor do I forget the speech of the 
Prime Minister calling attention to the 
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evil effect of discussing the question in 
a hostile spirit. I, therefore, ask the 
House to bear witness that I have been 
dragged into the debate by the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard), who has alluded with a sneer 
to the silence of the Law Officers, and 
who told us that we have not been pre- 
pared to stand by our opinions. My hon, 
and learned Friend has even gone fur- 
ther, and has told us that we dare not 
meet the House, but are compelled to 
keep silence. [Cries of ““No!”] My 
hon. and learned Friend certainly used 
words to that import. He taunted us 
with not having spoken, and he asked 
us why we had not spoken, and he 
challenged us to speak. Is that not 
very nearly daring us to take part in the 
debate? If we had remained silent, 
would not the inference have been that 
all my hon. and learned Friend said was 
correct, and that we were afraid to meet 
the House and support our opinions? [I 
shall be as brief as I can, and as little 
technical as I can; but I must answer 
my hon. and learned Friend when 
he says why are we discussing this 
question to-night? We are discussing 
it because a meaningless and colourless 
Motion has been submitted to the House 
—a Motion which no one has disputed 
in its terms. [Sir HarprncE Girrarp: 
Then why not accept it?] It is a Mo- 
tion, the terms of which the Government 
have never disputed; but they are not 
prepared to accept it, because they do 
not think it desirable that it should be 
passed by the House. I say that the 
Government have never disputed it. 
More than that, I say that M. de Lesseps 
has never disputed it. On the 27th of 
September in last year, M. de Lesseps 
wrote his views of the question, and he 
said— 

““With regard to the construction. of a s¢- 
cond maritime Canal, you can choose any other 
point but that of the Isthmus of Suez.’’ 
What does the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) suggest? He suggests 
that you should prevent the possibility 
of any other undertaking being accepted. 
He suggests that competition shall be 
prevented between any portion of the 
Mediterranean and any portion of the 
Red Sea ; and, thereby, we are not deny- 
ing or accepting the exclusive power of 
M. de Lesseps in regard to the Isthmus 
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of Suez. It is practically clear, according 
to the Motion, that exclusive power does 
exist, because the right hon. Gentleman 
says—‘‘I will be satisfied with con- 
ceding the exclusive power in the Isth- 
mus of Suez, so long as you give com- 
munication by another route between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.” 
That is what the Government have not 
disputed, and what M. de Lesseps has 
not disputed either. Therefore, so far 
as that point is concerned, the Resolu- 
tion is meaningless. But we have to 
deal not only with the terms of the Re- 
solution, but with the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which is far 
within his Motion. He has departed 
from these vague terms, and he has con- 
fined his speech, not to the question of 
making a Canal by way of Alexandria, 
or by way of Cairo, to any portion of 
the Red Sea, or by any other route such 
as Palestine; but he contests the exclu- 
sive power of M. de Lesseps to supply 
canal accommodation, through the Isth- 
mus to Suez, to the Red Sea. That is 
his speech, and not his Motion. Let me 
take the right hon. Gentleman’s sug- 
gestion. He says—‘‘Turn to the Con- 
cession of 1854.’ I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to treat that as a 
concession giving M. de Lesseps exclu- 
sive power, but nothing to this country. 
Now, it is not a matter purely for law- 
yers; but it is a matter upon which the 
common sense of the commercial world 
may be exercised. You cannot give a 
concession to a Company until that 
Company exists, and yet you cannot call 
a Company into existence until you have 
aconcession. What is the course that 
is usually taken? In forming a Com- 
pany of this nature, it is customary to 
give a concession to someone on behalf 
of the Company, and the benefit of the 
concession goes to the Company when it 
comes into existence. In every line of 
the concession it is a grant to the Com- 
pany which is being carried out and 
acknowledged up to the very last mo- 
ment in every transaction between the 
Egyptian Government and the Com- 
pany, and the whole of these words 
form the basis of the contract. Will 
the House forgive me if I refer to what 
those words are? In the first place, 
Article 4 provided that the works are to 
be executed at the exclusive cost of the 
Company. The next clause speaks of 
75 per cent of the profit of the Com- 
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pany; and, passing on from that, you 
will find that the land is to be given to 
the eo la compagnie concession- 
naire. at Company ? Why, the pro- 

osed Company when in existence. 

hen 15 per cent of the profits are to be 
paid by the Company. What does all 
this lead to? To the term for which the 
concession is made to M. de Lesseps. 
It is to be a term on behalf of the Khe- 
dive for 99 years. Was 99 years con- 
sidered to be the duration of M. de 
Lesseps’ life? Of course it was not. 
Then how could it be regarded as a 
personal contract? It is a contract which 
necessarily is to cover a long period; 
but it was a concession to the Company, 
and as soon as the Company was formed 
the concession would go to them. It 
will be found, by a further Article, that 
at the end of the term so granted, the 
Company are to surrender up the Canal 
and works in working order to the 
Egyptian Government. That is to take 
place at the end of the term for which 
the concession is made, and yet it is said 
to be a personal concession to M. de 
Lesseps, notwithstanding this stipula- 
tion, that at the end of 99 years the 
Company are to surrender up the whole 
of the works to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. I will not weary the House with 
further details upon this matter; but the 
right hon. Gentleman will see that the 
words of the concession are throughout 
‘‘the Company,” and the Company are 
treated in the document itself as -being 
the concessionnaires. What was the ob- 
ject of the second concession? It was 
to start afresh and give a new conces- 
sion to a Company then coming into 
existence. From first to last throughout 
all these documents, every benefit was 
given to the Company as the original 
concessionaires of 1854, although it is 
now said that there was simply a personal 
concession to M. de Lesseps. Let me give 
an instance. It is said that the con- 
cession was only made to M. de Lesseps. 
Now, there is an Agreement which was 
entered into in 1866, under which the 
Company gives up certain rights. It 
gives up its rights to certain lands taken 
under the 7th and 8th Articles of the 
Concession of November 30, 1854; it 
renounces all the benefits which the 
Company took under that concession, 
and which it did not take under the 
Concession of 1866, and in that docu- 
ment, in the 2nd Article, there is this 
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expression, that ‘‘the Company” -re- 
nounces all the benefits that it took 
under the Agreement of 1854, and all 
the land which the Company took under 
it. The right hon. Gentleman says that 
the Company took nothing under the 
Convention of 1854; but that it was 
purely a personal grant to M. de Les- 
seps; but, passing hurriedly over a 
variety of details, the clause I refer to 
in the Convention of 1866 distinctly states 
that the Company renounces the benefits 
taken under Articles 7 and 8 of the Act 
of Concession of the 30th of November, 
1854. Yet the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument is, that at that very date the 
exclusive concession to M. de Lesseps 
came to an end, because he then formed 
the Company. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Launceston does 
not go to that extent. He uses the 
phrase ‘‘when the Company came into 
working order.”” But that gives up the 
whole matter. Let me remind the House 
that even later still, when a disagreement 
arose, and certain matters had to be sub- 
mitted to the determination of the Em- 
peror of the French, the award in the 
5th Article dealt with the indemnity 
which was to be given under that con- 
cession, and decided what benefit the 
Company was to receive for giving up 
its rights. Yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the Company had no 
rights under the Concession of 1854, but 
that they were given to M. de Lesseps, 
and that no power was given to the 
Company at all. Let me ask any man 
of business in the House, when once you 
admit that M. de Lesseps was contracting 
for the benefit of the Company, and that 
he undertook that the Company were to 
incur certain obligations under the ori- 
ginal Concession of 1854, ought they 
not to have the privileges as well as be 
bound by the obligations of that con- 
cession? What was the use of giving 
M. de Lesseps the exclusive — of 
forming a Company if that Company 
was not to obtain any benefit when 
formed? If hon. Members read these 
documents carefully, and do not pass 
them over lightly as the right hon. 
Gentleman has done —[‘‘Oh, oh!’’| 
Yes; the right hon. Gentleman dealt 
very lightly with these details—they will 
come to the conclusion that the Com- 
pany is entitled to the benefit of the 
Concession of 1854, and that it is impos- 
sible that it could have been made per- 
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sonally to M. de Lesseps. But I am 
anxious to discuss the question in rather 
a broader manner than it has yet been 
approached. I am sorryI do not see my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Gibson) 
here to-night. I do not know whether 
he is responsible for this colourless Mo- 
tion; at any rate, he is not the man to 
fight under a colourless Motion. On 
Wednesday last he took the open field 
and addressed the Conservative work- 
ing men of Portsmouth, attacking those 
concerned in making the arrangement ; 
and I must say it would have been 
more in accordance with his usual habit 
if he had attacked those he wished to 
attack to their face in a place where an 
answer could have been given to him. 
My right hon. and learned Friend, how- 
ever, chose to address the Conservative 
working men of Portsmouth. He read 
to them a Judgment of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and his object in doing so was 
because he conceived that the opinion 
therein expressed was contrary to that of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I am not 
going to discuss the question in the same 
- m0 as my right hon. and learned 

riend, for I believe no judgment is ap- 
plicable to the matter we are discussing. 
Curiously enough, the name of that 
case was ‘‘ Gladstone & Oo. in error.” 
Se ead and Opposition cheers.| Hon. 

entlemen who cheer will, perhaps, 
allow me to say that the judgment of 
the Court was unanimously in favour of 
Messrs. Gladstone. But Ido not think 
this question ought to have been argued 
as my right hon. and learned Friend 
argued it. He took a narrow view of it, 
whereas these matters should be looked 
upon according to the broad principles 
of English law ; and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should have remem- 
bered that in 1879 Lord Cairns and Lord 
Selborne united to say that a case was 
misunderstood if it were not read in the 
light of common sense, and they put the 
case in question aside as nothing worth. 
If these matters are to be decided on the 
broad principles of English law there 
are some things which ought to have 
attracted the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s attention, and which he 
should have conveyed to the Conserva- 
tive working men of Portsmouth. IfI 
can find an analogy for this in England 
it is nothing more than that which com- 
monly happens here—namely, a grant 
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from the Crown to a subject to do some- 
thing which the subject cannot do with- 
out that grant. Technically, itis a fran- 
chise, and not a monopoly ; if we apply 
English principles to this matter it is a 
franchise. I regret that my right hon. 
and learned Friend is not here, for he 
is acquainted with these subjects better 
than Iam. He knows full well that in 
this country, if the Crown grants to a 
subject the right to hold a fair, or a 
market, or a ferry, it cannot possibly 
grant a similar franchise within the 
same limits to any other person. A 
similar grant, if made, would be void. 
In saying this, I guard myself with the 
statement that these principles ought 
not positively to apply in discussing this 
broad question. But if you lift it from 
the narrow view that was taken of it at 
Portsmouth to the broader view of the 
principles that govern English law, 
that broad principle will be against the 
construction my right hon. and learned 
Friend put upon it. Let us look at it 
in a broader view ; let us lift this grant 
from the Egyptian Government to M. 
de Lesseps from mere legal considera- 
tions. It seems to me, if the truth must 
be told, that this is what the Egyptian 
Government said to the Canal Com- 
pany—‘‘ We ask you to perform certain 
duties ; construct this Canal at your own 
cost; spend many millions on it—be it 
a failure, or be it a success, the cost 
shall fall upon you ; you shall undertake 
other obligations; you shall maintain 
the Canal in good repair for 99 years, 
and at the end of 99 years you shall 
surrender it to us, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment.” That was certainly giving good 
value to the Egyptian Government. The 
Canal Company paid for what it was to 
get. What was it to get? It was to 
receive the tolls, if any, under certain 
limitations. If the Canal failed, it was 
to receive nothing; but if it were a 
success, it was to receive tolls, and tolls 
only. Let us apply the laws of this 
country, or the laws of every country 
which are governed by justice, to this 
case. Ought these tolls to be taken 
away, now that the Canal has proved a 
success? If the contentions of those 
who argue against the exclusive right 
are correct, we must translate the con- 
cession made by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment into very different language from 
that I have given. According to the 
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Egyptian Government said—‘‘ We tell 
you, who are about to subscribe to this 
Company, we grant you this right; 
and we call upon you to find these 
£16,000,000 for the construction; we 
call upon you to construct the Canal; 
we call upon you to run the risk which 
eminent enginéers see as a very great 
one; we call upon you to maintain the 
Canal for 99 years; and we call upon 
you to surrender it to us at the end of 
that period ; but we tell you that, before 
the end of that period, when you have 
proved the possibility of making the 
Canal, if it pleases us, we will grant 
power to make a second Canal to some- 
one else, and will grant to that Canal 
power of taking tolls similar to those 
you enjoy.” If that had been said—and 
that is the contention of the right hon. 
Baronet—is there a sane man who would 
have subscribed one single farthing to 
that Canal? And yet that is the pro- 
position the right hon. Baronet sets 
before us. If England had been before 
other nations in this undertaking, and 
had obtained a concession in similar 
terms, what should we have said if the 
French had, under like circumstances to 
the present, applied for a second con- 
cession? What should we have said to 
the Government of Egypt if they had 
said to us in effect—‘‘ You have ob- 
tained the money you required, and 
have constructed the Canal which has 
turned out successful ; and now that you 
have proved what other men can do, we 
will rob you of your profit by granting 
a similar concession to someone else?” 
My hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Cohen) spoke 
of the doctrine of inherent domain, as 
though the Khedive had the power to 
take away the Canal from its constructors 
after its completion; but I would remind 
the House that that doctrine means com- 
pensation. No one denies that, if the pre- 
sent and prospective value of the Canal 
is paid to the Company, the Govern- 
ment of Egypt has the technical power, 
inherent in every State, of resuming 
possession of that which it has con- 
ceded. Nothing that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have said has gone the length 
of such denial; nothing has been said 
as to what may be the power of M. de 
Lesseps to form a second Canal, or the 
power of the Khedive in certain circum- 
stances to form a second Canal, nor has 
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the new condition of things if the pre- 
sent owners of the Canal should fail in 
their duty. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister has touched on none 
of these propositions. The proposition 
we had to deal with was this—Was the 
English Government in a position to 
support the claims of a new Company 
which would go to the Khedive, and 
ask for a concession for a Canal to run, 
within the limits of the Isthmus, side 
by side with, and as near as possible to, 
the present Canal, and with a power to 
charge only three-fifths of the present 
toll? I say the question was, whether 
that demand for a new Company to work 
in competition with the existing vested 
owners of theCanal was just, and whether 
we had power to say to M. de Lesseps 
that an exclusive right against that de- 
mand could not be claimed? It was of 
that exclusive power, and of that ex- 
clusive power alone, that the Prime Mi- 
nister spoke. He said we could not as- 
sent to the proposal for a competitive 
Canal running parallel with the existing 
Canal. I say this because I wish to leave 
those other claims to which I referred 
open for future consideration. We had 
to deal with things as they are, and 
not with things as they may arise; 
and it is because we consider it unde- 
sirable to deal with matters which are 
not before the House for its considera- 
tion, and which may arise in the future, 
that we prefer the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hull to the Motion of 
the right hon. Baronet, which is a de- 
claration of that which, up to the present 
time, no one that I know of has disputed. 
As to the position which my hon. and 
learned Colleague and I have occupied 
during the past three or four weeks, we 
have been more than criticized. We have 
been severely censured. We have been 
told, by those who do not know how 
long we took to consider the matter, 
that we gave a hasty opinion to the Go- 
vernment; and I, certainly, never before 
heard Law Officers of the Crown com- 
plained of on the ground that their opi- 
nions were given too quickly. It is 
said that we were partial; but we had 
no financial purpose to serve, no specu- 
lators to advise, and we had no juniors 
to come to us with doubtful opinions. 
We were asked to tell the Govern- 
ment what we thought was right, and 
we did so to the best of our judgment. 
I know that we need not care for 
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these things which are now said of us. 
Whenever great interests are involved, 
much excitement is caused, and when 
there is great excitement you generally 
find extravagant language indulged in. 
Certainly, of such language there has 
been no absence in the discussion of the 
matters connected with the Suez Canal 
Company. When the excitement cools 
down the time for reflection will come; 
and, whatever interested persons may 
say, the judgment of commercial men 
will coincide with what has been said 
by my hon. Friends who proposed and 
seconded the Amendment. They will 
know, as they carry their trade amongst 
foreign nations, that there are things 
which stand them in better stead than 
quick communications and low rates and 
charges. They will know that in their 
dealings, however small and minute, 
that the character and honour of the 
nation to which they belong is a greater 
benefit to them than immediate pecu- 
niary advantage. I am certain of this 
—that they would have been the first to 
blame us if we had set ourselves to work 
with ingenuity to find out flaws which 
our common sense could not discern, 
and if we had endeavoured with casuis- 
try to argue in favour of that which 
we really believed to be unjust, because 
it would be of advantage to a large 
class of people. In giving that advice, 
which had been followed to the extent 
I have mentioned by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I still believe, and I hope I 
am right in believing, that we did our 
duty not only to those who asked our 
opinion, but also to those whose mate- 
rial interests were most concerned. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
At this time of night (12.35 a.m.) I will 
not detain the House with many re- 
marks ; but there are one or two things 
which I think it necessary to say after 
the discussion which has taken place. 
It would have been a great satisfaction 
if I could, from the course of the 
debate, have gathered such assurances 
from Her Majesty’s Government as 
would have dispensed me with the ne- 
cessity of asking the House to pro- 
nounce a decision upon my Motion. It 
is one that is brought forward with a 
practical purpose—with the view of ob- 
taining some security for the indepen- 
dence and freedom of the judgment of 
the House; and I must own that when 
I listened to the speech of the Prime 
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Minister I was not altogether without 
hopes, from some of the expressions that 
he used, that I might attain my object 
without a Division. But I have listened 
to the debate as it has gone on, and, 
remembering the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and, still more, 
bearing in mind what has been said by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down, I find it is quite im- 
possible for me to refrain from asking 
for the decision of the House, though 
I am very well aware what the decision 
is likely to be. In the first place, let 
me say a word to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich (Baron Henry 
De Worms). I do not see any distinc- 
tion between his Motion and that which 
I submit to justify a second Division ; 
therefore, the one Division that will be 
taken will be on the question of the 
substitution of the words of the hon. 
Member for Hull for those I have laid 
before the House. As to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I will only make one 
remark. After all that he has said about 
the Provisional Agreement which was 
recently entered into, I cannot under- 
stand how it was that the Government 
refrained from bringing that Agreement 
before the judgment of the House. It 
does appear to me that if the Agree- 
ment was one which had all the ad- 
vantages claimed for it, it was one 
which ought to have been brought 
forward and pressed upon the decision 
of the House. As far as I can un- 
derstand, what has taken place amounted 
to this—that having made an Agreement 
which involved a concession of which 
very considerable use had been, and 
would in future be made, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had ab- 
stained, in consequence of objections 
which were made, from taking the judg- 
ment of the House upon the proposal of 
the Government. I think the conduct 
of the Government in the matter has 
been the main cause of the difficulty 
which has arisen. If they had had a 
discussion on the Agreement, and had 
been able to take the sense of Parlia- 
ment upon it, we should not have had 
occasion to ask for any separate discus- 
sion of the subject ; but the position in 
which we have been placed by the 
withdrawal of the Agreement without 
discussion has been that which has 
rendered it necessary for me to move 
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my Resolution to-night. With regard 
to the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Sir Henry James) on the subject 
of the wording of the Motion, I cannot 
help saying that if the hon. and learned 
Attorney General construes the docu- 
ments which are submitted to him for 
his opinion in the same extraordinary 
manner to that in which he has con- 
strued my Resolution, I cannot wonder 
at any opinion the hon. and learned 
Gentleman may give. Not only have I 
distinctly stated in the House what the 
meaning of my Resolution is, but I 
contend that the language of the Reso- 
lution is perfectly clear, and is not at all 
open to the misrepresentation it has re- 
ceived at the hands of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral. Let me put this imaginary case. 
Suppose a Member of the House came 
down to Prayers and placed his card in 
a particular seat, everyone admits he 
had thus established a right to that 
seat for the evening. Supposing the 
same hon. Member were to claim that, 
in consequence of his having put his 
card into a particular place on one of 
the Benches, he had thereby obtained a 
right not only to that seat, but to exclude 
everybody else from the Bench except 
those whom he chose to admit there. 
Now, that is a good illustration of the 
meaning of the words of my Motion— 

‘ While respecting the undoubted rights of 
the Company in regard to their own concession, 
decline to recognize any claim on their part to 
such a monopoly as would exclude the possi- 
bility of competition on the part of other un- 
dertakings designed for the purpose of opening 
a water communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea.” 


Will the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General tell us whether 
the Canal which is now in existence is 
not an undertaking designed for the 
purpose of opening communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea? It is absolutely childish to deny 
that such is the case. I never denied, 
for one moment, that a concession was 
made to the Company; but what I have 
said is, that the pouvoir exclusif was 
given to M. de Lesseps for a particular 
purpose. It was given for the purpose 
of enabling him to constitute a certain 
body which he was to form, and there 
was a provision made that that Com- 
any should have certain concessions. 

ose concessions alluded to M. de 
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Lesseps’s exclusive power to enable him 
to form a Company, which Company 
should have certain concessions, which 
are there set forth. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral has spent a great deal of time in 
arguing a point which was never dis- 

uted. Those concessions were given 
in the several documents to which re- 
ference has been made; but they are 
altogether outside, and have nothing to 
do with, the pouvoir exclusif. I will not 
detain the House any longer. I know 
the views which were stated in regard 
to the celebrated case of ‘‘ Gladstone and 
Company in error” will end very much 
in the same way; and whatever the 
error may be, I suppose it will be jus- 
tified by a majority, judging from such 
indications as that given by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Palmer) who se- 
conded the Amendment. The hon. Gen- 
tleman surprised me not a little by the 
speech he made. We all know the hon. 
Gentleman to be a consistent and an 
able advocate and supporter of the ship- 
ping interest; and when I heard the 
hon. Gentleman say that he agreed with 
my Motion, and agreed with the argu- 
ments upon which it was founded, I must 
say I expected that I would have had the 
benefit of the hon. Gentleman’s vote on 
this occasion. The hon. Gentleman is 
one of the many who, at the first blush, 
strongly opposed the agreement en- 
tered into. The hon. Gentleman now 
says, however, that he must, nevertheless, 
take a leading part in voting against 
the Resolution because.it savours of a 
Party character. We must take the 
matter as we find it. All we can 
say is that we protest, and we will 
justify our protest by our votes; we 
moar against the doctrine which has 

een laid down, and the claim that has 
been put forward by M. de Lesseps on 
the part of the Suez Canal Company— 
a claim which has been too freely ad- 
mitted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I shall have no scruple of conscience in 
the vote I am now about to give; and 
without any further delay I invite the 
House to go to a Division. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 183 ; Noes 
282: Majority 99. 


AYES. 
Alexander, Colonel C. Amherst, W. A. T. 
Allsopp, C Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


{COMMONS} 








Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Biddell, W. 

Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel 8. R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
ae hon. W. St. 


ad Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. C. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Callan, P. 

Campbell, J. A. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B.G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 
Clarke, E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Collin’ T. 

Compton, F. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotton, W. J. R. 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Curzon, Major hon. M. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. T. 
Dixon- “Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson- Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Emlyn, Viscount 
Ewart, 

Ewing, A. O. 

Feilden, Lieut.-General 


R. J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner,R.Richardson- 
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Garnier, J. C. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Giles, A. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 


Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G 


Hamilton, Lord ©. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
saree, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. S. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope,rt. hn. A. J. B. B. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennard, C. J. 
King-Harman, Colonel 
E. Rk. 


Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lever, J. O. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Macnaghten, E. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
R 


Master, T. W. C. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Miles, C. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Monckton, F. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Mulholland, J. 
Newdegate, O. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 


Northcote, H. 8. 

ent D. R. 

Paget, R. 

Patrick, n W. Coch- 
ran- 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, rt. hon. Earl 

Percy, Lord A. 

Phipps, C. N. P. 
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Phipps, P . 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Puleston, J. H. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H, C. 

Rankin, J 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Ross, C. C. 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H* 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J 





Severne, J. E. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hon.Col. F. 


Stanley, E. J. Winn, R. 

NOES. 
Acland, C. T. D. Carbutt, E. H. 
Agnew, W. Carington, hon. R. 
Ainsworth, D. Causton, R. K. 
Allen, H. G. Cavendish, Lord E. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Anderson, G. Cheetham, J. F. 
Armitage, B. Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 
Armitstead, G. Clarke, J. C. 
Arnold, A. Cohen, A 
Asher, A. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Collings, J. 
Baldwin, E. Collins, E. 
Balfour, Sir G. Colman, J. J. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Corbett, J. 
Balfour, J. 8. Cotes,.C. C. 
Barclay, J. W. Courtney, L. H. 
Baring, Viscount Cowen, J 
Barran, J Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Bass, Sir A. Craig, W. Y 
Beaumont, W. B. Cropper, J. 
Blake, J. A. Cross, J. K. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. Crum, A. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. Davey, H. 
Bolton, J. C Davies, R. 
Borlase, W. C Dickson, J. 
Brand, H. R Dickson, T. A. 
Brassey, Sir T Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
Brett, R. B Dillwyn, L. L. 
Briggs, W. E. Dodds, J. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Bright, J.(Manchester) Duckham, T 
Brinton, J. Duff, R. W. 
Broadhurst, H. Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Brogden, A. Earp, T. 
Brooks, M. Ebrington, Viscount 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. Edwards, H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Edwards, P. 
Bryce, J. carey "Adm. hon. F. 
Buchanan, T. R. Errington, G. 
Burt, T. Evans, T. W. 
Buxton, F. W. Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Buxton, 8. C, Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Caine, W. 8. Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Campbell, Sir G. Fay, 0. J 
Campbell, R. F. F. Fer; 


Campbell- Bannerman, 





Suez Canal Company 





Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 


Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Whi 


tley, E. 
Williams, General O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndhan, hon. P. 

TELLERS. 
Crichton, Viscount 


guson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, W. 


{Jury 30, 1883} 





Firth, J. F. B. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 

Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 

Flower, C. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 

Gabbett, D. F. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grant Sir G. M. 

Grant, A. 

Grant, D. 

Grey, A. H. G. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Henderson, F. 

Henry, M. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holden, I 

Holland, 8. 

Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Hopwood, C. H. 

Howard, E. 8. 

Howard, G. J. 

Illingworth, A. 

Ince, H. B. 

Inderwick, F. A. 

James, Sir H. 

James, C. 

James, W. H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Jerningham, H, E. H. 

Johnson, E. 

Jones-Par: 

Kingscote, oe R.N.F. 

Kinnear, J. 

Labouchere, H. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 

Lawrence, Sir J. C. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lawson, Sir W. 


Leeman, J. J. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8. 


Lloyd, M. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 


| Lusk, Sir A. 


(Future Negotiations). 
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Lymington, Viscount 
Lyons, R. D 
M‘Arthur, Sir W. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
= on R. B. 

‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, hon. E. 
Martin, P. 

Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne, M. N. H. 

Story- 
Maxwell-Heron, Capt. 

J.M 


Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, J. 
Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 
Nicholson, W. 
Noel, E. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’ Beirne, Colonel F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O'Shea, W. H. 
Otway, Sir A. J. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Pease, A. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Playfair, rt. hn. Sir L. 
Porter, rt. hon. A. M. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B, 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 
a r. 

Ramsay, J. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. ; 
Roe, 


» 3 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild, N.M.de 
Roundell, os 
Russell, Lord - 
Russell, C. 
Russell, G. W. E, 
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Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, 3B. 
Samuelson, H. 


Slage, J. 

Smith, Lt.-Col. G. 
Smith, E. 

Smith, S. 

Smyth, P. J. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Storey, S. 

Stuart, H. V. 
Summers, W. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 


Words added. 


Tracy, hon. F. 8, A. 


Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Vivian, A. P. 

Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir S. H. 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williamson, S. 
Willis, W. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Woolf, 8. 

TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, right hon. 

Lord R. 
Kensington, right hon. 

Lord 


Main Question, as amended, put. 





Resolved, That this House desires to maintain 
its entire freedom of judgment in regard to all 
matters connected with the question of water 
communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea ;: and this House, in consequence, 
declines to pass any Revolution as to future 
negotiations or proceedings respecting the 
same, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_— 0 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE ADMI- 
NISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE ON MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question, 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
improve the administration of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police; and for other purposes connected with 
the said forces.” —(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. TREVELYAN said; it would, 
perhaps, be courteous to the House if he 
made a short explanation as to the effect 
of this Bill. It was a Bill of consider- 
able importance, but happily not a very 
large Bill. The scheme of the Bill had 
been very carefully considered and fre- 

uently revised ; it expressed the matured 
ecision of the Irish Government, and 
embodied the experience during many 
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years of a system into which it now pro- 
posed to introduce certain changes and 
innovations. The present machinery for 
maintaining law and order in Ireland 
might be said to date from the Act of 
1836, which gave birth to the Resident 
Magistrates and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. It was, he thought, no small 
thing to say that the authors of that Act 
had done their work so well, that after 
half a century the Act did not require 
any very serious amendment. There 
had been full time to ascertain all the 
weak points of the system, and, although 
those weak points were not many, it 
was high time they were corrected. This 
Bill related to administration, and he 
could not conceive any more cogent or 
urgent argument in favour of the pro- 
posed changes, than the argument that 
the Government had been forced to in- 
troduce, by its own inherent power as a 
Government, and outside any legislative 
power, certain temporary changes which 
it was now proposed to make thorough 
and complete and permanent by law, if 
Parliament would give its sanction. That 
was exactly the case with regard to the 
machinery for the administration of the 
Criminal Law in Ireland. Some years 
ago it was ascertained that that machi- 
nery was not adequate to the wants of an 
exceptional period, and even that it 
might very well be amended for quiet 
times. The centralization of the crimi- 
nal administration of Ireland had be- 
come a crying evil. The 90 Resident 
Magistrates had to report to the Under 
Secretary at the Castle; and all the 270 
officers of the Constabulary, command- 
ing 14,000 men throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland, were obliged to 
report to the Inspector General at Dub- 
lin. The right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) came to the 
conclusion that the time had arrived 
when the administration ought to be 
decentralized ; and the time when he 
came to that conclusion was a time when 
he had no opportunity of calling upon 
Parliament for legislation. _He did what 
it was in his power todo. [An IrisH 
Memser: Buckshot! and ironical cheers. | 
If those cheers were otherwise than 
ironical, and if they came from other 
quarters of the House, they would ex- 
press the gratitude of the nation to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the course he 
then took to preserve law and order. 
He did what it was in his power to do. 
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He appointed six Special Resident Ma- 
gistrates, to whom he allotted six dis- 
tricts. He made those officers respon- 
sible for the administration of those 
districts, and charged them with the 
duty of preserving order, reporting to 
the Central Government, and tracking 
out crime, and gave them considerable 
authority over the constabulary in their 
districts. This arrangement was the best 
he could then make, and it turned out 
to be an administrative achievement of 
a very considerable character. As a 
ermanent arrangement, however, it 
had certain defects, and this Bill pro- 
osed to remove them. In the first place, 
in the opinion of the Government, the 
time had come for drawing a deep and 
clear line between judicial and executive 
functions. A magistrate who had to sit 
or the Bench and adjudicate should not 
have his attention absorbed and his 
judgment warped, as in certain cases it 
might be, by the duties of administra- 
tion, and still more by the duties of a 
detector and investigator. It was won- 
derful how impartial the Resident Ma- 
gistrates had shown themselves ; but the 
Government considered that that impar- 
tiality would be more established in the 
eyes of the public, if those officers were 
confined entirely to judicial duties. 
While it was very satisfactory to ob- 
serve how little friction there had been 
between the Special Resident Magis- 
trates and the police, still all likelihood 
of such friction would be removed 
when the police were entirely under 
the charge of their own officers. It 
was of no avail in itself that one part 
of the country should be under one sys- 
tem, and another part of the country 
under another. At the time when the 
Special Resident Magistrates were ap- 
pointed, the duties to be performed were 
so great in one district, that, although 
there were six Special Resident Magis- 
trates, they did not cover the whole of Ire- 
land. The present Bill proposed to make 
five Divisions in Ireland, which were 
to cover the whole country, and to place 
each under a Police Commissioner, who 
would be responsible for the police in 
that district, and would naturally relieve 
the Resident Magistrates of the duty of 
detecting crime, and relegate them to 
their functions as Judges. Under the 
present arrangement, there was a Cri- 
minal Investigation Department and a 
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Detective Department, and the duties 
were exercised at present under two 
distinct Departments—namely, the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and the Dublin De- 
tective Police. It was considered neces- 
sary that there should be rapid and 
instant communication between the De- 
tective Police and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. At one time crime was in- 
creasing at such a rate that there were 
50 undiscovered murders within a com- 
paratively short period, and it had be- 
come necessary to place the Detective 
Force in Ireland in a position in which 
it could act promptly, and for that pur- 
pose it was found desirable to place the 
whole of the Police under one Head. As 
it was impossible, at the time, to apply 
to Parliament, the office of Assistant 
Secretary for the Detection of Orime 
was created. Seeing what had since 
occurred, in connection with the detec- 
tion of the Dublin murders, he hoped 
that all sections of Parliament would 
allow that this new Department had. 
been an entire success. The arrange- 
ment, however, was only a temporary 
one; but it was now proposed to affirm 
it by sanctioning the appointment of a 
permanent Head to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the Detective Police com- 
bined. He had given several reasons 
why it was most important the Bill 
should be pressed forward in the present 
Session; but he would now give one 
which he thought, in the eyes of many 
Members, would add weight to those 
reasons. The present temporary sys- 
tem was very expensive indeed. The 
cost of the Police and the Oriminal De- 
partment was, at the present moment, 
£38,464 a-year. The present Bill would 
reduce that cost to £22,858, a very sen- 
sible reduction indeed, and one which, 
in the present state of administration in 
Ireland, would, he hoped, show that the 
time was come when the Government 
really believed that some attention might 
be turned towards economy. This, how- 
ever, was not the only economy, because 
it confined the Resident Magistrates to 
their judicial functions. They hoped, 
at a period so short that he did not like 
to name it, lest he might be somewhat 
too sanguine, to reduce the number of 
Resident Magistrates from 89 to 72, 
which was their legally authorized num- 
ber. With that additional reduction, it 
might be said that the economy pro- 


2M 











duced by the Bill would come to £22,000 
or £23,000 a-year. He wished it clearly 
to be understood that the Bill would 
make no difference at all with the great 
bulk of the officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and none at all to the 
men, except that they would be under 
the command) of police officers instead 
of the Special Resident Magistrate—a 
change which, he had every reason to 
~ believe, they would regard with satisfac- 
tion. [Criesof ‘Oh, oh!’’] Well, he 
thought they would. In fact, he felt so 
strongly they would that it was one very 
urgent reason why he asked Parliament 
to pass the Bill this year. Two, at 
least, of the first five Provincial Police 
Commissioners must, by Statute, if the 
Bill passed, be officers actually serving 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary ; and, 
after that, the Government proposed a 

rovision, which many Members of the 

ouse might think a wrong one, but 
which they disputed. He thought he 
should be able to produce arguments in 
support of—arguments which had often 
been urged in the House—the provision 
he referred to, which was one enacting 
that any vacancies occurring hereafter 
should, by Statute, be filled up out of 
the Constabulary. As the Royal Irish 
Constabulary became trained in admi- 
nistrative and effective duties, he felt 
certain they would be able to find the 
right men for the posts, responsible and 
important as those posts were. In the 
long run, all the good things of the 
Service ought to be filled out of the 
Service itself; and, from the very first, 
the Royal Irish Constabulary would lose 
nothing, but would gain something. 
There would still be the same number 
of County Inspectors, promotion would 
not be, in any respect, slower on ac- 
count of the Bill; and, in the higher 
Departments of the Service, the imme- 
diate effect would be to give at least 
one more valuable appointment than 
now existed to the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, the ultimate effect being to give an 
addition of four valuable appointments. 
The general result of the Bill would be 
to separate the judicial from the admi- 
nistrative duties of these functionaries, 
and to make the maintenance of order 
in Ireland more thorough, more equable, 
and, he sincerely hoped and believed, 


less costly than it was at present. He, 
begged now to renew the Motion for| 


Ur. Trevelyan 
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leave to bring in the Bill, and he earnestly 
hoped the House’ would give leave for 
its introduction that night. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant had adopted 
a very unusual course in asking the 
House to read for the first time a Bill of 
this contentious character on the last day 
of the expiring month before the com- 
mencement of the month of August, 
when the House would be entitled to 
conclude that the labours of the Govern- 
ment and of the House were about to 
draw toanend. Certainly he thought, 
in view of the fact that the Irish mea- 
sures promised in Her Majesty’s Gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne had not 
yet approached a second reading, that 
the Government might have fulfilled, or 
made some attempt to fulfil, the pro- 
mises they had held out to the House of 
Commons and the people of Ireland be- 
fore introducing, in the expiring days of 
the Session, a Bill of this contentious 
nature, and a Bill which, he thought, 
he should be able to show before he had 
done with it would be of an extremely 
mischievous character. The right hon. 
Gentleman must congratulate his Pre- 
decessor in Office upon the magnificent 
result of his labours, and it was a some- 
what singular fact that the first speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chief Secretary had made on 
any really Irish question was a speech 
in which he took up the measures of re- 
pression, or, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man called them, the measures of 
criminal decentralization, which had 
been adopted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), his unfortunate Pre- 
decessor. He should have hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
made his maiden speech upon construc- 
tive Irish legislation, and that he would 
have been able to find a more congenial 
topic than was afforded him by the pre- 
sent Bill—a measure which he was sure, 
if he could examine the innermost re- 
cesses of the ‘right hon. Gentleman’s 
heart, he must regard with extreme dis- 
gust and disapproval. The Bill was 
bound to work mischief among the 
members of the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland; but it also perpetuated a 
vicious principle and a vicious system, 
respecting the abolition of which they 
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had the promise of the Irish Govern- 
ment from the mouth of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford, 
who, in the Session of 1880, said that 
he, for one, hoped to be able to put an 
end to them beforelong. That statement 
was made by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the debate upon the constitution of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in the 
Session of 1880, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman then informed the House that 
he trusted before long to be able to dis- 
ense with the services of the Royal 
Trish. Constabulary. It was, therefore, 
not to be anticipated that in so short a 
time the Successor of the right hon. 
Gentleman would come down to ‘he 
House to introduce a measure for the 
perpetuation of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and the retention of certain 
high places which would involve a per- 
manent expenditure of some £26,000 
a-year. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that these high places were to be 
filled up for the present by two officers 
chosen from the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, and by three others not chosen 
from the ranks of the Constabulary ; but 
upon the death of those gentlemen, or 
as vacancies were created by retire- 
ment, the posts would be permanently 
filled up by officers selected from the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Such a de- 
claration meant that the Government 
intended to keep up the Royal Irish 
Constabulary as a perpetual necessity. 
Now, they all knew what this Force of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary was ; they 
all knew that it was a palpable and un- 
blushing invasion of the Mutiny Act, a 
system under which the Crown in Ire- 
land was able to maintain a force of 
soldiers in that country in excess of the 
nominal Force in the Mutiny Act—a sys- 
tem which would not be tolerated for a 
moment in Scotland or in this country, 
but which they were able to maintain in 
Ireland simply on account of the misinfor- 
mation which existed in regard to every 
Irish question that was brought before 
the House. He thought it was the duty 
of the Irish Members to protest most 
strongly against the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in introducing a Bill of this 
contentious character practically speak- 
ing in the month of August, when in 
another three weeks, or a month at the 
outside, it might have been hoped that 
the Session would have been brought to 
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aclose. In point of fact, the Bill was a 
job. It was a job, and an unblushing 
job, for the purpose of providing places 
for Mr. Clifford Lloyd, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Jenkinson, and one or two other 
geniuses who had been discovered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), but 
whose value nobody during the right hon. 
Gentleman’s ill-omened term of Office 
had ever been able to discover. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chief 
Secretary said the Bill was justified by 
the success of Mr. Jenkinson in dis- 
covering the existence of the Invincibles 
in Dublin. Now, it was perfectly well 
known that neither Mr. Jenkinson nor 
any other member of the Executive Go- 
vernment had anything in the world to 
do with the discovery of the Invincibles ; 
but that, in fact, the proceedings of that 
Organization were brought to light by a 
detective officer named Mallow, an Irish 
police officer, whose name was studiously 
kept in the background in order that 
that of Mr. Jenkinson might be put in 
the front. Mr. Jenkinson, Lord Spencer, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary himself, were pushed to the 
front, and got all the credit for an 
achievement with which they had no- 
thing whatever to do. He denied that 
Mr. Jenkinson ever knew anything 
about the matter, or that he was fit for 
his post of Assistant Secretary, or what 
the right hon. Gentleman called Secre- 
| tary for Crimes in Ireland—an extra- 
ordinary appellation, but very suitable 
; for an Irish Under Secretary. This Bill 
was a job for the purpose of providing 
places for the gentlemen he had named, 
all of whom, with two exceptions— 
namely, Mr. Blake and one other person 
—were not officers of the Police in Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Bill made a provision that in future 
the Police Force of Ireland should be 
controlled by officers of that Force ; but 
they would only be made officers of the 
Police by the Bill which it was now 
| proposed to read a first time. They 
| were not officers of the Police at pre- 
|sent, or of the Constabulary in Ire- 
|land, and there were many officers 
'of the Constabulary who felt’ much 
| annoyed that their claims, and the claims 
|of their superior officers, were passed 
over in favour of persons who had been 
—— from the four quarters of the 
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globe on account of their supposed capa- 
city, but whose capacity nobody, except 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Irish 
Government, had been able to discover. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of a 
reduction of expenditure which would 
be secured; but he did not point out 
that this expenditure was an expiring 
expenditure. It was an expenditure 
which was entailed by the creation of 
offices for temporary purposes by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford ; and if those offices were now 
allowed to drop, instead of the Exchequer 
being burdened with an expenditure of 
£25,000 a-year, there would not be any 
expenditure at all. He submitted that, 
under these circumstances, the House 
might very fairly refuse to read the Bill 
a first time, and he was satisfied that he 
should be able to show a very strong 
case indeed against the Bill when it came 
on for second reading, if, indeed, it ever 
did come on for a second reading. He 
thought it was monstrous to waste the 
time of hon. Members by keeping them 
up at this late hour (1.40 a.m.) to do that 
which, obviously from the nature of the 
case and from the period of the Session, 
must be futile work and work of no utility 
whatever. 

Mr. HEALY said, he could not say 
he viewed the introduction of this Bill 
with much regret. He had been absent 
from the House of Commons for six 
months; but during the whole of that 
time there had been no Irish Business 
done worth calling Irish Business, and 
it was time that some should be done. 
It was true there had been one piece of 
Irish legislation this Session, just as, last 
Session, there was another Bill passed 
besides the Crimes Bill. It was a 
singular thing that both these addi- 
tional Bills had been Police Bills. They 
had a right to think now that the Go- 
vernment would not be happy if they 
had not two or three Police Bills each 
Session. He rejoiced—with a sardonic 
rejoicement, no doubt—at this Bill, be- 
cause it would be opposed by most of the 
Irish Members. Those hon. Gentlemen 
were away at present; but they had been 
enjoying relaxation and gaining fresh 
energy and strength, and they would be 
coming back directly like giants re- 
freshed. He had expected to hear some 
apology for the introduction of the Bill, 
and had gone over in his mind those 
measures for the non-passing of which 
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it was possible the right hon. Gentleman 
would have apologized. The Irish Mem- 
bers had been promised a Registration 
Bill, but it had not yet been introduced. 
They had been promised a measure for 
Local Self-government, but that had not 
been introduced; they had been pro- 
mised a Bill for Parliamentary Reform, 
but they had not got it; they had been 
promised a measure for Municipal Re- 
form, but they had not got that; they 
had been promised some kind of support 
for the Labourers’ Bill, but they had not 
got that; they had been disappointed 
also in regard to the Poor Law Guar- 
dians’ Bill; and now, at the end of the 
Session, they were told that they must 
content themselves with the last bad egg 
out of the Pandora’s box of the Govern- 
ment. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he really thought 
this treatment of the Irish Party and 
the Irish Nation reasonable? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman think the Irish 
Members would submit tamely to this 
kind of thing—did he think they would 
allow him to dandle his police baby on his 
knee at the end of the Session, and not 
only that, but that they would be de- 
lighted with the performance? The 
Government had Bills enough to pass; 
and if he had been in the place of the 
Chief Secretary he should have thought 
that hard lines enough, without endea- 
vouring to carry through this extra- 
ordinary abortion. There was, he be- 
lieved, a large measure of Bankruptcy 
for Ireland. awaiting discussion ; a few 
stages yet remained of a Bill they were 
all interested in—namely, the English 
Agricultural Holdings Bill—and it was 
likely that they would become more in- 
terested in it—and did the Government 
imagine that, at this period of the Ses- 
sion, the Irish Members were in a frame 
of mind to sit down and have this Bill 
flung in their faces? He could tell the 
right hon. Gentleman this was a very 
unfortunate undertaking for him, unless 
he wished to have a prolonged discussion 
of the police system of Ireland, and 
unless he wished to sit here until 
Christmas—and probably he would not 
care to do that for Mr. Clifford Lloyd, or 
even for Mr. Blake, who came over from 
Ireland yesterday, no doubt, to assist at 
the incubation of this egg, but who 
would have to wait a long time before 
the egg was completely hatched. He 
(Mr. Healy) had expected a much more 
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definite statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman than that they had received. 


The right hon. Gentleman informed 


them there was to be but one Commis- 
sioner. But he did not tell them, as had 
been the case in the Irish Land Bill, who 
that Commissioner was tobe. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not tell them that 
they would have an opportunity of. ex- 
pressing their opinion and voting on the 
name of this Commissioner. The right 
hon. Gentleman kept the names up his 
sleeve, as the Chinaman kept his 24 
packs of cards, whilst playing the 
‘game he did not understand.”” Would 
the right hon. Gentleman have any ob- 
jection to giving them the names of these 
Seven Champions of Christendom? He 
invited the right hon. Gentleman to let 
them see his marionettes—let them see 
the names of the gentlemen which were 
to be so attractive to this House at this 
period of the Session, in the sweltering 
atmosphere of August, that they were 
to jump at the prospect of considering 
their merits. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that not only were the Royal Irish 
Constabulary to be under the Commis- 
sioner or Commissioners, but that—and 
it would be the first time in the history of 
Ireland—the purely Municipal Police of 
Dublin were to come under the control of 
thecentral authority,the Municipal Police 
for which the working men of Dublin 
paid £60,000 a-year. Had not a Cabinet 
been turned out of Office on the question 
of who was to have control of the Metro- 
politan Police in London? Would the 
Dublin Corporation get any value for their 
£60,000 a-year. Would the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) join 
them in their attempt to pass a clause 
to relieve Dublin from this burden—if 
the Bill ever got into Committee? 
Would the Prime Minister support 
them? No; he would do nothing of the 
kind, for the right hon. Gentleman the 


Chief Secretary, who took admirable: 


care to consult the wishes of the Prime 
Minister, had told them that it would 
be useless to make such a proposal. He 
did not charge the Chief Secretary with 
the suppression of the truth; but there 
was a certain artistic official way of put- 
ting facts, and the right hon. Gentleman 
was an adept at the art. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
this £60,000 which the Dublin Corpora- 
tion had been paying hitherto was to be 
remitted or not, and, if not, why not? 
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Why was Dublin to be singled out of all 
the cities of the Empire to pay for a 
thing which they had no voice or con- 
trol over, and which to them would be 
bad value for their money? He would 
ask English Gentlemen, who now and 
then had occasion to go over to Dublin, 
whether they had not been struck with 
the style of the policemen? If ever it 
was necessary to summon a cab-driver 
or a person of that kind who might 
happen to leave horse-feed on the pave- 
ment, or if ever one was wanted to bring 
before the magistrates people guilty of 
breaking the municipal bye-laws by 
leaving vegetable or other refuse in the 
streets, the haughty policeman would 
stride nobly by, disdaining to look upon 
rotten cabbage. He would not allow it 
to come between the wind and his nobi- 
lity. He would go to Dublin Castle to 
consult with the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Chief Secretary about the state of 
the country, but could not stoop to such 
small matters as the condition of the 
streets. Well, this Chief Commissioner 
and his assistants would go on sniffing 
out conspiracy, leaving foul smells to 
generate and pollute the air, to poison 
the inhabitants, to breed fevers, cholera, - 
and all manner of diseases, and to fill 
the hospitals with patients. The Irish 
Members arraigned this system of look- 
ing after the affairs of Ireland. They 
denied the competence of the right hon. 
Gentleman to legislate for Ireland in 
matters of this kind. If he insisted on 
having his Chief Commissioner, let him 
pay for that official himself out of the Im- 
perial Funds. If he thought a Chief Com- 
missioner was such a valuable thing to 
have, let him pay for that Chief Commis- 
sioner as he would for any other article he 
might want. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them there was no friction between 
any of the parties concerned in this 
matter—that this Bill was designed to 
alleviate the condition of the constables 
—but that there was no friction between 
them and the Special Resident Magis- 
trates who were to emerge from their 
present grub and chrysalis condition 
into the full-blown Chief Commissioner 
state. He (Mr. Healy) presumed the 
right hon. Gentleman was not in Ire- 
land during what was called the famous 
‘‘ Police Strike’’—he might have been, 
but, if so, he appeared to have forgotten 
it. Did the right hon. Gentlemanimagine, 
when he told them to give such undiluted 
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-attention to the condition of the Consta- 
bulary this autumn, that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, who, when he was a police magis- 
trate, produced nothing but mutiny, 
would produce peace and comfort when 
he became a Conimissioner? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman think that by 
changing the name of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s office they would change that 
Gentleman’s qualities—did he think 
that, like a leopard, Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
could change his spots? Whatever the 
right hon. Gentleman thought, the thing 
would be impossible. So long as Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd had to do with the police 
the men would feel the thong of his 
Burmah whip. Nothing could alter the 
status quo of Mr. Clifford Lloyd; he would 
just goon as he had donebefore. Therefore, 
he (Mr. Healy) would put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he thought the 
Royal Irish Constabulary would be worse 
or better under the new system? The 
contention of the Irish Members was 
that the grievances of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary were the fault of the Go- 
vernment, because they arraigned and 
disputed the competency of the Chief 
Secretary to propose such arrangements 
as these. He would put this to the 
House—What was this Body on which 
so much time was spent, and which was 
being mollycoddled at the rate of three 
Bills a Session? So far as he had been 
able to see, it was a Body for the pur- 

ose of creating tumult, riots, and 
Rontiie in the lower ranks, and for mak- 
ing nice jobs for landlords’ agents and 
landlords’ sons in the upper ranks. He 
was glad that Irish Members would 
have an opportunity of speaking about 
the position of the police and the people 
on this Bill. What was the character of 
the Sub-Inspectors and of the proposed 
Royal Commissioners? Why, they at- 
tained their position, as he understood 
it, either by a system of examination 
or by a system of competition, subject to 
approval. As to examination, no one 
had a chance of obtaining a post by 
that means unless he were the son of a 
landlord, some petty agent, some ex- 
English official, or some broken-down 
public servant from Bombay, Burmah, 
Canada, Jerusalem, Madagascar, or any- 
where but Ireland. That was the ex- 
amination system ; and then, as to the 
system of competition, to begin with, 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Go- 
vernment shut out from competition 
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nearly everybody by preventing them 
from getting that University edu- 
cation which was enjoyed in Eng- 
land. The great mass of the people of 
Ireland were shut out by reason of re- 
ligious disabilities from learning those 
things which were learnt in Universities, 
and which were necessary before a man 
could pass an examination for Sub-In- 
spector. The great mass of the Catholic 
people of Ireland, or all those who 
could not conscientiously attend the 
godless Colleges, or who could not 
afford to go to grinders to cram in 
special subjects, were shut out from 
competition. Who were those who 
were able to compete? Why, as a 
general rule, they were the younger 
sons of landlords, of the agents, and of 
the parsons. These were the gentlemen 
who officered the Force, and upon whom 
the whole peace of Ireland depended. 
And what did they get? Why, some 
underdone shoneen as a Sub-Inspector, 
and they sent him down to a place in 
the country to officer 12 or 14 men. 
What happened? Did he endeavour to 
sympathize with the people ; did he mix 
amongst them in order to become an 
agent for the detection of crime? No; 
but he set himself out for getting as 
many invitations as he could: to stretch 
his legs under the landlord’s mahogany. 
Should a landlord have a case of tres- 
pass, a case about a bog rent, a case 
under the Crimes Act, or a case where 
a cow had strayed on to his land from 
the farm of a man to whom he owed a 
grudge, the tip would be given to the 
Sub-Inspector at the dinner-table, and 
the next day the ‘intelligent head con- 
stable” would be informed of the facts 
and would state the case before a magis- 
trate. A summons would be issued, and 
the magistrate would come down, take 
his seat on the Bench with a grave 
face, and poor Paddy would be fined so 
much and costs. These Sub-Inspectors 
were thorns in the side of the Irish 
people, festering and annoying them 
from year’s end to year’s end; and it 
was to advance the interests of this class 
that the right hon. Gentleman asked 
them to sit through the month of August, 
and probably until Christmas, to pass 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have a very hopeful mind ; and to 
him (Mr. Healy) it was a reproach to 
find that, after two or three years’ expe- 
rience of the Irish Party, the right,hon, 
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Gentleman should be sanguine enough 
to bring forward such a Bill asthis. It 
almost brought the virginal blush to his 
(Mr. Healy’s) face to think that the 
right hon. Gentleman had such confi- 
dence in the soft-heartedness and soft- 
mindedness of the Irish Members that 
he could ask them, in the month of 
August, after he had failed in all his 
pledges to them in every other respect, 
to pass a Bill of this kind. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
the Labourers’ Bill was of less import- 
ance than this Bill? Could he say so? 
Could he have the well-being of the 
people of Ireland at heart while he 
neglected that Bill? Could he venture 
to ask for time for the promotion of a 
Bill of this vicious and irritating cha- 
racter? The right hon. Gentleman was 
very apt to take credit to himself because 
of his Bills; but he had never aided the 
Irish Members to get the Guardians’ 
Bill of last year or the Labourers’ Bill 
of this Session to a third reading. And 
yet he expected them to accept this as 
an instalment of his good intentions. 
In his relations with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he had never experienced any- 
thing but courtesy—leaving the incident 
of Richmond out of sight—but he tho- 
roughly believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had less idea of the moral 
and material wants of Ireland than 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had. There was, 
perhaps, no one who disliked the right 
hon. Member for Bradford more than 
he did ; but he was bound to say that 
he believed that right hon. Gentleman 
had the prosperity of Ireland, so far as 
he understood it, at heart. He came 
into Office at the wrong time, and was 
not the man for the situation; but had 
he come into Office in quiet times, it 
would have given him pleasure to assist 
such-a measure as the Labourers’ Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary had come in in halcyon 
days—he must say hanging days. The 
Government had nothing to do but to 
hang people; and yet, in these piping 
times of peace, the right hon. Gentleman 
did not venture, while hanging people 
on the one hand, to do anything for the 
poor people on the other. There were 
still some people left in Ireland ; they 
were not all hanged and transported ; 
and although he seemed to think it was 
only police they wanted, judging by the 
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number of police he had introduced, 
there were other people and interests 
besides the Constabulary ; and he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman on 
behalf of those considerations which 
ought tobe at the heart of a good ad- 
ministrator. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to drop this Bill, and to 
forget, for a moment, the existence of 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Clifford Lloyd; to 
think of the unfortunate Irish labourers 
in rags in their miserable cabins, or 
thrown out upon the roadside, and to 
forget that his only duty was to hang 
people or to put them into gaol. Why 
should the history of Ireland always be 
connected with the police? Were they 
never to have any Bills unless they bore 
the endorsement of some connection 
with the police ? He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, once for all, to drop 
this system of nibbling at Constabulary 
Bills, and to try to help on other mea- 
sures to promote the peace of the country. 
If he did so, he could promise him that, 
although his name might not be a fra- 
grant memory among the Clifford Lloyds 
and in Phoonix Park, it would be re- 
membered with gratitude by the masses 
of the Irish people. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been so 
frank as tothe purpose of this Bill, for, de- 
spite the thin veil and disguise as to eco- 
nomy, it was plain that the object of the 
Bill was to keep up the present police 
system in Ireland on its present war foot- 
ing, and tomakea partition of the country 
between Mr. Clifford Lloyd and Mr. Jen- 
kinson. What was there in the present 
state of Ireland to justify this police 
system? If the object of the Bill was 
repression, the present system was doing 
that pretty well already. The Bill simply 
sought to perpetuate, under another 
name, one of the most disastrous blun- 
ders of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford—the parcelling out of the 
country under the Clifford Lloyds. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had mentioned that it was very 
likely that the diminution of crime had 
deluded the people of England as to the 
character of these men and their system ; 
but so far from having any pacifying 
effect on the country, any effect they had 
had been to excite the people and en- 
courage them to crime. The only power 
they had was under the Crimes Act, and 
he did not suppose the Government 








meant to preserve that Act. Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd was supposed to be a terrible 
detector of crime ; but the period during 
- which he had County Olare under his 
control, and was terrorizing the people 
right, left, and centre, was the very 
time when the greater number of crimes 
in that county took place. Neither there 
nor in County Galway, to which he had 
been removed, had he tracked the perpe- 
trator ofa single agrarian murder. When 
he .was in Limerick what were his 
achievements? He succeeded in insult- 
ing the Mayor and Corporation, and 
in shooting down and bayonetting the 
people without cause. Another of his 
achievements was the organization of 
the police strike in Limerick ; for it was 
notorious that it was their detestation of 
Clifford Lloyd and his ridiculous system 
of patrolling that created that strike. 
Then there was another gentleman, Mr. 
Jenkinson, of India, who had been kept 
in the background, but who was known 
to be in the forefront. He appeared to 
be playing the part of an Irish Fouché ; 
but he had had a small share, compared 
with the man referred to by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, in tracing 
the Phoenix Park murderers. So far as 
the public knew, his only part in that 
matter was the offering of tempting 
rewards to informers. He discovered 
three independent witnesses in connec- 
tion with the Phenix Park murders— 
Dr. Cameron, Hand, the chairmaker, 
and his wife; but when the trial came 
on he found it judicious not to produce 
them in Court. This Mr. Jenkinson had 
such a passion for getting himself spoken 
and written about, that he actually al- 
lowed himself to be interviewed in Dub- 
lin Castle by the man M‘Dermott, whom 
the police were looking for a few days 
afterwards, as a probable dynamiter. 
His only other achievement in Ireland 
was having assembled the newspaper 
reporters and delivered to them a speech, 
in which he libelled one of the most 
eminent physicians in Dublin, for which 
he had to apologize. These gentlemen 
might have been serviceable instruments 
for the work the Government wanted 
done; but if the Government wished to 
govern Irejand, the sooner they dropped 
these gentlemen the better. The right 
hon. Gentleman had very carefully kept 
these gentlemen in the background. He 
had not stated who the heroes of the 
Bill were to be; but they were perfectly 
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well known. It was well known that it 
was for the benefit of these adventurers 
that the Irish Police was to be orga- 
nized, or rather disorganized, in this 
way. This was a temporary crisis; and 
one of the best proofs of that was that 
the Government had been getting rid of 
the small fry—the unfortunate police- 
men and the marines—who had been dis- 
missed without the slightest ceremony ; 
and he did not see why these gentlemen, 
who only differed from them in the 
amount of their salaries, should not be 
treated with just as little ceremony. At 
all events, if the Government valued the 
interests of English government in Ire- 
land, they would soon find that it would 
be cheaper to pay these gentleman sump- 
tuous salaries to get out of the country 
altogether, and to drop this Bill, with- 
out putting the Irish Members to the 
trouble of killing it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the House might well ask the meaning 
of the recommendation which the Chief 
Secretary had put in the forefront of the 
Bill—namely, that for the future the 
magistrates in Ireland would be dis- 
severed from the detection of crime. 
He thought it was the experience of 
England that nothing eould be better 
for the detection of crime than an active, 
sensible, kindly Magistracy, acting in 
co-operation with the responsible Police 
Force, for the detection of crime. Under 
this Bill the magistrates of the future in 
Ireland were simply to be reserved for 
judicial work; but that was a euphe- 
mism for condemning persons whose 
cases would be made up for them by 
this special 3rd section, which the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have bor- 
rowed from Russo-Poland for permanent 
application in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork had correctly stated that 
the Police Force in Ireland was simply 
a Military Force. By this Bill -this 
Military Force was to be extended and 
perpetuated ; the local Force of Dublin 
was to be thrown into the general mass; 
and there were to be Cossack Police 
permanently settled in Ireland—respon- 
sible to a Central Authority, and having 
no connection with the magistrates, ex- 
cept in getting up cases upon which they 
would be expected to adjudicate accord- 
ing to the temper and disposition of the 
English Government of the day. In 
fact, this Bill contained the clearest in- 
dication to the magistrates of the future 
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as to how they were to behave. At pre- 
sent they were 90 in number; and the 
Chief Secretary, while holding out a 
promise of increasing this number of 
valuable appointments in this absurd 
Police Force, said he intended to reduce 
the number to 72; and, of course, he 
would remove from the Magistracy, on 
one pretext or another, all those magis- 
trates who had not succeeded in making 
themselves sufficiently agreeable to the 
Government of the day. So that the 
Bill was a measure, in the first place, to 
destroy the efficiency of the magistrates 
and to reduce them to the mere réle of 
sentencing people who were brought be- 
fore them by irresponsible police; and, 
again, it partly terrorized and partly 
bribed the magistrates, by warning them 
that their number would be reduced from 
89 or 90 to 72—and, of course, all those 
men would be men who had least de- 
served the good opinion of the dis- 
pensers of patronage in Dublin Castle. 
He could not conceive any Bill more 
admirably suited to bring the Adminis- 
tration in Ireland into still greater con- 
tempt than the Bill now brought in by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary. It was very possible the Bill 
had been inspired by Mr. Jenkinson ; 
but he (Mr. O’Donnell) could most 
heartily confirm the exposure which had 
been made with regard to this Act. 
Everyone knew that Mr. Mallon, an 
Irish policeman, deserved 99 per cent 
of any credit earned in the recent con- 
spiracy trials in Dublin. Mr. Jenkinson 
had distinguished himself in Ireland by 
nothing but offensive displays; he had 
got into muddles which would certainly 
have insured his dismissal had he be- 
longed to an English Force. In India 
Mr. Jenkinson was nothing but a swash- 
buckler and a complete failure. In this 
House he (Mr. O’Donnell) had heard 
every credit given to Mr. Jenkinson as 
a bold and courageous man; but there 
were plenty of such men in the English 
nation—[An hon. Memper: Every na- 
tion.]|—and, as his hon. Friend said, 
there were bold and courageous men in 
every nation. But, in Ireland, they 
wanted a little more than simple bull- 
dog courage. Mr. Jenkinson in India 
was nothing more than a leader of a 
band of Auxiliary troops, which were 
very efficient in cutting down the muti- 
neers which the Regular troops had 





dispersed. As to his civil capacity, Mr. 
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Jenkinson was one of the confiscati 
settlers in the district of Jhansi; an 
the three or four gentlemen who worked 
with him had brought about a most un- 
happy state of affairs in that unfortu- 
nate place. Mr. Jenkinson had got no 
career behind him except that of bein, 
a bold, determined rough-rider; an 
the introduction of such a man into Ire- 
land was certainly not calculated to 
bring about peace in that country. But 
he (Mr. O’Donnell) was disposed to look 
at the Bill as a whole, and not in de- 
tail. He should regard the Bill, if it 
were accepted by the House, as a formal 
declaration of permanent hostility to na- 
tional self-government in Ireland. Let 
the House understand the full respon- 
sibility which it must take upon its 
shoulders if it passed this Bill. All 
pretence of placing the Police Force 
of Ireland upon the basis of the Police 
Force in England would be given up. 
All pretence of raising the Magistracy 
in Ireland to the level of the Magis- 
tracy in England would be given up. 
The Magistracy in Ireland would be 
placed under the foot of the Police 
Cossacks who would be instituted by 
this Bill—the magistrates would be 
absolutely degraded into the mere exe- 
cutive officers of the Police. It was 
intended to make this Force of 15,000 
men a permanent Force in Ireland; 
and it was proposed to do that in terms 
and in a manner which showed that 
they were resolved to keep in the hands 
of the present authorities all that over- 
centralization which was the abiding 
cause of the ill-will between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Bill was, as 
he had said, a formal declaration of per- 
manent hostility against national self- 
government in Ireland, because there 
was no pretence of meeting an excep- 
tional crisis—there was no pretence of 
having to take exceptional measures 
against a state of affairs which it was 
hoped might pass away in a year or two. 
If a severe Coercion Bill were brought. 
in, he (Mr. O’Donnell) and his hon. 
Friends might feel it their duty to op- 
pose it; but, at any rate, there would 
be some excuse for such a Bill in the 
fact that it was brought in to meet an 
exceptional state of affairs. This Bill, 
however, was to create, as a permanent 
institution, this Military Police Garrison 
in Ireland; and all the existing evils 
were intensified by the fact that the con- 
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trol of the Police was to be more than 
ever centralized, and that whatever re- 
straining or moderating influence an in- 
dependent Resident Magistracy might 
be able to exercise over the zeal of this 
sort of Military and Detective Police— 
whatever sort of control and direction 
a wise Magistracy might be able to 
exercise upon the Police Force would 
be entirely done away with under this 
Bill, for, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had explained, the 
magistrates were simply to exercise— 
to use the right hon. Gentleman’s euphe- 
mism—judicial functions. They were to 
know nothing of the previous history of 
cases ; they were to know nothing of the 
points, either weak or strong, in the 


tually to be dependent entirely upon the 
view which the police would place be- 
fore them, and, in that way, even sup- 
posing the magistrates wished to be 
independent, they would not have the 
means of being independent. A magis- 
trate would be entirely cut off from all 
knowledge of the state of the country, 
entirely cut off from all knowledge of 
the crimes brought before him; and he 
was simply to be content with the direc- 
tion he would receive from the new 
Centralized Police. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
hoped the Bill would pass. He was 
glad it was brought in, because it gave 
the Irish Representatives an admirable 
opportunity of discussing several very 
interesting matters. He hoped the Bill 
would pass after a considerable and ex- 
haustive discussion—after as exhaustive 
a discussion as its merits demanded. He 
was sure the Bill would only stimulate 
the resolution in Ireland for self-govern- 
ment, so that the people might get rid 
of the English Government and their 
Cossacks. It would stimulate the reso- 
lution of the Irish race all over the world, 
which was neither dead nor sleeping, to 
assist their brethren at home to get rid 
of the Jenkinson stamp of officials, who 
were the curse of the country. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
regretted that the Government had 
brought in a Bill of such a formidable 
character as this at this stage of the 
Session. It was a serious matter, after 
80 many years of conjoint action be- 
tween the Constabulary and the Magis- 
tracy, that the two should now be sepa- 
rated. The Irish Government ought to 
have hesitated before seeking to bring 
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a apse 0 of cases; but they were ac-. 








in a Bill of this kind so late in the Ses- 
sion. Personally, he should give the 
Bill every consideration, without the 
least prejudice, because he knew great 
things could be done to improve the 
position of the Magistracy and Con- 
stabulary in Ireland, and to improve 
their relations one with the other, and 
to the country. He could not help 
thinking, however, that such radical 
changes as were now proposed ought 
not to have been sprung upon the House 
just on the eve of August. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, the man- 
ner in which this Bill was treated by 
the Government was characteristic of 
their system of governing Ireland. Was 
it respectful, was it decent, was it pre- 
cedented in the history of legislation in 
this House that a number of Members 
should get up from one portion of the 
House, offer criticisms: to a measure 
which had been introduced, and that no 
attempt at reply should be made from 
the Treasury Bench? Among the slum- 
bering figures upon the Treasury Bench 
he noticed one distinguished Minister—- 
the Chief Law Officer for Ireland—and 
the acting Leader of the House; but 
no attempt was made to reply to the 
damaging criticism of the Bill. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor), however, did not 
believe that anyone on the Treasury 
Bench, save the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the Attorney General 
for Ireland, had the least idea of 
the contents of the Bill. Did the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, for instance, 
know anything about the Bill? Was 
there a single Member on the Treasury 
Bench, with the two exceptions he had 
named, who had the least conception of 
the importance of the provisions of the 
Bill? One of the present misfortunes 
in the system of government in Ireland 
was that the Chief Representative of the 
Irish Government had no place in the 
House of Commons, and, accordingly, 
he could not be brought to task for what 
he did. If they brought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to task, 
they must remember, at the same time, 
that he was merely the mouthpiece—if 
it were not disrespectful he should say, 
the mere tool—of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The House was asked to pass this mea- 
sure, without any attempt being made 
to justify its provisions, or to defend 
those provisions against attacks. He 
was sorry the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
was not in his place, because he (Mr. 
JT. P. O’Connor) had on several occa- 
sions been under the unhappy and un- 
fortunate necessity of indulging in criti- 
cisms of the right hon. Gentleman 
which were considered harsh; and now 
he desired to say that he much preferred 
the administration, bad as it was, of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to the adminis- 
tration of the present Chief Secretary. 
While the right hon. Gentleman the 


‘Member for Bradford brought in mea- 


sures of coercion—measures which were 
responsible for all the crime and trouble 
of the last two or three years—while he 
brought in measures of coercion with 
the one hand, with the other hand he 
was always endeavouring, so far as his 
rights allowed him, to ameiioriate the 
condition of the people. [‘‘ No, no! 7} 
That was his opinion. His hon. Frien 

who interrupted him could express his 
opinion when he rose to his feet. What 
was the history of the present Govern- 
ment? What was the history of the 
present Chief Secretary? Courteous- 
ness of manner and geniality of temper 
might be very nice things in their way; 
but what was the Legislative and Par- 
liamentary history of the right hon. 
Gentleman since he took Office ? Why, 
two Police Bills, now followed by a 
third. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
done one thing to advance a single mea- 
sure of reform in Ireland? Had he 
helped forward any single measure of 
relief for Ireland, with the exception of 
the Fisheries Bill and the Reproductive 
Loan Fund Bill, one of which measures 
was carried in spite of the Govern- 
ment ? What was the history of Lord 
Spencer and the present Chief Secre- 
tary? These two distinguished poli- 
ticlans were now rising to the eminence 
of statesmen, owing to the detection of 
crime by a Superintendent of Irish 
Police. Mr. Mallon deserved all the 
credit for having detected and brought 
to justice the persons engaged in the 
Invincible Conspiracy. What was the 
history of the present Administration in 
Ireland ? He asked them to show him 
asingle measure they had brought in 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
Ireland. There was a Land Law (Ire- 
land) Amendment Bill introduced by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had, over 
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and over again, declared the tenants of 
Ireland had a fair right to claim emen- 
dation of the Land Bill; but that Bill 
received no support from the Govern- 
ment. The Borough Franchise Bill was 
shelved ; the Municipal Franchise Bill 
was shelved; the Labourers’ Bill was 
floatec, but not advanced; the Regis- 
tration of Voters Bill was dangled be- 
fore their eyes. The introduction of this 
Bill might be characterized as a piece 
of monstrous audacity. It was quite 
characteristic of the present Rulers of 
Ireland ; for, having watched their 
course for a considerable time, he was 
bound to declare Lord Spencer as 
by far the best Orangeman, and the 
Chief Secretary as the most efficient 
member of the Emergency Association, 
whom Ireland had ever seen. Two hun- 
dred and twelve Public Bills had been 
introduced in Parliament during the 
present Session, and now on the Ist of 
August they were to add another Bill to 
that already swollen list. Let the House 
reflect what was the state of Business. 
The present Session was to be a remark- 
able Session ; it was to be a Session in 
which all the long-neglected wants of 
the people of this country were to be 
attended to. Was there ever a more 
extraordinary muddle, or a more un- 
fathomable morass, than that in which 
the Government had now got into? 
Here they were in the month of August, 
and the only legislation the Government 
were able to boast of was an Explosives 
Act; that was practically the only mea- 
sure that the Government, composed of 
such able men as it was, had been able 
to introdnce andcarry. The Bankruptcy 
Bill had yet to pass through an import- 
ant stage; the Corrupt Practices and 
the two Agricultural Holdings Bills 
were not yet fully disposed of. 

Mr. JONES PARRY rose to Order. 
He wished to know if the hon. Gentle- 
man was now speaking to the Question 
before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he saw no cause 
at present to interfere. ; 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, continuing, 
said, that the two Agricultural Bills were 
still in a critical position ; and yet, in the 
face of this almost hopeless muddle, the 
Government came down on the Ist of 
August to introduce a new Bill. Already 
a large number of Bills had been with- 
drawn. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill had been dropped, and that was a 
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Bill which the Prime Minister himself 
had said was necessary for the protection 
of the young girls of this country from the 
infamous and appalling crimes to which 
they were exposed. That Bill was not 
considered fitting to pass the House of 
Commons while Mr. Jenkinson and a 
few other pets of the Irish Government 
were awaiting their ‘acknowledgment. 
There was a Bill which was under the 
charge of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War—a Bill which 
two or three of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Colleagues had declared to be 
absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the health of the troops ; yet that Bill 
had been dropped. Then there was the 
Medical Acts Amendment Bill, a Bill 
which was intended to save the country 
from unlicensed and quack practitioners. 
That Bill was not to be proceeded with. 
And yet, in the face of all this absence 
of legislation, the right hon. Gentleman 
had the coolness to come down to the 
House with a Bill to give places to those 
whose only claim to recognition on the 
part of the Government was that in 
serving the Executive they had alto- 
gether disregarded the feelings and 
wishes of the Irish people. He told the 
right hon. Gentleman that the patience 
of the people of Ireland was well nigh 
exhausted, and that they would no 
longer bear with tranquillity the treat- 
ment to which they were subjected, and 
the total absence of Irish reforms or of 
legislation for the good of Ireland. The 
Irish Members made up their minds that 
they would meet this Bill with the most 
determined opposition, until they suc- 
ceeded in forcing the Government to 
pass those remedial measures which, if 
the Government had so wished, they 
could long ago have passed. He strongly 
objected to the conduct of the Law 
Officers and of Lord Spencer in forcing 
suck a Bill as this upon the House in 
the absence of any attempt to grapple 
with Irish Reform. The conduct of the 
Executive was nothing more nor less 
than shameful, and the non possimus at- 
titude of the Government would never 
be maintained by.the present so-called 
Liberal Rulers of Ireland, if it were not 
the result of a deliberate purpose. Their 
desire was to give to the people of Ire- 
land police laws, hanging-gaols, and 
depopulation, in the hope that by this 
means they would exhaust the strength 
of the Irish people. He was afraid that 
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the only result would be, as the Govern- 
ment would by-and-bye find to their 
cost, that the present Liberal Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the present Liberal Chief 
Secretary would be able to say that 
they had done more to kill Liberalism in 
Ireland than any measures which their 
Conservative opponents could possibly 
have devised. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he had had no 
intention of taking part in the debate; 
but he wished to submit that if the Go- 
vernment persisted in thrusting these 
five new officers upon Ireland, their ap- 
pointment and selection should be left 
to the Irish people. He contended that 
the laws under which Ireland was now 
governed were opposed to the wishes of 
the majority of the Irish people; and 


if the present so-called Liberal-Radical | 


Government desired to act in the inte- 
rests of the Irish people, then let them 
accept his proposition, and submit the 
five Magistrates, to whom they intended 
to give the administration of the Irish 
Criminal Laws, to the election of the 
people of Ireland. Upon that condition, 
and upon that condition only, he thought 
the Bill would be an acceptable one. 
But he understood from the statement 
of the Chief Secretary that these five 
aap were to be appointed by the 

rown; and, unfortunately, they knew 
in Ireland what appointment by the 
Crown meant. It meant placing over 
the people of Ireland men who were 
opposed to the well-being of the people, 
and whose main object would be to sup- 
press the views and wishes of the people. 
He was satisfied that so long as English 
government in Ireland rested on ap- 
pointments of this description there 
would be constant necessity for appli- 
cations to Parliament for additional 
strength to carry out the law, whatever 
that law might be. No matter what 
measures might be passed in that House, 
it would be necessary for the Government 
to bring in new laws year after year, 
each more stringent than the other, to 
enable them to enforce in one year the 
laws which they had passed the year 
before. That would be the work of the 
English Government if they presisted in 
their endeavours to rule Ireland by the 
system they were now enforcing. If 
they wanted to rule Ireland well, they 
would have to govern her, as all other 
free nations were governed, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people, 
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That was the only system by which they 
would be able to succeed ; and any other 
system they might endeavour to put in 
force, no matter what their material 
power might be for the moment, would 
only end in failure, and it might be that 
it would ultimately end in disaster. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must invite the 
hon. Member to address himself to the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I am addressing my- 
self to the Question before the House. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that there is a Standing 
Order of the House against tedious re- 
petitions, and that that Standing Order 
may be applied against the hon. Member. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I am endeavouring 
to address myself to the House in ac- 
cordance with my own views. Those 
views may not be in accordance with 
your views. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’} 

Mr. SPEA : The hon. Member 
has already been cautioned that he must 
not tediously repeat his observations ; 
and now I must call upon him to dis- 
continue his speech, and to resume his 
seat. 


[Mr. O’Kztiy thereupon resumed his 
seat. | 


Mr. KENNY said, he regretted that 
he was compelled to continue the dis- 
cussion at so late an hour (3 a.m.). He 
had been of opinion that Police Bills for 
Ireland had pretty nearly come to an 
end. He had thought that the Govern- 
ment had completed, as far as possible, 
the present system of Police Organization 
in Ireland. He had thought that when 
they had resolved upon introducing in- 
dians and Clifford Lloyds into the Police 
Service of the country, there wasvery little 
more left forthem todo. But he found 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
still determined to press their policy of 
repression and oppression still further 
in Ireland. The position of Mr. Olifford 
Lloyd, when he was first appointed in 
Ireland, was arbitrary enough ; but he 
had not long commenced the discharge 
of his duties before his services were 
duly appreciated by the Government, 
and he was transferred to another dis- 
trict with an increased salary. At the 
— moment, although he had only 

een seven years in the ee of 


the Government, Mr. Clifford Lloyd had 
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been promoted to the position of a first- 
class Resident Magistrate, with salaries 
amounting altogether to something like 
£2,000 a-year—a most monstrous re- 
muneration to give to a man for dis- 
charging the functions intrusted to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. But there.was another 
man in Ireland even worse than Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. There was one Special 
Resident Magistrate whose conduct re- 
cently in a particular district in the 
South of Ireland had been so unjust 
that his own fellow-magistrates would not 
sit upon the same Bench with him. Not 
long ago, the magistrate to whom he 
referred passed such an infamous sen- 
tence that gentlemen associated with 
him in the Commission of the Peace 
refused to occupy their seats on the 
same Bench with him, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was a Special Resident 
Magistrate sent down from Dublin 
Castle, and that he would probably be 
promoted now to the office of Police 
Commissioner for the purpose of de- 
tecting crime and punishing innocent 
people. The only reason the Chief 
Secretary had assigned for bringing in 
the Bill was that it would reduce the 
expenditure from something like £46,000 
or £48,000 a-year to £22,000 a-year. It 
was quite true that the Bill would re- 
duce the expenditure this year from 
what it was last year; but if this mea- 
sure had not been introduced at all, the 
expenditure would have been cut down 
all the same. Certainly, the claim of the 
Government, in regard to the reduction 
of expenditure, was only on a par with 
all their other assertions. The Bill was 
introduced at an unusual time—at a 
time when, under ordinary circumstances, 
it would have been impossible to expect 
that it could become law this Session. 
His own opinion was, that it was intro- 
duced, not so much for the purpose of 
being passed into law, as for the pur- 
nes of preventing other measures of a 

eneficial character from making any 
further progress. At the present moment 
there were other measures which were 
looked forward to with interest by the 
people of Ireland, such as the Labourers’ 
Bill, a measure that was calculated to 
elevate'the position of the Irish labourers, 
to improve their dwellings and surround- 
ings, and to make them a better people. 
The present Bill, on the contrary, was 
introduced for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing, if possible, the system of iron- 








handed tyranny which existed in Ire- 
land. It was introduced, furthermore, 
for finding nice and easy places for the 
sons of broken-down landlords. It would 
interfere in more ways than one with 
the welfare of the people of Ireland, and 
no man knew that better than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman, although 
ignorant enough, could not be so igno- 
rant of Irish affairs as not to know that 
the Bill was calculated to inflict damage 
and injury to the people of Ireland, and 
that the measure would be recorded 
against him and against his Govern- 
ment when the day of reckoning, which 
was looked forward to by the people of 
Ireland, came. 

Mr. BARRY said, that, like several of 
his hon. Friends, he had had no intention 
of taking part in the present discussion ; 
but he felt bound to say that when he 
saw the enormous arrears of legislation 
in regard to Ireland, it would require 
some strong and powerful reasons to 
justify a Bill of this kind, introduced on 
the last day of July being passed into 
law. He did not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
venture to say that there was the least 
urgency for this particular Bill. No- 
body in Ireland wanted the Bill, except, 
perhaps, some half-dozen gentlemen 
whose names had been most skilfully 
concealed by the Chief Secretary. No- 
body else wanted the Bill, and it was 
monstrous, at this period of the Session, 
knowing the vast amount of work still 
to be got through within the next two 
or three weeks, to try and force so ob- 
noxious a measure through the House. 
He had a clear recollection of the num- 
ber of unhappy conflicts which within 
the last few years had taken place in 
Ireland between the people and the 
police, and he remembered most dis- 
tinctly that whenever any conflict of 
evidence arose the Government took no 
steps to secure independent testimony. 
Their practice was to communicate with 
the Sub-Inspector of Police, who was, 
probably, the very person charged with 
some great offence against the liberties 
of the people. They received a telegram 
from that Sub-Inspector, and they were 
ax pond satisfied. Quite recently there 

ad been a collision between the people 
and the police at an Irish election, 
in which a number of persons were 
injured. The question arose, who was 


Mr. Kenny 
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to blame for the occurrence? And 
the only satisfaction the Irish Mem- 
bers could get from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
that he would communicate with the 
Superintendent of Police, who was the 
very person charged with creating the 
disturbance, although it was quite pos- 
sible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
have communicated with the Mayor of 
the town, who was present with the 
aldermen of the town, or with some of 
the most respectable citizens, and with 
two or three Members of Parliament 
who might also have been present. 

Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] But the right hon. 

entleman never thought for a moment 
of securing independent testimony. 
| Cries of ‘“‘Oh!”?] He knew very well 
that hon. Members on the other side of 
the House were quite ready to sneer 
within those walls at the idea of inde- 
pendent testimony being given by Mem- 
bers of Parliament; but they would be 
very careful not to sneer elsewhere. All 
he could say was, that he should like 


very much to hear that sneer repeated - 


elsewhere. What he had to complain of 
was, that if any conflict arose between 
the police and the people of Ireland, it 
was the Bashi-Bazouks of the Clifford 
Lloyd character whose testimony was 
taken, and that the Government took no 
means whatever to secure independent 
testimony. It was something monstrous 
to find, as they did find, by the intro- 
duction of this Bill, that there was a 
deliberate intention on the part of the 
Government to render this system per- 
manent. There was neither pleasure 
nor profit at that hour of the morning 
in bandying words with the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but he took up this position, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman per- 
sisted in forcing the Bill upon the House, 
the Irish Members would consider it 
their duty to oppose it at every stage, 
and they would feel it strictly within 
their right to exhaust every means the 
Rules of the House provided to defeat 
this most perfidious, unnecessary, and 
obnoxious measure. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he regarded the 
Bill of the Chief Secretary as a mea- 
sure of the most objectionable character. 
He could easily imagine that it was 4 
Bill introduced at the request of a num- 
ber of Gentlemen who sat on the other 
side of the House to provide places for 
their nephews and cousins, and, in some 
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instances, for their brothers. It was a 
Bill, altogether unnecessary, for im- 

roving the discipline of the Consta- 
tee Force of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself admitted, at the com- 
mencement of his speech, that it was 
laid on wrong lines; and if it was ne- 
cessary for the efficient conduct and or- 
ganization of the Irish Constabulary, 
why not appoint some of the existing 
highly-trained and experienced County 
Inspectors to be the Superintendents or 
Head District Inspectors contemplated 
bythe Bill? Two of the five were to be 
taken from the Constabulary Force, and 
the other three were not. The House 
had a right to know the names of the 
Commissioners—was Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
to be one? He (Mr. Callan) thought 
he could name one himself who had 
come to London last night in the train 
with the squad which attended, in obe- 
dience to the Government Whip, to swell 
the majority to-night. This ‘‘ Terence 
M‘Grath”’ was a brother-in-law of the 
Duke of St. Alban’s, known as “ Mr. 
Blake,”’ though he (Mr. Callan) did not 
know that he had more claim to that 
name than he had to the name of 
“Terence M‘Grath.” (‘‘ Question!” ] 
This was the Question—the class of men 
the Chief Secretary proposed to appoint. 
The office of Criminal Detective had 
been referred to, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had said 
that, looking at the details of the detec- 
tion of the Dublin assassins, that office 
must be looked on as a success. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean that the 
operations of Mr. Jenkinson had been a 
success ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
should address himself to the Chair. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, through Mr. 
Speaker, he would ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman meant that the officer 
whose action had proved the Criminal 
Detection Department to have been a 
success, was Mr. Jenkinson? No doubt 
he did ; and he (Mr. Callan) was not at 
all surprised, though he very much re- 
gretted that the Chief Secretary had not 
had the candour and manliness to give 
credit where credit was due. Mr. Jen- 
kinson was not in Ireland on the 6th 


ay. 
Mr. TREVELYAN : He arrived there 

on that day. 

_Mr. CALLAN said, it was his first 

visit, unless he had been over pre- 
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viously to play lawn tennis or some 
other game. But the names of the 
Dublin assassins were handed in to the 
Lord Lieutenant within 48 hours of the 
murder, and with that detection Mr. 
Jenkinson had had nothing whatever to 
do. In spite of this, Mr. Jenkinson was 
to be elevated—and this reminded him 
of the statement of the Englishman, a 
Member of the House, who went over to 
Ireland and said to the people—‘ Hele- 
vate me and I will helevate you.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman wished to give 
eredit for the detection of the Phonix 
Park assassins to an Englishman to 
whom the credit was not due, and sup- 
pressed the name of the Irishman who 
was entitled to the merit. The right 
hon. Gentleman would not give the 
names of the five men who'were to be 
the Chief Inspectors. He (Mr. Callan) 
was not in favour of centralization; but 
he did not believe, in this matter, it 
would be advisable to divide the country 
into five districts. The proper way would 
be to keep the management in Dublin. 
There had been no reason alleged for 
the introduction of this Bill, and he only 
knew of one, and that was a reason 
which had not been avowed. To his 
mind, the only object of the Bill was to 
provide places for three of the Special 
Magistrates, and pitch-fork them into 
the position of Heads of Police, as there 
was no other employment to give them. 
Looking at the Order Paper, he would 
not say he should give this Bill the de- 
termined opposition which was suggested 
by some hon. Members ; but he should 
have his share to contribute to the dis- 
cussion of the Bill when it was hereafter 
laid on the Table. He hoped the Chief 
Secretary would give precedence to the 
Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) 
Bill, because, by so doing, he would 
withdraw from the consideration of the 
hon. and gallant Member for the county 
of Dublin (Colonel King-Harman) one 
of his chief inducements for the support 
of this Bill. When he (Mr. Callan) a 
the hearty cheers with which the hon. 
and gallant Member greeted this Bill, and 
the threatened opposition to it, it was 
oe that the hon. and gallant Mem- 

er’s prospective view was that the Par- 
liamentary Registration Bill would be 
included amongst the innocents at the 
endof the Session. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give them an 
assurance that he would not destroy 
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this Parliamentary Registration Bill; so 
that if they were to have a long Session 
to provide for Mr. Olifford Lloyd and 
‘‘Terence M‘Grath,” they would, at all 
events, have the benefit of one useful 
measure this Session. 

Mr. SMALL said, that until within 
the last few minutes he had had no in- 
tention of taking part in the debate ; 
and he wassure when, a few weeks ago, 
he first became a Member of the House 
he little thought that his first claim on 
its attention would be at such an hour as 
this (3.5 a.m.). But the hour was not 
of their choosing; it had been chosen 
by the Government. However, he felt 
sure that at whatever hour such a Bill 
was brought on, no man who belonged 
to the Irish Party would ever be found 
wanting. He, for one, heartily rejoiced 
that the Government had brought in this 
measure. He was proud to stand there 
and say that he was one of those men in 
Ireland who had never believed in the 
good intentions of the Liberal Party to- 
wards that country; and he was glad to 
think now that if there were any of his 
race, either in England or Ireland, who 
did believe in the so-called sincerity 
of the Liberal Party, this Bill would 
undeceive them. Ireland had passed 
through a great crisis of late. The Go- 
vernment were fond of telling the people 
that the crisis was now passed ; and if 
that were so, it was when the country 
was returning to peace the moment was 
selected for bringing forward a Police 
Bill of this character. It struck him 
that a great many Members who sat in 
the House knew nothing about the ad- 
ministration of the police in Ireland. A 
great many of them had not even been 
in the country. Yet they did not hesi- 
tate to sit here, night after night, taking 
away the liberties of the Irish people. 
Members were content to sit here night 
after night, hearing speeches and ex 
parte statements, and reading Blue 
Books, and imagining that they knew 
Ireland as well as the Irish Members, 
who lived in it. Hon. Members, as a 
matter of fact, knew very little about 
Ireland, and knew very little about the 
way in which the government was car- 
ried on. Those who had the good for- 
tune—or ill fortune—to live in Ireland 
knew something about it. He had 
never been in England until a few 
years ago. He had spent his whole life 
in Ireland, and, therefore, could speak 


Mr. Callan 





with some authority as to the man- 
ner in which the police system was 
carried on there. The police system 
was one which would not be tole- 
rated in a free country like England for 
a moment. When he came to England 
the first thing which struck him was the 
difference in the attitude assumed here 
by the police towards the people to that 
assumed by the police in Ireland. In 
England the police were evidently the 
servants of the people; but in Ireland, 
on the contrary, they were the masters. 
In Ireland, especially in the South, the 
lowest policeman was a tyrant amongst 
those with whom he came in contact. He 
did not know very much about the people 
of the South, but he had been there, 
and had acquired some knowledge of 
the condition of affairs by personal 
observation; and what had struck him 
most painfully was the down-trodden 
appearance of the people, and the 
tyrannical attitude of the police. He 
could not help particularly remarking 
one thing in connection with this Bill— 
namely, the way in which it proposed 
to deal with the Province of Ulster. He 
had always heard it said that one part 
of Ireland was well-affected towards 
this country—that the South and West 
might go wrong, but that Ulster was 
always to be depended on. But what 
did the right hon. Gentleman now pro- 
pose? As he (Mr. Small) understood 
it, the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to divide all Ireland into -five districts, 
for five Pashas to rule over. Was this 
the reward of Ulster’s loyalty and peace? 
Was this a fair return for her adherence 
to the English Government? He saw 
some of the Representatives from that 
Province here to-night, and he would 
avail himself of the opportunity of 
urging them to take this lesson to 
heart. Ulster had acted well towards 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and her 
people had lately supported the Liberals 
—and now they were getting their 
reward. Some of the constituencies of 
Ulster would, no doubt, remember this 
at the next General Election. When 
that: Election came, he trusted that the 
introduction of this Bill would not be 
forgotten in any part of Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not feel 
disposed to speak at any length upon 
the Bill, as he should be prepared to do 
so with more deliberation at future 
stages—when the printed document was 
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itself placed upon the Table of the 
House. So osyema he could make out, 
the object of the Bill was to administer 
outdoor relief to a few needy hangers- 
on of the Government. He knew, with 
regard to one of the Resident Magis- 
trates in Ireland, that he made the 
greater part of his income by horse 
dealing, and entirely neglected those 
duties for which the Government paid 
him. That respectable Resident Magis- 
trate was married to a daughter of a 
former Member of that House, and the 
unfortunate father-in-law had had once 
or twice or three times to pay his debts. 
Possibly it was right to make a liberal 
and permanent provision for gentlemen 
of this kind; but the experience of the 
Irish Party of the Government of Ire- 
land was that the more disreputable the 
magistrate was the more in favour was 
he with the Government. Let them take 
the case of Mr. Jenkinson, who came 
from India with an exceedingly bad re- 
cord, or those who came from British 
Burmah, or take the case of this horse- 
dealing magistrate, or of the Police In- 
spector who was dismissed from Bir- 
mingham, and was sent over to inter- 
fere with the liberties of the people of 
the West of Ireland. It was for this 
class of men that this Bill was to be 
brought in and proceeded with, at a 
period of the Session when it was too 
late to proceed with the important mea- 
sures promised in the Queen’s Speech. 
The Government had many men on their 
hands whom it was difficult to know 
what todo with. They had got rid of 
one of their difficulties—he meant Carey. 
{A laugh, and cries of ‘‘Oh!”] Well, 

e thought the person he had referred 
to had been quite as respectable a man 
as many of those the Government were 
taking such care of. James Carey was 
a disreputable character, no doubt ; but 
he had become so for the purpose of 
saving his own neck; whilst these people, 
who supplied the Chief Secretary with 
false information as to what occurred in 
their districts, had not the excuse for 
their evil courses that Carey had. They 
acted altogether from malicious motives, 
or to gain some miserable favour or 
other from the Government. The Bill 
might be passed this Session; but if 
the Government succeeded in forcing it 
through, it would only be at the cost of the 
loss of other Bills which were introduced 
for the purpose of giving satisfaction, 
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more or less, to the people of England. 
The passage of this Police Bill would 
cost a great deal more, from the point of 
view of the interest of the Government 
Party, than it would bring in from the 
point of view of benefit to the persons 
whose positions it was intended to im- 
prove. He was at a loss to imagine 
why such a Bill should have been brought 
in at such a period of the Session. A 
glance at the Notice Paper would con- 
vince anyone who knew anything about 
the course of Business in that House 
that a large proportion of the Bills in- 
troduced, some of them months ago, the 
Government would never be able to pass 
through this Session; and the question 
would be, within the next two or three 
weeks, which of the Bills would have to 
be sacrificed ? That was one of the things 
on which the changes would be rung on 
many platforms in this country. It ap- 
peared to him that the Government 
always selected the very worst way of 
doing a thing. For the purpose of pass- 
ing certain clauses of a Bill into law 
which were strongly opposed, they would 
sacrifice what they would be able to get 
the House to agree to with very little 
delay. They waited until the end of 
the Session, and then introduced a Bill 
which would be bound to lead to endless 
discussion, with the practical result of 
sacrificing other and more beneficial 
measures. He did not care much for 
the present Government—in point -of 
fact, he would like to see them disgrace 
themselves as much as possible; and 
with that view he should be glad to see 
them persist in forcing this Bill upon 
the attention of the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
12: Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 245.) 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to improve the administration of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police; and for other purposes connected 
with the said forces :—And that Mr. 'TRevELYaN 
do prepare and bring it in. 


BANKRUPTCY [SALARIES]. 
RESOLUTION. 
Resolution [July 27] reported. 


“ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of sums, by way of remuneration, to 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace in Jreland, for 
additional duties which may be imposed upon 
them under the provisions of any Act of the 
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present Session to amend and consolidate the 
Law of Bankruptcy.’ 


Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the House do agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. HEALY asked for some expla- 
nation with regard to the salaries under 
the Bill. The Government were making 
arrangements for certain officers; but 
no provision was made for the general 
officers, and he would suggest to the 
Attorney General for Ireland that when 
this matter came before the House again 
he should consider the question of giving 
superannuation to the existing staff. 
He thought they were as much entitled 
to superannuation as some of the higher 
officers. Then he did not see why the 
Clerks of the Peace under the Bill 
should receive an unfair advantage over 
other Clerks of the Peace. The right 
hon. Gentleman must be prepared for a 
certain amount of pressureas tothe finan- 
cial arrangements, and he objected to 
certain of the details. The Irish section 
of the Bill had not had the advantage 
of going through the Grand Committee. 
Wasit proposed to re-commit the Bill with 
respect to the Irish clauses, seeing that 
Irish Members had not had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Bill in Grand 
Committee or in the House ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the 
Bill now before the House did not refer 
to the Irish clauses ; but, in any event, 
the House had not yet determined what 
course to take. After the Report there 
would be an opportunity of considering 
the Irish clauses, and that was the in- 
tention of the Government. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that until a more 
satisfactory answer was given he should 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
been incidentally asked a question of 
great importance; but he had carefully 
avoided answering it. The Bill had been 
referred to a Grand Committee, where 
it could be discussed more freely, and in 
greater detail, than in Committee of the 
‘Whole House; but the Irish clauses 
were withdrawn from the consideration 
of the Grand Committee, and there was 
no discussion upon them. The question 
now was, whether the Government would 
venture to attempt to withdraw these 
clauses, not only from the Grand Com- 
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mittee, but from the Committee of the 
Whole House? He hoped an answer 
would be given upon this point; but he 
wished to ease his hon. Friend’s mind 
by assuring him that there would be no 
greater charge put upon Ireland. It 
was rumoured that the Attorney Gene- 
ral intended to bring in a new clause, 
providing that one of the present Judge- 
ships should be abolished, and the salary 
be allocated to superannuation, and that 
the other Judge should be promoted to 
the Irish Judicial Bench on the first 
vacancy, and so deprive himself and the 
Irish Solicitor General of the ordinary 
chance they would have of reaching the 
safe haven of the Judicial Bench before 
this Government went out entirely. If 
that was true, he thought it would satisfy 
his hon. Friend as to the disinterested- 
ness of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
by moving the adjournment of the de- 
bate, prevents the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman from discussing the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. OALLAN said, he did not wish 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
discuss that Question; he only wished 
him to answer the question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the indulgence 
of the House, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman might reply. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that all 
he could reply was that the Irish clauses 
had been carefully prepared, and they 
would be brought up on Report. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s reply seemed 
to be very unsatisfactory. The Amend- 
ments put on the Paper by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman occupied 
12 pages—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order in discussing this matter 
until the Bill is called on for considera- 
tion. All these points will be dealt with 
then. The Question now before the 
House is simply a Resolution. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
to be an important question to what 
extent the officials of the Bankruptcy 
Court in Ireland would be provided for, 
and more especially the Judges. There 
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were two Judges of the Bankruptcy 
Court at present, but who were, practi- 
cally, only one. Would any provision be 
made in this Bill by which the first pro- 
motion should not go to the Irish At- 
torney General ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is discussing a Bill which is not now 
before the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, Clerks of the 
Peace were gentlemen who got from 
£1,200 to £1,500 a-year, and in some 
cases they also practised their profes- 
sion. The Bill would increase their 
salaries. In the old time there was 
some excuse four their getting salaries 
for political services; but that was not 
the case now, because the appointments 
now generally went by popular vote. 
He protested against this Resolution 
being passed in the interest of men who 
were already paid for the services they 
performed. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the course which ought to be adopted 
with regard to the matter before the 
House had been very clearly indicated 
by the spokesman of the Government. 
It was evident that the value of the 
points now raised could not be tho- 
roughly appreciated, and could not be 
fully discussed, except in connection 
with the Bankruptcy Bill which was be- 
forethe House. Theright hon.and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Porter) had pleaded, in re- 
ply to questions from the Irish Benches, 
his inability to give a full answer to 
those questions, because the Bank- 
ruptey Bill, as amended, was not the 
Bill they were now discussing. It seemed 
to him (Mr. O’Donnell) that the proper 
and most business-like course to pursue 
was to postpone the consideration of 
those debateable matters until the other 
debateable matters upon which these 
depended had been considered. In this 
way the House would have the full 
benefit of the legal erudition which the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland was so anxious to contribute 
on the subject, but which, unfortunately, 
he was prevented from contributing in 
consequence of the Bankruptcy Bill, as 
amended, not being now before the 
House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Duty, So. Bit. 


RAILWAY{PASSENGER DUTY, &o. BILL 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Sir Arthur Otway.) 


[Bru 219.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 


Mr. WARTON said, he felt it his 
duty not to allow the third reading of 
this Bill to be taken without some words 
of comment, with a view principally of 
causing a question to be raised in “ an- 
other place,”” where Constitutional prin- 
ciples were more faithfully considered 
than in this Chamber. He conceived 
that nothing more unconstitutional had 
been brought in by this most unconsti- 
tutional Government than this plan of 
re-imposing taxation which had been 
remitted by the House. The point was 
taken up the other night by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin); but it was not 
answered by the Government. As a 
matter of fact, the House was allocating 
too much power to the Board of Trade. 
The question of electric lighting had 
been placed in the hands of the Board of 
Trade; the administration of the Bank- 
ruptey Act was to be confided to the care 
of the Board of Trade; and the object of 
this Bill was to give additional power 
to this Board. The House had resolved 
to remit the passenger duty; but by this 
Bill it was proposed that if the Board 
of Trade was not satisfied with the pro- 
ceeding of any particular Railway Com- ~ 
pany it should be within its power to 
re-impose the taxation. Now, this he 
considered the most wicked and uncon- 
stitutional principle that he had heard 
of for some time. Taxation could really 
be imposed by a Department which con- 
sisted, as they had been told, of the 
President of the Board of Trade. Hon. 
Members would thus see that this 
amounted to taxation by one man; and 
he conceived that this was altogether 
wrong and unconstitutional. He hoped 
that some limit would be placed upon 
the powers of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of, Trade. 
He begged to move that the Bill be 
read a third time upon that day three 
months. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Amend- 
ment. He, like the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), held that it was tho- 
roughly unconstitutional to give any 
official power to tax any portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. They had found the 
same principle in other Bills, and they 
had seen the most unsatisfactory results 
follow. They had known power given 
to the Heads of Departments to fix rates, 
and in some cases the result had been 
that the amount of rates fixed had been 
higher than those previously charged, 
although the work was actually the 
same. He felt very decidedly of the 
opinion that the Government, and not 
one particular person, should have power 
to tax the people of a country. If it 
was thought desirable to levy a tax, the 
proposition ought to spring from the 
proper quarter—namely, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being. 
What might be the practical result of 
this system, if carried to a greater extent 
than was now proposed? The Heads of 
the different Departments might levy 
taxes amounting to £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 a-year ; and in that way the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to lay before Parliament a very 
flattering Budget. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 70; Noes 
8: Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 246.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) 
BILL.—[Bu 215.] 
(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell, Sir Henry Peek, Mr. 
Walter James, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Horace Davey.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. SPEAKER asked if there was 
any Amendment? 

Mr. BRYCE: No, Sir. 

Mx. ILLINGWORTH wished to make 
an appeal to the Government whether it 
was right or proper to ask the House to 
enter upon a Bill introduced by a private 
Member and of a contentious character 


Ur. Biggar 
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at that hour of the morning (4 a.m.) ? 
No doubt the Government were entitled 
to make a claim upon their supporters 
to sit for long hours in order to make 
progress with important Public Busi- 
ness; but it was hardly right that they 
should keep the House together in order 
to enter upon the consideration of a 
private Member’s Bill at 4 o’clock in 
the morning. He was surprised at the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) showing so little considera- 
tion for the House. The Bill had already 
been before the House on two or three 
previous occasions ; but it had never been 
broughton for practical discussion except 
between the hours of 2 and 4 o’clock; 
and these had been discussions of the 
most fragmentary character. They knew 
quite well that any discussion which 
took place after midnight was unknown 
out-of-doors. This was a Bill for the 
Charities in the City of London, and it 
proposed to give power to the Charity 
Commissioners under which the Eccle- 
siastical Surplus Fund would pass into 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. Now, if the charities of Lon- 
don were to be reformed, it was worth 
the while of the House to ask if this 
was a competent body to entrust with 
the administration of these funds? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that at this moment there 
is no Question before the House. Un- 
less the hon. Member has an Amend- 
ment to propose on the Consideration of 
the Bill, I must ask the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill to fix a day for the 
third reading. 

Mr. HEALY wished to ask, asa point 
of Order, whether the present ruling of 
Mr. Speaker was under the New Rules? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; it is under the 
New Rules; and I ask the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill to be good enough 
to state when he proposes to take the 
third reading ? 

Mr. BRYOE said, he proposed to take 
the third reading now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. HEALY wished to point out that 
the Order of the Day was for the Con- 
sideration of the Parochial Charities 
Bill, as amended. How could hon. 
Members consider the Bill upon a Mo- 
tion that it be read a third time ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: When the Order of 
the Day for considering the Bill as 
amended was read, the House, under 
the Standing Order, is authorized to 
consider the same without Question put. 

Mr. HEALY said, that when the Re- 
productive Loan Fund Act (Ireland) Bill, 
which had now passed the third reading, 
came on for consideration, the Question 
that it should be considered was distinctly 

ut by Mr. Speaker, and there was a 
Tebate upon it. There was no Amend- 
ment to be pares in that case, and 
yet Mr. Speaker distinctly put the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
should have raised the Question at the 
time. It is quite obvious that the House 
cannot consider now any irregularity 
that it is alleged took place on a former 
day. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he should 
be under the necessity, before he sat 
down, of showing that there was a 
strong feeling in some parts of the 
House against tlie course now taken by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) in moving 
the third reading of the Bill at that 
hour of the morning. Hon. Mewbers 
did not feel called upon to sacrifice their 
health by sitting up after 4 o’clock in 
the morning for the purpose of assist- 
ing in passing measures introduced by 
private individuals; and he thought he 
might fairly appeal to the Government 
to say that an important measure of this 
kind ought not to be passed without due 
consideration. It was a most important 
matter, when they were contemplating 
the reform of the City Charities, that they 
should be satisfied the Commissioners, 
to whose hands the work was to be en- 
trusted, were entitled to the confidence 
of the country. He had no desire to 
say a single word, individually, against 
the Charity Commissioners; but, with 
regard to the composition of that Body, 
it was certainly not such as to give con- 
fidence to the great mass of the people 
of the country. He believed, for in- 
stance, that every Commissioner was a 
Churchman ; and, whether it might be 
fortunate or unfortunate, the majority 
of the people of the country were not 
adherents of the National Church. [ Cries 
of “No!” } He did not suppose, for a 





moment, that that assertion would be 
seriously contested. At any rate, not- 
withstanding the challenge which came 
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from the other side of the House, he 
ventured to say that the great mass of 
Her Majesty’s loyal subjects were not 
members of the Church of England. 
Nevertheless, they had civil rights, and 
were deeply interested in the proper 
management of these charities, espe- 
cially if they were to be transferred from 
the present management into the hands 
of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Bill. It might be said that he ought to 
have raised this question on the Com- 
mittee stage. He had so raised it; and 
if it had not been for the Front Bench 
on that occasion, he believed the course 
which he then took would have been 
confirmed by the majority of the House. 
He was quite sure that it was in conse- 
quence of the support which his hon. 
Friend received from right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Bench that he was 
able to carry his proposal. However, 
the course taken by the Government on 
that occasion was a mere perfunctory 
act, and he hoped it would not be re- 
peated. This was not the first time the 
question had been raised. When the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners were 
appointed in 1869, a sanguine hope was 
entertained on the part of the Noncon- 
formists that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under it would not belong to 
one Church alone. That hope had not 
been realized. Unfortunately, all of the 
Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
belonged to the Established Church, and 
they were appointed to administer an 
Act, the very Preamble of which de- 
clared that the object of the Act was to 
open the Endowed Charities to all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects without dis- 
tinction of creed. Nevertheless, every 
Member appointed on the Commission 
was a member of the Church of England. 
It might be asked, was it not narrow- 
minded on the part of an hon. Member 
like himself to take this course? He 
would answer that question by putting 
another. Was it not unjust on the part 
of the adherents of the Church of Eng- 
land to refuse some representation to 
the great mass of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who were not members of the Church of 
England? Why ought these principles 
of jealousy and exclusiveness to be con- 
stantly exercised in regard to these ap- 
pointments? He saw no possibility of 
effecting a change unless some such 
course as this were taken; and he could 
assure the House that it was with great 
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reluctance he was induced now to force 
the question upon the consideration of 
the Government. In 1873, the work of 
the Endowed Schools Commission was 
reviewed by a Committee, of which he 
had the honour to be a Member ; and he 
had moved the insertion of a paragraph 
in the Report of that Committee in the 
following words :— 

*¢ The Committee is also inclined to believe 
that public confidence would be increased if in 
future the appointment of Commissioners and 
Assistant Commissioners were not all made 
from one religious denomination.” 


No one would doubt but that was a 
reasonable proposal in the condition in 
which the matter stood; and on that 
occasion seven out of nine Liberal Mem- 
bers upon the Committee voted for the 
roposal—namely, the hon. Member for 

uddersfield (Mr. EH. Leatham), the hon. 
Alderman the Member for the City of 
London who sat on that side of the 
House (Mr. Alderman Lawrence), the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), the right hon. Member for 
the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s (Sir Lyon Playfair), Mr. A. 
Johnston, and the hon. Member for Bury 
(Mr. R. N. Phillips). Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth was also a Member of the 
Oommittee, and stated that he agreed 
with the principle of the proposition ; 
but he had technical objections to it, 
and, therefore, he voted against it. The 
only other Liberal Member who voted 
against it was the hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon who sat on 
that side of the House (Sir Thomas 
Acland). That took place some years 
ago, and they had waited ever since for 
the introduction of some change by the 
Government. But, instead of things 
growing better, they had grown worse. 
What did the late Givecninens do when 
they came into Office? They destroyed 
the Endowed Schools Commission on 
the ground that it was too liberal; and 
at this moment the country was in the 
position of having a Commission to which 
was to be entrusted the re-casting of 
these charities, and the creation of the 
new Governing Bodies in which all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects were 
interested, not only in the City of Lon- 
don, but in the whole of the Metropolis ; 
and yet they were asked to press forward 
a Bill in the hands of a private Member, 
and to commit this great reform to an 
unreformed Commission. Hishon. Friend 


Mr. Tilingworth 
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the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) had displayed t zeal in 
this cause; but he (Mr. Illingworth) 
thought that delay would be better even 
in regard to the wishes of his hon. 
Friend himself in the matter, and it 
would certainly give more satisfaction 
to the people of the Metropolis. The 
Commission was to be endowed with 
almost despotic powers, and it was practi- 
cally to be irresponsible to the House. 
When did they ever in that House hear 
of anything that was done by the Charity 
Commissioners ? Whatever the Commis- 
sioners might do, well or ill, in connec- 
tion with the trusts reposed in them was 
not made public; and he sincerely hoped 
that the House would not consent to 
confer these extraordinary powers on 
this Commission, unless they were satis- 
fied that the Commission was appointed 
in such a manner as to justify public 
confidence in its fairness and impar- 
tiality. His hon. Friend said he took 
powers, in the 3rd clause, for the appoint- 
ment of new Commissioners. That power 
might be taken, and there might be a 
change in the Commissioners, or there 
might not. Other alterations, in cases 
of death and vacancies arising, had been 
made, but without being attended with 
satisfactory results ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber must not take it for granted that 
there was bound to be some value 
in his suggestion. There might be no 
change made. The Commission might 
remain in its present form, as the word 
‘“‘may”’ was used in the clause. The 
majority of the people of England had 
not confidence in the composition of the 
Commission, and did not believe that the 
Commissioners acted as they ought to do 
in all cases. What would really be the 
position of things as proposed by his 
hon. Friend? Why, according to his 
hon. Friend’s proposal, the Charity Com- 
missioners would have power to deter- 
mine, almost unchallenged, the charac- 
ter of any charity, and to determine 
whether it should be used for temporal 
or ecclesiastical purposes. No jury made 
up in this way would have the confi- 
dence of the public, and he confessed he 
distrusted the Commissioners. The evi- 
dence given before the Endowed Schools 
Oommittee proved the manifest bias of 
many of the Members of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, and he did not 
think the Members of the Charity Com. 
mission were any more entitled to confi, 
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dence than the Members of the other 
Commission. [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!””] Hon. 
Members were impatient; but it was 
not his fault if he was obliged to 
go on at that untimely hour. His 
hon. Friend insisted on bringing the 
Bill on, and he (Mr. Illingworth) did 
not mean to fail in his duty in the 
matter. He should be obliged to ask 
the forbearance of the House whilst he 
dealt with another part of the subject. 
The surplus ecclesiastical funds, as his 
hon. Friend knew, were to be trans- 
ferred to the Hcclesiastical Commission. 
Now, what was the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission? He wondered, if he put this 
question to individual Members of the 
House, how many of them would be 
able to tell him what the Commission 
consisted of. The House would, perhaps, 
excuse him if he gave some idea of the 
composition of this Body. There were 
upon it the two Archbishops, 29 Bishops, 
five Cabinet Ministers—and he would 
pause here for one moment to say that 
it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that Cabinet Ministers could attend to 
the work of the Commission. Their 
duties of Government were overwhelm- 
ing, and it was impossible that they 
could be relied upon—even supposing 
that they did not belong to the Church 
of England—to look after the interests 
of the people, and see that they were 
not sacrificed. In addition to the Com- 
missioners he had mentioned, there 
were three Judges, three Deans, and 
12 eminent laymen on the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg, Mr. Speaker, 
to call your attention to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s tedious repetition at 4 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH, continuing, 
said, that these 12 laymen, or many of 
them, had arduous duties to perform in 
other directions; and nothing was more 
notorious than that the Bishops were 
always to be relied upon whenever there 
was a possibility of securing any con- 
ceivable advantage for the Established 
Church. Then, he would point out that 
of these 12 laymen on the Commission 
every one belonged to the Church of 
England. |Mr. Warton: Quite right. ] 
He (Mr. Illingworth) had no doubt they 
would see manifested on the other side 
of the House the same sense of justice 
which actuated the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), 
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until the day arrived when Parliament 
would undertake the task that it had 
successfully accomplished in Ireland. 
When that day arrived no further room 
for complaint would be left to him, and 
others who thought as he did ; but until 
it came, and as long as the Church re- 
mained a National Institution, though 
he might not be an adherent of it, he 
should not relinquish his right as an 
Englishman, representing a large con- 
stituency, to review the working of that 
institution in every department, and to 
make suggestions for its improvement 
where he thought them to be necessary. 
Every one of the laity on this list was a 
Churchman, and 8 out of the 12 were 
Conservatives. {Mr. Warton: Quite 
right.] No doubt that was quite right, 
as far as it went; but he should like to 
see it go further—he should like to see 
the Liberals have nothing whatever to 
do with the Commission, for he did not 
see how they could get out of the matter 
without their fingers being soiled. He 
thought the reasons he had presented 
to the House were good reasons for 
hesitating to pass the Bill at this time 
of the morning, after the very short dis- 
cussion which had taken place on it, and 
looking to the consequences which might 
flow from it. The City of London was 
to be deprived of its ancient charities. 
He should be sorry to see that change 
take place if the money was handed over 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission, because 
his belief was that there were huge funds 
now at the disposal of that Body which 
were not being utilized as they ought 
to be for the public advantage. He 
should like to go into the working of the 
Commission to prove its unfitness for its 
work—to show that it did not deserve 
the confidence of Parliament, and to 
satisfy his hon. Friend, if that were pos- 
sible, that in his anxiety to reform the 
charities of London he was probably 
only handing the money over from one 
set of men who had been jobbing it to 
another set who would do the same. He 
would only say he should view the pro- 
gress of the measure in that House, and in 
the other House, with great misgivings, 
and that he regretted his hon. Friend 
had not waited patiently for an oppor- 
tunity to pass his Bill at a time when it 
could have been discussed and rendered 
more satisfactory to all concerned. He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate, 
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Mr. DILLWYN did not think the 
arguments of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) could 
be properly considered at this hour of the 
morning; therefore, he would second the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Illingworth.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
upon this Motion it was not possible for 
him, according to the Rules of the House, 
to enter into the merits of the question 
raised by the hon. Member. The only 
question they could discuss was the ad- 
journment of the debate ; and he would, 
therefore, merely point out that this was 
a measure which should be sent up to 
the House of Lords without delay, so 
that there might be an opportunity for 
parties to be heard upon it on Petition. 
This was a guasi- private matter on which 
parties could be heard. He would point 
out, further, that this was no new sub- 
ject, but had been brought before the 
House in successive Sessions, and had 
been thoroughly discussed in all its 
bearings by two Committees well se- 
lected for the work—in fact, he did not 
think he had ever known two Commit- 
tees so well formed, or who had more 
thoroughly and fully discussed the mat- 
ters left tothem. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped the House would allow 
the discussion to continue. If they did, 
he should, later on, have something to 
say in reply to the arguments of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped the hon. 
Member would withdraw his Motion. 
Though the hon. Member had failed to 
carry his Amendment to the effect that 
two Members of the Commission should 
be Gentlemen who were not adherents 
of the Church of England, he had sac- 
ceeded in depriving the Catholics not 
only of London, but also, probably, of 
the place he represented, of advantages 
they might have possessed. It was to 
be hoped the hon. Member’s constituents 
would remember this. At any rate, the 
Irish Representatives could not be ex- 
dco to support the proposal of the 

on. Member after the course he had 
taken. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the hon. Member for Bradford had 
commenced at the wrong time to take 
objection to this Bill. he had pro- 
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fited by experience or the example of 
other Members of the House he would 
have put a blocking Notice against the 
Bill, and they would not have been now 
discussing the present stage. Whether 
the Bill was a good one he (Mr. Biggar) 
did not know, and did not care; but 
he did think that if the hon. Member 
was unsuccessful in his opposition and 
the Bill passed into law he would have 
no one to blame but himself. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

FIRST READING. 

Order for First Reading read. 


Mr. HEALY said, it would be no use 
putting this Bill down for Monday, as 
it was sure to be blocked. What good 
was there in filling up the Notice Paper 
day after day in this way with measures 
which everybody knew could not come 
on?—it only puzzled Members. He would 
ask the Government to let them have 
some other instalment of Irish Business, 
and to postpone this Bill to Monday 
week. Let the Government endeavour 
to make progress with the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that probably within the next few days 
some further statement would have to 
be made as to the arrangement of 
Public Business. It would, therefore, 
be more convenient to let the measure 
remain down for Monday. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 274. } 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o’clock in the morning, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 31st July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) * (68); 
Railway Passenger Duty, &c. * (167); Paro- 
chial Charities (London) * (168). 

any — Companies (Colonial Registers) * 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 4)*, 
and passed, 
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EMIGRATION (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp EMLY asked the Lord Presi- 
dent, Whether any decision has been 
come to upon the emigration scheme to 
which he referred in April last? The 
noble Lord said, he was sure that many 
of their Lordships who took} an interest 
in this matter must recollect the very 
able speech made in the month of April 
on the sufferings of the poor in the 
congested districts in the West of 
Ireland by the noble Earl who was 
not now present (the Earl of Dun- 
raven). It was not necessary for him 
to repeat the description which his noble 
Friend gave of the miserable and utterly 
hopeless sufferings of that population, 
who were continually on the verge of 
starvation, who had no means of help of 
themselves, and the produce of whose 
land was utterly insufficient to support 
them and their families. A very shrewd 
friend of his who lived in one of those 
districts described to him their condition 
in a very few words. He said—‘‘In a 
good year, the people begin to starve in 
May; in a bad year, they begin to starve 
somewhere about February.” His noble 
Friend the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil (Lord Carlingford), in replying to the 
speech to which he alluded, fully ad- 
mitted the truth of all his statements, 
and said, speaking on the part of the 
Government, that the only way to remedy 
this state of things, most shocking to 
humanity and also dangerous—as his 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant, who 
was present, knew—to law and order, 
was by emigration. Now, the question 
of emigration had been so often debated 
in their Lordships’ House that he should 
not trouble their Lordships by making 
any remarks about it, but would only 
just say that he confirmed what the Lord 
President said, that there was no other 
way possible to relieve that population 
except by emigration. With regard to 
the remedy suggested in the question of 
waste lands, he thought that was a re- 
medy which had disappeared from the 
consideration of people of any intelli- 
gence, for the simple reason that they 
all knew that, under the present state of 
things, not only in Ireland, but also inthe 
rest of the United Kingdom, the existing 
cultivation was not progressing, but re- 
trogressing. Another school of persons 
had sprung up who substituted another 
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plan, which was more absurd, on the 
question of waste lands. This was, that 
there was a great number of farms al- 
ready occupied by farmers which were 
imperfectly and improperly cultivated, 
and the proper thing to do would be to 
take away portions of those farms and 
devote them to this surplus population. 
If such a thing were attempted, how- 
ever, he was quite sure that the occu- 
piers of those farms would show, in a 
very strenuous manner, their views of 
the rights of property by resisting forcibly 
any attempt to deprive them of any por- 
tion of theirland. But evenif they did 
not do so, just let their Lordships con- 
sider what difficulty and delay such a 
process as that would lead to. In the 
first place, those people would have to 
be compensated, and then they would 
have to get houses and farms for these 
poor people. Then, who would supply 
them with capital to cultivate the soil, 
and who would give them the skill to 
cultivate it? It seemed to him utterly 
absurd to entertain such a proposal, and 
it was utterly impossible that they could 
deal with these poor people in any way 
except by assisting them to emigrate. 
The statement of the Lord President 
certainly gave the greatest satisfaction 
to him and to other noble Lords who be- 
lieved with him that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had received a proposal from 
certain persons in Canada to carry out 
on a large scale a great system of coloni- 
zation in that country. There was no 
secret now as to what that proposal was. 
It was a proposal made by a most power- 
ful, wealthy manin Canada—Mr. Stephen 
—who really possessed enormous tracts 
of Jand—not hundreds of thousands, but 
millions of acres of most valuable land, 
and who offered Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to transplant to that country from 
Ireland, without causing any expense 
beyond the actual outlay, 10,000 fami- 
lies upon the Government giving him a 
guarantee. He could speak from au- 
thority of the value of the ground 
in question, because one of his per- 
sonal friends—Oolonel Butler, who was 
one of the discoverers of the North- 
Western District—had assured him 
that the quality of the land was most 
remarkable and exceptionally good, and 
there was not the slightest doubt that 
with the access of the railways and 
cultivation the value of that land in a 
few years would have increased in 9 
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fabulous way. He did not know whe- 
ther their Lordships were aware of a 
small Canadian Land Company which 
was established in London in the year 
1826. What were their shares worth 
now ? For every £1 paid they now paid 
£95. He wanted to learn what reason 
there was for the delay in coming to 
terms with Mr. Stephen? * With the 
liberal action of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, in addition, it did seem to him the 
most short-sighted policy of the Govern- 
ment to higgle over the proposals made 
to them, and to run the risk of their 
being withdrawn. Such an event would 
be the greatest possible misfortune to 
this country. He thought it would be 
really criminal not to take advantage of 
this opportunity, and he earnestly hoped 
his noble Friend the Colonial Secretary 
would give an assurance that the Go- 
vernment was carrying out the scheme, 
and that there was a hope of its soon 
being accomplished. It was a matter of 
the most vital importance at the present 
time. There was a great deal of unas- 
sisted emigration going on amongst the 
young men and women, who were the 
bone and sinew of the country. This 
was a very great loss, and he did not 
wonder at complaints being made about 
it. He wished from his heart that, by 
finding employment for them at home, 
we should keep the well-to-do young men 
and young women who were flying from 
our shores ; but for the population of the 
congested districts there was no alterna- 
tive but emigration or extreme misery, 
and those who, from whatever motives, 
political or sentimental, tried to keep 
those wretched people at home were for- 
bidding the naked to be clothed and the 
hungry to be fed. He begged to ask 
the Question which stood in his name 
on the Notice Paper. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
quite agree in spirit and in substance 
with the remarks that have just been 
made by my noble Friend. I think 
with him that emigration is the only 
real remedy for the distress which exists 
in what we may call the congested dis- 
tricts. All the other plans for the relief 
of that distress are in comparison very 
imperfect and temporary expedients. I 
may go further and say, on behalf of 
my Colleagues, as well as myself, that 
we have been and are anxious to pro- 
mote emigration of the kind which has 
been described by all reasonable and 


Lord Emly 


{LORDS} 
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racticable means. Perhaps I shall 

est answer the Question put to me by 
stating very briefly what has taken place 
in regard to this matter. My noble 
Friend is quite accurate in-his reference 
to Mr. Stephen, who, as many of your 
Lordships know, is a gentleman having 
very large interests and very consider- 
able influence in the North-Western 
country. He is Chairman of one of the 
leading railways, and he is a person 
upon whom we can perfectly rely, and 
with whom we should have no hesitation 
in dealing. His proposal was that the 
British Government should advance 
£1,000,000 sterling for 10 years without 
interest ; and his calculation is that by 
means of that, loan, to be repaid at the 
end of 10 years, 10,000 families, or, 
speaking in round numbers, 50,000 per- 
sons, could be taken out and settled, 
each family on 160 acres of land, and 
be provided with houses and other ne- 
cessaries for their first start. According 
to the plan of Mr. Stephen, the money 
was to be advanced by the British Go- 
vernment direetly to the various Com- 
panies who, he believed, would under- 
take to carry out the scheme. We have 
assented in principle to that proposal ; 
but we have assented to it with one im- 
portant modification. We propose that 
the loan should be made, not direct to 
the Companies, but to the Canadian 
Government, which would then be free 
to employ any agency which they might 
think desirable, and which would hold 
itself responsible for the repayment of 
the advance at the expiration of the 
proposed term. We do not think this 
an unreasonable proposal, because it is 
quite clear that, although it would be a 
considerable gain to Ireland to obtain 
the removal of this surplus population, 
there would be, at least, an equal gain 
to the Colony in the peopling of a 
large area which is at present unsettled 
and useless. However, the Oanadian 
Government have not at present seen 
the matter in that light, and they have 
so far refused to incur responsibility 
for the repayment. Some negotiations 
have taken place; but they do not 
seem disposed to give way. They say 
that they believe the Companies are 
able to give satisfactory security, but 
that they themselves, as a Government, 
are not disposed to interfere in the mat- 
ter. That is the cause of the delay 
which has occurred. There has been 
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no higgling with Mr. Stephen. The 
only question is whether the Canadian 
Government will agree to carry out the 
arrangement in a manner which we con- 
sider fair. The negotiations are not at 
an end, and I must say that we have by 
no means abandoned the scheme or given 
up the hope of carrying it to a successful 
conclusion. 


PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882. 


1. (Proclamations.) Proclamation for the em- 
ployment of additional constabulary in the 
parish of O’Brennan, County Kerry ; 

2. (Warrants.) Three Warrants imposing 
charges in respect of additional constabulary 
upon certain districts ; together with the neces- 
sary statement of particulars in each case ; 

8. (Forfeited Newspapers.) Order for the 
forfeiture of copies of “The Irish World” 
newspaper of the 21st of July 1882: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 31st July, 1883. 


MINUTES.] — Private Brits (by Order)— 
Second Reading—Harrison’s Estate; Regent’s 
Canal, City, and Docks Railway (Various 
Powers). 

Pustic Buus—Ordered—First Reading—Hyde 
Park Corner (New Streets) * [275]. 

Second Reading—Revenue and Friendly Socie- 
ties [269]. 

Committee — Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
[190] [ Third Night]—x.v. 

Further Considered as amended — Agricultural 
Holdings (England) ae! [Second Night]; 
sa Court of Judicature (Funds, &c.) * 
270). 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Public 
Health Act (1875) (Support of Sewers) 
Amendment * [267], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
— oo — 
HARRISON’S ESTATE BILL [Lords] 
(by Order). 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
—e the Bill be now read a second 
me, 


{Jury 31, 1883} 
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Mr. FINDLATER, in rising to sup- 
port the Motion, said, that he must 
ask the House to support a Bill, which 
had already been submitted to the 
House of Lords, and, after being con- 
siderably modified in its terms, had 
been passed by that House. In ac- 
cordance with the Standing Orders, it 
had been referred to two of the Irish 
Judges of the highest eminence—Chief 
Justice May, and Mr. Baron Andrews, 
both of whom were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the locality. The Bill was 
of a very technical character, and quite 
unsuitable for a discussion in that House; 
but an hon. Member (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
had placed upon the Paper an Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to declare 
that the area of settled land in the coun- 
try should not be increased by a Bill of 
this kind. He (Mr. Findlater) did not 
think a Private Bill of that nature 
was @ measure upon which a general 
discussion in regard to increasing the 
area of settled land in Ireland ought 
to be raised. It might be a very de- 
sirable opportunity for the hon. Member 
for Salford to air his crotchets in that 
House upon a Private Bill; but it was 
a very serious matter for the unfortunate 
gentleman who was promoting the Bill. 
The hon. Member probably thought 
that the indignation which would be 
excited at even an infinitesimal attempt 
to increase the area of settled land 
would divert the attention of the House 
from the real merits of the Bill. But 
he (Mr. Findlater) trusted the House 
would listen to a very brief statement in 
regard to the objects of the Bill. The 
Bill was rendered necessary by the 
omission, in a testator’s will, of proper 
powers for the improvement and develop- 
ment of certain estates situated in the 
town of Holywood, near Belfast, and its 
neighbourhood. The promoter, as tenant 
for life of that property under the will, 
and being a very enterprizing gentleman, 
had succeeded in purchasing 56 acres 
of foreshore and 35 acres of building 
land, which intersected the Property, in 
the interest of, and for the development 
of, the settled land. Fourteen acres of 
the building land passed into the settled 
estate on the death of two lives, and the 
property either intersected or adjoined 
the estate, so that it was not of the 
slightest use, unless it was added to the 
estate. The Bill contained provisions to 
enable the trustees of the settled estates 
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to purchase the pro so acquired by 
an temane for life, pare hold it on the 
same terms as the settled estates. The 
price for this property was not to exceed 
£18,000, and if any difference arose be- 
tween the parties as to the full value of 
the property it was to be settled by 
arbitration. There was a further power 
given to the trustees to repay the tenant 
for life the sum of £12,000 expended 
by him in the improvement of the pro- 
perty, upon which there was at present 
a mortgage for the amount; and he 
trusted that the House would not consent 
to be parties to injuring a meritorious 
tenant for life, by leaving on his hands 
property which was perfectly useless 
unless joined to that which had been 
already settled, and which, if joined to 
it, would largely increase its value. The 
House would perceive that the property 
affected by the settlement was, in reality, 
only 35 acres and the foreshore. It 
might, as he had said, be a very pleasant 
thing for the hon. Member for Salford 
to pose as a Land Reformer, and to air 
his crotchets in that House upon the dis- 
cussion of a Private Bill; but that which 
might be an amusement and a gratifi- 
cation to the hon. Gentleman was a 
very serious matter to the tenant for 
life in this particular case. It reminded 
him (Mr. Findlater) very much of the 
fable of the boysand the frogs—‘‘ What 
is fun to you is death to us.” It was 
well understood that the hon. Member 
was celebrated for systematically exa- 
mining the Notice Paper; and when he 
found that any other hon. Member had 
evolved from his inner consciousness 
some new political or social idea, and 
given it form in the shape of a Notice, 
down came the hon. Member with an 
Amendment of a colourable character, 
to the intense horror of the originator, 
who found that he was to be robbed of 
a great portion, if not all, of the kudos 
he expected to derive from the elabora- 
tion of his ideas. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD rose to 
Order. He wished to know if the hon. 
Member (Mr. Findlater) was speaking 
to the matter before the Paes 

Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think that 
anything has happened yet which calls 
for my interference. 

Mr, FINDLATER said, he certainly 
should not have made observations of 
that kind, without having some founda- 


Mr. Findlater 


{COMMONS} 
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tion for them. In fact, it was whispered 
that the hon. Member for Salford was 
only to be compared to a certain bird, 
which was in the habit of laying its 
eggs in the nest of some other feathered 
biped. As long as the hon. Member con- 
fined himself to that practice, he would 
not do much harm, beyond the natural 
irritation caused to those who were an- 
noyed by his predatory instincts; but 
when he proceeded to ask the House to 
throw out this Bill, which, however, it 
was scarcely likely to do, he placed him- 
self in a position to cause incalculable 
injury to innocent persons. It must be 
borne in mind that the promoter of the 
present Bill was already tenant for life 
of the property, and that he had been 
put to very considerable expense in pre- 
paring statements and in bringing the 
question before Parliament. The second 
reading of the Bill had already been 
adjourned on one occasion; and he 
thought it was most unfair for an hon. 
Member, who had really no interest in 
the matter beyond a desire to venti- 
late the general question as to settled 
land, to seek to retard the progress 
of the measure, for the simple pur- 
pose of putting a private individual 
to considerable expense. He (Mr. Find- 
later) contended that this was not the 
proper time for the hon. Member to 
ventilate his grievances, or to air his 
crotchets, especially when it was borne 
in mind that the House of Lords had 
already passed the Bill. He, therefore, 
trusted that the House wouid consent to 
read the Bill a second time; andif they 
thought it necessary that there should 
be further inquiry, no doubt, as the Bill 
was practically unopposed, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, when it came be- 
fore him, would see that it was fairly 
investigated. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Findlater.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that» 
among other purposes to which it would 
be scarcely necessary for him to refer, it 
was proposed by this Bill to pass certain 
land, which was now free land, into 
settlement for the term of 1,000 years. 
He thought that was sufficient not only 
to justify his opposition, but to render 
it absolutely necessary that he should 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
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The hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Findlater) evidently knew but little of 
the Bill, and he had ssly mis- 
stated the quantities involved. [‘* Oh, 
oh! 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
wished to know if the expression 
“ grossly mis-stated’”’ was Parliamentary 
language ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not yet no- 
ticed anything out of Order. 

Mr. WARTON: The expression used 
by the hon. Member for Salford was 
“grossly mis-stated.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see any- 
thing in that expression that is irre- 
gular. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD resumed. 
He did not think there was anythirg 
irregular in stating that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan had grossly mis- 
stated the acreage dealt with by the 
Bill. The main point, however, was 
that the Bill proposed to place free land 
under settlement for a term of 1,000 
years ; it proposed to increase the area 
of settled land, which meant, to place 
the land, as far as it was in the power 
of the trustees, according to the law of 
the country, in such a position that for 
1,000 years, if the Bill passed, it could 
not even be sold upon demand of credi- 
tors in the event of the insolvency of 
the proprietor. That was the effect of 
settlement of land. The consequence 
was that where land was settled, not a 
single yard or acre of that land, from 
the time of settlement, could be sold in 
the event of the insolvency of the pro- 
prietor. It so happened that this Bill was 
an Irish Bill; and he confessed his sur- 
“com that an Irish Member should have 

een found to advocate the increase of 
settled land in Ireland. He did not 
believe that any Irish Member would 
occupy such a position, because, baneful 
as had been that practice in England, in 
Ireland it had almost been the ruin of 
the country. The proposal of the Bill 
was to increase the area of settled land, 
and by that means to further the policy 
which had brought landowning in Ire- 
land to this position, that, at;the present 
moment, one-third of the land of the 
country was held by fewer than 300 
persons. The hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan had spoken of the hardship which 
the rejection of the Bill would entail on 
the promoter. Now, there was no hard- 
ship at allin the matter. The House, 


{Jury $1, 1888} 
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in its wisdom, had passed a measure 
last year, the author of which actually 
came from the neighbourhood of Bel- 
fast, in which the present Bill originated. 
The House had passed Lord Cairns’s 
Settled Land Act, in order to meet cases 
of this sort ; and it was because the pro- 
moter did not choose to take advantage 
of that Act, that he now came to Parlia- 
ment with an audacious proposal to in- 
crease the area of settled land. There 
had been other private Settled Land 
Bills before the House during the pre- 
sent Session and in past Sessions; but 
he would give the House his word that 
there had been no Bill which contained 
a proposal of this sort, or he would have 
opposed it. There had been no Private 
Estate Bill introduced, either in the last 
or in the present Session, which made so 
monstrous a proposal as that which was 
contained in the present Bill—namely, 
to settle free land for a period of 1,000 
years. He would appeal to the House 
to reject the Bill. He begged to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, it is not expedient 
to increase the area of Settled Land as pro- 
posed by the Bill,”—(Mr. Arthur Arnold,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought it was 
only due, as a matter of courtesy to the 
House, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland should express some opinion 
upon the Bill. He should not have risen 
himself if it had not been for the fact 
that the Speaker was on the point of 
putting the Question, and that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
consider it necessary to rise. Now, he 
(Mr. Healy) regarded this Bill not 
merely as one affecting the personal 
interests of Captain Harrison, but as a 
most extraordinary kind of procedure, 
by which a Private Act of Parliament, 
affecting an individual landlord,:was to 
be smuggled through the House. He 
failed to see, if this Bill were to pass, 
what was to prevent any landlord, who 
possessed sufficient means, from sub- 
tracting the whole of his estates from 
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the purview of the Common Law of the 
country. It appeared to be the easiest 
thing in the world for the landlord to 
introduce a Private Bill to upset the 
Statute Law, and to deal with estates 
upon a principle of law totally different 
from the rest of the land of the country. 
This was a most mischievous principle, 
and a mere glance at the provisions of 
the present Bill would convince the 
House of its extraordinary character. 
In the first place, there was a most 
affecting statement made in regard 
to Oaptain Harrison himself—‘‘ And 
whereas Captain Harrison is in the 50th 
year of his age, and not married.’’ How 

lad the House would be to hear that 

aptain Harrison was 50 years old, and 
was still unmarried. Personally, he 
(Mr. Healy) trusted that Captain Har- 
rison was enjoying the best of health ; 
and the only matter of surprise to him 
was that Captain Harrison had not pub- 
lished his portrait as a frontispiece to 
the Bill, so as to enable the House to 
understand the kind of man Captain 
Harrison was. Now, why was it that 
the House were called upon to sanction 
the extraordinary principle of permitting 
a private individual to go before the 
Examiners of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, and enter into 
an arrangement for settling land, which 
would relieve private property from the 
obligations it was under for the benefit 
of creditors, and thus relieve impecunious 
landlords from their responsibilities ? He 
could easily understand other impecu- 
nious landlords in Ireland throwing 
longing eyes across the Channel, in the 
hope of getting similar powers to those 
which it was proposed to confer on Cap- 
tain Harrison. He could further imagine 
that the Irish landlords, who were Mem- 
bers of that House, would give the Bill 
their support, because they knew that if 
they did there was a prospect of their 
own lands becoming settled in the same 
manner, and their creditors being un- 
able to recover their just rights. He 
would suggest to the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) that, when 
the Bankruptcy Bill came up for con- 
sideration in that House, he should pro- 
pose to introduce a clause into it affecting 
such cases as this of Captain Harrison 
and other private gentlemen, who were 
attempting to withdraw their estates 
from the responsibilities which might 
attach to them in the event of bank- 


Hr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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ruptey. His (Mr. Healy’s) own opinion 
was that whenever these gentlemen at- 
tempted to get out of their difficulties 
the House of Commons should be ready 
rather to invent hindrances than facili- 
ties. The landlords of Ireland were not 
a class on which the House of Commons 
ought to look with extreme satisfaction. 
They had been the curse of this country 
for generations, and, in a special degree, 
they had been the curse of Be te 
Why the House should be asked to take 
up its time in order to discuss a palpable 
job was more than he could understand. 
a hoped the House would reject the 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had appealed to him to state his 
opinion in regard to the Bill. He had 
no intention whatever of withholding 
that opinion, although he did not recog- 
nize that the Office he held was one 
which rendered it necessary that he 
should express an opinion in regard to 
a private measure of this kind. At the 
same time, he knew perfectly well what 
the object of the Bill was, and he was 
most happy to relieve the minds of hon. 
Members from any misapprehension in 
regard to it. The Bill contained ample 
powers of leasing, and of leasing subject 
to fee-farm rents, which formed the 
tenure under which the most prosperous 
parts of the land of Ireland were now 
flourishing. The entire town of Belfast 
was held upon that tenure. So far as 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan were concerned, there was no 
attempt whatever in this Bill to defraud 
creditors, and he very much regretted 
that such a suggestion should have been 
made. All he would say was that, even 
if that state of facts did exist, it was a 
mistake to say that the creditors would 
have no power over the estate, seeing 
that the power of leasing would pass to 
the assignees in bankruptcy, and no por- 
tion whatever of the property could be 
withdrawn from the creditors. So faras 
the suggestion was concerned that the 
Bill was an attempt to tie up property 
which was formerly free, he could only 
say that, at the present moment, the 
estate was most strongly tied up, and 
that the Bill would have a tendency to 
render it far more free than it was at the 
present moment. Therefore, having been 
appealed to by the hon. Member oppo- 
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site (Mr. Healy), he could only say that 
he thought the Bill was a very proper 
one to be passed by that House. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE said, he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Porter) was perfectly right when he 
asserted that it was not the business 
of the Government to look into this Bill ; 
and the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman convinced him (Mr. 
Labouchere) that he had not looked into 
it. The hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Findlater) had given the House 
three reasons, and three of the most ex- 
traordinary reasons he (Mr. Labouchere) 
ventured to say that were ever submitted 
to that House, to justify the passing of 
a Private Bill. The first was, that they 
ought not to vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold), because it was most unfair, 
upon the part of that hon. Gentleman, 
to interfere with a matter which did not 
concern him. That was to say, that no 
Member of Parliament must interfere 
with a Bill which did not personally con- 
cern him. Now, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
had always thought that these were 
precisely the kind of Bills which hon. 
Members ought to notice, because it was 
usually thought improper for hon. Mem- 
bers to take part in Business in which 
they were personally interested. The 
second reason was, that the Judges had 
looked into the matter, and that they 
had endorsed the Bill. No doubt, cer- 
tain Judges in Ireland had examined the 
Bill, in order to see that the conveyance, 
as a matter of law, wasright ; but it was 
no part of their province, and he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
bear him out in that, to express any 
opinion as to the merit of any of 
the Private Bills which were brought 
into the House. The third reason was, 
that the House of Lords had passed the 
Bill. Now, the Bill had passed the 


‘Upper Chamber; but an Assembly of 


landlords would naturally pass a Bill to 
promote landlords’ private interests. 
Lhe hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Findlater) said that, under these circum- 
stances, the Bill wasunfit for discussion in 
the House of Commons. If so, why had 
it been brought into the House of Com- 
mons? Ifhon. Gentlemen chose to bring 
in Bills, and ask the House to pass them, 
they must accept the fact that the House 
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was fitted to discuss and look into them. 
The hon. Member for Monaghan had 
gone further, and had given some de- 
tails of the Bill. It was a very com- 
_—— Bill, and it would require at 
east six hours’ consideration at the 
hands of any lawyer to make it out, and 
about a week on the part of anybody 
who was not a lawyer. Nevertheless, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) had been able to 
make it out in about 10 minutes. A 
very cursory examination had enabled 
him to arrive at the opinion that it ought 
to be rejected. So far as hecould make 
out, the Bill had been introduced by a 
private gentleman who had an estate in 
Ireland. As his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salford had remarked, the hon. 
Member for Monaghan had understated 
the case. This was one of three 
estates which belonged to this gentle- 
man, and which amounted altogether to 
5,300 acres. Captain Harrison had now 
bought additional land in the neigh- 
bourhood of his estate. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan told them that that 
land was absolutely valueless to anyone. 
Nevertheless, under the Bill, the trus- 
tees were empowered to pay for it a sum 
not more than £18,000; and the trus- 
tees, having purchased this land, were 
to throw the fresh land into the settled 
estates. That was to say, that this ad- 
ditional land was to remain settled for 
1,000 years with the other portions of 
the estate. Now, hon. Members in that 
part of the House were thoroughly op- 
posed to the system of investing pro- 
perty in land for the benefit of persons 
who were yet unborn, or for persons who 
might not be born for even two or three 
generations. It was perfectly monstrous, 
after Parliament had passed Lord Cairns’s 
Act to free settled estates, that they 
should settle additional land for the 
period of 1,000 years. Now, what was 
proposed to be done with this land? 
The sum of £40,000 was to be raised on 
the old settled land, and, of this £40,000, 
£18,000 were to go in payment of the 
cost of the new settled estates, Captain 
Harrison selling the rest to the trustees 
himself. He (Mr. Labouchere) con- 
fessed that he was not able to make out 
from the Bill what was to become of the 
rest ; but it seemed that there was some 
old mortgage to be paid off, and a sum 
of £6,000 was to be spent in improving 
the estate. It was further proposed to 
destroy some 23 cottages, and to lay out 
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the land for villa purposes. He had 
certainly thought that it was desirable 
in Ireland to build more cottages and to 
improve them, rather than to destroy 
them. But in this Bill the House was 
asked to put an end to the very existence 
of a considerable number of cottages, so 
that they might be able to lay out the 
land on which they stood for villa pur- 
= Under these circumstances, in 
uture, whenever any Irish gentleman 
took it into his head to increase his 
settled estates, and to convert cottages 
into villa residences, the House of Com- 
mons were to be told that the House of 
Lords had passed the measure, and that 
it was their duty to accept the decision 
of the House of Lords. Personally, he 
was altogether opposed to such legisla- 
tion, and he should vote for the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Salford. 

Str ARTHUR OTWAY said, he 
thought the arguments which the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had just addressed to the House 
were reasons why they should not depart 
from the usual custom, but should rather 
consent to the second reading of the Bill. 
The hon. Member said he had been un- 
able to master the details of the measure, 
although he subsequently declared that 
a perusal of 10 minutes enabled him to 
comprehend its scope. Certainly, in such 
a case, the mastery of his hon. Friend 
did not commend itself to him (Sir 
Arthur Otway). The object of the Bill 
had been clearly stated by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Porter), and 
also by the hon. Member who moved 
the second reading of the Bill (Mr. 
Findlater). He was, therefore, not dis- 
posed to trouble the House, except to 
correct the misapprehensions of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, and of the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 
As a matter of fact, it ‘was a very small 
portion of land indeed that was pro- 
posed to be dealt with by the Bill, and 
which could not have been dealt with by 
Lord Cairns’s Act, as it was altogether 
of a nature which could not be brought 
under the provisions of that Act. The 
hon. Member for Northampton had 
spoken in defence of the interference of 
ene Members in questions of this 

ind, and had objected to the House 
dealing with them, unless they did un- 
dergo full discussion. Now, he (Sir 


Ur. Labouchere 
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Arthur Otway) had no objection to any 
hon. Member taking part in the discus- 
sion of any Bill submitted to them ; but 
he must appeal to the House whether, 
in the present state of Public Business, 
it was not to be deplored that hon, 
Members should take the opportunity 
not only once or twice, but repeatedly, 
afforded by the introduction of Private 
Bills dealing with very small matters, 
for entering into and instructing the 
House generally on the very large ques- 
tion of land tenure, and the custom of 
the country in regard to the land sys. 
tem. It was within the recollection of 
the House that the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had, on 
several occasions, seized such an oppor- 
tunity for instructing the House upon 
the question of land tenure. Hoe (Sir 
Arthur Otway) thought the practice was 
very much to be deplored; and it was 
certainly not conducive to the progress 
of Public Business that, whenever a 
Private Bill stood upon the Paper, 
which dealt in any way with land, the 
hon. Member should avail himself of 
the occasion to enter into the general 
questions affecting the land system. It 
was only the other day that the hon. 
Member took advantage of such an 
opportunity for bringing forward a name 
which was never mentioned in that 
House except with the highest feeling 
of affection and veneration. The hon. 
Member on that occasion took advantage 
of the opportunity for casting reflections 
on the son of a most distinguished 
statesman. [{Mr. Arrnur ARnoxp said, 
he had done nothing of the sort.| He 
thought he was within the recollection 
of the House, and it would bear him 
out, that the hon. Member had referred 
in strong terms to a Bill introduced in 
the name of the present Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON rose to 
Order. He wished to know if the hon. 
Baronet was regular in referring to a 
previous debate ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not under- 
stand the hon. Baronet, to refer to a 
debate that has taken place on a former 
occasion ; but simply to give an illustra- 
tion to the House. 

Srr ARTHUR OTWAY said, he had 
only a few more words to add, and he 
would only say that, so far as he was 
concerned, he found it difficult to under- 
stand why the course which the House 
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usually took in regard to these Bills} been represented to the House as being 
should not be followed in the present | very much worse than it really was. If 
instance—namely, that the Bill should | hon. Members read the Bill, they would 
be referred to a Select Committee, in| see that the late John Harrison, of 
order that the details, which the hon.| Mertoun Hall, Holywood, near Belfast, 
Member for Northampton said they | left a strict settlement of his property. 
were unable to master, might be in-| The real fact of the matter was, that one 
quired into. The case, he thought, was|of the sons had died, and this was a 
one which should not be decided by the | family arrangement between the grand- 
House, but should be submitted to the; son of the late John Harrison, and the 
proper tribunal. surviving son of that gentleman. He 
Mr. FINDLATER said, he wished to|(Mr. Biggar) did not think that hon. 
say a word in order to correct a misap- | Members who had discussed the ques- 
prehension. He had stated that there | tion could have correctly read the Bill. 
were 53 acres of foreshore dealt with| At any rate, they had not accurately 
by the Bill, and about 21 acres of} stated the real facts of the case. He 
building land included in the settlement. | knew the estate very well, and he could 
That was the only portion of the pro-| imagine the advantage that the small 
perty dealt with by the Bill which was| town near which the estate was situated 
unsettled ; the 1,500 acres which had | would derive from the outlay of £6,000 
been referred to having been already|in the improvement of the property. 
settled. At the present moment, the place to 
Mr. CALLAN said, he knew nothing| which he referred was in a very un- 
whatever about the Bill, except what he | prosperous condition, and the value of 
had gathered from the speeches which | property there had fallen something like 
had been delivered in the course of the! 40 per cent during the last 10 years. 
debate; but he felt bound to state that’ He was, however, inclined to believe 
the speech of the hon. Member for| that if £6,000 was going to be raised 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) against | under the provision of the Bill, it was 
the Bill convinced him that he ought to| hardly likely to be spent in the local 
vote for it. In point of fact, the speech | improvement of the property. But he had 
of the hon. Member was one which made | no doubt that the object of the Bill was 
him inclined to wish that the estate of! to simplify matters, and to allow Captain 
every Irish gentleman could be settled! Harrison, who was the second son of 
in some way or other, because the hon. | the late John Harrison, to make some 
Member told them that out of £18,000! arrangements by which the property 
which the Bill authorized to be raised, | could be divided, and the profits likely 
£6,000 were to be spent in improve-| to accrue from it realized. That was 
ments. He sincerely wished that on/| the real object of the Bill, and he did 
every Irish estate, valued at £18,000, | not think it would have any practical 
there could be a sum of £6,000 reserved | effect in perpetuating the settlement of 
for improvements ; and, for the purpose | estates. 
of securing in this case that the £6,000 . 
rene be spent in improvements, he| Question put. 
should certainly vote for the Bill. He'| . 
should vote for it also for another reason | The House divided :— 
—namely, that he did not like the in-| The Tellers being come to the Table, 
terference of English Members in purely | Mr. Findlater, one of the Tellers for the 
Irish matters. If there was anything| Ayes, stated that Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
wrong in the Bill, it should be left to tinck, Member for Whitehaven, being 
Irish Members to attack it, and not to 'in the Left Lobby, had declined to Vote, 
the keen-eyed vision of the hon. Mem- | not having heard the Question put. 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). | 
For that reason, and in order to secure! Mr. FINDLATER added that the 
the expenditure of £6,000 in improve- number which had voted for the Ayes 
ments out of £18,000, he should vote/| was 185. 
for the Bill. Mr. SPEAKER: Did the right hon. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he had examined | and learned Member for Whitehaven 
the Bill carefully, and he thought it had | hear the Question put ? 
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_Mz.CAVENDISH BENTINCKE: No, 


Bir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question pro- 
posed was, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a second time,” since which an Amend- 
ment has been made to leave out from 
the word “That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘in 
the opinion of this House, it is not ex- 

edient to increase the area of Settled 
Saad, as proposed by the Bill.” Does the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman de- 
clare himself with the Ayes, or with the 
Noes ? 

Mr. OAVENDISH BENTINCK : 
With the Ayes. 

Mr. SPEAKER directed the Vote of 
the right hon. and learned Getlemann 
to be added to the Ayes. 


The Tellers accordingly declared the 
numbers: Ayes 186; Noes 37: Ma- 
jority 149.—(Div. List, No. 247.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


REGENT’S CANAL, CITY, AND DOCKS 
RAILWAY (VARIOUS POWERS) 
BILL [Lords] (by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
was very unwilling to intervene between 
the House and the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Bill, because he was 
quite sure that the House was anxious 
to reach that Bill, as, indeed, he was him- 
self. He would not, therefore, detain 
the House more than for two or three 
minutes, while he explained the reasons 
which had induced him to put down his 
Notice of opposition to the Bill. The 
House would remember that this Bill 
was opposed last Session, on the second 
reading, by the hon. Member for War- 
wick (Mr. Arthur Peel), and on the 
third reading by the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk). It was then 
referred to an Hybrid Committee. He 
understood that the conditions of every 
Hybrid Committee were such, that 
every question could be taken notice of 
by the Committee, without the necessity 
of the persons opposing the Bill ap- 
pearing before the Standing Order Com- 
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mittee to obtain a locus standi. It ap- 
peared to him (Viscount Folkestone) 
that a Bill going before a Committee 
of that sort would have all its provi- 
sions duly weighed and considered ; and 
he had certainly supposed that the 
Tolling and Rating Clauses in particular 
would receive careful consideration. 
After the Bill had passed the Hybrid 
Committee to which he referred, it was 
opposed on the third reading; but it 
was eventually passed by the House 
with certain Rating and Toll Clauses in- 
serted in it. But, to his astonishment, 
the Company came before the House 
this year, and asked the House, having 
already obtained the permission of the 
House of Lords, to sanction higher tolls 
than those which were asked for last Ses- 
sion. That certainly appeared to him to 
beasomewhatstartling proposition. The 
Bill had passed, after certain opposition 
to it, with certain tolls allowed by the 
Committee to which it was referred ; and 
yet, strange to say, the very next Ses- 
sion the Company promoting it came to 
the House and asked for an increase of 
those tolls. It must be borne in mind 
what sort of a Bill it was. It was a 
sort of Navigation Bill for a combined 
railway and canal ; and the House were 
now told that the tolls inserted in the 
Bill last year were inserted by inad- 
vertence. That appeared to him to be 
a somewhat extraordinary circumstance. 
He could not understand how Gentlemen 
who presumed to be business men,. 
having charge of a large measure of 
this kind, could have allowed Toll Clauses 
to be inserted in the Bill, so low that it 
would be utterly impossible for them to 
pay the Railway Company. [If that 
fact were true, it appeared to him that 
there could not have been anyone of 
fair business capacity in charge of the 
Bill. He was told that the person 
who drafted the Bill took the Model 
Clause, and inserted the Toll Clauses that 
were laid down for country railways, 
which did not require so much capital 
for making them as a line of this sort, 
which ran through the heart of the 
Metropolis. He was further told that 
this fact was not found out last year 
until after the Bill had passed through 
Committee, and that the mistake had 
arisen solely through inadvertence. The 
person who was responsible for the in- 
advertence went, he believed, to the 
Office of the Chairman of Committees 
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in ‘‘ another place,”’ and endeavoured to 
get the Bill re-committed, so as to have 
the Toll Clauses altered; but it was 
found to be impossible, and he was 
advised that the only course that could 
be taken would be to go to Parliament 
this year for another Bill, in which 
there should be embodied an enhance- 
ment of the tolls. That was the ques- 
tion the House had to deal with now; 
and, curious as it appeared to be, it was, 
nevertheless, the fact that the tolls the 
Company were now authorized to charge 
had really got into the Bill through in- 
advertence, and it would be impossible 
for the Company to carry on the 
line without an enhancement of tolls. 
He would not trouble the House by 
going into any details upon the matter. 
He had brought it forward in order to 
show the House what the facts were, 
and especially to call attention to the 
circumstance that the Railway Company 
was coming up now for an enhancement 
of tolls, although the Act by which the 
tolls were fixed was only passed last 
year. He desired, by the action he was 
now taking, to call the attention of the 
Board of Trade, in particular, to the 
facts of the case. Only this year a 
Standing Order had been passed re- 
quiring the Board of Trade to make a 
Report in regard to any Rating or Toll 
Clauses inserted in these Bills. He be- 
lieved the Board of Trade was now 
required to present a Report in regard 
to every new Railway Bill, and every 
Bill which asked for further powers ; 
but, generally speaking, so far, the 
Board of Trade had employed a stereo- 
typed phrase stating— 

“That the Bill did not appear to authorize 
any tolls that were heavier than those which 


had been authorized for a like undertaking in 
former years.”’ 


Now, he hoped the Board of Trade 
would take very particular cognizance 
of the facts of this case, and that, when 
the Bill went before a Committee, it 
would report to the Committee what the 
real facts were, and whether, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade, the in- 
advertence was one which should be 
rectified or not. If the Board of Trade 
would do that, he had no doubt the 
question would be fully considered by 
the Committee, and that their decision 
would give complete satisfaction to the 
House. Under those circumstances, he 
did not propose to move the Amendment 
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of which he had given Notice; but he 
thought the Bill ought to be permitted 
to proceed. 

Mr. MONK said, that when the noble 
Viscount the Member for South Wilts 
(Viscount Folkestone) rose to address 
the House, he (Mr. Monk) had been 
under the impression that he intended 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day three months, seeing 
that the noble Viscount had put an 
Amendment upon the Paper to that effect. 
He (Mr. Monk) proposed to imitate the 
noble Lord in one respect—namely, in 
being as brief as possible in the state- 
ment he had to make. The history of 
this Railway Company was a remarkable 
one. The Company came into existence 
in the year 1882, and had now been in 
existence for some nine months. One 
of the objects of the Company was to 
absorb the Regent’s Canal; and, in the 
opinion of many hon. Members who 
opposed the Bill who were able to form 
a judgment upon the matter, that object 
was one which would seriously interfere 
with the water communication of this 
country. The subject was considered 
by Parliament last year. The Bill 
was opposed on the second reading, 
and also on the third reading; and 
the advocates of the measure made 
out what was considered to be a favour- 
able case, their case being that the poor 
workmen who resided in the neighbour- 
hood of London would be conveyed at 
fabulously small fares by the new rail- 
way, and that the tolls charged by the 
new Railway Company should not be 
higher than those demanded on the 
Regent’s Canal. The House was quite 
struck by the generosity of the Company, 
who came forward to ask leave to make 
the new Railway, and the Bill was 
passed by a very large majority. Then, as 
the noble Viscount tcld the House, be- 
fore the Act had been in operation three 
months, the Company came again to 
Parliament, or rather gave Notice for 
two new Bills. One of those Bills had 
already passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the other was the ‘‘ Various 
Powers”’ Bill, asking Parliament to in- 
crease every one of the tolls, in the teeth 
of what happened when the Company 
obtained their Act last year. He (Mr. 
Monk) would tell the promoters at once 
that if they would withdraw one of the 
clauses of the Bill he would withdraw 
his opposition to it, and would not move 


202 











its rejection. The clause he asked 
them to withdraw was Clause 5 of the 
Bill, which proposed that the cost of the 
carriage of coal should be raised from 
13d. to 14d. per mile; that all other 
goods in Class I. should be raised from 
1}d. to 13d. per ton; that the charge for 
goods in Class II. should be raised from 
14d. to 2d.; in Class III., from 2d. to 
8d.; in Class IV. from 24d. to 4d; and 
in Class V. from 4d. to 5d. The increase 
of tolls contained in that clause was the 
age and the only ground, on which 

e should ask the House to reject the 
Bill. The noble Viscount the Member 
for South Wilts, in his remarks upon 
the Bill, informed the House that the 
scale of tolls, on the strength of which 
the Act of last Session was passed, and 
in reference to which an hon. Friend of 
his, who opposed the rejection of the 
third reading last year, waxed quite 
eloquent, when he spoke of the advan- 
tages the poor of London would derive 
from the passing of the Bill, in being 
able to travel more cheaply, and in hav- 
ing their goods conveyed on the same 
terms as by the Canal, had been found 
inadequate to remunerate this new Rail- 
way Company. The noble Viscount 
said that that scale of charges had 
been introduced by mere inadvertence. 
But it was in consequence of that very 
scale of charges that the Bill passed, 
against a very strong opposition raised 
to it last year. He had himself pre- 
sented numerous Petitions against the 
absorption of the great Canals of the 
‘country by Railway Companies. The 
promises of the promoters last year 
were, however, most profuse, and it was 
upon those promises that they obtained 
their Bill. A Circular had now been issued 
and delivered to hon. Members, inform- 
ing them that the scale of charges in- 
serted in the Bill last year was inserted 
through inadvertence and error, the 
words used in the Circular being “ for 
inadvertence, and without sufficient con- 
sideration having been given to the sub- 
ject.” He would ask the House if it 
was likely that the astute gentlemen 
who financed the Company would not 
have given sufficient consideration to the 
amount of tolls proposed to be charged 
in the Bill? He declined to accept this 
excuse, although the noble Viscount 
had accepted it. He refused to accept 
the explanation, and he thought the 
House of Commons ought to require a 


Mr. Monk 
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much more satisfactory explanation of 
the matter, before they gave the Com- 
pany power to raise their tolls one- 
ourth, and even one-third, above the 
amount at which they were fixed by 
the Act passed last Session. There 
was another important matter which he 
must not omit to mention. Section 39 
of the Act of last year contained a pro- 
vision that the Company should keep 
and maintain the railway thoroughly. 
He had opposed the Bill last year, be- 
cause he felt certain that the Railway 
Company would neglect the Canal, and 
he wished to state to the House what 
the present state of a portion of the Canal 
which had been purchased by the Rail- 
way Company was. He referred to its 
condition in the parish of Marylebone, 
and he would ask the attention of his hon. 
Friends the Members for Marylebone 
to this statement. Dr. Winter Bligh 
had presented a Report, in which he 
stated that dead bodies of animals were 
left floating about the Canal, and that 
there was a poisonous and offensive de- 
posit of mud three feet in depth; the 
water of the Canal was five or six times 
more impure than the water of the 
Thames ; it was most offensive to smell, 
and it exuded the poisonous gases 
which accompanied decomposition. With 
cholera at our doors, was that a state 
in which the Regent’s Canal should be 
left? Notwithstanding, the House was 
asked to give powers to the Company to 
increase its tolls, while it was neglecting 
one of its first duties. He had said that 
he would be very brief in making his 
objections to this measure. He thought 
he had made out a strong case against 
the Company ; and he had already stated 
that, if they would withdraw Clause 5 
of the Bill, he would withdraw his op- 
position to the measure. He objected 
altogether to a Bill of that kind going 
before a Committee as an unopposed 
measure. Such a Committee would be 
presided over by the hon. Baronet the 
Chairman of Ways and Means; but 
he would not be assisted by an ordinary 
Private Bill Committee, to consider and 
inquire into the matters involved. [If it 
were even proposed that the Bill should 
go before a Hybrid Committee, he would 
not move the rejection of the measure ; 
but, as that would not be the case, 
he would move that the Bill be read 
the third time upon that day three 
months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.” —( Mr. Monk) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that he 
was not at all surprised that the noble 
Viscount the Member for South Wilts 
(Viscount Folkestone) and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glouccster 
(Mr. Monk) had called attention to the 
provisions of this Bill, which were cer- 
tainly very exceptional; but, at the 
same time, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gloucester was somewhat inconsis- 


. tent in his opposition to the Bill, be- 


cause he expressed himself as perfectly 
willing to withdraw his Amendment, if 
the Company would withhold Clause 
5; and yet he said that the insanitary 
condition of the Canal was so bad that 
the Company had not taken sufficient 
precautions to prevent the spread of 
cholera. Now, he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
must say that the withdrawal of Clause 
5 would have no effect upon the sani- 
tary condition of the Canal. 

Mr. MONK said, he hoped he might 
be allowed to say that the sanitary con- 
dition of the Canal, unfortunately, had 
nothing to do with the present Bill; 
and, therefore, he could not make that 
a ground for rejecting the measure. 
He opposed the Bill on account of the 
increase of tolls which it involved. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was, 
no doubt, open to the remarks which 
had been made, both by the noble Vis- 
count and his hon. Friend, that the 
Company, having obtained their Bill 
last year, with a particular Schedule of 
tolls, were now coming forward, 12 
months later, with a Bill seeking to 
increase those tolls by 25, 30, and 50 
per cent. Now, the circumstances of 
the case were briefly these—The under- 
taking of the Company was a very im- 
portant one, involving the expenditure 
of some millions of money; but the suc- 
cess of it would do something to relieve 
the congestion of the traffic in some of 
the streets of the Metropolis, and would 
also provide a better access to the Docks. 
It was, therefore, an undertaking in the 
success of which the public were inte- 
rested. The Company alleged, and he 
believed truthfully, that owing to the 
bad advice they received last year they 
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had inserted in the Bill a Schedule of 
tolls that was altogether unremunera- 
tive, and much less than had been al- 
lowed for similar untertakings in the 
Metropolis, but that they only found out 
their mistake when it was too late to 
remedy it last year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they came to the House of 
Lords this year to ask for an alteration 
of the rates. The Board of Trade had 
made a Report on the matter, in which 
they called attention to the proposed 
alterations, and pointed out that the 
rates maintained last year were less, on 
the whole, than those which had been 
allowed to similar undertakings, al- 
though, no doubt, they were consider- 
ably higher than the rates allowed in 
the case of country railways. On the 
merits of the case, he did think the rates 
now proposed were such as would not 
be likely to be rejected by the Com- 
mittee, if they had been included in the 
Bill in the first instance. The Report 
of the Board of Trade went on to say 
that it was unfortunate that, in a case 
which had been so much contested, 
provisions should be asked for to in- 
crease the rates, almost immediately 
after the Bill fixing those rates had re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. If 
it was the impression of the House, 
as it certainly was of the Board of 
Trade, that those rates were such as 
would have been allowed in the original 
Bill of the Company, if the Company 
had not been precluded, by inadvert- 
ence, from altering the rates, he thought 
it was a case in which the House might 
allow the second reading of the Bill to 
pass, with a view of having the case 
settled by the Oommittee to which the 
Bill would naturally be referred. The 
Report of the Board of Trade which 
was laid before the Lords’ Committee 
would be submitted to the Commons’ 
Committee ; and he hoped that, under 
the circumstances, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Masor DICKSON said, he thought it 
was unfair for the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) to endeavour to 
prejudice the Bill by the statement he 
had made in reference to the’ sanitary 
condition of the Canal. He (Major Dick- 
son) did not think the Canal was better 
nor worse than it had been for the last 
50 years. The only reason which in- 
duced him to take part in the debate 











was that he might state that he had 
authority for assuring the House that 
the Schedule of rates inserted last year 
was inserted entirely from inadvertence, 
and that it was simply for the purpose 
of correcting this error that the present 
Bill had been introduced. He therefore 
appealed to the House to read the Bill 
a second time, and allow it to be con- 
sidered by a Committee upstairs. 

Mr. HICKS said, that, having been 
one of those who had joined in a strong 
opposition to the Bill last year, he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
House to the facts of the case. In the 
first place, this Company, instead of 
being a Metropolitan Company, was 
part of the Great Western Railway 
Company ; and, therefore, it was in ex- 
actly the same position as any of the 
great railways in the Metropolis. In 
the second place, when the Great West- 
ern Railway Company came before the 
House last year to obtain possession of 
the last link of the great canal system 
of the country, they did so, not on the 
ground that they were going to carry 
goods, but that they were going to carry 
passengers ; but now, having got pos- 
session of the Canal under such repre- 
sentations, they came before the House 
to = for increased tolls for carrying 

oods. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY said, he could 
understand the objection, if the Com- 
pany were now asking the House for an 
increase of tolls upon the Canal; but, 
as a matter of fact, the increase was 
asked for upon the railway on account 
of the inadvertence committed last year. 
As Chairman of the Committee which 
sat upon the Bill last year, he should 
certainly support the second reading. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had sup- 
ported the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Hicks) in his opposition to 
the original Bill of this Railway Com- 
pany. It now turned ‘out that the ob- 
jections urged against the measure were 
very well founded, and not only so, but 
the House were in this position—that 
they were unable to discuss the merits 
of this most important question, because 
it was impossible to deal with Private 
Bill legislation in the House itself, ex- 
cept to the detriment of the Public 
Business of the country. He had simply 
risen to protest against this system, by 
-which all the substantial interests of the 


Major Dickson 
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country were sacrificed to the demon of 
over-centralization. They were told that 
there was no time to discuss the ques- 
tion, except to the detriment of the real 
interests of the country ; and year after 
year important questions of this kind 
were scamped,’simply that they might 
keep up the rights of a Central Cham- 
ber of legislation, which was totally 
inadequate to do the Business of the 
country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—oOono— 


INDIA—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT, 
XIV. OF 1868—SUSPENSION OF ACT. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India. Whether it 
be a fact that, in June 1882, the Go- 
vernment of India asked the consent of 
the Secretary of State for India to the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, 
XIV. of 1868, on the ground that it 
was— 

‘A measure that had never in practice been 
a complete success, which was odious in the 
eyes of our Native subjects, and in those of a 
large and influential class of Europeans; ’”’ 


whether a reply was given that the Se- 
cretary was at present unable to assent 
to the repeal of Act XIV.; but, in de- 
ference to the strong view held, would 
leave it to the discretion of the Go- 
vernment of India to suspend the opera- 
tion of the Act; and, whether the Act 
XIV. of 1868 has been suspended ; or, 
whether any further communication has 
passed between the two Governments on 
the subject ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, that 
with regard to the first part of the Ques- 
tion, with no intention to be discour- 
teous, he must refer the hon. and learned 
Member for an answer to the Papers 
lately presented, which showed that the 
hon. and learned Member was right in 
his assumption. With regard to the 
latter part, no further Correspondence 
had passed between the Government of 
India and the India Office on this sub- 
ject; but he understood the Act had 
been suspended in Calcutta, 
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METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
resolution passed at a Conference on 
Cholera Precautions of the Medical Offi- 
cers of the Metropolitan Parishes, de- 
claring that the important sanitary de- 
fect of the Metropolis specially calling 
for notice is its water supply, and assert- 
ing the need of watchfulness over all 
the reservoirs and mains of the Water 
Companies; whether the monthly reports 
on the composition and quality of daily 
samples of water supplied to London, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, and forwarded to 
Members of Parliament, emanate from 
the Local Government Board or the 
Water Companies; and, if from the 
latter, seeing the frequent discrepancies 
between the results set forth in these 
reports, and the reports of the Official 
Water Examiner to the Registrar Gene- 
ral, whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of directing, at least temporarily, 
control analyses, and supplementing 
them by explanations for microbic im- 
purities by the methods devised by Pro- 
fessor Koch and Dr. Angus Smith? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Board have had communicated te them 
the Resolution passed at the Conference 
of Medical Officers of Health referred 
to. The Board do not, however, find in 
the resolution that the water supply was 
referred to as ‘‘ the important sanitary 
defect of the Metropolis.” The mem- 
bers expressed their views as to the 
importance of a pure public water sup- 
ply; and stated that, while the amend- 
ment of the water service in detail would 
receive the attention of the Medical Offi- 
cers of Health, experience had shown 
the need of watchfulness over the reser- 
voirs and mains of the Water Companies. 
The Board have brought under the 
special attention of the Water Examiner 
of the Metropolis the resolution of the 
Medical Officers of Health so passed. 
The monthly Reports referred to do not 
emanate from the Local Government 
Board, but are, as I have often stated, 

repared for, and at the expense of, the 
ater Companies. The analyses on be- 
half of the Board are made by Professor 
Frankland, and the Board have full 
confidence in the results of his analysis. 
At present, the Board see no sufficient 
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reason for obtaining control analyses. 
With regard to the supplementary exa- 
minations, the Board, some time since, 
arranged for samples of the water of 
the Metropolitan Companies being sup- 
plied to Dr. Angus Smith for exami- 
nation, according to the method alluded 
to. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether the attention of the Water 
Companies had been called to the de- 
sirability of supplying the water direct 
from the mains by taps, in the manner 
he recommended a few days ago? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in re- 
ply, said, attention had been called to 
the point, and that was all he could 
say at present. 


Reclamation Works. 


IRELAND—BOROUGH AND COUNTY 
VALUATION. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Local Government Board would 
have any difficulty in preparing a Re- 
turn showing the number of tenements 
valued at £4 in Parliamentary boroughs 
in Ireland, distinguishing each borough; 
and also the number of holdings in each 
county in Ulster valued at £11 10z., 
or any intermediate sum up to, and 
excluding £12, distinguishing each 
county ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the Local Government Board could 
prepare such a Return. In the case of 
the boroughs there would be no diffi- 
culty ; but in the case of the counties 
there would be more trouble, and con- 
siderable time would be necessary. He 
did not think, in the latter case, that 
the Return would be presented this 
Session. 

Mr. HEALY said, in that case, he 
would move for the Returns separately. 


IRELAND—CLARE SLOB RECLAMA- 
TION WORKS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, What amount 
of money the Board of Works in Ire- 
land have advanced on the Clare Slob 
Reclamation works, and to whom; who 
is now constructing the works; if it is a 
fact that, up to the present time, it has 
not been found possible to close the 
bank so as to exclude the tidal overflow; 
and, if the Board of Works are under any 
obligation to make further advances on 
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the successful completion of the reclama- 
tion bank? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, this work was 
at first undertaken by a Company, who 
contracted for its execution at a cost of 
£55,000, of which the Board of Works 
advanced £45,000 to the Company ; but 
that sum proving to be quite inadequate, 
and the Company being unable to raise 
further funds, the Board and a gentle- 
man who had lent money to the Com- 
pany entered into possession as salvage 
creditors. A second contract was then 
made for £23,000, of which the Board 
advanced £15,000 to the contractor; but, 
owing to storms and unforeseen difficul- 
ties, this also proved inadequate, and a 
further sum of £12,000 was promised to 
be paid when the work was perfected. 
The original contractor is the person en- 
gaged in constructing the works, which 
are now far advanced, and which are 
expected to be, and should be, finished 
before next winter’s storms. The total 
amount advanced by the Board has 
therefore been £60,000; and, in addi- 
tion to that sum, there is £12,000 to be 
paid when the works are completed. It 
is believed that if a much larger sum 
were advanced than has been, the value 
of the reclaimed land will be quite suffi- 
cient to cover the advances made and 
promised. 


NAVY—GREEN WICH PENSIONS. 

Caprain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, How many Seamen 
and Marines became eligible for the 
Greenwich Hospital Age Pensions under 
Orders in Council during the last twelve 
months, and how many of these have 
received them ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY (for Mr. 
CamPBELL-BANNERMAN), in reply, said, 
that under the Order in Council of the 
2cth of June, 1878, the number of 
Greenwich age pensions was fixed at 
7,500. The list was completed as vacan- 
cies occur. In the year ending March 31 
last, 467 men had received pensions. 
At the same date 840 men had passed 
the qualifying age of 55 years; but many 
were ineligible for a pension which was 
awe as a charity, because they were 
able to support themselves. 


SCOTLAND—THE FORESHORE OF 
LEITH. 
Dr. CAMERON (for Mr. Drox - 
Przppre) asked the President of the 
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Board of Trade, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the circumstance 
that the foul water from the irrigated 
meadows between Portobello and Leith 
is sometimes allowed, along a consider- 
able extent of these meadows, to over- 
flow on the foreshore, which is thereby 
rendered, at times, impassable; and, 
whether he will take steps to secure that 
the discharge from the meadows shall 
be confined to defined channels ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that he had communicated with the 
owners of the meadows, but had not, 
as yet, received any answer. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—THE COLLECTOR GENERAL OF 
RATES, DUBLIN. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government are consider- 
ing the position of the Dublin Collector 
General from an administrative point of 
view, and apart from the legal question 
a Court may have to try, if their deci- 
sion as to the retention of Mr. Byrne in 
office depends on whether the Land 
Commission feel themselves technically 
warranted in ordering a prosecution, or 
will it be determined by the usual con- 
siderations of public policy; and, can 
he state when he hopes to be able to 
announce the decision of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as to the retention of Mr. Byrne 
in office, and that of the Law Officers of 
the Crown regarding the advisability of 
a prosecution ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the matter 
is receiving the most serious considera- 
tion, and I will state the decision at as 
early a date asI can. The question of 
the retention of Mr. Byrne in office will 
not depend upon any action which the 
Land Commission may see fit to take 
in the matter. 


IRELAND—INFLAMMATORY SPEECHES 
—MR. WILLIAM JOHNSTON, INSPEC- 
TOR OF FISHERIES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. William Johnston, 
Inspector of Fisheries, has made any 
reply to the remonstrances recently ad- 
dressed to him on the subject of his re- 
cent speech, and how often similar re- 
monstrances have been addressed to Mr. 
Johnston since his appointment ; and, 
whether he has given any pledge to ab- 
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stain from delivering similar speeches 
while he remains a servant of the 
Crown ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. John- 
ston has replied to the letter I wrote to 
him on the subject. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, he was twice 
cautioned in 1879 by the Government 
then in Office, and reminded of his obli- 
gations as a permanent salaried officer 
of the Crown. I did not ask him to 
give any pledge; but cautioned him 
against the repetition of such conduct. 
I hope he will accept the warning; but 
if he does not he must take the conse- 
quences. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
RECORDER OF DUBLIN. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether it 
is the fact that, on 24th July, the Re- 
corder of Dublin, at 1.15 P.u., adjourned 
his court to distribute the prizes at the 
Protestant Model Schools, although there 
are 900 cases listed at the present Ses- 
sions ; whether upwards of thirty wit- 
nesses from Galway, Cork, Belfast, &c., 
have been attending court daily since 
2ist July; and whether all suitors are 
put to great inconvenience by such need- 
less delays; whether it is a fact that the 
Recorder has, during the last two years, 
constantly adjourned court to attend 
“ Prison Missions,’’ Bazaars, &c., at the 
Christian Union Buildings ; and, if any- 
thing can be done to prevent the loss 
and inconvenience entailed by adjourn- 
ments entailed upon those attending 
court ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Sir, with 
reference to the inquiries on this Ques- 
tion, I have to state that the Recorder 
of Dublin was asked to preside at the 
distribution of prizes in the Marlbo- 
rough Street Schools, which are the 
chief model schools of the Irish Na- 
tional Board, on Tuesday, the 24th in- 
stant, and, before receiving the Re- 
corder’s reply, the managers of the 
school announced in the papers that he 
would be the chairman. On Monday, 
the 23rd, he wrote to say that he could 
not promise to attend as chairman, but 
that he would be present for a short 
period, and try to address the meeting, 
if it would not cause any inconvenience 
to the suitors in his Court. On rising 
on Monday evening, one of the practi- 
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tioners in his Court asked him if he pro- 
posed to adjourn earlier than usual on 
the following day, and the Recorder 
intimated that he only intended to ad.- 
journ for luncheon, from 1 to 3 o’clock, 
and that he would not adjourn at all if 
it would cause any inconvenience. On 
Tuesday, when adjourning for luncheon 
at 1.30, he asked all the practitioners 
present in the Court if it would cause 
them any inconvenience to adjourn till 
3 o’clock. They unanimously intimated 
that it would not cause them the slightest 
inconvenience, and the Recorder there- 
upon left the Court at half-past 1 o’clock, 
reaching Marlborough Street at a quar- 
ter to 2. He returned to the Court at 
five minutes past 3, and stated that, lest 
his absence should disappoint anyone, 
he would sit on after the usual time of 
5 o’clock, until as late as might be ne- 
cessary. Accordingly, he did sit till be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock, when every case 
listed had been disposed of. I am un- 
able to state whether any witnesses were 
present from a distance; but I am as- 
sured that the Recorder took care that 
they should not suffer any inconvenience 
on his account. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
rise to Order. I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether it is not usual, when 
Questions are passed by, that they 
should be taken at the end of the 
list ? 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to Order, Mr. 
Speaker. I wish to know, Sir, if it is 
usual or customary, when a right hon. 
and learned Gentleman occupying a seat 
on the Treasury Bench is answering a 
Question, that he should be interrupted 
in this manner ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The ordinary course 
is to wait until the other Questions are 
got through. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, was not in his 
place when the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan first rose and asked the Question ; 
and it had been put again when the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman came 
in. I think it would be more convenient 
to wait. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Perhaps 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) will allow me 
to finish my answer. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan asks me whether, for 
the past two years, the Recorder con- 
stantly adjourned to attend bazaars and 
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meetings of Prison Missions, and meet- 
ings in the Christian Union Buildings. 
The fact is, the Recorder has never at- 
tended a bazaar during the last two 
years, either at the Christian Union 
Buildings, or anywhere else. Within 
the past 12 months he has been twice 
in the Christian Union Buildings; but 
not during the sitting of the Court. He 
attended a meeting in the Christian 
Union Buildings this year. I do not 
know the precise date; but it was held 
at 8 o’clock in the evening, and he took 
the chair; and he also attended the 
annual meeting of the Prison Gate Mis- 
sion, but that was in the evening, and 
he certainly never adjourned his Court 
for the purpose; so that the statement 
made is perfectly unfounded. His pre- 
sent practice is to sit until 6, 7, and even 
8 o’clock in the evening, in order to 
finish the cases that are listed, so that 
people from a distance may not be put 
to inconvenience ; and it is his custom, 
also, to appoint a special day for the 
hearing of such cases. I feel bound to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government, in 
any Department of the Public Service, 
have no more faithful, zealous, and up- 
right public servant than the Recorder 
of Dublin. He has devoted his life and 
energies to the discharge of his duties ; 
and I cannot but think it hard that 
statements of this sort should be made 
without the strictest inquiry as to their 
truthfulness. 


ARMY—MESS PLATE. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether a Cir- 
cular Letter was recently sent to all or 
any of the Officers Commanding Regi- 
ments in the United Kingdom, inquiring 
whether any, and, if so, what, steps had 
been taken by the Officers of their re- 
spective regiments to vest their mess 
plate and other property in trustees; 
and, if he can state what action, or in- 
tended action, on the part of the autho- 
rities at the War Office, has led the Offi- 
cers of so many regiments to take this 
step in defence of their private pro- 
perty ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, reports having reached His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge that 
some regiments had transferred their 
plate to trustees unconnected with the 
Army, a letter was written to the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding the Home Dis- 
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trict asking whether such was the case, 
and expressing His Royal Highness’s opi- 
nion as tosuch a transaction. The Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding the Home Dis- 
trict made the inquiry of the regiments 
in his district, which is, I presume, the 
Circular Letter referred to. Two regi- 
ments have, I understand, taken this 
course; but I am not aware of any 
action, or intended action, on the part of 
the authorities which has prompted or 
could justify so irregular a proceeding. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked whether 
this course had only been pursued in the 
Home District, or whether the same Cir- 
cular had been sent to other districts ? 

Tae Maravess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he understood there 
was no Circular; and, as far as he was 
aware, no inquiry had been addressed 
to any but the Home District. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—THE CHOLERA. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he is aware that the district season re- 
ports for the week ending the 15th of 
May show the prevalence of cholera in 
many parts of Bombay; whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the ‘‘Bombay Gazette” of that date 
declares that the disease has assumed 
‘‘serious dimensions in several parts of 
the Bombay Presidency,” and that, 
though the number of officially reported 
deaths from cholera during the week 
was 714— 

‘*This does not represent the total mortality 
from the disease, as, in several cases, the pre- 
sence of cholera is merely mentioned, without 
any particulars being given; ” 
whether, in the Hassick District, there 
has been 260 officially recorded deaths 
from cholera during the week ending 
the 15th May; whether, in the sm 
town of Dhulia, there had been, during 
the same week, 181 recorded cases, and 
no less than 76 deaths; whether, in the 
small town of Coorla, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Bombay, cholera had 
suddenly attacked 63 persons, of whom 
88 died within a few hours or a couple 
of days; and, if special attention has 
been paid to this state of affairs among 
the Native population of Bombay ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, the 
figures quoted in the Question were cor- 
rect. As regards the other parts of the 
Question, he had informed the House 
yesterday that cholera was very pré- 
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valent in the Deccan Districts of Bom- 
bay, though the rest of the Presidency 
was unusually free from disease. The 
way in which the health Returns were 
repared showed that, in comparison 
with the last 15 years, cholera, though 
severe, was not exceptionally virulent. 
He had received information that the 
cholera in the Deccan Districts, the 
serious nature of which there was no 
wish to underrate, was engaging the 
special attention of the Bombay Go- 
vernment. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the statement of the Cairo Corre- 
spondent of the ‘“ Daily News” to- 
day— 

“That he had been able to ascertain that, on 


July 24th, 1,200 deaths took place, whereas the 
official lists gave only 463 ;”’ 


whether no deaths are officially reported 
from towns or villages under 2,000 in- 
habitants; and, if any steps can be 
taken to obtain correct returns of the 
mortality ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, my attention has been called to the 
statement referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and I have already stated in the 
House that deaths no doubt take place 
which are unrecorded ; but itisimpossible, 
asl have already said, to test the accuracy 
of the statements which appear in the 
newspapers from day to day with regard 
to particular localities. The daily re- 
ports received are believed to include 
all deaths, wherever occurring, and 
there appears no means of obtaining 
any Returns more correct than those 
supplied by the competent Department 
of the Egyptian Government. The pre- 
sent is not a favourable opportunity for 
attempting to reform the Statistical De- 
partment of the Egyptian Government, 
which is responsible for these Returns. 
The subject of that Department is men- 
tioned in the despatches presented to 
Parliament. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked if they were 
to understand that the deaths from 
cholera in Egypt might, in reality, be 
three times greater than the number 
given in the official records ? 

_ Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, he could not commit him- 
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self to any numercial statement of that 
kind. All he wished the House to un- 
derstand was, that he did not wish them 
to believe that implicit faith was placed 
on every figure which was published. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — LETTER 
CARRIERS AND THE NEW PAR- 
CELS POST. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Postmaster 
General, Are the rural letter carriers of 
Ireland, under the new parcel post sys- 
tem, to carry 33 pounds weight; and, 
if so, what increase of pay are they to 
get, and how much; how will he deal 
with rural letter carriers on circular 
routes who have from 14 to 16 miles to 
travel in single journeys, and may have 
to carry such weight to the end of their 
walk; what will become of parcels 
awaiting them at different places on 
their route; and, can arrangements be 
made that where vacancies occur in a 
post office, or extra hands are required, 
that rural letter carriers of over ten 
years’ service shall get the preference ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the importance 
of a lettercarrier not being overburdened 
either with parcels or letters is fully re- 
cognized. As bearing on the ques- 
tion of fixing a maximum weight of 
35 lbs., I may mention that the weight, 
including clothes, carried by a soldier, 
when in marching order, is now be- 
tween 54 lbs. and 55 lbs. The pay of 
rural] letter carriers is in all cases ad- 
justed to the amount of work they have 
to perform. There is no rule excluding 
rural letter carriers from appointments 
as town letter carriers, and such appoint- 
ments are not infrequently made; but 
the town letter carrierships are chiefly 
recruited from the telegraph messengers, 
and if it were not for this arrangement 
it would be difficult to find employment 
for the majority of the latter class. 

Mr. HEALY: I would wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, with regard 
to the question of parcels, how many 
days in the year soldiers have to carry 
55 lbs? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The difference, no 
doubt, is very considerable ; but I may 
say that the maximum weight has been 
very carefully considered, and has‘ been 
in operation for a very long time. At 
the same time, instructions have been 
given to the officials to see that the 
Parcels Post in no case interferes with 
the punctual delivery of letters, 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AOTS (COM- 
PULSORY EXAMINATION) — THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE AT PLY- 
MOUTH. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether there is in Plymouth at the 
present moment a member of the Me- 
tropolitan Police appointed for the carry- 
ing out of the Contagious Diseases Acts ; 
and, if so, whether he is under his con- 
trol; whether this officer has received 
instructions not to carry out the provi- 
sions of an Act still in force; from whom 
did he receive those instructions ; and, 
would it be within the power of the 
local authorities to order that officer to 
carry out the Law? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that, properly speaking, 
there was no member of the Metropoli- 
tan Police appointed to carry out the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in Plymouth. 
The only statutory authority for employ- 
ing the Metropolitan Police outside of 
the Metropolitan District was the Act of 
1860. That was an Act for the employ- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police Force 
in Her Majesty’s yards and military 
stations. The present position of the 
Metropolitan Police at Plymouth was 
governed, as he understood it, by the 
Act of 1869. At the request of the local 
authority an Inspector of the Metropoli- 
tan Police was allowed to render assist- 
ance so far as the voluntary submission 
of women was concerned; but not as 
regarded compulsory examination. Of 
course, if the local authorities desired it, 
“38 Metropolitan Police Officers would 
Geet from that duty. In answer to the 
lass part of the Question, he had to say 
that heconceived the Metropolitan Police 
at Plymouth were under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of State, and not of 
the local authority. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—COURT OF CRIMINAL AP- 
PEAL BILL. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether he 
thinks that it is possible, at this period 
of the Session, adequately to discuss in 
ees the Court of Criminal Ap- 

Bill 

Mr. HEALY said, that before the 
Question was answered, he would ask 
if it was competent for the right hon. 
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Canal. 


Gentleman to put such a Question as 
this, which was asking for an opinion as 
to what would be done by the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER, in reply, said, he 
saw nothing irregular in the Question 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not con- 
ceive why they should not proceed with 
the Bill, which was fully discussed on 
the second reading, and which had been 
considered for many days in Committee, 
and by those lawyers who were not 
upon Circuit. He therefore hoped they 
should be able to take it without much 
discussion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, it 
had been so altered in its progress 
through the Standing Committee that 
when it came on for Consideration, as 
amended, he should move that the Order 
be read and discharged. 


SUEZ CANAL—CORRUPTNESS OF THE 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether complaints have been made by 
British shipowners that the local ad- 
ministration of the Suez Canal is par- 
tial and corrupt; and, whether the 
Commanders of British ships are fre- 
quently compelled, under risk of serious 
interruption to their passage of the 
Canal, to give douceurs and bribes to 
the officials ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I hope 
the House—I would almost venture to 
hope that the hon. Member, upon reflec- 
tion—will feel that this is a Question 
which it is hardly generous—indeed, I 
may say, hardly even fair—to put on the 
Paper in its present form. The hon. 
Member makes, or rather insinuates, an 
accusation, which is the most serious and 
offensive that could possibly be brought 
against officials in responsible situations, 
and he does this without giving any par- 
ticulars whatsoever. He does not indi- 
cate the names of the persons whom he 
desires to accuse, and does not specify 
the particular acts of which he accuses 
them. All I can say in answer to the 
Question is, that I have not myself re- 
ceived any official information bearing 
upon this matter, and I am informed by 
Sir Rivers Wilson that the British 
Directors of the Suez Canal have not 
received any complaints of the kind; 
but I am also requested to say that, if 
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the hon. Member will put me in posses- 
sion of any particular charges, which he 
thinks he can bring against any par- 
ticular official, they shall be thoroughly 
sifted by the British Directors. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has seen the report upon the 
demands — unfair demands — made on 
British ships passing through the Suez 
Canal, issued by the gentleman who has 
for many years been agent for the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company there; and 
I shall bring to his notice the report, if 
he has not seen it. It appeared in The 
Times some days ago. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: You 
said ‘‘ partial and corrupt.’’ 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
the demand of a bribe for the passage 
of a ~ through the Canal is not cor- 
rupt 

Brn WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
the hon. Member is prepared to bring 
evidence that such a bribe has been de- 
manded, he ought to bring that evidence 
forward, and not insinuate it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to explain that I asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether complaints had been made to 
him of this practice, and that was a per- 
fectly legitimate and usual Question. I 
have not yet understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to deny that no complaints 
have been made. Whether that be so 
or not, I will, at the earliest opportunity 
that may be afforded me, bring before 
the House the evidence on which I base 
this Question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding upon 
the matter, I beg to state that I have 
denied most distinctly that any com- 

laints have been brought before me. 
Pir. AsumeaD - Barttetr: You said 
official.] I have heard vague gossip 
very much in the nature of the Question 
of the hon. Member. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES—THE 
FORTUNE BAY DISPUTE— 
COMPENSATION. 

Sm MIOHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he can explain why 
a Vote for £11,246, out of the sum of 
£15,000 paid by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the United States in June 1881, 
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as compensation for acts of violence 
committed by Newfoundland fishermen 
in Fortune Bay and other places, has 
been included in the Supplementary 
Estimates; whether the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies did not 
inform the House in October last that 
the Government of Newfoundland had 
agreed to propose a Vote to the Colonial 
Legislature for the amount so paid; 
and, on what ground it is proposed to 
impose on the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom the payment of compensation 
for acts of this nature committed by 
the inhabitants of a self - governing 
Colony ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman asks for explanation of 
a Vote about to be submitted in Com- 
mittee of Supply. That is somewhat 
inconvenient, if not unprecedented, as 
the answer necessarily involves state- 
ments of facts and arguments, most of 
which are subjects of controversy. The 
state of the case, shortly, is this—The 
sum of £15,000 was settled in diplomatic 
communications between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of the United 
States. Of this amount, £150 was ap- 
portioned to Canada, and has been re- 
paid, and the remainder was claimed 
from Newfoundland. The Governor, in 
compliance with the promise of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), duly 
brought the question of repayment be- 
fore his Ministers on the meeting of the 
new Legislature this spring, but was 
advised by them that there was no hope 
of obtaining a Vote for the full amount, 
the inhabitants of Newfoundland having 
throughout strongly protested that they 
were not justly liable for any payment, 
and that the utmost he could hope to 
obtain was the sum of $17,300, being 
the value put by a local Judge upon the 
damages actually inflicted by the New- 
foundlanders. Upon full consideration, 
Her Majesty’s Government decided to 
accept that sum in discharge of their 
claim, and it has already been received 
here. As I have intimated, the people 
of Newfoundland have always disputed 
their liability, and it must be remem- 
bered that the amount paid was settled 
without consultation with their Govern- 
ment; and in reference to the last Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, I must 
remind him that we have practically no 
means of compelling payment by a self- 
governing Colony. 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
gave Notice that he should oppose the 
Vote when it was proposed in Committee 
of Supply. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND asked whe- 
ther Papers would be laid on the Table, 
containing the Correspondence, before 
the Vote came on ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, if 
the hon. Member moved for them, he 
had no doubt they would be presented. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON TONNAGE. 

Sir JOHN JENKINS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Government is prepared to adopt 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Tonnage to put an end to the gross 
anomalies between the measurement and 
carrying capacity of steamships in the 
future ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have con- 
sidered and highly appreciate the valu- 
able Report of the Royal Commission 
on Tonnage; and I am inclined, speak- 
ing generally, to agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. My 
hon. Friend (Sir John Jenkins) will 
see that pressure of other work has ren- 
dered it quite impossible to deal with 
the question during the present Session. 
I hope it may be possible next year to 
deal with the whole subject of the law 
affecting merchant shipping ; and, if so, 
this matter of tonnage will be one of 
the points which will come up for con- 
sideration. 


METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 1871—THE 
GRAND JUNCTION WATERWORKS 
COMPANY. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
notice recently issued by the Grand 
Junction Waterworks Company, re- 
quiring householders to put additional 
values, covers, guard hoses, &c., in their 
houses; and, whether those additions 
will not cause heavy outlay to the house- 
holders of the Metropolis, while, at the 
same time, preventing them from clear- 
ing out their cisterns or flushing the 
drains so easily as they can do under 

ah oe system ? 
. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Board have obtained a copy of the notice 
which has been issued by the Grand 
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Junction Waterworks Company. The 
Company, in view of a continuous water 
supply, have required that each supply- 
pipe shall have a screw-down stop-valve, 
and that the valve, if fixed underground, 
shall have a proper cover and guard 
box—not guard hose. These fittings 
are essential under a system of constant 
supply, which the Board desires to see 
adopted generally; and the requirements 
of the notice are in strict accordance 
with the regulations made under the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871. The valve, 
&c., cannot, as it appears to the Board, 
in any way prevent the cleaning out of 
cisterns and the flushing of drains, and 
the expense of providing them is but 
small. 


INDIA (MILITARY EXPENDITURE) — 
THE BRITISH COMMISSION AT 
SIMLA. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he would state the names of the British 
Commission which sat at Simla more 
than two years ago to consider the Mili- 
tary expenditure of India; whether it is 
true that the Report recommended the 
abolition of separate Stafis in the Bom- 
bay and Madras armies, and other large 
reductions in the Military expenditure ; 
whether such Report has yet been pub- 
lished ; and, if not, what has caused the 
delay in doing so; and, whether he has 
any Objection to lay it upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, that 
the Simla Army Commission was com- 
posed of Sir Ashley Eden, Mr. Bernard, 
Sir Frederick Roberts, Sir Peter Lums- 
den, General Phayre, General O’Connor, 
Colonel Baker, Colonel Macgregor, and 
Major Newmarket. They recommended 
the abolition of the Commander-in-Chief 
in the Madras and Bombay districts, 
with their Staffs, and the substitution, 
for the present three Commanders-in- 
Chief in India, of one Commander-in- 
Chief and four Lieutenant Generals, each 
with a separate Staff, complete in all 
departments. That change would not 
cause any reduction of expenditure; 
but other changes recommended would 
have that result. Some of those changes 
had been carried out, as explained last 
year by the Secretary of State for War. 
The Report had not been published, 
because no final decision had been ar- 
rived at. He hoped to include a fu 
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account of this matter in his official 
Statement on the Indian Budget. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— THE 
COMPULSORY CLAUSES — ENFORCE. 
MENT IN THE SEAPORTS. 

Lorv EUSTACE CEOCIL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and of the great increase of disease that 
has taken place in our seaport towns, as 
well as the abandonment by the Govern- 
ment of all legislation upon the subject 
this year, he canassure the House that, 
as far as lies in the power of the Go- 
vernment, police assistance shall be 

iven, as heretofore, to enforce the Law ; 
and that, pending future legislation, the 
health and efficiency of our Army and 

Navy shall not suffer by the depart- 

mental negligence of the Executive 

during the Recess ? 

Caprain PRICE asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he is not aware that 
itis not only the health and efficiency 
of the Army and Navy, but the morality 
of those towns which were heretofore pro- 
tected, that is suffering to an alarming 
extent, owing to the withdrawal of the 
provision for compulsory examination ; 
that, in fact, there are hundreds of 
young girls and women on the streets 
of those towns who dare not have car- 
ried on their immoral trade had the Acts 
been in force ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was aware that the restrictions of the 
Acts, whatever they were, operated upon 
the population of the places subject to 
the Acts as well as on the troops who 
might constitute the garrison of those 

laces; but if the assertion which the 
on. and gallant Member (Captain 

Price) conveyed in his Question were 

correct, it appeared to him (Mr. Glad- 

stone) that it raised another question— 
as to whether the attention of the police 
had been properly directed to that state 
of facts, for they would have power to 
deal with such abuses as they arose. In 
answer to the noble Lord opposite (Lord 

Eustace Cecil), he had to say that he 

had consulted with his noble Friend the 

Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 

quess of Hartington) ; and he was of opi- 

nion, with his noble Friend, that the 
time which had elapsed since the Reso- 
lution eo the compulsory provisions 
of the Act was adopted by the House 
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did not disclose a state of things suffi- 
cient to warrant the Government in ar- 
riving at any positive conclusion, or in 
undertaking to announce any particular 
course of action. Comparing the increase 
which had taken place in subjected and 
non-subjected districts, the utmost effect 
which might be attributed to the sus- 
pension was that, of a strength of 40,000, 
there had been 27 additional admissions 
per week. Without further information 
as to the stations from which troops had 
lately come—Egypt, for instance—it was 
impossible to say how much disease was 
to be ascribed to the change which had 
been made. Some part of the increase, 
however, might be explained by the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the removal of 
troops to different places. He would not, 
therefore, give an assurance that the 
same practice would have been adopted 
if the Resolution had not been passed. 
With respect to the last Question of the 
noble Lord, undoubtedly there would be 
no departmental negligence during the 
Recess on the part of the Executive. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked whe- 
ther the Government would allow local 
authorities, upon application, to have the 
assistance of the Metropolitan Police? 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked that Notice 
might be given of the Question. 


HARBOUR AT DOVER—CONVICT 
LABOUR. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he is in a position to lay upon the 
Table Plans and Estimates of the pro- 
posed Harbour at Dover to be carried 
out by convict labour, in a form to en- 
able the House to form a judgment upon 
the scheme, before a Vote is taken for 
the Convict Prison to be built at Dover ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT, in 
reply, said, that Papers had already 
been supplied to the House, which gave 
the plans and estimates for the proposed 
harbour. What the Government pro- 
= was, to build a prison by convict 
abour. That would take three years 
to complete, before the harbour works 
would S commenced; and, therefore, 
during that period there wouid be time 
for re-considering and carefully ' going 
over the plans and estimates for the har- 
bour. He only mentioned that, because 
it must not be taken for granted that 
the plans and estimates were absolutely 
and finally conclusive. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH asked what 
course the Government intended to pur- 
sue should the harbour be found almost 
impossible of construction at Dover ? 

tm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that could not be taken for 
granted. Of course, the Government 
relied on their scientific advisers. As 
their advisers thought it to be possible, 
the Government had founded the plans 
on that advice. 


SUEZ CANAL—PRIOR CLAIM TO EXCLU- 
SIVE POWERS OF M. DE LESSEPS. 
Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 

of the Treasury, Whether he will lay 

upon the Table the documents showing 
that, in 1872 (that is, when the right 
hon. Gentleman was at the head of the 

Government), a claim was made to a 

larger monopoly by M. de Lesseps than 

that lately claimed by him ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Paper to which he referred in 
the debate of the previous evening would 
be laid upon the Table. He wished, at 
the same time, to say that the claim of 
M. de Lesseps in 1872 did not arise out 
of any transaction between him and the 
British Government; nor was it a claim 
of which the Government had any 
official cognizance. It came to their 
knowledge as a matter of information 
merely, as regarded communications that 
were taking place in Egypt, and between 
M. de Lesseps and the Khedive. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state how it came to the 
knowledge of the Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Papers will 
show that much better, I think, than I 
can. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
DUBLIN MURDERS TRIAL — THE 
ASSASSINATION OF CAREY, THE 
INFORMER. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked, 
Whether the accounts in the papers 
about the assassination of Carey, the 
informer, are true ; and, whether he was 
at the time of his death under police 
protection ; if not, when that protection 
ceased as far as he was concerned ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I will give the right hon. Gentleman all 
the information I possess. The Govern- 
ment have received no direct informa- 
tion themselves about this matter, nor 
could they have done so; but the agent 
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of Messrs. Currie, the owners of the 
steam vessels plying to the Oape of 
Good Hope, communicated to me yes- 
terday afternoon the following tele- 
gram :— 

‘* James Carey, Irish informer, shot dead on 
board the Melrose, 29th July, by passenger 
named O’Donnell,’’ 

That is all the information I possess on 
the subject. I have no knowledge of 
the protection afforded to Carey by the 
7 that being a matter for the Irish 

olice. 

: Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Can 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland state 
anything on the subject ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have no 
information upon the matter ; but I will 
to-morrow see the gentleman who is re- 
sponsible for the police, or hear from 
him fully ; and I will see if the informa- 
tion is of a nature which I can commu- 
nicate to the House. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—COURSE OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS. 

MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sm MASSEY LOPES asked, Whe- 
ther, in view of the numerous Notices of 
opposition to the National Debt Bill, 
that important measure will be brought 
forward at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion ; if so, when? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Govern- 
ment adhere to the intention which was 
explained by me ona former day, not 
very long ago, that, although this Bill 
is certainly an important Bill, and al- 
though it is true that several hon. Mem- 
bers have given Notice of their intention 
to oppose it, yet, in our view, the ques- 
tion raised in the Bill is a simple one. 
We do not look upon it as a Bill in 
relation to which it is likely that a great 
number of questions of detail will arise ; 
and, therefore, conceiving it to be very 
closely connected with the efficiency and 
healthiness of, our financial system, we 
feel it our duty to take the judgment of 
the House upon it. I should hope that 
the Bill will be submitted for second 
reading on Tuesday next, placing it 
absolutely or substantially as the first 
Order. I may state that on Thursday 
we propose to proceed with Supply, 
taking the remaining English and Scotch 
Votes in Class II. and the Votes in Class 
III. on Law and Police; and likewise, 
if we can, taking the Scotch Education 
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Vote. Weshall also propose to proceed 
with Suppl on Mon ay ond Thursday 
next week. We shall give sufficient 
Notice of the Votes then to be taken. 
To-night, we expect to dispose of the 
Report of the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill, and of what remains to 
be done in Committee on the Scotch Bill. 
In that case, I come to deal with the 
Business for to-morrow (Wednesday). 
At present, that Business is menaced by 
the barrier of a discussion, which would 
undoubtedly be one of great importance, 
upon a Motion of the hon. Member for 
Banbury (Mr. B. Samuelson) in relation 
to a new Standing Order affecting rates on 
railways. That opens a subject so wide 
that it is quite evident that it will excite 
a lively interest on the part of the nume- 
rous Gentlemen in the House connected 
with the various railways of the country, 
and I own I think that, if it came to be 
launched, it would be impossible, in the 
limited number of hours assigned, to 
make practical progress, or to obtain a 
judgment of the House upon the Stand- 
ing Order. Taking that fact into view, 
and likewise the urgency of proceeding 
with Legislative Business, I am disposed 
to make an appeal to my hon. Friend, 
and to express the hope that he will feel 
himself justified in not pressing that 
subject to-morrow, but in waiting for a 
more convenient season for bringing it 
under the consideration of the House. 
I would also make a similar appeal to 
the hon. Member for Preston opposite 
(Mr. Tomlinson), that he would likewise 
be inclined to combine with my hon. 
Friend in allowing the House to deal 
with Legislative Business. Ifthat should 
be the case, and ifthe two Agricultural 
Holdings Bills pass their present stage 
to-night, my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Sir William Harcourt) will to-morrow 
proceed to submit, for second reading, 
the Local Government (Scotland) Bill, 
and take the judgment of the House on 
that subject. It will be followed, in case 
it should not occupy the whole day, by 
ey eneenny Registration (Ireland) 

1, 

Smrr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he hoped that the Prime Minister would 
invert the order announced yesterday, 
and takethe Report onthe Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill before the Report on the Bankruptcy 
Bill. It was important that the former 
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measure should be proceeded with while 
the House was still full. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment would consider the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the best 
of their ability, and he would announce, 
on an early day, the conclusion at which 
they might arrive. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would remind the Prime Minister that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had promised a great many Amendments 
on the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill to meet the 
views of hon. Members in all parts of 
the House, and it was desirable that 
these should be considered while the at- 
tendance was full. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
ask the Prime Minister, with reference 
to the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill, whether, under no circumstances, 
it would be taken that night ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman not to assume that, supposing 
they were fortunate enough to dispose 
of the two Agricultural Holdings Bills 
in sufficient time that night, the Go- 
vernment should not take the Local Go- 
vernment (Scotland) Bill. 

Sir JOHN HAY: After what hour 
will it not be taken ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT : Half- 
past 12 o’clock. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
when it was intended to bring on the 
Vote for Major Baring’s salary ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
could not state absolutely now ; but the 
Government had the matter in view for 
an early day. 

Mr. RAIKES asked, what Business 
would be taken on Friday; and, whe- 
ther there was to be a Morning Sitting 
on that day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
there were Votes relating to the Trans- 
vaal and to Egypt, which must have 
precedence of further Votes for the 
Army. He thought the time had come 
when the Government might ask the 
House for the whole of Friday, and, 
possibly, for Saturday Sittings; but he 
would refer to that matter again in a 
day or two, when it might be necessary 
to include Saturdays in their calcula- 
tions. He was reluctant to include 
next Friday, simply on the ground that 
the first Notice on the Paper for that 
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day was one impugning the conduct and 
policy of his noble Friend the Viceroy 
of India (the Marquess of Ripon), and 
he would not like to make any request 
to the House which would seem to 
imply, on the part of the Government, 
any unwillingness that a subject of that 
kind should come under the notice of 
the House. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that a strong protest was 
entered against Saturday Sittings, at 
the time when the House was asked to 
give greater facilities to the Government 
for the despatch of Business, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, recognizing the 
great inconvenience of such Sittings, 
intimated that there would come a time, 
with the end of the Session plainly in 
view, when it might be expedient to 
have Saturday Sittings, rather than add 
a few days to the length of the Session. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
would not ask for Saturday Sittings 
until he was in a position to tell the 
House when he expected the Session 
would end. In the spirit of the under- 
standing then come to, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to tell the House now 
what was the earliest possible day when 
he expected the Session to close? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
absolutely admit the perfect accuracy of 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; still, it was not very far from 
correct. It was quite true he was de- 
sirous to postpone, as long as possible, 
the date for making an application so 
disagreeable as that of Saturday Sit- 
tings. He had not, in fact, yet made 
the application. It was only what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Raikes) that made him refer to the sub- 
ject; but, when he did make the appli- 
cation, he would state all that appeared 
to him to bear on the case. 


In reply to Mr. Pemserton, 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, that 
after the appeal which had been made 
to him by the Prime Minister, he would 
not bring forward the Standing Order 
which stood in his name to-morrow ; but 
he begged to give Notice that he would 
do so early next Session. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that, under 
the circumstances, he would not to-mor- 
row propose the Standing Order of which 
he had given Notice. 


Ur. Gladstone 
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EGYPT—HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he can 
give the House any information as to 
the health of our troops in Egypt; and, 
whether the statement is true which ap- 
pearsin the newspapers, that one-seventh 
of the men attacked with cholera die 
from the disease ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, with the leave of the House, I will 
réad a short telegram I received, before 
coming down to the House, from the 
General commanding in Egypt. It is 
dated this day, and says— 

‘*The general health of the troops “=. 

Type of cholera less virulent at Cairo. Cases 
under treatment more hopeful.” 
That is all I have received to-day. As 
I have before stated, all the figures and 
names are communicated to the news- 
papers as soon as they are received. A 
telegram, containing the nominal Return 
of deaths, arrived yesterday, after the 
meeting of the House, which appears in 
to-day’s newspapers. I cannot answer 
off-hand ; but I do not think the state- 
ment is accurate that one-seventh of the 
men attacked with cholera die from it. 


PARLIAMENT—THE STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether, and when, he in- 
tends to submit to the House the Reso- 
lution on the subject of devolution— 
that is to say, on the subject of Grand 
Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
thought he had explained the intention 
of the Government with regard to the 
matter, at some length on a former oc- 
casion. What it was he would state 
very briefly—namely, that while this 
subject had in their eyes assumed an 
even increased importance from the ex- 
perience of the present Session, they did 
not think the time or the circumstances 
convenient for making a proposal, and, 
consequently, they had decided to ad- 
journ the consideration of the subject 
until next year. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
INFORMER WALSH. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether the in- 
former Walsh, of whom Baron Dowse 
remarked— 
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“A worse specimen of humanity, if the word 
humanity could be applied to such a person, 
never in the whole course of my experience, 
which I am sorry to say is rather long, have I 
met with than this man Walsh. The jury 
should be careful before they believe the evi- 
dence of such a man,”’ 


has been rewarded by the Crown; if so, 
out of what fund; on what portion of 
the Estimates will his remuneration be- 
come a charge; how much money he has 
been paid ; whether he gave information 
before or after his arrest; and, if it is 
intended to employ him as a witness at 
any future trial ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, 
said, he had already answered the 
first part of the Question. This man 
was arrested on the 7th of January, 1882, 
and discharged on the 27th February, 
1882. It was not until the month of 
February, 1883, that he gave any in- 
formation on the subject on which he 
was examined afterwards. He was in 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, at that time, 
and brought to Ireland; and, up to the 
present time, he was supported as any 
other witness would be; but he had re- 
ceived no money whatever in the nature 
of reward or otherwise. He (the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland) was not aware 
of any circumstances under which he 
would be examined in another case by 
the Crown, although he could not say 
that circumstances would not arise to 
render that necessary. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—EXTEN- 
SION OF THE HOURS OF ADMISSION 
AND LIGHTING. 


Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked the 
honourable Member for Cumberland, 
as one of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, Whether any steps have been 
taken so as to light the Gallery as to 
enable it to remain open to the public 
until ten o’clock at night every week-day 
throughout the year, in accordance with 
the requisition very numerously signed 
by Members of this House, and for- 
warded to the Trustees at the Session 
before last ? 

Mr. GEORGE HOWARD, in reply, 
said, that the Trustees had not as yet 
taken any steps to meet his hon. Friend’s 
demand. They were, however, anxiously 
considering the matter, and had made in- 
quiries as to the safety and efficiency of 
electric lighting, and they were informed 
that, in both respects, improvements were 
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likely to be made. They had, therefore, 
thought it advisable, as far as yet, not 
to take any steps on the matter ; and he 
might say that they were anxious to 
avail themselves of any suggestions on 
the subject, so far as they did not in- 
volve any risk of injury to the pictures. 
They had observed what had been done in 
lighting the Museum at South Ken- 
sington. The last time he went there 
he found that the electric light had sud- 
denly gone out in the Library. Any 
unfortunate confusion that might have 
resulted was prevented at South Ken- 
sington by the use of gas lamps; but 
that was a resource not open to the 
Trustees at the National Gallery. Gas 
would be very damaging to the pictures. 
Though the glazing of the pictures pro- 
ceeded very steadily, it would be impos- 
sible to give a wholesale order for glaz- 
ing, for the pictures required careful 
cleaning before they were glazed. If 
the Gallery was opened at night, it was 
feared, from the neighbourhood in which 
it was situated, that the rooms would be 
crowded by persons who did not go there 
for study. The case of South Kensing- 
ton was not analagous, because that 
place was not near Leicester Square. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS — 
GRATUITIES TO WIDOWS AND FA- 
MILIES ON DECEASE. 


Mr. M. BROOKS (for Mr. Beturne- 
HAM) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, If Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
expediency of making some provision 
by way of gratuity for the widows and 
children of such Irish National Teachers 
as have served under the Board for a 
long period, and have continued to dis- 
charge their duties up to death ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I do not 
think I can hold out any prospect of 
such an arrangement; but it is a ques- 
tion rather for the consideration of the 
Treasury than of the Irish Government. 
At present, there is something like a 
fixedsum distributed among the teachers, 
upon which no additional charge could 
be imposed. Therefore, unless there was 
a balance from that sum, there could be 
no fund available for the gratuities re- 
ferred to in the Question. Even, how- 
ever, if there was a surplus, legislation 
would be required. It must be remem- 
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" bered that Irish National School teachers 
are not in a different position in this re- 
spect from civil servants of the Crown. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST. 


Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether orders 
have been given to the Letter-carriers 
in some districts to provide themselves 
with a horse and cart, to enable them to 
carry parcels; and, if so, whether any 
money is to be found by the Govern- 
ment for the purchase of these vehicles ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, when it has 
been necessary to convert a walking 
into a mounted service, the practice has 
always been for the letter-carrier to pro- 
vide the horse and cart, the Department 
making him a weekly allowance. That 
practice it is intended to continue when 
the parcels post is in operation. In those 
cases, and they very seldom occur, where 
it is found that a letter-carrier is unable 
or unwilling to provide a horse and cart, 
care is always taken to find him some 
employment elsewhere. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—oO 0 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Bru 272.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION. 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Clause 5 (Reservation as to existing 
and future contracts of tenancy). 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL moved, as 
an Amendment, to leave out the clause, 
in order to substitute the following new 
clause :— 


“‘ Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
eement for tenancy, or any other agreement 
subsisting between him and his landlord, a ten- 
ant may give notice, in the manner provided by 
this Act, of his intention to claim compensation 
under this Act, as though an agreement were 
subsisting between them, and thereupon all the 
Clauses contained herein as to compensation 
shall apply between such landlord and tenant, 
and all questions as to compensation shall be 
settled in manner provided by this Act, and the 
agreement for tenancy, or any other agreement 
existing between the landlo and tenant, shall, 
so far as any question in respect of compensa- 
tion between such landlord and tenant is affected 
thereby, unless the tenant shall make his claim 
thereunder, to the exclusion of the mode of 


Mr. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
compensation contained in this Act, become and 
be rete St wes and of no effect: Provided 





always, + where, under any of the provi- 
sions of any such subsisting agreement of ten- 
ancy, the landlord has made any payment or 
outlay, or has given to the tenant any other 
valuable consideration in respect of the said 
tenancy, and the tenant shall, notwithstanding 
such agreements, give notice for compensation 
under this Act, such landlord may give notice 
of counter-claim in respect of any such payment 
or outlay, or other valuable consideration, in the 
manner prescribed in this Act.’’ 


New Clause (Notice by tenant to claim 
compensation, )—( Mr. Staveley Hill,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he objected to the proposed clause, as 
being a distinct alteration of the Bill 
for the worse. The Bill proposed that it 
should rest with the Law Courts, if they 
chose, to set aside an agreement entered 
into between two parties; but what his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) proposed was to leave it open to 
one of the parties to set aside the agree- 
ment without the intervention of a Law 
Oourt at all. He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) was astonished at such a pro- 
posal coming from the hon. and learned 
Member, and hoped he would not press 
it to a Division. It would be most unfair 
to give one party to an agreement the 
option of setting it aside after he had 
taken advantage of its provisions. 

Mr. DODSON said, that he had no- 
thing to add to what had been so well 
expressed by his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), further than to 
say that he could not support the clause, 
which would render all agreements be- 
tween landlords and tenants so much 
waste paper. Tho clause, as proposed, 
would apply not only to agreements 
under Clause 5, but to present, past, and 
future agreements. The effect would be 
that no one would enter into an agree- 
ment at all, because either party would 
have the right to violate the agreement 
when he chose. He hoped the clause 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY considered the 
proposal a reasonable one. It was de- 
sirable that a landlord and tenant should 
be allowed to make a private agreement, 
as the landlord might give the tenant 
better terms than were proposed under 
the Bill. But, while that was provided 
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by the clause, care was taken that the 
tenant under such an agreement should 
not have less compensation than was 
provided under the Bill. He could not 
see any hardship in the landlord and 
tenant having power to contract, so that 
the tenant should have the power to ob- 
tain compensation either under the Bill, 
or under his private agreement. Hon. 
Members, therefore, ought to accept the 
clause. It was an Amendment which he 
was sure was greatly desired, and would 
be welcomed by and meet with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the tenant 
farmers of England as one that would 
do away with many causes of disputes 
and misunderstandings. For that reason, 
if his hon. and learned Friend went to a 
Division, he should support him. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
whole of Clause 5 was open to great 
objection, and'he therefore hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 


- (Mr. Staveley Hill) would take a Divi- 


sion on the question. There was an 
opinion outside the House, and one 
which would be strengthened by the 
course adopted in reference to the 
Amendment, that an understanding had 
been arrived at between the two Front 
Benches to defeat all Amendments, like 
the one under notice, which would tend 
to make the Bill a good one; and, in 
his opinion, the effect had been to pre- 
vent its being made as efficient as was 
desired by the country. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was surprised and disappointed to 
find that when an improvement was 
suggested from the other side of the 
House it should receive so little con- 
sideration from the Government. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Staveley Hill) would go 
to a Division. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL explained 
that it was the intention of his clause to 
apply to all agreements existing or in 
the future. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 63; Noes 
255: Majority 192.—(Div. List, No. 
248.) 

Clause 1 (General right of tenant: to 
compensation). 

On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, Amend- 


ment made, in page 1, line 9, before 
“Schedule,” insert ‘‘ First.’’ 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, in moving, as 
an Amendment, to insert, in line 14, after 
‘‘tenant,”? the words “entitled to the 
benefit of the improvement,” said, he 
proposed it with the object of making 
the standard of valuation as clear as 
possible for the benefit of country valu- 
ators. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, after the word ‘‘ tenant,” to insert 
the words “entitled to the benefit of 
improvement.” —( Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he could not 
accept the Amendment, which he thought 
would make the clause less plain than it 
was, and would give rise to entangle- 
ments. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DUCKHAM, in moving, as an 
Amendment, the omission, in page 1, line 
14, of the following Provisoes which had 
been inserted at the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) when the Bill was 
in Committee :—namely, 

“Provided always, that in respect of those 
improvements. for which the consent of the 
landlord is not required, the amount of compen- 
sation shall in no case exceed the amount of out- 
lay incurred by the tenant: Provided also, that 
in estimating the value of any improvements in 
Part I of the schedule hereto, there shall not 
be taken into account anything that may be 
due to the inherent capabilities of the soil,’’ 
said, the principle of the Bill was that 
the compensation should be measured by 
the value of the improvements to the 
incoming tenant, and he rose for the 
purpose of suggesting to the House that 
the Bill should be restored to the form 
in which it was introduced by the Go- 
vernment. During the passage of the 
Bill through Committee, two Amend- 
ments were carried, which, in his opi- 
nion, were extremely detrimental to the 
interests of the tenant farmers. The 
first of these Amendments, which limited 
the amount of compensation to the out- 
lay of the tenant, was altogether con- 
trary to the principle of the measure, 
and since it had been carried it had been 
condemned by numerous meetings of 
agriculturists and by the agricultural 
newspapers. Mr. Clare Sewell Read 
wrote last week that by far the most 
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mischievous Amendment was that of the 
hon. Member for Hertford. .[ Cries of 
“ Agreed!” and ‘‘Divide!””] He was 
sorry that hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
represented counties throughout Eng- 
land should be so impatient that they 
could not hear him give the opinions 
of such a practical farmer as Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read. He trusted the House 
would consider the propriety of elimi- 
nating these two prejudicial Amendments 
from the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘ tenant,’’ to the end of Clause 1. 
—(Hr. Duckham.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Provided always, That’ stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he would suggest 
that his question would be better dis- 
cussed on an Amendment which stood in 
his (Mr. Dodson’s) name on the Paper. 
He would, therefore, ask his hon. Friend 
the Member for Herefordshire (Mr. 
Duckham) to withdraw his Amendment 
in order to allow him (Mr. Dodson) to 
move his. He thought that would be 
the more convenient and more intel- 
ligible course, and by it an opportunity 
would be afforded to the hon. Gentleman 
of practically voting for his own pro- 
posal. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he could not 
do that, because the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman would only make 
abad matter worse. He felt so strongly 
on the subject that he would certainly 
go to a Division. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would also appeal to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Duckham) to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. He would point out to him that 
while he did so, he would still have an 
opportunity of supporting it by voting 
against the Amendment to be brought 
forward by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dodson). 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that being so, 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DODSON, in moving the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name—namely, 
to leave out the words— 

‘In respect of those improvements for which 
the consent of the landlord is not required, the 
amount of such compensation shall in no case 
exceed the amount of outlay incurred by the 


Mr, Duckham 
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tenant: Provided also, that in estimating the 
value of any improvements in Part I the 
schedule hereto there shall not be taken into 
account anything that may be due to the in. 
herent capabilities of the soil,” 

and to insert the following words :— 


“Tn estimating the value of any improve. 
ment in Parts 1 and 2 of the First Schedule 
thereto, there shall not be taken into account ag 
part of the improvement made by the tenant, 
what is justly due to the inherent capabilities of 
the soil,” 
said, the Government had accepted the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) as an excess 
of caution ; for, while they did not con- 
sider it in any way necessary as explana- 
tory of the meaning and intention of the 
clause, they had consented to adopt it as 
a further safeguard against the landlord 
being charged for improvements which 
the tenant had really not made. At the 
same time, they had kept themselves free 
to alter the phraseology, and he had told 
the right hon. Baronet that they should, 
if necessary, take the liberty of consi- 
dering whether the words of his Amend- 
ment would admit of improvement. The 
Government considered the words of the 
right hon. Baronet. too indefinite—they 
might be construed! as. indicating a bias 
against the tenant, and as directing the 
valuers, in case of doubt, to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the owner. 
Accordingly, the Amendment had been 
drawn up which he was now moving. 
They were in this clause only laying 
down the principle by which the valuers 
were to be guided, and were not laying 
down hard-and-fast rules. The words 
he now proposed were also necessarily 
rather vague ; still, he thought they were 
more precise than those in the Bill, and, 
therefore, he moved their insertion. As 
to the words limiting the amount of com- 
pensation to be given to the tenant by 
the amount of his outlay, he should not 
delay the House by giving reasons for 
their omission, for it almost appeared to 
him that it was only necessary to state 
the proposition they involved in plain 
words, in order to make it apparent that 
it was not a fundamentally fair or just 
proposition. It practically said that if 
a tenant made improvements, though he 
might receive less, he was never to re- 
ceive more than the amount of the out- 
lay. That would exclude the skill 
shown by the tenant in executing the 
work wisely and successfully. There 
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were many improvements that: did not 
begin to yield a profit: fora number of 
years, such as liming, the planting of 
orchards, the laying out of gardens, and 
the laying down of land in grass. 
drains had been well laid, so that they 
would last a long time, the tenant might 
not derive benefit for three or four 
years; they might be as good when he 
left as on the day they were made; the 
price of labour and materials might have 
risen in the interval, and he was en- 
titled to consideration for the increase in 
the value of the improvement he had 
made. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A.J. Balfour), 
which provided that the compensation 
should not exceed the outlay of the 
tenant, had been voted for under a mis- 
apprehension, many hon. Members hav- 
ing left the House in the belief that the 
question it raised had been finally dis- 
posed of by the Division immediately 
preceding. Moreover, since then the 
Government had agreed to adopt that 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for East Gloucestershire. The measure 
of value was, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, the only sound one. It was 
a right and true measure, and fair to 
all concerned. He moved the present 
Amendment, with the view of restoring 
the Bill as regarded value to the ori- 
ginal principle on which it was based, 
and at the same time of accepting loyally 
the Amendment of the right hon. Ba- 
_ the Member for East Gloucester- 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, to leave out all the words 
after the word “‘that,”’ to the end of Clause 1, 
in order to insert the words “in estimating the 
value of any improvement in Parts 1 and 2 of 
the First Schedule hereto, there shall not be 
taken into account as part of the improvement 
made by the tenant, what is justly due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil.’”? — (Mr. 
Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
Cpe to be left out stand part of the 

ill.”? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
did not wish to interfere as regarded 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach); but, as the 
Amendment which had just been moved 
practically contradicted one which he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) was successful in 
carrying in Oommittee, he wished to 
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offer one or two observations upon: it. 
It was not out of any particular love 
for his Amendment that he objected to 
the Government re-opening a question 


If | which had been discussed and decided 


in a large and fully attended Committee ; 
but he would warn them that in doing 
so they were setting an example which 
they must not be surprised if they 
found it taken advantage of in other 
quarters, and used against themselves. 
The Amendment now proposed divided 
itself into two parts—the first omitted 
the words which he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
introduced into the Bill; and the second 
introduced a modification of the words 
suggested by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire. As 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster seemed to be 
of opinion that many hon. Members 
would not have voted for his (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour’s) Amendment had they known 
that the right hon. Baronet’s was sub- 
sequently to be introduced, he was con- 
strained to say that, while he approved 
of it as far as it went, the latter did not, 
in his opinion, quite meet the situation. 
What were the inherent capabilities of 
the soil, and how were they to be de- 
fined? No doubt, the intentions of the 
Government and of the right hon. 
Baronet were excellent ; but how would 
the clause, as they proposed to amend 
it, work in practice? For instance, a 
railway might be made in the neighbour- 
hood of afarm. Would the increased 
value of the farm, in consequence of 
that improvement. go to the landlord or 
to the tenant? He believed that the 
Government would acknowledge that it 
should go to the landlord; but it could 
not do so, if the clause was amended in 
the manner proposed, as a railway was 
neither a tenant’s improvement, nor 
could it be included among the inherent 
capabilities of the soil. That would 
show the weakness in the proposal of 
the Government in the Bill which he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had wished to cor- 
rect. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Dodson) had not, he(Mr. A. J. 
thought, in dealing with the Amend- 
ment carried in Committee, fully grasped 
its meaning. The cases he mentioned 
were not touched by the Amendment, 
for he deliberately accepted precisely the 
improvements on which the right hon. 
Gentleman founded his objection. If 
the Amendment were carried out, the 
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tenant would be able to get the full 
value of his outlay while he remained, 
and the whole of his capital when he 
left the farm. Was not that a just ar- 
rangement? If it were not, he could 
not understand how the Government 
could refrain from bringing in a Bill 
dealing with house property, where a 
tenant, who had increased the value of 
his house, would have to leave without 
getting sixpence by way of compensa- 
tion. How grossly unjust, on the theory 
of the Government, must be a law 
which they had refused to inquire into. 
Then, with regard to the landlord, he 
let to the tenant a most delicate instru- 
ment of production, in the shape of 
the land, which, by unskilful handling, 
might be so misused as to be greatly 
injured ; for instance, lime might be so 
used as to greatly destroy the fertility 
of the soil, and yet, under the Bill, the 
landlord would have no remedy at all. 
It would, therefore, be very unfair to 
him to compel him to part with all con- 
trol over his land with regard to certain 
improvements, at the same time that the 
tenant was allowed to speculate upon 
them. The Bill was founded on the 
principle of valuation; valuers were a 
necessary instrument for carrying it out ; 
but he thought that every practical agri- 
culturist would agree with him that they 
were very imperfect instruments. In the 
Highlands of Scotland there had been 
a custom that the stock on a farm was 
handed over to the next tenant, or to 
the landlord, at a valuation; the valu- 
tion was fair for the tenant, but it was 
20 or 25 per cent higher for the land- 
lord. There was danger that such a 
custom would arise here and of its be- 
coming general. It it did, it would 
ractically be a system of compensation 
or disturbance, and no landlord could 
take his land into his own hands with- 
out paying a heavy fine. Believing that 
that was not the desire of any one in 
the House, and that the tenant farmers 
would be the first to repudiate it, he 
should ask the House, recollecting what 
came sometimes from the germs of 
legislation, to resist this Amendment, 
and to abide by the Bill as it left the 
Oommittee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that with 
reference to the remark of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour), that 
the Government were re-opening this 
question on Report, after it had been 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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settled in Committee, he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) would remind him that his 
Amendment was carried only bythesmall 
majority of 8, and that, too, after a con- 
siderable number of hon. Members had 
left the House under the impression that 
no further Division on the point would 
take place. He thought, therefore, they 
were quite justified in re-opening it. 
The hon. Gentleman had also said that 
the Amendment now proposed would 
not give adequate protection to the 
landlords, and he went on to quote some 
hypothetical cases, which were always 
difficult to ‘answer. The hon. Member 
asked, if a railway coming into a district 
added to the general value of the farm, 
whether that would be considered a 
tenant’s improvement? He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) should say not; but that was 
only his opinion. He presumed it was 
covered by the phrase “inherent ca- 
pabilities of the soil.”” But even if such 
an improvement was not covered by 
those words, he should think a valuer, 
in assessing compensation for a tenant’s 
improvements, would not be justified in 
reckoning such adventitious improve- 
ments. The fallacy which, he thought, 
underlay the whole argument and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member was 
this. He appeared to think that, under 
the principle of the Bill, the tenant 
would get the full value of his outlay in 
all cases; but he seemed to have for- 
gotton that if, in consequence of the 
deterioration of the improvement, or 
from other causes, the value of the im- 
provement was less at the time the 
tenant quitted his holding, the tenant 
would get less for that improvement. 
Their contention was, that when the 
reverse occurred—when, through the 
greater skill with which the improve- 
ment had been effected, or a rise in 
prices, its value was greater—the tenant 
ought to be entitled to enhanced com- 
pensation in proportion to his reduced 
compensation in the contrary case. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hertford would come into effect rarely, 
for he would admit that the cases would 
be extremely rare in which the value of 
the improvements would increase; but 
whenever it did it, if this Amendment 
were left in the Bill, it was his confident 
belief that it would work such an amount 
of injustice and create such a sense of 
grievance and bitterness as would in- 
evitably lead to demands for fresh legis- 
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lation, which hon. Members opposite 
would do well to avoid. Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read, whom they were sorry not to see 
still in this House, particularly when they 
were discussing questions of this kind, 
spoke of the hon. Member’s Amendment 
in this language— 

“The Amendment of Mr. Balfour is a most 

complete example of ‘Heads I win, tails you 
lose’ against the improving tenant. He may 
spend his money, and take the chance of losing 
it all, or the greater portion of it, if his ex- 
penditure has in any way failed; but if he has 
made a decided hit, than he never shall be paid 
more than his original outlay. The instances 
of an agricultural improvement in Clauses 2 
and 3 being worth more than the prime cost 
are so exceedingly few that this niggardly pre- 
caution can only benefit about one owner in 
100, whereas it will exasperate 99 tenants, who 
will chafe under a sense of injustice which they 
fancy may one day tell against them.” 
That was his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) own 
opinion, and he believed if the words 
were retained there would be further 
agitation. Under those circumstances, 
he hoped the House would not agree 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Hertford. 

Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH said, 
‘that if he had been aware, when he 
voted for the hon. Member for Here- 
ford’s (Mr. A. J. Balfour’s) Amendment, 
that the question would have assumed 
its present shape, he, for one, would not 
have voted for it. He considered that 
they had two main objects in view in the 
principle of the Bill. One was, that the 
tenant should receive a full and perfect 
return for his outlay on any improve- 
ments he made; the other was to en- 
courage both landlord and tenant to in- 
crease the interests of agriculture gene- 
rally. The Amendment proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) ap- 
peared to him to meet the necessities of 
the case, and he should consequently 
support it. He believed that, if it were 
agreed to, it would have the effect of 
stimulating them to lay out money upon 
agricultural improvements, and thus 
benefit the whole country. He thought 
both landlord and tenant ought to do all 
in their power to have this question 
decided now, so as to prevent its having 
to come before Parliament again. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
— out that the Proviso of the right 

on. Gentleman was limited to the First 


Schedule of the Bill, and that, if it were 
ge it would make the clause ac- 
tually considerably worse than when it 
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was first introduced. The proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman was that in 
re to all improvements under the 
First and Second Schedules, the improve- 
ments due to the inherent capabilities of 
the soil were not to be reckoned in cal- 
culating the compensation; but as no 
mention was made of the Third Sche- 
dule, the inference to be drawn was that, 
in regard to improvements made under 
that Schedule, improvements due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil were to 
be considered in the tenant’s favour. 
He hoped the House would adhere to 
the decision they had already come to in 
Committee, for the Amendment as now 
proposed was not just. Anyone con- 
versant with practical matters of farm- 
ing knew how the fertility of light soils 
might be improved without any outlay 
on the part of the tenant; and it was, 
therefore, neither just nor fair that he 
should have a right to a larger compen- 
sation than the actual sum he had ex- 
ended. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would point 
out that there were certain improve- 
ments which grew in value from year to 
year, and to limit the compensation to 
the actual outlay of the tenant in such a 
case would be a great injustice. 


Question put. 


The House divided: Ayes 76; Noes. 
166: Majority 90.—(Div. List, No. 249.) 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘in estimating the value of 
any improvements in Parts 1 and 2 of the First 
Schedule hereto, there shall not be taken into 
account as part of the improvement made by 
the tenant what is justly due to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil’ be there inserted.’ 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he desired to propose an Amendment 
to the Proviso of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He would ask why Part III. 
of the Schedule was not included in 
the Proviso? Surely it was just as true 
of improvements under the 8rd Part, 
as of the Ist and 2nd, that the tenant 
had no right to what was due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. Of 
course, as the Bill stood, this Proviso 
had been applied only to one Part of the 
Schedule, for the simple reason that the 
other Parts were covered by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). Unless this Pro- 


[Second Night.] 
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viso was applied to improvements of the 
third class as well. as of the first and 
second, it was possible that a valuer, 
through ignorance, might attribute to 
the tenant, in estimating the unexhausted 
value of such improvements, something 
which really belonged to the owner of 
the soil. He was of opinion that the 
only guide which the valuers were to 
have under the Bill was the Proviso 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just proposed, and it seemed to him that 

roviso ought to apply to all classes of 
improvements; and he would, therefore, 
move to amend the proposed Amend- 
ment by leaving out the words “ Parts 
1 and 2.” 


Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ Parts 1 and 2.”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘Parts | and 2’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he could not 
appreciate the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reason for blaming him (Mr. Dodson) 
for not including Part III. in his Amend- 
ment. One reason for not doing so was 
the example of the right hon. Baronet 
himself, who, in the first instance, pro- 
posed to confine it to Parts I. and II. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
No ; I did not. 

Mr. DODSON said, it was the case, 
unless his memory deceived him; and 
by referring to the debate the right hon. 
Gentleman would find it was so. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Then I did not mean it. 

Mr. DODSON said, another reason 
for leaving out Part III. was because the 
improvements mentioned in the 3rd Part 
of the Schedule were in the nature of 
superior acts of husbandry; they were 
not of the same character as the works 
contemplated in the other parts of the 
Schedule, and therefore it had not 
been deemed necessary that this Proviso 
should apply to them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was now more 
necessary than ever that the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) should be ac- 
cepted. He would explain that when 
his right hon. Friend moved his Amend- 
ment, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) had already been carried. He 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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considered. the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Dodson’s) argument extraordinary 
and inconsistent. Because the improve- 
ments were matters of cultivation, it 
was no reason why the tenant should 
not have the value of them. For in- 
stance, on certain light soils turnips 
could not be grown without the applica- 
tion of artificial manure ; but by spend- 
ing £2 an acre on artificial manure the 
finest crop of turnips in the world might 
be produced. The cultivation of turnips 
was necessary to the four-course rota- 
tion, and it was impossible to say how 
much might depend upon the tenant’s 
outlay upon artificial manure for the 
production of that crop. The whole value 
of the other crops might. be affected by 
it. What was to prevent the valuer say- 
ing that he hardly knew how to value 
land artificially manured? He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry that the House had re- 
versed its opinion. When the Bill was 
first introduced the Government held the 
view that compensation should not ex- 
ceed the outlay in the great majority of 
cases ; but now—if he was to judge from 
the arguments of the Chancellor of the 


Duchy of Lancaster—the whole value . 


of the improvements, however much 
they might exceed the expenditure, were 
to be claimed and awarded in every 
case. This, he thought, was a very 
serious matter indeed. It was a great 
question of principle. They might be 
told that no valuers would dream of 
awarding compensation of that nature ; 
but he could not but remember that the 
same assurances that no evil results 
would follow were made when the Irish 
Land Act was passed. The Prime Minis- 
ter himself, he believed, had then in- 
formed the House that no great re- 
duction of rents would take place; but 
experience had shown the fallacy of 
relying on such assurances. He con- 
fessed he was afraid, if in future there 
were valuers of the character of the 
Irish Sub-Commissioners, that advan- 
tage would be taken of the loose word- 
ing of the clause, and compensation 
given to a degree infinitely greater than 
the Government had any idea of. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the Amendment wasmuch more 
objectionable in principle than it would 
be in practice. He thought that con- 
siderable difficulty arose as to what was 
precisely meant in the Bill by the word 
“improvement.” So far as he could 
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make out, it did not mean the making: 
better of the holding, but something 
done or applied to the holding. With- 
out that interpretation he did not think 
the clause wasintelligible. In. practice, 
in every case, the incoming tenant would 
always pay something less than the 
actual cost of the improvement, except 
in such cases as liming the land or per- 
mitting it to lie fallow. He thought 
that, except in some cases, the incoming 
tenant might be called on to pay the 
full value. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 

failed to see on what principle the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) 
had left out Part III. What was good 
in the case of the lst and 2nd Parts 
of the Schedule was good in the case 
of the 8rd Part. The valuers would 
naturally conclude that the total value 
was to be charged against the landlord, 
if Part III. was excluded. He would 
urge on the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Dodson) to accept the Amend- 
ment. 
» Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that there 
was a very strong feeling on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House in favour of the 
words which had been proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach); and he hoped the Government, 
on further reflection, would see their 
way to assent to them. If they were 
accepted a feeling of great protection 
would be created. There was nothing 
in them inconsistent with the principles 
of the Government, and they would act 
as a check upon rash valuers. 

Smrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he must explain that he had introduced 
his Amendment in order to prevent any 
misapprehension arising with respect to 
Part III. in consequence of the course 
Government had adopted in reference 
to Parts I. and II. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHe.L) said, the Proviso 
had been originally proposed to be in- 
troduced to meet cases in which, by a 
very small expenditure, large results 
might be produced, owing to the in- 
herent capabilities of the soil. In illus- 
tration of the nature of the improvements 
to be dealt with in the manner proposed, 
it was stated. that the removal, for in- 
stance, of a hedge might. bring a con- 
siderable piece of land into cultivation, 
and so produce considerable results. 
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matters which were not connected with 
such a class of cases; and, therefore, to 


‘introduce the Proviso into Part IIL., 


would only lead to confusion. 

CotonEL KINGSCOTE said, he 
thought it was necessary to exclude Part 
Ili. He thought the valuers ought to 
be restricted to valuing for the outgoing 
tenant, and he wanted to protect both 
tenant and landlord from rash valuers. 
He, therefore, hoped the Government 
would see their way to accept the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that 
as it had been admitted by hon. Gentle- 
men who were really the representatives 
of the tenant farmers’ interests that the 
Amendment could do no harm, and as it 
was a just Amendment, the Government 
might very well accept it. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was sorry 
the Government had ever adopted the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) at 
all. The truth was, directly they intro- 
duced the question of the inherent capa- 
bilities of the soil, they introduced a 
subject of enormous difficulty. It was 
impossible to draw the line; and to put 
in this qualification would be simply to 
embarrass the valuer, and might lead 
him not to give the tenant fair and rea- 
sonable compensation. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was not to the 
point now before the House. He had 
argued against the Amendment which 
had been adopted by the Government in 
Committee—namely, that the inherent 
capabilities of the soil must not be 
taken into consideration by the valuer 
in certain cases. The hon. Member had 
contented himself with arguing that such 
a limitation was impracticable, and would 
only lead to difficulty; but the Committee 
had agreed to adopt this test of the value 
of the improvements, and the only ques- 
tion before the House was whether that 
test should be applied to Part III. of the 
First Schedule or confined to Parts I. and 
II. He. thought the argument of the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote) had 
been misunderstood. That hon. and gal- 
lant Member had argued that the whole 
Proviso was really unnecessary, as any 
valuer of sense and fairness must exclude 
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the value which arose from the inherent 
capabilities of the soil; but he (Sir 
Henry Holland) understood him to ad- 
mit that, if the Proviso was to be in- 
serted with reference to Parts I. and II. 
of the Schedule, it ought to be extended 
to Part III. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
must say that it appeared to him that 
the cases under the three Parts of the 
Schedule were alike in substance, though 
not in degree, as in all the cases they 
had the raw material—that was, the soil 
and the added material, whether drain- 
age or manure. It was essential, then, 
that all cases should be treated alike as 
regarded the manner of testing the value 
of the compensation. He was afraid that, 
unless the Amendment were adopted, a 
lay valuer would say—‘‘ Parliament has 
given me this test specially in Parts I. 
and II., but has excluded it in Part ITT. ; 
I must, therefore, not consider the in- 
herent capabilities of the soil when deal- 
ing with a case under Part III.” That 
was not intended ; but he feared it would 
be the practical result, and he could not 
understand why the Government should 
refuse the Amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he could 
not helpthinking that, unless the Amend- 
ment were accepted, the whole Proviso 
should be struck out of the Bill. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, that 
experience suggested that it was not 
advisable to lay down too tight a rule 
in these matters of manures and such 
things. The House must trust very much 
to the practice of farmers and the honesty 
of valuers, as well as to the progress of 
agricultural science, which had clearly 
developed this fact—that the value of 
artificial manures was chiefly pertinent 
to the crop which immediately followed, 
an opinion which was rapidly gaining 
ground amongst experienced men. He 
felt assured that anything the Govern- 
ment could do to secure honest valuers 
would be welcomed by landlords and 
farmers alike. 

Mr. PELL said, he could not under- 
stand how the Government could refuse 
to extend the Proviso to the 3rd Part 
of the Schedule, for there were in that 
improvements which might give re- 
markable results, owing to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil. It was im- 
portant, therefore, to impose some 
limitations upon valuers, with whose 
advertisements the papers would teem 
as soon as this Bill became law, for 


Sir Henry Holland 


{COMMONS} 
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many persons were specially preparing 
themselves for this new occupation. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment, as otherwise there would be great 
risk of wrong being done, the improve- 
ments included in the 3rd Part of the 
Schedule being precisely those which 
were most subject to variation in their 
effects, in consequence of differences in 
the quality of the soil, and in regard to 
which, therefore, a direction to valuers 
would be of special importance. It was 
also worthy of remark that in this par- 
ticular class of operations there was the 
greatest danger of injustice being done 
to the incoming tenant, to whom, there- 
fore, he hoped that the Government 
would give the safeguard provided by 
the Amendment. 

Mr. FRANCIS FOLJAMBE said, 
that it was easy for Lincolnshire valuers, 
as they had precise instructions to guide 
them in valuing land, as between in- 
coming and outgoing tenants. As an 
illustration of what might happen in 
the absence of instructions, he would 
mention an instance in which a tenant 
put three times as much manure on land 
as the crop could take up, and the valuer 
allowed for the full amount of its cost, 
instead of the manurial value. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that liming, one 
of the improvements in the 8rd Part of 
the Schedule, acted both as a food to 
the plant and as a stimulant to the soil ; 
but if lime were applied to some soils, 
the effect was so lasting and prejudicial 
that they could tell for years afterwards 
that the soil had been over-limed. If a 
valuer came down to make a valuation 
where lime had been beneficially used, 
he ought to take into account the effect 
lime had upon the inherent qualities of 
the soil; and if his attention was called 
by Act of Parliament to the fact that 
the inherent qualities of the soil should 
be taken into account for the Ist and 
2nd Parts of the Schedule, but not for 
the 3rd Part, the valuer would not 
attempt to give all that was due to the 
inherent qualities of the soil. He, there- 
fore, hoped the Government would im- 
prove the Ist Part of the Schedule as 
well as the 2nd and 3rd. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, the 
question was one for incoming tenants 
rather than landlords. If the Amend- 
ment was not accepted, he could con- 
ceive cases in which, if not otherwise 
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directed, the valuer might take into 
consideration the inherent value of the 
soil, and the incoming tenant would 
have to pay not only the cost of the 
improvement made by the outgoing 
tenant, but also for the inherent value 
of the soil, the latter being the very 
thing he would pay rent to the land- 
lord for. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to adopt the Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), on the ground that it could not 
do any harm, and might possibly do a 
great deal of good. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
$1: Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 250.) 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he ob- 
jected strongly to so much of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) as declared that ‘‘ what 
is justly due to the inherent capabilities 
of the soil”? should not be taken into 
account. If the words of the Amend- 
ment had the meaning they appeared to 
have, the consequences would be that 
the improving farmer would have no 
compensation whatever in respect to 
certain improvements mentioned in the 
Schedule. For instance, if he raised a 
crop without manuring the land, that 
crop would be justly due to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil, plus his labour ; 
but, if he reclaimed land, it might be 
increased in value, and therefore he pro- 
posed to leave out the words he had 
quoted and insert in their place the 
words ‘‘ the inherent value of the soil.” 
If the Amendment was not accepted, he 
feared the tenants would be defrauded of 
their just rights. 


Amendment proposed, to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out the words ‘‘ what is justly due 
to the inherent capabilities,” and insert the 
words “ the inherent value.””"—{Mr. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Dr. FARQUHARSON supported the 
Amendment, which was a great improve- 
ment on the principle which the Govern- 
ment unfortunately accepted. As to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil, a far- 
mer’s business depended on the develop- 
ment of the inherent capabilities of the 
soil by his labour and outlay; and by 
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this unfortunate Proviso, he might, 
under certain circumstances, be prevented 
getting any compensation for improve- 
ments he had effected, and to which he 
had a right. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHett) said, that the idea 
of the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) and that of the Govern- 
ment was the same. Both the hon. Mem- 
ber and the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeen (Dr. Farquharson) under- 
stood the effect of the words as they 
stood, and the only question between 
them and the Government was as to 
which set of words should be adhered 
to, seeing that both meant the same 
thing. He (the Solicitor General) thought 
the language of his right hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Dodson’s) Amendment was best 
suited to the case. It must be remem- 
bered that this was a Proviso in an 
enactment which already said that the 
tenant must receive the value of the im- 
provement he had made, and therefore 
the right of the tenant was secure. The 
Amendment only called the attention of 
the valuer to this—that he was to deal 
justly as between landlord and tenant, 
and not to give to the tenant what was 
justly due to the inherent capabilities of 
the soil. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question again proposed, 


“That the words ‘in estimating the value of 
any improvement in Parts 1 and 2 of the First 
Schedule hereto, there shall not be taken into 
account as part of the improvement made by 
the tenant what is justly due to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he rose to op- 
pose the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson), who 
proposed the words in question as a con- 
cession to the views of those who re- 
presented the owners of land. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) believed, however, that their 
effect would be mischievous. As the 
valuer was directly instructed not to 
take into account, in the case of im- 
provements under Parts I and II of the 
Schedule, what was justly due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil, why 
should he do so in the case of improve- 
ments coming under Part III.? But 
that would be the effect of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. DUNDAS also believed that if 
the Amendment was not to apply to 
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Part III. as well as to Parts I. and IT. 
of the Schedule, the Bill:would ‘be much 
better without it. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
had not thought these words neces- 
sary at all; but they had accepted 
them to satisfy those who feared that 
without them injustice would arise. 
Having accepted the Proviso, he felt 
bound to support it as it stood. 

Cotonen STANLEY said; he felt 
bound to bear testimony to the honour- 
able way in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) had ad- 
hered to his agreement in this matter. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was afraid that the Amendment would 
give rise to considerable litigation. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 83; Noes 
41: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 251.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Restriction as as to improve- 
ments before Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
1, line 26, before ‘‘Schedule,’’ insert 
“‘First;”? page 2, line 3, leave out 
“this,” and insert ‘‘ the said First;” 
and in line 4 leave out ‘‘the,’’ and insert 
‘ this.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Consent of landlord as to 
improvement in first part of schedule). 

On the Motion of Mr. Donson, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
2, line 16, before ‘‘ Schedule,” insert 
‘¢ First ;”? and in line 28, before ‘‘ Sche- 
dule,”’ insert ‘ First.’’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Notice to landlord as to im- 
provement in second part of schedule). 

Sir MIOHAEL HICKS-BEAOH, in 
moving, as an Amendment, to insert 6 per 
cent, instead of 5 per cent, as the amount 
to be charged by the landlord to the 
tenant for 25 years to repay capital and 
interest of money expended by the land- 
lord in drainage, said, he did so in order 
to raise the question as to the rate at 
which interest was to be paid in such 
cases. As the clause stood, 3 per cent 
was the amount of interest to be charged. 
Now, no landlord could borrow money 
on mortgage at less than 4 per cent; 
and it was impossible to conceive any- 


Hr. Dundas 
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thing more unjust than to require land. 
inode to shim money Sor dusitnsggs at 
that rate, and then forbid them to charge 
as much to the tenant who had com- 
pelled them to incur the expenditure. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
39, to leave out the word “five,” in 
order to insert the word “ six.”—(Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘five’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DODSON said, 3 per cent was 
as much as, or more than, landlords 
made on the purchase of land, and 5 
per cent was a common and fair rate to 
charge for drainage. Besides, it ought 
to be remembered that no limit was put 
upon the time for which this interest 
might be charged. The point had been 
discussed very fully the other night in 
Committee, and the reasons which had 
induced the Government to adopt 5 per 
cent as the rate of interest had then 
been fully explained. He had agreed 
to an alternative Amendment, to enable 
the owner to recover his principal and 
interest in 25 years, at the rate of 3 per 
cent. He thought that was really a 
liberal proposition as regarded the owner. 
The tenant had nothing to do with the 
landlord’s credit, or the terms upon 
which he could obtain money. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) 
had made one of the most extraordinary 
speeches he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had ever 
heard. He protested against the idea 
that, because a landlord was willing to 
purchase land, on which he would only 
get 3 per cent of a return, he should 
therefore be compelled to make improve- 
ments at the same rate, whenever his 
tenant might require him to do so. Was 
it fair that a tenant should be able to 
compel a landlord to lend him money at 
3 per cent, whereas the landlord could 
only borrow at 4? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was 
unfair that the tenant should pay for the 
improvement at all. The proposal that 
the tenant should pay 5 per cent of the 
money was a fair one, and he hoped that 
would be adhered to. With regard, 
however, to the other proposal, that the 
tenant should pay off the cost in 25 years 
at the rate of 3 per cent, that was really 
causing him to bear the whole cost of 
the permanent improvement, both capi- 
tal and interest, of which the landlord 
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would reap the benefit for whatever 
length of time the drainage works might 
last beyond that period, and during 
which he would get a higher rent from 
the succeeding tenant in consequence. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 40, after the word “ improve- 
ment,” to insert the words ‘‘ or not exceeding 
such annual sum payable fora period of twenty- 
five years as will repay such outlay with inte- 
rest at the rate of three per centum per annum 
in the said period.” —( Mr. Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A.J.BALFOUR (for Mr. Donatp- 
son-Hvupson), in rising to move, as an 
Amendment to Mr. Dodson’s proposed 
Amendment, to leave out all the words 
after ‘‘ rate,’’ and to insert— 

‘Per centum per annum at which the money 
can be borrowed from the Government or a 
Land Improvement Company in the said period,” 
said, his hon. Friend’s Amendment was 
of avery simple character. It amounted 
to this—that the landlord should not be 
compelled to lend his money at a lower 
rate than that at which he could borrow 
it. It appeared to him that the proposal 
was perfectly obvious and fair. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out all the words after the word 
“rate,”’ and insert the words ‘‘ per centum per 
annum at which the money can be borrowed 
from the Government or a Land Improvement 
Company in the said period,’’—(Mr. Arthur 
Baljour,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

Mr. DODSON said, he could not ac- 
cept the Amendment, on the ground that 
it would be exceedingly unfair to the 
tenant. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he thought 
the Bill would be far better without the 
Amendment just proposed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Original words inserted. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the last Amendment, to insert 
the words,—“ As an addition to and to be pay- 
able and recoverable at the same time and b 
the same means respectively as the rent of te 
holding.” — (Mr. Gregory.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 


Str THOMAS ACLAND said, he 
thought it unwise to insert in the Bill 
provisions as to matters that could be 
settled by private arrangement. 

Mr. DODSON said, that, in his opi- 
nion, the Amendment was of no great 
importance one way or the other; but he 
thought it was desirable that it should 
not be inserted in the clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Reservation as to existing 
and future contracts of tenancy). 

On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
8, line 12, before ‘‘ Schedule,” insert 
‘First ;” and in line 20, before 
‘‘ Schedule,” insert ‘‘ First.” 


Mr. DUNDAS, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to add to the concluding 
sub-section of the clause which substi- 
tuted ‘‘ fair and reasonable” compensa- 
tion, secured by an agreement for com- 
pensation under the Act, words to the 
effect that such particular agreement 
should only be set aside on the ground 
that thecompensation therein provided— 

‘*Was not fair and reasonable under the cir- 


cumstances and conditions which existed at the 
time when such agreement was made,” 


said, he thought that would make it 
clear that the referee should look only 
to what was in the mind of the landlord 
and tenant at the time they made the 
agreement. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 25, to insert, at the end thereof, 
the words ‘‘For the purposes of compensa- 
tion such particular agreement shall only be set 
aside on the ground that the compensation 
therein provided was not fair and reasonable 
under the circumstances and conditions which 
existed at the time when such an agreement 
was made.”’—(Mr. Dundas.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he did not 
think the Amendment necessary, for the 
clause, as it stood, really accomplished 
what the hon. Member (Mr. Dundas) 
desired. He further objected to the 
words, because they would exclude 
any mode of impeaching the agree- 
ment except the particular mode limited 
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by the word ‘‘only.” Even if the 
Amendment were accepted it could not 
be seospiet in the proposed form. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he thought, 
if the Amendment was not accepted as it 
stood, other words embodying the inten- 
tion of it should be inserted, for it was 
decidedly necessary that the object it 
aimed at should be secured in some way 
or other. The Bill was intended to 
direct valuers, and not lawyers, and 
would be interpreted by them, and its 
ambiguity ought, therefore, to be mini- 
mized to the greatest possible extent. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he hoped that before the Bill 
became law something of the kind to 
carry out the intention of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Dundas) would be adopted, 
otherwise he was afraid the Bill would 
lead to ligitation amongst landlords and 
tenants. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY joined in the 
appeal. He said landlords would hesi- 
tate to make leases, if they knew that 
agreements, fair and reasonable at the 
time of making, might be upset by an 
out-sider at some future date. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that, if the Government agreed with the 
principle of the Amendment, he would 
suggest that the words be accepted as 
an interpretation of what was fair and 
reasonable. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was very shy 
of inserting merely precautionary words 
in the clause, through a fear that their 
effect might go beyond what was in- 
tended. The Government would, how- 
ever, consider the point, and endeavour 
to devise some words to meet the appre- 
hensions of hon. Members. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 25, to add, at the end thereof, 
the words “‘ Hither party to any such particular 
agreement may demand a reference under the 
provisions of this Act, and the referees so ap- 
pointed shall have power to determine whether 
such particular agreement has secured to the 
tenant fair and reasonable compensation for any 
improvement made in the third part of the 
Schedule hereto ; and, should the referees find 
that the compensation provided by the agree- 
ment is not fair and reasonable, compensation in 
respect of such improvement shall not in that 
case be payable in pursuance of such agreement, 
but under the provisions of this Act.””—(Mr. 
James Howard.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


The Solicitor General 
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(England) Bill. 
Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, after the word 


“may,” to insert the words ‘before 


the execution of such agreement.”’— 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be inserted in the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped that 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
James Howard) was not so simple a bird 
as to walk into the trap prepared for 
him by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). L 
nine cases out of ten questions arising 
under the Act would be settled by arbi- 
tration ; but it was desirable to give the 
power of appealing to a Court of Law. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Appointment of referee or 
referees and umpire). 


Str JOSEPH PEASE, in moving, as 
an Amendment, to insert words in the 
clause, providing that, if the parties did 
not concur to appoint a single referee, 
either party might give notice in writing 
that a single referee should be appointed 
by the County Court where the claim was 
for less than £50, or by the Land Com- 
missioners, where the claim exceeded that 
amount, said, he feared the tendency of 
the Bill would be to raise up a class of 
referees and valuers who would gene- 
rally be unsuccessful farmers, and who 
would endeavour to live by fomenting 
disputes between landlords and tenants, 
and he did not want to encourage the 
growth of such a crop under this Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 37, after the word “jointly,” 
to insert the words “If the parties do not con- 
cur to appoint a single referee, either party may 
give notice to the other party in writing that a 
single referee shall be appointed by the County 
Court where the claim for compensation shall 
not exceed fifty pounds, or by the Land Com- 
missioners for England and Wales when the 
claim exceeds that amount, then the single 
referee and any successor to him shall be ap- 
pointed on the application of either party by 
the said Court or Commissioners, as the case 
may be.” —(Sir Joseph Pease.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 





be there inserted.” 
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Mz. WAUGH none the Amend- 
ment on the ground that it would really 
increase the cost and the litigation. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he hoped there would be no change 
made in the Bill, which would in any 
way interfere with the appointment of 
an umpire by the Land Commissioners. 
It would be better to adhere to the Bill 
as it stood in that respect, for he con- 
sidered it a most valuable part of the 
measure. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, he was 
persuaded that the farmers would view 
the Amendment with dissatisfaction. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PUGH proposed, as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out certain words, so that 
the clause should provide that in case 
one of the parties, having received notice, 
failed to appoint a referee, the party 
giving the notice should be able to ap- 
point a single referee. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
11, to leave out the words ‘‘on the ap- 
plication of.” —(Mr. Pugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
- to be left out stand part of the 


Mr. DODSON opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would point 
out that the party giving notice would, 
by the present proposal, be rendered 
complete master of the situation, and 
able to appoint his own partizan. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Requisition for appoint- 
ment of umpire by Inclosure Commis- 
sioners, &c.). 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
33, to leave out Sub-section (2).—(d/r. 
Pugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(2) stand part of the Bill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Power for referee, &c. to 
require production of documents, admi- 
nister oaths, &c.). 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
14, to leave out the word ‘‘ sworn,’”’ in 
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order to insert the word ‘“ swearing.” — 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘sworn ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 18 (Award to give particu- 
lars). 

Cotonrt KINGSCOTE (for Mr. Henz- 
AGE) proposed, as an Amendment, to 
omit the words ‘‘so far as reasonably 
may be.” He maintained that the re- 
tention of these words would completely 
nullify the object of the clause. It was 
proper that the valuers should receive 
distinct instructions under the Bill as to 
what they were to do. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
4, to leave out the words ‘‘so far as 
reasonably may be.’’—(Colonel Kings- 
cote.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
supported the Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeERScHELL) said, that the Go- 
vernment intended what was proposed 
by the Amendment to be carried out as 
far as possible; but it would be inad- 
visable to attempt to make it absolutely 
compulsory on the umpire to specify the 
details of his award. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would sug- 
gest that the words ‘‘so far as possible ” 
should be substituted. 

Viscount LYMINGTON supported 
the Amendment. It was reasonable that 
the tenants should understand the prin- 
ciples upon which valuers acted. No- 
thing would cause more dissatisfaction 
to both parties than arbitrary decisions, 
without full specification of their reasons, 
on the part of the valuers. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
difficulty would be got over by omitting 
the words ‘‘so far as reasonable,’”’ and 
inserting the words ‘‘so far as pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, he trusted 
the Government would stand by the 
words as they appeared in the Bill: 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he thought it would be undesirable 
to leave a loophole to the valuers. The 
suggestion of the Government was 
reasonable. 
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Mr. DUCKHAM said, he hoped the 
Government would leave the words as 
they were. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, Amend- 
ment made, in page 7, line 4, by leaving 
out the words ‘‘so far as reasonably 
may be,” and inserting the words “so 
far as possible.” 


Mr. PUGH moved an Amendment, 
as an addition to Sub-section “a,” that 
the award should specify the several 
matters and things taken into account 
in the reduction of such compensation. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
6, after ‘‘awarded,’”’ insert ‘‘and the 
several matters and things taken into 
account in reduction of such compensa- 
tion.” —( Ur. Pugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuety) said, he thought 
the Amendment quite desirable in the 
interest of both landlord and tenant ; and 
the Government would accept it as an 
improvement on the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
accordingly. 

On the Motion of Mr. Sorrcrror GENE- 
RAL, said Amendment amended, by insert- 
ing, after the word ‘“‘ account,’’ the 
words ‘‘under the provisions of this 


Act.” 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Costs of reference). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
16, to leave out the word ‘‘ The,” in 
order to insert the word ‘ No.”—( Mr. 
Pugh.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘the’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Appeal to County Court). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
36, to leave out the word ‘‘ claimed,’ in 
order to insert the word “ awarded.”— 
(Ur. J. W. Barclay.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘claimed’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 28 (Power for landlord on 
paying compensation to obtain charge), 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH 
said, that, in order to make the Bill 
work fairly, the landlord should be em- 
powered to charge a holding with the 
expenditure which he might incur under 
the Bill in executing drainage when 
required to do so by the tenant. He 
begged to move an Amendment to 
that effect. There was ample provision 
made in the Bill, under which it would 
be impossible for a landlord to charge 
the holding ingmopery with any such 
expenditure; and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) 
might see his way to accept the proposal. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 20, after ‘‘ Act,’’ insert “ or 
on expending such amount as may be necessary 
to execute an improvement under the Second 
Part of the First Schedule hereto, after notice 
given by the tenant of his intention to execute 
such improvement in accordance with section 
four of this Act.””—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
proposal a very fair one, and he had 
no objection to offer to it. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


On the Motion of Sir Micnart Hicxs- 
Bzacu, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 9, line 22, after ‘‘ paid,” insert 
‘‘or expended ;’’ in line 23, after ‘ pay- 
ment,’ insert ‘‘ or expenditure; ” and in 
line 26, after “paid,” insert ‘or ex- 
pended.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Application of Act to 
Crown lands). 

On the Motion of Mr. Donson, Amend- 
ments made, in page 11, line 31, before 
‘‘ Schedule,” insert ‘‘ First ;”’ and in line 
88, before ‘‘ Schedule,” insert ‘‘ First.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Application of Act to land 
of Duchy of Lancaster). 

On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, Amend- 
ments made, in page 7, line 12, before 
‘“‘ Schedule,” insert ‘‘ First ; ’’ in line 16, 
before ‘‘ Schedule,” insert ‘‘ First ;”” and 
in line 30, before ‘‘ Schedule,’’ insert 
‘¢ First.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 89 (Resumption of possession 
for cottages, &c.). 

On the Motion of Mr. Borron, Amend- 
ment made, in page 14, line 1, by insert- 
ing, after the word “road,” the word 
“ railway.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Limitation of distress in 
respect of amount and time). 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had an 
Amendment to propose to the clause, in 
page 14, to add at the end— 

“Except in the case of arrears of rent exist- 

ing at the time of the passing of this Act, 
which shall be recoverable by distress up to the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-five.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Dodson), however, had an Amendment 
on the Paper previous to this, which, if 
agreed to, would render it inappropriate. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
was to add, at the end of the clause, 
this Proviso :— 

“Provided, That where it appears that ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of dealing be- 
tween the landlord and tenant of a holding, the 
payment of the rent of such holding has been 
allowed to be deferred until the expiration of a 
quarter of a year or half a year after the date 
at which such rent legally became due, then for 
the purpose of this section the rent of such 
holding shall be deemed to have become due at 
the expiration of such quarter or half year as 
aforesaid, as the case may be, and not at the 
date at which it legally became due.’’ 


He (Mr. Chaplin) wished to know whe- 
ther it would not be competent for him 
to move his Amendment first ? 

Mr. DODSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment might be taken first ; 
but he (Mr. Dodson) had two alterations 
to propose in it. One, which was more 
or less a question of drafting, was, 
after the word ‘“‘rent,’? to add the 
words ‘‘in respect of a holding to which 
this Act applies ;’’ and the other, which 
was a material alteration, was to add 
at the end, after the word “‘five,’’ the 
words ‘‘to the same extent as if this 
Act had not been passed.” If these 
latter words were not adopted, the 
Amendment would enable a landlord to 
recover more than six years’ rent. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would not 
move his Amendment if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dodson) would 
bring it forward in the amended form 
he proposed. 
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(England) Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, at the end of Clause, add ‘ex. 
cept in the case of arrears of rent, in respect of 
a holding to which this Act applies, existing at 
the time of the passing of this Act, which shall 
be recoverable by distress up to the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five, to the same extent as if this Act 
had not been passed.’’—(Mr. Dodson. ) 


Question, “That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


1190 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, at end of Clause, insert—“ Pro- 
vided, That where it appears that according to 
the ordinary course of dealing between the 
landlord re | tenant of a holding, the payment 
of the rent of such holding has been allowed 
to be deferred until the expiration of a quarter 
of a year or half a year after the date at which 
such rent legally became due, then for the pur- 
pose of this section the rent of such holding 
shall be deemed to have become due at the ex- 
piration of such quarter or half year as afore- 
said, as the dase may be, and not at the date at 
which it legally became due.’’—(Mr. Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH said, 
he was not sure whether he fully under- 
stood the effect of the Proviso; but he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Dodson) whether the 
terms ‘‘ quarter of a year” and “ half a 
year” were not too specific? Payment 
of rent would, of course, in cases to 
which the clause would apply, be de- 
ferred until after the time at which it 
became due. It might be deferred for 
three months and a-half, or four months; 
and it would seem as though, under 
those circumstances, the Proviso would 
not apply. He would suggest that the 
words should be “‘ until the expiration 
of a period not exceeding half a year.’ 
That, he thought, would make the 
meaning clear, and he should be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to it. . 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHE.u) said, it would not 
be practicable to introduce the words in 
that form. In Committee, they had 
spent a great deal of time over this mat- 
ter; and what had been pointed out to 
them was, that a half-year’s rent was 
often not collected-until the whole of the 
next half-year had expired. Though the 
rent was supposed to be paid quarterly, 
in many cases it was only paid half- 
yearly ; therefore, there was always some- 
thing due to the landlord. The Govern- 
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ment had promised to meet the cases 


t to them, and it was with the view 
of doing that that this clause had been 


drawn, It was impossible to meet 
cases of an indefinite lapse of time in 
these matters, for there might be a week 
or a fortnight one way or the other, 
either under or over the fixed period ; 
yet it was necessary to have some fixed 
time other than the legal rent day. They 
appreciated the difficulty, and had not 
been altogether able to meet it, because 
sometimes there would be a little more 
than half a year, or a little more than 
a quarter of a year allowed. All they 
could do was to fix the running half- 
year or quarter. It was necessary to 
name some time which both parties 
would understand, otherwise there would 
be endless disputes as to whether the 
landlord was or was not entitled to dis- 
train. They had endeavoured to extend 
the Proviso beyond these two periods, 
but had been unable to do it. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, the point had 
been considered by the Committee on 
the Law of Distress last year; and they 
recommended the period of six months, 
which would cover the period of two, 
three, or four months. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
the Amendment would hardly have the 
effect that was intended. There were 
many instances where the collection did 
not take place on the day it was due, 
but at a fixed period, according to the 
custom of the estate; it might be one, 
or two, and, possibly, more months after 
the rent day. What he wished to point 
out was, that the result of this Proviso 
would be that the landlord would derive 
no advantage from the clause, unless he 
habitually collected the rent a whole 
quarter after it was due. To his own 
Knowledge, a great many rents were 
collected just within the period of three 
months, and in those cases the landlords 
would receive no benefit whatever from 
the clause. He would suggest to the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General that 
the difficulty would be met if he were 
to use the words ‘‘a quarter of a year, 
or half a year, or any less period.” 
That would enable the -Government to 
carry out what he understood to be their 
intention when they announced the 
Amendment originally, and when they 
declared that their intention was to 
meet those cases where the rent was 
collected after it was legally due. 


The Solicitor General 
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(England) Bill. 1199 
Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the words half 
a-year,”’ to insert the words “or any 
less period.””—( Mr. R. H. Paget.) 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHetn) said, he thought 
his hon. Friend (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
would see that it would be impossible 
to accept these words, as he (the Solici- 
tor General) had been informed that 
the rent audit was not always on a fixed 
day. The difficulty would be to know 
from what day the year should count. 
They could not say it should count from 
the expiration of such less period, be- 
cause the period might differ each year. 
One year it might be a week after the 
rent was due, another year a fortnight, 
another year a month, and so on. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEAOH 
asked whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could not consent to the in- 
sertion of the words ‘‘ until the expira- 
tion of a period exceeding a quarter of 
a year or half a year;”’ for, as the clause 
now stood, it certainly appeared as 
though it were not intended to apply in 
cases where the rent was collected a day 
after the quarter of a year. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said he intended 
the clause to apply to such cases; but 
he fixed the periods of a quarter and 
half a year. If the words he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) suggested were 
accepted, where the payment of the 
rent had been aimed g to be deferred 
for a period beyond a quarter, but 
within half a year, the quarter would 
then be the period taken at the time at 
which it was due; and where the pay- 
ment had been allowed to be deferred 
a short time after the half-year, the 
half-year would be taken. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HERSOHELL) said, that was the 
intention of the Government—what they 
meant the clause to say. He was will- 
ing to consider whether they could not 
make the provision clearer than it was, 
as he was anxious that there should be 
as much certitude as possible about it. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that after 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman he should be happy to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Sr JOSEPH PEASE said, he 
doubted very much whether the term 
of six months would be of any value. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, even in 
cases where a landlord had been in the 
habit of giving a quarter or half a year’s 
credit, he should not be deprived of his 
right of distraining immediately the rent 
became due. It seemed an injustice to 
take that right away. At the end of 
the Proviso were the words—‘“‘ And not 
at the date at which it legally became 
due.” He did not himself see the im- 
portance of these words, and would, 
therefore, propose to strike out the 
word ‘not,’ and substitute the word 
#¢ op,!? 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘‘and not,’”’ in order to insert the word 
“or.”’—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and not’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. DODSON said, they would be 
led into great difficulties and inconve- 
niences if they accepted this Amend- 
ment. A tenant would never know 
when a distraint was to be issued 
against him. The Government had pro- 
posed to consider whether they could do 
anything to meet the case of an inter- 
mediate period being allowed by the 
landlord ; but they certainly were most 
unwilling to accept an Amendment 
which was sprung upon them, and which 
raised new questions. 

Lorp BURGHLEY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Dodson) would make it clear that the 
year’s rent the landlord had power to 
distrain for was the year’s rent plus 
six months’ arrears, or, altogether, 18 
months’ rent ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Original words inserted. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 48 (Remedy for wrongful dis- 
tress under this Act). 


Mr. WAUGH said, he wished to 
amend the clause by inserting, in page 
15, line 28, after ‘‘ or ’— 


“(c.) As to any claim by the tenant against 
the landlord, or by the landlord against the 


tenant, not otherwise provided for by this Act, 
which could in any action by or against the 
other of them be the subject of set-off or counter 
claim ; or (d.).’’ 
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When the landlord sued the penal for 
rent, the tenant had a right to set wi 

any claim or set-off that he thought fit; 
but when a distress was issued, the ten- 
ant had no right to set anything off 
against the rent. If the landlord had 
obtained a sack of corn from the tenant, 
the latter could not set that off against 
the rent. His (Mr. Waugh’s) object in 
moving the Amendment was to place 
the tenant in the same position as to 
distress as he was in regard to an action 
at law, in order to save the expense of 
his bringing a cross action against the 
landlord. If the Amendment were ac- 
cepted, he should add other words to it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 28, after the word “ or,” to 
insert the words “where a distress has been 
levied as to any claim by the tenant against the 
landlord, or by the landlord against the tenant, 
not otherwise provided for by this Act, which 
could in an action by or against the other of 
them be the subject of set-off or counter-claim ; 
or (d).”"—(Mr. Waugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscwett) said, he did not 
think it would be possible to accept the 
words; and, no doubt, the hon. Mem- 
ber would see that they alone could not 
carry out the object he had in view. 
The hon. Member’s view was that where 
the landlord had rent owing to him, 
and had, therefore, the right to distrain, 
the tenant should be allowed to set-off 
as against the claim for rent any claim 
he had against the landlord, and the 
landlord should only be able to distrain 
for the balance. A Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, or the County Court, was 
to be able to determine the claim against 
the landlord, which would be set-off as a 
counter-claim in an action. As the hon. 
Gentleman was, no doubt, aware, in a 
counter-claim in an action a man could 
set up anything. A landlord, having cer- 
tain information given him about a ten- 
ant, might put in a distress, and the 
tenant would be able then to make a 
counter-claim against the landlord for 


libel. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Yes; that could be 


set up as a counter-claim, according to 
the Amendment. There was hardly any 
limit to what a man could set up as 
a counter-claim ; so that if an Amend- 
ment of this sort were to be adopted it 
would have to be rendered much more 
complete than this. With all sympathy 
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with the hon. Member's object, he could 
not accept his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Wavau, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
15, line 31, after ‘‘ by,” insert “ the 
county court or by.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Olause 45 (Limitation of costs in case 
of distress). 

On the Motion of Mr. Donpson, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
16, line 9, leave out ‘‘ fourth part of 
the,” and insert ‘‘ second.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Bailiffs to be appointed by 
county court judges). 

On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
16, line 38, leave out ‘‘ under this Act,” 
and insert ‘‘on any holding to which 
this Act applies ;” and, in line 39, leave 
out “such,” and insert “ a bailiff.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Exception of non-agricul- 
tural and small holdings). 

Mr. BOLTON said, he wished to pro- 
pose to add to the clause the words— 

‘Nor to any holding let to the tenant during 
his continuance in any office, appointment, or 
employment of the landlord.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
exclude from the operation of the Act 


all holdings held by men in the employ- 


ment of a landlord whose right of occu- 
pation ceased with the termination of 
their employment. He would ask per- 
mission to substitute the word ‘or” 
for “‘ nor.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 17, line 18, at end of Clause, add 
‘for to any holding let to the tenant during 
his continuance in any office, appointment, or 
employment of the landlord.” —{ Mr. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
were ready to accept the Amendment 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not think these words really con- 
veyed the intention of the hon. Member. 
They were not governed by the word 
landlord —at any rate, “office” and 
‘* appointment” were not; so that if a 


The Solicitor General 
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man held any office or appointment 
under a landlord he might be held not 
to come under the words as proposed. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
added accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Avoidance of agreement 
inconsistent with Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
17, line 22, before ‘‘ Schedule,” insert 
‘“ First.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 52 (Right of tenant in respect 
of improvement purchased from out- 
going tenant). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, line 28, after ‘ Act,” insert “ or 
of any agreement or custom sanctioned by this 
Act, or under or in pursuance of ‘ The Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Act, 1875.’ ”’—(Mr. 
Thomasson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that, as a matter 
of drafting, he preferred to retain the 
Bill as it was. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 56 (Interpretation). 

On the Motion of Mr. Donson, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
18, line 26, leave out “‘ or at will;” in 
line 27, leave out from ‘‘a tenancy at 
will” to ‘‘ Act,” in line 80, both inclu- 
sive; in page 19, lines 18 and 19, leave 
out “‘twenty and twenty-one,” and in- 
sert ‘twenty-two and twenty-three ;” 
and in line 19, before ‘‘ Schedule,” in- 
sert ‘‘ First.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Dodson) to look at his 
Bill as he held it up. The right hon. 
Gentleman was about to move an Amend- 
ment to page 19; but there was no page 
19 in the Bill, or in the copy which had 
been supplied to him. Page 19 was 
blank, and the next page he had was 
19}, containing Clause 59a. There was 
nothing on his Bill between Clause 56 
and Olause 594. Was there any hidden 
meaning in this ? 
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Mr. DODSON said, that if the noble 
Lord would look a little more closely at 
his Bill he would see that it was right, 
and that the Amendment which was 
abéut to be moved would come in. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, the 
Amendment did not come in properly 
in his copy of the Bill, which had evi- 
dently been wrongly bound up. 


Schedule. 

On the Motion of Mr. Dopson, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
20 line 1, before ‘‘Schedule,’’ insert 
“ First.” 


Mr. SPEAKER called upon Mr. 
Puen. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR rose to Order. 
He wished to move an Amendment at 
the end of the 1st Part of the Schedule. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that Mr. Pugh 
had precedence. 

Mr. PUGH said, he wished to move 
an Amendment to line 12. It was not 
unusual for a tenant to set up a water- 
wheel, and to do that he had to make a 
pit, which was a very costly process. 

e (Mr. Pugh) did not find anything in 
the Schedule referring to an improve- 
ment of that kind. It should be a fix- 
ture ; and he would, therefore, propose 
to insert after ‘‘ works,” ‘‘ for the appli- 
cation of water power or.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, line 
12, after ‘‘ works,”’ insert ‘‘ for the ap- 
plication of water power or.’’—(Mr. 
Pugh.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. James Howarp, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 20, line 11, after the word “or- 
chards,’’ insert the words ‘‘or fruit 
bushes.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said; he would 
now beg to move an Amendment which 
he should have moved at an earlier 
stage if he had known what he now 
knew. The Amendment was to put 
ia in the Ist Part of the Sche- 

ule. 

Mr. DODSON rose to Order. He 
would take the opinion of Mr. Speaker 
whether, the Committee having decided 
by Clause 4 that drainage should be 
dealt with separately, and in a different 
manner to the other improvements, it 
was competent for the hon. Member to 
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make the proposal he (Mr. Dodson) 
understood he was about to make — 
namely, to include drainage in the Ist 
Part of the Schedule ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House having 
passed the clause to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has adverted, clearly 
it is not now competent for the hon. 
Member (Mr. A. J. Balfour) to propose 
anything which would really involve a 
new arrangement of the Bill. 

Mr. STORER said, he had placed 
two Amendments on the Paper which 
were not printed. The first was, in page 
20, line 23, after ‘‘ manures,’’ to insert 
‘‘not more than two years before the 
determination of the tenancy.” He did 
not know whether he was under a cor- 
rect impression; but he believed there 
was no limitation of time in the Bill. 
That could not be through inadvertence, 
because there was a limitation to every. 
pert of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
rom which this Bill appeared to be 
taken. It might not, perhaps, be neces- 
sary that there should be any limitation 
under Part I. or Part II., or under some 
portion of Part III.; but that Part 
which applied to manures and to cake 
consumed by the cattle ought to have 
some limitation as to the time the appli- 
cation of manures might be supposed to 
have existed. He hoped he had made 
his meaning clear. He should like to 
insert, after the word “manure,” the 
words ‘‘ not more than two years before 
the determination of a tenancy.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 20, line 33, after the word “ manure,” 
to insert the words “not more than two years 
before the determination of the tenancy.’’— 
(Mr. Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, Her Majesty’s 
Government were not prepared to accept 
the Amendment, which would be con- 
trary to the principle upon which they 
had gone hitherto, which was that these 
matters were not to be minutely pre- 
scribed for by the Act of Parliament, 
but that they should lay down a prin- 
ciple of compensation according to value, 
and then leave it to experts and those - 
interested in the locality to take the 
proper measures for ascertaining what 
the compensation should be. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought they should accept the Amend- 
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ment. Compensation for manures de- 
pended on the quantity applied to the 
soil. 

Mr. STORER said, that after the 
observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) he would not persevere 
with his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER said, he would move 
the next Amendment for the express 
purpose of giving hon. Members who 
voted in the Committee, under, he 
thought, a misapprehension as to the 
effect of the words, a chance of correct- 
ing themselves. In Committee, he had 
proposed to insert the word ‘‘ horses ;”’ 
but his proposal now was to leave out of 
line 34 of the Schedule, in page 20, the 
words ‘cattle, sheep, and pigs,” and 
insert ‘‘ animals.”” Many hon. Members 
had told him they had gone into the 
Lobby under a false impression as to 
what would be the effect of these words; 
and he thought that mistake had been 
brought about by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), who 
appeared, in the interests of the land- 
lords, to be averse to the insertion of 
these words. Everyone who considered 
the nature and scope of the Bill must 
see that these words were in accordance 
with it. It could not signify what the 
animals were that a tenant kept on his 
farm in the ordinary course of farming 
—whether they were those mentioned 
in the Bill, or whether they were hired 
horses, or other animals which he was 
constantly in the habit of using on the 
farm. No one knew better than the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire that, 
in his county, it was the common prac- 
tice for farmers to farm horses as a part 
of their ordinary trade. He had known 
farmers of Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Yorkshire, who kept as many 
as 40 or 50 horses on their land at a 
time, bringing them up for the large 
fairs which supplied the manufacturing 
districts and London. No doubt, they 
consumed a large quantity of corn, and 
sometimes a little cake, and left valuable 
manure behind them. Were the farmers 
to be deprived of the benefit of that 
manure? They ought not to be. The 
tenants of the country were looking to 
this Bill to give them some advantage, 
and great hardship would be felt if they 
did not give the benefit of these manures, 
which to 99 out of 100 tenants would be 


Mr, J. W. Barclay 
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the very cream of the Bill, the rest of it 
being of no value to them. There was 
not one tenant out of 100 who could 
effect the material eae on his 
landlord’s property with which the Bill 
dealt ; but the one thing they were all 
obliged to do, to carry on their farms, 
and which it ought to be the landlord’s 
interest to urge them to do, was to make 
the best manure possible on their hold- 
ings. When they did that, it should be 
the object of a Liberal Government, at 
all events—and he trusted of the Conser- 
vative Party also—to allow them all the 
compensation to which they were justly 
entitled. If the House refused this, 
they would be refusing to very many 
tenants the only advantage that the Bill 
could possibly give them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 20, line 34, to leave out the words 
“cattle, sheep, and pigs,’’ in order to insert 
the word “ animals.’’—( Mr. Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the matter under 
notice had been discussed at sufficient 
length the other night. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, had improved upon the 
position he had taken up on the last 
occasion, as he now proposed to use 
the term ‘‘ animals” generally—a term 
which would, of course, include not only 
the horses which were part of the 
necessary machinery of the farm, but 
race-horses, harriers, pointers, setters, 
poultry, pheasants, and all other animals 
the tenant might keep. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD hoped the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Storer) 
would press his Amendment to a Divi- 
sion. The hon. Member had asserted a 
very sound principle—namely, that food 
brought on to a farm and consumed by 
any animal should be taken into ac- 
count in any award for compensation. 
But what the right hon, Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) said amounted to this— 
that the arbitrator and referee should 
take the whole amount into considera- 
tion. That was only an element to be 
taken into consideration, according to 
the Bill; and whether the food was 
consumed by a bullock, or a sheep, or & 
pig, or a growing horse, mattered very 
ittle. In the Fen Country the farmers 
raised young cart horses for sale; and 
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the manure from these animals kept in 
yards was quite as valuable as that from 
other animals. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STORER said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose which he hoped would 
meet with a better fate than the last 
Amendment; otherwise the farmers 
would have to consider before the next 
General Election who their friends were. 
After the word “cake” he proposed to 
insert ‘‘corn.”” On a previous occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
had intimated that ‘‘ corn” was covered 
by ‘‘cake”’ or ‘‘ feeding stuff;”’ but it 
was well known to agriculturists that 
that was not the view taken by valuers, 
and they had never taken ‘‘corn’’ into 
account at all. There might be several 
words introduced ; but no doubt ‘‘corn”’ 
would cover them. Owing to the low 
prices of cereals, farmers were obliged 
to turn their attention, as far as pos- 
sible, to the breeding of stock; and, 
under this Schedule, they would have 
to purchase great quantities of corn. 
They already paid for maize, and meal, 
and other cereals, for which, unless it 
was understood they should be repaid 
under this clause, they would get no 
compensation whatever. It was not 
the custom of valuers to take into con- 
sideration these things ; and although it 
might be very well for the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) to put such 
implicit faith in the valuers, this was a 
grievance which had been long felt by 
the farmers, and everyone had supposed 
that it would be remedied by this Bill. 
The farmers considered they had not 
had sufficient compensation for unex- 
hausted manure left on the land; and 


-he wished to rectify that grievance as 


far as he could by this Amendment. It 
appeared not to be in consonance with 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but he hoped the Government would 
consider the necessity of putting some 
words into this clause, which would give 
full and fair compensation for what a 
rgd would be obliged to leave be- 
ind. 


_Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 34, after. the word ‘ cake,” to in- 
sert the word “ corn.’’—( Jr. Storer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘corn’ be there inserted.” 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, to his 
great regret, he was obliged to differ 
from his hon. Friend (Mr. Storer), as 
he had an Amendment to precisely the 
opposite effect. The hon. Member had 
threatened them with a General Elec- 
tion; but that would not deter him from 
opposing an Amendment which was not 
necessary, and which would be mis- 
chievous if adopted. His first objection 
to it was that to give compensation for 
corn would iead to fraud to a greater 
extent than anything else he knew of. 
It had been found necessary in the Bill 
to insist that compensation should not’ 
be given for anything not produced on 
the holding. What would happen in 
the case of corn? Two neighbouring 
famers, if they were rogues, might ex- 
change their corn. If this Amendment 
was adopted, a farmer would claim full 
compensation for all corn that was 
grown upon his farm. Who was to say 
for what purpose it had been used? It 
might be used for seed. [Mr. Storer: 
There would be ‘‘ witnesses.”] How 
could witnesses for every quarter of 
corn be produced? It would be abso- 
lutely impossible. The corn might be 
used for seed, or given to horses, which 
were practically part of the machinery 
of the farm. Compensation might as 
well be asked for for coal used to work 
machines. The hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. James Howard) had, the 
other night, quoted the case of a Lin- 
colnshire farmer who was anxious to see 
this proposal adopted; but that case 
was an exception which proved the rule, 
and he had never heard of any other 
man asking for compensation for corn. 
He hoped, under these circumstances, 
that the Government would not accept 
the Amendment. ‘ 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
had had a great many letters from 
the county which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Chaplin) represented (Lincoln- 
shire), showing that the case he had 
quoted was not the only case by far in 
that county of farmers wishing for com- 
pensation for corn. They complained 
that in Lincolnshire it was the custom 
to limit compensation to oil-cake, which 
might be foreign, and to shut outicorn, 
which might be produced on the holding. 
He believed that was a very general 

round of objection to the custom of 
ats on the part of thousands 
of farmers; and he hoped the House 
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would very carefully consider this point 
before coming to a decision. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) would 
exclude Indian corn, which was a very 
valuable, and frequently the cheapest 
food; but if it did that, then it would 
exclude all extraneous food. Refuse or 
manure remained very much on a farm ; 
and he hoped the Government would 
accept the Amendment now before the 
House as a compromise; otherwise far- 
mers would be placed at a disadvantage, 
and prices would be lowered. 

Mr. DODSON said, both these Amend- 
ments had been discussed the other 
night, and he hoped the Schedule would 
be retained as it stood. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHAPLIN, who had the follow- 
ing Amendment upon the Paper :—In 
page 20, line 35, after ‘ stuff,” to in- 
sert “not being corn, and,” said, that, 
as he understood the Government would 
not accept his Amendment, and as the 
balance of opinion appeared to be in 
favour of the Schedule as it was, he 
would not press his Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 20, line 
35, after the word ‘‘ holding,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ or mole ploughing.”’—(¥r. 
Duckham.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘mole 
ploughing’ be there inserted,” put, and 
negatived. 

On the Motion of Mr. Donpson, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
21, line 1, leave out Part IV., and in- 
sert ‘Second Schedule.” 

Bill to be read the third time 7b- 
morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[{Brxt 190.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 27th July. | 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Regulations as to Estimates of Improve- 


ments. 
Clause 6 (Set-off of benefit to tenant). 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not see anything in the clause which 
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gave a landlord the right to claim com- 
pensation from a tenant for the breach 
of any stipulation, and he should pro- 
pose to omit all the words after “no- 
thing.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
31, to leave out from ‘‘ nothing’ to end 
of Clause.—( Mr. J. W. Barelay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the object of this Pro- 
viso was to define the period over which 
the claim of a landlord was to be set off 
or dealt with in account. The object 
of the Bill was not to create a right to 
claim on the part of the landlord, but to 
provide the extent to which it could be 
entered in the account. It seemed fair 
and reasonable that there should be a 
certain period over which claims for de- 
terioration should be so dealt with; and 
four years appeared to the Government 
to be a fair time. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, he 
thought the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate had not given a fair represen- 
tation of the matter. Notwithstanding 
anything in this Bill, a landlord would 
have a right to set up a claim for dete- 
rioration for a much longer period. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, what was provided was, 
that this Act should not help a landlord 
to compensation for deterioration appli- 
cable to a period prior to four years. 
The whole of the clause was directed to 
the time with reference to which condi- 
tions under the compensation account 
should be stated; and it seemed a fair 
and reasonable provision that there 
should be a time fixed, claims arising 


prior to which could not enter into the © 


statutory compensation account. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the Pro- 
viso was entirely delusive, because the 
landlord would make his claim under 
the Common Law; and, therefore, he 
contended that the clause was delusive, 
and calculated to deceive tenants. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON pro- 
osed, as an Amendment, in page 3, 
ine 34, to substitute ‘‘a matter of hus- 
bandry”’ for ‘‘ cultivation or manage- 
ment.” He said those were the words 
used in the English Bill, and also in the 
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Act of 1875; and they appeared to him 
to be much more suitable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
$4, to leave out ‘‘cultivation or ma- 
nagement,” in order to insert the 
words ‘“‘a matter of husbandry.” —( Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘cultivation or management’ stand part 
of the Olause.”’ 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, cultivation and manage- 
ment were provided for in the clause; 
it was not limited to cultivation alone. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
should like the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate to explain 
whether it was a mere breach of the 
stipulations that was to be claimed 
for. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 


he was at a loss to understand why the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate had selected the term 
“four years.’ He did not think there was 
anything to be said in support of four 
years, and instead of that term he would 
move that the landlord should be able to 
claim for deterioration within six years 
of the determination of the tenancy. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
34, to leave out ‘‘four,’’ and insert 
“six.” —( Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘four’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, the period to be chosen 
ina matter of this sort was necessarily 
arbitrary. It was quite true that, in 
many parts of Scotland, six years would 
be better than four. Four years, how- 
ever, seemed to the Government to be a 
fair average to fix upon, There was 
great diversity of opinion as to the 
precise time that should be taken; but, 
while admitting that the period of four 
years was arbitrary, it did appear to the 
Government to be the period in which de- 
terioration could be readily and promptly 
ascertained. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, hon. 
Members had reason to complain of the 
obscurity with which the Bill was drawn. 
He did not know exactly what this Pro- 
viso meant ; but, as a tenant, he thought 
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the presumption was against the tenants. 
Holding those views, he would ve 
much like to see the whole clause struc 
out of the Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he understood 
that when any claim was made by a 
proprietor for deterioration, he did not 
take into consideration any definite 
period, but the sum which would be 
requisite to place the farm in order. If 
that were the case, they might make the 
period six, or even seven years. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he thought it 
was decidedly a protection to the tenant 
that some period should be specified, 
though he should prefer to see the four 
years reduced to two. Provision was 
made in the Bill for compensation for 
breach of stipulation; and he main- 
tained that whenever that took place, 
the landlord should at once call the 
attention of the tenant to it, and insist 
that matters should be put right. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 6, as amended, agreed to. 


Procedure. 

Clause 7 (Notice of intended claim). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the Government did not propose to go 
further that night. It was now past 1 
o’clock, and many hon. Members were 
in the House until nearly 5 yesterday 
morning. |‘*Oh, oh!”] The hon. 
Members who growled were not there 
until 5 o’clock yesterday morning. The 
House was required to meet again at 
12 o’clock; and, therefore, under the 
circumstances, it was most unreasonable 
they should be asked to sit longer. Hon. 
Members ought to have some considera- 
tion for the Speaker, who sat there 13 , 
hours last night, and who would have 
to be in the Chair at 12 o’clock to-mor- 
row. Though the right hon. Gentleman 
was not in the Chair at that moment, 
he was waiting the convenience of the 
Committee. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
begged to move that Progress be now 
reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler.) 


Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) would not press his Motion. 
The Scotch Members had_ given most 
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unremitting attention to the English 
Business for some time past, and it was 
hardly generous that they should not 
be allowed to transact their own Busi- 
ness when they were unanimous in a 
desire to do so. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he was one of 
the few Members who sat up until 5 
o’clock yesterday morning; but as he 
was very anxious to see this Bill passed, 
he was quite ready to sit up until 5 
o’clock this morning. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was stated 
that the Bill would not be brought on 
after half-past 12; but, as a matter of 
fact, it was brought on at nearly 1 
o’clock. [An hon. Memper: That was 
another Bill.] Anyhow, what he had 
stated was what he had understood. 
He had the greatest respect for the 
Scotch Members; and, in their own 
interest, he would suggest that the 
further consideration of the Bill be 
postponed till to-morrow. They would 
then, between 12 and 6 o’clock, be able 
to get through both this and the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bills. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
would not persist in the Motion to report 
Progress. The Scotch Members had 
been waiting up for two or three nights 
together in order to take the Bill; and 
he hoped that now they had a chance 
they would be allowed to do so. It was 
well he should remind the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) that it was the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill that the Government 
promised not to take after half-past 12. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he must 
confess that he was very exhausted. He 
hoped the Government did not mean to 
rush the Bill through indefinitely ; in- 
deed, it was hardly fair that the Scotch 
Business should be transacted very late 
at night. Scotch Members must re- 
member that if Progress were reported 
now, they would be able to resume the 
consideration of the Bill at 12 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that as it 
seemed to be the wish of Scotch Mem- 
bers to proceed, he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion. He, however, 
did not consider the position he had 
taken up unreasonable. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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Sir ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 3, to leave 
out ‘‘two,” in line 88, and insert 
“twelve.” His object in proposing this 
Amendment was to give the incoming 
tenant and the landlord more time to 
arrange the terms on which the holding 
should be taken than they would have 
under the Bill as it was now drawn. If 
they adopted the proposal of the Govern- 
ment they increased the notice to quit 
from one year to two. The House of 
Commons passed that last year without 
a dissentient voice, and he imagined 
they would pass it this year at the in- 
stance of the Government. In conse- 
quence of having only two months’ 
notice of a claim for compensation, the 
landlord and tenant would be in a state 
of uncertainty for 22 months after re- 
ceiving notice to quit. During the 
whole of that time, the landlord would 
not know what the tenant intended to 
do with regard to compensation. He 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) thought it was 
desirable that notice should be given of 
a claim to compensation 12 months be- 
fore the determination of a tenancy. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
88, to leave out ‘‘two,’? and insert 
‘“‘twelve.”—(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, he must point out that 
the clause had nothing to do with the 
removal of the tenant; it had merely to 
do with the time within which he was 
to make a claim for compensation. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) was therefore in error in 
supposing that there would be any im- 
pediment or bar tothe landlord re-let- 
ting his farm to a new tenant. If they 
adopted the Amendment, they would 
put a great deal more on the tenant 
than would be put upon him by two 
months. A tenant might not know whe- 
ther he would have good grounds for 
a claim 12 months beforehand; and, 
therefore, he (the Lord Advocate) sub- 
mitted, it would put too great restraint 
upon the tenant to adopt the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK proposed, 
as an Amendment, to leave out ‘‘ four- 
teen days,” in page 4, line 2, and insert 
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“one month.” He thought a fortnight 
was rather too short a time in which a 
landlord might make a counter-claim. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
2, to leave out “fourteen days,” and 
insert ‘‘one month.”—(Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick.) 

Question 
‘fourteen 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that as 
soon as a tenant gave notice, a landlord 
ought to be in a position to see the state 
in which the tenancy was left. Fourteen 
days’ notice was too long. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
BatFrour) opposed the Amendment. He 
considered that it would be found the 
landlord would have plenty of time in 
which to make a counter-claim. 


roposed; ‘‘ That the words 
ays’ stand part of the 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if his 
memory served him aright, it was 
thought judicious to strike out the 
words ‘‘as far as reasonably may be” 
in the English Bill, and introduce the 
words ‘‘ so far as possible.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that was 
done on Clause 16. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if 
the words were introduced in Clause 
16, it might be wise to introduce them 
here. 

Mr. WARTON considered there was 
great force in the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour). It was 
quite true the alteration was made in a 
later part of the English Bill; but the 
principle involved was the same through- 
out. The Amendment appeared to him 
to be very desirable. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR begged to move, 
as an Amendment, to omit in lines 5 and 
6 “‘as far as reasonably may be,’’ and 
insert ‘‘so far as possible.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, lines 
5 and 6, to leave out ‘‘ as far as reason- 
ably may be,” and insert ‘‘so far as 
possible.”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘as far as reasonably may be’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was afraid that to 
adopt the Amendment might, in some 
cases, shut out just claims which would 
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arise. It was possible that a person 
might not, through oversight or omis- 
sion, make a claim he was justly entitled 
to make. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought it 
would be an advantage that the claim, 
as far as possible, should be stated; and, 
therefore, it might be wise to accept the 
Amendment. The landlord would have 
previously obtained from the tenant the 
particulars of the claim he made against 
the landlord ; therefore it was proper 
the tenant should have the particulars 
~ a counter-claim made by the land- 
ord. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Compensation agreed or 
settled by reference) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Appointment of referee or 
referees and oversman). 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the clause 
provided that— 

“Tf before an award is pronounced one of two 
referees dies or becomes incapable of acting, or 
for seven days after notice from the party ap- 
pointing him of his appointment fails to accept 
the reference and to act, the party appointing 
him shall appoint another referee.” 

He thought seven days was a very short 
notice; and he, therefore, begged to 
leave out “‘ and to act.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
26, to leave out ‘‘ and to act.”—(Mr. J. 
W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and to act’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuzr) said, he did 
not think it was reasonable to require 
that the referee should act within seven 
days of his appointment; and, therefore, 
he could not, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, accept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was of 
opinion that it would be impossible for 
farmers to carry out the reference in 
seven days. Lawyers did not usually 
act so expeditiously, and he did not see 
why farmers and country lawyers should 
be. expected to proceed so promptly, 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) that it 
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would be impossible for farmers to 
quickly as 


carry out the reference as 
the Act required. 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) said, he was 
sure it would not be too much to require 
that the referee, as soon as he accepted 
the reference, should take some steps 
for executing the work. It wasnot unrea- 


sonable to call upon him to accept within: 


seven days. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the provi- 
sion was that, after the appointment of 
the last of the referees, the award must 
be given in within 28 days, so that there 
was plenty of time. However, he would 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL moved, 


as an Amendment, to leave out, after 
‘‘ appointed,”’ in page 4, line 36, all the 
words down to ‘‘oversman ”’ in line 42, 
in order to insert the words, ‘‘ and differ 
in opinion.” He thought this would 
simplify matters, and he did not see any 
reason for the appointment of an overs- 
man unless a difference of opinion arose 
between the referees; and in that case 
the easiest way of appointing an overs- 
man was by reference to the authority 
referred to inthe section. He submitted 
this point to the consideration of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
86, leave out after ‘appointed’ to 
‘“‘oversman,” in line 42, and insert 
‘‘and differ in opinion.” —(Sir Herbert 
Mazwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”” 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, it was 
generally found in practice that it was 
much more convenient to appoint the 
oversman before the arbiters. 

Mr.J.W.BARCLAY said, he thought 
there were practical objections to ap- 

ointing an umpire before the arbiters 
Fiffered because, if one of the arbiters 
knew that the views of the umpire were 
inclined in his direction—and, of course, 
such things came to be known through- 
out the country—then he would hold out 
for much stronger terms than he other- 
wise would do. Besides, there was the 
question of expense. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

GeneRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether the word “ sheriff” in 
the clause meant the sheriff of the 
county, or the sheriff substitute ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, it was proposed to add to 
the definition, so that the sheriff sub- 
stitute would be included in the term. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Mode of submission to 
reference) agreed to. 
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Clause 11 (Power for referee, &c. to 
require production of documents, ad- 
minister oaths, &c.). 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
the following Amendment :— 

In page 5, line 18, at end, add “each party 

shall be entitled to inspect the documents pro- 
duced by the other party, and to challenge the 
accuracy of such documents within fourteen 
days of their being deposited with the referee, 
or oversman, or sheriff, as the case may be ; and 
any examination of parties or witnesses, whe- 
ther on oath or otherwise, shall take place in 
presence of the opposing party, or his agent, if 
he desires to be present, sufficient notice being 
given to him for that purpose.” 
He thought the Committee ought to bear 
in mind that they were appointing a 
number of persons to act in a judicial 
capacity, and to take oaths—to act as 
Judges, in fact. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) said, he must 
point out that the proposed Amendment 
was quite unnecessary, because every- 
thing it proposed to do must take place. 
It was the undoubted right of any one 
party to a reference to examine the docu- 
ments produced by his opponent; and, 
certainly, no referee could take the evi- 
dence of a witness on one side of the 
case without the presence of the other 
party. It would be very undesirable to 
embody in the Bill provisions which 
were already in operation under the 
Common Law. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON ex- 
pressed his willingness to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Power to proceed in ab- 
sence); Clause 13 (Form of award); 
Clause 14 (Time for award or reference) ; 
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line and keep to it. That would cer- 
tainly conduce to greater uniformity. ~ 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he should not 
have moved the Amendment if it had 
not already been made in the English 


and Olause 15 (Reference to and award 
Bill 
by oversman) severally agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Award to give particulars). 
Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he would point 


out that the words in line 9, ‘‘as far as 
reasonably may be,” ought to be “as 
far as possible ;” and he moved the sub- 
stitution of the latter words for the 
former. . 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 9, to leave out the words “‘ reason- 
ably may be,’ in order to insert the 
word ‘ possible,—(Mr. M‘Lagan,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it was true that this case 
was not quite the same case as the other ; 
but the same considerations should apply 
to it. There were strong reasons for 
requiring specification, so that the par- 
ties might know precisely what the 
arbiters had done; but, at the same 
time, if the Amendment now proposed 
were carried, awards which were sub- 
stantially good might be rendered liable 
to challenge by the parties decided 
against, who might come forward and 
say that it might have been possible, 
although it might not, perhaps, have 
been reasonable, to split up the items 
more than was done. That was clearly 
a thing to be avoided; and it appeared 
to him that if the arbiter, exercising an 
honest and fair judgment, set out the 
particulars or details as far as might be 
reasonable, that ought to be a good 
award, and it should not be open to 
challenge. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the ques- 
tion was discussed in the English Bill, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) took a very different view 
of it from that now taken by the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate. It 
would be convenient if the two right hon. 
Gentlemen would consult with each other, 
80 that they might take up a particular 





Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 63; 
Noes 14: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 252.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wished 
to know what was meant by “acts and 
things?” The Bill only provided for 
compensation for improvements, and the 
award would specify what the compen- 
sation was for. What, then, was meant 
by these ‘ acts and things?” 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, that if the hon. Gentle- 
man would refer to Clause 6 he would 
see what it was that these words referred 
to, and also at line 11 of the page 
with which they were now dealing. Im- 
provements, no doubt, were the primary 
idea; but there were other claims which 
might have to be made, as, for instance, 
for deterioration of the land ; and, there- 
fore, these words were necessary. There 
were things done and things omitted 
that had to be provided for. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL moved 
the following Amendment :— 

In page 6, at end of Clause, add—‘‘ Nothing 
in this Act shall enable a tenant to obtain com- 
pensation in respect of any of the material 
specified in the third part of the Schedule used 
or applied more than six years before the termi- 
nation of the tenancy in relation to lime and 
marl, or four years before such termination in 
relation to the other substances specified.’’ 


He said, this was a matter of some 
considerable importance, for was it to be 
supposed that there was no limit to the 
utility of these manures, or other sub- 
stances ? The tendency of modern scien- 
tific agriculture went more and more in 
the direction of the application of a par- 
ticular kind of manure which would be 
exhausted by the crop ; and there ought 
to be some indication in the Bill of an 
intelligible rule which should be applied 
to manures of a more or less permanent 
character. His feeling wasin favour of 
the six and four years mentioned in the 
Amendment; but he attached no great 
importance to the particular number of 
years, and should be inclined to agree 
to any other number that the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman’s experience in 
agriculture might lead him to deem to 
be desirable. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, he must point out that 
the Amendment, supposing it to be good 
in substance, was inappropriate to the 
clause. The clause related to the par- 
ticulars to be given in the awards—it 
was not a clause defining the conditions 
under which compensation was to be 

iven, or for what compensation was to 

e given. It would, he thought, bea 
mistake to lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule in the Bill as to the time over which 
the claim should extend. He dared say 
it was only very seldom that anything 
in the nature of manure applied six 
years before would still be found valu- 
able; but that was clearly a matter for 
the arbiter to determine. If there were 
any manures which, in the judgment of 
those who had to decide the question, 
survived for more than six years, there 
was no reason in principle why compen- 
sation should not be given for them. 
On these grounds he opposed the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Expenses of reference). 
Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL, in 


moving, as an Amendment, in page 6, 
line 23, to leave out from ‘‘ paid” to 
‘paid ” in line 30, in order to insert the 
words ‘‘ by the parties in equal propor- 
tiens,”’ said, he did not see why the ex- 
penses of every application under the 
Act should not be borne equally by both 
parties. That, it seemed to him, would 
remove one element of uncertainty from 
the cases that would arise.. Of course, 
it was desirable, in all questions of this 
sort, that each party should learn how he 
stood, and that there should be as little 
as possible of uncertainty in the circum- 
stances. It seemed to him to be per- 
fectly reasonable that the parties should 
be made to share the expenses, and that 
would really tend to limit the expense ; 
because, so long as there was any chance 
of one of the parties being exempted 
from expense, there would always be 
a tendency to further litigation and to 


an increased expenditure. It was better 


Sir Herbert Maxwell 


{COMMONS} 





that the expenses should be equally 
shared between the parties. 


Amendment’ proposed, in page 6, line 
23, to leave out from ‘‘ paid”’ to “ paid” 
in line 30, and insert ‘‘ by the parties in 
equal proportions.” —( Sir Herbert Maz- 
well.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, he hoped 
the Amendment would not be accepted, 
because he very much doubted whether 
it would not act in precisely the opposite 
direction to that suggested by the hon. 
Baronet. Those who had had experience 
in connection with disputed matters 
would realize this—that there was no 
more salutary check upon litigation in 


regard to claims that were not well — 


founded than the consideration that 
those who put them forward would be 
paid half the expense incurred. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Day for payment) agreed 
to. 


Clause 19 (Appeal to sheriff). 


‘On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarz, 
the following Amendment made :— 


In page 6, line 37, leave out from ‘‘ Where ”’ 
to end of Clause, and insert “the sum claimed 
for compensation exceeds one hundred pounds, 
either party may, within seven days after de- 
livery of the award, appeal against it to the 
sheriff on all or any of the following grounds :— 

(1.) That the award is invalid ; 

(2.) That compensation has been awarded 
for improvements, acts, or things, or for 
breaches of stipulations or agreements, 
or for committing or permitting dete- 
rioration, in respect of which the party 
claiming was not entitled to compensa- 
tion ; 

(3.) That compensation has not been 
awarded for improvements, acts, or 
things, or for breaches of stipulations 
or agreements, or for committing or per- 
mitting deterioration in respect of which 
the party claiming was entitled to com- 
pensation ; 

and the sheriff shall hear and determine the 
appeal, and may, in his discretion, remit the 
case to be reheard as to the whole or any part 
thereof by the referee or referees or oversman, 
with such directions as he may think fit. 

“If no appeal is so brought the award shall 
be final. 

“The decision of the sheriff on appeal shall 
be final.” 
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On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarez, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 6, line 41, after ‘‘ pounds,”’ leave 
out ‘‘ such,” and insert ‘‘ either.” 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he had 
the following Amendment on the Paper: 
—In page 7, line 2, after ‘‘ case,’’ to in- 
sert ‘‘on any question of Law, or of re- 
jection or admission of evidence.”” The 
object of the Amendment was to limit 
the appeal ; for there was a danger, when 
an appeal was given from the arbiters, 
that they would be less careful than they 
otherwise would be. The appeal, there- 
fore, ought to be limited to questions of 
law; but as there seemed to be a diffi- 
culty about proposing anything which 
would make this Bill different from the 
English one, he should not move his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agried to. 


Clause 20 (Recovery of compensa- 
tion). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
12, to leave out ‘‘ fourteen days,” and 
insert ‘‘one month.” —(Jfr. Cochran- 
Patrick.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ fourteen 
days’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Appointment of guardian) 
agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


REVENUE AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
BILL.—[Brit1 269.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Bill was 
one of a very exceptional character, and 
contained some peculiar provisions. For 
instance, there was a provision making 
the master of a vessel liable to a penalty 
for matters with which he had nothing 
to do. But a much more important part 
of the Bill, which he thought ought not 
to have been introduced at that late 
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time of the Session, had reference to 
the funds of Friendly Societies. Though 
the Bill had been for a number of days 
before the public, sufficient time had 
not been given for its consideration ; and 
he thought some explanation ought, at 
least, to be given before the House was 
asked to reduce the interest on the funds 
of Friendly Societies invested in Govern- 
ment securities. It was his belief that 
the cost of managing these funds was 
not so great as to absorb the difference 
between 2} per cent and the present rate 
of 2d. per day. He would, therefore, 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Mr. WARTON said, it was too bad, at 
that time of the morning, to propose al- 
terations which would work cruel in- 
justice to Friendly Societies. This sort 
of thing was becoming intolerable. 
There were considerations higher than 
Friendly Societies. People invested their 
small savings, and a proposition of this 
sort ought to be brought forward before 
a sufficiently large House to give it pro- 
per consideration. 


Question put. 
The House proceeded to a Division :— 


Mr. Speaker stated he thought the 
Noes had it; and, his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Ayes to stand 
up in their places, and Three Members 
only having stood up, Mr. Srraxer de- 
clared the Noes had it. 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
4: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 253.) 


Bill committed for Thursday. 
MOTION. 


_—O0ON;n 
HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Sxaw Lerevrg, Bill to 
provide for the maintenance of the New Streets 
at Hyde Park Corner, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Suaw Lerrvre and Mr. Courtney. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 275.] 


House adjourned at a quarte 
after Two o'clock 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 1st August, 1883. 


MINUTES.]— Pvsuic Bris — Ordered—First 
Reading—Education (Scotland) Act (1872) 
Amendment* [276]; Epidemic and other 
Diseases Prevention * [277]. 

Committee — Report — Agricultural Holdings 
(Scotland) [190-278] [Fourth Night]. 

Considered as amended—Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 5) Nove Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) [230]. 

Third Reading—Agricultural Holdings (Eng- 
land) [272]; Supreme Court of ‘Judicature 
(Funds, &c.)* [270], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Surrey (Trial of Causes) * [65] ; 
Patents for Inventions (No. 3) * [99] ; Spirits 
in Bond * [38]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
aeamteatipaiesins 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—{Bux 224.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.’’—( Mr. John Holms.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH wanted to know 
whether this Bill contained the Order 
which related to the Strand District ; be- 
cause if it did he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade to omit that district from 
the Order. 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, that the 
Strand District Order was contained in 
the next Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—[Brx1 230.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“*That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” —( Mr. John Holms.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH desired to point 
out that the Bill, as amended, had not 
yet been printed; and he believed that 
_ there had been some Amendments in- 
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troduced into the Bill by the Committee, 
It had been represented to him that the 
District Board of Works for the Strand 
objected strongly to the inclusion of their 
district within the Order made by the 
Board of Trade. He had no desire to 
cause any delay in the passing of the 
Bill, because he believed it was a mat- 
ter of importance that it should go be- 
fore the House of Lords at once; but he 
would ask the President of the Board of 
Trade to consent to the omission of the 
Strand District from the Order, or, at 
any rate, to allow a re-hearing of the 
case as far as that Board was concerned. 
It was stated that the other authorities 
included in the Order were satisfied, and 
assented to the powers which were given 
under the Bill; but the Strand District 
Board of Works had uniformly objected 
to the Order, and he thought the feeling 
of the local authorities in the matter 
ought to be consulted and respected. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL also de- 
sired to say a word in regard to another 
Order included in the Bill—namely, the 
Order which applied to the Kensington 
District. Not only had the Bill not been 
printed, but the Report of the Committee 
had not yet been printed, and he had 
not the least idea of what the Committee 
had done. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) was quite wrong in stating 
that all the other Boards were consent- 
ing parties to the Bill. The Local Board 
of Kensington had certainly not con- 
sented to the Order; and he wished to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
very great extent to which the local 
authority in that district had been super- 
seded in the matter. He would not de- 
tain the House by making any remarks 
of his own; but he would read a state- 
ment from the Kensington Vestry, which 
was the local authority in the matter. 
The Clerk to the Vestry, in a letter to 
the Board of Trade, said— 

“‘T am directed by the Vestry of Kensington 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
19th instant, stating that the Board of Trade are 
willing to defer the consideration of the above 


Order until the 30th instant. In reply, I am 
instructed to state that, in the opinion of the 


Vestry, it will be utterly impossible to arrive at . 


any satisfactory arrangement with the Com- 

nies in so short a time; in fact, the Swan 
Tnited Electric Lighting Company have only 
just intimated that they are now preparing an 
Order, and hope to submit the same for the ap- 
proval of the Vestry at the latter end of the pre- 
sent week ; and it would appear highly inexpedicat 
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that the Vestry should enter into any engage- 
ment which has not had deliberate and mature 
consideration. TI am, therefore, instructed to 
request that the Board of Trade will be good 
enough to further extend the time for sending 
in replies for three months, so as to enable the 
Vestry to confer with the Companies, and make 
such arrangements as may, in the interests of 
the parishioners and the publio generally, be 
deemed expedient.” 


That was the view of the Kensington 
Vestry, and the answer they received 
from the Board of Trade was a very curt 
one, refusing more time. The letter was 
written on the 26th of April, and when 
the matter was discussed the Provisional 
Order had only been submitted to the 
Vestry for two days; nevertheless, the 
Board of Trade refused to grant more 
time for its consideration. The position 
taken up by the Kensington Vestry 
was this—‘‘ We are not prepared to 
consent to your Order, and we are not 
prepared to refuse it. Therefore, if 
you go on with the Order we throw 
the responsibility upon you—the Board 
of Trade. Of course, you have power 
to do it, if you like; but we are not a 
consenting party. We object to the onus 
of proving that this is not a good Order 
being thrown upon us, and we think 
that the onus of proving that it is a good 
Order ought to be thrown upon the Com- 
pany, and that they ought to obtain our 
consent.”” The other day, when the 
question was under discussion, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade said that 
local government was all very well, 
but that local authorities might, through 
ignorance or prejudice, put a stop to 
this great improvement. It was quite 
evident that the Board of Trade were 
bent upon coercing the local authorities. 
He quite admitted that the Bill of last 
year gave certain power to the Board of 
Trade ; but he was surprised to find the 
Board carrying it to such an extent. 
Very few knew anything about the Elec- 
tric Lighting Bill which was passed 
through the House at the end of last 
Session. They had had a Provisional 
Order presented under it to the Ken- 
sington Vestry only two days before 
they were required to appear before the 
Board of Trade. They were told that 
they must either consent to it, or show 
adequate reasons for throwing it out. 
He could only again express his sur- 
prise that the President of the Board of 
Trade, of all men in the world, should 
have taken this high-handed and de- 
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spotic action. The Kensington Vestry, 
not having made up their mind on 
the subject, applied to the Board of 
Trade for three months’ delay in the 
matter, but this was peremptorily re- 
fused; and it now appeared that this 
Order was to be thrust upon them in 
spite of that objection. Individually, 
he had no objection to the Bill; but, in 
the interest of local government, he was 
sorry to see an attempt to force it in 
this manner. The Kensington Vestry 
had no voice in the matter; and if 
the Bill were persisted in, as far as the 
Kensington Order was concerned, the 
entire responsibility must rest upon the 
Board of Trade and the Committee to 
which the Order was referred. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
very much surprised at the line of action 
taken by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell). 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that when this Bill was proposed 
for second reading his hon. Friend dis- 
sented from it on the same ground that he 
had urged to-day ; but, with the evident 
concurrence of the great majority of the 
House, the matter was referred to a 
Hybrid Committee for consideration, 
before whom all parties could be heard, 
and to whom the ordinary rules in regard 
to locus standi would not be applied. 
That Committee was presided over by 
the right hon. Member for North Hamp- 
shire ‘Mr. Sclater-Booth); and after 
having held several Sittings, and having 
heard all the parties, the Committee 
came to a decision. With respect to 
the Kensington Order, he believed that 
no alteration was made in the provisions 
of the Order as originally drawn; and 
he was surprised, after the careful in- 
quiries of the Committee, that his hon. 
Friend still persisted in his opposition. 
The opposition of his hon. Friend was 
based on an entire misconception of 
the action of the Board of Trade; but 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) begged to say 
that the Board were not, in the slightest 
degree, concerned in the matter except 
as servants of the House. The Board 
of Trade had had imposed upon them 
the duty of carrying out the Bill passed 
last Session. His hon. Friend made a 
charge that the Bill was hurried through 
the House. It was nothing of the kind. 
It was altogether inaccurate to say that 
it was hurried through the House; on 
the contrary, it was discussed during 
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nearly the whole of a Saturday Sitting, 
and all its provisions were adopted by 
the House.. He believed that several 
Divisions took place, but that almost 
unanimously the feeling of the House 
was in favour of the Bill. Now, the 
principle of that Bill could be briefly 
stated. It was quite conceivable that 
the House might have taken the view 
that this question of electric lighting 
was one that concerned the local autho- 
rities only; and it might have allowed 
the local authorities to have the whole 
decision of the question without any 
interference, and have let them have 
the right of deciding absolutely whether 
the districts in which they were in- 
terested were to be lighted by electricity 
or not, and on what conditions the light- 
ing was to be carried out. There ap- 
peared, however, to be a general feeling 
that if that were done it might happen 
that the local authorities, and especially 
those who happened to be in the posses- 
sion of gas works, might think it to their 
interest to shut out the experiment; and 
it was also thought that if it were left 
to the local authorities to say whether a 


particular system should be introduced | ( 


or not, it might possibly happen that 
over the greater part of England the 
experiment would be altogether pre- 
vented, and that was deemed to be un- 
desirable. The duty was therefore cast 
upon the Board of Trade of carrying out 
the Act by enabling licences and Orders 
to be granted to Companies to light 
certain districts, preference being given, 
in the first place, to local authorities 
who wished to light their own dis- 
tricts, and power being given to the 
local authorities to settle the conditions 
upon which private Companies would 
comein. The Board of Trade had gone 
most carefully into the question sub- 
mitted to them; and, generally speak- 
ing, the Orders were very nearly the 
same in all cases, and had been assented 
to by all the parties concerned. A great 
number of Orders had already passed 
the House, and some had passed the 
other House, and the local authorities 
had agreed to the terms arranged. 
There were one or two cases in which 
there had been objection, and the Ken- 
sington Vestry was one of them. What 
the Kensington Vestry said was—‘‘ We 
do not know enough about electric light- 
ing to induce us to say anything about 
it at the present moment, and therefore 
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we ask for further delay ; but we do not 
seek to oppose the Order.” The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) said the Vestry asked for 
three months’ delay; but the hon. Mem- 
ber knew perfectly well that three 
months’ delay meant the throwing over 
of the Bill until next Session. Under 
those circumstances, the Board of Trade 
felt it was not fair to refuse to hear 
what the Company which proposed to 
light the district had to say ; and, being 
satisfied that it was a feasible and prac- 
ticable scheme, the very limited power 
which the Bill alone gave had been con- 
ferred—namely, the power of lighting 
the district for 21 years, subject, how- 
ever, to the possibility of another Com- 
pany stepping in hereafter with some 
further discovery in electricity, or with 
a proposition to light the district upon 
more satisfactory terms. That was all 
he had to say with regard to the Ken- 
sington Vestry. He now came to the 
case of the Strand District, and he 
was sorry that he was not able to con- 
sent to the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
Mr. W. H. Smith) to exclude that 
district from the Order. Perhaps the 
House would allow him to state what 
the question was. The Strand was a 
very peculiar district altogether, and 
was very strangely configured. It con- 
sisted of three parts. The Edison and 
Swan Companies proposed to light one 
part of the district; but the Strand 
Board favoured an agreement with the 
Jablochkoff Company. The Board of 
Trade, however, considered the matter, 
and refused the Order. Now, the dis- 
trict of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was 
wholly surrounded by the district of St. 
Martin’s, and the district of St. Martin’s 
had agreed with the Edison Company 
to light their district; but the opi- 
nion of the Board of Trade was that 
it was absolutely impossible for the 
district to be lighted satisfactorily by 
any other Company than that which 
undertook the lighting of St. Martin’s; 
and, after full consideration, they decided 
to give to the Edison Company power 
to light the inclosed district. _Then 
there was a third district—the Strand 
proper—running down to the Embank- 
ment, for which an application was 
made by the ‘‘ Swan” Company for an 
Order, and also an application for 4 
licence from the Jablochkoff Company. 
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There was, however, evidence from the 
consumers that if the licence was granted 
to the Jablochkoff Company nothing 
whatever would be done—because the 
Company was not in a position to give 
satisfaction,not having a suitable amount 
of capital, and not being otherwise in 
a position to carry out the scheme if 
allowed to go on with it. Upon these 
facts an Order was made by the Board 
of Trade giving the district to the Swan 
Company ; but with the proviso that if 
the Jablochkoff Company should apply 
for a licence within six months, and 
should be successful in obtaining it, the 
Swan Company should give up so much 
of the Strand District as the Jablochkoff 
Company could obtain a licence for. He 
was sorry that the Chairman of the 
Committee was not present. It was in 
that form that the Bill came before the 
Committee; and after going into the 
facts of the case carefully the Committee 
decided, he believed, to confirm the 
Edison and Swan Orders, and to 
strike out the proviso relating to the 
Jablochkoff Company. The Committee 
seemed to think that the application 
of the Jablochkoff Company was not 
@ serious one, and that it ought 
not to be seriously entertained; and, 
furthermore, that the Board of Trade 
had exceeded their powers in making 
the Order of the Swan Oompany con- 
ditional. Therefore, the Committee de- 
cided upon making an absolute Order 
in favour of the Swan Company. They 
had, however, made some alteration in 
the district of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
and had made some other trifling altera- 
tions in the Bill. That Bill now came 
down to the Lower House with these 
alterations; and he hoped the House, 
after the statement he had made, and 
knowing how carefully the matter was 
gone into by the Board of Trade in the 
first instance, and afterwards by the 
Hybrid Committee, who heard all the 
evidence, and considering the enormous 
expense the*parties would be put to by 
further opposition, would place no fur- 
ther dade in the way of the passing 
of the measure. With respect to Ken- 
sington, as he had already pointed out, 
a delay of three months meant a delay 
of a Session; and if the Kensington 
Vestry could not make up their minds 
before now, there was no reason to sup- 
pose that they could make it up in an- 
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Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he did not 
see what occasion there was for hurry 
in the matter, especially when the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade himself 
admitted that he was not in a position 
to give an accurate account of the details 
of the Bill. He (Mr. Yorke) did not 
suppose that a single day’s delay, which 
was all that his right hon. Friend. the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) applied for, would interfere with 
the progress of the measure. If the 
control of the House over its Committees 
was to be a reality and not a farce, it 
was most desirable that there should be 
some opportunity afforded of ascertain- 
ing what the Committee had done, in- 
stead of passing the Bill as a matter of 
course, because the President of the 
Board of Trade said that great expense 
would be incurred, and it was to be pre- 
sumed that the Committee had given 
their decision in accordance with the 
equities of the case. Not long ago the 
Bill was before the House for second 
reading, and it was then stated that the 
arrangement proposed for the Western 
District was by no means satisfactory. 
The House were then told that the Bill 
was to be referred to a Committee, and 
that a Committee was the proper tri- 
bunal to determine the matter. The 
Westminster District Board of Works 
went to great expense in employing Par- 
liamentary agents and counsel and every- 
thing necessary to fight the Bill before 
the Committee. The progress of the 
Bill was delayed for some days in Com- 
mittee, and then, in the end, the Com- 
pany withdrew everything that applied 
to the Western District, so that all the 
expense incurred by the Western Local 
Authorities was thrown away. If the 
matter had been fairly fought out on the 
second reading of the Bill all that ex- 
pense would have been spared. He, 
therefore, hoped the Board of Trade 
would not force this measure upon the 
House without affording the House an 
opportunity of knowing what the deci- 
sion of the Committee was. There could 
be no extraordinary reason for hurriedly 
forcing these Electric Lighting Bills 
through the House. It could not be 

retended for a moment that electric 
fighting was in such a state that it was 
absolutely perfect, and, therefore, it was 
desirable to enforce an experimental sys- 
tem upon a locality for 21 years without 
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during that period of adopting any other 
principle, although they were quite on 
the threshold of electrical science. If 
electrical science were perfect, they might 
have colour for the manner in which 
these matters were being forced upon 
the House and upon the local authori- 
ties ; but it was well known that electric 
lighting was still in its infancy, and it 
was most undesirable to give one Com- 
pany a monopoly over another, especially 
for so long a period as 21 years. His 
own opinion was, that it was both im- 
politic and unwise to force these Pro- 
visional Orders upon a district without 
the full consent of the local authorities. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he was not 
going into any of the questions involved 
in these Provisional Orders, and he had 
risen merely for the purpose of answer- 
ing the remark made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Oamp- 
bell), when he said that the Electric 
Lighting Bill of last Session was passed 
through the House with undue haste. 
He thought that that was a remark 
which ought to be flatly contradicted. 
He submitted, most respectfully, that 
every possible facility was afforded for 
the discussion of that Bill, even by 
having, at the request and with the 
assent of the entire House, a whole day 
for the discussion of the measure. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELLremarked, 
that it was quite at the fag end of the 
Session. 

Mr. PULESTON admitted that the 
House was by no means full at the time; 
but the Bill was taken on a Saturday, 
and was carefully considered and dis- 
cussed in Committee. Although he had 
been upon the Select Committee himself, 
he was prepared to assert that no Bill 
was more thoroughly thrashed out ; and 
he could only say that unless some means 
were found for giving effect to the deci- 
sion of the House and of its Committees, 
all legislation would be at an end. He 
was not prepared to say whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade would act wisely or 
unwisely in assenting to the proposal to 
put off the Bill for another day; that 
was another question altogether; but 
he thought some means ought to be 
found for giving effect to a measure 
which had been so elaborately prepared 
in the interests of the public as that 
which was before the House last Ses- 
sion. 


Mr, J. R. Yorke 


{COMMONS} 





Sm ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to point out that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had not spoken on behalf of 
the Kensington Vestry in this matter. 
That Vestry applied for an extension of 
time, because they could not make up 
their minds in the few days allowed by 
the Board of Trade; and, being refused 
an extension of time, they were quite 
content to leave the question to the 
Board of Trade, reserving to themselves 
the right of adopting any scheme which 
might be found cheaper or more expe- 
dient in the course of the next 21 years. 
Upon that understanding they were not 
prepared to offer any further opposition 
to the measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time 7o-morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Bi1 272.] 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’’—( Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. DUNDAS said, he did not wish 
to detain the House; but he thought the 
words ‘fair and reasonable ”’ in the Bill 
were somewhat indefinite. He hoped 
they would have an assurance from the 
Government that words would be in- 
serted in “another place” with the 
view of making more clear what it was 
that constituted a fair and reasonable 
agreement—whether it was fair and 
reasonable at the time, under the circum- 
stances and conditions which existed 
when the agreement was made. 

Mr. DODSON said, that he had ex- 
plained to his hon. Friend that the Go- 
vernment would consider the point to 
which he had referred. " 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
it was impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the point which had been 
raised by the hon. Gentleman. He had 
always felt that it was desirable, where 
compensation to tenants for unexhausted 
improvenents was not given by lease or 
agreement, that it should be provided by 
legislation; and he therefore regretted 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
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1875 was only of a permissive character. 
The principle was embodied in the pre- 
-sent Bill, and, on this account, he had 
felt himself able to support its second 
reading ; but it appeared to him that 
a very great objection to the Bill was 
that there were scarcely any directions 
to guide the valuers in estimating the 
value of unexhausted improvements to 
the incoming tenant. The Bill had been 
improved by the insertion, in the 2nd 
clause, of words declaring the prin- 
ciple which he understood Her Majesty’s 
Government had always had in their 
mind—that the tenant should not profit 
by anything that belonged to the land- 
lord. But there was still so wide a scope 
left for difference of action on the part 
of ignorant or prejudiced valuers that it 
might lead to great contention between 
landlords and tenants, and to great in- 
equality in the valuations that were made. 
Then came the alternative which the 
Government had proposed. They had 
proposed—and, he thought, necessarily 
—that it should be possible, where de- 
sired, for the landlord and tenant to con- 
tract themselves out of the Bill by an 
agreement giving fair and reasonable 
compensation. Such a proposal was, in 
his opinion, absolutely necessary in 
legislation of this kind, on account of 
the varying circumstances of different 
parts of the country. Those circum- 
stances would make it unjust, and pro- 
bably also impracticable, to apply a 
hard-and-fast rule of legislation ali over 
England. But, having done that, the 
Government had not attempted to define 
what fair and reasonable compensation 
was, and they had left the question to 
the decision of a Court of Law, perhaps 
30 or 40 years after the making of the 
agreement. It was obvious that when 
the time came—the end of the tenancy 
—for an agreement between the two 
parties to be construed, one or other 
of the parties, or their representatives, 
might not improbably find something in 
that agreement to which to take excep- 
tion, though it had been accepted as 
perfectly fair at the time the agree- 
ment was made. It might be the 


landlord, it might be the tenant, who 
desired to set aside the agreement en- 
tered into giving to the tenant at the 
time it was made bond fide compensation 
for unexhausted improvements; but 
whether it was the landlord or tenant, 
he had the power to drag the other into 
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a Court of Law. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) had endeavoured to meet 
that by proposing that the two parties 
should be enabled to settle the question 
once for all before an impartial umpire ; 
but the House did not adopt the pro- 
posal. He felt the importance of this 
matter so strongly that, agreeing as he 
did to the principle on which the Bill 
was based, he could hardly feel justified 
in giving his vote for the third reading, 
were it not for the hope and belief that 
this matter would be considered not 
only ‘‘ elsewhere” by those whose prac- 
tical knowledge and experience entitled 
them to express an opinion quite as 
much as any Members of that House, 
but that it would have the favourable 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, so that the two parties might be 
enabled to make an agreement with some 
reasonable assurance that it would be 
binding, and both landlords and tenants 
might be saved from litigation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill (Queen’s Consent signified on be- 
half of the Crown and the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and the Prince of Wales’s 
Consent on behalf of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall),—read the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bmx 190.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 
coMMITTEE. [ Progress 31st July. | 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Charge of Tenant’s Compensation. 

Olause 23 (Power of landlord on pay- 
ing compensation to obtain charge). 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to move to leave out 
from “or,’’ in page 7, line 31, to “‘ Act,” 
in line 33. It appeared to him that 
these words should be omitted; but he 
would leave the matter to the Lord Ad- 
vocate, without any lengthened observa- 
tions. ; 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
81, to leave out from the word ‘‘ or” to 
‘ Act,” in line 33.—( General Sir George 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause,” 


[Fourth Night. | 
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Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, it appeared to him that 
the words in the Act were necessary, 
because the Bill provided not only for 
the compensation ascertained in the 
manner specified in it, but also for equi- 
valent or substituted compensation. For 
instanoe, there might be an arrangement 
in the case of drainage; and he was 
afraid the Bill would be defective if it 
did not allow a charge to be made by 
the landlord in respect of such substi- 
tuted as well as in respect to statutory 
compensation. 

Generar Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that if a question of drafting was 
involved he should be bound to give 
way. He begged to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Stir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he desired to propose that after the word 
‘* Act,” in line 33, they should insert 
‘‘ or on his defraying himself the cost of 
improvements proposed to be executed 
by the tenant.”” This Amendment had 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment in the English Bill; therefore, he | P 


—— it would be adopted in the Scotch 
ill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 33, after the word “ Act,’ to 
insert the words “or on his defraying himself 
the cost of improvements proposed to be exe- 
cuted by the tenant.”—(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that, as he understood, 
in the English Bill the question was 
limited to drainage, and was not general. 
Seeing that the landlord was forced to 
do a thing, as an alternative for the 
tenant doing it, he should have the same 
right to charge as if the tenant had done 
it, and claimed and been awarded com- 
pensation. He (the Lord Advocate) 
thought the principle of the Amendment 
just, and would accept it; but it might be 
necessary to amend the words on Report. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
the next Amendment was in his name— 
namely, to leave out the words ‘the 
holding,” in line 84, and to insert “ his 
estate.” The object of the Amendment 
was to provide that the area of charge 
should be the estate. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
$4, to leave out the words “‘the holding,” 
and insert the words ‘‘his estate.”— 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
was in favour of the Amendment. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, if the hon. and gallant 
Baronet did not object, he should prefer 
the Amendment which stood next on the 
Paper in his own name, which was to 
insert, after the word “holding,” the 
words ‘or the estate of which it forms 
part.”” The Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet would'leave no option. 
There might be inconveniences in charg- 
ing a particular holding; but, atthe same 
time, in other cases it might be a con- 
venient thing; therefore, it was only 
right to give the landlord an option. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
whether, in the case of an entailed estate, 
it was possible to charge any particular 
art ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrovr) said, that would depend upon 
the wording of the Acts. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that, with all due deference, he con- 
sidered that his Amendment was the 
best. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s Amendment did not seem to 
meet the case where a single holding 
formed an entire estate. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it was to meet that case 
that they gave the option. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 34, after the word “ holding,” 
to insert the words “or the estate of which it 
forms part.” —(The Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


GevnerRAL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the next Amendment would render 
the clause more definite. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 34, after the word “ thereof,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ and the tenant shall pay 
such interest as provided by this Act along with 
his rent to the landlord, who shall be respon- 
sible for the interest to the bondholder.”— 
(General Sir George Balfour.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted. 
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Tut LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, that, even assuming that 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet was appropriate in substance, it 
would be scarcely appropriate to intro- 
duce it here. It would introduce a third 
party. Any arrangement as to interest 
should be an arrangement between the 
landlord and tenant himself. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he wished to move to omit the following 
words from the clause :— 

‘Or, if the landlord be himself a tenant of 

a holding, by executing and duly intimating 
an assignation of the lease in security and for 
repayment of the amount paid, or any part 
thereof, with such interest and by such instal- 
ments, a8 the sheriff may think fit. But, where 
the landlord obtaining the charge is not abso- 
lute owner of the holding for his own benefit, 
no instalment or interest shall be made payable 
after the time when the improvement in respect 
whereof compensation is paid will, where an 
award has been made, be taken to have been 
exhausted according to the declaration of the 
award, and in any other case after the time 
when any such improvement will, in the opi- 
nion of the sheriff, after hearing such evidence 
(if any) as it thinks expedient, have become 
exhausted.”’ 
He could not help thinking that the 
clause would be equally workable with- 
out the part he proposed to leave out. 
If they were to have a practical con- 
struction put upon these words, it would 
be found difficult to say when an im- 
provement would be exhausted. How 
was any authority to decide how long 
the advantage to the tenant would last ? 
And he presumed it was intended to fix 
the rate of interest for repayment of the 
outlay in proportion to the duration of 
the agreement. The greatest possible 
difficulty would be found in working the 
provision he wished to omit. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
1, to leave out all the words after “ fit,”’ 
to ‘ exhausted,”’ in line 14.—(Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell.) 


Question propoced, “That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was quite sensible 
that there was a certain degree of diffi- 
culty and perplexity in this matter ; but 
he was afraid that unless the provisions 
to which the Amendment applied, or 
something equivalent were introduced, 
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the Bill would fail of effect in very many 
cases. In the first place, as to the pro- 
vision at the top of page 8, it was in- 
tended to meet a case of this kind—the 
object of the Bill was to give the tenant, 
who was the actual possessor and culti- 
vator of the ground, the rights specified 
in the Bill generally. The tenant might 
either be the holder under the landlord 
or a sub-tenant; and if there was no 
provision as to what was to be done 
between the tenant and the sub-tenant, 
there would be either a failure to apply 
the Bill to the case of a sub-tenant, or 
an injustice to the principal tenant, if 
they did not provide that he might 
charge his interest in the same way as 
the owner might charge his. It was to 
meet such a case that the provision at 
the top of page 8 was inserted. The 
provision which said— 

“Tf the landlord be himself a tenant of a 
holding, by executing and duly intimating an 
assignation of the lease ’?— 
in the only way he could by the law of 
Scotland— 

‘* in security and for repayment of the amount 
paid, or any part thereof, with such interest 
and by such instalments, as the sheriff may 
think fit.” 

He would point out that the Interpreta- 
tion Clause—Clause 37—contained the 
definition— 

“*Tandlord’ in relation to a holding means 
any person for the time being entitled to receive 
the rents and profits of or to take possession of 
any holding.” 

So that it was essential, in order to give 
the benefits of the Bill to those who were 
the actual possessors, to confer on the 
principal tenant the same rights that the 
landlord would have, of not being obliged 
to pay compensation without charging 
his interest in the holding. That was the 
meaning of the first part of the clause. 
The other was to meet this difficulty. It 
was quite plain it would not do to allow 
chargesin respect of improvements, which 
were, more or less, wasting improvements 
—some of them comparatively transient 
—to become permanent burdens on the 
estate, otherwise the estate might, in 
course of time, become overwhelmed 
with debt. For example, if, at the end 
of a 19 years’ lease, charges for tenants’ 
improvements were put on the estate, 
and at the end of the next 19 years’ 
lease there were a fresh set of charges 

ut upon it, and so on, the estate would 
be over-burdened, whilst. the improve-. 
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ments for which compensation had been 
originally given would have become ex- 
hausted. The hon. and gallant Baronet, 
he thought, would see that it was quite 
essential to take safeguards that there 
should be a disappearance of the charges 
reasonably coincident with the exhaustion 
of the improvements. He ventured to 
think that that object was as well carried 
out as it could be. If any hon. Member 
could suggest a better method the Go- 

'vernment would be glad to adoptit. In 
the first place, what they provided was 
for the case where the landlord was not 
absolute owner. Where he was abso- 
lute owner he could do with the estate 
as he pleased. The clause said— 

“But where the landlord obtaining the charge 
is not absolute owner of the holding for his own 
benefit, no instalment or interest shall be made 

ayable after the time.when the improvement 
in respect whereof compensation is paid will, 
where an award has been made, be taken to 
have been exhausted according to the declara- 
tion of the award.” 


That was to say, where compensation 
had been settled by an award, and the 
award had declared the duration of an 
improvement, there was no difficulty in 
taking that and making the charge co- 
incident with the duration. But, lest 
there should be an award pronounced 
which did not declare the duration of 
the improvement, they provided— 

‘“ And in any other case after the time when 
any such improvement will in the opinion of 
the sheriff, after hearing such evidence (if 
any) as it thinks expedient, have become 
exhausted.” 

They provided two means of defining 
the duration or life of the improvement 
from which, as they thought, ought to 
follow the duration or life of the charge. 
These two means were quite simple, and 
he thought the hon. and gallant Baronet 
would see that, without some such 
mechanism as that, there would be an 
imperfection in the Bill, and a great in- 
justice to limited owners. 

*Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
thought that if the latter part of the 
words the hon. and gallant Baronet 
wished to leave out were omitted the 
clause would be rather difficult to work. 
As regarded the first part, he (Mr. 
Preston Bruce) had proposed to omit 
the words from “ or,’’ to “ fit,’’ in line 
5, because they appeared to him very 
obscure; but after the Lord Advocate’s 
explanation he could quite conceive that 
they might be necessary in some cases— 


The Lord Advocate 





for instance, where the tenant held his 
farm from a proprietor whose interest 
was a long lease of, say, 999 years. He 
would suggest to the Lord Advocate 
whether it would not be possible to 
make the wording of the paragraph 
rather more clear, for what was ap- 
parently intended was that where the 
landlord’s interest was a leasehold inte- 
rest he should be able to create a charge 
by assignation. That idea, it occurred 
to him (Mr. Preston Bruce), might be 
more clearly expressed, and perhaps the 
Lord Advocate would consider the point 
before the Report. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour) said, he should be glad to 
consider whether the wording could be 
improved. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had not 
understood the bearing of the clause; 
but, after the explanation of the Lord 
Advocate, he considered it necessary to 
retain it. At the same time, he. believed 
it could be rendered a little more clear. 
One of the points on which it was not 
very clear was this—that it put the 
sheriff in the neuter gender in line 13. 
The words were— 

‘¢ Tn the opinion of the sheriff, after hearing 
ag evidence (if any) as it thinks expedient,” 

Cc. 

That error, at least, ought to be cor- 
rected. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that one of the peculiarities of the Bill 
was that it provided, wherever a ques- 
tion arose which neither the common 
sense, nor the experience, nor the second 
sight of anyone else was able to decide, 
a Deus ex machina in the form of a sheriff 
should be invoked to solve the problem. 
There existed already sufficient ma- 
chinery in the Court of Session to enable 
limited owners to charge their property 
for what were permanent improvements. 
However, he should not press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) explained that they were de- 
sirous that charges under the Bill should 
be made in the simplest and least ex- 
pensive form possible ; therefore they 
preferred to have recourse to the sheriff 
rather than to the procedure under the 
Entail Acts. He thought it would be 
found really necessary to proceed as 
they proposed here, 
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Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished to move, in page 8, line 5, 
after ‘‘ fit,”’ to add— 

“Provided that the whole repayment shall 
be made, and the charge on the holding re- 
moved, within twenty-five years from the date 
of the order, and that such charge by the sheriff 
shall be a first charge on the holding, having 

riority over every other then existing and 
‘uture charge and incumbrance affecting such 
holding, except any previous charge under this 
Act, or under the Improvement of Lands Act of 
1864.” 
He thought it undesirable that these 
charges should remain, as they some- 
times did, upon the land for half a cen- 
tury or more. The late Lord Advocate 
(Mr. M‘Laren) had more than once ex- 
pressed the opinion that the charge 
should be wiped out in 25 years. If the 
Bill was intended to be a really effective 
measure it was absolutely necessary that 
the charge on the holding should have 
priority, otherwise there would be no 
margin for other mortgages upon which 
money could be raised. As he under- 
stood it, the principle he desired to re- 
cognize by the Amendment had already 
been adopted by the Government in re- 
gard to drainage in Clause 4. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had con- 
sented that the charge for drainage 
should be wiped out in 25 years. [‘‘No!’’] 
Well, at any rate, an Amendment to 
that effect had been proposed and dis- 
cussed. His impression, certainly, was 
that the Government accepted it, and 
the House would have to remain ina 
state of uncertainty until they saw how 
the Bill was printed. If this Amend- 
ment were adopted it would only be 
carrying out the same principle as was 
adopted in the Bill of 1864, and would 
make the clause a reality instead of a 
sham. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 5, after the word ‘ fit,” 
to insert the words—‘‘ Provided that the 
whole repayment shall be made, and the charge 
on the holding removed, within twenty-five 
years from the date of the order, and that such 
charge by the sheriff shall be a first charge on 
the holding, having priority over every other 
then existing and future charge and incum- 
brance affecting such holding, except any pre- 
vious charge under this Act, or under the Im- 
provement of Lands Act of 1864,’’—(Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he would call 
the attention of the Committee to the | 
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Proviso at the end of the clause, with 
the hope of inducing the Lord Advocate 
to reconsider its wording. It appeared 
to him extremely obscure, and such as 
would prevent money being advanced 
on the securities which it proposed. He 
might refer to the observations on this 
Proviso in the well-considered Report 
of the Writers to the Signet. They said 
of it— 

“This Proviso appears to be quite unwork- 

able, and it would be quite impossible to charge 
the estate satisfactorily under it.’’ 
He feared there was ground for this ob- 
jection, and it would be a great pity if 
the beneficial objects of the Bill were 
defeated by imperfect wording. It was 
the rule of Scotch law that to make an 
heritable—that was, a real—security 
effectual on land, the amount secured 
or remaining a burden at the time 
must be perfectly definite, as well as 
the term of payment, on the face of the 
registered deed constituting the security. 
This did not appear to be adequately 
provided for in the Bill. He did not 
move an Amendment, because he had 
no wish to interfere with the carrying 
through of the Bill as quickly as pos- 
sible; but he submitted the question to 
the consideration of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. 

Toe LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was afraid he could 
not assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member. The first part of 
it provided for the repayment of the 
money within 25 years, which might 
apply either to the case of a fee-simple 
or the case of an entail. With regard 
to the former, it was not necessary, and 
might involve an interference of a kind 
not very reasonable on the part of 
Parliament. It would not be reasonable 
to dictate to fee-simple owners what 
charge they should put upon their 
estates. It would be an entire novelty 
to say to a fee-simple owner —‘‘ You 
shall not do as you like with your pro- 
perty—you shall not allow the tenant’s 
charge for compensation to remain on it 
more than 25 years.’”’ That was the 
answer, so far as the case of the fee- 
simple was concerned ; but, so far as the 
case of the limited or entailed pro- 
prietor was concerned, he submitted 
that the Amendment was not so good 
as the provisions of the Bill. They had 
not taken an arbitrary period of 25 
years, but had provided that the dura- 
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tion of the charge should, by the terms 
of the instruments, be made to coincide 
with the exhaustion of the improve- 
ments. That accomplished what his 
hon. and gallant Friend proposed, and 
did so in a much better way, having re- 
gard to different kinds of improvements. 
Some improvements might last only a 
very few years, whilst others might last 
25 years; therefore they said—‘‘ Make 
the charge coincide with the survival of 
the improvement.” The next part of the 
Amendment seemed to him to involve a 
very serious proposal indeed. It was, 
that this charge for tenants’ compensa- 
tion should be a first charge— 

“Having priority over every other then 
existing and future charge and incumbrance 
affecting such holding, except any previous 
charge under this Act, or under the Improve- 
ment of Lands Act of 1864.” 

He should strongly object to putting the 
charge in front of bonds which had been 
granted to people who had lent money 
on the security of the estate. It should 
come in as a charge after those bonds 
were satisfied, or it would be unfair to 
the bondholders, and would make the 
security to a greater or less extent 
valueless. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman said there were estates on which 
the course he recommended was fol- 
lowed in regard, though not exclusively, 
to drainage works, and no doubt he was 
right. These estates, however, were of 
an exceptional kind, and exceptional ar- 
rangements were made for payment in 
respect of these works. No one suffered 
in this case, for the works were executed 
under the eye of the Government In- 
spector, and there were a great many 
safeguards provided. He submitted 
that it would not be right to apply that 
which was adopted in exceptional cases 
to improvements of all kinds. With 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Webster), he had correctly stated 
the law in regard to the security of the 
landlord’s rights and the method of 
making that security effectual; and he 
(the Lord Advocate) had quite recog- 
nized that in framing the clause. He 
should be glad to confer with the hon. 
Member, and if the hon. Member could 
suggest a. better way of carrying out 
their object the Government would be 
glad to accept his suggestion, and bring 
it forward on Report. The Report of the 
Writers to the Signet must have been 


_ The Lord Advocate 
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written under some misapprehension as 
to the object and effect of the latter 
part of the clause. The clause said that 
no instalment should be made payable 
after the time of the exhaustion of the 
improvement, which, of course, meant 
after the term specified in the instrument 
constituting the charge. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would see that that would 
satisfy everything which was essential. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not imagine a proposal more cruel to the 
landlord, or more unjust to the mort- 
gagees, than that proposed. In Scot- 
land, as everyone knew, they had an 
admirable system of borrowing and of 
land security. That system would be 
shattered to its foundation if the pro- 
posal of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man were carried out. The result of it 
would be that people who had money 
invested would find their security greatly 
diminished, and landlords who wanted 
to borrow in future would find that they 
would have to pay higher interest than 
at present. As to the proposal that 
everything should be paid off in 25 
years, it had been, he thought, conclu- 
sively shown by the Lord Advocate that 
it would operate in exactly the oppo- 
site sense to what was intended by the 
hon. and gallant Member, which was to 
prevent certain estates being burdened 
longer than necessary. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it occurred to 
him that the language of the Bill might 
be made rather plainer as to the power 
of the sheriff to fix the time when the 
improvement should be regarded as ex- 
hausted. The sheriff had to fix the 
time ; but there was no provision in the 
measure making it obligatory on him to 
determine the period at which the im- 
provement should be held to be ex- 
hausted. It would be desirable, if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman felt 
it could be done without altering the 
scope of the clause, to insert a provision 
requiring the sheriff to determine the 
period. He felt that there was great 
objection to the Amendment proposed, 
as it would prevent a proprietor from 
borrowing on any terms. The Amend- 
ment would have the effect of inducing 
persons who held bonds to call upon 
those to whom they had lent money to 
pay up. Generally, that would not be 
a great evil; but, at the present time, 
when estates would not sell, if lands 
were to be mortgaged at all it would 
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be desirable to give the mortgagees the 
power they possessed at the present 
time. 

Generat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was glad the bad wording of the 
Bill had been noticed. He would sug- 
gest that bonds should be paid off by a 
system of annuity, the amount to de- 

end on the number of years to run. 

e should be glad to confer with the 
Lord Advocate to draw up an Amend- 
ment in this sense if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought it desirable. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed himself 
satisfied with the statement of the Lord 
Advocate, with whom he should be glad 
to confer. His desire was to make the 
securities marketable according toScotch 
law. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the chief difference between the present 
Bill and the Act of 1875 was that im- 
provements here were not to be held to 
be exhausted until they were really ex- 
hausted ; whereas the Act of 1875 con- 
tained a limitation of this provision. A 
time was named beforehand at which 
the improvements might be declared to 
have become exhausted. 

THz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, undoubtedly the principle 
of the clause was to enable the actual 
period of the duration of the improve- 
ments to be ascertained as nearly as 
possible. It was not like the Act of 
1875, to take the aggregate amount, and 
then spread it over a number of years; 
but the landlord was authorized to make 
a charge during the time the improve- 
ments were still running—that was to 
say, during the time they were not ex- 
hausted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, the 
clause did not appear to him to be clear 
or easily understood, and his own im- 
pression was that it was unnecessary, 
because the law already gave power to 
proprietors, on paying compensation, to 
charge it on their estates. He gathered 
from what had fallen from the Lord 
Advocate that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman considered that facilities were 
given by the clause which were not al- 
ready to be had under the existing law. 
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If that were so, he should not move his 
Amendment ; but he could not help say- 
ing that the clause appeared, from the 
conversation which had taken place, to 
be difficult to understand ; 8 there- 
fore, it was open to doubt whether they 
were improving the Bill by retaining it. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOK said, he 
thought the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was to do that which could already 
be done in a better, more expeditious, and 
a less expensive way ; and he hoped that 
something would be done to make that 
perfectly clear. Certainly, if the Bill 
provided a less expensive and more ex- 
peditious way of doing it, it was desir- 
able that the clause should stand. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had no wish 
to provide facilities for mortgaging es- 
tates; but he thought that if obligations 
were placed upon a proprietor of the 
nature provided by the Act, it was de- 
sirable that he should have facilities for 
borrowing money in the cheapest man- 
ner. That, he thought, was the only 
benefit which could accrue from the pro- 
vision introduced into the Bill; but as 
the Lord Advocate proposed to consider 
the matter before the Report stage, it 
would be, perhaps, better to defer the 
discussion upon the matter. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY understood 
that the facilities given by the clause 
were to this effect—that the sheriff of 
the county was to do under the Bill 
what could only be done at present by 
an application to the Oourt of Session. 
That he understood to be the principle 
of the increased facilities given; and if 
that was so, he did not see why the pro- 
posal should be objected to. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, there were powers al- 
ready contained in the Entail Acts to 
haverecourse bothin regard to the sheriff 
and to the Court of Session for having 
improvement expenditure charged ; but 
they did not apply to wasting or tem- 
porary improvements, and the present 
clause would certainly afford a cheaper 
mode of dealing with that question, which 
could not arise under the existing law. 
There would, in fact, be a double advan- 
tage in retaining the clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 24 (Advance made by e com- 
pany). 

GenzraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had placed several Amendments 
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on the Paper in connection with this 
clause, and his object in doing so was 
to enable more capital to be brought in. 
His Amendments provided that money 
might be advanced not only for the im- 
provement of land, but also for the cul- 
tivation of and farming of land, and to 
assist farmers to purchase their hold- 
ings, and that the money might be ad- 
vanced not only by Companies incorpo- 
rated by Parliament, but by Companies 
incorporated under the Limited Liability 
Acts. He had been told by more than 
one of his constituents that one of the 
great objects they ought to obtain was 
the introduction of more capital into 
the cultivation of land; and his first 
Amendment was to insert, after the 
words ‘‘ any Company now or hereafter 
incorporated by Parliament,” the words 
‘for incorporated under the Limited 
Liability Acts.” Of course, hon. Mem- 
bers were aware that it would cost a 
considerable sum of money to get a 
Company specially incorporated; but 
under the Limited Liability Acts the 
expense was comparatively small. If 
that Amendment were passed the next 
Amendment would follow almost as a 
matter of course—namely, that such 


Companies, having power to advance 
money for the improvement of land, 
should also be empowered to advance it 
for the cultivation and farming of land, 
and to assist farmers to purchase their 


holdings. He hoped the Lord Advovate 
would see fit to accept these Amend- 
ments. In that event small Societies or 
Companies might be formed, by means 
of which, by the payment of a moderate 
rate of interest, the farmers might be 
enabled to obtain loans to assist them in 
acquiring their holdings. He believed 
it was a fact that wherever a farmer 
had hitherto been able to obtain funds 
for the cultivation of his holding very 
good results had followed; but with the 
limited capital he had been able to ob- 
tain during the last eight or nine years, 
it had been found impossible to under- 
take even necessary improvements. 
Upon these considerations he ventured 
to recommend these two Amendments 
for adoption to the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 17, after the word ‘“ Parliament,” 
to insert the words ‘‘or incorporated 
under the Limited Liability Acts.”— 
(General Sir George Balfour.) 


General Sir George Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sm JOHN HAY said, that upon 
this clause, and the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man opposite (Sir George Balfour), he 
should like to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether a loan obtained under a sheriff's 
order would really do away with the 
expensive process of searching for en- 
cumbrances? It certainly appeared to 
him that that, which was a most expen- 
sive course of proceeding, would not be 
obviated by this clause. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrovr) said, that any prudent lender, 
before he advanced his money, would 
probably make a search ; because it was 
only by making a search that he could 
say whether there was a sufficient mar- 
gin to justify the advance. He was 
afraid that under the Act there was no 
method by which they could dispense 
with the necessity of a search. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked where, in that 
case, would be the economy of the pro- 
cess of obtaining a sheriff’s order ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, there would be economy 
in working out the powers of the Entail 
Acts. With reference to the Amendments 
proposed by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour), he should be prepared to ac- 
cept the first with respect to Companies 
incorporated under Limited Liability 
Acts, which he certainly thought was 
an improvement. The object of the 
clause was, as had already been ex- 
plained, an empowering <lause to em- 
power certain classes of Companies to 
lend money. There was no clause which 
empowered the owners to borrow, and 
this clause gave power to certain 
Companies to lend. He quite agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member that 
the more widely that power was ex- 
tended the better it would be for agri- 
culture by bringing more lenders into 
the market. With regard to the other 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Member, he approved of it; but 
he would suggest to his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend whether it would not be 
better to strike out the latter part of it, 
which said—‘‘ And to assist farmers to 
purchase their holdings.’’ The words 
of the second Amendment were directed 
to define the class of Companies who 
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were to be the lenders. While it was 
uite right to provide that, under the 
Ket, Oompanies having power to ad- 
yance money for the improvement of 
land should have the power to lend 
under the Bill, because that was the 
object of the Government, and quite 
germane to the cultivation of the land, 
he must point out that to assist farmers 
to purchase their holdings was a very 
different proposition, altogether distinct 
from lending money to landlords for the 
improvement of the land. Certainly, to 
give power to Companies to lend money 
to landlords who had been called upon 
to pay compensation when the Oom- 
panies had been formed to assist farmers 
in purchasing their holdings would be 
iving the Companies powers entirely 
different from those for which they were 
constituted ; and, therefore, he thought 
these words had better be struck out. 
He entertained a strong objection to 
them ; and he thought it was quite clear 
that they were not consistent with the 
principle of the Bill, which was simply 
to empower Companies created to lend 
money for the improvement of the land 
to lend money payable in respect of im- 
provements already executed. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the Lord Advocate was quite right 
in the objection he had raised; but he 
had thought that what was wanted was 
that much more land should be held by 
the farmers themselves than at present. 
There was no class between the land- 
lords who held large estates and farmers ; 
and it appeared to him that a Company 
might be so constituted as to be able to 
advance money to the farmers to convert 
the holding of a farm into a fee-simple. 
In that way it would tend to multiply 
the farming interest, and enable the 
farmers to retain the land they held as 
their own. If, however, the Lord Ad- 
vocate thought the Amendment was ob- 
jectionable, he would not press the latter 
part of it. 

Taz CHAIRMAN asked whether 
there was any objection raised to the 
insertion of the Amendment respecting 
Companies incorporated under the 
Limited Liability Acts ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) replied in the negative. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL aaid, he 
objected to these words, and he was sur- 
er that his right hon. and learned 

riend had not done so also. What was 
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to prevent an absolute owner from bor- 
rowing from any Company ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) pointed out that the clause 
was not applicable to an owner from his 
point of view. These Companies were 
to be constituted for the purpose of lend- 
ing money for the improvement of land. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he did not understand that these Oom- 
panies would require power under the 
Act to lend money. What was there to 
prevent an absolute owner from borrow- 
ing from a Company ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that if his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend would note the language of 
the clause, he would see that it was— 

“ Any Company now or hereafter incorporated 
by Parliament, and having power to advance 
money for the improvement of land.” 

It was a Company with a constitution 
already defined, and it might be fairly 
said that the object of borrowing the 
money must be for the improvement of 
the land. The idea of lending for an 
improvement of the land was the primary 
object of the advancement. The mone 
was to be applied in that way. It 
might be held, unless the clause were 
inserted, that a Company lending money 
for that purpose might be going beyond 
its powers. The object of the clause, 
therefore, was to empower a Company 
to go a little beyond the express pro- 
visions of the Act by which it was con- 
stituted, and to do something similar 
under the provisions of this Bill, al- 
though it might be authorized by the 
provisions of the Act by which the Com- 
pany itself was constituted. 


Amendment agreed to. 


GenerRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, after the words “ improvement 
of the land,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ or for 
the cultivation and farming of the land.” 
After the suggestion which had been 
made by the Lord Advocate, he would 
leave out the last words of the Amend- 
ment—namely, ‘‘and to assist farmers 
to purchase their holdings.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
18, after the words ‘‘ improvement of the 
land,’’ to insert the words ‘‘or for the 
cultivation and farming of land.”— 
(General Sir George Balfour.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not quite understand the principle upon 
which the Lord Advocate had advised 
the hon. and gallant Member to with- 
draw the latter part of the Amendment. 
If the argument was that they ought to 
increase, as far as possible, the number 
of Companies willing to lend money 
with the view of getting money on better 
terms, then they ought to accept the 
whole of the Amendment. If, on the 
other hand, their argument was that 
they ought only to permit those Com- 
panies to lend whose constitution was 
germane to the object of the Bill, then 
they ought to exclude the words ‘for 
the cultivation and farming of land,” 
because the cultivation and farming of 
land meant very much the same thing as 
buying stock, which was a fair illustra- 
tion. To lend money to a tenant farmer 
for the purpose of buying stock would 
be as little germane to the object of the 
Bill as to enable him to purchase his 
holding. There was very little difference 
between the two objects. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Sir George Balfour) that every 
encouragement should be given to Com- 
panies to lend money to the farmers to 
enable them to buy their holdings. 
Everyone would desire that the farmers 
should more and more become the 
owners of the fee-simple of their land ; 
but he did not admit that what agricul- 
ture was at this moment suffering from 
was a deficiency of capital. What agri- 
culture was suffering from, in Scotland 
at all events, was not a deficiency in 
capital, but that farming did not pay, 
and it did not pay because there had 
been so many bad seasons; and the 
higher the farming, and the more capi- 
tal put into the land, the more disastrous 
was the effect of bad seasons, and the 
more aggravated the evil, because there 
was an increased amount of capital upon 
which the loss fell. He should not have 
alluded to that matter, if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had not brought it 
before the Committee, because it really 
was not germane to the Amendment. 
He hoped the Government would either 
object to the whole Amendment or ad- 
mit the whole of it. He did not think 
there was any distinction to be drawn 
between one part of it and the other. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he should like 
to ask the Lord Advocate a question both 
as to the clause and the Amendment. It 
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struck him they were trespassing, in an 
unusual manner, upon the ordinary 
principles of legislation. He would 
take, for instance, the Land Improve- 
ment Company, or the Land Drainage 
Company, or any of the Companies 
which had been constituted under special 
Acts of Parliament. Were they not, by 
this legislation, incorporating provisions 
which would affect these very Com- 
panies? He had certainly no special 
knowledge of the matter; but he re- 
membered very well the legislation 
which had previously taken place, and 
he thought it was unusual, without the 
advice of the English Law Officers of 
the Crown, to legislate by clauses in a 
Bill of this kind to an extent which 
would trench upon old-established Acts 
of Parliament, under which various 
existing Companies had already been 
constituted. He would make that sug- 
gestion to the Committee, and he hoped 
the Lord Advocate would state how an 
Act specially applied to Scotland was, in 
an Amendment of this kind, to be made 
to affect Companies already called into 
existence by other Acts of Parliament, 
and established for the purpose of ad- 
vancing money for other objects. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) wished to explain that this 
was merely an empowering clause. He 
quite assented to the view which had been 
expressed both by his right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) and by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), that it would not be 
consistent with the principle of the Bill 
to give a power which was beyond the 
reasonable scope of the powers under 
which existing Companies had been con- 
stituted, but that the powers must be 
confined to the improvement of land. 
He took the words ‘‘ for the improve- 
ment of land ” to mean for a permanent 
improvement of the land; and the cul- 
tivation and farming of land was not 
only germane to the object of the Bill, 
but was almost comprehended under 
some of the kinds of improvements which 
were here provided for. There were 
two kinds of improvements—improve- 
ments that wasted in the course of time 
more or less, and improvements which 
were permanent, and of an entirely dif- 
ferent character; and the Oompanies 
referred to were those which, by their 
constitution, had power to lend for perma- 
nent improvements—such, for example, 
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as drainage. He failed to see that there 
would be any invasion of the essential 
principle of a Company’s constitution in 
saying that it might lend such money 
as it liked for purposes of the descrip- 
tion specified in this Bill. Then, as 
regarded the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) with 
respect to the cultivation of land as 
distinguished from the purchase of a 
holding, he must point out that the 
cultivation and farming of land were 
not only germane, but that they were 
comprehended under some of the im- 
provements specified in the Bill. Take, 
for instance, the case of manure. Surely 
the object of that was to make the land 
more valuable for cultivation; and the 
cultivation and farming of land must 
go together as farming operations. At 
the same time, he did not think they 
ought to go the length of conferring the 
power proposed upon Companies estab- 
lished for the purpose of assisting far- 
mers to purchase their holdings; as 
if they gave such Companies power to 
lend to landlords for the purposes of this 
Bill, it would be giving power quite 
beyond the purpose for which the Com- 
panies were constituted. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, it struck him 
that the effect of this Amendment would 
be to break down the monopoly of the 
Scotch banks, and to prevent their lend- 
ing money for farming purposes. At 
present the Scotch banks had a mono- 
poly, and abundant facilities were now 
given by them for lending money for 
farming purposes. There could be no 
doubt that the present proposal virtually 
amounted to giving by Statute powers to 
Limited Liability Companies which the 
Scottish banks enjoyed at the present 
time ; and he could not see what security 
the farmers would have more than if they 
had borrowed from the Scottish banks. 
He was one of those who desired to see 
more capital introduced upon the land, 
and if the Amendment would have the 
effect of bringing more capital into 


‘Scotland, he should like to see it 


passed ; but he did not think the Amend- 
_ would have any effect of that 
ind, 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the argument 
of the hon. Member for Linlithgow 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) would go a long way 
with him in favour of the Amendment. 
He thought it was most desirable that 
the monopoly of the Scottish banks 
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should be broken down, and the sooner 
it was done the better. At the same 
time, he thought the present Bill would 
not have very much effect in that direc- 
tion. It would, however, be an im- 
mense advantage to give farmers and 
owners greater facilities for getting the 
money they wanted under greater com- 
petition. At present there was no com- 
petition with the monopoly of the Scot- 
tish banks. These banks fixed their 
rate from week to week in Edinburgh 
by mutual agreement; and, therefore, 
the farmers and owners were obliged to 
pay whatever rate these monopolists in 
Edinburgh chose to insist upon. He 
thought, however, that the latter part 
of the Amendment was not germane to 
the Bill in any sense whatever. 

GevyerAL Srrk GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had already intimated his inten- 
tion to withdraw that part of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was glad 
his hon. and gallant Friend did not in- 
tend to press it, for it certainly was not 
germane to the Bill, and, under the pre- 
sent wording, it would be necessary to 
form Companies, specified to be both for 
the purpose of lending money for the 
improvement of the land, and also for 
the purpose of assisting farmers to pur- 
chase their holdings. Unless a Company 
was designated as formed for both ob- 
jects, it would be impossible for it to 
advance money for the purpose that was 
not named ; and the introduction of that 
part of the Amendment would give an 
absolute limitation to the powers of 
the Company, if it had been promoted 
nominally for the one purpose and not 
for the other. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE re- 
marked, that, although he was unfavour- 
able to the monopoly of the Scottish 
banks, he did not think they ought to 
break that monopoly down indirectly by 
an Amendment hostilely inserted in an 
Agricultural Bill. He thought it was 
very much to be regretted that they 
were going considerably beyond what 
he conceived to be the scope of the Bill 
by introducing this Amendment at all. 
He deprecated very strongly this mode 
of legislation. At the same time, he 
thought it would have very little effect, 
because those who had credit would not 
be benefited at all by the Amendment. 
The view he entertained of the Amend- 
ment was that it was altogether ofa 
nugatory character, and that it ought 
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not, therefore, to be inserted in the 
* Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Duration of charge). 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
27, after the word ‘holding,’ to insert 
the words “‘ or the part thereof charged.” 
—(Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Notice of Termination of Tenancy. 


Clause 26 (Two years’ notice to be 
given of termination of tenancy). 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he thought there must have been some 
uncertainty in the drafting of this 
clause; and he would, therefore, move 
to insert, after ‘‘lease,” the words “‘ con- 
cluded after the commencement of this 
Act.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
82, after the word ‘lease,’”’ to insert 
the words ‘“‘concluded after the com- 
mencement of this Act.”—(Sir Herbert 
Maxwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. AsHER) said, it cer- 
tainly was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to interfere with the arrange- 
ments under existing leases. He would 
submit to the hon. and gallant Baronet 
that the clause, as it stood, did not effect 
any material interference with existing 
leases. This provision merely related 
to the notice which either party required 
to give in the event of his intending not 
to renew the lease. The existing rule 
was that the landlord might abstain 
from giving any notice to the tenant 
that he did not intend to renew the 
lease until 40 days beyond renewal. If 
there were two terms of renewal, then 
the notice would be under the 40 days 
immediately preceding. He believed 
there was a general consensus of opi- 
nion that that was not a good arrange- 
ment, either for the landlord or the 
tenant; and that it was extremely de- 
sirable that both parties should be 
brought together, for the purpose of 
deciding whether they were to settle per- 
manently at the end of the lease. The 
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clause would simply provide that, instead 
of the 40 days’ notice required under 
the present law, two years’ notice should 
be given before the termination of the 
lease. There would be no interference 
with existing contracts, but simply a 
change in the existing law with regard 
to a renewal, in the sense of making a 
new rule. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked how this 
would affect a 19 years’ lease after 17 
years had run? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuezr) replied, that 
there was an express provision that the 
clause should not be applicable to a 
tenancy which was within two years of 
its termination. 

Mr. O. 8. PARKER said, that, as 
there was that provision, it was evident 
that it would be in the power of a land- 
lord, if he wished to protect himself, to 
give notice at once; and, therefore, it 
was hardly worth while to have a long 
discussion on the point. 

Mr. A. J. BAL FOUR said, he 
hardly thought the Solicitor General 
for Scotland was correct in saying 
there would be no interference with 
existing contracts. There was inter- 
ference with leases standing on the 
face of the clause—‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the existence of any lease.” Every- 
body would admit that a rational land- 
lord would give notice long beforehand 
in the interest of good agriculture ; but 
was there any landlord so benighted 
that he would wait until he was within 
40 days of the termination of the lease? 
If there was not, was it worth while to 
interfere with leases ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he hoped 
the Government would adhere to this 
portion of the Bill, which, he believed, 
would confer great advantage on both 
landlords and tenants. It was unsatis- 
factory to both parties to have the time 
run on to within 40 days of the termi- 
nation before anything was concluded; 
and he believed this clause would act as 
a considerable stimulus to landlords and 
tenants to agree some time before the 
- of the lease as to what they would 

oO. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, the pro- 
vision as to 40 days was not in the 
leases—it was a Common Law right, 
which would not be interfered with. All 
that was proposed was to change the 
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Common Law with regard to notice, 
and there would be no interference with 
express covenants. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
had listened with the greatest attention 
to the Solicitor General for Scotland; 
but he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had overlooked the first 
words of the clause namely—‘ Not- 
withstanding the existence of any lease.”’ 
That had nothing to do with the 40 days 
under the Common Law. The proposal 
would distinctly interfere with existing 
leases ; and for that reason he objected 
to it, and should take the sense of the 
Committee upon it. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he had been engaged in the hopeless 
task of trying to get people to make up 
their minds or their wills. He had had 
along experience with farmers, and he 
had found the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting them to make up their minds as to 
a renewal of leases before the expira- 
tion. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) that it 
was very inconvenient that things should 
go on in that way, but people could not 
be forced to make up their minds; and 
the resnlt of this clause would be to 
compel the practice of giving notice be- 
fore the time. He did not think the 
farmers desired that. All through, this 
matter had been treated as a landlord’s 
matter only; but the proposal was to 
compel a tenant to give two years’ no- 
tice, and that he did not wish to do. It 
would be far better to leave matters as 
they were, and to let people come to 
agreements about a year beforehand. 
Any attempt to make them do other- 
wise would be objectionable, and he 
thought this kind of legislation was very 
puerile. 

Mr. RAMSAY concurred very much 
with the hon. Baronet; but he regarded 
a change of the 40 days to a longer 
period indispensable. He should ap- 
prove of a longer period; but in the in- 
terest of the tenants, he should not like 
to have two years specified. One year 
would, he thought, be better; and in 
that case there need be no dread of any 
practical evil resulting from the length- 
ened period. He had consistently op- 
posed two years; but thought the clause 
might be adopted with one year sub- 
stituted. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL rose to 
Order, and asked whether the hon. 
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Member was not wandering away from 
the Amendment, which raised the ques- 
tion whether existing leases should be 
affected by the clause or not ? 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had no desire 
to detain the Committee with irrelevant 
remarks; but he wished to show the 
necessity of having regard to the other 
part of the clause when dealing with 
this. He deprecated interference with 
existing leases; but he thought they 
were sufficiently protected. He con- 
sidered a change of practice in itself de- 
sirable. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the last two speakers had addressed the 
Committee apparently in the interest of 
the tenants, and he was certain the ten- 
ants did not wish to have a clause pro- 
viding for two years’ notice. But he 
could assure the Committee that there 
was not aclause in this Bill which the 
whole of the tenants in Scotland re- 
garded as so valuable as this clause. 
They approved of the clause from one 
end of the country to the other; all ten- 
ants’ meetings had been of opinion that 
two years was a most satisfactory term ; 
and he, therefore, hoped the Committee 
would be very cautious before adopting 
this Amendment. If there were as many 
tenant farmers in that House as there 
were landlords, a very different story 
would be heard with regard to the ques- 
tion of two years. 

Sir HERBERT. MAXWELL rose to 
Order, and asked whether his Amend- 
ment ought not to be disposed of ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: There is no doubt 
that that would be more in conformity 
with Order; but, at the same time, I 
cannot say that the remarks which have 
been made are out of Order. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he thought the 
discussion of this point led up to the 
other point raised by the Amendment. 
He had always been in favour of two 
years’ notice. He was not aware that 
there was such a terrible feeling in 
favour of it among the tenantry; but 
the more he considered it, the more he 
was convinced that it would be for the 
benefit of the tenants to have this 
period ; and that would be the more ne- 
cessary now that this Bill was about to 
be passed, because the landlords and 
tenants would be brought together, and 
compelled to make up claims upon each 
other. With regard to the point raised 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet oppo- 
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site (Sir Herbert Maxwell), he had been 
under the impression that it applied to 
existing leases, and he was glad to hear 
that it did not. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, it did 
not apply to leases of less than three 
years to run. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, there were many 
leases at the present time in which it 
was distinctly stated that there should 
be only one year’s notice; and he un- 
derstood that this clause would be over- 
ridden in such cases. He questioned 
very much whether that was fair. There 
were many circumstances and conditions 
in a lease that might have made the land- 
lord and tenant agree to one year’s 
notice; and he thought it would be a 
pity to reduce that condition. He hoped 
the Government would not change from 
two years to one year in the future. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, he had 
received a good many communications 
stating that one year would be most 
desirable. He differed altogether from 
the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon). 
Many tenants thought 40 days too short, 
and two years too long. The effect of 
having two years would be to make the 
whole of the landlords of Scotland give 
notice to their tenants whether they in- 
tended to part with them ornot. There- 
fore, he hoped one year would be agreed 
to. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought the 
diversity of opinion on this subject arose 
very much from the fact that this Bill 
had been framed exclusively with a view 
to arable land. For land under culti- 
vation it might be desirable that the 
landlord should have two year’s notice ; 
but the Committee were passing a law 
which had reference to the whole of 
Scotland. The hon. and gallant Member 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) had spoken for 
the whole of the tenantry of Scotland. 
He himself was not authorized to speak 
in the name of the whole of the tenantry 
of Scotland; but he had had quite as 
much and quite as long experience as 
the hon. and gallant Member, and he 
never heard of one tenant who desired 
two years’ notice. In fact; he had had 
difficulty in getting tenants to give six 
months’ notice of what they were going 
to do at the expiration of their leases. 
To say that the whole of the tenants 
of Scotland desired a two years’ notice, 
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was as much as to say that the whole 
of Scotland was under cultivation; but 
there was not more than one-fifth of 
the land under cultivation. The Bill 
had been framed with reference to 
arable land, and had no reference to 
that part which was used for grazing 
purposes only ; hence this great diversity 
of opinion. No doubt, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member had spoken of the general 
feeling in his own district ; but the land 
there was exclusively arable. The pro- 
posal before the Committee would be de- 
trimental to, and contrary to, the desires 
of the tenants of four-fifths of the land. 
He hoped the Government would not do 
an injury to that large number of the 
tenantry of Scotland through the mere 
theoretical desire of a few of the 
tenants. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR appealed to 
the Committee to decide the very simple 
question before them, which was a ques- 
tion quite apart from whether the period 
should be one or two years. The ques- 
tion was whether contracts should be 
considered sacred or not. In the vote 
he should give he wished it to be under- 
stood that he did not give it in the in- 
terest of landlords, but in the interest 
of the general principle that when a 
contract had been entered into it should 
be considered sacred. He did not think 
the Government had shown any suffi- 
cient reason for interfering with exist- 
ing contracts, and he should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, leases 
were not sacred now under the existing 
law, for the words were— 

‘Notwithstanding it is stipulated in any 
lease that the tenant shall have forty days’ 
notice ;”’ 
so that really the only alteration was 
to extend that principle to two years. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL thought 
the hon. Member was mistaken. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had spoken of tenant farmers’ meet- 
ing, and he had not spoken for every 
tenant. He believed he was perfectly 
correct. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
SCOTLAND (Mr. AsHer) said, no doubt 
the only Question before the Committee 
was whether Clause 26 should be made 
applicable to future leases; but he 
must point out that it was evident, from 
what had passed, that the general opi- 
nion was that the existing rule was not 
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asalutary rule. It required changing; 
and he thought it would be better, 
in the interest of the landlords and 
tenants, to have a longer period than 
40 days. Was it expedient to limit this 
clause in such a way that the tenants 
would be divided into two classes— 
tenants who, having leases, were to 
have the right to a long notice under 
the next Amendment; and tenants who, 
having entered into leases at any time 
within the last 19 years, would not have 
this new rule, but would be subject to 
the old rule of 40 days? The effect of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet’s Amend- 
ment would be to deprive every tenant 
who at present occupied under subsist- 
ing leases of the benefit of the new rule, 
if he entered into these leases. He 
hoped the Committee would adopt the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, 
under Clause 2, there were certain things 
for which a tenant could not claim com- 
pensation, so that if there was an evil it 


.existed under the present law. 


Sir HERBERT MAX WELL said, he 
had no objection to the extension of the 
term of notice within certain limits under 
the Common Law; but what he wished 
to secure was, that if an ‘‘ish” was 
stipulated for in an existing lease it 
should be respected. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, there 
was no proposal to change the ‘‘ish”’ of 
existing leases. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOK said, that 
as the Common Law notice of 40 days 
had been referred to, in point of practice 
where there was not one in 1,000 cases 
that notice was required to be given. 
If the proposed extension, which every- 
one seemed to think should be adopted, 
was made, it would be equally a Com- 
mon Law rule, and would be equally 
disregarded. That was to say, it would 
probably involve the necessity of tenants 
and landlords coming to an arrangement 
at a somewhat earlier period; and he 
thought that would be a very great 
benefit. He agreed with the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) that there 
existed great difficulty in getting ten- 
ants to make up their minds. That was 
inconvenient to them and to the land- 
lords, and he believed this clause would, 
to a great extent, obviate that. 

Me. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
thought the hon. and gallant Baronet 
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(Sir Herbert Maxwell) misunderstood 
the word “ish.’’ It was not the notice, 
but the term of outgoing stipulated for 
in the lease. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
he had had a great deal of difficulty 
in understanding what ‘ish’ meant. 
Though born and bred in Scotland, he 
had not a remote idea what it was until 
he saw it in the Bill, and he had only 
gathered from the context what it was. 
They would require to call in an expert 
—Max Miiller, or some other person— 
to tell them what it meant. He was 
quite patriotic enough to believe that 
the best form of English was Scotch, 
and if the Government had used decent 
Scotch he would not have said a word; 
but he protested against the introduc- 
tion of these unintelligible legal forms, 
and suggested that they should substi- 
tute words that would be more easily 
understood. 


Amendment negatived. 
Sim HERBERT MAXWELL pro- 


posed to leave out ‘‘ two,” in line 34, 
and insert ‘‘one.” This Amendment 
raised the question as to the length of 
the notice to be given of an intention to 
terminate the tenancy, and he considered 
that one year was better, for all practical 
purposes, than two years. Asa matter 
of fact, there was not much in the ques- 
tion of notice ; and he had never heard 
it mentioned as the slightest grievance 
amongst the farmers. Of course, if they 
went to farmers and suggested all kinds 
of things they would get a certain degree 
of assent. Whether the notice to be 
given was one or two years, the result 
of it would be that, whichever was 
agreed upon, every landlord would give 
at that period formal notice to quit to 
every tenant, so that they would not be 
a bit nearer than they were at present. 
As there was nothing in the clause to 
compel landlords to announce to their 
tenants ‘the conditions upon which the 
farm was to be re-let, he failed to see 
what advantage the farmer would get 
by an extension of the period to two 
years ; but if the alteration were made, 
in order to stand in a free position the 
landlord would give the legal notice to 
quit, which might or might not be en- 
forced, according to the agreement that 
might be come to between them. That 
being so, he thought it better that the 
term should be one rather than twa 
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years ; therefore, he moved to substitute 
the word “‘ one”’ for the word “ two.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
34, to leave out the word ‘‘two,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ one.”—(Sir 
Herbert Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. AsxEr) said, the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment. The question had been very 
carefully considered, to ascertain what 
term should be substituted for the 40 
days’ notice at present required, and the 
Government came to the conclusion that 
two years was as convenient a term 
as could be adopted. He quite ad- 
mitted there was no specific principle 
upon which the term of two years could 
be adopted; but any period that was 
taken must be adopted upon an arbitrary 
rule. It was a question of degree, and 
was very much a matter of opinion; 
still, they held to the belief that, all 
things considered, two years was the 
most convenient period. He doubted 
very much whether that would take 
place which the hon. and gallant Baro- 
net suggested; and he must confess 
that he was of opinion that where land- 
lord and tenant were getting on well to- 
gether the landlord would not be likely 
to take the extreme step of giving formal 
notice under the Act, so as to place each 
other at arm’s length. On thecontrary, 
as the two years before the termination 
‘of the lease approached, he believed it 
would be the means of getting landlord 
and tenant to approach each other; 
therefore, while he did not base the 
period of two years on any specific prin- 
ciple, it did not appear to the Govern- 
ment that there was any reason for 
altering the conclusion they had come to 
with regard to it. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, it seemed to 
him that the arrangement which was 
suggested was not by any means one 
which would conduce to ill-feeling of 
any kind. In future, it would be an 
ordinary practice to give at the right 
time notice to quit. He confessed he 
did not agree with his hon. and gallant 
Friend that one year’s notice would be 
better than two. The fact was, that 
under the 19 years’ system of leases a 
five years’ notice would be requisite if 
they obtained all they wanted, and if 
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the cultivation of a farm was to be kept 
up to a high standard. In his opinion, 
the clause would have the effect of 
making a tenant who wished to remain 
upon the farm ascertain whether he was 
to be taken on again or not; and if he 
was a good tenant there was no doubt 
that the landlord would be glad to retain 
him. The real difficulty in the matter 
would be to ascertain whether the ten- 
ant himself wished to remain. He hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed 
to a Division. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, it 
was the ordinary practice on well- 
managed estates to ascertain the views 
of the tenants three years before the 
expiration of the lease. Although a two 
years’ notice could not be defended upon 
any principle, it would have this great 
advantage over one year’s notice—it 
would enable the two parties to an ar- 
rangement to ascertain at an early date 
what was going to take place. If the 
matter, therefore, was taken to a Divi- 
sion, he should certainly support the 
proposal for two years’ notice. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the question of notice was a very im- 
portant one. He was of opinion that 
no tenant ought to be allowed to remain 
on suffrage in a position from which he 
could be turned out without notice. A 
lease was an agreement between two 
parties contracting together for a term 
of 19 years; and both parties knew 
that, unless they came to some agree- 
ment in the meantime, the tenancy 
would terminate at the end of the 19th 
year, and he thought the tenants of 
Scotland were ‘quite sharp enough to 
understand their position. He believed 
that landlords would certainly give the 
formal notice in order to acquaint the 
tenant with the fact that the tenancy 
would come to an end in two years un- 
less some agreement was entered into. 
If no agreement were come to, the ten- 
ant would know he could only hold on 
from six months to six months. In his 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke’s) opinion, it 
was immaterial whether one or two years 
was fixed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY confessed he 
had considerable difficulty in deciding 
between one and two years. He wished 
to point out to the Committee, and to 
the tenant farmers throughout the coun- 
try, that tenants were required to give 
notice as well as landlords. According 
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to the existing law the tenant was not 
required to give any notice before he 
left a farm. It was, however, incum- 
bent upon the landlord to give the 40 
days’ notice; and it was now proposed 
to alter the law so as to provide for the 
tenant giving notice of his intention to 
leave. As he was desirous that the 
time should not be too long, and, on the 
other hand, that it should not be too 
short, in which notice should be given, 
he would suggest that the notice should 
be 18 months, and that, he thought, 
would cover all the objections they had 
in view. The 18 months would practi- 
cally be as long to the farmer as two 
years, because he would be able to get 
two crops in the time. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) had stated that he had 
great difficulty in deciding what the 
length of notice should be, yet he intro- 
duced into the matter another element of 
difficulty by suggesting an intermediate 
term—namely, that of 18 months. He 
(Mr. Dalrymple) was surprised at a 
remark made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Scotland a minute or two ago. After 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) had sufficiently defended the 
proposal for one year’s notice, the Soli- 
citor General for Scotland said the Go- 
vernment had determined upon a two 
years’ notice, although the proposal 
could not be defended upon any specific 


‘principle. The hon. Member for North 


Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran-Patrick), who 
also defended the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, admitted that it could not be de- 
fended. Allusion had been made to 
practice in these matters. Practice was 
one thing and law was another. He 
thought it would be a fair compromise 
if one year’s notice were fixed. No one 
maintained that two years’ notice would 
really be used. Some little time ago 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon), who always spoke 
for the whole of the farmers of Scot- 
land, said there was a universal feeling 
in Scotland in favour of a two years’ 
notice. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the hon. Gentleman was not in the 
House when he (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
corrected that statement; he only spoke 
of what occurred at meetings of tenant 
farmers. 
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Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he only 
heard the remark made in the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. He 
(Mr. Dalrymple) had never heard any 
weight of opinion in favour of the two 
years’ proposal; and, certainly, if his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) went to a Division, he should 
follow him into the Lobby. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
hoped the Government would reconsider 
their decision ; one year’s notice would 
be found much more practicable and 
useful than a two years’ notice. He 
did not attach much importance to no- 
tice, because he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) that the lease was itself 
notice when the contract and tenancy 
was to come to an end. He considered 
that two years’ notice was much more 
likely to generate into a mere form than 
one year’s notice. If the tenant farmers 
of Scotland were very much in favour 
of this clause, as had been alleged, they 
must labour under some misapprehen- 
sion. Farmers evidently forgot that the 
mere receipt of formal notice did nothing; 
did not really enable them to decide 
finally whether they were to continue in 
the farm or not. The point raised by 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay)—namely, that the obligation 
would be laid on the tenant as well as the 
landlord—was an important one. In case 
the landlord did not give notice, and the 
tenant forgot to do so, the tenant would 
be very disgusted to find himself under 
the necessity of remaining another year. 
in the farm beyond the expiration of the 
lease. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Scotland seemed 
to think that a landlord would hesitate 
very much to serve this notice, because 
it would be a hostile act towards the 
tenant. He (Mr.Preston Bruce) thought 
that was amistake. It had always been 
well understood in Scotland that at the 
end of a 19 years’ lease a thoroughly 
new bargain was to be entered into. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he hoped 
the Government would reconsider their 
decision to adhere to the two years’ 
notice. It might be desirable that 
there should be two years’ notice in 
the case of arable land; but in re- 
spect to grazing land and sheep farms— 
and four-fifths of the whole area of Scot- 
land consisted of such land—he never 
heard of an arrangement being made 
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between landlord and tenant two years 

revious to the expiration of the lease. 
Fe maintained that a two years’ notice 
was not at all applicable to the greater 
part of Scotland. The obligation on the 
part of the tenant to give his landlord 
notice would be regarded by the tenant 
asa great burden. The expiration of a 
lease was well known as the time at 
which a tenant could leave his farm. A 
landlord would now have to go through 
the idle form of giving notice two 
years before the expiration of the lease, 
and that would be a great disadvan- 
tage to the tenant as well as to the 
landlord. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he could not conceive that any landlord 
who wished to retain a tenant would 
give even the form of notice. The ad- 
vantage to the tenant of a two years’ 
notice was, that if he found the landlord 
was nibbling at the holding, or.desirous 
of giving it to someone else, he would go 
to the landlord and ask him if the notice 
to quit was a real one or not. He (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) thought a two years’ 
notice was better than 18 months; in- 
deed, he was surprised to find the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) making that suggestion, 
considering that the hon. Gentleman had 
been associated with him for some years 
in advocating two years’ notice. He 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) hoped the 
Committee would support the Govern- 
ment in their proposal for two years’ 
notice. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether 
the yearly. tenants were to be left to the 
mercy of the 40 days’ notice? These 
were the tenants who most needed pro- 
tection ; and he desired to know whether 
there was any clause in the Bill which 
extended the period within which they 
could be turned out ? 

Mr. WARTON said, he was not so 
vain as to suppose that any remarks he 
might make would produce much effect 
upon the Government ; but he could not 
avoid commenting upon the intense 
anxiety which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment always displayed to load even their 
good Bills with unnecessary matter. They 
were constantly complaining of their 
inability to pass many measures; but 
they either brought in a bad Bill which 
ought not to be passed at all, or if they 
happened to bring in a good Bill they 
loaded it with unnecessary clauses. This 
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was one of those Bills which was loaded 
with unnecessary clauses; and he hoped 
it would afford a lesson to the Govern- 
ment to convince them that the best way 
of working a Bill in the House of Com- 
mons was to propose only such provisions 
as were absolutely necessary, and not to 
waste the time of the House by discuss- 
ing a perfectly absurd provision like this, 
which required Parliament to tell people 
by a Statute when their leases came to 
an end. It was a provision that was 
worse than absurd, because it was ab- 
solutely dangerous, and it tended to sup- 
port the dangerous principle introduced 
by the Irish Land Act. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) is going far beyond the Amendment 
now before the Committee. The Ques- 
tion is the insertion of ‘‘ one ”’ instead of 
‘*two;’’ and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, in discussing the clauses of the Irish 
Land Act, is entirely irregular. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that it was 
very difficult, under the New Rules, to 
know how far a Member was to go, and 
the precise point at which he might go 
astray. Some hon. Members, however, 
were allowed to go on while others were 
stopped, and he, unfortunately, was one 
of those who were not allowed to go on. 
What he objected to in the clause was a 
matter of principle—that any notice at 
all should be given. He strongly con- 
tended that no notice was required, be- 
cause it was a wrong principle to lay 
down that a lease did not end when it 
did end; and he had been referring to 
the Act passed two years ago, in order 
to show that now-a-days a lease did not 
end when it did end, because there was 
something that remained after. With re- 
gard to the more immediate and more 
narrow question—namely, the saving of 
the ancient custom of Scotland in regard 
to 40 days’ notice, he was anxious, per- 
sonally, to preserve the ancient customs 
of any country; but the reason why he 
preferred one year to two years, was that 
one year was nearer to no notice at all 
than two years. He thought the Chair- 
man would now admit that he had very 
gracefully led up to the point of the 
Amendment. That Amendment would 
prescribe a still shorter period, and, 
therefore, he should support it. He 
would have preferred six months to 12 
months, on the simple principle that it 
was a shorter notice than the other. It 
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was a very absurd idea that when a con- 
tract was made it should not be kept ; 
and he would ask, in the name of com- 
mon sense, why a tenant should not 
have to remember what his lease was, 
and why these obscurities and absur- 
dities should be introduced by the Go- 
yernment into the Bill? He strongly 
objected to the principle that, so far as 
lease-holding tenants were concerned, 
any notice whatever was necessary ; and 
he voted for one year, instead of two 
years, because it was nearer no notice at 
all, and he certainly thought there ought 
to be none. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he thought the question 
which had been put by the hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) must have 
been suggested by the fact that he was 
not very familiar with the customs of 
Scotland. He (the Lord Advocate) quite 
understood and completely followed the 
argument that the lease itself should be 
the notice of the date at which it termi- 
nated. A man saw from his lease that 
he had to go at the end of 19 years 
without being subject to notice at all; 
but in Scotland it had always been the 
practice to give notice antecedent to the 
termination of the lease, and the law 
was in conformity with that practice. 
It had never been the law or custom in 
Scotland to treat the lease as a notice. 
The question, therefore, was what the 
notice should be. In the primitive days 
of agriculture a short notice was con- 
sidered enough; and he believed that 
it was enough under the conditions 
which then existed. Even 40 days might 
at one time have been enough to en- 
able a man to make his arrangements ; 
but there was an unanimous consensus 
of opinion that 40 days’ notice was not 
enough now to enable a man to make a 
new arrangement. He admitted that 
there might be a difference of opinion 
as to one year or two years; but the 
Government had chosen two years, in 
order to give the tenant time to look out 
for a new farm and make arrangements 
for going out from his present one. He 
would also remind the Committee that 
last year a Bill was discussed and read 
a second time in which that period was 
inserted, although the question of dura- 
tion was really left open. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, the question 
had been asked several times in the 
course of the discussion what was the 
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reason for making it two years’ notice 
rather than one; and he would ask why 
they should make it one year more than 
six months? The rule in Scotland used 
to be six months’ notice, and it was 
purely by a mistake that 40 days were 
introduced. He supported the proposal 
for two years, and his reason for pre- 
ferring two years was that it would 
allow the tenant more time to look about 
for a new farm. It was well known 
that at times it was very difficult to get 
a farm; and if the tenant had only 40 
days’ notice, he was thrown out of his 
home and had nowhere else to go to; 
whereas, if he received two years’ notice 
to quit, he had plenty of time to look 
about him, and the landlord had also 
plenty of time to look after a new tenant. 
An additional reason for giving two 
years’ notice was that under the Bill 
compensation was to be given for unex- 
hausted improvements, and particularly 
for manures used during the last years 
of the lease. No doubt, the valuer would 
take that into account, and would care- 
fully consider manures which had been 
used in the second and last year of the 
lease, giving compensation accordingly. 
A further reason why there should be a 


two years’ notice was that the incoming: 


tenant was required to give compensa- 
tion to the outgoing tenant; and if 
notice were given at the proper time, 
the landlord and tenant would have 
more time to settle any dispute them- 
selves, and thus avoid a resort to arbi- 
tration. Ifthe landlord gave two years’ 
notice to quit, the tenant would imme- 
diately begin to send in his claims, and 
in a few weeks the whole matter would 
be settled between the landlord and 
tenant. That was a strong reason why 
the tenant should have two years’ 
notice, or, at any rate, a longer notice 
than one year or six months. With 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), he would point out that it was 
now becoming a common practice in 
Scotland, as well as in England, to 
insert in the lease that there should be 
four years’ notice to quit, in order that 
the tenant who was going to leave might 
have ample opportunity of making ar- 
rangements. Among the landlords who 
adopted this practice were the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Leicester; 
and not only had the House decided 
last year that there should be two years’ 
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notice, but in the Entailed Estates 
Amendment Act the same notice was 
allowed. An hon. Member was of opi- 
nion that this ought not to apply to 
sheep farms; but the same reason which 
applied in the case of agricultural farms 
would apply to sheep farms. The tenant 
ought to receive compensation for all 
sheep drains, for liming his land, and 
for other agricultural improvements; and 
if a tenant got notice to quit, why should 
he not have two years in which to look 
about him, and to obtain compensation 
for all the improvements he had effected ? 
He hoped he was not mistaken in the 
opinion he entertained, that the Bill 
would apply to grazing farms quite as 
much as to agricultural farms. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur), said, it would. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that, seeing the 
Bill would apply to all farms, he sin- 
cerely trusted the Government would 
not recede from the position they had 
taken up. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he had 
listened with great pleasure to the ad- 
mirable manner in which the Lord Ad- 
vocate had demolished an argument 
which he (Mr. Macfarlane) had never 
brought forward. The Lord Advocate 
had undoubtedly explained that two 
years would be a great boon. He (Mr. 
Macfarlane) did not dispute that fact, 
and he had never urged anything at all 
against two years, or against 10 years. 
All he wanted to know from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was why 
the yearly tenants—the crofters, for in- 
stance—were excluded from the advan- 
tages of the Bill, whilst those who had 
a 19 years’ lease were to receive even 
more advantage than the Bill already 
provided? He wanted to know the 
reason which had induced the Govern- 
ment to exclude those who most needed 
the benefit? And if he did not get a 
satisfactory explanation he should movea 
clause upon another stage of the Bill to 
carry out his views on the subject. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, he thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman was hardly correct in saying that 
yearly tenants, whether crofters orothers, 
were excluded from anything in the Bill. 
As a matter of fact, they were not. But 
this provision for two years’ notice was 
one which would be inappropriate to 
tenancies shorter than two years. It 
would be almost an absurdity to provide 


Mr, M‘Lagan 
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that a person who occupied a holding 
from year to year should have two years’ 
notice to quit. It was suggested that 
40 days was not long enough, and he 
had no objection whatever to a longer 
period in the case of a yearly tenancy ; 
and he would be glad to consider, before 
the Report, whether in that case there 
should be a six months’ notice. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman promised 
to reconsider the case of yearly tenan- 
cies? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrovur) replied in the affirmative. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 109; 
Noes 43: Majority 66.— (Div. List, 
No. 254.) 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished to amend the clause, in line 
35, page 8, by inserting, after the word 
“other,” the words ‘‘ during the year 
immediately preceding the last two years 
of the lease.”’ The object of the Amend- 
ment was to give practical effect to the 
decision they had arrived at, and to pro- 
vide that notice should be given within 
three years of the termination of the 
tenancy. He believed the words he pro- 
posed were necessary, because it was 
sometimes the practice to give notice at 
the commencement of the lease. Some- 
times a landlord gave a tenant a lease 
saying—‘‘ This is your notice to quit— 
it is a 19 years’ lease, and therefore it is 
a 19 years’ notice; ” and that was prac- 
tically an injustice to the tenant. The 
three years he proposed was only in 
accordance with that which the Com- 
mittee had already accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 35, after the word “other,” to 
insert the words “during the year immediately 
preceding the last two years of the lease.” —(Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DALRYMPLE trusted they would 
have some expression of opinion from 
the Government on the subject of this 
Amendment. They had adopted the 
principle of two years’ notice to quit; and 
now it was proposed that they should 
have an extra year’s notice, which would 
make three years. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would hear from the Government 
some reason in favour of this proposal, 
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if they intended to adopt it, or some 
statement as to what they themselves 
roposed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asser) said, the 
clause required that there should be two 
years’ notice to the tenant—that was to 
say, unless he received notice from the 
landlord that he was to be removed at the 
termination of his lease two years before 
that termination, he should have Common 
Law right to remain on the holding for 
another year. The object of the Amend- 
ment was that two years’ notice to quit 
should be given during the 12 months 
immediately preceding the two years in- 
cluded in the notice. Under the clause, 
as it stood, it might be possible for a 
landlord to give the tenant notice that 
he would enter into possession at the 
end of the two years’ lease. He would 
then be in a position to say that notice 
had been given prior to the expiration of 
the two years. He did not think that 
was the way the Committee would wish 
the clause to act; in fact, he believed they 
would wish the notice to be given at a 
period antecedent to the lapse of the two 
years. That was what his hon. and 
gallant Friend proposed. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he understood the object of the Amend- 
ment; but he should like to know what 
would be the effect if no notice was given 
in the year preceding the last last two 
years of the lease? Suppose a land- 
lord gave a tenant notice. After that 
time what would then happen— that was 
to say, what would be the effect if within 
two years of the expiration of the lease 
notice to quit was given ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. AsHer) replied, that 
notice given within the two years would 
be too late, just as notice given within 
the 40 days at present would be in- 
sufficient. The result would be that the 
tenant would be entitled to remain on 
the tenancy for an additional year, sub- 
ject to all the covenants of the lease 
which had expired. Under the clause, 
as it stood two years would be sub- 
stituted for 40 days, and the Amendment 
required that the notice, which in any 
case must precede the currency of the two 
years, must be given some time during 
the 12 months immediately preceding 
the two years—that was, in the course of 
the third last year of the lease. He 
understood his hon. and gallant Friend 
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proposed this for the purpose of securing 
that notice should be given during that 
year, and preventing its being given at 
any previous partof the lease. It might 
be given in the first year of the lease; 
and the landlord might be entitled to 
say—‘‘ You had notice more than two 
years before the expiration of the lease, 
therefore I shall be entitled to remove 
you at the end of the lease.” 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
wished to know whether, if a tenant 
received notice a fortnight before the 
expiration of the lease, he would then 
have another year to run? 

Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, that if 
the clause were not amended as proposed 
by his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Alexander Gordon), the landlord might 
give the notice at any time during the 
currency of the lease preceding the com- 
mencement of the last two years. It 
would be too late if he gave it within 
the two years, just as it would be too late 
at present if it were given within the 40 
days. The notice must be given during 
the currency of the third last year. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
a notice given one week before the close 
of a tenancy would result in the tenant 
being able to sit for two years longer, 
because two years would not have ex- 
pired from the time of the notice and 
the proposed end of the tenancy. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the object of 
the Amendment would be better attained 
by inserting at the commencement of 
the Amendment the words “ not earlier 
than,” in place of the word ‘ during,” 
as the object was to invalidate a notice 
given earlier than that. He believed 
that would render the provision clearer. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he did not see 
that the Amendment was required at all. 
No doubt, the practice now would be 
that in each year a formal notice would 
be given continuously through the whole 
course of the 19 years—that would be 
the ordinary practice in estate manage- 
ment. The factor would be required to 
call the attention of the tenant to the 
fact that 18 years hence, 17 years hence, 
16 years hence, 15 years hence, and so 
on, his lease would terminate. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) would not contend that it 
would be against the law for an intima- 
tion of this kind to be sent to the ten- 
ant; and, although it would not be 
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binding as a notice, it would give the 
tenant clearly to understand. that he 
would receive a notice to quit before 
the last two years of his tenancy which 
would operate at the expiration of the 
19 years. The notice would become a 
formal and continuous document. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE would ask 
the Solicitor General for Scotland what 
notice would have to be given to a tenant 
holding under a tacit arrangement after 
the expiration of his lease? Would he 
be entitled to two years’ or one year’s 
notice? He understood that a tenant 
from year to year was only to have one 
year’s notice; but what would be the 
tacit allocation ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, that 
when a lease expired without statutory 
notice being given the position of the 
tenant would be this. He would con- 
tinue in his holding in the position of a 
yearly tenant, the conditions under which 
he would sit being those of the cove- 
nants of the lease. As to the question 
put by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Preston Bruce) as to yearly tenancies, 
the result of a tacit agreement would be 
that a tenant would be entitled to 40 
days’ notice as at present. 

Mr. BOLTON trusted the Lord Ad- 
vocate would reconsider his decision as 
to the acceptance of this Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) retain the words as they are on 
the Paper ? 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON replied 
in the affirmative. He believed they 
would be sufficient. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow University (Mr. J. A. Camp- 
bell), he wished to propose to insert, in 
line 36, the word ‘‘ may,” instead of the 
word ‘‘shall,” so that the form and 
manner of the notice should be optional. 
He would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate to give 
careful consideration to this matter. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asuer) said, it did 
not appear to him that it would be an 
improvement to make this change, as 
the effect of it would be to displace the 
requirement that the notice should be in 
the form prescribed by the Sheriffs’ 
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Courts (Scotland) Act, 1853. It was 
extremely convenient that there should 
be a well-known form prescribed by 
Statute in which the notice should be 
given. The statutory notice was an im- 
portant step, and it was very desirable 
that it should be clear and distinct. The 
Act of 1853 was well known in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he would 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he had 
to move an Amendment to provide that 
any extension of a lease by the opera- 
tion of this section should terminate 
only at the time of year corresponding 
to the ish originally stipulated for in the 
lease. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 39, after the word “ act,’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ Provided, That any exten- 
sion of a lease by the operation. of this section 
shall terminate only at a time of year corre- 
sponding to the ish originally stipulated for in 
the lease.”,—({Mr. J. A. Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. AsHer) said, there 
could be no doubt that a lease which 
was extended by a failure to give notice 
ought to come to an end at the same 
term as the natural termination. But 
he would suggest that any such pro- 
vision as this was not necessary. The 
effect of no notice being given was that 
the tenant at the expiration of the lease 
acquired a right to continue in oecupa- 
tion for one year, and he became a4 
yearly tenant thereafter. Under the 
circumstances, it did not seem neces- 
sary to introduce this Proviso. It might, 
in some instances, be disadvantageous. 
It would have an effect wider than that 
which the hon. Member imagined, and 
would not be necessary to secure what 
was the proper result. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Gzverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to move the insertion, in 
page 8, line 40, of the following Pro- 
viso :— 

‘¢ Provided, when a tenant is in arrear of rent 
for one year, the landlord shall be entitled to re- 
move him, but only at his term of entry, with 
forty days’ notice by registered letter, and that 
the portion of the Act of one thousand eight 
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hundred and eighty, called ‘The Hypothec 
Abolition Act,’ authorising eviction on fourteen 
days’ notice be repealed, also the Act of Sede- 
runt by the Court of Session of one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-six, anent removing of 
tenants be abolished, and that this Clause be 
made applicable to current leases.” 


He knew nothing which had caused 
more irritation to farmers in Scotland 
than the mode in which Hypothec was 
carried out ; and he had put this Amend- 
ment on the Paper in the hope that some 
alteration of the law might be arrived at. 
He might incidentally mention that the 
Act of Sederunt was passed by the 
Court of Session, who had no power 
to do it, although they assumed the 
right. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 40, from “ Provided,” leave 
out to end of Clause, and insert—‘* When a 
tenant is in arrear of rent for one year, the 
landlord shall be entitled to remove him, but 
only at his term of entry, with forty days’ 
notice by registered letter, and that the por- 
tion of the Act of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty, called ‘The Hypothec Aboli- 
tion Act,’ authorising eviction on fourteen days’ 
notice be repealed, also the Act of Sederunt by 
the Conrt of Session of one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six, anent removing of tenants 
be abolished, and that this Clause be made ap- 
plicable to current leases.” —(General Sir George 
Balfour.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY rose to sup- 
port the Amendment, and said, there 
was a strong feeling in Scotland upon 
this subject. It was considered a great 
hardship amongst the farmers of Scot- 
land that a tenant should be evicted 
from his farm on receiving 10 or 14 
days’ notice. Such stringent powers 
were not necessary for the landlord, and 
unquestionably the feeling of the farmers 
in Scotland was very strongly against 
it. Hehoped the Law Officers of the 
Crown would find a way of getting out 
of the difficulty ; and in securing to the 
landlord power to recover his holding. 
they should only make that power opera- 
tive at one of the terms. He believed 
the Amendment would facilitate settle- 
ments between landlords and tenants, 
and be advantageous in several respects. 
The abolition of Hypothec in the form 
in which it was done was not accepted 
by the farmers of Scotland as any settle- 
ment cf the question. The Amendment 
was a technical and legal one; and he 
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hoped the Law Officers of the Orown 
would direct their attention to the sub- 
ject, and see, on Report, if they could 
not accept these words, whether they 
could not adopt others to carry out 
the object of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, there 
was no question upon which the farmers 
of the North of Scotland felt more deeply 
than the question of the desirability of 
modifying the restrictions which pressed 
so hardly upon them. In this respect 
there was a great blot in the Bill; and 
he hoped the Law Officers of the Crown 
would find means of modifying these 
two injurious restrictions. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, that this 
was, no doubt, a very important Amend- 
ment, as it dealt with the right of a 
landlord to remove his tenant on the 
non-payment of rent, and the conditions 
in which that right should be exercised. 
He was quite aware that it had been 
stated by hon. Members that this was a 
matter with regard to which the tenant 
farmers of Scotland felt very strongly, 
and it would be extremely desirable that 
some mode should be found to adjust 
the footing on which a tenant not pay- 
ing his rent should be removed in such 
a way as, on the one hand, not to sacri- 
fice the just rights of the landlord, and, 
on the other hand, not to sacrifice the 
just rights of the tenant who had failed 
to pay. He approached the considera- 
tion of this Amendment with all earnest- 
ness and desire to find a solution; but 
he must say that he and his Colleagues 
found themselves unable to accept the 
Amendment. It seemed to him to be 
somewhat more far-reaching than even 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir George 
Balfour) could, perhaps, have distinctly 
in view ; because, if it were adopted, the 
result, it appeared to him, would be that, 
in certain circumstances, the tenant who 
had failed to pay his rent might con- 
tinue the occupation of the farm for a 
period of two years. Now, he was quite 
sure that the tenant farmers of Scotland 
did not desire to have any such right as 
that. He had not heard it advocated by 
anyone that they should have the right 
of continuing in possession of their 
farms, notwithstanding the failure on 
their part to fulfil their obligation to the 





landlord of payment of rent. He would 


| state, in a few words, how this Amend- 
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ment would operate in the way he had 
suggested. There were, he thought, 
three leading features in the Amendment. 
In the first place, to enable the landlord 
to remove his tenant the tenant must be 
in arrear of rent for one year. In the 
second place, the right of removal that 
the landlord would have could only be 
exercised subject to the condition of 40 
days’ notice having been given prior to 
the period when the removal was to take 
place; and, in the last place, it was 
suggested that the Amendment should 
be applicable to current leases. It 
might be that the tenant entered on 
Whit Sunday and failed to pay his 
rent at Martinmas, and the landlord 
could take no action then because the 
rent would not be in arrear for a year. 
The following Whit Sunday came, and 
the tenant might still fail to pay his 
rent. No doubt, then, the first condition 
of the Amendment arose, for the tenant 
was in arrear for one year’s rent. But 
then the Amendment provided that the 
landlord should not be entitled to re- 
move the tenant except at the term of 
entry and with 40 days’ notice prior to 
that term. He, therefore, could not re- 
move him until the following Whit Sun- 
day, prior to the recurrence of which 
period he would require to give him 40 
days’ notice of his intention to remove 
him. The result would be that two 
years would have elapsed during which 
the tenant would have paid no rent at 
all, and the landlord’s hands would be 
entirely tied in the matter of removing 
him. He (the Solicitor General for 
Scotland) felt quite satisfied that the 
tenant farmers of Scotland did not re- 
quire any protection of that nature. 
There was this great reason against its 
being conceded—namely, that it ap- 
peared to him that it would be entirely 
at variance with the most important 
principle which was always applicable 
to all mutual contracts—the principle 
that non-fulfilment by the one party of 
his covenant set free the other party; 
whereas, if the tenant were to be allowed 
to continue his position, notwithstanding 
the non-payment of his rent, the posi- 
tion would be this—that while the ten- 
ant had failed to fulfil his part of the 
bargain, the landlord would still be 
bound to fulfil his. Whilst the landlord 
was protected by the Law of Hypothec 
there might be reason for modifying his 
rights as a party to a mutual contract; 
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but when the Law of Hypothec was 
abolished, in his humble judgment, by 
an Act which had conferred great bene- 
fit on the country, then there necessarily 
accrued to the landlord the ordinary 
rights of a party to a mutual contract, 
and in particular the right to take the 
position of being released from his con- 
tract if the opposite party failed to fulfil 
his part of it. Now, his hon. and gallant 
Friend, in introducing this Amendment, 
set up something which indicated an im- 
pression in his mind that there still sub- 
sisted in Scotland a remnant of the Law 
of Hypothec. It was quite understood 
by the Committee that in 1880, when 
the Law of Hypothec was abolished, 
there were two limitations — namely, 
that the Act did not apply to existing 
leases, and did not apply to agricultural 
or pasture farms of less than two acres. 
Therefore, when he spoke of the aboli- 
tion of the Law of Hypothec, he should 
be understood to be excepting these two 
reserved classes of cases. But, subject 
to these two exceptions, it appeared to 
him that there no longer remained any 
portion of the Law of Hypothec in force 
in Scotland. With regard to the Act of 
Sederunt, which was frequently spoken 
of as keeping up the Law of Hypothee, 
anyone who studied the terms of the 
measure would be satisfied that it did 
nothing to extend the Law of Hypothee 
as a security established by law in favour 
of the landlord over the goods of the 
tenant. The Act of Sederunt did not 
give any such right at all. It prescribed 
the method by which the tenant who 
failed to pay his rent was to be removed, 
and it was a provision in favour of the 
tenant, because, when he had failed to 
pay his rent, under the Act of Sedernut 
he tendered security for his past rent 
and future rent, and was maintained in 
his holding, though he had not fulfilled 
the letter of his obligation. Then, with 
regard tothe Act of 1880, that was nothing 
in the nature of a security given to the 
landlord over the goods of the tenant. 
There was, no doubt, a power in it to 
enable the landlord to obtain the pay- 
ment of his rent out of the waygoing 
crop, or that portion of the rent which 
accrued over the waygoing crop. That 
was, in common sense, Hypothec; it 
was not giving a right over the goods of 
the tenant, but was a condition attached 
to the right of the tenant who had been 
removed, to go back and take away his 
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waygoingcrop. Thecondition wasthatthe 
rent of that portion of the land that was 
producing the waygoing crop should be 
paid to the landlord out of the crop that 
was produced. Inconvenience had been 
found to result from the arrangements 
that were introduced consequent upon 
the abolition of the Law of Hypothec in 
1880. With reference to the tenant 
who failed to pay his rent, the landlord 
at present had the power, upon the 
failure of the tenant to pay six months’ 
rent, totake steps forhisremoval, though, 
of course, they knew quite well that the 
rent was never exacted in practice upon 
aterm of six months. They had care- 
fully considered whether anything could 
be done to remove the inconvenience 
which was generally felt throughout the 
country under the existing arrange- 
ment, and it had appeared to the Go- 
vernment that the step most likely to 
remove that inconvenience, and to do 
justice to all parties, would be this—on 
the one hand, not to displace the land- 
lord’s right to take steps for the removal 
of his tenant immediately after the latter 
had failed to pay his half-years’ rent, 
but that the decree of removal which he 
should obtain should be limited, so as 
only to take effect at the next ensuing 
term. In that way they would be ob- 
viating all the inconvenience of the re- 
movals in mid-term, and the matter 
would be put upon such a footing that 
the interests of the landlord would be 
protected on the one hand, and justice 
would be done to the tenant on the other. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Barclay), in 
what he had just said, had pointed to 
some such arrangement as that; and, 
whilst he could not accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and gallant Friend, the 
Government would be happy to consider 
whether they could not, between, now 
and the Report, bring up a clause which 
would have some such meaning as he 
had now sketched, and which would 
remove the dissatisfaction which existed 
as to the existing arrangement. 
Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he should like to make one ob- 
servation in regard to the Solicitor Gene- 
ral’s explanation. Of course, he could 
only trust to the Lord Advocate and to 
the Solicitor General for Scotland to 
carry out to the full extent the scheme 
that had been suggested ; and the more 
extensively that was done, the better it 
would be for the Scotch farmers. Under 
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the circumstances, he should withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, who had 
given Notice of an Amendment to leave 
out the words “ or otherwise,’ in line 2, 
page 9, said, he thought it was quite 
right that notice should be dispensed 
with in case of bankruptcy; but there 
were many other cases which ought to 
be taken into consideration. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he really could not assent 
to the withdrawal of the words, because 
the provisions of the Bill were intended 
to be without prejudice to any other 
legitimate grounds of removal. There 
were many other grounds which were 
familiar to everybody, and it would not 
be just to bar them. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from line 3, page 9, the words “ entitling 
the landlord to remove him,” in order 
to insert the words “ or other liability 
to be removed.’’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm JOHN HAY moved, merely for 
the purpose of putting it upon record, 
the omission, after the word “ Act,” of 
the words ‘‘ which have less than two 
years to run at that date.” If the clause 
finished with the word “ Act,” it would 
entirely meet the view he desired to ex- 
press. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
5, after the word ‘‘ Act,’’ to leave out 
the words ‘‘ which have less than two 
years to run at that date.”—(Sir John 
Hay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. AsHzr) objected to 
the proposed Amendment as unneces- 
sary. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Fixtures. 


Clause 27 (Tenant’s property in fix- 
tures, machinery, &c., with the omission 
of the proviso at the end as to steam 
engine). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (for Sir Arex- 


ANDER Gorpon) moved to leave out from 
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line 8, page 9, the words “after the 
commencement of this Act,’ so as to 
make the clause applicable to buildings 
and other fixtures put up by the tenant 
before as well as after the commence- 
ment of the Act. It was surely not too 
much to ask that the tenantry of Scot- 
land should have the power of removing 
one fixtures if the landlord did not buy 
them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 8, 
to leave out the words ‘‘ after the com- 
mencement of this Act.”—(Hr. J. W. 
Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, he appreciated the mo- 
tive of the Amendment; but he was 
afraid he could not accept it, because, 
down to the time when the Bill would 
come into operation, it was the law, and 
would remain the law, that anything 
built on the land of the proprietor be- 
came the property of the proprietor. 
The effect of inserting this Amendment 
would be‘to take away from the land- 
lord property which by law had become 
his own. No doubt, it was an unfortu- 
nate state of the law which permitted 
such buildings to become the property 
of the landlord; still they must recog- 
nize the law as it stood. 


Amendment negatived. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved, in page 9, line 9, 
after the word ‘“ machinery,” to insert 
the word ‘‘ fencing.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) moved, in page 9, line 9, after 
the word “ fixture,” to insert the words 
“or erects any building.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved the following Amendment :— 


Page 9, line 9, after the word “ fixture,” to 
leave out from ‘‘for,’’ to ‘‘ tenant,’’ in line 14, 
and insert “‘ the same shall remain his property, 
and if in the opinion of referees appointed under 
this Act the same shall be considered necessary 
and suitable for the holding, then compensation 
shall be paid by the landlord the same as for 
any other improvement, and from and after the 
commencement of this Act the feudal law or 
custom of fixtures shall cease and determine.” 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said he could not accept the 
Amendment, and he would explain the 
grounds of his inability in a sentence, 
The law in time past had been that the 
buildings and other fixtures upon the 
land had become the property of the 
landlord, and that, no doubt, was un- 
fortunate; but itwasnow proposed, under 
this Bill, that for the future they should’ 
remain the property of the tenant, and 
he should be allowed to remove them, if 
the landlord did not exercise the op- 
tion, which was given him under this 
clause, of buying them. It was, there- 
fore, provided by the Bill that for the 
future the tenant should be allowed to 
take away his fixtures, or to get money 
for them from the landlord; and that 
would seem to put the law into a very 
fair and equitable condition on both 
sides. But the present Amendment pro- 
posed to go a great deal further than 
that, by providing that referees should 
be called in, and if they decided that 
the fixture or building was suitable for 
the holding, the landlord should be 
forced to buy, whether he wanted to do 
so or not. That was an extreme, and 
hardly an equitable, course. 

Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
the proposal was thoroughly fair and 
just; but, as the Government were 
determined to sanction the confisca- 
tion by the landlords of all improve- 
ments, he would advise the withdrawal 
of the Amendment. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he could only stand up and ask 
for justice between man and man; 
but, as the Government would not ac- 
cept his Amendment, he would with- 
draw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of the Lorp ApvocaTE, 
the following Amendments were made :— 
Page 9, line 11, after “ affixed,’’ insert 
‘‘ or erected ;”’ line, 12, after “‘ fixture,” 
insert “or building; ” line 13, after 
‘‘ fixture,” insert ‘‘ or building.” 


Mr. WARTON proposed to insert 
the word ‘‘such,’’ before “ fixture,” in 
line 16. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) accepted the Amendment as 
an improvement. 


Amendments agreed to. 
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Tar LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved to insert the words “ or 
building,” after “‘ fixture,” in line 16. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir JOHN HAY suggested that some 
provision should be made to compel the 
tenant to take the whole of the fixture 
or building away when he interfered 
with it at all; he should not be allowed 
to leave any ruins behind, or it might 
lead to great inconvenience. 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the provision satisfied 
this requirement already. The tenant 
was to take all away, and not merely a 
bit, and leave a ruin ; and that that was 
clearly provided for was shown by the 
fact that the clause declared that the 
tenant should not do any damage to any 
other building. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the whole Bill had been drawn in 
the interests of the landlords, and not in 
the interests of the tenant farmers. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocareE, 
the following Amendments were made:— 
Page 9, line 19, after ‘‘ fixture,” insert 
“or building;” line 20, after ‘‘ any,” 
insert ‘‘ other ;” line 22, after “‘ fixture,” 
insert ‘‘ or building.’’ 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL moved’ 
in page 9, line 24, after ‘‘ removal,’’ to 
insert the words— 

“And, failing his doing so, the landlord 


shall have power to make it good at the ex- 
pense of the tenant.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he rather thought this 
matter was already sufficiently provided 
for, as the tenant was under a statutory 
obligation to make good the damage ; 
and if he did not do so the landlord 
would have his remedy in damages, if 
not in specific performance. However, 
he would consider the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


GznzrAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had intended to propose to leave 
out Sub-section 4; but he should with- 
draw his intention. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
25, after the words ‘‘ fixture,” to insert 
the words “or building.” —( Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
VOL. CCLXXXII. [ramp sentes. | 
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Sir HERBERT MAX WELL said, he 
should propose to omit ‘the notice of 
removal,’”’ in consequence of the fore- 
going section, and insert ‘‘ such notice.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
28, to leave out the words ‘‘ the notice 
of removal,” and insert the words ‘‘ such 
notice.” —( Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Amendment negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
80, after the word “fixture,” to insert 
the words ‘‘or building.”—( The Lord 
Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
31, after the word “ fixture,’ to insert 
the words “or building.””—( Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had not been called upon to move an 
Amendment preceding these—namely, 
to omit Sub-section 5. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I called the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member. In the meantime, an Amend- 
ment has been moved, and the hon. and 
gallant Member cannot now move to 
omit the section. 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
whether it was not competent to him to 
move to omit a clause after it had been 
altered ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Yes; certainly. 

Srrk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he would, then, move the omission of 
the whole clause. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must point out, 
with regard to this matter, that the oc- 
casional errors which arise are due to 
the way in which Amendments are put 
on the Paper. It is the duty of an hon. 
Member, when an Amendment is being 
moved, to rise and claim a hearing. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he should move to omit the whole clause, 
in order to bring in what he wished, al- 
though he did not object to some parts 
of the clause. He did not see why a 
landlord should have the right to claim 
to purchase a fixture, which was the 
tenant’s property. The tenant was placed 
in this position—he received or gave 


2T [ Fourth Night. } 
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notice to quit his holding two months 
before the end of the tenancy. Having 
made up his mind to quit, he might then 
sell his fixture to a neighbour; but for 
two months he would have to hold back, 
until the landlord had decided whether 
he would buy the fixture. If the pro- 
perty was the tenant’s, he did not see 
why the tenant should not dispose of his 
property to anyone who would buy it. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he should 
not propose to omit the clause alto- 
gether ; but he wished to draw attention 
to a serious difficulty which would occur 
under it. According to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member opposite, which had 
been accepted at the beginning of Sub- 
section 5, the landlord might wait until 
the day when the tenant would quit, 
before saying whether he would take 
the fixture or not. That would inflict 
great hardship on the tenant, and he 
thought the clause ought to-be amended 
on Report. Sub-section 5 provided that 
the tenant must give one month’s notice, 
and then the landlord might, ‘at any 
time before the expiration,” say whether 
he would take the fixtures or not. That 
would be exceedingly inconvenient, and 
a great hardship on the tenant; and he 
hoped the Committee would consider 
the point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 28 to 30, inclusive, agreed to. 


General Provisions. 

Clause 31 (Commencement of Act). 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 34, to leave out the word “ January,” 
and insert the word ‘‘ November.”— 
(General Sir George Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘November’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour) said, this Bill would make a 
great change in the law affecting land- 
lords and tenants; and he thought 
January 1, 1884, was early enough. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY pointed out 
that, if January was adhered to, that 
would exclude tenants moving in No- 
vember from getting any compensation 
under Schedule 3. There was no reason 
why the Act should not come into ope- 
ration in November. 


Amendment negatived. 
Sir Alexander Gordon 











(Scotland) Bill. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Exception of non-agricul 
tural and small holdings). 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 39, to leave out the words “ or that 
is of less extent than two acres,” and 
insert the words “‘ or in whole or in part 
cultivated as a market garden.” —( The 
Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 40, after the word “ acres,” 
to add ‘‘ or to any holding acquired and held by 
any Railway Company or Companies underjthe 
provisions of any Act of Parliament.” —(Mr. 
Bolton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Avoidance of agreement 
inconsistent with Act). 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
1, after the word “‘ tenant,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ after the passing of this Act.”— 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he did not think this 
Amendment necessary. Section 33 was 
directed to securing the voidance of any 
agreements inconsistent with the Act. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 34 and 35 agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Provision as to change of 
tenancy). 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he would make one last appeal to the 
Lord Advocate in the hope that he would 
accept an Amendment which he would 
now propose. Unless the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman wished to de- 
prive the tenants of Scotland of the last 
benefit of this emasculated Bill, he would 
accept the Amendment. Surely, if a 
tenant at the close of a tenancy ex- 
pressly discharged any claim he had, 
and acknowledged that he had been 
satisfied, that should be pleaded as the 
act of a sane man. 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 11, line 26, at end, add, ‘‘ Provided 
always, That if, at the end of any tenancy, @ 
tenant expressly discharges any claim or part of 
a claim he has or might have had for compensa- 
tion under such tenancy, such discharge shall 
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be effectual, and shall not be void under the 
thirty-third section of this Act.”—(Sir Herbert 
Mazwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there ada — 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, this Proviso was entirely 
unnecessary. A discharge was granted 
to give satisfaction; but there was 
nothing to prevent the landlord and 
tenant, when the tenancy was ended, 
from settling as they best pleased. There 
were many ways in which the tenant 
might satisfy compensation; and if the 
hon. and gallant Baronet would look at 
Clause 8, he would see it was provided 
that— 

‘The landlord and the tenant may agree on 
the amount and mode and time of payment of 


compensation to be paid to the tenant or to the 
landlord under this Act.’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Interpretation). 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished, in explanation of the clause, 
to insert, in line 36, after ‘‘ will,’’ the 
words “‘ or by tacit relocation.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
36, after the word ‘‘ will,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘or by tacit relocation.’’— (Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he did not know 
whether it was the same in Scotland; 
but in England the words “at will” 
meant a tenant in possession before the 
termination of the tenancy. It would 
be very curious to have these compli- 
cated provisions for compensation for a 
tenant who might be only a tenant for 
one year; and he thought the words 
“or at will” had better be omitted.” 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he would agree to their 
omission. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
86, to leave out the words “or at will.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
36, after the word “‘ year,” to insert the 
words ‘or by tacit relocation.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, these words were not 
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necessary, and he could not accept 
them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
13, after the word “ holding,” to insert 
the words “and shall include the land- 
lord’s known factor.”’— (Sir Alexander 
Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrovur) said, he thought the definition 
was better as it stood. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL proposed, in 
page 12, line 15, to leave out the word 
‘‘ includes,” and insert the words ‘‘ may 
include.” He proposed this Amend- 
ment for the purpose of introducing, in 
line 18, the words ‘‘ wherever this is not 
inconsistent with covenant, or with the 
ordinary rules of Law.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
15, to leave out the word ‘“‘includes,’’ 
and insert the words ‘‘ may include.” — 
(dr. J. A. Campbell.) 


Question pooprest. “That the word 
‘includes’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, he was afraid the clause 
would scarcely continue to be a clause 
of definition if it were to be altered 
as the hon. Gentleman proposed. The 
Amendment was quite unnecessary. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvooarz, 
the following Amendments were made :— 
Page 12, line 19, leave out ‘‘ parcel,”’ 
and insert ‘‘ piece;’’ line 25, leave out 
“ aggregate or sole;”’ line 30, add— 
‘« Sheriff includes Sheriff Substitute.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Short tiile of Act) agreed 
to. 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved to insert the following 
new Olause after Clause 9 :— 
(Requisition for appointment of oversman by 

the sheriff.) 

“ Where two referees are appointed, an overs- 
man may be appointed as follows:—If either 
party on appointing a referee requires by notice 
in writing to the other that the oversman shall 
be appointed by the sheriff, then the oversman 
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and any successor to him shall be appointed, 
= = application of either party by the 
eri igd 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Bat¥our) moved to insert the following 
new Clause after Clause 26 :— 


(Mortis causa assignment of lease.) 

“A tenant may by will, or other mortis causa 
writing, assign or bequeath his lease to any 
person (hereinafter called ‘the assignee’), sub- 
ject to the following provisions :— 

(a) The assignee shall intimate the as- 
signation or bequest to the landlord or 
his known agent within twenty-one days 
after the death of the tenant, unless he 
is prevented by some unavoidable cause 
from making intimation within that 
time, and in that event he shall make 
intimation as soon as possible there- 
after ; 

(b) Intimation to the landlord by the 
assignee shall import acceptance of the 
lease by the assignee ; 

(c) Within one month after intimation has 
been made to the landlord he may inti- 
mate to the assignee that he objects to 
receive him as a tenant under the 
lease ; 

If the landlord makes no such intima- 
tion within one month, the lease shall 
be binding on the landlord and the 
assignee respectively as landlord and 
tenant as from the date of the death of 
the deceased tenant ; 

(d) If the landlord intimates that he objects 
to receive the assignee as tenant under 
the lease, the assignee may present a 
petition to the sheriff, praying for decree 
declaring that he is tenant under the lease 
as from the date of the death of the 
deceased tenant, of which petition due 
notice shall be given to the landlord; 
and in the event of the assignee proving 
to the satisfaction of the sheriff that he 
is possessed of the means and skill 
requisite for the proper stocking and 
cultivation of the holding, and for ful- 
filling any other obligations incumbent 
on the tenant under the lease, the sheriff 
shall decree and declare in terms of the 
prayer of the petition. In the event of 
the sheriff finding that the assignee has 
failed to prove that he is possessed of the 
means and skill requisite for the proper 
stocking and cultivation of the holding, 
and for fulfilling any other obligations 
incumbent upon the tenant under the 
lease, he shall declare the assignation or 
bequest null and void. 

(e) The decision of the sheriff under such 
petition as aforesaid shall be final. 

(f) Pending any proceedings under this 
section, the assignee shall have posses- 
sion of the holding, unless the sheriff 
shall otherwise direct on cause shown.” 








{COMMONS} 








He had to offer a few words of explana- 
tion. As the law now stood, agricultural 
leases were not assignable. By this 
clause it was not proposed to alter the 
law, which provided that such leases 
were not assignable so long as the ten- 
ant lived, and that for very obvious rea- 
sons. Accordingly, they felt it their duty 
to resist the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr, Barclay) 
to that effect. In fact, as well as by 
legal assumption, when a_ landlord 
agreed with a tenant he very frequently 
had regard to the personal qualifications 
of the tenant. Undoubtedly that ele- 
ment of personal choice often led to 
a tenant who was approved of getting 
his holding on very different terms from 
the mere market price. They did not 
think it right that the personal choice 
by the landlord of the particular tenant 
should be interfered with by Act of 
Parliament. In the case of the tenant 
dying, matters were very different. Ac- 
cording to the law of Scotland, the lease 
descended to the heir. The law was 
different in England, where the lease 
descended to the executor or personal 
representative. He did not suppose it 
could be said that, in making a 19 years’ 
lease, the landlord had in view the ten- 
ant’s heir, or the choosing of the ten- 
ant’s heir. When the tenant died it 
became necessary that, in some way, 
the person who was to take the lease 
after him should be designated. In the 
ordinary case the law designated the per- 
son who was to take by declaring that 
the lease descended to the heir. They 
proposed that there should be another 
mode of designation of the successor, pro- 
vided that was designation by the tenant 
himself. The proposal would not invade 
the principle to which assignment of 
leases had always hitherto been subjected 
in Scotland. This was a power very much 
desired in Scotland; and, he believed, 
one which would be for the advan- 
tage of the landlord as well as the 
tenant. It often happened that when 
a tenant died, he would desire to 
leave the farm to his widow, or @& 
younger son ; the heir might be insane 
or absent, or he might be devoted to 
other pursuits, and quite unsuited to 
take the farm. He (the Lord Advocate), 
therefore, submitted that the exercise of 
the proposed power would not only be 
a boon to the family of the deceased 
person, but an advantage to the land- 
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lord. This provision was one which 
would be tly appreciated by the 
tenants, and one which would often pre- 
vent serious hardship to families. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK said, 
he hoped the Committee would assent 
to the clause of the Lord Advocate, be- 
cause it would be a very great advan- 
tage to Scotch tenants. As the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had pointed out, 
the heir-at-law must succeed to the ten- 
ancy under the existing state of the law; 
but it very often happened that the 
eldest son was engaged in some other 
occupation. Though he could not prac- 
tically take up the farm, he must legally 
take up the lease. Perhaps the second 
son elected to go on with the farm ; and, 
therefore, it would avoid a great diffi- 
culty if the tenant had himself the power 
to indicate the member of his family to 
whom the lease and the stock should go. 
No real disadvantage would result to 
the landlord, whose interests were, as 
far as one could judge, perfectly safe- 
guarded by the provision. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
very much startled when he first saw the 
clause. It appeared to introduce mat- 
ters wholly alien to the principles of 
the Bill. After the speech of the Lord 
Advocate, he thought that the clause 
was unobjectionable, but that it would 
be a very great advantage. In the first 
place, the clause gave liberty where 
there was no liberty at present; and, 
in the next place, it would tend to the 
interests of agriculture, because it would 
be a direct inducement to the tenant to 
leave to his successor the necessary 
means for the judicious cultivation of 
the farm. The tenant being left to 
choose would probably choose someone 
capable of carrying on the business. 
He would know, too, that, if he chose 
&man without means, the landlord would 
object tohim. There would, therefore, 
be a direct temptation to leave a man 
the means of carrying on the farm. 

Sm JOHN HAY considered the 
clause would be very advantageous, and 
he intended to give it his entire support. 
He wished, however, to ask a question 
m reference to it. In many cases the 
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tenant had a desire to leave the farm to 
his widow. The form of the clause ap- 
peared to exclude the widow. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that anyone, male or 
female, might succeed. There was no 
intention to restrict the tenant in that 
sense. The masculine gender in an Act 
of Parliament included the feminine. 

Mr. RAMSAY approved of the ob- 

ject of the clause; but he had pressed 
on the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the desirability of conferring on the 
landlord the power of determining a 
tenancy in the event of his being dissa- 
tisfied with the successor to the tenant. 
The Lord Advocate, however, had been 
unable to accede to the suggestion, and 
therefore he (Mr. Ramsay) would not 
submit any Amendment on the sub- 
ject. 
, Coroner ALEXANDER asked what 
would be the effect of the clause in a 
case where one of the sons was in the 
same lease with the father, and where 
the father died ? « 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, in that case it was part 
of the arrangement that the son should 
take the succession. In such a case, 
there would be personal choice by the 
landlord of the son, as well as of the 
father. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, that, 
supposing an assignee compelled a land- 
lord to go before the sheriff, and the 
assignee was found to be in the right, 
upon whom would the costs fall ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) said, the usual course in the 
case of costs would be followed. 


Motion agreed to. 
_Clause read a second time. 


Amendment proposed to amend the: 
new Olause, by adding, after ‘ land- 
lord,” in line 9, “‘ or his known agent.” 
—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour) moved to insert the following 
new Clause after Clause 36 :— 

(General saving of rights.) 

“ Except as in this Act expressed, nothing in 
this Act shall take away, abridge, or prejudi- 
cially affect any power, right, or remedy of a 
landlord, tenant, or other person vested in or 
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exercisable by him by virtue of any other Act 
or Law, or under any custom of the country, or 
otherwise, in respect of a lease or other con- 
tract, or of any improvements, deteriorations, 
away-going crops, fixtures, tax, rate, teind, 
rent, or other thing.” 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 

(Assignment and bequest). 

“ Every tenant shall be entitled to assign his 
tenancy to any one person having sufficient 
means to cultivate the holding, and against 
whom there is no objection on reasonable 
grounds, and if any objection is raised it shall 
be decided by reference as in the case of im- 

rovements under this Act: Provided that the 

ndlord may elect to determine the tenancy and 
to pay compensation in the manner provided by 
this Act to an outgoing tenant. 

‘*(1.) Every tenant of a holding may be- 
queath his tenancy. When the tenant has be- 
queathed his tenancy to one person, and the 

rsonal representatives of the tenant have as- 
sented to the bequest, sucl# person shall be the 
tenant of the holding for the residue of the 
term of the deceased tenant. 

“(2.) When a tenant has bequeathed his 
tenancy to more than one person, or dies in- 
testate, then, if his personal representatives 
give notice to the landlord nominating some 
one of the legatees or persons entitled under the 
statutes of distribution to his personal estate to 
succeed to the tenancy, such person shall be the 
tenant of the holding for the residue of the 
term of the deceased tenant, and in default of 
such notice the landlord may give notice to the 
personal representatives to determine the ten- 
ancy, and in this case one year’s notice shall be 
sufficient. ‘The personal representative of a de- 
ceased tenant may, by notice in writing, given 
one year before the day named in such notice, 
determine the tenancy, and upon the day so 
named the tenancy shall be determined. 

‘¢(3.) When the tenant of a holding dies in- 
testate, and without leaving any persons en- 
titled to his personal estate, or any part thereof, 
the tenancy shall be determined by the death of 
the tenant, but the amount of compensation, if 
any, due to the deceased tenant for improve- 
ments, shall be liable to the debts and liabilities 
of the deceased tenant.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he had already ex- 
plained that the Government could not 
accept this clause. 


Clause negatived. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) proposed to insert, in Part I. of 
the Schedule, page 18, line 5— 


**2. Formation of Silos.’’ 
~ Amendment agreed to, 
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Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) proposed, in page 13, line 14, 
to insert ‘‘and sluices against floods.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Sir JOHN HAY proposed, in page 
13, line 19, to leave out ‘‘ Part ITT.” 
His object in moving this Amendment 
was that Parts II.and ITI. should be one; 
that was, that there should only be two 
Parts of the Schedule. There were 
some Amendments in Part ITI. to which 
the consent of the landlord was not re- 
quired. Considering that for some others 
the landlord had to pay, he ought to 
have some knowledge of them. For 
instance, it was right a landlord should 
have an opportunity of testing the value 
of the manure put on the land. There 
was bad as well as good manure, and it 
would be hard for a landlord to have 
to pay for manure which would not 
have the desired effect upon the land. 
It was to meet such cases that he (Sir 


John Hay) now proposed to omit Part 


ITI. 

Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 
19, to leave out ‘‘ Part III.” —(Sir John 
Hay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Part III. 
stand part of the Schedule.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he could not accept the 
Amendment, from considerations which, 
he was sure, were present to the minds 
of the Committee. The Amendment was 
totally at variance with the principle of 
the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour) proposed, in page 13, line 22, 
after the words ‘‘claying of,” to insert 
the words “ or spreading blaes upon.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY proposed to 
add to Part ITI.— 

“(17.) Drainage executed within five years 
before the commencement of the Act.” 
He wished to make a last effort to save 
the tenants of Scotland some part of the 
improvements they had already exe- 
cuted. He protested against the legali- 
zing of this confiscation of tenants’ im- 
provements. The Bill, as it stood, might 
quite as properly be called a “ Bill for 
legalizing the confiscation of tenants’ im- 
provements,’’ as a Bill for compensation 
of tenants’ improvements. The 2nd 
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clause provided that no compensation 
should be paid to tenants in respect of 
improvements made before the B me 
of the Act; and the tenants of potland 
felt very strongly on this question of 
drainage executed before the passing of 
the Act. He should be extremely glad 
if the Government could see their way 
to accept his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, at the end of the Schedule, to add 
the words—‘‘ Drainage executed within five 
years before the commencement of the Act.”— 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, this matter was very 
fully considered in the early part of the 
Bill; and the Government had seen no 
reason to alter the conclusion they had 
arrived at. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 38; 
Noes 141: Majority 103.—(Div. List, 
No. 255.) 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 





PARLIAMENT—ORDER—TIME FOR 
PUTTING QUESTIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether it was 
in Order to put a Question in Committee 
after a quarter to 6 o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
the hon. Member to refer to a matter 
that had occurred in Committee. The 
Committee had settled that for itself, 
and he had no authority to interfere. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
+o Qo — 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brx1 251.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, The Lord Ad- 
vocate.) 

SECOND READING. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked if the Go- 
vernment seriously intended to take 
the Bill to-morrow? Scotch Members 
would like to have some information on 
the subject, as Committee of Supply 
was fixed for to-morrow. 


Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR ex- 


plained that, as accidents did sometimes 
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happen, this Bill and other Bills had 
been put on the Orders for to-morrow, 
to provide for the possibility of Supply 
not being taken; but if Supply was 
taken, then this Bill would not come on. 


In reply to Mr. Bucnanan, 


Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
it was proposed to take the Bill on 
Friday at 2 o’clock. 


QUESTIONS. 

—<o0o— 
EGYPT—HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 
Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that, 

seeing the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office in his place, he wished to 
ask him whether, in view of the re- 
port which had appeared in The Daily 
News that the health of the troops in 
Cairo was very bad, he had received 
any information from Egypt on the sub- 
ject which he could communicate to the 
House ? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER: In reply 
to my noble Friend, I have to inform 
him that no telegram has been received 
up to half-past 5 o’clock to-day, when I 
left the War Office; but since I have 
been sitting here I have received a note 
from the Under Secretary of State to 
the following effect :—‘‘ Telegram just 
come in. It is simply, ‘General health 
as last report.’’’ My noble Friend will 
recollect that the last telegram was a 
satisfactory one; and I beg to assure 
him—and the House will also be glad 
to hear—that there is no foundation for 
the startling rumours to which he has 
referred. 


In answer to Mr. O’KEtty, 


Smrr ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
he did not think that the number of 
men on the roll of the sick could pos- 
sibly be given ; but the number of those 
who had died, with their regimental 
numbers, had already been sent to the 
papers. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE AD- 
MINISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask why it 
is that the Constabulary and Police Ad- 
ministration (Ireland) Bill is not yet 
printed? Leave was obtained the other 
night to introduce the Bill, and when 
the Chief Secretary proposed to intro- 
duce it on Friday night last he hada 
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draft of it before him. It is now Wed- 
nesday, and surely sufficient time has 
elapsed to have it printed. We know, 
of course, that the Government intend 
to abandon the Bill; but although it is 
to be abandoned, surely it ough’ to be 

rinted, as leave has been obtained to 
introduce it. In the absence of the 
Chief Secretary, I would ask the At- 
torney General for Ireland to explain 
the matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): I am not 
able to give any information in reference 
to the matter at all. 

‘ Mr. HEALY: I would ask the noble 
ord, 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
am not in a position to give any infor- 
mation. 


MOTIONS. 


Qo 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) AcT (1872) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
‘* The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, and Mr. Henperson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 276.] 


EPIDEMIC AND OTHER DISEASES PREVEN- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gray, Bill to make better 
rovision for the prevention of outbreaks of 
ormidable epidemic, endemic, or infectious 
* diseases, and to amend “The Public Health 
Act (England), 1875,” and “The Public Health 
Act (Ireland), 1878,”’ ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Gray, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Brooks. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill277.] 


HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do examine the Hyde Park Corner 
(New Streets) Bill with respect to compliance 
with the Standing Orders, and that the said 
Examiners do proceed and report forthwith.— 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


House adjourned at three minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 2nd August, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusurc Brus—First Reading— 
Trial of Lunatics * (169); Agricultural Hold- 
* ings (England)* (171); Public Health Act, 


Mr. Healy 
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1875, (Support of Sewers) Amendment* 
(172); Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) * (178); Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 8) * (174). 

Second Reading—Greenwich Hospital (165). 

Committee—Summary Jurisdiction (Repeal, &c.)* 
(153) ; Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) 
(144-170). 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) ® (149). 

Report—Companies (Colonial Registers) * (150), 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 4) [46 & 
47 Vict. c. 23]; Turnpike Acts{Continuance 
46 & 47 Vict. c. 21]; Poor Relief (Ireland) 
tis & 47 Vict. c. 24}; Sea Fisheries [46 & 47 
Vict. c. 22]; Sea Fisheries (Ireland) [46 & 47 
Vict.c. 26}; Prison Service (Ireland) [46 & 47 
Vict. c. 25]; Tramways Provisional- Orders 
[46 & 47 Vict. c. cxxxi]; Elementary Educa. 
tion Provisional Order Confirmation (London) 
[46 & 47 Vict. c. cxxxii]; Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 3) [46 & 47 Vict. c. cxxxiii]; 
Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order 
i & 47 Vict. c. exxxiv]; Local Government 

rovisional Orders (No. 4) (46 & 47 Vict. c. 

exxxv]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) [46 & 47 Viet. c. cxxxvi] ; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 7) [46 & 47 
Vict. c. cxxxvii}]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) [46 & 47 
Vict. c. exxxviii]. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING 
BOATS) BILL.—(No. 144.) 


(The Lord Thurlow.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 


Lorpv NORTON said, he was ex- 
tremely sorry that the Bill had been 
delayed so long that its passage through 
Parliament had been endangered. It 
was an entire misapprehension to sup- 
pose that the Smackowners’ Association 
of Hull was opposed to this measure. 
They had petitioned for delay; but he 
had the authority of Mr. Norwood, the 
Chairman of the Departmental Commit- 
tee, for saying that they wished to with- 
draw that Memorial, and were anxious 
there should not be any further delay in 
the passing of the Bill. The Bill gave 
no more than necessary protection to @ 
large number of lads employed in the 
fishing trade, who were often brutally 
treated, and who very much needed pro- 
tection. They were often taken into the 
Service at the age of 11, many of them 
were orphans and paupers, and they were 
altogether without the protection they 
required both afloat and ashore. Mer- 
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chant shipping legislation over-protected 
the men in the Service, who could look 
after themselves, and gave no protection 
to the boys, who were at their mercy. 
On the other hand, since recent legisla- 
tion had deprived smackowners of their 
summary remedy against desertion or 
mutinous conduct, and left them only a 

ecuniary remedy, which was absolutely 
futile, the Act was necessary in the in- 
terests of the smackowners also. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that the 
Bill might be allowed to become law 
thisSession. It had been objected that 
they had only the Report of a Depart- 
mental Committee on this subject. But 
the inquiry of that Committee had been 
a most careful one; they had taken evi- 
dence from all parties concerned, and 
visited the places; and if they were to 
wait for a Parliamentary Committee, 
they would postpone the consideration 
of the matter sine die. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he was 
sorry to take a different view to that of 
the noble Lord. This Bill did not merely 
give protection to the boys. It wasa Bill 
which would compel every fishing vessel 
of over 20 tons to hold a certificate ; it 
involved great changes with regard to 
the regulation of lodging-houses, and 
was a Bill of some importance. It en- 
acted some of the strongest provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. Mr. Birk- 
beck, who had signed the Report of the 
Special Committee, had written that he 
thought it ‘‘indispensable’’ the Bill 
should be postponed till another year, on 
the ground that the details seemed to be 
so little known in certain quarters. He 
(the Earl of Wemyss) therefore hoped 
that, with the view of making legislation 
effective, time would be given to all 

_— concerned to further consider the 

ill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought the appeal of the noble Earl 
was one to which their Lordships ought 
to give some attention. The Bill was a 
peculiar one. It proposed to make a 
great alteration in the existing law, and 
was being pushed on at a time when it 
was impossible to scrutinize its details. 
At first he had been strongly impressed 
in favour of the Bill by seeing on the 
Departmental Committee which sat on 
it the name of Mr. Birkbeck, M.P. ; but 
it was now stated that Mr. Birkbeck 
considered the matter had not been 
sufficiently inquired into. There were 
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great objections to it on the part of. the 
population who would be subjected to 
its operation. Earnest representations 
had been made to him (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) on the subject by the 
Smackowners’ Association, and they had 
not since informed him that their objec- 
tions were withdrawn. As matters stood, 
their Lordships had no security that in 
passing this Bill they would not be doing 
harm instead of good, and going against 
the wishes of the people who would be 
affected by it. He, therefore, thought 
their Lordships should not go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill at that time. 

Loxpv NORTON explained, that Mr. 
Birkbeck signed the Report, except as 
to the size of vessels requiring the grant- 
ing of certificates. The population Mr. 
Birkbeck represented were, therefore, 
committed to the Bill, with that excep- 
tion. He denied that there was any 
great alteration as to existing provisions 
of the law in the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
proceedings on this Bill were founded 
on the Report of the Departmental Oom- 
mittce. He thought it reasonable that 
when a Bill had been brought in, al- 
though some Gentlemen might change 
their minds with regard to it, it should 
receive full consideration. He under- 
stood that it was extremely desirable 
that this matter should be dealt with, 
and therefore he thought they might be 
allowed to get into Committee. He re- 
gretted that Mr. Birkbeck, after having 
declared in favour of the Bill, should 
have turned round in his opinion. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly ; 
Amendments made: The Report thereof 


to be received Zo-morrow ; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 170.) 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 
(No. 165.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. . 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, the object of the Bill was to 

rovide the widows of seamen in the 
Royal Navy who lost their lives in the 
Service with pensions; and also to pro- 
vide for sending their young boys to 
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charitable institutions instead of to 
Greenwich Hospital School. In such 
cases as the loss of the Atalanta and 
Eurydice, the widows and children had 
received allowances from subscriptions 
raised by the country. This, however, 
was but a precarious provision, and 
failed to meet isolated cases. The pro- 
posals of this Bill were in accordance 
with the original objects of the founda- 
tion of Greenwich Hospital, and it was 
singular that so many years had elapsed 
without some such provision being made. 
Power was to be vested in the Admiralty 
of selecting the boys who were to be sent 
to the institutions referred to. He 
begged to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Earl of Northbrook.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION — RE- 
PORT ON PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


MOTION FOR A PAPER, 


Tue BisHorp or ROCHESTER, in 
rising to move for Copy of any minutes 
recently made by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England upon the subject 
of public-houses of which they are the 
owners, said, that he did so in conse- 
quence of a letter which was written in 
July of last year by Canon Basil Wil- 
berforce, and which was remarkable for 
the courageous emphasis with which the 
author expressed his convictions, and 
for an important extract which it con- 
tained from a lively periodical called 
The Sword and Trowel. Almost the last 
public letter written by the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was to express his 
opinion that some notice ought to be 
taken of that letter; and in the month 
of November the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners appointed a Committee to 
consider the subject. The Report of the 
Committee hud been made after full and 
careful consideration. In the extract to 
which he had alluded, two distinct 
charges had been made, one of which 
was of a sensational character, which 
had been copied into the newspapers, 
and had been made the subject of an 
elaborate attack in an American book of 
travels just published. It was to the 
effect that the Bishop of London, as he 


The Earl of Northbrock 
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travelled from his house in St. James’s 
Square to his Palace at Fulham, passed 
at least 100 public-houses built on 
Church property. It was impossible to 
meet that statement, because the route 
which his Lordship might take was not 
indicated ; but it was stated, upon an au- 
thority which their Lordships would re. 
gard as supreme, that as a matter of 
fact the right rev. Prelate, in travelling 
from London to Fulham, passed by two 
public-houses. upon ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. The other statement was, that 
there were four public-houses on eccle- 
siastical property, two of which were 
earning £10,000 a-year. Two gin 
palaces were stated to be in Knights- 
bridge ; but those houses had never come 
under the control of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. They were let some 
years ago by the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster on a beneficial lease, which 
had still 16 years to run. With respect 
to the ‘Royal Oak” public-house, at 
Notting Hill, which was said to bring 
in an enormous revenue, it was not on 
the Commissioners’ estate, or in any 
sense on Church property. As to the 
‘‘ Hero of Waterloo,” it was sold to the 
South-Eastern Railway Company by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 23 years ago, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
never had any kind of control over it. 
The public-house property of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners might be divided 
into three categories. In the first cate- 
gory were the houses of which they had 
only the reversion, and of which the 
beneficial lessees were practically the 
landlords. Of at least one-half of 
these, the Commissioners had not yet 
come into possession. The majority of 
the leases extended to the year 1900, 
and had 50 or 60 years to run. The 
Commissioners received only a very small 
ground rent from these properties; the 
leases gave them very little control ; and 
they had no power of buying out the 
lessees. In the next category were 

ublic-houses on old building estates. 
n regard to these, he had to inform 
their Lordships that vigilance and dis- 
cretion were exercised in re-letting those 
houses as the leases fell in. Within the 
last two years 21 cases of re-letting had 
been considered. Of these, nine had 
been suppressed, 11 extended, and one 
not dealt with at all. In the third cate- 
gory were public-houses on new build- 
ing estates recently laid out and leased 
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by the Commissioners. On these estates 
the public-houses were few, and liberty 
to lessees to erect public-houses was 
sparsely granted and strictly limited. 
The Commissioners owned 19 building 
estates in the Metropolis, including 1,154 
acres, and 4,500 houses. On nine of 
these estates there were no public- 
houses at all, and on 10 there were 24. 
Of course, if it was to be admitted as an 
axiom that it was an offence against so- 
ciety, and a grave moral evil, either to 
manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors, 
then the Commissioners must be held to 
beculpable in granting or renewing these 
leases; but, perhaps, their Lordships 
would be of opinion that that was phi- 
lanthropy gone mad. It was not the 
practice of the Commissioners to let as 
a public-house a house which had not 
before been used as such. They sup- 
pressed beerhouses as much as they 
could, and had already suppressed many. 
The Commissioners were clearly of opi- 
nion that their interest in this class of 
property should be diminished as far as 
practicable. The Commissioners further 
recommended that where it could be ad- 
vantageously done progress should be 
made in selling public-houses and in de- 
clining new leases, and that no more con- 
siderations of income should induce them 
to sanction the extension of public-houses 
maintained by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. The Commissioners could not, 
however, promise that no public-houses 
should be erected on estates which were 
in process of development. He trusted 
that when the Report came into their 
Lordships’ hands they would consider 
that the Commissioners had been acting 
properly under the duties and responsi- 
bilities laid upon them. He begged to 
move the Motion which stood in his 
name. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

‘Copy of any minutes recently made by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England upon 


the subject of public-houses of which they are 
the owners.” —( The Lord Bishop of Rochester.) 


Eart STANHOPE, on behalf of the 
Commissioners, said, that he had no 
objection to the publication of the 
Minutes referred toin the Motion. After 
the comprehensive statement of the right 
rev. Prelate, it was not necessary for 
him to enter into the details of the 
public-house property held by the Com- 
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missioners. He might observe, how- 
ever, that some important hotels, such as 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, belonged 
to that Body. The Commissioners dealt 
with their public-house property very 
much as large private owners of similar 
property dealt with theirs; and, like the 
Duke of Westminster, they had in the 
last few years suppressed, actually or 
prospectively, a great number of public- 
houses. That very day a recommenda- 
tion had been made by the Estates Com- 
mittee of the Commission, with a view 
to the suppression of a public-house in 
St. Saviour’s Parish, Southwark, on the 
ground that there was already too large 
a number of such houses in that perish. 
He hoped their Lordships would con- 
sent to the Motion and printing of the 
Papers asked for. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRIAL OF LUNATICS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the law respecting the trial 
and custody of insane persons charged with 
offences—Was presented by The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR; read 1*. (No. 169.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 2nd August, 1883. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civi, Service Estmmares—Crass II.— 
Sataries AND Expenses or Civiz Depart- 
MENTS, Votes 26, 27, 29, 30 to 33 ; Cuass IIT. 
—Law anv Justice, Votes 1 to 8. 

Punstic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) [279]. 


| Third Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 


Orders (No. 5) [224]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 8) [230], and passed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—<3o0 oe 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 


(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
[BILL 224.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. John Holms.) 
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Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA wished to 
ask for the ruling of the Speaker upon 
a point of Order. He wanted to know 
whether, as it was intended to op 
the third reading of the Bill, it would 
be regular to discuss it now, or whether 
it would not'be necessary for the Bill to 
stand over until another day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the case of a 
Private Bill, if the hon. Member op- 
posed the third reading, it would have 
to stand over. But this is a Public and 
not a Private Bill, and the discussion 
can be taken now. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
was altogether without documents that 
were necessary for him to lay his case 
before the House; and, therefore, he 
should have preferred the postponement 
of the discussion. But if it was ruled 
that the debate was to go on, he would 
be prepared to explain his views in re- 
gard to the Bill, although he believed 
that the opposition would apply more 
to the second Bill upon the Paper than 
the present one. 

Mr. SHERIDAN said, he had a No- 
tice on the Paper in reference to the 
second Bill. He thought it was ab. 
solutely necessary that both Bills should 
be taken together. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member’s 
Notice which appears upon the Paper 
applies to the next Order of the Day. 

Mr. SHERIDAN said, he was under 

the impression that by the Standing 
Order any Notice of opposition given to 
a Bill of this nature rendered it essen- 
tial that the discussion should be post- 
poned until another day. 
- Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is mistaken. The Standing Order does 
not apply in this case, because the Bill 
is a Public Bill. 

Mr. SHERIDAN wished to point out 
that it was promoted by a private Com- 


any. 
. Mr. SPEAKER: It is a Provisional 
Order Bill, and all Provisional Order 
Bills are Public Bills. 

Mr. SHERIDAN said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade to intimate that 
in face of the opposition raised to the 
second Bill it would go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, that was a 
mistake. 

Mr. TOMLINSON, on a point of 
Order, wished to know how it was, if 





this were a Private Bill, that it came on 
at the time of Private Business ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Provisional Order 
Bills are always taken after Private 
Bills. 

Mr. SHERIDAN said, he would 
make an appeal to his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade to allow 
the Bill to stand over. 

Mr. HICKS asked if it was compe- 
tent for any Member to move that the 
Bill be re-committed? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly. 

Mr. HICKS said, he thought that 
would be the best way to relieve the 
House from its present difficulty. He 
would therefore move that the Bill be 
re-committed in reference to the Strand 
District Order. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘“‘ now read the third time,” 
and add the word “ re-committed,”— 
( Mr. Hicks, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
strongly objected to the manner in 
which this question of electric lighting 
was being dealt with. He had already 
said what he desired to say in reference 
to these Bills. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, that in 
supporting the third reading of the Bill 
he would point out that this Provisional 
Order, along with others, had been re- 
ferred not only to an ordinary Select 
Committee, but to a Hybrid Committee, 
in order that anybody might appear be- 
fore the Committee who had anything 
to say upon the subject. He believed 
that the matter had been investigated 
with great care, and that no substantial 
opposition was raised to the Bill. Under 
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those circumstances, he hoped the House 
would assent to the third reading. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), who 
had moved the re-committal of the Bill, 
would now allow the Bill to pass the 
third reading, in order that the House 
might come to Bill (No. 8), against 
which the principal objection was raised ; 
and in regard to that Bill he would ask 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade to put off its considera- 
tion until to-morrow, in the event of the 
opposition to (No. 5) Bill being with- 
drawn. As one reason, he would point 
out that it was most desirable that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade should be present 
when the question was discussed. 

Mr. HIOKS said, that after the re- 
marks of the hon. Member (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna), if it was the wish of the 
House he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
-ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. 
(Mr: John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 


[Bitn 230.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. John Holms.) 


Mr. SHERIDAN said, he had been 
in hopes that his hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary to the Board of Trade would have 
permitted this Bill to have been post- 
poned until to-morrow, according to the 
usual custom of the House, because, 
taper: | the Bill was a Private Bill. 

he Speaker, however, had ruled that 
the Bill was a Public Bill, although it 
was put down for consideration at the 
time of Private Business. Those who 
were entitled to oppose the Bill would 
have ss that the discussion should 
have been postponed, in order that the 
House might have been placed in pos- 
session of more information in regard 
toit. He thought that a great deal of 
haste had been exhibited in connection 
with the progress of this Bill. It was 
only on Tuesday that hon. Members were 
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made aware that it had been reported 
by the Committee, and then they were 
only made aware of it by means of the 
public papers. Yesterday they were 
asked to take the Report into considera- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that there 
was nothing whatever for the House to 
consider. There was no Report; not a 
scrap of evidence which had been taken 
before the Committee was in the hands 
of Members. They were just as wise 
after the Committee had reported as 
they were before ; and they had no means 
to enable them to arrive at a correct 
conclusion in reference to the decision 
of the Committee. More than that, 
there was no Member of the Committee 
present to support their conclusions, and 
yet that stage of the Bill was forced 
through, and the next stage put down 
for to-day. Considering that the Bill 
abolished the right of private contract, 
considering that it prevented a very im- 
portant section of the community from 
taking advantage of the Electric Light- 
ing Act, and obtaining from the Board 
of Trade a licence in order to light their 
district, and considering that the Bill 
confiscated an agreement entered into 
between the Strand District and the 
Jablochkoff Company, he thought the 
least they could have done would have 
been to give one day between the various 
stages of the Bill, in order that those 
persons who were so largely interested 
in it might have an opportunity for con- 
sultation. The question between the 
Board of Trade and the Strand District 
stood thus. The Strand District con- 
sented to give a licence to the Jabloch- 
koff Qompany for the electric lighting 
of the district for seven years. It had 
been thought expedient to authorize the 
Jablochkoff Company to make a con- 
tract only for seven years on terms which 
were thought to be reasonable, because 
it was assumed that by the time those 
seven years had expired fresh inventions 
might have been brought to light, or 
new means discovered, which would alto- 
gether have changed the conditions of 
electric lighting. The Strand District 
said very wisely—‘‘ We do not want to 
make a contract for a longer term than 
seven years; and therefore we applied 
to the Board of Trade, under the powers 
given by the Electric Lighting Act, 
for the necessary authority to grant a 
licence.” But the Board of Trade said— 
“« We repudiate your contract altogether, 








and we do not intend to give you a 
licence, because we have already pro- 
moted a Bill giving a monopoly to the 
Edison and Swan Oompanies to light 
the whole of the district for 21 years. 
We, therefore, reject your claim alto- 
gether, and will not assent to your desire 
to be prudent and economical. We re- 
fuse your right altogether to enter into 
any commercial contract with reference 
to lighting your district.” This was a 
very arbitrary proceeding on the part of 
the Board of Trade ; and, to justify it, it 
ought to be fortified by strong reasons. 
He was not aware why it was that the 
officers of the Board of Trade preferred 
the Swan and Edison Lighting Com- 
panies ; but it certainly did appear that 
there was something in the shape of a 
preference shown. No doubt the Board 
of Trade had its preferences as well 
as other people; but it was a very 
different thing when they proposed 
to force their preferences upon the 
ratepayers of the Strand for 21 years, 
and compel them to accept a contract 
with the Edison and Swan Companies, 
which they had no desire whatever to 
make. This was very arbitrary conduct 
on the part of the Board of Trade, and 
they ought to be in a position fully to 
justify it. It was said that the Jab- 
ochkoff Company were not in a position 
to carry out their contract; but when 
hon. Members were asked to confirm a 
monopoly upon other Companies, and to 
hand over the ratepayers of the Strand 
for 21 years, and to violate and tear up 
an agreement which the Strand District 
had already entered into with the Jab- 
lochkoff Company, he thought it was 
quite time for the House to inquire into 
the nature and character of the proceed- 
ings which had impelled the Board of 
Trade to this course. He had nothing 
in the world to say against the Edison 
Company, which, he believed, provided 
an excellent light; but he would re- 
mind the House that the Jablochkoff 
Company, which had made an agree- 
ment with the Strand District—which 
agreement the Board of Trade said they 
were not willing the Company should 
carry out—also provided a good light. 
What he asked was, what were the ob- 
jections of the Board of Trade to the 
Strand authorities making an agree- 
ment of a commercial character for the 
lighting of the district? Major Marin- 
din had tried to induce the Strand autho- 


Mr. Sheridan 
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rities to adopt the Edison Company ; but 
they said that they preferred the Jab- 
lochkoff Company, and that they were 
perfectly satisfied that they were the 
proper authorities constituted under the 
Act of Parliament to deal with the ques- 
tion, and to treat with the Board of 
Trade, and they could see no reason 
whatever why the agreement they had 
entered into should be ignored by the 
Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
thereupon said—‘‘ We have no means 
of knowing that the Jablochkoff Com- 
pany can carry out their agreement, if 
it is confirmed by the Board of Trade.” 
But with regard to the other two Com- 
panies, which it was now proposed to 
force upon the Strand District, were 
they in a position to perform their con- 
tract? Not a word upon that subject 
had been uttered ; but, on the contrary, 
when the parties were before the Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the question 
of means and ability to carry out agree- 
ments should be admitted on all hands, 
Therefore, the question of ability was 
not one of the questions for the conside- 
ration of the House, nor was it a ques- 
tion which the Committee had under 
consideration when they reported. 
Nevertheless, the Board of Trade said 
—‘* We have no means of ascertaining 
that the Jablochkoff Company could 
carry out its contracts.” Now, as a 
matter of fact, the lighting of the 
Thames Embankment was undertaken 
by the Jablochkoff Company, and had 
been performed by them for some years. 
Was not that a sufficient means of 
enabling the Board of Trade to ascer- 
tain whether the Jablochkoff Company 
could carry out electric lighting or not? 
Surely the lighting of the Embankment 
was strong evidence of the ability of 
that Company to provide electric light- 
ing. At all events, no other Company 
had given the same evidence of ability, 
and no other of these Companies had 
had any lights of the sort for the last 
five years. The Jablochkoff Company 
alone was the Company which had given 
hostages to the public in respect of the 
value of this light; and in addition to 
the Thames Embankment they had 
lighted Paris—the operas and theatres 
there—Spiers and Pond’s establishments 
in London, the Gaiety Theatre, White- 
ley’s, Shoolbred’s, and other large 
establishments. He believed it was the 
permanent officials of the Board of 
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Trade who were opposed to the Jabloch- 
koff Oompany. He was told that two 
of the permanent officials of the Board 
of Trade attended the Select Committee, 
and endeavoured to force their views 
upon the Committee. He did not know 
what object they had in endeavouring 
to force the Swan-Edison lights upon 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis who 
did not desire to have those lights. 
Surely, the ratepayers and the local 
authorities had a right to enter into 
private contracts, and that right ought 
not to be taken away by the Board of 
Trade. Under what circumstances could 
the Board of Trade say that the Strand 
District had no right to enter into a 
contract with the Jablochkoff Company 
to light their district? It was not de- 
sirable that he should enter at any 
length into this question ; but he sub- 
mitted that there were questions of a 
very serious character involved in the 
action of the Board of Trade, and unless 
the House took the whole matter into 
their consideration they would sanction 
a proceeding which would place the 
Board of Trade in direct opposition to 
the local authorities, and, in regard to 
centralization, in a position that would 
be dangerous to the liberties of the 
people. He was at a loss to understand 
upon what ground the Board of Trade 
had come to the conclusion that these 
two parties were not to be able to enter 
into an agreement. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Board of 
Trade said yesterday—and it was a very 
remarkable admission—that it was in 
consequence of private letters—not clan- 
destine letters, but private letters from 
private consumers—which had induced 
the Board to come to the conclusion 
they had. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN remarked, 
that he had never said anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. SHERIDAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have said 
so, and he had a shorthand report of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
tell his hon. Friend, if he would allow 
him, what it was that he did say. What 
he had said was that the Committee had 
before them the evidence of private con- 
sumers, and especially of the lessees of 
some of the theatres, who protested 
against the district being handed over 
to the Jablochkoff Company. 
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Mr. SHERIDAN remarked, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
those private letters had been sent to 
the Board of Trade, and had influenced 
the Board of Trade in promoting the 
Bills now before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew perfectly well 
that these were private authorities con- 
stituted to deal with these matters, and 
that the Board of Trade ought not to be 
influenced by private letters. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had made in- 
quiries he would have ascertained. that 
the overwhelming decision of the dis- 
trict was in favour of the Jablochkoff 
Oompany. At present the district and 
the local authorities were placed in the 
most disadvantageous position. They 
were of opinion that they had made a 
most advantageous contract; but the 
Board of Trade insisted upon fastening 
upon them a contract which would be 
most disadvantageous and most expen- 
sive. The local authorities had no de- 
sire to accept the Edison-Swan lighting ; 
but the Board of Trade said—‘ You 
shall accept it.”” He wanted to know 
under what right the Board of Trade 
assumed this dictation to the Strand 
District? If they said—‘‘ We prefer a 
Swan light to any other light,” did they 
forget that the Jablochkoff Company 
could supply Swan lights as well as any 
other Company? Then, by what right 
did they say that the Jablochkoff Com- 
pany could have its agreement torn up, 
and that the Strand District should not 
have the right of supplying its own 
lighting ? 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, he wished 
to make a few remarks in answer to the 
speech of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
the hon. Member for Dudley to move 
the Amendment of which he has given 
Notice ? 

Mr. SHERIDAN: Yes. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ the Bill be re-committed in reference to 
the Strand District Provisional Order,”—(Mr. 
Sheridan,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question oe ot “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, he deeply 
regretted the absence of his right hon, 
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Friend the Member for North Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who was 
Chairman of the Select Committee, and 
who could have spoken with much 
greater authority upon this subject than 
anyone else. He must, however, say 
that much of that which had just been 
urged by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Sheridan) against the Bill, and in favour 
of the Jablochkoff Company, was sub- 
mitted to the Committee, at great length, 
and yet the Committee had no hesitation 
in coming to the decision at which it 
arrived. He thought his hon. Friend 
had made a great mistake in asserting 
that the Board of Trade was in any way 
influenced by any partiality for any par- 
ticular Company. They had endeavoured 
to give all Companies, who had shown 
themselves worthy of it, a certain por- 
tion of the Metropolis for testing their 
powers, and they did not seek to fasten 
any monopoly whatever upon any par- 
ticular Company. Every Company 
which received a Provisional Order for 
21 years, understood that if it failed to 
supply effective lighting, or at a price 
as cheap and with quality as good as 
that supplied by another Company, 
then a second Company might receive a 
Provisional Order within the same area. 
The Board of Trade had, therefore, 
guarded itself against the establishment 
of any monopoly whatever. As regarded 
the Jablochkoff Company, he had no 
desire to say a word against it; but he 
might mention that they did not come 
to the Board of Trade until May last; 
whereas the Swan Company made their 
application in September 1882. More- 
over, it would be in the recollection of 
the House that the object of having a 
Hybrid Committee was that all classes 
might be heard, whether they had a 
locus standi or not; and the Strand au- 
thority did give their reasons why the 
Bill ought not to pass, and the Board of 
Trade accepted their point of view as 
one worthy of consideration. He had 
only to say that, instead of encouraging 
a monopoly in any way, or havin 
hurried the measure through, the Bi 
did not go upstairs before the Committee 
until the 19th of July. 

Mr. SHERIDAN said, he had re- 
ferred to the haste which had been 
evinced in regard to the measure since 
the Report. 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS denied that 
there had been any undue haste, and 


Ur. John Holms 





trusted the House would assent to the 
proposal that the Bill be now read the 
third time. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA regretted 
that he was obliged to trouble the House 
with some remarks in reply to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken. As to the remark of the hon. 
Gentleman that the application of the 
Jablochkoff Company in respect of the 
lighting of the Strand District had not 
been placed in due time before the Board 
of 'T'rade, he begged to give that asser- 
tion a complete and flat denial ; in point 
of fact, as flat a denial as could possibly 
be given in accordance with the Rules 
of the House. The Strand District and 
the Jablochkoff Company had acted 
strictly in accordance with the terms of 
the Act of Parliament of 1882. By the 
lst section of that Act, there was a 
right of contract given between certain 
Companies and local authorities; and 
he would read a short portion of that 
section, in order to show that he was 
quite within the truth when he made 
this statement. The Ist section of the 
Act dealt with the mode of granting 
power to light a particular district; and 
these were the words of the Act— 

“The Board of Trade may from time to 
time license any Local Authorities defined by 
the Act, or any other Company or persons, to 
supply electricity under this Act for any public 
or private purpose within any area, subject to 
the following provisions,” 

The provisions were to limit what the 
Board of Trade was to do, and the first 
part was to obtain the coasent of every 
local authority having jurisdiction 
without the area, or any part of the 
area, within which the supply was 
licensed to be furnished, which consent 
the local authority was authorized to 
give with certain conditions, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Trade, 
which the local authority might pre- 
scribe. It was quite true that the 
Jablochkoff Company went first to the 
Board of Trade, or the Board of Trade 
went first to the Jablochkoff Company— 
he would not pledge himself as to which 
took precedence; but an application 
was made for power under the Act, 
because the local authorities did not 
intend to go for a Provisional Order. 
No doubt a Provisional Order had con- 
siderable advantage over a temporary 
licence. A Provisional Order was granted 
for 21 years; whereas licences granted 
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by local authorities, and approved of 
by the Board of Trade, were only granted 
for seven years. Now, the Jablochkoff 
Company and the Strand District, on 
their part, were perfectly confident that 
seven years would be a sufficient time ; 
and accordingly the Strand District ap- 
plied for a licence for the Jablochkoff 
Company for seven years, and gave an 
undertaking that if the Jablochkoff 
Company failed to carry out their con- 
tract, that they would then go themselves 
before the Board of Trade and make an 
application in their own name. Nothing 
could be more strictly regular than the 
proceeding of the local authority. But 
what had the Board of Trade done? 
The Board of Trade, whilst this com- 
petition was going on between two or 
three Companies, promoted a Provisional 
Order to take away the power from the 
local authorities for 21 years, and to 
place on the shoulders of the local 
authority what might turn out to be an 
incubus for so long a space of time. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 


said that the Bill had not been hurried. 


forward at all. Now, the Bill was, in 
the first instance, referred to a Hybrid 
Committee. He had no particular faith 
ina Hybrid Committee over any other 
Committee. It was appointed pro hdc 
vice, and, generally speaking, conducted 
its business in a respectable but some- 
what perfunctory manner. What was 
it that this Committee hadtodo? Ithad 
to consider two Bills, equal in volume to 
the Journals of the House, within the 
space of four or five Sittings. The 
House yesterday passed the Report of 
the Committee ; but there was no Report 
at all before the House. He ventured 
to say that nothing was more irregular 
or defective, he would not say on the part 
of the Committee, because they had, no 
doubt, pursued the usual course, but on 
the part of the arrangements of the 
House. It was not the usual course for 
a Bill to be reported without any Re- 
port, and for the House to decide that 
the Report was considered when there 
was no Report at all before the House, not 
even a skeleton, or a fiction, or a frag- 
ment. He now came to this voluminous 


‘ Bill (No. 8), which contained, in fact, 


several Acts of Parliament, and he asked 
that it should be referred back again to 
the Committee, in consequence of what 
he believed to be a great misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the Board of Trade. 
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He did not ‘vithout authority on 
this matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade was 
present, and he would, perhaps, give his 
attention for one or two moments. He 
was reported in Zhe Times of that morn- 
ing to have stated— 


“‘With respect to the Strand District, pro- 

posals have been made by the Jablochkoff Com- 
pany ; but the Committee did not think they 
were seriously intended.’ 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was given to jesting; but if 
he was not, he was certainly given to 
sarcasm, and such sarcasm which would 
scarcely be justified in any other matter 
of business. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say— 

‘‘ Accordingly, after hearing representations 
from private consumers, the Committee passed 
an Order in favour of the Swan Company, sub- 
ject to certain limitations. He hoped the House 
would not put any further obstacles in the way 
of the Order.”’ 


Well, that was an entire mis-statement 
of the case. When the Report was be- 
fore the House, together with the Evi- 
dence; and in the hands of hon. Members, 
they would see that the Committee fully 
acknowledged the value of the Jabloch- 
koff Company and the Jablochkoff light. 
He pledged himself that that would be 
found in the shorthand report whenever 
it was in the hands of hon. Members. 
But, of course, the right hon. Gentleman 
must have believed this statement, or he 
would never have made use of it. He 
asked, then, to have the Bill re-com- 
mitted, in order that the matter might 
be cleared up, because it was a very 
serious matter indeed, inasmuch as it 
involved the necessity of the Strand 
Board of Works going to ‘ another 
place,” from which very frequently Bills 
of this kind did not return. He really 
thought it would be consistent with the 
dignity of the Board of Trade, and only 
fair to Parliament, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should agree to this reference 
back to the Committee, simply with re- 
gard to this particular Provisional Order; 
and he ventured to say that if the ques- 
tion did go before the Committee again, 
when they had the opportunity of re- 
considering the matter by the light of 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, they would admit that they had 
been overborne by the dead weight and 
vis inertia of the Board of Trade in pro- 
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moting this enormous Bill and smother- 
ing the local authority. 

Mz. STORY-MASKELYNE said, the 
hon. Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) asserted that the question had 
not been thoroughly thrashed out by the 
Hybrid Committee. He (Mr. Story- 
Maskelyne) could only say that it was 
a very strong Committee to which the 
question was referred ; and if ever there 
was a question which had been tho- 
roughly thrashed out, carefully studied, 
and a decision come to after very full 
consideration, it was in the case of this 
Provisional Order. The Committee sat 
steadily nearly every day, and there was 
never a single Member of the Committee 
absent ; and when he said that this Order 
was passed by the Committee unani- 
mously, and was the first Order upon 
which they came to any decision, he 
thought the House would see that the 
question was not one upon which it was 
worth while to detain the House at that 
hour of the day. He would only say 
one thing with regard to the statement 
that had been made in reference to the 
Board of Trade. The line of argument 
taken up by hon. Members who opposed 
this Order was that the Board of Trade 
had not properly considered the repre- 
sentations of the Strand District as the 
local authority in asking for a parti- 
cular light in that district. Now, he 
asserted that that was not the case. 
The Board of Trade heard both sides 
most carefully. They had provisionally 
consented to the Order at the time this 
request was made to them; but they 
went into the whole of the matter, and 
the Board of Trade put into the Provi- 
sional Order proposed to be granted to 
the Swan Company a special clause to 
provide that, if within six months after 
date of the commencement of the Order 
a licence was granted by the Board of 
Trade authorizing the Board of Works 
of the Strand District, or the Jablochkoff 
Company, to supply lighting by elec- 
tricity within any part of the area in 
which the Swan Company were autho- 
rized to supply lighting by electricity, 
the Board of Trade should have power 
to revoke the Order as to the whole of 
the area included in Schedules A and B. 
With that clause in their Provisional 
Order, the Edison and Swan Companies 
were left to lay'their case before the 
Committee; and the case, which, no 
doubt, was a complicated one, was tho- 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna 
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roughly thrashed out. The matter was 
not by any means so simple as hon. 
Gentlemen imagined. In the first place, 
the Jablochkoff asked for a large area— 
a much larger area than, he ventured to 
say, they intended to cover. They asked 
for an area bounded by limits which 
curiously intersected the rights of other 
districts in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden and the Savoy. The Oom- 
mittee had to go into the whole of the 
matter ; and, as he had already stated, 
if ever there was a question not partially 
but thoroughly examined and considered, 
it was this. The very first Resolution 
the Committee came to was that Clause 
67 should be struck out of the Order; 
and, subsequently, the area was divided 
in what was considered to be an equit- 
able manner, and in a manner best 
suited for the public interests between 
the Edison and Swan Companies. In- 
deed, so thoroughly had the question 
been thrashed out that he could assure 
the House if they sat there discussing it 
for two hours they would find it impos- 
sible to get more seed out of it, although 
they might discover a little more chaff. 
If they were called upon to go toa 
Division he hoped the House would 
support the Committee, who had con- 
scientiously endeavoured to do their 
duty. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
QUESTIONS. 


2 0m — 


INDIA (CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE)—CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS. 


Mr. T. O. THOMPSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the punishment by whipping 
inflicted in lieu of other punishment on 
26,761 persons in India, in 1880, was by 
sentence of a judge ; and, if not, by what 
authority ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, that 
the. punishments by whipping referred 
to in the Question were inflicted under 
the sentences of the various Civil Courts, 
empowered by the Criminal Procedure 
Code to order this form of punishment. 

Mr. T. OC. THOMPSON inquired 
whether the floggings were not some- 
times inflicted by officers in charge of 
the gaols ? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: No, Sir; I under- 
stand not. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS — REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will be good enough to state to the 
House what steps, if any, have been 
taken by the Treasury or other Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government to 
give effect to the various Recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the 
Departmental Commission of the Home 
Office on Criminal Lunatics, which was 

resented to Parliament on the 9th of 
iovecsber 1882 ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the hon. Member was 
probably aware that a recent decision of 
the House of Lords practically settled 
the liability of the Treasury to pay in 
the cases in which the Commissioners 
recommended that it should do so. In 
this way a great part of the object aimed 
at had been already attained substan- 
tially, and what further had to be done 
would be accomplished without delay. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—SUNDAY 
TRADING — THE STROME FERRY 
CASE. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has received a Memorial, 
largely and influentially signed, earn- 
estly praying him to recommend Her 
Majesty to mitigate the sentence passed 
on the men convicted in the Strome 
Ferry case; and, whether, considering 
the hitherto unquestioned character of 
these men, and the fact that no destruc- 
tion of property or serious personal in- 
jury was committed by them, and all the 
circumstances of the case, he is prepared 
to comply with the petition of the Memo- 
rialists ? He should like to add to the 
Question by asking whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
ceived a further Memorial from the jury 
who tried the case, signed by 12 out of 
the 15 jurymen ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes; 
I have received the Memorial referred 
to by the hon. Member. In this case 
sentence was pronounced by the Lord 
Justice Clerk, Lord Moncreiff, a Judge 
of great humanity and experience, who 
took a day to consider what judgment 
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should be passed The sentence was 
passed a very short time ago; and if I 
were to presume to interfere now I 
should take upon myself the administra- 
tion of the law, I should shake altogether 
the authority of justice, and I should do 
extreme mischief in regard to encou- 
raging the non-observance of the law. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—ADEN—THE MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the whole cost of the Military 
Establishment at Aden is charged to the 
Indian Treasury ; what is the total cost 
of the Establishment, including the pay 
of the troops; what amount (approxi- 
mately) has been expended since 1858 
on the fortifications of Aden and their 
equipment ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I may say that 
Aden is administered as part of the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay. The whole cost of 
the Military Establishment there is 
charged to Indian Revenues. The 
Finance and Revenue Accounts do not 
enable me to answer the Question of 
my hon. Friend as to the cost of the 
establishment and of the fortifications. 
But it appears, from a Return furnished 
by the Government of India in 1875, 
that for the average of three years end- 
ing 1873-4 the annual net cost of Aden 
to India (including public works and 
marine) was over 21 lakhs of rupees. 
The cost of the Military Establishment 
was 16 lakhs; of civil administration, 
14 lakh; of public works (including 
military works), 24 lakhs; of marine, 
1} lakh. The India Office has no de- 
tailed information of the total expendi- 
ture on these fortifications. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
THE GUARDIANS OF THE PARISH 
OF ST. PANCRAS—VACCINATION OF 
FEMALE PAUPERS IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER CHILD-BIRTH. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the Vestry or Guardians of Saint 
Pancras have applied to the Local Go- 
vernment Board for advice as to the 
propriety of vaccinating women within 
a few hours after childbirth ; and, what, 
if any, answer has been given ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The Guar- 
dians of St. Pancras have approved a Re. 
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port of a Committee in which they stated 
with reference to the case of the late 
Herbert Walsh, which has been the sub- 
ject of several Questions in this House, 
that they do not see in the reported 
proceedings of the Coroner’s inquest 
any evidence connecting the vaccination 
of the mother (Rosina Walsh) with the 
subsequent drying up of her milk. The 
Committee, however, regarded this ques- 
tion, as well as that raised by Mr. Dunlop, 
the medical officer, whether the possi- 
bility of small-pox ravaging a lying-in 
ward would, under the circumstances ex- 
isting at thetime, justify vaccination atso 
early a period as one day after confine- 
ment, as questions solvable by medical 
men only, and suggested that the matter 
be referred to the Board. The Board 
have replied that they have nothing to 
add to the expression of their views con- 
tained in their Circular Letter to Metro- 
politan Boards of Guardians of the 27th 
of January, 1881, and in the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Dunlop in June last, a 
copy of which has been sent to the Guar- 
dians. In the last-mentioned letter the 
Board stated that they were advised that, 
while providing for the inmates of the 
workhouse in its several departments 
such re-vaccination as is proper in order 
to guard each department from danger 
of small-pox, it is undesirable to allow 
the accidents of the lying-in room to be- 
come confused in the minds of patients 
with the results of vaccination, and that 
the medical officer would do well to hold 
this consideration in view, as affecting 
the question of re-vaccinating women 
within a short period after labour. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 
IRELAND. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will be good enough to cause 
weekly statements to be published in 
the ‘ Gazette,” showing the extent to 
which foot and mouth disease is pre- 
valent in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Returns of the 
character mentioned are already pub- 
lished regularly in The Dublin Gazette 
and also every week in the Dublin morn- 
ing newspapers. If the hon. Member 
thinks that this does not secure sufficient 
publicity, I shall be happy to make fur- 
ther arrangements ? 


Mr. George Russell 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MEDI. 
CAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Hxaty) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the police at Emly 
have had appointed as doctor a medi- 
cal gentleman in Tipperary seven miles 
distant, so that if a constable falls sick 
24 hours may elapse before the doctor’s 
visit; and that the men are dissatisfied 
with this arrangement; why the local 
doctor on the spot, in whom the men 
have confidence, has not been selected; 
whether he will inquire if the fact of 
the latter being a Catholic has prevented 
his appointment; by whom the Tip- 
perary gentleman was recommended; 
and, if it is the fact that, if a constable 
were known to have communicated with 
a Member of Parliament on the subject, 
he would be dismissed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The medical at- 
tendant of the Constabulary at Emly is 
Dr. Nadin, who resides at Tipperary. 
There is railway communication between 
the two places, and several trains run 
daily each way, so that it could not take 
24 hours to secure the services of the 
doctor. The Sub-Inspector reports that 
Dr. Nadin attends most regularly when 
required, and that he is not aware of 
any dissatisfaction with the present ar- 
rangement. As Dr. Nadin has held the 
appointment for the last 26 years, it 
would be difficult for me to ascertain 
who recommended him, or why any 
other gentleman was not selected; but 
I do not think it probable that the local 
doctor at Emly, to whom the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, and who, as [ am informed, 
is now a young man, could have been a 
candidate for the post 26 years ago. It 
is not the case that if a constable were 
known to have communicated with a 
Member of Parliament on the subject 
he would be dismissed. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) ACT—RATING 
OF CEMETERIES AND BUILDINGS, 
cO. DUBLIN. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Hxaty) asked Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Whether it is the fact that, as, 
according to the sixty-third section of the 
Irish Poor Relief Act, churches, schools, 
burial grounds, cemeteries, &c., and any 
building used exclusively for charitable 
purposes, or dedicated or used for public 
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urposes are exempt from rating, it is 
the case that Glasnevin Cemetery, with 
the dwelling-houses built thereon, are so 
exempt, and also the sexton’s residence 
built in Swords Protestant Churchyard ; 
if so, can he explain why the poor rate 
and county cess collectors have prose- 
cuted the Catholic curate at Donabate, 
county Dublin, for rates on a house simi- 
larly circumstanced, i.e., within a ceme- 
tery; whether the magistrates were 


justified in making an order for their | 
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are practically the same for all, the in- 
closure being granted in each case for 
the unexpired term of the lease of the 
house to which it isattached. Full par- 
ticulars will be given in the Papers now 
being prepared for Parliament. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — AL- 
LEGED PERJURY BY A MAGIS- 
TRATE, CAVAN CO. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


payment ; and, if he can have the local Whether his attention has been called 
authorities instructed to treat the erec- | to a case brought by Dr. Michael Davis, 


tion at Donabate on the same footing as 
those at Glasnevin and Swords? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Sir, the Glas- 
nevin Cemetery is exempt from rates by 
virtue of the 93rd section of the Irish 
Poor Relief Act, and the buildings on it, 
being for the purposes of the cemetery, 
are also exempt. Under similar circum- 
stances, the house of the sexton in the 
Swords Churchyard is exempt ; but both 
cases will be inquired into. In the case 
of the Rev. Mr. O’Kell, the claim for 
exemption does not appear to be the 
same, for although the house was built 
in the cemetery, it was used for two 
years for private purposes. On the Ist 
of May the county cess collector pro- 
ceeded against the Rev. Mr. O’Kell. He 
was represented, and the case was ad- 
journed to the 24th of May, on which 
day he did not appear, and a decree 
was pronounced. On the 14th of July 
he was again proceeded against, and he 
did not appear, and a decree was pro- 
nounced. The Government has no power 
to interfere in the matter; and the rev. 
gentleman, if he thinks the decision is 
illegal, has power to appeal under the 
statute. 


PARKS (METROPOLIS)—-THE INCLO- 
SURES IN REGENT’S PARK. 

Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether, in con- 
nection with the Inclosures in Regent’s 
Park, the terms upon which leases are 
to be granted are the same throughout ; 
and, if not, will he state to the House 
the varying terms and conditions ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests are respon- 
sible for these leases ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber will therefore, perhaps, allow me to 
answer the Question. The conditions 





J.P. against Terence Reilly, for posses- 
sion of a holding in Coraviliis, Innis- 
keen, county Cavan, and which was tried 
before Captain Mansfield, R.M. and 
Messrs. Gibson and Chambers, J.P., 
who, on examining the documentary 
evidence, pronounced the complainant — 
guilty of perjury ; and, whether he will 
direct any proceedings to be taken 
against Dr. Davis? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I under- 
stand that the case to which this Ques- 
tion refers is still sub judice—having been 
adjourned by the magistrates to the 7th 
instant. I am unable, therefore, at pre- 
sent, to express any opinion on the 
subject. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND)— 
CHOLERA HOSPITALS. 

CotonEL NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the Local Government Board 
are provided with a temporary portable 
hospital, fit to be erected in any Union 
in which an outbreak of cholera may 
render it advisable to have an additional 
or detached or portable hospital; and, if 
the Local Government Board will have 
legal powers to occupy any site which 
they may consider suitable for a special 
cholera hospital ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it rests with 
the several sanitary authorities, and not 
with the Local Government Board, to 
provide temporary hospitals for cholera 
patients; and the Local Government 
Board have not portable hospitals at 
their disposal, nor have they power to 
take land compulsorily for the purpose 
of obtaining sites. The sanitary autho- 
rities have the subject at present before 
them, it having been brought under 
their notice by a recent Order of the 
Local Government Board, 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
FISHERY TRESPASS CASE AT GLIN, 
CO, LIMERICK. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that the passage to the 
beach and to the salmon fishery station 
at Knockeraduna, Glin, in the county 
Limerick, which was left open by the 
Board of Public Works, has been closed 
by some party claiming ownership to 
the beach ; if he is aware that the fisher- 
men of that neighbourhood have to 
climb over the great sea wall, at the risk 
of their lives, in pursuit of their calling, 
since the closing of the regular passage; 
and, if so, whether he will order any 
steps to be taken to remedy this great 
inconvenience and danger to the fisher- 
men of that district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The matter in 
dispute here is, I am informed, an 
alleged right of way to the beach by 
private steps over a wall and across 
pasture land. The fishermen claim this 
right of way, which is disputed by the 
tenant in occupation of the land. A 
case of trespass recently brought before 
the magistrates at Glin against some of 
the fishermen was decided in favour of 
the tenant. It is open to the parties 
concerned to proceed in a legal manner, 
if so advised, to assert the alleged right 
of way ; but I cannot express any opinion 
as tothe merits of the case. The regular 
passage has nothing to do with this 
matter. This appears to be the asser- 
tion of a right to a private passage from 
the high road to the beach; but the 
passage opened by the Board of Works 
remains open, and it is not interfered 
with. I will show the hon. Member 
a map of the place if he wishes to see it. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : The passage to 
the salmon fishery is what I refer to. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Is that to the 
beach ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: Yes. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—DERRY 
PETTY SESSIONS — ALLEGED SUP. 
PRESSION OF A CHARGE. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has seen in the 
“ Derry Journal” of Friday, 27th July, 
a Report of certain proceedings at the 
Petty Sessions Court on the previous 
day, in which Dr. R. H. Todd, solicitor, 
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described by the ‘‘Derry Journal” as “q 
gentleman of high professional stand- 
ing,” took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of publicly stating that investiga- 
tion into the outrage of March 1879 in 
Derry had lately been suppressed; that 
a magistrate had connived at the sup- 
pression ; and that he was prepared to 
prove this charge, and had made the 
charge publicly with a hope of being 
allowed an opportunity. of proving it; 
and, whether, in consequence of this 
public statement, he will now consent to 
order a further investigation ? 

Mr. LEWIS desired, before the Chief 
Secretary answered, to ask him whether 
it was not the fact that no charge was 
made against anybody in reference to 
this outrage, and that, therefore, it was 
not possible that any investigation could 
be suppressed by a magistrate or any 
other person ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether any inquiry under the 
Crimes Act has been held into the 
charge, brought recently by a man 
named Davis against another named 
Bailey, of being the author of the ex- 
plosive machine otitrage in Derry on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1879; whether he has 
been informed that Dr. Todd, a lead- 
ing Liberal solicitor of Derry, openly 
declared in court, on Thursday last, 


“The guilt of outrage had been brought 
home, by a detective member of the police 
force, to an individual resident in the city, but 
the charge had been hushed up by the con- 
nivance of a magistrate and the police ;” 


and, what steps he intends to take to 
procure an impartial and independent 
investigation of the facts ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will answer 
at the same time the Question of the 
hon. Member for Longford and Dun- 
garvan. I have seen reports of the 
statements referred to. They are, un- 
doubtedly, too serious to be lightly 
passed over. Dr. Todd has not made 
any communication to the Government 
upon the subject. I will, however, direct 
that a communication shall be made to 
him ; and if his reply should bring the 
matter to any definite issue, the Govern- 
ment will certainly consider most care- 
fully whether, in the interest of justice, 
an inquiry should be held. But, on the 
other hand, most certainly, unless a very 
definite case be raised by Dr. Todd, the 
inquiry will not be granted, 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
attention has been called to the Report 
of the Director General of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, from which it appears that 
the Director for Scotland appointed at 
the end of last year has been retained as 
District Surveyor in the North of Eng- 
land; whether this arrangement met 
with his — and what is its dura- 
tion; and, whether, seeing that the 
effective field force for Scotland for last 
year is stated by the Director General at 
five Surveyors, he will now reconsider 
his determination of postponing an in- 
crease to the Scottish staff until the 
survey for England is completed ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Mr. Howell, the 
Director for Scotland, has been retained 
since his promotion as District Surveyor 
in the North of England for the purpose 
of bringing that work toaclose. This 
was absolutely necessary in consequence 
of the retirement of one of his Col- 
leagues, who was in charge of that dis- 
trict. It is confidently expected that the 
field work in England will be finished 
by the end of this year. On its comple- 
tion, Mr. Howell will take charge of the 
Survey in Scotland as its Director, with 
as many of the English staff as can be 
employed with advantage. Two assist- 
ants have been added to the staff in 
Scotland since the date of the Report 
referred to. The work of the Survey 
in Scotland has been, up to the present 
time, carried on under the immediate 
direction of the Director General, who 
has himself been constantly in Scotland 
during the past year superintending it in 
the field. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—RE- 
SERVE MEN. 


Mr. A. GRANT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether members of 
the Volunteer Forces, called ‘‘ Reserve 
Men,” who have retired from their 
Corps as Non-Commissioned Officers, 
are allowed to retain their rank; whe- 
ther such ‘‘ Reserve Men” are allowed to 
wear their stars for long service; and, 
whether, in the event of those ‘‘ Reserve 
Men” shooting a match or competition 
at targets only, they would be required 
to pay gun tax? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER (for the 
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the Regulations of the Volunteer Foree. 
“‘ Reserve Men” of the Volunteer Force 
are only allowed to wear the uniform of 
privates with such distinguishing mark 
on the sleeve as the commanding’ officer 
may sanction. From a reply with re- 
gard to their exemption from the gun 
tax, given on the Sth of June, 1871, by 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Lowe), it appears the Volunteers 
firing as such are not required to hold 
gun licences. As ‘‘ Reserve Men” are 
still Volunteers, it follows that for shoot- 
ing a match or competition at targets 
only they would not be required to pay 
the gun tax. 


ELEMENTARY ,EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT{ACT—SCHOOL 
BOARD LOANS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the outstanding loans 
for money borrowed by School Boards, 
amounting in 1882 to £12,800,000, has 
increased “since the last Return; and, 
whether the Local Government Board 
have any power to check the extrava- 
gance of School Boards in this respect ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA (for the Presipent 
of the Locat GovERNMENT Boarp): No 
loan can be contracted by a school board 
without the sanction of the Education 
Department ; and such sanction is never 
given unless, to quote the words of the 
Act of 1873— 

‘‘ The Department is satisfied that the addi- 

tional school accommodation to be supplied by 
such loan is required to provide for the educa- 
tional wants of the district.’’ 
The outstanding loans have, no doubt» 
increased since the last Return ; but until 
the next Return is made up I cannot 
say to what extent. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS. 


Mr. VIVIAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether valuable scien- 
tific opinion has been received by the 
Meteorological Council adverse to their 
intended arrangement for reducing the 
number of the Meteorological Stations 
from seven to three; whether, in the 
event of such a proposal being sanctioned 
by the Government, the Vote will be re- 
duced by the cost of the maintenance of 
the disestablished stations; and, whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
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which have taken place on the said mat- 
ter? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have made in- 
quiries into this matter, and find that 
valuable scientific opinions have been 
received by the Meteorological Council, 
favourable and adverse to the proposed 
arrangements, and no final decision has 
yet been formed. Such decision rests 
with -the Meteorological Council, and 
cannot possibly be given until they re- 
assemble in the autumn. The Govern- 
ment does not interfere with the de- 
tailed administration of their grant. If 
these stations be reduced as proposed 
there will be no reduction of the Vote ; 
but the money saved will be applied to 
other purposes connected with meteoro- 
logy. When a decision has been ar- 
rived at, the Council will, no doubt, 
give it, and their reasons for it, in their 
annual Report to the Royal Society, 
which is laid before Parliament. 


CRIMINAL LAW—WEST RIDING— 
TRIALS FOR RAPE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that, at the Leeds Summer Assizes, five 
anges tried for rape in the West Riding 

ad been admitted to bail; and, if he 
could give the number of persons tried 
for this offence at Leeds within the last 
five years, how many were on bail, how 
many bails were estreated, and how 
many convictions were obtained ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the particulars supplied to 
him were as follows :—The number of 
persons tried in the last five years was 
52; the number on bail was eight; the 
number of bails estreated none; the 
number convicted 33. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—POOR LAW 
ELECTORS—MAGHERAFELT UNION. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Local Government Board 
have come to any decision with respect 
to the conduct of the Returning Officer 
of the Magherafelt Union at the last 
Poor Law Elections in that Union; and, 
whether Copies of the evidence taken 
on the subject will be printed for the in- 
formation of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : In one electoral 
division—Inniscarn—the Local Govern- 
ment Board are about, as the result of 


Mr, Vivian 
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the sworn inquiry, to set aside the Re- 
turning Officer’s return, and to order a 
new election. Very grave abuses exist 
in the electoral divisions. In the other 
case no sufficient reason for such a step 
was shown. The conduct of the Re- 
turning Officer is still under considera- 
tion, as some further complaint has re- 
cently been made against him in con- 
nection with the manner in which he 
conducted a supplemental election. 
There is no objection to producing the 
evidence taken at the sworn inquiry, if 
the hon. Member thinks it worth while 
to move for it. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LAND IMPROVEMENT AND 
ARTERIAL DRAINAGE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Cotone. COLTHURST asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the impossibility 
of the Land Improvement and Arterial 
Drainage (Ireland) Bill passing into 
Law this Session, he will recommend 
that a Royal Commission be appointed 
to inquire into the subject, with a view 
to legislation next Session ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I have been, and 
remain, very reluctant to admit the im- 
possibility of passing this Bill. It and 
the Board of Works Bill were modest 
attempts to consolidate and simplify the 
administration of the law on subjects of 
the greatest practical importance; but 
as the Bills have been persistently 
blocked, both by Representatives of 
landlords and of tenants, I fear one or 
both must be withdrawn. As regards 
the future, I do not think it necessary 
or desirable to resort to the somewhat 
dilatory action of a Royal Commission. 
The new relations between landlords 
and tenants may require a revision of 
the composition and powers of Drain- 
age Boards ; but the Executive possesses 
sufficient materials for the immediate 
consideration of the subject. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS MILITIA. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of the au- 
thorities to fix the same limit of age for 
the retirement of Commanding Officers 
of the Channel Islands Militia as the 
limit in force for Officers Commanding 
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Militia Regiments in England; and, 
if not, what are the grounds of excep- 
tion ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER (for the 
SzcreTaRy of Stare for War): The 
Channel Islands Militia is an unpaid 
force, with compulsory service, and ad- 
ministered by the Lieutenant Governors, 
under laws enacted by the local Legis- 
latures. Under these circumstances, it 
is not proposed to interfere with the 
discretion of the Island Governments as 
regards the age for service and command 
of the officers commanding the Channel 


Islands Militia. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1875 — AMENDMENT 
OF ACT. 

Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will, during the present 
Session, introduce a Bill dealing with 
the question of remuneration to the 
Irish National School Teachers, and to 
secure to them the provision intended by 
the Teachers’ Act, 1875; if not, what 
steps the Government propose to take 
to redress the admitted grievances of the 
teachers, and to carry out the promises 
made to them by successive Governments 
and Parliament; and, in what manner 
and when it is intended to recon- 
sider the present unsatisfactory pension 
scheme ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment, after careful consideration, have 
come to the conclusion that the contri- 
butions from local rates towards the 
salaries of teachers, which the scheme 
of the right hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael - Hicks- 
Beach) left voluntary, should be made 
imperative, though I will not enter into 
certain details of the arrangement which 
will be necessary. This is the main 
a of the Government proposal ; 

ut I understand that a Bill founded on 
this principle would meet with opposi- 
tion sufficient to render it impossible to 
carry it this Session. I shall introduce 
it next Session. With regard to the 
saree scheme, there is, as the hon. 

ember is aware, a limited fund to 
draw upon. If experience proves that 
it can be done within the limits of the 
fund at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, the terms will be re-arranged in 
the year 1885, when the first actuarial 
investigation will take place. 


{Avousr 2, 1883} 
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Mr. HEALY: Is it intended to give 
the Boards of Guardians any power 
over the schools to which they are to be 
compelled to contribute ? 

rk. TREVELYAN replied, that he 
would prefer not to enter further, for 
ae reasons, into the details of the 

ill. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that he 
should oppose any proposal to throw 
another burden upon the rates without 
giving taxpayers control over that to 
which they were to be called upon to 
contribute. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES—THE 
FORTUNE BAY DISPUTE—COM- 
PENSATION. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he will on an early day 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
further Correspondence with the Go- 
vernment of Newfoundland relative to 
the payment of compensation for acts of 
violence committed in Fortune Bay ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes; 
Papers are being prepared, and will be 
given to Members at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE IRISH 
MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Post- 
master General, If he can now state the 
decision of the Treasury and Postal 
Authorities on the question of the Irish 
Mail Contract, tenders for which were 
sent in on the 11th instant ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I may state that the Govern- 
ment have decided to make an arrange- 
ment with the London and North-Wes- 
tern Railway Company for an accele- 
rated service by land, and I hope the 
acceleration will be brought into opera- 
tion in the spring. It has also been de- 


cided to accept a tender of the City of 


Dublin Company for an accelerated sea 
service, and this will be secured as soon 
as the machinery has been improved, 
and other structural alterations have 
been made in their boats. The Company 
agree tocomplete these alterations within 
two years. Contracts are being pre- 
pared, and will be ready shortly, to give 
effect to these arrangements. Without 
describing thecontractsin detail—which, 
I think, had better be postponed until 
they have been submitted to the London 
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and North-Western Company and City 
of Dublin Company—I may state that 
an acceleration of about three-quarters 
of an hour each way between London 
and Kingstown will be secured; that 
through booking facilities at reasonable 
rates will be afforded ; and that as soon 
as the necessary alterations can be car- 
ried out in the existing boats, improved 
accommodation for the sorting of the 
mails, as well as for passengers, will be 
provided. Immediately the contract with 
the City of Dublin Company has been 
agreed to, it will be laid on the Table 
with the accompanying Papers. 

Mr. GRAY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he is about to 
take any steps in the contract with the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company to secure that passengers by 
the mail trains from London to Holy- 
head shall not be charged a higher rate 
than that charged by mail trains in 
other services of the same Company ? 
The right hon. Gentleman promised, on 
a former occasion, that this matter would 
have his attention. 

Mr. FAWOETT: I think, as I said, 
it will be better not to enter into any 
details ; but I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that the matter has not been lost 
sight of, and I think he will see that the 
Government have done what they could 
in the matter. 

Mr. GRAY: I am sorry to trouble 
the right hon. Gentleman with a further 
Question ; but I would ask him whether 
he will see that an acceleration out from 
Dublin of the mails dependent upon the 
eross-Channel service is also secured? 
I ask the Question with reference to the 
passenger rates now, because when the 
contract is made it will be too late to 
discuss the question. 

Mr. FAWCETT : I very much regret 
that there has been any delay; but the 
matter has been hastened as much as 
possible. I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man and those interested in Ireland 
that the question of accelerating the 
mails as far as is practicable in Ireland, 
now that this question has been virtually 
settled, will be at once carefully attended 
to. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON: Might 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther the Government will use their good 
offices with the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway to put an end to the frequent 
delays which are caused to the passen- 


Ur. Fawcett 
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gers and mails after the arrival of the 
mail boat at Kingstown ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: That is one of the. 
points that will be considered. 

Sm JOHN HAY: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is able to give the House any infor- 
mation with regard to accelerating the 
mails between Scotland and Ireland vid 
the Larne and Stranraer route ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: No, Sir; I am not 
able to give any information on this 
subject. I informed the right hon. and 
gallant Baronet and a deputation who 
waited upon me that we really could 
not come to any conclusion in reference 
to it until the question of the conyey- 
ance of the mails between London and 
Kingstown has been settled; and, of 
course, it is not settled until it has been 
approved by Parliament. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES—CORRE. 
SPONDENCE WITH THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any agreement 
has yet been arrived at, as proposed by 
Lord Granville in March 1881, for the 
purpose of establishing, in concert with 
the Government of the United States, 
such regulations for the coast fisheries 
of Newfoundland as may in future pre- 
vent misunderstandings between the 
Newfoundland and the United States 
fishermen; and, whether the UCorre- 
spondence on the subject will be laid 
upon the Table? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No agree- 
ment has yet been arrived at. ‘This 
Question rather concerns the Foreign 
Office; but I have ascertained that the 
last despatch was one addressed in No- 
vember last to our Minister at Washing- 
ton, pressing for some decision in the 
matter, but no reply has yet been re- 
ceived from the United States Govern- 
ment. ‘There is little or no Correspon- 
dence to give. 


THE DEFENCES OF COMMERCIAL 
HARBOURS—REPORT OF THE 
, COMMITTEE. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the official Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the condition of the defences 
of commercial harbours, and presided 
over by Lord Morley, have yet reported ; 
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and, if 86, whether the Report will be 
made public ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER (for the 
SroreTaRy of Srare for War): The 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
condition of the defences of the com- 
mercial harbours, presided over by Lord 
Morley, has presented its Report; but 
the Report is entirely of a confidential 
nature, and will not be made public. 


SUEZ CANAL (PURCHASE OF SHARES) 
—THE DRAWN SHARES. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Suez Canal (Purchase of Shares) Ac- 
count ought to be credited with the 
sums received on account of the draw- 
ings of the 966 shares which have been 
paid over to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt; whe- 
ther the statement laid upon the Table 
of the House of the present state of the 
capital account, on the 12th of July 
1883, is erroneous by reason of not 
having these sums credited; whether 
the crediting of these sums as they are 
paid over will result in a more rapid 
repayment of the purchase money than 
appears by this statement; and, whe- 
ther he will lay an amended statement 
of account upon the Table ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutrpers): In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that it is 
not the case that the Suez Canal (Pur- 
chase of Shares) Account ought to be 
credited with this money. The account 
to which he refers is an account refer- 
ring solely to the transactions between 
the English and Egyptian Governments 
in connection with the capital, interest, 
and sinking fund of the purchase money 
of the Suez Canal shares paid to that 
Government. The transactions are per- 
fectly distinct from, and would not be 
affected by, any payments made by the 
Suez Canal Company on account of shares 
drawn. The arrangements now followed 
as to drawn shares, and the forms of 
account, were considered and settled by 
the late Government, and I see no reason 
at present to disturb them. 


NAVY—NAVAL ENGINEERS—CASE OF 
—— WALSH. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Walsh, a Naval engineer, promoted (to 
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chief) in 1873, and placed on the re- 
tired list on the 1st June, with £150 

ension, at 55 years of age; whether 

alsh’s retiring Fog would have 
been £400 if he had been allowed to 
serve three years and a-half more ; whe- 
ther, having ample junior time, some 
of it should not be counted to entitle 
him to full pension; and, if the exact 
position of the Naval engineers can now 
be defined, in regard to pensions and 
the mitigation of the eleven years’ clause, 
in its application to chief engineers in 
the service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have looked into the case of Mr. Walsh, 
and find that he has been awarded the 
full rate of retirement to which he was 
entitled under regulations. His age 
would not have had admitted of his 
serving three years and a-half longer ; 
and the full rate he would have earned 
by such service would have been £292, 
and not £400, as stated in my hon. 
Friend’s Question. The result, however, 
seems to contain an exceptional hard- 
ship; and, although I can make no 
promise, I will see whether something 
cannot be done for Mr. Walsh. 


THE WELSH UNIVERSITY—CLAIMS OF 
ABERYSTWITH COLLEGE. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther petitions have been presented to 
his department from London, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, as well as from 
important centres in Wales, in favour 
of Aberystwith College; and, whether 
the claims of that institution will receive 
due consideration at the instance of the 
arbitrators appointed to fix the site for 
the University College of Wales ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Representations 
in favour of Aberystwith College have 
been made to the Education Department 
from the various districts referred to by 
the noble Lord. It will be the duty of 
the Lord President and myself, on be- 
half of the Government, to give to the 
claims of Aberystwith the most careful 
consideration. But the arbitrators can 
only consider the respective claims of 
the other towns submitted to them. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NATIVE TRIBES, 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 

tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 

he can confirm the statement contained 
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in a Reuter’s telegram, that the Trans- 
vaal Volksraad have adopted a resolu- 
tion that Mampoer’s and Mapoch’s tribes 
shall be broken up, and the Natives 
composing them indentured for five years 
to Boer farmers; whether Mapoch’s 
stronghold was not reduced by the help 
of ordnance supplied by the Cape Go- 
vernment; whether, under these circum- 
stances, Her Majesty’s Government will 
insist on the observance of so much of 
the Transvaal and Sand River Conven- 
tions as prohibits slavery ; and, whether 
any instructions on the subject have been 
sent to the British Resident in the Trans- 
vaal ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
no information in the Colonial Office as 
to the alleged mode of dealing with 
Mapoch’s Tribes ; but the British Resi- 
dent is being instructed to inquire as to 
the arrangements which have been made 
or contemplated, and it will depend upon 
the tenour of his Report whether any 
and, if so, what action may be taken. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
second part of the Question—whether 
Mapoch’s stronghold had not been re- 
duced by ordnance supplied by the Cape 
Government ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, it was 
so stated in the Blue Book. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to ask 4 
Question of the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, or, if he were not able 
to answer, of the Prime Minister, which 
arose out of the Question of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham. It 
was, Whether some persons who were 
lately Her Majesty’s subjects, and were 
still, to some extent, under Her Ma- 
jesty’s rule, had or had not been re- 
duced to slavery? He did not under- 
stand from his hon. Friend whether he 
could obtain information by telegraph. 
He wished to ask whether that informa- 
tion could not be obtained by telegraph ? 
' He certainly thought it ought to be. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
not able to give any answer to the Ques- 
tion ; but would refer it to the Secretary 
of State. 


EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS ACT— 
THE UNITED STATES—EXTRADITION 
OF MR. SHERIDAN. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Mr, Gorst 
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Affairs, What steps, if any, have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the matter of the extradition of Mr. 
Sheridan; and if it is convenient to in- 
form the House as to the progress, or 
the result of their negotiations there- 
upon, with the Government of the 
United States? Before the Question 
was answered, he wished to express a 
hope that the noble Lord would bear 
in mind a recent startling occurrence, 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government do notthinkit 
would be for the advantage of the Public 
Service that any official statement with 
regard to this case should be made at 
present. 


SUPPLY—THE IRISH EDUCATION 
VOTES. 

Mr. CORRY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
can state when the Votes for Education 
in Ireland will be taken; and if he will 
undertake that they shall be brought on 
at such an hour as will give an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the proposed Deno- 
minational Training Colleges ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Votes on 
Education in Ireland will, so far as I 
know, be taken in the usual order as 
among the Irish Votes. The hon. Mem- 
ber, in talking of the proposed Training 
Colleges, refers, no doubt, to the pro- 
posed grant to Training Colleges on the 
same principle as in England and Scot- 
land. I will note the hon. Member's 
Question as an additional proof of the 
interest taken in this subject, and will 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury to do 
his best for it. 

Mr. GRAY expressed a hope that the 
Chief Secretary would give them some 
assurance that the Votes for the Queen’s 
Colleges would be taken at some rea- 
sonable hour, inasmuch as there were 
questions of interest to Irish Members 
involved in them; and it would be im- 
portant that they should not be taken at 
2 or 3 o’clock in the morning.. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot give 
any pledge; but I will give as much 
attention to the wishes of hon. Members 
as the Session will allow. 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION 
—EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether negotiations are in progress 
for the emigration to Canada of a further 
draft of ten thousand families from Ire- 
land; and, whether an opportunity will 
be given to Parliament of discussing 
the project before the bargain is com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As has, I be- 
lieve, been stated in ‘another place,” 
negotiations have been in progress, and 
have not been dropped; but I cannot 
bind the Government as to any number 
of families or amounts of money. The 
matter is one which would require legis- 
lation, so that Parliament will have the 
opportunity of discussing it in its fullest 
form. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Will any official Re- 
port be presented as to what is happen- 
ing to the families already emigrated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In the course 
of the Recess I will certainly see if any 
information which could be presented to 
Parliament can be obtained. The in- 
formation which we possess up to the 
present time is, on the whole, extremely 
satisfactory. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—WESTMINSTER HALL, 


Dr. LYONS asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, If he can state with 
authority the variety of timber in the 
roof of Westminster Hall; whether any 
records exist. as to the source whence it 
was supplied; if he proposes to have 
photographs taken to illustrate the archi- 
tectural features of the ancient work 
brought to view by the removal of the 
Courts; and, whether he will arrange 
to allow Members of this House, at 
proper times and under proper restric- 
tions, to view the works now in pro- 
gress ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he had given orders that any Mem- 
ber wishing to see the west front of 
Westminster Hall should be admitted 
within the inclosure. As to the roof, 
the hon. Gentleman must recollect that 
it had been erected so far back as 
the time of Richard II., and he could 
a answer the first part of the Ques- 

on. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE, 
DUBLIN. 
Dr. LYONS asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether it be 
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the case that, by virtue of a Treasury 
Letter of 8th June last, it is proposed 
to diminish the total number of holi- 
days hitherto enjoyed by the clerks in 
the Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, as 
a set-off against the statutory holidays 
provided by an Act of Parliament re- 
cently passed ; and, whether the Letter 
above referred to was promulgated only 
after the Act had received the Royal 
Assent ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The letter in 
question made no reduction in the total 
number of days’ holidays enjoyed by 
these clerks; itonly guarded against an 
injury to the Public Service, which 
might have resulted from the Bill, by 
securing sufficient attendance to transact 
necessary business on days when the 
Registry is closed to the public. The 
Registrar acknowledged this letter on 
June 11, and expressed his entire con- 
currence in it; and the Bill did not re- 
ceive the Royal Assent until July 16. 
The number of days’ holidays allowed 
in any Department is a purely adminis- 
trative question, and must be decided 
by the proper authorities of the Depart- 
ment. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—ESTIMATES OF COST. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House, a detailed Estimate 
of the whole cost of carrying out the 
scheme proposed in the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Scotland) Bill? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: At 
the present moment it will be impossible 
to give a detailed Estimate on this sub- 
ject. I do not contemplate that, beyond 
the Minister, the staff would be exten- 
sive or expensive. But one of the first 
duties of the officer so appointed, if 
Parliament approves of the appoint- 
ment, will be to consider the position 
of the Boards in Scotland, with the 
view to their more economical adminis- 
tration, and to consider whether any of 
these Boards might be consolidated and 
administered more economically. Until 
that is done, it would be impossible to 
express a definite opinion on the sub- 
ject. It is hoped that the staff required 
for this Office will be really found a 
more economical administration than 
these Boards. 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSIONERS 
— INTEREST ON LOANS — HARBOUR 
LOANS. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is proposed in the Public Works Loan 
Bill of the present Session to make any 
change in the rate of interest at which 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
are at present empowered to advance 
money in pursuance of ‘‘ The Harbours 
and Passing Tolls Act, 1861?” 

TazCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpErs): No, Sir; the 
question will require much considera- 
tion, which I hope to give it during the 
Recess. The scale adopted by the late 
Government was decided upon after 
much deliberation, and could not be dis- 
turbed by the present Board of Treasury 
until they have well weighed the Report 
and Evidence of my hon. Friend’s Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: In conse- 
quence of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to give Notice that on 
the earliest day I can obtain next Ses- 
sion, I shall call attention to the fact 
that at the time the Treasury was will- 
ing to give its assent te a loan of 
£8,000,000 to a foreign Company, at 3} 
per cent, it was found impossible to 
sanction loans for harbour construction 
or improvements in our own country, on 
security carefully inquired into and in- 
vestigated by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, for a period of 40 or 50 
years, at a lower rate of interest than 4} 
per cent, and I shall move a Resolu- 
tion. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If it is contem- 
plated to remove the Wellington Statue 
to the site provisionally selected near 
the Horse Guards; and, if, before in- 
curring the expense of such removal, he 
will, in the interests of Art, be good 
enough to consider the advisability of 
having it recast and remodelled ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he had asked the Committee to 
consider the matter; but they had not 
yet made their Report. He would re- 
quest the hon. Member to put the Ques- 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If his at- 
tention has been called to the report of 
a Treaty just concluded between Switzer- 
land and the United States of America 
for settling by arbitration any differences 
which may hereafter arise between 
these two countries; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will begin nego- 
tiations with the United States and with 
European Governments with a view to 
concluding with these Countries Treaties 
similar to that just made by the United 
States and Switzerland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no in- 
formation of the Treaty to which my 
hon. Friend has referred. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not replied to the 
second part of my Question. 

Mx. GLADSTONE: We are not pre- 
pared to do anything of the sort. 


EGYPT—WITHDRAWAL OF ARMY 
OF OCCUPATION. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the period 
of six months mentioned by the Secre- 
tary of State for War at the commence- 
ment of the present Session as that 
within which our troops would pro- 
bably be withdrawn from Egypt has 
nearly expired, and of -the anarchy 
which still prevails in that country, as 
exemplified by the telegrams in the 
newspapers describing the utter inca- 
pacity of the Egyptian officials to deal 
with the cholera epidemic, and also in 
view of possible difficulties arising from 
M. de Lesseps’ declaration, in his Letter 
of the 20th July, that he would at once 
proceed to make a second Suez Canal, 
he will give an assurance to the House 
that, before any action is taken as to 
the contemplated withdrawal of our 
troops from Egypt, the House will have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
thereon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I need not reply 
to the preamble of the Question, which 
constitutes the greater portion of it as 
printed. But as to the Question itself, 
whether— 

“Before any action is taken as to the con- 
templated withdrawal of our troops from Egypt, 
the House will have an opportunity of express- 





tion again in the course of a few days. 





ing its opinion thereon, 


Army of Occupation. 1840 
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I have to say that if an engagement of 
that kind were given this might happen 
—a period might arise when, in the view 
and conviction of the Government on its 
own responsibility, the presence of our 
troops was no longer required, and yet 
they would have to stay on in order that 
the House might express an opinion on 
the subject. We cannot give an engage- 
ment to that effect. It would be totally 
contrary to the principle of the responst- 
bility of the Government. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Do the Government 
at present contemplate an early with- 
drawal of the troops ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a ques- 
tion which would take much discussion. 
There will be an opportunity for remarks 
on the subject in a few days. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—FORMER PRO- 
TEST OF M. DE LESSEPS IN 1872. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the Foreign 
Office documents to which he referred in 
a speech on July 30th, in which, as he 
states, is recorded a protest made by M. 
de Lesseps in 1872 against a projected 
canal from Alexandria to Suez as an in- 
fringement of his monopoly ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had al- 
ready answered in the affirmative, in 
reply to a Question of the right hon. 


. Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke). 


ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES—IN- 
CIDENCE OF COST OF DEFENSIVE 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
would explain to the House which, or 
of what character, are the wars of which 
we have undertaken, by an understand- 
ing with the Colonies, to bear the ex- 
pense; and, where are to be found the 
engagements under which any demand 
for a contribution from the Colonies to- 
wards wars ‘‘in which they have a dis- 
tinct interest”? would be a breach of 
faith, as lately stated by him? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question 
appears to me to aim at a partial revival 
of the debate which we had last week. I 
do not acknowledge the accuracy of the 
reference contained in it. I did not use 
language of the unqualified character 
imputed tome. What I have said, and 
what I would again say, is this—that 
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the Revenues of India have pepeetedly 
been made responsible for wars whic 
are not strictly local wars, and which 
are beyond its own Frontier; and that 
constitutes a very broad distinction be- 
tween the case of India and the Colonies, 
where no such practice has subsisted. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. BARRY asked the reason for the 
delay in the introduction of the promised 
Tramways (Ireland) Bill; and, if it is 
intended to introduce such a Bill this 
Session ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Bill has 
been, and is being, prepared with as 
much expedition as an important and 
somewhat novel measure demands. I 
hope to ask leave to introduce the Bill 
next Monday. 


-__ 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the House is now in possession of all the 
Bills which the Government intend to 
present this Session, with the exception 
of the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill 
and the Appropriation Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman is a most rea- 
sonable one at this period of the Session, 
and I hope I will give an answer that 
may be satisfactory. Of course, I shall 
not refer further to the Tramways (Ire- 
land) Bill; but there is one of the neces- 
sary annual Bills which the right hon. 
Gentleman has not included in his speci- 
fication, and that is the Public Works 
Loans Bill, which it is necessary to pass. 
{Sir R. Assnzton Cross: Hear, hear! ] 
The only other Bills that there is any 
intention on our part to introduce are, 
in the first place, a very short Bill, to 
which it is my confident belief that the 
assent of the House will be given—a 
Bill to be introduced in the other House 
by the Lord Chancellor, relating simply 
to the form of verdicts given in criminal 
cases of lunacy; and, further, with re- 
gard to cholera, my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, viewing, I will not say, the proxi- 
mity, but the possibility of an outbreak, 
finds it will be necessary to ask the 
House to introduce a few necessary pro- 
visions for insuring the more effective 
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and regular action of the public autho- 
rities with respect to the disease. I 
think the House will recognize that 
these are exceptions which might justly 
be made. I had supposed that the Bill 
with regard to the peccant boroughs 
would be included in the Continuance 
Bill; but I now understand that it will 
be a separate Bill of suspension merely, 
for the purpose of stopping any legisla- 
tion ad holding over the cases until 
next year. That being so, Sir, I pro- 
see to explain the course of Public 

usiness. Our first object is to get 
through the Agricultural Holdings (Scot- 
land) Bill. The stages of the Report 
and the third reading remain, and we 
propose to take them either to-night or 
to-morrow. If we are not able to take 
the Report to-night, we propose to take 
it to-morrow, and the third reading on 
Saturday, and also the Report of the 
Bankruptcy Bill. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] I have 
already done what I can with respect 
to the limitation of subjects, and I 
may say this—that, in the first place, 
although the prospects of the House, 
with respect to an early termination 
of the Session, are not altogether as 
good as we could wish, they are cer- 
tainly not less favourable, but rather 
more favourable than they were at the 
time when I introduced the subject to the 
House three or four weeks ago. I do 
not think we need lay aside the hope, if 
circumstances should be tolerably propi- 
tious, that the Session can be brought 
to a close on some day in the week end- 
ing Saturday, the 25th. The applica- 
tion for Saturday Sittings becomes a 
matter of great urgency and convenience 
or of less inconvenience to the House, 
for the sake even of the comfort and ad- 
vantage of hon. Members—serious as is 
the burden imposed upon the Speaker 
and the officials of the House at this 
time of the year. I have looked over the 
list of the last 11 years, and I see that 
Saturday was first taken in five of these 
years in the month of July, and in three 
more in the first or second weeks in 
August, so I hope that this will not be 
regarded as an unreasonable proposal in 
the circumstances. As to the third read- 
ing of the Agricultural Holdings (Scot- 
land) Bill, which we may confidently 
assume will not require any lengthened 
debate, the Government propose to take 
it, so as to send it to the Lords without 
delay. If the House agrees to sit on 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Saturday we should propose that the 
Report on the Bankruptcy Bill should 
be then taken; and next week we pro- 
that Supply should be taken on 

onday and on Thursday, and that on 
Monday the South African Vote shall be 
taken, and on Thursday the Egyptian 
Vote—that is to say, the salary of Major 
Baring. On Tuesday, as has alread 
been said, it is proposed to take the 
National Debt Bill, and after that the 
Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) 
Bill, carrying forward those subjects, if 
necessary, to Wednesday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
sure he only expressed the feeling of a 
large number of Members on both sides 
of the House when he said that the 7th 
of August was a day altogether too late 
on which to enter upon the consideration 
of a Bill of such great importance as the 
National Debt Bill. There was no dis- 
position on that side of the House to 
place obstacles in the way of the Govern- 
ment in reference to a Bill of this kind; 
but it would be utterly impossible for the 
House, as a House, to enter upon its 
consideration at so late a date. The 
effect of such an attempt would be to 
revive the subject next Session on the 
consideration of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill; and there would, there- 
fore, be an unsettlement of the question. 
He was sure the minority would accept 
any decision that might be arrived at 
after careful consideration ; but the mi- 
nority would not accept a decision on 
this Bill at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion. [ ‘Order!’”?] Then he would 
give Notice of a Question on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that, as 
Monday was a Bank Holiday, it would 
be inconvenient to business men if the 
Bankruptcy Bill were put down for 
Saturday. It was important that busi- 
ness men should be present when that 
measure was under discussion, and many 
of them had made arrangements to go 
on a holiday from Friday night until 
Tuesday morning. He hoped that some 
— Bill would be put down for Satur- 

ay. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not quite 
appreciate the strength of the argument 
that because Monday-is a Bank Holiday 
the Bankruptcy Bill ought not to be 
taken on Saturday. Perhaps the hon. 
Member will communicate. with the 
President of the Board of Trade on the 
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subject. I was rather surprised to hear 
the remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), that the minority 
of the House would not accept the 
decision of the majority on the National 
Debt Bill. I hope that was a hasty 
expression, which perhaps would have 
been qualified if it had been within 
the Rules of the House that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have explained 
himself more fully. The Government 
are not dealing with this question in a 
spirit of levity. We believe that there 
is among the financial authorities of this 
country, and among the people directly 
interested in maintaining the public 
eredit—I will not say unanimity, but 
there is an enormous preponderance of 
opinion in its favour, and a very lively 
and deep anxiety that the Bill should 
go forward. I believe, also, that it is 
agreeable to the views of a very large 
majority of the House. If we were 
proved in the wrong in that view, un- 
doubtedly we should not feel justified in 
pressing the Bill through the House. 
Although the Bill certainly deals with 
subjects of very great importance, its 
aims and provisions are of a character 
perfectly familiar and long established 
in the legislation of the country; and 
the Bill is only brought in to keep going 
—if I may use the expression—our 
regular financial system upon lines very 
well known and approved in general by 
the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that he 
did not mean that the minority would 
not accept the decision of the majority 
of the House this Session, but that they 
would feel it to be their duty to revive 
the consideration of the question next 
Session. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there 
were already 14 Bills upon the Paper 
which had not been read a second time, 
while six others stood for Report. He 
wished to ask the Prime Minister whe- 
ther he meant that the House should 
deal with all the Bills which the Govern- 
ment had in charge, which included the 
Contempt of Court Bill, the Stolen Goods 
Bill, the Constabulary and Police (Ire- 
land) Bill, and the Medical Act Amend- 
ment Bill? If these Bills were all to be 
taken, the House could not separate on 
the 25th of August. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
that there are 14 Government Bills 
which have not been read a second time, 
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With regard to one or two of the Bills 
mentioned by the hon. Member for New- 
castle, I cannot speak of them, because 
Iam not aware whether they are the 
subjects of contest or not. With respect 
to the Constabulary and,Police Adminis- 
tration (Ireland) Bill, the Government 
have come to the conclusion that they 
could not hope to carry it without im- 
posing upon the House a burden in re- 
spect of the prolongation of attendance 
of Members such as they cannot be fairly 
called upon to bear. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to add to what has been said on the 
subject by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) that Saturday 
has always been looked upon as a holi- 
day by business men, and therefore I 
hope that the Bankruptcy Bill will ‘not 
be taken on that day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If it is the case 
that Saturday is an inconvenient day for 
proceeding with the Bankruptcy Bill, 
the Government—although I am very 
reluctant to do it—can make an ex- 
change, and take the Parliamentary Re- 
gistration (Ireland) Bill on that day. 

Str JOHN HAY asked when the 
Local Government Board (Scotland) Bill, 
which stood third upon the Orders for 
that night, would really be taken? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be taken 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in re- 
ference to the observations of the Prime 
Minister on the National Debt Bill, re- 
minded him that an Amendment had 
been upon the Paper for a long time. 
It indicated a somewhat different view 
from that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed as to the unanimity 
of feeling on the Bill. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to remember that, 
although there might be a complete una- 
nimity of feeling amongst financiers in 
this country in favour of the Bill, that 
unanimity did not extend to Ireland, 
which had to pay its share 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is raising questions of debate. 





In reply to Mr. Bourke, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said: The inten- 
tion of the Government now is to go 
forward with the Estimates in order, 
with the exception that we propose to 
take the South African Vote on Mon- 
day, and Major Baring’s Vote on Thurs- 
day. 
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In reply to Mr. Lewis, 

Mr, GLADSTONE said, that he could 
not say when the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Bill would be taken. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK asked the 
Vice President of the Council when the 
second reading of the Education (Scot- 
land) Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped on 
an early day—probably some day next 
week. The hon. Member was aware it 
‘was not a contentious Bill; and he hoped 
some evening before half-past 12 they 
would be able to dispose of it. 


Subsequently, 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Prime Minister whether there would 
be any objection to putting down the 
Criminal Appeal Bill for Saturday ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
that, looking to the number of Amend- 
ments to the Bankruptcy Bill, it might 
be better to dispose first of the Report 
of the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill, on which 
many Amendments had been proposed, 
for which the Attorney General had pro- 
mised to provide. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
absolutely necessary to give the pre- 
ference to those measures which re- 
quired the attention of the House of 
Lords. The Bankruptcy Bill was one 
of those measures, and it was for that 
reason that the Government had thought 
it necessary to go forward with that 
Bill. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that, practically, the Schedules to the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill were the Bill, 
and he did not think they could be 
satisfactorily dealt with at the end of 
the Session when everybody had left 
town. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped in 
three or four days to be able to make a 
further statement. 

Mr. GRAY asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it was 
seriously intended to introduce on the 
Report stage more than 30 clauses, ex- 
tending the Bill to Ireland, which had 
not been discussed in Committee? He 
wished to know whether an opportunity 
would be given for discussing this enor- 
mous mass of new matter in Committee ; 
or did the Government intend to force it 
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through on Report, when the clauses 
could not be adequately discussed ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The Govern- 
ment have given a distinct and public 
pledge upon this matter—that, on the 
one hand, they would not seek to press 
upon Ireland any measure in respect to 
Bankruptcy to which any serious ex- 
ception was taken by any considerable 
number of people; but that, on the 
other hand, if it were clearly and con- 
clusively shown that there was a gene- 
ral concurrence of opinion in Ireland as 
to the Bill being extended to Ireland, 
the Government would use their best 
exertions to carry out those wishes. I 
have received myself a Memorial signed 
by, I think, 62 Irish Members of all 
Parties in the House—a most repre- 
sentative Memorial—and I have also 
received Memorials from public meet- 
ings held in different commercial cen- 
tres in Ireland, from Corporations, and 
from Chambers of Commerce. I have 
come to the conclusion that there is 
such a general concurrence of opinion 
in favour of the extension of the Bill as 
will justify the Government in making 
every exertion to carry it through. 

Mr. GRAY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not answered his Question. 
He had not proposed to discuss the merits 
of the Bill, though he should be pre- 
pared to do that at the proper time. The 
Question he had asked was, whether it 
was intended to endeavour to put 30 
new clauses into a Bill dealing with a 
totally new subjeet, and not to have these 
clauses discussed in Committee, where 
alone they could be properly discussed ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I can only 
say, in reference to that, that although it 
is necessary in order to apply the Bill to 
Ireland to introduce 30 new clauses, yet, 
when once the principle of the applica- 
tion is accepted, there is really very little 
to discuss in those clauses, which are 
very nearly formal. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade two ques- 
tions. The first was, how many of these 
62 Members read the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot put a question of that kind. 

Mr. CALLAN: Now, Sir, I have to 
ask you a question on a point of Order 
with reference to the Bankruptcy Bill. 
The Bill was referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee. There were a number of clauses 
of which Notice had been given by the 
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Attorney General for Ireland to a ply 
the Bill to Ireland. These clauses, which 
might have been discussed in Committee, 
were withdrawn, and therefore it is an 
absolutely new Bankruptcy Bill for Ire- 
land. Is it to be held that because 
clauses were put before the Grand Com- 
mittee and withdrawn that we shall not 
have the Bill re-committed for a discus- 
sion of its clauses in Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a point 
of Order. Itis an argument that may 
very properly be used when the matter 
comes on for discussion; but it is not a 

oint of Order. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that when the matter comes on, I will 
move that the Bill be re-committed. 

Mr. GREGORY: I wish to know, 
will the Bankruptcy Bill be taken on 
Saturday? It would be a matter of ex- 
treme inconvenience if it were. 

Mr. GLADSTONE intimated that it 
would not. 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg to give Notice 
that I will ask the Prime Minister, Whe- 
ther he thinks it a proper course for Her 
Majesty’s Government to pursue to send 
round a hand-to-hand requisition instead 
of having in that House a discussion on 
80 important a question as that affecting 
the Irish Bankruptcy Law ? 


POST OFFICE—THE “GRAPHIC” 
NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he proposes to take 
any steps to modify the existing con- 
ditions with respect to the transmission 
of newspapers through the post so as to 
avoid interference such as that of the 
embargo lately laid on the ‘‘ Graphic ?”’ 

Mr. FAWCETT: The proprietors of 
The Graphic have appealed to the Trea- 
sury against the decision at which I 
arrived with regard to the subject re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend. Under 
these cireumstances, I think it will be 
better for me not to make any statement 
on the case while it is still under the 
consideration of the Treasury. 


EAST INDIA—RETURN OF CLAIMS 
FOR RECRUITS. 

GzyeraL Sir [GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked, Why the Secretary to the Treasury 
had refused to grant a Return in refer- 
ence to the claims for recruits in Hast 
India, which was simply a continuation 
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of a similar Return courteously granted 
by the late Government ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
whether there would be any real objec- 
tion to give a continuation of the Return? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was not 
strictly a continuance Return. This was, 
no doubt, a Return following up other 
Returns ; but the only difficulty in grant- 
ing it was, that the Correspondence was 
not completed, and the Return would be 
one-sided. 

GevzraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he would take an opportunity of 
complaining of the conduct of the Finan- 
cial Secretary, which was altogether 
uncalled for and unnecessary. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MURDER TRIALS AT DUBLIN—RE- 
PORTED ASSASSINATION OF A WIT- 
NESS. 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, as far 
as he is aware, there is any truth in the 
report of the assassination of another 
witness in the Dublin trials ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I saw in a news- 
paper that the source from which the 
information was supposed to be derived 
was an Official source in Dublin. I am 
glad to say there is no official knowledge, 
or any other knowledge, as far as I can 
ascertain, in Dublin in reference to this 
matter. I will make other inquiries 
about it. 


EGYPT—MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it were true that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had been appointed to some office 
in Egypt? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
We have no information on the subject 
in the Foreign Office. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman puts down a Question for Mon- 
day, I may be able to give him some 
information. I do not wish him to under- 
stand, however, from my answer that 
I believe the statement to be untrue. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
RR EAA 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Supety—considered in Committee. 





(In the Committee.) 
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Crass II.—Satarres anp EXpPEnsks oF 
Crviz, DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £15,432, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, and of the 
Office of Land Revenue Records and Inrol- 
ments.”’ 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to ask the Prime Minister a 
question with regard to this Vote. His 
object was to ascertain whether some 
means could not be devised to bring the 
whole Department of Woods and Forests 
under the cognizance of that House? 
Prior to the year 1862 the Department 
was attached to the Office of the Com- 
missioners of Works, the First Commis- 
sioner of Works being the Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests. He pointed out 
that the present administration of the 
Office seemed to be in an anomalous 
condition, because the officers attached 
to it were paid out of the Public Re- 
venue; whereas it was well known that 
the Department had a large revenue of 
its own which was entirely unaccounted 
for to Parliament. While this charge 
was going on year after year there was 
absolutely no control whatever over the 
administration of the Department, which 
was in no way represented in that House; 
and the First Commissioner of Works, 
having been divorced from it for the 
last 30 years, there was, practically, no 
means of getting any information as to 
its working. He had had considerable 
reason to know the difficulties resulting 
from the present arrangement in the 
case of the New Forest; and his con- 
tention was, that if Parliament was 
called upon to pay for the administration 
of a Department, which had large re- 
venues of its own, the House of Com- 
mons ought to have some voice in that 
administration. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would give their attention to this 
matter during the Recess; and in that 
expectation he should not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, make any Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote. 

Mz. GLADSTONE said, he was not 
then in a position to reply on the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, but would take the opinion 


{COMMONS} 








of his right hon, Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he was 
anxious to address a few words to the 
Committee on the subject of this Vote, 
and to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
to consider, during the Recess, the ques- 
tion of establishing a School of Forestry 
in this country, and the utilizing of the 
National Forests for the purpose of 
forest education. So much, indeed, had 
forestry been neglected that in Scotland 
the word suggested deer, but no trees ; 
while the idea in England was gene- 
rally associated with an excellent provi- 
dent Institution. Of course, the Crown 
Forests formed but a small part of the 
subject. There were altogether, in 
round numbers, 2,500,000 acres of 
woods and plantations in the country, 
so that the subject was one of vast im- 
portance. Moreover, it was calculated 
that in Scotland and Wales there were 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 acres at present 
almost valueless, and which, if judi- 
ciously planted, would give large re- 
sults. In the science of Forestry they 
were, he believed, far behind most 
foreign countries, especially France and 
Germany; and he was very anxious 
that their landed proprietors should 
benefit by the experience which other 
nations had acquired. But he would 
ask where was a country gentleman 
who owned woodlands to obtain infor- 
mation as to their management or to 
procure trained assistants? They had 
no School of Forestry in this country, 
and they had no class of persons spe- 
cially trained and instructed in the for- 
mation and management of woods. It 
was, he feared, still true that, as the 
House of Commons Committee of 1854 
reported, timber was everywhere worse 
managed than any other species of pro- 
perty; and it was desirable that this 
state of things should not continue. On 
the other hand, the highest authorities 
had expressed a very strong opinion 
that we might make our woodlands 
much more profitable; but there was 
one preliminary step necessary. The 
highest English authorities were strongly 
in favour of the establishment of a 
School of Forestry, and had forcibly 
pointed out the loss which our present 
system of management, or rather mis- 
management, entailed on landowners. 
Mr. Brown, in his standard work on 
Forests, observed that— 
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“ Tf our forests had been judiciously managed, 
we should not find so great a part of the wood- 
lands of Great Britain in the unprofitable state 
in which they are.”’ 


We were the only important nation in 
Europe without a School of Forestry, 
and yet, if we included our Colonies, our 
forests were the largest and most valu- 
able in the world. It appeared to be a 
very strong argument in favour of the 
establishment of a School of Forestry 
that at present the young men who were 
going out to manage our Indian Forests 
had to be sent for instruction to the great 
French Forest School at Nancy. No 
doubt, that was a most excellent Insti- 
tution, and we were indebted to the 
French Government for the courtesy 
with which they had received our Eng- 
lish students; but the system of educa- 
tion given there naturally contained 
some branches—as, for instance, the 
study of the French law—which were not 
adapted to English students ; while there 
were many Other considerations, such as 
climate, which rendered a Continental 
school less suitable for English require- 
ments. He might add that no young 
Englishmen, as a matter of fact, went 
there, excepting those intended for the 
Indian Service. For our Colonies, again, 
the establishment of a good School of 
Forestry would be of vast importance, 
inasmuch as a judicious management of 
their woods would add considerably to 
their revenues. French foresters had 
recently been sent to the Oape of Good 
Hope and to Cyprus, it having been 
found impossible to obtain any English- 
men with the necessary knowledge. 
Perhaps, however, he should be asked 
why the establishment of a School of 
Forestry, if it were so urgently needed, 
should not be the work of private en- 
terprize? The reason wasclear. A pro- 
perly equipped Forest School must have 
attached to it a large extent of forest 
in various stages, and having a variety 
of climate and soil; and this, it was ob- 
vious, no private institution could supply; 
but he did not say that the proposal 
necessarily involved the establishment 
of a Government School. He under- 
stood that the Government contemplated 
an arrangement with the Cooper’s Hill 
College; but he trusted they would, 
before instituting a Government School, 
inquire whether such Colleges as Ciren- 
cester could be made available for the 
purpose; and, possibly, some arrange- 


{Avaust 2, 1883} 
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ments might be entered into by whith, 
under careful regulations, the Professors 
and students attached might periodically 
visit our national forests. He might 
mention, as an illustration of the im- 
portance of this subject to our Posses- 
sions abroad, that lately the Government 
of the Cape of Good Hope determined 
to appoint a Forest Commissioner, with 
an income of £800 a year; they could 
not, however, find any Englishman qua- 
lified for the post, and were obliged 
to appoint a French gentleman, even 
though he could not speak English. 
The Society of Arts had memorialized 
Her Majesty’s Government on this sub- 
ject ; and the presence in this country of 
Dr. Brandis and Colonel Pearson ren- 
dered the present time especially fitting 
for the consideration of his proposal. 
In these circumstances, he trusted Her 
Majesty’s Government would not think 
him unreasonable in bringing it under 
their notice. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the Committee were much beholden to 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London for calling atten- 
tion to this subject. The timber ques- 
tion all over the world was one of grow- 
ing importance, for the simple reason 
that the natural forests were everywhere 
diminishing, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to supplement them by forests 
planted by the hand of man. More- 
over, England, through her Colonies and 
through India, was the largest possessor 
of forests of any country in the world; 
notwithstanding which Englishmen had 
less opportunity of learning, and ac- 
tually did learn, less forestry efficiently 
than any other people. He perfectly 
recollected, with regard to Cyprus, the 
impossibility of finding any competent 
Englishman to deal with the forests in 
that Island, and that, accordingly, they 
were obliged to go to France for the 
men they wanted. As a Scotchman, he 
was proud to say that Scotland, through 
the Highland Society, had done some- 
thing in the direction aimed at by his 
hon. Friend; and he would ask the at- 
tention of the Committee to a resolution 
passed by that Society, to the effect that 
it would hail with pleasure the organi- 
zation of a Society in Great Britain, 
which would establish a system of in- 
struction in forestry, as they believed 
the question to be one of vast import- 
auce both to this country and her Colo- 
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nies. For years past the Highland So- 
ciety had encouraged the study by the 
institution of prizes, examinations, and 
certificates ; they had introduced a sys- 
tem by which the efficiency of foresters 
could be tested, and who, in proportion 
to their efficiency, were enabled to get 
good appointments either at home or 
abroad. But it was evident that the 
efforts of a single Society, confined as 
it was, and must necessarily be, to one 
quarter of the Island, were totally in- 
adequate to meet with the necessities of 
the case. Scotland possessed large forests 
which, however, had not been well 
managed; and not only was there with 
respect to them the greatest room for 
improvement, but their existence pre- 
sented an actual school for instruction in 
forestry. The science of forestry could 
not be learned from books ; it could not 
be taught by books, nor tested by exa- 
minations in the ordinary sense of the 
term ; there must be large or consider- 
able forests available in which the pupils 
could learn, and upon which they might 
exercise their skill. He trusted the Go- 
vernment would take into their favour- 
able consideration the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend, and would conclude his re- 
marks by again acknowledging their in- 
debtedness to his hon. Friend for calling 
attention to this important and interest- 
ing subject. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he rose for the 
a of moving the reduction of this 

ote by the sum of £1,200, the amount 
of the salary of the Commissioner who 
signed the contract for the sale to Her 
Majesty of the manorial rights of 
Esher and Milbourne. He need hardly 
say he had no personal feeling towards 
the gentleman in question, of whom he 
had no personal knowledge; his con- 
tention being simply that, by the act of 
sale referred to, he had taken a step 
detrimental to the interests of the peo- 
ple. Hon. Members would find the 
contract described on page 45 in the 
last of the Metropolitan Land Reports 
laid upon the Table of the House a year 
ago; it was a contract for the sale of 
the manorial rights of Esher and Mil- 
bourne for the sum of £1,000 to Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, trustee for Her Ma- 
jesty. He had no complaint to make of 
the sale of the property; on the con- 
trary, he considered it right that the 
landed property of the Crown should be 
sold ; his remarks referred only to the 


Ur. A. J. Balfour 
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Milbourne. Now, Her Majesty was 
tenant for life of the Manor of Esher 
and Milbourne, under the Crown Lands 
Act of 1866; and this contract, which 
he believed had since been carried out 
by the completion of a conveyance, was 
a contract of the sale of the reversion, 
the sale being made to Her Majesty per- 
sonally, or rather to Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby. The effect of this would be that 
Her Majesty, having had the enjoyment 
of these manors during her life, and 
having purchased the reversion, had a 
claim to all the manorial rights, and 
was in a position to enclose the manors 
in question. The Committee would per- 
ceive that the commonable rights of the 
people were greatly in dangerby thistrans- 
fer, because the rights in question might be 
passed on to other persons who might 
complete the enclosure of the manors. 
The commons of Esher and Bagshot had 
an area of about 700 acres; they were 
the most beautiful of all the commons 
left near London, from which they were 
distant about 13 miles. They were 
beautified by woodland, and it was dif- 
ficult to believe that so near London a 
spot could be found distinguished by 
suchruralscenery. These extensive tracts 
of heath and woodland were easily ac- 
cessible to the people of London by the 
South-Eastern Railway, and would be 
still more so when the new line was 
completed. The Committee would ask 
how it was possible that commons so 
near to London should be in danger of 
enclosure, seeing that a Bill had been 
brought in for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the enclosure of commons within a 
certain distance from London; but the 
Bill had been blocked, and it was for 
that reason that he took this oppor- 
tunity of appealing to the Committee on 
the subject of preserving the commons 
he had mentioned. He understood that 
already some of the paths had been 
closed, and that wayfarers had been 
turned back ; and, although some doubt 
had been cast upon that allegation, he 
believed it had a foundation in fact. He 
did not suppose there was any chance of 
the common being enclosed by Her Ma- 
jesty, whom they knew to be desirous 
of preserving for the people the open 
spaces in the country ; and he was satis- 
fied that the last thing which Her Ma- 
jesty would do would be to shut out the 
public from these commons. Neither 
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did he fear the exercise of the right by 
the Duke of Albany during his resi- 
dence at Claremont; but, as the sale had 
been made to Her Majesty personally, 
the property might pass to others who 
would have less regard to the interests 
of the public. He submitted that the 
course which should be taken by the 
Commissioners was to sell Crown lands 
on such conditions as would prevent 
their being enclosed. He would refer 
the Committee to the Act of the 16th of 
Victoria, page 62, section 10, which pro- 
vided that the sale of land or heredita- 
ments should be made subject to such 
conditions as might be deemed expe- 
dient by the Commissioners. That pro- 
vision he considered expressly designed 
to meet cases of the kind he was refer- 
ring to; and he thought the Commis- 
sioners should have acted upon it, in 
which case these open spaces would have 
been saved. In a matter like this the 
Treasury would, of course, say the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests were 
bound to get a good price for the land; 
but he submitted that that was a false 
view to take of the matter. The price 
of the manorial rights in this case was 
only £1,000, a sum which he contended 
bore no comparison with the value of 
the land to the inhabitants of London. 
That value could not be measured by 
money at all, and if £10,000 had been 
offered it would, in his opinion, have 
been better to keep the land than sell it 
on such conditions as he had described. 
He should take the earliest opportunity 
of moving a Resolution on the subject, 
with the object of obtaining from the 
House an expression of opinion that 
this sale ought not to have been made. 
He was aware that all the Departments, 
with the honourable exception of the 
Board of Trade, were in the habit of 
looking solely at the money price in 
such matters; but that was not the 
whole consideration involved, and he 
contended that the question should be 
regarded from the point of view of the 
happiness and welfare of the people. 
For these reasons, he asked the Com- 
mittee to mark its sense of the mistake 
made by the Commissioner by reject- 
ing the charge for the amount of his 
salary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £14,232, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, and of the Office - 
of Land Revenue Records and Inrolments.”’— 
(Mr. Bryce.) 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
felt sure the Committee and the country 
would feel grateful to the hon. Member 
who had brought forward this Motion. 
He believed that the question of the 
alienation of Crown property was one 
that required to be thoroughly threshed 
out in that House. He did not blame 
the Commissioners for the line they had 
taken with reference to the manors of 
Esher and Milbourne, because it was 
their business, as Trustees for the Crown, 
to make as much as they could of the 
property ; but he contended that it was 
the duty of the Government, in the first 
place, and ultimately of this House, as 
guardian of the interests of the people, 
to stand between them and the purchaser 
when the interests of the people were 
being invaded. He would call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the Crown 
Lands Bill, which had been put forward 
by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and helped forward by the Gu- 
vernment. It was the intention of the 
Commissioners to reduce Crown pro- 
perty to the condition of private pro- 
perty, and he would ask the attention of 
the Committee to the object of the Bill 
he had mentioned. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must not enter into a discussion of 
the Crown Lands Bill. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
had gone a little too far in saying he 
would discuss this Bill, when his inten- 
tion was simply to discuss the action of 
the Commissioners with regard to it, 
as an illustration of the mode in which 
these rights were habitually dealt with. 
He did not blame the Commissioners for 
the action they had taken; but he did 
blame the Government for standing by, 
night after night, and endeavouring to 
run that particular Bill through the 
House at a time when discussion was 
impossible, so as to preclude the House 
from the only opportunity they would 
have of defending the rights of the poor 
commoners. He said it was their duty 
to defend those rights against the assaults 
of the Government; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, they had no means of doing 
so except by raising the question in the 
present somewhat irregular manner. He 
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did not wish to detain the Committee 
at greater length on that occasion; but 
would simply observe that no fact could 
better support the argument of his hon. 
Friend than that which was derived from 
the case of the New Forest, in which 
there was a large expanse of beautiful 
woods that it was extremely desirable 
should be preserved for the enjoyment of 
the people. He believed it was owing to 
the want of true knowledge of the art 
of forestry that they were now met by 
the ridiculous argument that in that 
large forest there could not be found 
annually, without injury to the ancient 
woods, the 200 trees necessary to main- 
tain a right of the commoners, which 
was as ancient as the New Forest it- 
self. In making these observations he 
had no desire to trespass against the 
Rules of the Committee ; but simply to 
point out what, in his opinion, was the 
true position of the Commissioners, who 
acted in the interest, or supposed inte- 
rest, of the Crown, and what ought to 
be the ground taken up by the Govern- 
ment in conserving the rights of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he did 
not, for one moment, disapprove of the 
sale of Claremont Estate; on the con- 
trary, he thought it beneficial to all con- 
cerned, and, having sold the property 
to Her Majesty, he considered that the 
Office of Woods and Forests had thereby 
served the interests of the people. At 
the same time, he agreed with his hon. 
Friend in saying that the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests should have a 
settled policy in dealing with manorial 
rights. He was an earnest advocate for 
the sale of Crown lands, except those 
which it was necessary and desirable to 
retain for purposes of Royal dignity and 
public recreation; but he and his hon. 
Friends were strongly of opinion that 
the rights in question should not be 
parted with without due regard being 
paid to the interests of the people. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was struck 
by the fact that they were not in a posi- 
tion to take any practical steps with a 
view to remedying what appeared to be 
an unfortunate transaction on the part 
of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests; but he was bound to say that 
what they had just heard from his hon. 
Friend entirely supported the view ex- 
pressed at an earlier period of the dis- 
cussion by the hon. Member for Ports- 
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mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), that 
it was most important to have the Office 
of Woods and Forests represented by a 
Member of the Government. [Mr. Courr- 
ney: The Treasury is responsible. ] Here 
was an important matter affecting, in a 
variety of ways, the health, happiness, and 
welfare of the people, and yet there was 
no one in that House to whom, as Repre- 
sentative of the Department, an appeal 
on the subject could be made. His hon. 
Friend said the Treasury could be ap- 
pealed to; but, without detracting from 
the respect which they all entertained 
for the Secretary to the Treasury and 
the Department represented by him, he 
was bound to say that some other Re- 
presentative cf the Office of Woods and 
Forests was desirable in that House. 
They wanted someone who would be 
responsible for the administration of the 
Office—someone who would represent 
officially the officers whose salaries were 
paid under this Vote. If his hon. 
Friend could suggest any mode of deal- 
ing with this matter other than by re- 
fusing the salary of one of the Commis- 
sioners, he would vote for his proposal ; 
but he would like first to see some pres- 
sure brought to bear in the proper quar- 
ter that would prevent the recurrence of 
what they now complained of. He was 
bound tosay that the description given by 
his hon. Friend had created some alarm 
in his mind ; and he should not be sur- 
prised to hear that some steps had been 
taken to enclose the commons in ques- 
tion, and thereby deprive the public of 
those rights which they hitherto enjoyed. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to add one word to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber had been interrupted in the course 
of his observations by the Secretary to 
the Treasury, who said that the Treasury 
was responsible for the Department of 
Woods and Forests; but he did not 
think the hon. Gentleman was as much 
responsible for that Department as he 
was for some others—for instance, the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. In fact, the Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests asserted a kind of 
equality with Ministers of the Crown ; 
and he doubted whether any appoint- 
ments and changes made in the Depart- 
ment were submitted to the Treasury 
in the same way as were the appoint- 
ments in the Customs and Inland Re- 
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venue and other Departments. He 
thought they had reason to complain of 
the conduct of the Commissioners, 
although, no doubt, they did what was 
right in the abstract in making as much 
money as possible out of the public. 
With regard to the New Forest, he 
pointed out that there was a contest 
always going on between the Commis- 
sioners on the one hand and the com- 
moners on the other. Some years ago 
he was a Member of a Committee which 
sat to inquire into the way in which 
the Commissioners administered that 
Forest ; and at that time the right hon. 
and learned Genfleman the Home Se- 
cretary, then Member for Oxford, took 
an active part in proceedings, the object 
of which was to protect the interest of 
the public in opposition to the decision 
of the Commissioners. As these forests 
were the great recreation grounds of the 
people, he thought their administration 
should be more under the control of 
that House than it was at present. He 
entirely sympathized with the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, and trusted that the 
Secretary to the Treasury would be able 
to make some satisfactory statement 
upon the subject to which his attention 
had been directed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
one point with regard to these Crown 
lands on which he craved a little infor- 
mation from the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury. The expense 
of keeping up Windsor Park was thrown 
upon the country, he believed, on the 
plea that the the forest was productive ; 
he did not know what it produced, but 
he thought it must be very little. That, 
however, was not his point. The public 
were allowed to wander about a certain 
portion of the Park, but they were not 
allowed to go into the enormous tract of 
forest adjoining it because of the large 
amount of game that was preserved 
there, the keepers of which, he under- 
stood, were paid at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the country. Now, as his 
hon. Friend had pointed out in moving 
the Amendment before the Committee, 
these forests were the pleasure grounds 
of the people; and, that being so, he 
was at a loss to understand why the 
people were not allowed to go into them. 
As the matter was under the control of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
he thought the present a proper oppor- 
tunity for asking the authorities to take 
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into consideration whether the amount 
of game preserved in Windsor Forest 
was not excessive; because, not only 
were the public prohibited from entering 
the forest on account of the game, but 
the game itself caused great damage to 
the crops of the neighbouring farmers. 
That question was often raised by the 
inhabitants of the district; and he 
trusted that the Committee would be 
furnished by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury with some clear information, both 
as to the amount of game, and the reason 
why the public were prevented from 
entering the Forest at Windsor. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury would inform the Com- 
mittee on what principle the Govern- 
ment proposed to administer the Crown 
lands in future. Were the Commis- 
sioners to look to the interest of the 
people, or were they to have the power 
to sell manorial rights’without restric- 
tion, looking merely to profit as land- 
lords? If the Committee did not re- 
ceive an assurance that the property 
would be administered as national pro- 
perty in the interest of the people, he 
trusted his hon. Friend would go to a 
Division on his Amendment, which he 
should feel it his duty to support. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked, that the 
discussion which had taken place on the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) was 
a perfectly fair and proper one; but be- 
fore he proceeded further, he wished to 
acknowledge the extreme value of the 
suggestions put forward by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock). The 
Treasury, however, had not seen their 
way todo anything in the matter; in- 
deed, there were very great difficulties 
in the way of doing anything. It must 
be borne in mind that the forests of the 
country were certainly not very large, 
and that there was not that large open- 
.ing for a School of Forestry which the 
hon. Baronet hoped to set on foot. 
The observations of his hon. Friend 
would not, however, be thrown away, 
and he might rest assured that the sub- 
ject would not be lost sight of. In re- 
gard to the question opened out by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), he had to say that 
the Department of Woods and Forests 
was under the Treasury as much as 
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the Departments of Customs and Inland 
Revenue ; indeed, the Commissioners of 
‘Woods and Forests could do nothing 
substantially without referring to the 
Treasury—they could neither sell, nor 
buy, nor lease, nor farm, nor make 
improvements without coming to the 
Treasury for its approval. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had asked whether in future 
the woods and forests were to be treated 
as national property? As a matter of 
fact, it was only at the accession of the 
Queen to the Throne that this property 
was handed over to the Executive. The 
pronerty. itself was an appanage of the 

rown. The present arrangements by 
which it was handed over would only 
last for the lifetime of Her Majesty, 
and at her death would be subjected 
to reconsideration. Technically, the 
Executive was not seized with the pro- 
perty as national property. He did not 
wish, however, to lay much stress upon 
that fact, as he had no doubt that the 
property would remain for generations 
under the control of the Executive Go- 
vernment. He did not understand what 
his hon. Friend meant about treating 
aye property like public property. 

he first principle adopted in regard to 
property was to treat it in such a way 
as to enable it to produce as much reve- 
nue to the nation as could be acquired, 
consistently with due regard to the in- 
terests of the people, who might be the 
occupiers, or who might be on the pro- 

erty. As to the special property which 

ad been referred to, these were the 
facts. Claremont was in the possession 
of Her Majesty, who was life tenant 
there, and the reversion of the property 
had now been sold to Her Majesty ; but 
it must not be forgotten that the Queen 
was the absolute possessor for the term 
of her life of all the rights of the pro- 
perty, just as much as she was now. 
General Sir Gzorcz Batrour: For her 
life. ] He had stated that it was for 
Her Majesty’s life, and during that time 
she could exercise any right over it 
whatever ; but he did not think that 
there was any danger, even under the 
present circumstances, that anything 
would be done to interfere with the 
rational enjoyment of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. He must, however, point out 
that hon. Members who had spoken on 
this subject had lost sight of the ma- 
terial circumstances to be considered. 


Wr. Courtney 
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They seemed to regard the matter as a 
contest between a Department of the 
Government and the nation—between 
the Treasury and the nation. Now, the 
real issue to be determined lay between 
the nation itself and the inhabitants of 
special districts. The money that might 
be got for the sale of Claremont pro. 
perly became part of the receipts of the 
Exchequer, and contributed towards the 
Expenditure of the country and of the 
taxpayers at large, who were interested 
in the realization of the property. The 
people interested on the other side were, 
in this case, he admitted, the inhabitants 
of London ; but it might, in another case, 
be the inhabitants of some small town, 
or a very limited locality. What had 
been put by more than one speaker 
amounted to this—that the inhabitants 
of a particular locality were, as against 
the nation at large, to receive boons 
which they could not hope to receive 
from private owners; that the nation at 
large was really, from a money point of 
view, to contribute recreation grounds in 
different special localities. He could not 
see how such a proposition could be 
seriously entertained, or how it could be 
alleged that the chance distribution of 
the manorial rights of the Crown over 
England should be used to secure for 
the inhabitants of one locality here, and 
another locality there, recreation grounds 
at the expense of the general popula- 
tion. At the same time, there was no 
desire to preclude any reasonable ar- 
rangement being entered into which 
would secure to the inhabitants, at a 
reasonable rate, that which they desired 
to obtain. He could not think that it 
would: be at all fair to the taxpayers 
at large to lay down the principle that 
the representatives of the Crown should 
give up to the inhabitants of a special 
locality that which belonged to the nation 
asa whole. The case, in this instance, 
was one between the people of the 
country as against the people of Lon- 
don ; and it was precisely the same prin- 
ciple as was involved in a transaction 
which occurred some years ago, for 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was responsible—namely, the 
taking away of a portion of the land 
of the Thames Embankment, which be- 
longed to the Orown, and handing it 
over to the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis. He (Mr. Courtney) could not 
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regard what was then done by the right 
hon. Gentleman as other than a dubious 

roceeding; and he did not think that 
a Members would seriously contend, 
for a moment, that the principle should 
be accepted of making use of the pro- 
perty which belonged to the Crown for a 
mere chance distribution of that pro- 
perty throughout the Kingdom, in order 
to supply recreation grounds for special 
localities. He did not suppose that his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) intended to press 
his Motion to a Division. He under- 
stood that the Motion had been made 
entirely for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to the subject, and, if possible, 
of eliciting an expression of opinion 
upon it. His hon. Friend had gained 
that object, and probably would not 
feel inclined to press the Amendment to 
a Division. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had given some fair reasons 
why this property should not be con- 
sidered as belonging to London, or to 
any other place; but with regard to the 
Thames Embankment, he (Mr. Collins) 
was a Member of the House at the time 
that great question came on for discus- 
sion, and he remembered that that trans- 
action was commented on with some 
severity. There was, however, this great 
distinction—that the Thames Embank- 
ment was made at the cost of the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis, and the land 
which was reclaimed was previously 
worth nothing at all. Therefore, there 
was no analogy between land reclaimed 
at the expense of the ratepayers of Lon- 
don by having a drainage rate levied on 
the whole of the Metropolis, and land 
which was not required to be converted 
into land at the cost of the ratepayers. 
The land reclaimed on the Thames Em- 
bankment technically, no doubt, be- 
longed to the Crown, and the Crown had 
rights over it; but it was of no value 
whatever to the Crown until the rate- 
payers of London made it of value. The 
Crown was in no way seriously affected 
by the formation of the Victoria Gardens, 
because prior to the construction of the 
Embankment the land was of no value; 
and, therefore, there could be no analogy 
between that case and the claim now set 
up, that any land near London upon 
which the people of the Metropolis had 
spent no money at all should be appro- 
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nenied to the benefit of a particular 
class. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS remarked, 
that the Secretary to the Treasury had 
already missed the real point. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to put down as of no 
value whatever those advantages which 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) maintained to be of the 
greatest value—namely, the advantage 
of the enjoyment of fresh air, and soon. 
The hon. Gentleman appeared to treat 
the matter entirely as a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and that 
was the position generally maintained 
among all the Departments of the Go- 
vernment. He thought it was a position 
which oughtto be attacked and destroyed 
if possible. There was no price which 
could be put upon recreation and the 
power of enjoyment, so far as the fresh 
air and the open country went, within 
three or four miles, to the people of 
London. He would go further, and say 
the property which belonged to the 
people ought to be yielded, as far as its 
rights were concerned, to that portion of 
the English people who happened to live 
in the neighbourhood, wherever that 
neighbourhood might be. He there- 
fore hoped, despite the views of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that this 
principle would be adopted, whether 
applied to the Thames Embankment, 
or the people of London, or of Birming- 
ham, or Salisbury, or anywhere else, or 
to any portion of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom whatever. He hoped 
that whatever rights might be found to 
exist would be exercised practically for 
the advantage of the people of the United 
Kingdom, but specially for those of that 
portion of the people who alone, from 
the locality they occupied, could enjoy 
them. To sell those rights in order to 
make so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and place the money in the Na- 
tional Treasury, was certainly one of the 
most monstrous propositions he had ever 
heard, and was calculated more than 
anything to interfere with and to en- 
danger the welfare of the community. 
He did not remember the particulars of 
the case in regard to the Thames Em- 
bankment; but the Thames Embank- 
ment certainly belonged to the people of 
London, as far as the enjoyment of it 
went. The fact that it belonged to the 
people of the United Kingdom virtually 
did not interfere with the rights of the 
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people on the spot, who were alone ca- 
pable of enjoying it. An hon. Member 
opposite had mentioned the question of 
foreshores. He(Mr. Jesse Collings) re- 
gretted to say that many of the fore- 
shores were being sold by the Orown 
and by the Duchy of Lancaster in vari- 
ous parts of the country in order to make 
money bythem. He knew a case in which 
those rights had been sold on one part 
of the coast, and the people of the neigh- 
bourhood had, in consequence, been de- 
prived of the right of going upon the 
shore even to pick up shells, although 
they had always hitherto been allowed 
access to the shore with perfect freedom. 
In other cases persons were forbidden 
from bathing in the sea, and so forth; 
and he thought, if that was the principle 
upon which his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury intended to act in dis- 
tributing the soil of this country, there 
ought to be a Division, in order to 
show the sense of the Committee and to 
show that they entertained an entirely 
different opinion from that of the hon. 
Gentleman. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
thought that his hon. Friend took a very 
narrow view, indeed, of the duties of the 
Treasury on this subject. In point of 
fact, it ought not to be treated as a 
pounds, shillings, and pence question at 
all, because the real rights of the people, 
when those rights involved benefits to 
them, could not be estimated by any 
sum of money. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished to 
say one word in reply to the arguments 
of the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
entirely agreed that neither at Esher 
nor in any other part of the country 
could the Crown be required to give an 
advantage to one portion of the popula- 
tion at the expense of all other parts of 
the country, and he had never said that 
the people of Esher, or of anywhere else, 
should have the rights of the Crown, as 
lords of the manor, surrendered for their 
special benefit. But what he contended 
for—and he should certainly support his 
hon..Friend if he went to a Division—was 
that the Office of Woods and Forests, in 
dealing with the widely-extended rights 
of the Crown as lord of manors, should 
deal with them on one principle, and ad- 
here to it. The rights, both of the Crown 
and of the commoners, should be duly 
distinguished ; but they should be dealt 
with upon one and the same principle. 
In supporting the Motion of his hon. 


Sir. Jesse Collings 
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Friend he desired to raise no other con- 
tention in the matter. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
Secretary to the Treasury had laid down 
a very proper principle—namely, that 
the Woods and Forests Commissioners 
in dealing with Crown property were 
bound to make the best bargain for the 
nation that they could. The question 
in this case, however, was whether they 
had made the best bargain or not; be- 
cause, as far as he understood the 
matter, they had only raised a sum of 
£1,000 for the manorial rights. He 
should like to have some more informa- 
tion in reference to the rights of en- 
closure. He wanted to know whether 
a right of enclosure had been conferred 
in regard to the land which had been 
disposed of ; because, certainly, if the sale 
involved the power of enclosing any 
part of this land, £1,000 was a very 
small sum to receive for it? He thought 
the Committee ought to know the prin- 
ciple which guided the Government 
when they fixed that small price. 

GenzeraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that, after the remarkable speech 
which had been made by the Secretary 
to the Treasury, it was now his inten- 
tion to vote for the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Bryce). He remembered the 
case of the Thames Embankment, and 
the censure passed upon the course pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) very well; but he did not see 
that any blame attached to the right hon. 
Member for the course which upon that 
occasion he had pursued. The people 
of London gladly subscribed the money 
necessary to make the Embankment, 
and he did not think the Crown had 
any claim whatever to the land that was 
reclaimed, seeing that it was the money 
of the people of London that reclaimed 
it. When he recollected the way in 
which Crown lands were frequently made 
away with, he did not think the health 
and enjoyment of the people of England 
should be so constantly disregarded by 
the Treasury. He must say that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had shown far more regard for the in- 
terests of the people when they were in 
Office than their Successors had done, 
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He hoped the hon. Gentleman the | had not sufficient occupation, there were 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. | ample means of supplying them with it 
Bryce) would go to a Division, and, if| by extending their operations to Ireland. 
he did, he (Sir George Balfour) should | He had been glad to héar the spirit in 
certainly support him. which the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND remarked, | to the Treasury had referred to the 
that the course taken by the hon. and | suggestions made by the hon. Baronet 
gallant Gentleman opposite afforded a| the Member for the University of 
somewhat curious mode of dealing with | London (Sir John Lubbock), and he 
the case. In point of fact, the hon. and | hoped on an early opportunity to have 
gallant Member proposed to deprive one | the advantage of receiving similar 
of the Commissioners of his salary, be- , kindly assurances in regard to Ireland. 
cause the hon. and gallant Member ob- |The subject was one of great import- 
jected to some of the observations which | ance, and it was well known that there 
had been made by the Financial Secre- | was great feeling upon it in Ireland. 
tary to the Treasury. It wasnotaplea-|If, as he said, the Commissioners in 
sant thing to be made whipping-boy to | London had not ample occupation for 
the Secretary to the Treasury; but that their time in this country, there was un- 
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was the position in which this particular 
Commissioner was placed. In regard 
to the propositions laid down by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, he did not 
imagine that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) would dispute the principle of 
them, though he might dispute the ap- 
plication of them to thiscase. In refer- 
ence to the observations which had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), he believed 
there had been no further bargain in 
regard to the enclosure of land than 
had existed formerly. Whether the sum 
of £1,000 which had been paid was the 
exact and proper value of the rights 
handed over was another matter; but 
he presumed that it had been duly con- 
sidered by the Treasury, and he thought 
it would be wrong for the Committee to 
deprive this Commissioner of his salary 
because he happened to have signed his 
name to the contract. It was quite pos- 
sible that when he did so he had no 


special knowledge of the case, and was | 


acting altogether upon a mere matter of 
routine duty. 

Dr. LYONS wished to ask for an ex- 
planation in regard to another portion 
of the Vote. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he thought that it | 


would be better for the Committee to 
divide on the subject now before it first. 

Dr. LYONS said, the subject upon 
which he wished to speak was intimately 
connected with this proposal. The Mo- 
tion before the Committee was the re- 
duction of the Vote by a sum which 
represented the salary of one of the 
Commissioners; and he wished to point 
out that if the Commissioners in London 


_doubtedly full means of supplying them 
with occupation in Ireland, if they 
would extend their operations to that 
country; and, having in view the possi- 
bility of such an extension, he should 
certainly vote against the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), and support Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

GeNnERAL Srrn GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to make one remark upon what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland), in order 
to justify his vote. He proposed to 
support the Amendment, because there 
was no other means of showing his dis- 
satisfaction with the statement which 
| had been made by the Secretary to the 

Treasury. If there were any other 
way of doing it he would certainly 
prefer it; and if the hon. Baronet would 
show him any means by which he could 
otherwise show his dissatisfaction at the 
course taken by the hon. Gentleman, he 
would gladly avail himself of it. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he should not have 
gone to a Division if he could have ob- 
tained anything like a satisfactory assur- 
ance from the Ren to the Treasury ; 
but, after the harsh and uncompromising 
| statement of the hon. Gentleman in re- 
gard to principles to which he (Mr. 
Bryce) entirely objected, he felt bound 
to go to a Division. He admitted that 
it was an unfortunate way of moving a 
protest, and he had no wish to deprive 
this gentleman of his salary ; but he felt 
there were no other means open to him. 
In point of fact, the arguments put for- 
ward bythe hon. Gentleman would justify 
the sale of Hyde Park. Why should 
the Treasury not sell the estate? He 
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regarded it as an extraordinary good 
fortune that the existence of. these ma- 
norial rights had hitherto kept certain 
lands open for the benefit of the people ; 
and he did not think that the nation 
ought to be deprived of them for the 
sake of asmall sum of money. He would 
ask how it was possible to compare the 
sum of £1,000 with the advantage of 
the people of London in general ? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 38; 
Noes 74: Majority 36. — (Div. List, 
No. 256.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had not 
yet had the privilege of a reply from 
the Secretary to the Treasury with re- 
gard to the closing of Windsor Forest 
against the public. The hon. Gentleman 
told the Committee, in laying down his 
views in regard to the Crown lands, 
that they practically belonged to the 
nation, and that the nation ought to 
derive pleasure and profit from them. 
Now, with respect to the profit derived 
from Windsor Forest, it was exceedingly 
small, although the expenditure was 
very large. He thought the people 
would derive more profit and pleasure 
if they were enabled to walk in the 
Forest, instead of the Forest being used 
as a game preserve. He thought they 
ought to protest altogether against the 
principle of game preserving—which 
was a most obnoxious and objectionable 
See carried on, as it was in 

indsor Forest, for the benefit of pri- 
vate individuals. He wanted to know 
how it was that the public were not 
allowed to go into Windsor Forest? 
They were allowed to go into Windsor 
Park ; and the only reason, he was told, 
why they were refused admission into 
the Forest was on account of the very 
large amount of game kept up there, 
and kept up out of the public funds. As 
was well known, the cost of the Forest 
was thrown upon the Crown lands, and 
all the keepers employed there were 
maintained by the nation. Was the 
Secretary to the Treasury aware that 
there was a kennel for buckhounds main- 
tained there? Not only was there a 
large quantity of game kept up in 
Windsor Forest, but a kennel of buck- 
hounds was kept up also, to run after 
the animals when they were out of the 


Mr. Bryce 
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Forest. What he wanted the Secretary 
to the Treasury to tell the Committee 
was why this Forest was kept up for the 
purposes of game, and not for purposes 
of public pleasure ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that Windsor Forest 
had always been treated specially. It 
was close to the Royal residence, and 
provision had to be made on that ac- 
count respecting it. In point of fact, it 
was quite impossible to treat Windsor 
Forest upon commercial principles. He 
would, however, if the hon. Member re- 
quired it, inquire into the subject. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
not ask the Committee to divide upon 
the question if he were to understand 
that the Secretary to the Treasury would 
look into the matter. He was perfectly 
aware that the public were allowed into 
Windsor Park ; but they were not per- 
mitted to make use of Windsor Forest. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had no 
desire to impugn the use of the Parks by 
the Royal Family; but what he did dis- 
like was the withdrawal of the manage- 
ment of Regent’s Park from the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, in order to be 
placed under the management of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, in 
the same way that was done in respect of 
Great Windsor Park. He strongly ob- 
jected to Great Windsor Park being put 
under agents for the purpose of making 
a profit. It ought to be, like St. James’ 
and all the other Royal demesnes, placed 
under the Chief Commissioner of Works. 
He was afraid the present system was a 
means by which the expense incurred 
in connection with Windsor Park were 
hidden from the public. He did not 
grudge what Her Majesty might have, 
or what was necessary for Her Royal 
demesne ; but every year they ought to 
have the expenditure connected with the 
maintenance of the demesne and of 
Windsor Park submitted to the House, 
in exactly the same way as the expendi- 
ture upon Richmond, St. James’, and 
the other Royal Parks. There was an 
enormous expenditure incurred in main- 
taining Windsor Park and Forest. He 
believed it amounted to something like 
£25,000 or £30,000 a-year, while the 
receipts from it only amounted to £6,000 
a-year. He did not mean to urge that 
this was wrong, or that any change 
could be brought about; but it was a 
very large expenditure, and the Com- 
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mittee ought to know what this appan- 
age of the Crown really did cost the 
country. At present, they did not know 
how the money was expended ; and it 
ought to be brought into an account, 
just like the expenditure upon the other 
Parks. 

Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained of the manner in which the 
accounts were made up. Some informa- 
tion was supplied by the late Govern- 
ment; but since the present Government 
came into power there had been no 
statement whatever, but hon. Members 
were allowed to find out all the details 
themselves. The Treasury gave no in- 
formation at all; and as long as they 
were allowed to trust to the ignorance 
and inability of Parliament in finding 
out the information for itself, they would 
be induced to go on in the same manner. 
He strongly protested against this mode 
of carrying on the Business of the coun- 
try. Information in regard to the ex- 
penditure in 1881-2 had never yet been 
supplied. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
the complaint a somewhat strange one, 
and ought to have been made at least 
two years ago. The Committee were 
not asked now to pass that Vote for the 
year 1881-2, but for the year 1883-4. 
It was somewhat unreasonable to ask 
for an explanation of that increase of 
expenditure which occurred two years 
ago; and he was certainly not respon- 
sible for it, because he was not in Office 
at that time. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that the expenditure in 1881-2 
was £1,500 less than it was estimated 
to be in 1883-4. He thought he had a 
right to maintain that the increase in 
the Vote was wholly uncalled-for, and 
it ought not to have been made without 
the House having been informed why 
the increase had taken place. 

Dr. LYONS asked what the functions 
of the officers connected with the Crown 
property in Ireland were, and what was 
the extent of the duties they per- 
formed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY replied, that the 
Crown property in Ireland was not very 
large. 

Dr. LYONS asked if there was any- 
thing in the nature of plantationscharged 
for in Ireland ? 

: Mr. COURTNEY replied in the nega- 
ve. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £30,000, to complete the sum for 
the Mercantile Marine Fund (Grant in 
Aid). 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked for 
some explanation of the increased cost 
of this Vote? He was aware that the 
sum was payable under an Act of Par- 
liament by the Treasury or the Board of 
Trade, or whoever had charge of the 
matter; but, at the same time, he 
theught it was only right that some ex- 
planation should be given, seeing that 
the amount charged in the Estimates 
was much in excess of the sum caleu- 
lated at the time the matter was before 
the House. He could not say that his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be able to explain the mat- 
ter at all. The point he wished to 
call attention to was that this Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund existed in all shipping 
towns. He understood that the Vitios 
performed in connection with it were a 
mere matter of form. When the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act was before the 
House in 1875 there were distinct pro- 
mises made in regard to the services 
which were to be performed in connec- 
tion with shipping ; but those promises 
had never been fulfilled ; and, although 
the engagement entered into had not 
been complied with, the charges they 
were asked to contribute were far in 
excess of the original calculations. At 
this time of the Session he had no de- 
sire to enter into a discussion of the 
subject ; but he thought he might fairly 
ask the Government for an explanation. 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS explained that 
the increased amount became payable 
under the Act of Parliament passed last 
year, which dealt with the old fund. 

Sirk ANDREW LUSK asked what 
these charges in aid of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund were for ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, they 
were made in accordance with an Act 
of Parliament. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, it was all 
very well to take a sum of £40,000, and 
say that it was taken under the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament; but he 
wanted to know where the money went? 
What was done with it, and how it was 
accounted for? He wanted to know 
some of the reasons why the Commit- 
tee were asked to vote this sum of 
£40,000? 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he was 
able to say, in answer to the question of 
his hon. Friend, that the money was 
fairly expended, and that the country 
got fair value for it. It was expended 
in aceordance with the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament ; na his only object 
in calling attention to ‘the Vote was to 

oint out that the balance was now 
arger than it formerly was. There was 
one point, however, upon which he should 
also like to have some explanation— 
namely, why sailors upon this Mercan- 
tile Marine Board did not have a better 
representation ? They discharged duties 
in which sailors as well as ship- 
owners were largely interested, and yet 
they were not represented upon it at 


all. 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, that was a 
question which was far too large and 
important to be entered upon then. 

ENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained that this was another in- 
stance in which the accounts had been 
rendered in a most imperfect form. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
satisfied that the money could be ac- 
counted for; but he thought, as a rule, 
the Government should afford full in- 
formation as to where the money went. 
So far, the only reply made by the Trea- 
sury, when they were asked for infor- 
mation, was that the charges were ren- 
dered necessary by some new Bill which 
had been brought in for the reform of 
shipping. He thought they had had 
enough of shipping reforms; and if the 
money of the country was to be frittered 
away in this manner they had better 
stop where they were. He thought that 
in every instance a full explanation 
should be given as to where the money 
went. 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, there would 
be no difficulty in this case in discovering 
what became of the money. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had no doubt 
that the money was actually expended ; 
but upon page 23 of the Estimates he 
found an item of £48,000, against which 
there were extra receipts amounting to 
£28,750 now paid into the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, from which it would ap- 
pear that the balance was only about 
£20,000. He wished to know whether 
there was any other Mercantile Marine 
Account ? 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS replied in the 
affirmative. 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, it would ap- 
pear, in that case, that one account 
amounted to £20,000 and the other to 
£4,000. 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS said, his hon. 
Friend would find all the explanation 
he required of the Vote at the foot of 
last year’s Vote. It did not appear in 
the present Vote at all. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,658, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
the Queen's and Lord Treasurer’s Remem. 
brancer in Exchequer, Scotland, of certain 
Officers in Scotland, and other Charges formerly 
on the Hereditary Revenue.”’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, this Vote 
seemed to provide Scotland with Bibles, 
Races, Regalia, and a Lyon King-at- 
Arms. He was quite willing to allow 
the Scotch people to have their Bibles, 
Races, and their Regalia; but what, in 
the name of common sense, was a Lyon 
King-at-Arms ? He found that this Lyon 
King-at-Arms received £500 a-year, and 
that he had six gentlemen under him 
who also received salaries. The reason 
why this officer was required he under- 
stood to be this—a person took it into 
his head that he wanted ancestors, or a 
coat-of-arms, and he went to one of the 
Heralds connected with this Office, who 
undertook to provide him with ancestors 
and a coat-of-arms. Now, he did not 
object to the ‘‘ fads” of private indi- 
viduals ; but he did object to the coun- 
try being called upon to pay £700 or 
£800 a-year in order to keep up a staff 
of officials for the performance of this 
unnecessary work. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would be able to give the 
Committee a full explanation of the 
Vote. He could not find out that the 
Lyon King-at-Arms did anything of the 
least practical use; but he saw that he 
had been paid, and that other people 
had been paid also, for tracing out 
genealogies because they received fees 
for doing so. He should move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £625. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,033, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


1976 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer in Exche- 
quer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary 
Revenue.” —(Mr; Labouchere.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber spared nobody, not even the Lyon 
King-at-Arms; but he must explain 
that this Office did bring in, if not quite 


the amount asked for, still a sum ap- | 


proximating to it. It realized in fees an 
average of more than £400 a-year. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, if they could 
not get the Government to reduce a 
salary when it was shown to be for a 
sinecure, he did not know when they 
would do so. The hon. Gentleman said 
this Office brought in something; but 
he thought it had better be abolished 
altogether. Whenever Members made 
a bond fide attempt to check expendi- 
ture by abolishing a sinecure, they were 
always told that there was some special 
reason for retaining it; but they were 
bound to urge a Liberal Government to 
make every effort to check expenditure. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would persist 
in this matter, and that those who came 
into Office on the faith of reducing ex- 
penditure would take any opportunity 
of doing so, whether the amount was 
large or small. This was a small re- 
duction of which they ought to avail 
themselves. 

GeneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped the Vote would not ve 
disturbed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 


suggest to the Secretary tothe Treasury 


a mode by which this Lyon King-at- 
Arms could be made to pay itself. If 
the fees only produced a small sum, 
there was no reason why they should 
not be increased. A very small increase 
would be sufficient; and he thought 
that if gentlemen were anxious to know 
about their family rights they should 
be prepared to pay the fees. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he 
thought that as there was a King-at- 
Arms in England, Scotland might have 
one ; but those who liked to have “‘ fads ”” 
ought to pay for them. | 

Cotone, ALEXANDER agreed very 
much with the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Andrew Lusk). If they were to get 
rid of all these officials who were use- 


less, they must get rid not only of those 
VOL. COLX XXII. [rump szEnizs. } 
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in Scotland, but of those in England. 
There was a Garter King-at-Arms in 
England, and a Blue Mantle, and a 
Rouge Dragon, and many others. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
withdraw his Motion, as the Scotch 
Gentlemen seemed to be so exceedingly 
anxious to keep their ‘‘ Lyon,” and he 
should be sorry to deprive them of him. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it would give 
great satisfaction, and tend to reduce 
the discussion on this Vote, if the Go- 
vernment would state that they intended 
to abolish the Vote for Queen’s Plates 
in Scotland and in Ireland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he heartily 
wished these Plates were abolished ; 
but some respect must be paid to the 
wishes of Members upon what was a 
national question. At one time the 
Vote was cut down by a reformed and 
Liberal Parliament ; but in the following 
year, and on the appeal of the Scotch 
Members, it had to be restored to its 
previous figure. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was 
aware that one year this Vote was re- 
duced, and afterwards restored; but 
that was done in an irregular way, 
without giving the Scotch Members‘a 
sufficient opportunity of considering the 
matter. He cordially supported the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) in his 
objection to these Plates; and if the 
hon. Member would move to reduce 
the Vote he would support the Motion. 
Racing was not conducive to public 
morality, and it was a most contemp- 
tible way of spending money. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he could not 
agree with the Secretary to the Treasury 
that this was a national question, for he 
could not see how it could be a national 
object to encourage gambling. Racing 
was one of the most demoralizing insti- 
tutions that could exist. He should 
leave it to the Scotch Members to move 
the reduction of the Vote; but if they 
did so, he should have the greatest plea- 
sure in going with them, and would 
also promise to move the reduction of 
the Irish Vote for Queen’s Plates. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE moved to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £288. 

Motion made, and Question, 


‘« That a sum not exceeding £4,470, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
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to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1884, for the Salaries and Ex- 

mses of the Department of the Queen’s and 

rd Treasurer's Remembrancer in Exchequer, 
Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, and 
other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Re- 
venue,’ —(Mr. Dick-Peddie,) 


—put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreedto. 


(4.) £12,040, to complete the sum for 
the Fishery Board, Scotland. 


Cotone, ALEXANDER said, it would 
be very satisfactory to the Committee if 
the learned Solicitor General for Scot- 
land, or the Secretary to the Treasury, 
or one of the Junior Lords of the Trea- 
sury, could give some information as to 
the working of the new Fishery Board 
for Scotland. This Board was estab- 
lished last year with a flourish of 
trumpets; and there was considerable 
anxiety expressed with regard to the 
names of the members of the Board. 
For some time the names were kept 
secret, and then it was stated that the 
Board would consist, in the first in- 
stance, of three Sheriffs. In Scotland 
Sheriffs were appointed on every Board ; 
and if persons in Scotland could be 
credited with omniscience, it was: the 
Sheriffs. He should have thought they 
would know uncommonly little about 
fishing. Then he found on the Board 
Sir Thomas Boyd, who was formerly 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and a mem- 
ber of an eminent firm of publishers. 
He might know a great deal about books, 
but very little about fishing. Another 
member of the Board was the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Andrew’s (Mr. Williamson). 
There was nothing said as to the duties 
to be performed by these gentlemen ; 
and the only definition given of the 
powers of the Board was an explanation 
as to the nature of the rights of certain 
parties to fish for oysters and mussels. 
Another member was Professor Ewart, 
who had some scientific knowledge, and 
who, no doubt, in the course of his lec- 
tures on Natural History, would have 
occasion to refer to fish, just as he would 
to animals; but even if that gentleman 
knew something on the subject, he had 
not much time to spare for the Fishery 
Board, because he was engaged in giving 
lectures to classes in Edinburgh, sum- 
mer and winter. He had been informed 
that the attendance of the members of 
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this Board was by no means what it 
should be. These gentlemen were ap- 
pointed for five years, and they ought to 
give constant attention to their duties, 
and regularly attend the meetings of the 
Board. In other countries men of scien- 
tific attainments were placed upon such 
Boards as this; but, with one or two - 
exceptions, that was not so in this case, 
There were many questions to be dealt 
with—such as preserving fish, re-stock- 
ing rivers, and so on; and he should 
like to know the extent of the powers of 
this Board, and whether the attendance 
of the members was satisfactory ? 

Mr. DUFF said, this Board was 
originaliy appointed on the recommen- 
dation of a Committee over which he 
presided ; and he could, therefore, give 
some slight information respecting it. 
When the Board was first appointed the 
first duty of the Government was to get 
a good man of business as Chairman; 
and Sir Thomas Boyd, who had shown 
considerable business capacity, was se- 
lected. Other requirements were scien- 
tific and general knowledge, and Pro- 
fessor Ewart, and other members of the 
Board, were men of considerable scien- 
tific attainments. With regard to the 
Sheriffs, Sheriff Guthrie Smith, who was 
appointed, took immense interest in all 
the practical local questions which arose 
among the fishermen. The Board was 
only appointed after much consideration; 
and with regard to the hon. Member 
for St. Andrew’s, he believed that hon. 
Member was selected because there was 
nobody else in that part of the country 
to select. As to the duties of the Board, 
they had recently issued a Report which 
contained much valuable information, 
after making considerable - inquiries. 
The Board had not been very long in 
office, it was true; but he thought there 
was a vast deal for them to do, if they 
would apply themselves to it. At the 
present moment, two of the members of 
the Board were in London; and he be- 
lieved the Government had consented to 
give the Board the use of a gunboat 
for making investigations along some 
parts of the coast. Altogether he thought 
the Board had been very useful. 

Generat Sm GEORGE BALFOUR 
regretted that the daties of the Board 
had not been more clearly defined, be- 
cause then hon. Members could come 
down and ascertain whether they had 
performed them or not. 
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Mz. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
afraid this Board was very much of a 
sham, and that the people of Scotland 
were not going to get what they had a 
right to expect. It would have been very 
satisfactory if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Duff) could have given some intimation 
as to the intentions of the Board with re- 
gard to salmon fisheries. They had been 
making inquiries on the East Coast of 
Scotland on various matters which had 
given rise to suspicion on the part of 
the proprietors of the fisheries ; and it 
seemed to many that the attention of 
the Board should be directed to obtain 
information of value and interest to sea- 
men. The Chairman, he thought, ought 
to be able to devote all his time to the 
duties of the Board; but Sir Thomas 
Boyd carried on an extensive publishing 
business; and, although it was very de- 
sirable to have him on the Board, he 
thought it might have been possible to 
get someone who was more acquainted 
with fishing than with printing. He 
was glad that some of the members of 
the Board were in London, and would 
be able to see the Fisheries Exhibition ; 
and he hoped they would learn some- 
thing from that. He further thought 
the appointment of these Commissioners 
without salaries was not satisfactory, 
for they were largely engaged elsewhere, 
and could not be expected to attend the 
meetings of the Board. This was one 
of the Boards which ‘he should hope 
would be taken under the charge of the 
new Minister for Scotland; and he 
looked upon that scheme as likely to be 
of the greatest possible advantage, for 
the present state of the Scotch Boards 
was very unsatisfactory, and he hoped 
they would all be put in a more satis- 
factory condition. 

Mr. DUFF said, in reply to the hon. 
Member, he had to state that the Chair- 
man had £800 a-year. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
aware the Chairman received a salary ; 
but his contention was that it should be 
such a sum as would secure his whole 
time. 

Mr. DUFF said, he had‘ every rea- 
son to believe that the Chairman did 
devote the whole of his time to the 
_ Board. He (Mr. Duff) would remind 
his hon. Friend that when the Board 
was first instituted a great deal of work 
was done. The Board had to be or- 


ganized under the rules and regulations 
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laid down by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners; and it required a considerable 
amount of time and attention, and a 
man of business habits, to do the work. 
It was for that reason that Sir Thomas 
Boyd was elected. As to the salmon 
fisheries, they were added to the other 
fisheries, on the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, the amalgamation being 
effected by the Bill which passed the 
House last Session. Until that Bill 
passed the habit was to have Salmon 
Inspectors employed by the Home Office. 
They were employed, so to speak, by the 
job ; and everyone knew when the Sal- 
mon Inspector was coming down, so that 
there was no obstruction of the weirs, 
and everything was correct. Now, how- 
ever, the Inspectors had been appointed 
as in England and Ireland. They had 
a roving commission to go where they 
liked; but their only power was to en- 
force the present law — they had no 
power to alter it. His hon. Friend need 
not be afraid of the present Board, as 
they had no power to do.anything more 
than enforce the existing law. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he wished to 
make a few observations, in consequence 
of what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay). He 
could not understand the complaints 
made about the Chairman of the Board. 
It was very desirable to have a good 
business man; but the hon. Member had 
said they should have one professionally 
acquainted with the work. He had 
always imagined that the rule in modern 
days was to have a man without profes- 
sional bias. Well, they had one with- 
out professional bias on fishery matters 
at the head of the Board; and in those 
respects he thought Sir Thomas Boyd 
would make a very excellent Chairman. 
They did not have an Admiral at the 
head of the Admiralty, or a General for 
Secretary of State for War. The Secre- 
tary of the Board, who was a ship cap- 
tain, was a man who might be consi- 


‘dered to have biassed views in regard to 


fishery matters; but no such charge 
could be made against the Chairman. 
He protested against what was said by 
the Home Secretary that afternoon— 
that one of the first works of the new 
Minister for Scotland was to endeavour 
to amalgamate these Boards, so as to 
screw money out of them to pay the ex- 
pense of the new Office. If that was 
the object the Government had in view, 
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to pare down expenses at the cost of 
efficiency, he did not think their action 
he be favourably received in Scot- 
land. 

GeneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to say, in justice to Sir Thomas 
Boyd, that he was examined at some 
length before the Harbour Accommo- 
dation Committee, and he was very much 
impressed with him. He was inclined 
to give the new Chairman a fair trial; 
and he hoped the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. Barclay) would wait for 
another year, to see the result of the 
labours of the Fishery Board. He 
should like to know whether the instruc- 
tions issued by the Treasury were to be 
laid before the House ? 

Dr. CAMERON said, he would ask 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Duff) to give 
them some further explanation of his 
statement. He had said that the Ad- 
miralty had placed at the command of 
the Board another gunboat. He saw 
that already the cost of the employment 
of the Vigilant Revenue cutter and the 
Jackal was £3,000—pay of officers and 
crew, and soon. He could assure the 
Committee that in many parts of Scot- 
land there was no hankering for the 
employment of cutters and gunboats in 
this way. What did they want so many 
cutters and gunboats for? 

Mr. DUFF said, the vessels had been 
employed for the purpose of carrying 
out the usual objects. Last year, at the 
request of an hon. Member of the House, 
a vessel was sent down to make a more 
close survey of the coast of Kincardine- 
shire. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member had looked at the chart or 
not; but if he did he would find most 
minute details given with regard to the 
soundings 10 miles out at sea on certain 
parts of the coast; and when they went 
out further they did not know anything 
about them. It was necessary that the 
fishermen should know, as accurately as 
possible, the depth of water ; and unless 
facts of this kind were ascertained it 
was impossible for the Commissioners to 
discharge their functions. In some parts 
the fishermen knew absolutely nothing 
of the soundings within 10 miles of their 
own coast, and that notwithstanding 
that money had been laid out in survey- 
ing coasts and islands at a distance. 
The Admiralty had carried out that 
survey in the interests of the fishermen, 
and he was sure the Scotch Members 


Mr. Buchanan 
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would agree that the work was efficiently 
done, and was very valuable. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had simply 
asked for an explanation. He knew 
that the Jackal had been engaged in 
some operations which were not con- 
nected with the soundings. One of the 
boats had, no doubt, been engaged in 
taking soundings; but it appeared to 
him that the Jackal had been more con- 
nected with the administration of mar- 
tial law than anything else. 

Mr. DUFF said, the vessel had been 
employed for the purpose of scientific 
investigation. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
anxious to see everything done that was 
calculated to advance the interest of the 
fisheries. He did not at all find fault 
with the Board, as he thought there was 
a great field for it. The sea was an al- 
most inexhaustible source of labour and 
food. It contained an enormous amount 
of wealth; but he might almost say it 
was allowed to go to waste. He should 
like to see the Government give greater 
encouragement to this industry of fish- 
ing ; because, at present, not only was 
the fish lost, and the people deprived of 
this kind of food which they very much 
wanted, but a means of employment was 
denied to the people who were very 
much in need of profitable work. He 
believed there were many acres of sea 
which were as wealthy as acres of land. 
Why did they not develop the fishing in- 
dustry—why did they not take as much 
care of this marine industry as they did 
of the land industries, and send down 
Inspectors to the fisheries, just as they 
sent Inspectors to cotton mills? Here 
was an industry which had been very 
much neglected. What they had seen 
and heard during the last month or two, 
in regard to fishing and fisheries, ought 
to have had the effect of opening their 
eyes and ears. They heard the cottiers 
calling out for small patches of Jand, in 
order to enable them to live—they saw 

eople struggling almost in vain for 4 
Fivelihood on shore; why not enable 
these people to obtain a living at the 
fisheries? Here was a great mine of 
wealth where these poor people could 
earn something. The Fisheries Board in 
Scotland was not a sham Board, and it 
was not a bad one; he was acquainted 
with some of the men who composed 
it. One of them he knew was a book- 
seller; some of them may have bceu 
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soldiers, and some City men; but he 
should not find fault with them for that 
reason, because their businesses had, no 
doubt, given them an aptitude for deal- 
ing with the questions which would come 
before the Board. He trusted the Go- 
yernment would see the necessity of 
doing what they could to encourage the 
fishing industry. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he might be 
allowed. to assure the Committee that 
Sir Thomas Boyd did devote his whole 
time exclusively to public business. The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Bar- 
clay) might rest satisfied that no man 
who had performed the duties of Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, as his friend Sir 
Thomas Boyd had done for some years, 
could possibly give such attention to 
his own business as would not interfere 
with his attention to his public duties. 
He felt sure that Sir Thomas Boyd, who 
was bred as a business man—and he did 
not care to what business—had know- 
ledge and ability which might be of 
great advantage in the development of 
the fisheries of Scotland. There might 
be persons possessing more scientific 
knowledge than Sir Thomas Boyd; but 
he (Mr. Ramsay) had no doubt that 
since Sir Thomas Boyd had accepted 
that Office he had acquired a great deal 
of information which would be of use to 
him hereafter. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not think that his hon. Friend (Mr. Duff) 
had answered the most important ques- 
tion that had been raised—namely, what 
was the object of the Fishery Board with 
regard to the salmondisheries? The hon. 
Member must be aware of the meetings 
of the proprietors of sea fishings which 
had been taking place in consequence of 
certain action on the part of the Board. 
He did not suppose the Chairman of the 
Board was responsible for the action to 
which he referred; but it was plain, 
from what had taken place, that what 
they had done had not given universal 
satisfaction, and particularly that it failed 
to satisfy the fishery proprietors on the 
East Coast, amongst whom there had 
been a great deal of excitement. When 
the Board was appointed there was a 
suspicion that it was instituted for the 
purpose of enabling the proprietors of 
the upper parts of the rivers, or rather 
the proprietors of salmon’ fishings in 
the upper parts of the rivers, to get a 
larger amount of satisfactory fishing 
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than they had heretofore done. He sup- 
posed the hon. Member for Edinb 4 
(Mr, Buchanan) hinted at that when he 
said the present Chairman was a man 
of impartiality, who would hold an even 
balance between the upper proprietors 
and the lower proprietors. He (Mr. 
Barclay) took it that Sir Thomas Boyd 
would be as well able to do that as 
anyone else; but, as the hon. Member 
(Mr. Duff) knew perfectly well, con- 
siderable anxiety had been occasioned 
in Scotland about this question, and it 
would-appear to him that this would be 
a favourable opportunity for giving an 
explanation. Hon. Members had been 
very ready to defend the Chairman of 
the Board; but he would remind the 
Committee that he (Mr. Barclay) had 
never attacked him. If it were ueces- 
sary that an exclusively business man 
should be at the head of the Board, he 
was quite ready to admit that the pre- 
sent Chairman was as good a man as 
could be found for the Office. He 
thought that someone with a practical 
experience of fishery matters might have 
been found to preside over the Board. 
There were a great many technical ques- 
tions involved in the work of the Board, 
such as the branding and curing of 
herrings ; and it was obvious, therefore, 
that a practical man would have a great 
many advantages over a non-practical 
man in discharging the functions of the 
head of the Board. It seemed to him a 
very strong remark to say that no one 
could be found more adapted to this 
work than Sir Thomas Boyd. He was 
fully aware that this gentleman had not 
asked for the post, but had been desired 
to accept it; and he (Mr. Barclay) did 
not wish to say a word against him. 
The remarks of some hon. Members, 
therefore, were uncalled for. Probably 
the hon. Member (Mr. Duff) would give 
him the information he asked for with 
regard to the salmon fishings, in order 
to allay the anxiety that existed upon 
the matter. 

Mr. DUFF said, that, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire, he had to 
say that when Mr. Archibald Young was 
appointed Inspector of Salmon Fisheries 
he was requested by the Board to go 
down and make a Report, and in order 
to furnish that Report complete he was 
obliged to make very careful investiga- 
tions. He had certain powers given to 
him by the Board. He (Mr. Duff) had 
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not himself seen the Report; but he 
thought it very likely that the new 
Board on assuming office made a com- 
plete and searching investigation as to 
whether the existing law was carried 
out or not. As he had already stated, 
neither Mr. Young nor the Board had 
any power to interfere with the rights of 
the upper and lower proprietors. The 
hon. Member need be under no appre- 
hension on that score, because he had 
been long enough a Member of the 
House to know that nothing had been 
more keenly contested than the Salmon 
Bill. The hon. Member need be under 
no apprehension as to the interests of 
the sea fisheries, because nothing could 
be done without an Act of Parliament. 
The only object Mr. Young had in going 
down was to make an inspection, and 
supply the information which he wanted 
to enable him to make his Report. He 
’ believed that Mr. Young’s Report would 
soon be issued, and he was sure it would 
be found very interesting, and that by 
its aid his hon. Friend would be able 
to judge of the relative interests of the 
upper and lower proprietors. With re- 


gard to what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member for Kincardineshire 
(General Sir George Balfour), it was not, 


he believed, the intention of the Home 
Office to give any definite instructions 
to the Fishery Board. The Board was 
appointed with general references, and 
it had instituted inquiries, and made a 
‘very exhaustive and general Report, 
which he had no doubt his hon. and 
gallant Friend had seen. It was quite 
possible that it would be necessary very 
soon to have further legislation on fishery 
matters, and to give the Board further 
powers ; and the Board pointed out, in 
their Report, what those powers ought 
to be. He thought it would be better 
to wait for further legislation before 
they took any step with regard to this 
Board. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he should 
like his hon. Friend to say what the 
Board had done with the object of 
establishing telegraphic communication 
between the mainland and the Islands 
of Scotland, to which purpose they had 
power to divide £1,000. A consider- 
able amount of interest was taken on 
this subject, particularly so far as the 
Hebrides were concerned ; and he should, 


therefore, like to know what was to be 


done in the matter ? 
Ur, Duff 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. DUFF regretted his inability to 
give his hon. Friend any detailed and 
definite information on the subject ; but, 
so far as his memory served him, £1,000 
had been set aside for the purpose of 
increasing telegraphic communication on 
the West Coast. He could assure the 
hon. Member that he was well aware 
of the immense importance of tele- 
graphic communication, more especially 
on the West Coast, and that was a 
subject that was engaging the attention 
of the Board. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY desired to 
know what telegraphic communication 
had been established with the £1,000 
which the Board had at their disposal? 
Now was the time for the Government 
to give information as to what had been 
done during the current year. The fish- 
ing was about to commence; and this 
was a time when telegraphic communi- 
cation would be most useful. If the 
work was to be done this year, now was 
the best time to carry it out. 

Mr. DUFF said, he would communi- 
cate with the Postmaster General on 
this matter. He was not acquainted 
with all the details; but he would ask 
the Postmaster General. He knew tliat 
the Fishery Board were exerting them- 
selves to establish communication. After 
making inquiry, he would communicate 
with his hon. Friend. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that this difficulty 
about the communication arose from the 
fact that a guarantee was required from 
parties locally interested, in order to in- 


duce the Post Office authorities to sanc- ° 


tion the establishntent of communication 
where the Department was afraid that the 
receipts might not meet the cost of the 
work. He thought it was a reproach to 
the Post Office that this guarantee 
should be required. The object of the 
Post Office was to make the Postal and 
Telegraph Service available for the 
whole Kingdom. It was available in 
most parts, but not in isolated places 
like Long Island, Barra, and Benbe- 
cula, telegraphic communication with 
which had been refused. He believed 
that it must be with reference to the 
supply of postal and telegraphic com- 
munication with this part of the coast, 
where fishing was carried on so exten- 
sively, that this grant was given, and 
he thought wisely given, to the Fishery 
Board. When they were making such 
a large profit out of the Postal Depart- 
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ment, he thought it was only right that 
Postal and Telegraph Service for all 
parts of the Kingdom should be pro- 
vided, even though small portions of 
the Service might not be profitable. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,244, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in Scot- 
land.”’ 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he rose to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice in connection with this Vote; 
and he would explain to the Committee, 
as shortly as he could, the ground on 
which he proposed to take that course. 
He recognized, in the fullest degree, the 
duty of Parliament and the Government 
to provide for the care and proper cus- 
tody, and the humane treatment of the 
insane; and the question was not at all 
as to that, but how the duty, which he 
recognized, was to be best discharged. 
He considered that the House of Com- 
mons was only acting with due regard 
to its highest purpose when it sought to 
ascertain, by investigation into the man- 
agement of these Boards which were 
entrusted with the fulfilment of these 
duties, how those duties were dis- 
charged with due regard to economy as 
well as efficiency. He had, on a pre- 
vious occasion, undertaken to bring be- 
fore the attention of Parliament the 
expense of this Board, and he was now 
present to fulfil that promise. .There 
was an increasing feeling in Scotland 
that the continued existence of this 
Board, at all events upon its present 
scale, and with its present persistence 
in wasteful expenditure, could not be 
justified, and that the duties which were 
at present administered by it should de- 
volve upon another Board—namely, the 
Board of Supervision for the relief of the 

oor in Scotland, which was also the 

oard of Health, and which discharged 
the duties in connection with vaccina- 
tion. The Board of Supervision had 
the control of every oné of the Parochial 
Boards in Scotland, under which Boards 
the paupers were placed. These pauper 
lunatics, he should be able presently to 
show, were no less than five-sixths and 
upwards of the whole lunatics of Scot- 
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land. The feeling of Scotland had been 
exp in several important Petitions, 
which, he thought, were entitled to the 
consideration of that House. Before he 
asked the Committee to look at the ques- 
tion of cost, and at the extent of what 
had been done by the Lunacy Board, 
he would just briefly remind the Com- 
mittee that the body was created in 
1857 by an Act passed in that year. It 
was created in order to provide for the 
care and treatment of lunatics, and for 
the providing, maintaining, and regula- 
tion of lunatic asylums. The Board was 
not created as a permanent one, but 
only temporarily. The object was—in 
fact, it was expressly provided in the 
Act—that the Board should exist for 
five years, and at the expiration of that 
time the two paid Commissioners were 
to become Inspectors General in Lunacy 
for Scotland, subject to the orders of the 
Home Secretary. Then, astothe expenses, 
the salaries of the staff alone amounted 
to £4,950. There was a Senior Commis- 
sioner with £1,100, a Junior Commis- 
sioner with £1,000, a Senior Deputy 
Commissioner with £600, and a Junior 
Deputy Commissioner with £500. All 
these were medical men; whereas in. 
England there were only three Medical 
Commissioners attached to the Lunacy 
Board, the other three members of the 
English Commission being legal mem- 
bers. The travelling expenses of the 
Scotch Commission were £1,050, only 
£100 less than those of the Board of 
Supervision, with its far larger work. 
The travelling expenses of the English 
Board were only £1,860, though the 
whole lunatics of Scotland numbered 
only 10,300, while there were in Eng- 
land 75,000 lunatics, being more than 
seven times more, and the amount and 
complexity of the work of the English 
Commission appeared to be at least as 
great in proportion. He would men- 
tion a comparatively small item in the 
expense of the Scotch Commission which 
would serve as an illustration of the 
tendency of all such Boards to become 
encrusted with sinecures. They found 
in the Estimate for the Lunacy Com- 
mission fees to counsel £70, and fees to 
medical men £30. The same sums had 
appeared for some years past, being ap- 
parently paid to the same persons. He 
desired to know whether any work was 
done at all for these payments, or whe- 
ther the payments were not, as they 
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seemed, sinecures? He did not appre- 
hend that the Commission had any suits 
in Court, or had to obtain any opinions 
from counsel; and it must be remem- 
bered that on the Commission itself 
there were eminent lawyers. With 
regard to the medical men to whom 
those fees were paid, it passed the 
‘bounds of one’s imagination to con- 
ceive what could be required from them 
by a Commission on which there were 
already no fewer than four medical 
members. It was a fair matter for in- 
quiry whether the cost of this Commis- 
sion was not wasteful, looking at the 
work done. The total number of luna- 
tics in Scotland was 10,293, and of 
these no fewer than 8,655, or five-sixths, 
were paupers. These were maintained 
by rates which were raised by the Paro- 
chial Boards. It would thus be seen 
that the Board of Supervision, which 
had the control of the Parochial Boards 
in Scotland, was already largely con- 
cerned in the management of pauper 
lunatics. The private patients—namely, 
those not paid out of the rates, num- 
bered only 1,638. Therefore, of the total 
number of insane—about 10,300—there 
. were no fewer than 8,600 paupers, and of 
these 7,000 were confined either in pub- 
lic or parochial asylums, or in lunatic 
wards of poorhouses ; and he wished to 
notice the fact, because those patients 
who were chiefly in the public asylums 
included all the cases of dangerous and 
severe mania. There were 5,000 of these 
pauper lunatics in the public asylums. 
Those who were acquainted with the 
admirable management of those asylums 
in Scotland knew that the labours of the 
Lunacy Commission in respect of them 
were almost nothing. These public in- 
stitutions were all under the control, in 
the first place, of a Board of Manage- 
ment; then under the control of a 
Sheriff, who was bound to visit and 
report upon them, and also under the 
control of properly educated and skilled 
medical men. In the parochial asylums 
there were 1,350 pauper lunatics, and 
in the lunatic wards of poorhouses 718, 
most of these being incurable and in- 
offensive. The Lunacy Commissioners 
themselves, in their Report, gave these 
institutions also the very highest cha- 
racter. It was beyond all doubt that 
the pauper lunatics in Scotland were 
properly attended to, and that the duty 
of visiting them was really of a routine 


Mr. Webster 
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kind. In looking to his proposal that 
the functions which at present attached 
to this Commission should be transferred 
to the Board of Supervision, he asked 
the Committee to notice that the parochial 
asylums and the poorhouses referred to 
were already under the charge of the 
Parochial Boards ;- and with regard to 
the poorhouses it might also be ob- 
served that it was the business of the 
Board of Supervision to send their In- 
spectors to visit them regularly, so that 
in their case there was a double inspec- 
tion. In his opinion, there was no diffi- 
culty whatever in the Board of Super- 
vision inspecting the lunacy wards in 
the poorhouses, and thus save the un- 
necessary process of a double inspection. 
The third-class of pauper lunatics, mostly 
harmless and imbecile, were those re- 
siding with relatives and others in pri- 
vate houses, and they numbered 1,568. 
He contended there was nothing to pre- 
vent the Board of Supervision visiting 
the private as well as the public patients. 
With regard to the high character of the 
treatment and management of patients 
in lunatic asylums, he might quote the 
words of the Lunacy Commissioners 
themselves. The Lunacy Board had to 
certify, with reference to the grant in 
aid, that the patients were necessarily 
detained and properly cared for; and 
they said— 

“In granting these certificates when they 
relate to pauper lunatics in asylums, the Board 
must necessarily rely almost entirely on the 
views of the Medical Superintendents of the 
asylums.”’ 


That was just what was done. It seemed 
to him that after the first few years of 
the life of the Board the duties became 
routine and easy, and in no degree what- 
ever required the continued existence of 
such a costly Board. ‘There was no 
good, but rather evil, done by the exist- 
ence of two Boards; and he contended 
that so nearly connected were the func- 
tions of the one with those of the other, 
that they necessarily worked in the same 
field, and that one would suffice. It 
would, no doubt, be necessary that there 
should be annexed to the Board of Super- 
vision one, or perhaps two, of the Medi- 
cal Commissioners on the present Board 
of Lunacy. If that were done, he be- 
lieved the whole work would be better 
carried out than under the present ar- 
rangement, and a wasteful expenditure 
would be avoided. With regard to the 
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private patients, there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever. Even of these patients, 
who were not paid for out of the rates, 
no fewer than 1,404 were in Royal, dis- 
trict, and private asylums, and 118 were 
children attending imbecile training 
schools, while only 116 resided in private 
dwellings. As to these patients in pri- 
vate houses, it was not required by the 
Statute that all of them should be under 
the supervision of the Commission. 
Surely it could not be said that that 
small number of patients, who were not 
paupers, justified the continuance of the 
present Board. In case it should be said 
that the functions which he proposed to 
attach to the Board of Supervision were 
foreign to their business, he would point 
out that in 1863 all] the duties connected 
with vaccination in Scotland were com- 
mitted to this Board ; and since 1867 the 
important and difficult duties of mat- 
ters of public health had been also 
handed over to the Board, which was 
now the Board of Health, and which 
had medical officers for each. This 
domain of lunacy had been already 
marked out for the Board of Super- 
vision, the grant in aid of pauper 
lunatics having been entrusted to its 
charge. The more the matter was con- 
sidered, the more it would be seen that 
the additional duty of taking charge of 
the lunatics in Scotland would be no- 
thing foreign to its functions. Such an 
arrangement as he had shown would 
save needless and harmful expense, and 
would prevent two sets of Boards clash- 
ing in the same field. He would move 
to reduce the Vote by £2,800. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,444, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in Scotland.” 
—(Mr. Webster.) | 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought it 
unfortunate that his hon. Friend who 
preceded him had been led into error in 
the remarks which he had addressed to 
the Committee by want of knowledge of 
the facts. He instituted a comparison 
between the cost of the Lunacy Board 
in Scotland and the Lunacy Commis- 
sion in England; but he forgot that 
the state of the Lunacy Laws in the two 
countries was radically different. The 
cost of maintaining lunatics in private 
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dwellings in England did not come 
within the control of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners; but in Scotland the whole 
charge of all classes of lunatics was 
under the exclusive control of the Lu- 
nacy Board; and, therefore, he thought 
it might be said that, taking the whole 
of the circumstances into consideration, 
the cost was less in Scotland than in 
England, while the management of the 
asylums was equally efficient. There- 
fore it was that he did not know why 
his hon. Friend had taken up this matter 
in the particular way which he had 
adopted. This subject had been very 
fully examined by Select Committees in 
1869 and 1870; and valuable evidence 
was given in support of the view which 
he was now expressing by the late 
Chairman of the Board of Supervision, 
and also by the present Chairman (Sir 
John M‘Neill). He did not think it 
would be possible, to promote economy, 
or advisable, on any ground, to merge 
the Board of Lunacy in the Board of 
Supervision. He did not, therefore, 
think it necessary to take up much time 
in dealing with the matter ; but he would 
call attention to one fact which he 
thought might explain one of the state- 
ments which his hon. Friend had made 
in reference to this business, and would 
show why the people in the district 
which he represented felt more strongly 
the action of the Board of Lunacy in 
reference to it than those in any other 
part of Scotland. There was a larger 
proportion of the lunatics largely paid 
for by the State resident in the lunatic 
wards of poorhouses in the county of 
Aberdeen than in any other county ; and, 
especially in the City of Aberdeen, the 
proportion of pauper lunatics resident 
in the poorhouse was greater than in 
any other part of Scotland. It was, 
therefore, possible—indeed, it must be 
— that the charge for lunatics there 
compared unduly with the other local 
charges in the taxation. The number of 
pauper lunatics generally was also much 
greater in Aberdeen than in any other 
part of Scotland. As an illustration of 
this, he might mention that the Bana 
centage of pauper lunatics in Aberdeen 


was 32, as against 10 in Mid Lothian. 
It was not unnatural, therefore, that the 
seenpamene would wish to so manage the 


whole system as that they would get 
the largest possible proportion of the 
expense from the State and pay the 
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smallest amount themselves. He hoped 
that his hon. Friend would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK said, 
that, in his view, the argument of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Web- 
ster) did not warrant the statement which 
he had made; because everyone who 
was acquainted with the working of the 
Lunacy Laws in Scotland must know 
that the result fully justified the expen- 
diture of the money which was laid 
out. His hon. Friend made, or at- 
tempted to make, a great point out of 
the fact that the travelling expenses 
of the Lunacy Board were greater than 
those of the Board of Supervision; but 
he overlooked the fact that the work of 
the two bodies was of a very different 
character, and that the expenses of the 
Lunacy Board must, of necessity, be 
much the heavier of the two.. He could 
not agree with his hon. Friend in saying 
that two Boards would not be better 
than one in dealing with matters so dis- 
similar; and he hoped it would not be 
thought necessary to ask the Committee 
to go to a Division. The expenditure 
was one upon a matter of the highest 
national importance, and was, therefore, 
in his view, so far justifiable as that it 
ought to receive the sanction of the 
Committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, this question 
had been argued by his hon. Friend on 
the ground of cost, and on the ground 
of efficiency. Now, there could be no 
doubt that the Scottish system, al- 
though a costly one, was an efficient 
one. With regard to expense, it came 
to this—that the cost might be reduced 
by giving up the system of boarding out 
pauper lunatics; but the system itself 
was undoubtedly known as the most 
efficient lunacy administration in exist- 
ence ; and if any attempt were made to 
re-model the lunacy system in Eng- 
land, he hoped it would be in the 
direction of assimilating it to the Scot- 
tish system, and not vice versd. His 
hon. Friend also argued that, because 
Parliament had entrusted certain powers 
to the Board of Supervision, they would 
be justified in amalgamating that Board 
with the Board of Lunacy. He thought 
his hon. Friend had answered his own 


arguments, in so far as the question of 


grants in aid were concerned. There 
had been a most thorough examination 
by the Board of Lunacy into the opera- 


Mr, Ramsay 
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tion of the grant in aid of pauper luna- 
tics paid out of Imperial funds. The 
last Report of the Board of Lunacy 
showed a most unsatisfactory result— 
namely, that there was only relief of 
local taxation to the amount of 6s. for 
every pound contributed by the Con- 
solidated Fund; and if the present rate 
of increase in the cost of pauper lunacy 
continued, in six years’ time there would 
be a pound added to local taxation for 
every pound contributed from Imperial 
funds. The maintenance of private 
lunatics in the public asylums of Scot- 
land really made them going concerns; 
and he would ask those who wished to 
amalgamate the Board of Lunacy with 
the Board of Supervision whether they 
were prepared to hand over also the 
inspection of private lunatics to the 
Poor Law authorities ? He did not think 
the public would agree to that. The 
kernel of the whole question was, that 
the duties which the two Boards in 
question had to discharge were logically 
distinct, the duties of the one being 
medical, and those of the other being 
economical. The Board of Supervision 
had to administer funds in relief of the 
poor in the most economieal way con- 
sistent with the existing law; the ob- 
ject of the Board of Lunacy was to 
endeavour to secure proper treatment 
for those who suffered from an un- 
happy malady. It seemed to him that 
thosé who stood in need of most care 
were the private lunatics of limited 
means in asylums. For these reasons, he 
considered that a case for amalgama- 
tion had not been made out. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner) said, he 
would not take up the time of the Com- 
mittee by discussing the merits of the 
proposal of his hon. Friend, but would 
simply suggest that the purpose of his 
hon. Friend, in making this Motion, had 
been served by the interesting discussion 
which had taken place. No doubt a 
great deal could be said on both sides 
of this question; many plausible rea- 
sons could be given for the amalgama- 
tion of the two Boards, and as many 
could, doubtless, be urged against it. 
But there was one matter, in his opi- 
nion, conclusive of the propriety of not 
pressing this Motion to a Division— 
namely, that there was before the House 
a Bill dealing with Local Government in 
Scotland, and if that Bill passed, and 4 
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Board were constituted, the question of 
the amalgamation or consolidation of 
the two Boards would probably be con- 
sidered, so as to secure efficiency on the 
one hand and. increased economy on the 
other. For this reason, he trusted the 
Committee would allow the Vote to be 
taken without further discussion. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, if, as he 
had understood the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) to say, the 
Board of Lunacy was a marvel of cheap- 
ness—[Mr. Bucnanan: I said it was 
expensive. |—there was less reason why 
any investigation should be instituted 
with reference to the officials- whom the 
Local Government Board might name. 
His own belief was that the manage- 
ment of the Board was most careful and 
economical, a fact that had been clearly 
brought out before the Camperdown 
Commission appointed some years ago 
in the expectation that an exactly oppo- 
site result would be shown. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the excessive expenses charged in con- 
nection with the preliminaries to the 
detention of criminal lunatics. Some 
time ago he had asked a Question in 
that House with reference to the treat- 
ment of a man who, in a fit of tempo- 
rary insanity, had done an act for which 
he was arrested and fined £15, and who 
was afterwards sent to a lunatic asylum. 
He was in position to state to the Com- 
mittee that the fees exacted by the 
authorities in connection with that arrest 
amounted to twice the sum which the 
man was fined. In the case of another 
person, who had taken a whip out of a 
eart, and who, being of unsound mind, 
was also sent tou an asylum, there was a 
charge against him of £76, which the 
taxing master afterwards reduced to 
£26, and which again was further re- 
duced on appeal to the Sheriff. It 
seemed to him to be very hard that a 
man who recovered from the malady of 
lunacy should find himself ruined by 
the expenses heaped upon him by the 
authorities. He trusted that the Soli- 
citor General for Scotland would con- 
sider this matter, in order to see if some- 
thing could not be done, by communi- 
cation with the Lunacy Commissioners, 
in behalf of these unfortunates. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that, notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic description 
given: by some Scotch Members of the 
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Scotch lunacy system as the most effec- 
tive in Europe, he regarded it as unduly 
ny ene and wasteful. There appeared 
to him nothing to ee the extraordi- 
nary charge for salaries and travelling 
expenses, as compared with the corre- 
sponding expenses of the English Oom- 
mission; and he trusted that when a 
vacancy occurred Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would seriously consider whether © 
it was advisable that it should be filled 
up. Trusting to the assurance given by 
the Solicitor General for Scotland, and 
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‘seeing that the end he had in view had 


been, to a certain extent, gained by the 
discussion that had taken place, he would 
not put the Committee to the trouble of 
a Division. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £5,521, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had some 
time ago asked a Question of the Lord 
Advocate as to the fact that only one 
volume of the Report of the Scotch Census 
had been published. On that occasion 
his right hon. and learned Friend replied 
that the concluding volume would pro- 
bably be completed by the end of July; 
but, notwithstanding that expectation, 
the volume in question had not made its 
appearance. He understood hisright hon. 
and learned Friend to say that the delay 
was in some respect due to the fact that the 
Office would not accommodate a larger 
Staff; but that he could not regard as a 
good defence, and he trusted that the 
complete Report would be forthcoming 
without further delay. He pointed out 
that, whereas the Estimates contained an 
account in detail of the cost of the Eng- 
lish and Irish Census, they gave no such 
account on the Scotch side. The total ex- 
pense of the Census for England, Wales, 
and Ireland, was at the rate of £1 for 
every 200 persons enumerated ; whereas 
in Scotland it was only £1 for every 501 
persons enumerated. The Scotch Census 
was conducted much more cheaply ; but 
it was evident that that cheapness was 
obtained at the sacrifice of speed in the 
completion of the work. He asked, 
with a view to the matter being con- 
sidered before the next Census period 
came round, whether the Government 
would lay upon the Table of the House 
a Return showing the cost of each Cen- 
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sus, the time in which it was completed, 
and. the staff engaged thereon? He 
hoped that the Reports of the Census of 


1891 would be completed more nearly 


at the same time for each of the Three 
' Kingdoms. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
SCOTLAND (Mr. AsuHer) said, he 
would inquire as to the delay in the 
publication of the remaining statistics, 
which he believed had been caused by 
the illness and death of Dr. Robertson, 
who took an active part in their com- 
pilation. 

Gznrerat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained of the absence of details in 
the Vote. The slovenly way in which 
the account was stated rendered useful 
criticism impossible ; it was nothing less 
than a waste of time to attempt to un- 
ravel the Estimate. He asked the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
for information as to the difference be- 
tween the Estimate of this year and that 
of 1881-2? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
prepared to go back, upon so short a 
notice, to the accounts of two years ago ; 
but he would inquire into the difference 
pointed out by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. In reply to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan), he saw no objection to 
placing the Return asked for upon the 

able of the House. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
reminded the Secretary to the Treasury 
that the matter he had referred to— 
namely, the unsatisfactory way in which 
the Estimate was made up—was no new 
subject of complaint. He had, over and 
over again, called attention to the want 
of the necessary detail in the statement 
of the Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £22,143, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Supervision for Relief of 
the Poor, and for Public Health, Scot- 
land. 

Dr. CAMERON said, when the Eng- 
lish Vaccination Estimate was before the 
Committee he had pointed out that the 
pay of the public vaccinators in England 
and Scotland was disproportionate. On 
that occasion the President of the Local 
Government Board had promised that 
the matter should be looked into, and 
that something should be done in the 
-direction of equalizing the remuneration 


Mr. Buchanan 
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of the officers in question as between the 
two countries. Ge believed the pro- 
posal was to effect that equalization by 
cutting down the pay; but he did not 
think it could be done in that way so 
far as Scotland was concerned. A large 
amount of vaccination was done in Glas- 
gow, for instance; but he understood 
that in that city the public vaccinator 
got no fees at all ; he was obliged to take 
whatever remuneration he received from 
the sale of lymph. There could be no 
doubt that vaccination was efficiently 
carried out in Scotland; but he did not 
approve the system of remuneration, 
which was, so to speak, gratuitous ; and, 
therefore, he trusted that steps would 
be taken to introduce equality into this 
matter of payment to public vaccinators. 
He observed in the Estimate a charge of 
£100 for lymph. As the President of 
the Local Government Board was aware, 
a station had been recently established 
in London for vaccination direct from 
the calf; and it was, he believed, work- 
ing very successfully. The system ob- 
viated the objection which many persons 
entertained to the general system, and, 
at the same time, resulted in a better 
form of vaccination. He suggested that, 
in fairness, the same system should be 
extended to the other parts of the King- 
dom. The cost of the arrangement 
would be not more than £100 in each 
case; and he ventured to say that the 
benefit resulting from a fresh supply of 
lymph would be very great. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked for an explanation of the fact that 
the Vote was very much larger this year 
than last. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the increase 
was due to the increased amount of 
medical relief given. With regard to 
the mode of remunerating the public 
vaccination officers, he confessed that 
the hon. Member for Glasgow had 
pointed out an anomaly which it was 
not easy for him to explain without in- 
quiry, and he would take care that the 
matter should be looked into. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that in many of 
the cases to which ‘he had referred there 
was no payment at all; the system of 
paying fees for vaccination, as it existed, 
was a bad system, and should be put an 
end to. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the hon. 
Member the Secretary to the Treasury 
did not seem to be aware of the fact that 
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the whole of the Poor Law system in 
Scotland was far less highly organized 
than it was in England. It would be 
impossible for many of the arrange- 
ments for the relief of the poor in Scot- 
land to be assimilated to those of Eng- 
land, unless the Scotch people were 
minded to submit to a very exhaustive 
revision of their system ; and to that, as 
yet, they had never shown a disposition 
to agree. He did not understand how 
the Local Government Board, to which 
the hon. Gentleman had just now re- 
ferred, could make any difference, unless 
the system was on the same plan as the 
system of this country. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the fees might 
be modified, if not abolished. There 
were not only extraordinary fees in Scot- 
land, but in some cases no fees at all; 
and as to the system generally pursued in 
many towns—in Glasgow, for instance— 
avery large proportion of the vaccina- 
tion was done, not by the medical offi- 
cers, but by the medical officer appointed 
by the Faculty of Surgeons, and the me- 
dical officer appointed by the Infirmary, 
and soon. There was a great deal of 
work done, and a number of certificates 
given. He thought the matter should 


be recognized as one of public medicine, 
and should be paid for as such, if not by 
premiums, at all events by some fair 
salary. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass ITI.—Law anv Jvusticx. 


(8.) £49,006, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges. 


An hon. Memser (to The Cuarrman) : 
Go on, goon ! Put the Vote. 


Mr. WARTON said, he did not know 
who said ‘‘Go on;” but it seemed to 
him to be a very improper observation. 
It was certainly not the way to do Busi- 
ness to cry out ‘‘Go on ”’—if it was the 
Attorney General who had made use of 
the observation, all he could say was 
that he was sorry for him. There were 
a great number of things connected 
with the Department that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had to do with that 
should be mentioned, and with regard 
to which it would be extremely unde- 
sirable to’ “‘ go on”? without discussion. 
He (Mr. Warton) wished to mention 
some of these matters without “ going 
on” any more than appeared to him to 
be necessary. One item under this head- 
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ing was very peculiar—namely, that in 
regard to the intervention of the Queen’s 
Proctor in divorce cases—in cases in 
which husbands and wives sought to get 
rid of each other in that most abomin- 
able Court, the Court of Divorce. What 
was called ‘‘the intervention of the 
Queen’s Proctor” was necessary, it 
seemed, in cases which were too gross 
even to be tolerated by those who up- 
held this abominable institution. When 
it was an evident case of collusion the 
Queen’s Proctor intervened, and he was 
sorry to say that that intervention led to 
great expense. As the Committee would 
see, the cost of the “‘ intervention of the 
Queen’s Proctor’? during the year had 
been £1,700; but the actual costs which 
had been awarded in the case of these 
interventions had only been £200. Now, 
it seemed to him (Mr. Warton) that if it 
was necessary for ‘‘ the Queen’s Proctor 
to intervene ” there should be something 
more than £200 received to cover his 
expenses. £1,700 was a large sum to 
spend on matters of this kind, and £200 
was certainly a very insignificant amount 
to be received on the other side. It ap- 
peared to him that there ought to be 
some explanation given of this item; 
and he really did trust that hon. Mem- 
bers would take greater interest in the 
expenditure of public money, than, by 
cries of “ go on,” to endeavour to rush 
through such Business as rapidly as 
possible. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was about 
to make some serious charge against the 
Estimates in this particular ; but, - 4 
parently, the only suggestion he made 
was that £1,700 was too large a sum to 
be paid to the Queen’s Proctor forall the 
inquiries he had to institute. He (the 
Attorney General) might point out that 
the sum in regard to the intervention of 
the Queen’s Proctor had been very 
largely reduced of late. The Office was 
now most economically conducted, as 
hon. Members would understand when 
he stated that the Vote some time ago 
was between £4,000 and £5,000. The 
item in the Estimates was rendered 
necessary by the fact that the Queen’s 
Proctor had to investigate circumstances 
and make inquiries of a very difficult 
and delicate nature, in regard to which 
it was very often impossible to charge 
the parties with costs. Since the Office 
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of Queen’s Proctor, as a separate Office, 
had been abolished, the functions had 
been discharged with great economy. 
He believed he was correct in his state- 
ment as to what the Vote used to amount 
to; but, at any rate, his opinion was the 
sum had been reduced to a minimum. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £2,427, to complete the sum for 
the Public Prosecutor’s Office. 


Mr. GORST said, he did not propose 
to proceed with the Motion of which he 
had given Notice on this Vote, because 
he understood that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion 
that some change was necessary in this 
Office of Public Prosecutor, and had 
appointed a Departmental Committee, 
which was now sitting, for the purpose 
of considering what the new arrange- 
ment should be. At such a period it 
would, of course, be extremely incon- 
venient to attempt to criticize the ar- 
rangement made by the Government ; 
and it: would therefore, perhaps, be 
better, on the whole, that the House 
should wait until Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had come to some definite con- 
clusion, and made some definite proposal 
to the House with regard to this Office. 
At the outset, he would observe that 
what he was about to say referred only 
to this Kingdom, and had no reference 
to either Scotland or Ireland. Well, 
this country was almost the only civilized 
country in the world in which such an 
unsatisfactory arrangement was made 
for the public prosecution of an offender. 
In every civilized country in Europe, 
including Scotland and Ireland, it was 
recognized as a part of the duty of a 
Government to see that persons who 
broke the laws of the land were prose- 
cuted and brought to justice for their 
offences. In England alone, of all the 
civilized countries, the prosecution of 
offenders was left to haphazard—to some 
person interested in the case, or to some- 
one choosing to incur all the’ cost and 
trouble of setting the law in motion; 
and it was only in sensational cases that 
the Government appeared to consider 
it to be their duty to interfere. He en- 
tertained the idea—and he thought the 
Committee would probably agree with 
him—that it was one of the most im- 
portant duties of a Government to make 
some provision for the prosecution of 
people who broke the laws, so as to in. 


The Attorney General 
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sure their being punished ; and he did 
not think that any proposition that the 
Government might make would satisfy 
the reasonable demands of the country, 
unless some authority were given that 
this end should be attained in England. 
The system which at present prevailed 
in this country had the merit, no doubt, 
of economy. There was no place in 
which so little was spent by the State in 
vindicating the observance of the law; 
and, so far as cheapness was concerned, 
he could congratulate the Government on 
having such a very economical system; but 
cheapness did not always mean economy. 
The system practised in England was, 
in reality, a great deal less economical 
than more costly, but more effective, 
systems that obtained in other nations 
of the Continent, and in the Sister King- 
doms of Scotland and Ireland. But he 
would not waste the time of the Com- 
mittee at this period of the Session by 
discussing the Vote at any great length. 
He would content himself by merely 
drawing attention to the subject, and 
would reserve what he wished to say on 
the matter until next year, when the 
Government would have some definite 
scheme to propose. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he was glad that the Government had 
appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into this matter. When the 
Public Prosecutor was first appointed, 
in 1875, by the late Government—one of 
the first acts they did, the matter having 
been fully discussed by themselves and 
the Government who preceded them in 
Office—the late Lord Chief Justice of 
England propounded a most elaborate 
scheme, one of the most perfect schemes 
which could have been adopted—quite 
as perfect as that existing in Scotland. 
Though he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) did 
not approve of the Criminal Law of 
Scotland, believing it to be absolutely 
barbarous in many respects, yet it 
seemed to him that the fact of the Lord 
Advocate taking prosecutions into his 
own hands in every case, just as the Law 
Officers did in Ireland, was a much better 
system than that adopted in this country. 
In England they were very much behind 
other countries in this regard ; and when 
they came to examine the whole question 
it really resolved itself into a question of 
expense. There could be no doubt that 
if anyone would take the trouble to look 
into the amount spent in prosecutions in 
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this county, they would see that what 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
had said upon this point was perfectly 
right, and that in no other country was 
the work done so cheaply. Whether or 
not it was done as well was quite an- 
other matter. The adoption of the 
scheme propounded by the late Lord 
Chief Justice of England would have 
entailed an enormous increase of ex- 
pense—if that scheme had been carried 
out in its integrity. In any scheme that 
was prepared for the establishment of a 
Public Prosecutor in every town in the 
country, or in every Petty Sessional 
Division, they must not run the risk of 
allowing that official to be a person 
merely taking the place of the existing 
magistrate’s clerk. When the late Go- 
vernment came to consider this ques- 
tion they thought the first thing to 
be done—and, no doubt, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
would agree with him in that respect— 
was to establish the fact that there 
should be a Public Prosecutor. That 
was a great step gained. It had been 
done as an experiment no doubt, and the 
system was to be developed according to 
experience. He did not know whether 
the Law Officers of the Crown had 
availed themselves, under the large 
powers of the Act, of the Public Prose- 
cutor in very many cases. It was right 
that there should be an experiment 
made over a certain number of years, 
and that great caution should cha- 
racterize the action of the Law Officers 
of the Crown; but, still, there was no 
doubt that the Act which at present 
existed did give those officers—with, of 
course, the consent of the Treasury— 

wer to increase the functions of the 

ublic Prosecutor. What course the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would take 
after the examination that was being 
made into the whoie Office he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) could not say ; and upon 
that point he would defer what observa - 
tions he had to make, as his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) had done, 
until they saw the plan the Government 
proposed definitely brought forward. No 
doubt there was some little difficulty in 
the relations between the Public Pro- 
seoutor and the Solicitor to the Treasury ; 
and, to his mind, the question was one 
which would have to be decided one way 
or the other. It was clear that the two 
Offices could not goon side by side with- 
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out considerable friction, unless rules 
were made by which it could be avoided. 
As to the Solicitor to the Treasury—and 
he spoke with all respect of. the present 
holder of that Office, because he believed 
him to be an admirable public servant, 
and he had great pleasure in offerin 
this testimony to his great abilities ont 
exertions—his functions would, nodoubt, 
have to be modified and re-arranged, so 
as to prevent any friction between them 
and the functions of the Public Prose- 
cutor. He did not wish to detain the 
Committee at the present moment; 
therefore, all he should say was that he 
should watch with the greatest interest 
the result of the work of the Depart- 
mental Committee that’ had been ap- 
pointed. He trusted that that Committee 
would carefully consider the whole ques- 
tion before it made its Report; and he, 
for one, should be extremely glad to 
render every assistance he could in the 
development of that system which the 
late Government started as an experi- 
ment, and which was never intended to 
be final in its operation. Such develop- 
ment he should do everything in his 
power to further. 

Mr. MONK said, he thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had exerciséd a 
wise discretion in not moving the rejec- 
tion of this Vote; he was by no means. 
convinced that an increase to this Vote 
might not be necessary, in order to en- 
able the Public Prosecutor to have as- 
sistance in carrying out the most import- 
ant functions that were committed to 
him under the Act passed by the late 
Government. As he had given Notice 
of a Motion which stood in his name on 
the Paper, with regard to a case of some 
importance in which the Public Prose- 
cutor’s name came rather prominently 
before the public, he thought it was not - 
right that he should allow this Vote to 
pass without making some observations 
on the subject. It would give an oppor- 
tunity to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to state his view with regard to the 
conduct of the Public Prosecutor on that 
occasion. It would be in the recollection 
of the Committee that a case of some 
importance—namely, ‘‘The Queen v. 
Taylor and Boys,” was one in which the 
services of the Public Prosecutor were 


requested by a well-known firm of soli- 
citors — Messrs. Lewis and Son. The 
case was this. A poor girl was defrauded 
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of a considerable sum of money in a 
most abominable manner by parties who 
had since been convicted. Mr. Lewis 
took up the case, and applied to the 
Public Prosecutor to prosecute, as the 
party principally interested was utterly 
unable to find sufficient funds to do so. 
The Grand Jury made a presentment in 
regard to this case, and in that pre- 
sentment they called in question the 
action of the Public Prosecutor. Well, 
the result was that the Public Prosecu- 
tor stated—— 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I must say I do 
not think the hon. Gentleman is in Order 
in going into this case, seeing that he 
has a Notice on the Paper to call atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. MONK said, he should be sorry 
to move the rejection of the present 
Vote ; but if the Chairman ruled he’ was 
out of Order in alluding to the Motion 
of which he had given Notice in reference 
to this Vote, it would be his duty to 
move a reduction. He did not wish to 
do that ; but he should be obliged, unless 
sufficient latitude were allowed him. He 
should be perfectly in Order in moving 
the reduction of the Vote; and if the 
Chairman compelled him, he should 
have to do it. He could not allow the 


Vote to be taken without calling atten- 


tion to this matter. He should, how- 
ever, be guided by the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s ruling. If the Chairman said 
he was out of Order in continuing this 
discussion, he should move to reduce the 
Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
there will be no objection to the hon. 
Member’s referring to the case; but I 
would remind him that he has given 
Notice of a specific Motion on the matter, 
_and that he is now going into all its 
details. Even if he moves the reduction 
of the Vote, he will not be able to go 
into these details without the permission 
of the Committee. 

Mr. MONK said, he would refrain 
from moving the reduction of the Vote, 
while, in referring to the case, he would 
content himself with merely calling 
attention to the fact that a Public Pro- 
secutor was under a statutory obliga- 
tion, limited by certain rules and orders, 
which had the force of law, to prosecute 
when lawfully called upon to do so. 
Under these rules and orders, which 
were presented a short time ago to this 


Mr. Monk 
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House, it would be seen that the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions might assist 
prosecutors by authorizing them to incur 
special costs for the purpose of the pre- 
paration of scientific evidence, the re- 
muneration of scientific witnesses, the 
payment of certain fees to counsel, for 
the preparation of plans, and in respect 
of any special matters in such cases as 
the Attorney General might satction. 
Well, the Attorney General thought 
proper, and no doubt rightly so, in the 
exercise of his discretion, to desire the 
particular attention of the Public Pro- 
secutor to the case in question, which 
was at that time before the Law Courts, 
The Public Prosecutor replied that he 
had no authority to interfere in the case ; 
and he (Mr. Monk) desired to know 
what, then, were the functions of the 
Public Prosecutor? He wished to know 
whether, in a case where the parties to 
a prosecution had no funds, and no 
possibility of raising funds, to prosecute 
those who had defrauded them — who 
had behaved in an exceptionally cruel 
manner towards them—the assistance 
of the Public Prosecutor ought not to be 
granted? Without alluding further to 
the particular case in question, he might 
say he thought the Public Prosecutor 
ought to have further assistance, if he 
was unable single-handed to perform 
those duties which had been imposed 
upon him bylaw. He(Mr. Monk) must 
own that he thought the Public Prose- 
cutor wanting in a proper sense of duty 
if he neglected to take part in a prose- 
cution when called upon by the Attorney 
General, who was the only person who 
could call his attention to a case of this 
nature. The Public Prosecutor said he 
had no power or authority to interfere ; 
but that he (Mr. Monk) entirely denied. 
That functionary had authority to inter- 
fere in any case of this nature, when 
his interference was sanctioned by the 
Attorney General. The words of the 
rule as to prosecutions, under 42 & 43 
Vict. c. 22, 8. 8, were that he should assist 
prosecutors in respect of any special 
matters in such cases as the Attorney 
General might sanction. The Attorney 
General might say, and no doubt would 
say, that he had not received the depo- 
sitions which enabled him to desire the 
assistance of the Public Prosecutor in 
that case; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, although he did not desire 
the Public Prosecutor to interfere, at 
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any rate directed his special attention to 
the presentment of the Grand Jury ; and 
certainly, when the Grand Jury expressed 
its view with regard to the duty of the 
Public Prosecutor, that it was a case in 
which he ought to have interfered, the 
Attorney General’s adviee should have 
been taken. The Attorney General, very 
properly, had drawn the attention of the 
Public Prosecutor to the case, and surely 
it then became the duty of that official 
to interfere. Having called attention so 
far to the duties of the Public Prosecutor, 
he (Mr. Monk) begged to express a hope 
that the Departmental Committee, which 
was inquiring into the duties of the 
Public Prosecutor, would recommend in 
their Report that this functionary should 
be enabled to interfere in all cases where 
an unfortunate prosecutor might,through 
insufficiency of funds, be unable to pro- 
secute those who had grossly misused 
their power, and had behaved in a ‘man- 
ner which, as in the case to which he 
had alluded, had resulted in their being 
declared criminals, and punished under 
the laws of the land. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) begged the Committee 
would accept the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 


Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
and would not at that moment enter into 
a discussion as to the position of the 


Director of Public Prosecutions. His 
position was a tentative one, and by no 
means final. They must either go back- 
wards or forwards; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Government had deter- 
mined to inquire into the whole matter 
by means of a Committee which was 
now sitting, and which would enable 
them to legislate on the subject. They 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 
present state of things should not con- 
tinue, and that the powers should either 
No greater 
power would be given to the Solicitor 
to the Treasury. Until the Report of 
the Committee was presented, they could 
not do anything; and he did not think 
a long discussion should take place on 
the matternow. Having expressed that 
opinion, he could not help differing 
from the view taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), nor for 
one moment assent to the charge made 
against the Public Prosecutor. That 
gentleman was absent from that House, 
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and the charges made against him would 
be reported to the public, and those 
charges ought to be answered. If the 
Rules under which he acted were wrong, 
they should be altered, instead of at- 
tacks being made upon the Public Pro- 
secutor. 

Mr. MONK said, he had not only 
moved for Papers, but had noticed the 
matter in order to give his hon. and 
aoe ea Friend an opportunity of re- 
plying. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that while attacks 
were made upon the Public Prosecutor, 
the question really was, whether the 
Rules under which he was appointed 
should be revised? They existed for 
his guidance. In his view, he had no 
right to take up a case unless there 
were circumstances which suggested that 
justice would otherwise not be done. 
The hon. Member said the matter was 
one for the decision of the Grand Jury. 
But how was that obtained? By the 
gentleman who appeared as attorney for 
the prosecution going before the Grand 
Jury and stating his own case. The 
Grand Jury were not informed of the 
Rules by which the Public Prosecutor 
was guided. Only one side of the case 
was stated to the Grand Jury; and the 
hon. Gentleman complained of the con- 
duct of the Public Prosecutor. The 
hon. Member also said he (the Attorney 
General) called attention to the matter. 
He did so by letter, directing the notice 
of the Director of Prosecutions to the 
presentment of the Grand Jury. He did 
not ask that gentleman to do anything, 
but simply asked whether that present- 
ment altered his opinion. When the 
Public Prosecutor explained the matter, 
and showed him the whole correspond- 
ence, and stated that he had been threat- 
ened that the matter would be brought 
before the House of Commons, he thought 
he ought not, under those circumstances, 
to pass any censure upon that gentleman. 
He supposed the incident this evening 
was the result of that threat, and that the 
hon. Member was carrying out what it 
was then said would be done, because 
the Public Prosecutor had, in his dis- 
cretion, carried out the duties imposed 
upon him. He was sorry this question 
had been entered into. There were 
always two sides to a question. It was 
easy to state one side; but it was due 
tothe Public Prosecutor that censure 
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should not be passed upon him, for he 
was an officer fettered ee by sta- 
tutory Rules. He had inquired into the 
matter at the time, and, after receiving 
an explanation,.he did not think there 
had been such a departure from proper 
duty as to call for censure from that 
House. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he did not 
think the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) had intended to pass any 
censure upon the Public Prosecutor. 
The contention ‘of the hon. Gentleman 
was that the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions, as the law now stood, was 
fettered by Rules which operated in such 
a way that his position was not that 
which the House of Commons had in- 
tended him to be placed in when the 
Act was passed. The desire of hon. 
Members, he believed, was that the 
position of the Public Prosecutor should 
be so far altered that he should, subject 
to the control of the Attorney General, be 
able to take part in a public prosecution 
where private individuals were unable 
to proceed against offenders. A parti- 


cular case had been referred to in which 
a third party chose to take up a prose- 
cution; and in that case, no doubt, 
justice was done to the offending parties, 


which would not have been the case but 
for the intervention of that third party, 
_ without the assistance of the Attorney 
General. What he understood to be 
meant by the hon. Member’s observa- 
tions and Motion was that ‘such an 
alteration should be made in the law 
that the Public Prosecutor should be an 
effective public servant, instead of one 
hampered by the present restrictions, 
under which he could not exercise that 
discretion which should be confided to 
him as a public officer. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think any attack upon the 
Public Prosecutor was justified by the 
case which had been brought forward, 
for he believed that that officer had 
.done his duty according to the statutory 
Rules, and he did not know that he 
could have done more. Under the Act, 
it was clearly intended that this Office 
should be tentative, and that the provi- 
sions of the Act should be extended; 
and he was glad that a Departmental 
Committee had been appointed to con- 
sider the matter. It was not the prac- 
tice to make public the proceedings of 
such a Committee; but he understood 


The Attorney General 
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from the Attorney General that the Re- 
port of this Committee was to be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would not discuss ‘this matter at any 
length; but he had taken great interest 
in the subject. The system of criminal 
prosecutions was experimental; but a 
Departmental Committee was rather a 
close affair; it was not clear that Par- 
liament would have the benefit of the 
Report of that Committee; and he 
thought it was very desirable the House 
should have some means of knowin 
what had been going on in the Public 
Prosecutor's Office. With regard to the 
particular case mentioned, he must say 
that, looking at the correspondence, he 
did not like the tone and temper of the 
Public Prosecutor, who seemed to ex- 
press some feeling of injury at anybody 
taking exception to his action. He had 
had an able defence from the Attorney 
General, who had stood up for his 
subordinate; but he thought there had 
been a straining of thelaw. This Office 
had been in existence for four years; 
were there any Reports by which Mem- 
bers might know what that officer had 
been about; what were the principles 
by which he was guided, and what prose- 
cutions he had taken up, or refused to 
take up? He should be sorry if any dis- 
credit were thrown upon the system, or 
there were any unjust apprehensions re- 
specting it; and he should very much 
like the Public Prosecutor to make some 
kind of Report, showing what he had 
done and what-he had not done. The 
system of criminal prosecutions was, no 
doubt, cheap in England; but why? 
Because they did not pay for it, but left 
private persons to pay for it. He hoped 
that another year some reforms might 
be made; and, in the meantime, he 
should like to know what the Public 
Prosecutor had been about ? 

Mr. WARTON said, he was exceed- . 
ingly glad that. this question had come 
up again, because year after year he 
had been patiently urging this matter 
upon the attention of the Attorney Ge- 
néral. No notice had, however, been 
taken of the matter; but he supposed 
the Government were now beginning to 
see that they had neglected it for many 
years. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had di- 
rected attention to the matter, and had 
pointed out what a sham this system of 
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public prosecution was, as at present 
conducted, and supported by the Attor- 
ney General. It was stated by the At- 
torney General that the Public Prose- 


cutor was fettered by Rules ; that showed. 


the result of legislating by Rules. That 
was too much the fashion of the present 
time, when devolution in its worst form 
was adopted. In sheltering the Public 
Prosecutor the Attorney General was 
sheltering himself; because it was his 
duty, as well as the Public Prosecutor, 
to make Rules. This Office had been a 
perfect sham ; but it was not for him to 
say of another professional man whether 
he was efficient, or whether his assistant 
was efficient. But the Government had 
faltered and hesitated, and could not 
make up their minds what theory they 
would run upon; and to-night, for the 
first time, the system had been praised. 
He had asked, over and over again, 
whether. the Government approved of 
the system or not, but he had never got 
a straightforward answer; and he sup- 
posed that the reason why the system had 
been praised to-night was the Criminal 
Code Bill, into a portion of which the 
Public Proseeutor had been introduced. 
He supposed the Attorney General had 
not considered what the effect of this 


Public Prosecutor system would be ; but 
here were salaries amounting to £3,852, 
while the expenses were £15. Was there 
another Office in the whole range of all 
the classes of these Estimates in which 
the money at the. disposal of an official 
was so contemptibly small, compared 


with the immense salaries? What sane 
men would carry on an Office in which 
the salaries were £3,852, and the ex- 
penses £15? Moreover, the expenses 
were decreasing. They were £20 last 
year; but because the duties of the 
Public Prosecutor were increased by the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill) the expenses 
were reduced by £5. He challenged 
any hon. Member to point to a single 
case in all these Estimates where there 
was the ridiculous sum of £15 or £20 


for the expenses of an Office in which 


the salaries amounted to thousands of 
pounds. The Office was simply a sham ; 
and if there were these Rules fettering 
the Public Prosecutor, more shame to 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and the Attorney General that 
they did not get the Rules altered. It 
was quite right for the late Government 
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to proceed tentatively in establishing 
this. Office ; but there was no reason why 
the present Government should not make 
up their minds. They had not advanced 
a step, and had only diminished the 
expenses while increasing the salaries. 
The fact was, that the Government had 
not honestly stated their view before. 
They had never stated whether they ap- 
proved of the Office or not. They had 
made the Office a sham, and had never 
given the Public Prosecutor the. slight- 
est assistance by altering Rules which 
crippled him. That was not the way in 
which to carry out a great reform. They 
had much better have had a Special 
Committee of the House than a Depart- 
mental Committee ; and he hoped this 
would be the last year in which this ex- 
cuse about Rules, which need no longer 
exist, would be put forward. Because, 
in the case referred to, a high-spirited 
solicitor, rather than see injustice done, 
had taken the matter up himself, that 
was no excuse for the Public Prosecutor, 
or for the Attorney General, in defending 
him. The whole case was scandalous, 
and he hoped that if the Departmental 
Committee did not do something, there 
would be another Committee next year 
to put an end to this sham of a Public 
Prosecutor. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he understood 
that the Attorney General would make 
the Committee’s Report public; but he 
wished to make one practical suggestion. 
In Scotland there were Procurators 
Fiscal, whose duty it was to carry out 
the law, and who, as he understood, also 
discharged the duties of Coroners. He 
thought it was weil worth consideration 
whether, if they were to go to this large 
expense for a Public Prosecutor, they 
might not get rid of the expense in con- 
nection with Coroners, as was done in 
Scotland. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £116,880, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Ex- 
penses, &c. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Committee 
had now got to the most important Vote 
in the whole of these Estimates, involv- 
ing @ sum approaching £200,000 ; and 
he hoped this would not be passed with- 
out some consideration. He wished to 
call attention to a matter which he had 
frequently mentioned. Some years ago 
the South-Eastern Circuit was split into 
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two. There was still a double expendi- 
ture for going on that Circuit, and it 
was put in the Estimates in this artful 
way—‘‘ Part of South-Eastern Circuit.” 
He desired to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General whether 
the Examiners of Criminal Prosecution 
Accounts were really worth their salt? 
He (Mr. Warton) used to practise at the 
Bar, and he remembered perfectly well 
that just and proper expenses—expenses 
audited by the Judge and sanctioned by 
the Clerk of the Assizes—had been cut 
off without the slightest rhyme or rea- 
son by the Examiners. He supposed 
that this was done, in many instances, 
simply for the purpose of justifying 
their existence. Now, those persons 
who were at the trial, such as the Judge, 
and the Clerk of Assize, knew the nature 
of the cases in respect of which the ex- 
penses were charged. The Examiner of 
Accounts, however, knew nothing about 
the cases, yet he was empowered to over- 
rule the decision of the Judge and Clerks 
of Assize. Now, that he (Mr. Warton) 
maintained was wrong; and he asked 
some Member on the Treasury Bench to 
give the Committee an idea of the an- 
nual saving in the matter of charges 
effected in consequence of the action of 
the Examiners. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport had spoken of the 
scandalous waste of public money. There 
was, however, such a thing as a scan- 
dalous waste of another commodity, and 
that was public time. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken at great 
length on the last Vote, and also on this 
Vote. He had mentioned the South- 
Eastern Circuit. Now, the South-East- 
ern Circuit was really two Circuits, for 
it combined portions of the Norfolk Cir- 
cuit and the Home Circuit; and, there 
being two Circuits, there were two staffs 
of officials. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said he knew nothing of 
what the Examiners did. That was very 
probable. In consequence of the great 
expense incurred in criminal prosecu- 
tions, it was found necessary, ir 1857, 
to have Examiners of Accounts, whose 
duty it was to see that the amounts 
charged were not excessive. The result 
of the action of the Examiners was that 
the cost of criminal prosecutions had 
been greatly diminished—in some cases 
by as much as one-half. If there were 


Mr. Warton 
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no Examiners, it was quite easy to ima- 
gine that the expenditure incurred would 
be very great indeed in many instances. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON noticed that 
there was a charge of £150,000 for the 
re-payment to counties and boroughs in 
respect of expenses of prosecutions at As- 
sizes and Sessions. Now, he wished to 
make a practical suggestion. He thought 
much of this money might be saved if the 
Government would give more power to 
magistrates sitting in Petty Sessions. 
At the present day there were at Petty 
Sessions magistrates who were quite 
capable of trying some cases now brought 
before Judges. Justice would be ad- 
ministered quite as well by Petty Ses- 
sions magistrates ; indeed, in some cases, 
judicial work would be more efficiently 
and more speedily done by magistrates 
in Petty Sessions than by Judges at 
Assizes. . 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER noticed, on page 
190, an item for the salaries of the offi- 
cers of the Central Oriminal Court. He 
was desirous of knowing who had the 
power of arranging the salaries of these 
officers ? 

Mr. WARTON said, that, after what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had said, he (Mr. 
Warton), in common justice to himself, 
ought to say a few words. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was very clever 
in the use of phrases; and when he said 
that he (Mr. Warton) knew nothing 
about what the Examiners did, he na- 
turally drew forth a cheer from hon. 
Members. He (Mr. Warton), however, 
did know something about the Exa- 
miners. He knew, as he had previously 
stated, of cases where the Judges and 
Clerks of Assizes had allowed expenses 
which were subsequently disallowed by 
the Examiners. What he did not know, 
and what he wanted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to tell him, was, what was 
the amount of expenses disallowed by 
the Examiners? It was all very well 
for the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral to say that the cost of criminal pro- 
secutions had been decreased by one-half. 
Did the hon. and learned Gentleman mean 
to say gravely that the cost was reduced 
one-half ?—because that seemed to him 
(Mr. Warton) to be a most astounding 
statement. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said that the South-Eastern 
Circuit combined two Circuits—the Nor- 
folk and the Home Circuit, and that it 
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was nece that there should be two 
. staffs of officials. He (Mr. Warton) was 
of opinion that one officer could do for 
the two Circuits all the work required of 
him, and he would not fail next year to 
bring the matter under the notice of the 
House. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that, in answer to 
the question put to him by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. R. N. Fowler), he had to 
say that power was given by Act of Par- 
liament to the Judges sitting in the 
Central Criminal Court to increase the 
salaries of the officers of that Court. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £103,237, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884, for such of 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Chancery 
Division of the High Oourt of Justice, of the 
Court of Appeal, and of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (exclusive of the Central Office), as 
are not charged on the Consolidated Fund.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH desired to say a 


word or two on this Vote, with reference 
to the subject to which he drew the at- 
tention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General a few days 


ago. He referred to the serious arrears 
which now existed in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had admitted 
that those arrears did actually exist at 
the present moment. He (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was not desirous to impute any 
blame to the Judges, or to the officers of 
the High Oourt, but was {simply de- 
sirous of calling attention to the condi- 
tion of affairs, which was a very serious 
one, so far as suitors in the Ohancery 
Court wereconcerned, and which required 
some attempt to remedy on the part of 
the Government. It was a question 
which deserved and required the Go- 
vernment’s most grave consideration. 
They had all been accustomed to hear 
of the delays in Chancery; in fact, de- 
lays in Chancery proceedings were now 
proverbial. Hon. Members had reason 
to believe that great reform would be 
accomplished by the Judicature Acts; 
that the reform would be the means of 
abolishing delay, and of insuring to the 
suitor speedier justice. He (Mr, W. H. 
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Smith) was one of those persons who 
believed that a suitor—it might be that 
a man might be a suitor against his 
will, and through no fault of his own— 
was entitled to a speedy settlement of 
the question at issue; that he had a 
right to demand from the Government 
that they should supply a machinery 
which would be sufficient to bring about 
a speedy decision in all cases. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) was now in a position to 
state to the Committee what was the 
state of business in the Chancery Courts 
on the 17th of July. A learned friend 
of his had been good enough to take 
the trouble to make out a list. of the 
causes which were ready for hearing in 
the Ohancery Division of the High 
Court on the 17th of July last. In one 
Court—that of Vice Chancellor Bacon— 
there were 81 causes in arrear; 31 
causes set down for trial in January, 
February, May, August, November, and 
December of last year, which were not 
yet tried. There were 110 causes which 
had been set down during the course of 
the present year, and which remained 
to be tried, so that in that Court alone 
there were 141 causes in arrear. In the 
Court of Mr. Justice North there were 
four causes set down in 1881 in arrear, 
25 causes belonging to 1882, and a large 
number belonging to 1883. But in the 
case of Mr. Justice Chitty’s Court matters 
were still more serious—there were 38 
adjourned summonses of 1882, which 
were not yet heard. There were 58 
actions set down in 1882, which were 
not yet brought forward. In Mr. Justice 
Kay’s Court there were six causes set 
down in 1881 which were not yet tried, 
45 in 1882, and 165 in the present year. 
In Mr. Justice Denman’s Court, to which 
a number of cases had been transferred 
from Mr. Justice North’s Court, there 
was one cause set down in 1881 still 
untried; 17 in 1882, and 78 in 1883. 
They were told that a great relief 
was to be afforded by the transfer of 
causes from one Court to another, but the 
arrears remained; and the result was 
that there were now 407 witness actions, 
265 non-witness actions, and 107 ad- 
journed summonses, making a total of 
842 cases set down for trial and not yet 
heard. Now, that constituted a most 
grave arrear, and a most grievous delay 
of justice. It would be a waste of time 
of the Committee if he were to state the 
many hard cases which this delay pro- 
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duced. He had received very many 
letters from suitors themselves; but he 
would not read them to the Committee, 
because he had no doubt there might be 
some explanation that could be given. 
There were hon. and learned Gentlemen 
now in the House who would, he was 
sure, bear him out in saying that those 
cases were, in many instances, very 
grievous misfortunes to individuals who 
were so unfortunate as to find them- 
selves in Court. . There might be a case 
in which £2,000, or £3,000, or less, was 
involved, in which some three or four 
persons might have an interest. It very 
often happened that those people were 
old, yet Ter had to wait week after 
week, month after month, year after 
year, suffering great poverty possibly in 
the meanwhile before they could obtain 
the use of the money to which they were 
justly entitled. People had a belief that 
the effect of delay was to heap up the 
costs; he (Mr. W. H. Smith) did not 
know whether that was the case or not. 
He did not mean to impute anything to 
anybody except Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and only to them in this sense— 
that as a Government they were bound 
to provide machinery that would be 
adequate for the administration of jus- 
tice, and which would be efficient for 
that purpose. No machinery © was 
efficient under which such a serious 
and grievous delay as the present could 
occur. He had one case in his mind. 
It was that of a person dying in 1879 
and leaving a small property, the in- 
come of which was to be equally divided 
amongst his representatives. Up to the 

resent time this property had not been 

ivided, because the Court of Chancery 
had not been able to decide as to the 
proper allocation of the fund. A respect- 
able firm of solicitors, whom, perhaps, 
it would hardly be right that he should 
name, had written to him to say that 
they were interested in a summons 
brought against a Company in liquida- 
tion. The summons was set down for 
hearing in November last, it had not 
been reached, and there was no likeli- 
hood of its being reached on this side of 
the Long Vacation; and he understood 
from the letter that the summons was 
the only matter which prevented the 
liquidation being closed. He believed 
the case was well known to several hon. 
Members of the House, and he had 
simply mentioned it as an illustration of 
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the most unsatisfactory condition of the 
Court at the present time. That, how- 
ever, was not an isolated case. There 
were cases of this kind—application for 
leave to sign judgment made on the 
24th of March, 1882, summons ad- 
journed from time to time until the 21st 
of April, when the Chief Clerk declined 
to make ‘the Order, and on the 11th of 
May the Judge adjourned the sum- 
mons again into Court, and it was not 
until the 5th of July that the case was 
disposed of. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
not ventured upon any technical points ; 
he appeared simply on behalf of the un- 
fortunate suitors in the Court of Chan- 
cery. He imputed no blame to anyone 
except Her Majesty’s Government, be- 
cause he held that the Government were 
bound, if they were satisfied that an 
evil existed, to find a remedy for the 
evil. It was notorious that the business 
of the Chancery Division of the High 
Court had very largely increased, and 
that the means of disposing of it was 
not adequate. Under the circumstances, 
he had a right to ask his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General to 
say what course the Government pro- 
posed to take to remedy an evil which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman bimself 
had admitted to be a very grave and 
serious one. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told the Committee an old, 
old tale. He had told the Committee of 
the delay in Chancery suits; but the 
right hon. Gentleman could not attribute 
the origin of the evil to the present Go- 
vernment, for if they went back before 
the time of Lord Eldon they would find 
that arrears existed in the Chancery 
Court. There was no doubt that for 
many reasons the business of the Court 
of Chancery had very much increased 
of late. But he (the Attorney General) 
thought there had been a little exaggera- 
tion and misunderstanding as to the ex- 
tent of the block in the Courts. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
cases standing for hearing which were 
entered in 1881. It did not follow that 
the Court had not reached those cases. 
As a matter of fact, the cases stood for 
settlement or for reference; but they 
still remained in the list until the final 
settlement was arrived at. He did not 
mean to suggest for a moment that there 
was not delay in hearing many actions ; 
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but the Committee must recollect that 
the Court of Chancery had very onerous 
duties imposed upon it. It had to ad- 
minister estates representing millions of 
money, and sometimes there was great 
pressure upon the different Courts, in 
consequence of unexpected matters 
arising involving great inquiry, and 
inquiry which had to be conducted with 
the very greatest care. That really was 
only a matter of degree. Of course, the 
block occurred because there were so 
many more cases entered than pre- 
viously. Perhaps the Committee would 
like to know the reason why this was so. 
The real practical truth was that, for 
some reason or other, the costs in the 
Court of Chancery were 30 per cent 
more than were imposed on any of the 
other Courts of Queen’s Bench. He de- 
clined to say whose fault that was; but 
aremedy was about to be found, because 
in the new Rules, which were now on 
the Table of the House, and which the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) was endeavouring to pre- 
vent coming into operation, no difference 
was made between the class of costs in 
the Chancery Division and the other 
Divisions of the High Court. He (the 
Attorney General) believed that such an 
arrangement would have a leavening 
tendency upon the business. The Com- 
mittee was aware that in many cases it 
was advantageous to go to the Court of 
Chancery ; there were many cases which 
must, of necessity, go to the Court of 
Chancery; but there were other cases 
which could equally well be tried in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. The OCom- 
mittee was also aware that power was 
given to remove a number of cases from 
the Court of Chancery to the Divisional 
Court of Queen’s Bench ; and the con- 
sequence of that would be, he hoped, 
that there would be a greater levelling, 
and better distribution of cases amongst 
all the Judges than had previously ex- 
isted. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) asked him what was the 
remedy. Of course, it would be answered 
that the remedy consisted in the appoint- 
ment of more Judges. He wished, how- 
ever, to avoid that if it were possible. 
He did not think more Judges ought to 
be appointed. They ought not to in- 
crease the demand on the Bar to find 
Judges in a greater number than at pre- 
sent. _He was sure that the Lord Chan- 
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cellor would be fully alive to the neces- 
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sities of the case, and that an increase 
of the staff would be made directly the 
necessity for it had been proved. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster had brought a terrible indict- 
ment against the Court of Chaneery. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General, 
in his reply, had stated that these delays 
took place after the suits referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman had been de- 
cided. But he (Mr. Macfarlane) under- 
stood that great delay was due to the 
taxation of accounts. He was told that 
it was quite common for accounts of 
small amount to have, say, one day ap- 
pointed for their taxation in May, and 
another in June or July, and that con- 
tinued obstacles were thrown in the way 
of settlements by adjournments. The 
result of this was that the taxation of 
costs occupied more time than the hear- 
ing of the case itself. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General would know 
that this was a substantial grievance 
and a denial of justice. It was the 
public that paid for the staff of the 
Court of Chancery; and he would be 
glad to know whether the Government 
would not take some steps to increase 
the staff for the benefit of those wretched 
and unhappy suitors in Chancery? He 
was quite sure that the public would be 
ready to pay for a sufficient staff to do 
the work of the Court. 

Mr. INDERWIOK said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Commitee 
to the delay which arose in the Oourt 
of Admiralty. He was quite aware that 
the business of the Court of Admiralty 
was different from that of the Chancery 
Court. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Member was not in Order in 
referring to the Court of Admiralty on 
this Vote. The question he proposed 
to raise would be appropriate to Vote 7. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he was 
about to refer to the Judge being sent 
away from the business of the Admi- 
ralty Court. He would, however, take 
another opportunity of raising this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
Committee were indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster for having taken up the subject 
of arrears in the Law Courts, because 
he considered it always better that mat- 
ters of this kind should be handled by. 
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laymen, end because he ‘entirely con- 
curred with all that had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman with .reference to 
the delays in the Court of Chancery. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had met the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman with the argument that a 


sng deal of the delay arose from the 
ow of causes into the Chancery Court 
which would otherwise be disposed of in 
the Common Law Courts, were it not for 
the increased scale of charges allowed 
in the former. He had also remarked 
that, under the new Rules, there would 
be no difference between the two scales 
of costs, and that he hoped the business 
would be more fairly distributed between 
the two Divisions. Now, the effect of 
that would be all very well if there were 
no block of business in the other Divi- 
sions; but he saw that in Middle- 
sex alone there were no less than 645 
causes for hearing and in arrear in 
the middle of July last before the 
Circuits began, which arrears had, in 
all probability, considerably increased 
since that time. He thought that 
this disposed, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the anticipation raised by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, because it 
showed that in both Divisions a ve 

considerable amount of arrears existed. 
This had, no doubt, given rise to much 
dissatisfaction; and it was desirable and 
necessary that some remedy should be 
found for the existing state of things. 
There was one matter, with reference to 
the Court of Chancery, which had not 
been adverted to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and to which, perhaps, he 
might be allowed to refer—namely, the 
necessity for the Judges devoting more 
time than they were now able to de- 
vote to the business in Chambers. The 
Chamber business of the Judges was as 
important as any business transacted in 
the Courts, inasmuch as it included the 
administration of property, and involved 
questions of iutricacy, as well as matters 
of great delicacy and interest to families. 
There was always a ready reference from 
the Chief Olerk to the Judge in Cham- 
bers—that was to say, if a suitor were 
not satisfied with the decision of the 
Chief Clerk, it could be referred to the 
Judge in Chambers, and adjudicated 
upon by him without ceremony, without 
expense, and without elaborate plead- 
ings. This procedure was most advan- 
tageous to the parties interested; but, 
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unfortunately, the only time that could 
be allotted to this purpose was that 
which the Judge could spare from his 
business in Court, generally after 4 
o’clock, when he was wearied with his 
work, and almost obliged to hurry over 
the important business which eame for- 
ward in Chambers. He thought the 
Judge should have an opportunity of 
transacting that business calmly and de- 
liberately, and that, in order to obtain 
this result, it was necessary to devote to 
it exclusively one day in the week; but 
this, at present, was impossible, and he 
believed would remain so, unless some 
addition were made to the staff of the 
Court. The old system of taking evi- 
dence by affidavit he considered injurious 
and inexpedient, and not tending to the 
administration of justice; and, there- 
fore, he thought the custom of taking 
evidence before the Judge vivd voce had 
greatly added to the efficiency of the 
Court. But it was the cause of great 
delay, inasmuch as it involved a con- 
siderable expenditure of time on the 

art of the Judge. This, again, had, no 
Joubt, given rise to considerable dis- 
satisfaction, and various remedies for 
the delay had been proposed from time 
to time. There were Bills before the 
House for continuous sittings in the 
country districts, and for the establish- 
ing of local tribunals. He did not, how- 
ever, approve the system of local Courts, 
because he thought the Judges might, 
to a certain extent, imbibe local feelings, 
and become possessed of narrow and 
confined ideas, and because he thought 
it much better to have a system of juris- 
prudence carried out by a central Court, 
the Judges having power to go on Cir- 
cuit. But it was a cause of complaint 
that causes at the Assizes were not fully 
heard ; therefore, he said that more time 
should be given to them, so that they 
might not be hurried through. That 
matter, however, might be safely left to 
the Judges. He suggested that sittings 
of two or three weeks held in the towns 
would give opportunities for clearing off 
existing arrears; but for that purpose, 
also, some addition must be made to the 
staff of the Court. He believed that 
the people concerned would readily pay 
the expenses of this arrangement if they 
found that the proceedings were hastened 
and brought to a conclusion, and that 
there would be no objection to an exten- 
sion of the Court and procedure fees if 
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necessary for such a purpose. The effect 
of delay was not only prejudicial to the 

ies interested, but it was also an in- 
centive to further litigation; because 
the greater the delay the more the suitors 
relied on the chance of wearying out 
their opponents. He believed that the 
Judges, and ail the officers of the Courts, 
were most anxious to get through their 
work. There was no body of men in the 
world harder worked than the Taxing 
Officers and Clerks of the Judges of the 
Court of Chancery. They devoted every 
hour of their time, and something more, 
to the work they had to do; for not only 
were they employed during office hours, 
but they were also engaged during the 
night in reading papers and settling de- 
cisions. The Government had to face a 
large amount of arrears, complaints ou 
the part of the public, overtaxed Courts, 
and hard-worked officers; and for this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs some re- 
medy must be found. The cost of that 
remedy need not constitute a burden on 
the State, inasmuch as the parties in- 
terested would be willing to pay for it; 
and, therefore, he said, it remained with 
the Government to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should be glad to hear from the Attorney 
General whether the Lord’ Chancellor 
had considered the object of the deputa- 
tion which waited on him in the early 
part of the Session with reference to an 
extension of time for the trial of causes 


at the Assizes? In his opinion, there 
was room for a great saving of judicial 
power; he believed that the present staff 
of Judges was sufficient for the work 
that had to be done, supposing that work 


were apportioned with judgment. He 
trusted that some practical scheme was 
under consideration, by which the hear- 
ing and determining of causes in the 
Provinces might be expedited, so as to 
avoid in future the hurry which fre- 
quently took place at the end of the 
Assizes. The present state of things, 
especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
was little short of scandalous. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
‘entirely concurred with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the opinion that the mode 
of conducting the legal business in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire amounted to a scan- 
dal. In his opinion, it was the duty of 
the Government and of the Judges to 
find, without any delay, a remedy for the 
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existing state of affairs. There had been 
various plans suggested to meet the dif- 
ficulty ; he had himself propounded one 
some years ago. He believed the object 
they had in view would never be effec 
tually achieved until there were resident 
Judges appointed in those counties; he 
did not mean permanent Judges neces- 
sarily; but he said there ought to be 
Judges in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
who should secure to the population of 
those counties as complete an adminis- 
tration of justice as was accorded in 
London. He did not see why there 
should not be as frequent deliveries of 
prisons and as frequent opportunities of 
trying civil causes in those counties as 
in London; there ought to be no neces- 
sity for incurring expense and bringing 
witnesses up to London, and keeping 
them there for a week or more. He was 
glad to have this opportunity of express- 
ing his concurrence with the views of . 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, as 

well as his sense of the duty which de- 

volved on the Government of finding a 

solution of the existing difficulty. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, it 
would have been more satisfactory if the 
Committee had been informed what it 
was that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman intended to do in this matter. 
He had been disappointed with the two 
last speeches which had followed upon 
the discussion commenced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith). The hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
had suggested that, somehow or other, 
judicial time might be economized, a sug- 
gestion which it was very easy to make; 
but what they wanted was something 
practical that would meet the block 
which was admitted to exist in the Law 
Courts. The important question raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster was apparently to 
go off by agreement between the two 
Front Benches that it would be well if 
someone else would suggest a remedy. 
If they took the Chancery and Common 
Law Courts together, they would begin 
next Vacation with something like 1,200 
causes to be dealt with. The Committee 
would be aware that there was no ex- . 
pense in a cause comparable to that 
occasioned by the postponement of the 
hearing ; the addition to the number of 
witnesses, the enormous expense of keep- 
ing things together, the opportunities 
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which were afforded for bringing in 


little issues between parties, all consti- 
tuted a terrible burden upon the public. 
He did not wish to see the number of 
Judges increased if some practical scheme 
could be found for making the services 
of the present Judges more available. 
He did not think that much good would 
result from the establishment of local 
Courts, as suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the serious disadvantages of 
which it would be very easy to point out. 
At present the difficulties in the Assize 
system were apparent to everyone; they 
could not expect a large number of cases 
to be entered for the Assizes, seeing the 
manner in which causes were sometimes 
dealt with in the Assize towns. He de- 
sired to enter his protest against a state- 
ment made, more than once, by the 
Attorney General, and which, to his sur- 
prise, had been echoed that evening 
- from the Front Opposition Bench — 
namely, that it was difficult to get Judges 
from the Bar. Those who knew the Bar 
knew well that if a Judgeship were 
vacant there were at least a dozen men 
competent to fill it; and, so long as that 
could be said, there could be no dan- 
ger of pressing heavily on the Bar for 
Judges, and, consequently, there could 
be no reason for perpetuating those 
delays, which now amounted to a public 
scandal. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he could assure 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department that the observations he 


had made would give great satisfaction 


in the counties of Lancashire and York- 
shire. There had been very great com- 
plaints from both those counties, be- 
cause it was felt that nearly one-third 
of the causes originated in them; and 
that, therefore, it was only right that 
the same facilities should be given for 
trying those causes as existed in the 
Metropolis. He thought it was the duty 
of the Government to take this matter, 
without delay, into their serious consi- 
deration. He did not think that a sys- 
tem of local Courts would satisfy the 
requirements of the case, because the 
causes in Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
such.as ought to be dealt with by the 
highest legal authorities; and he was 
glad to understand the Attorney Gene- 
ral to say that those causes would be 
tried by the same Judges as those before 
whom they would come in London. It 
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was monstrous that witnesses should be 
brought up at an enormous expense 
from seaport towns to the Metropolis, 
The question was, whether the conveni- 
ence of suitors or the convenience of the 
Judges was to be consulted? Without 
bringing any charge of neglect of duty 
against the Judges, he would remark 
that the manner in which causes were 
hurried through at the Assizes was no- 
thing short of scandalous. In view of 
the evil which was admitted on all hands 
to exist, he said it was the duty of the 
Government, and the duty of the House 
of Commons, to find a remedy for it; 
and he could assure the hon. and learned 
Attorney General that any endeavour to 
meet the difficulty would receive from 
every Member connected with the two 
counties in question the most cordial 
assistance. 

Mr. INCE said, that though he 
agreed with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) when 
he said he was disappointed with the 
statement that the Attorney General had 
made, yet, on the other hand, he thought 
it could not be said that the Attorney 
General had left the matter entirely 
without some practical conclusion. He 
confessed himself that he was, to a cer- 
tain extent, also disappointed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement. 
He was disappointed with the way in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had dealt with the causes which had led 
to the block of business in the Chancery 
Division, to which reference had just 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Oross). It 
seemed to him (Mr. Ince) that the causes 
which were suggested, of an ingenious 
attempt on the part of one of the 
beebéhen of the Profession to increase 
their remuneration, had little or nothing 
to do with the block. He must say that 
the vast bulk of actions tried in the 
Chancery Division were actions to which 
the mode of procedure and forces of the 
Common Law Division were wholly in- 
applicable. But he would tell his hon. 
and learned Friend what it was that had 
been done, and to what it was that this 
block of business was owing. In the 
first place, it was due to an alteration 
in procedure. Of course, under the old 
system, when all their evidence was 
taken by affidavit, they got through 
their business a great deal more quickly 
than they could when they had to hear 
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evidence; and the alteration of proce- 
dure in that respect had, to a certain 
extent, been the cause of delay. An- 
other cause had been the increase in 
population, and in the business resources 
of the country. The country did not 
stand still; and, of course, the Courts, 
and the business of the Courts, advanced 
with the development of the population, 
and the increase of the resources. These 
were two things which they could not 
get over. But he would point to a cause 
which had not yet been adverted to, to 
which the present state of the Court of 
Chancery was due; and that was the 
practice—as he thought, the pernicious 
practice—of sending away the Judges 
to do the business of Common Law 
Judges on Circuit, just at the time when 
their own business became excessive. 
Under the existing practice, they took 
from the administration of justice in the 
Ohancery Division a man who was per- 
fectly familiar with every phase of this 
jurisdiction, and sent him away, in some 
instances, to try prisoners. He (Mr. 
Ince) knew cases in which the first time 
a learned Judge had ever seen a prisoner 
in the dock was when he was sent down 
totry him. No doubt the reply would 
be made to him—‘‘Oh, but when we 
take your Judge away we send you an- 
other in his place.” Yes; they capped 
the farce of sending. a Chancery Judge 
todo Common Law work by sending a 
Common Law Judgeto doChancery work. 
Then his hon. and learned Friend knew 
oon well that a great portion of the 

usiness, he might say the bulk of the 
business, of the Court of Chancery, was 
of an administrative character. The 
Judge, as had already been pointed out, 
was in constant communication with his 
Chief Clerk in regard to such matters 
as the care of minors who were wards of 
Court. Under the existing system they 
took a Judge away and sent him into the 
country, though he had, perhaps, had 
the bringing up of a young man, ora 
young woman, for several years. Ques- 
tions arose in regard to this guardian- 
ship which the Judge, who was familiar 
with every part of the case, would, if he 
were at home, be able to deal with; but 
a Common Law Judge would be sitting 
in his place who was unfamiliar with 
the state of things, knowing literally 
nothing of what had been going on. 
This, of course, led to delay, to post- 
ponement, and, of course, all these things, 
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which his hon. and learned Friend knew 
perfectly well, meant not only loss of 
time, but also greatly increased expense 
to the parties. That was one of the 
causes which led to the present unsatis- 
factory state of things in the Court of 
Chancery. His hon. and learned Friend 
had suggested there should be some 
economy, or some re-arrangement of the 
Judges’ time. The hon. and learned 
Member knew something, no doubt, of 
the Court of Chancery—probably just 
about as much as he (Mr. Ince) knew 
about the Criminal Bar; but he could 
inform the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the time occupied by the Judge in 
judicial duties was apportioned in this 
way— the Judge sat from 10 o’clock 
until 4 o’clock ; but on two days a-week 
he took Chamber business, and when on 
Chamber business he sat in Court until 
3, after which he went to Chambers. 
Therefore, the Judge went to Chambers 
at a time when he might be said to have 
had almost enough of work for the day. 
Nevertheless, the Judge sometimes sat 
until 7 o’clock in the evening, which 
had often been the case in the Court 
with which he was most familiar—that 
of Mr. Justice Chitty. He (Mr. Ince) 
was glad to be able to supplement the 
testimony of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) with 
respect to the progress that had lately 
been made with business in the Chancery 
Division, and particularly in the Court 
with which he was most intimately con- 
nected. Since Mr. Justice Chitty ob- 
tained his Statistical Return, up to the 
present time, they had succeeded in dis- 
posing of very nearly every case that 
was set down in 1882. So far they had 
made a great effort, and there were only 
a few cases standing over, and these 
were standing over at the desire of the 
parties. There was only one other mat- 
ter he would refer to before sitting down, 
and it was this—it would be seen that 
he, as well as other hon. and learned 
Gentlemen opposite, admitted the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of things. He 
admitted that it was one that called 
earnestly for a remedy; but here was 
his answer to his hon. and learned Friend 
opposite; was not this just the time when 
they should hesitate from taking any 
decided step, such as calling upon the 
Government to increase the number of 
Judges, when it was admitted on all 
hands that a new system was to be 
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inaugurated in October, and that there 
was to be a re-arrangement then, so far 
as was practicable, of the business of 
the two Divisions? He thought in that 
respect, although in regard to other mat- 
ters he was not satisfied with what the 
Attorney General had stated, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had done well 
in asking them to wait to see the result 
of the re-arrangement before they took 
any step in this matter; and if that re- 
arrangement was unsatisfactory, he (Mr. 
Ince) confessed he saw no other way of 
meeting it save by an increase in the 
number of Judges. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON wished 
to refer to the Chancery Pay Office, and 
to move that the sum put down in 
regard to this Vote be reduced by £50. 
The promises which the Attorney General 
made to him on the 9th of March were, 
seemingly, not likely to be carried out in 
regard to this Office. On that occasion the 
hon. and learned Gentleman promised 
the House that the next publication of the 
fund should be in September, 1883; but 
he (Mr. Leighton) understood that that 
promise would not be carried out. The 


hon. and learned Gentleman had assured 
him, also, that every respectable person 
making a claim would have every facility 


offered him for the establishment of his 
right. The present method of publish- 
ing the fund was such as to confuse 
the claimants. He understood that the 
amount standing to each estate would 
be given in the new list. [‘‘No,no!”’] 
Well, he had entirely misunderstood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman if that were 
not so; he had understood him to say 
that he would not give the items in each 
case, but that the total amount should 
be stated, and he regretted to hear the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s denial. 
He (Mr. Leighton) should be able to 
show that such statement ought to be 
made. There were £700,000 of dormant 
funds in Chancery, and the lists fur- 
nished at present were such that suitors 
who lived all over the Kingdom were 
rendered unable to establish their claims, 
because the lists simply gave the names 
of the suits. These suits went back over 
100 years—quite 150 years, he. should 
think—and in some cases the amount 
lying dormant to the credit of a single 
suit was £10,000. Of course, it was 
not worth anyone’s while to take much 
care or trouble in the investigation of 
the circumstances of estates only worth 
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about £50; but it was worth while for 
those who were the relatives of claim. 
ants to investigate matters where ] 
amounts of money were involved. The 
Chancery Pay Office, therefore, should 
give every facility to enable them, not 
only to establish their claim, but also to 
know beforehand whether their claims 
were worth establishing. What did the 
other Offices do? Take the War Office, 
for example. His hon. and gallant 
Friend asleep near him (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had succeeded in inducing 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) to publish the precise 
amounts of money remaining unclaimed 
in the hands of the Department in such 
a manner that the relatives of deceased 
soldiers could ascertain, without diffi- 
culty, what was due tothem. Why, in 
this matter, should the War Office be 
more honest than the Chancery Office, 
which was a legal Office, and ought, 
therefore, to set an example of honesty 
and fair dealing to other Departments? 
The India Office did the same—gave 
every possible facility to enable people 
to make good their claims. The Chancery 
Office did just the contrary; they did 
not give the amount, nor any information 
beyond the names of the parties to the 
suits; and it was impossible, with that 
meagre information, to trace out the 
persons entitled to the money. After 
bringing this question forward time after 
time for three years the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
at last promised him that the next list 
should contain an index to the titles of 
the accounts, and the year in which the 
account was opened. He was anxious 
that the list should also contain a column 
showing the amount of the accounts— 
that was the great thing. Why was 
not the amount specified? The reason 
given by the Paymaster was that the 
publication of the amounts would induce 
people to make false claims, particularly 
in those cases where the sums were large. 
But surely it was better that full infor- 
mation should be given for the benefit 
of genuine claimants than that the 
money should be allowed to remain 
dead for fear of fraudulent claims being 
started. As the promise given to him 
seemed likely to be insufficiently ful- 
filled, he begged leave to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the salary of the 
Assistant Paymaster General in Chan- 
cery—£50. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £103,187, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for such of the 
Salaries and E of the Chancery Division 
h Court of Justice, of the Court of 
Appeal, al of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(exclusive of the Central Office), as are not 
charged on the Consolidated Fund.’’—(Mr. 
Stanley Leighton.) 


Mr. FINDLATER said, he begged to 
support the Motion of the hon. Member. 
‘Two years ago he had called attention 
to this matter in reference to a case in 
the Irish Court of Chancery, in which, 
in consequence of some information said 
to have been innocently given by a clerk 
in the Office to a solicitor, the latter found 
out the persons entitled, and said that if 
they would give him £2,000 he would 

ut them in the way of getting £8,000. 

e case came before the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, who rather strongly 
commented upon it. Since that time a 
list had been published in the Court of 
Ohancery in Ireland; but it was not one 
likely to enable a person to discover 
anything which might be due to him. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I would direct 
the hon. Member’s attention to the fact 
that this Vote refers to England, and not 
to Ireland. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he was aware 
of that; but what he had been quoting 
was only by way of illustration. He 
wished to point out that if an index were 
prepared at all—such a one as would be 
a guide to people entitled to property of 
this kind—further information than the 
bare title of the case or names of the 
suitors should be given. For instance, 
it might very well be that the relatives 
of John Noakes might be entitled to the 
money lying in the Office in the name of 
“John Styles ». Someone else.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that to-night was 
the third time the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Leighton) had made the same speech. 
A promise had been made to him to the 
effect that he should have a list which 
would contain an index and the titles 
of the accounts, with cross references 
and the dates of the transactions; but 
the hon. Member desired more than 
this. He wanted the amounts stated in 
the suits; but the objection to that was 
that there were a class of tlemen, 


who had nothing at all to do with the 
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suits, who made a living by tracing out 
the people to whom the money belonged, 
and charging them a large tage 
for so-doing. These people would not 
take the trouble to go for small sums, 
but confined their attention to large ones. 
The hon. Gentleman wished to leave 
these large prizes open, so that these 
industrious gentlemen might know what 
it was worth their while, and what it 
was not worth their while, to inquire 
into. This matter had been very fully 
and carefully considered. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
to think it was sufficient to say that he 
(Mr. Leighton) had made the same 
speech three times. So he had; but he 
had never once been properly answered. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman still 
maintained that the Chancery Office was 
acting legitimately by keeping hidden 
in its grasp the large amounts of money 
which had come to it through suitors. 
What did it matter who it was who drew 
the money out, so that it got into living 
hands—into the hands of those who were 
entitled to it? It was better that per- 
sons who were not entitled to the money 
should receive a percentage, and the 
rightful heirs receive the bulk, than 
that the whole of the funds should re- 
main for ever in the hands of the Court 
of Chancery. The answer the hon. and 
learned Gentleman gave, however, was 
that he was anxious to keep these funds 
out of the hands of those who were 
merely speculating with them. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
said anything as to when the list was to 
be published—would it be on the 13th 
of September? He knew what delay 
was in connection with such Depart- 
ments as these. If he could get any- 
one to follow him! into the Division 
Lobby—— 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will 
the list be published as soon as pos- 
sible ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): -Yes; as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
sorry to have to detain the Committee 
at this time; but for the last two hours 
he had been waiting to ask a question 


of the Attorney General. He wished 
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to know what the officials of the Petty 
Bag Office did? He saw there was a 
charge of £1,350 a-year in respect of 
this Department; but he had made 
inquiries of several legal Gentlemen in 
the House as to what these officials did, 
and had never been able to obtain any 
satisfactory reply. It appeared that 
there was once an Office of the Petty 
Bag, which was in the habit of issuing 
writs in the revocation of patents ; but an 
application had been made to the chief 
official in the Department, not long ago, 
for the revocation of a patent, and his 
reply had been that that part of the 
Office had been abolished long ago. So 
far, therefore, as he could make out, this 
Office, which absorbed £1,850 per 
annum, was an absolute and total sine- 
cure. He did not wish to move the 
omission of the Vote, as, possibly, the 
Attorney General would be able to give 
them some satisfactory explanation of 
what these wonderful officials were, and 
what they did. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were a great 
many duties connected with this Office. 
Laughter.) Probably the hon. Mem- 

er who had put the question had no wish 
to have it answered, judging from the 
levity of some hon. Members. Writs 
relating to patents, Writs relating to 
the elections of Members of the House 
of Commons, Commissionsof Lunacy, and 
other documents, were all filed here. 
The Office was by no means a sinecure, 
in the sense of having nowork. By the 
13th Vict. power was given to raise the 
salaries of these officials when their 
duties were increased. Their duties 
had been increased, and the salary of 
the chief official had been raised from 
£600 to £800 a-year. The Legal De- 
partment Commissioners thought that 
the Office should be abolished ; and, in 
consequence of their recammendation, it 
was provided, under the Judicature Act 
of 1879, that as soon as the present 
Chief Clerk ceased to be Chief Clerk, 
there would be no re-appointment, the 
duties being apportioned amongst other 
officials. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE considered the 
end of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech much more satisfactory than the 
beginning. At the commencement he 
told them that the officials had a great 
deal to do; but at the end he said they 
had so little to do that it was intended 
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to abolish the Office. He thanked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
information that they would soon be 
able to do away with Petty Bag. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON aid, 
that for 1,000 lunatics they were paying 
the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors between 
£4,000 and £5,000, whilst for the re- 
mainder of the lunatics in the country, 
some 70,000 in number, they only paid 
about £10,000. One of the reforms 
continually pressed upon the country 
was that these two sets of offices should 
be amalgamated—that there should be 
no distinction between the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors and the Commissioners 
in Lunacy. At present a great deal of 
money was being wasted in this matter, 
A Committee of the House of Commons 
had reported against the maintenance of 
the existing distinction, and the subject 
deserved the attention of the Govern- 
ment. He would also remind the Com- 
mittee that they were asked to vote that 
Estimate before the Report of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors had been presented 
to the House. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
hon. Member had abundantly answered 
the statement of the Attorney General 
as to the 30 per cent costs which solicitors 
in Chancery got more than those in 
Common Law; but there was another 
observation which the Attorney General 
made in reference to himself. ‘The Rules 
which were laid on the Table in July 
were kept back for 16 days, and ina 
few days they would come into foree. 
With regard to the practice of sending 
Equity Judges on Circuit, he protested 
against the system, and should protest, 
until some change was made. Some 
years ago a pretence was made of amal- 
gamating things which could not be 
amalgamated—namely, Law and Equity. 
They were distinctly different, and could 
not be amalgamated. They might build 
big buildings and put the Judges to- 
gether ; but they could not amalgamate 
these things. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is travelling very wide 
of the Question. This Vote does not 
concern the fusion of Law and Equity. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was now 


speaking of the Chancery Judges and © 


what was done with them. They were 
sent to perform duties which were not 
proper to them, and which they were 
not qualified to perform. There was 
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nothing more horrible and ghastly than 
that Equity Judges should be sent to 
try men for their lives, they being as 
utterly unfit for that duty as any Mem- 
ber of that House. The system was 
horrible and revolting; and the respon- 
sibility must rest on the shoulders of 
those who had, in deference to a stupid 
ery, given the Equity Judges duties 
which they were unfit to perform. They 
had displayed most stupid ignorance of 
the principles of Common Law; and 
yet they were taken away from the 
duties they could perform. That was 
the reason of the present block in 
the Courts. He wished to hear from 
the Government whether they adhered 
to the system of sending men to perform 
duties they could not perform, or whe- 
ther they would change that system ? 
Then there was a question with regard 
to the imprisonment of lunatics. It had 
come out, in connection with the Lord 
Chancellor’s lunatics, that a profit of 
something like £6,000 a-year was made 
out of the estates of those unhappy 
men; and he wished to know whether 
that sum ought not to be accounted for 
—what was done with that money, and 
how it appeared in the Estimates? He 
was told now that the amount was 
£5,800; but he held that a profit ought 
not to be made out of these people with- 
out its being accounted for. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SCOTT said, this 
was a question he had taken up with 
some vehemence some time ago; and he 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), who understood 
the question, to corroborate what he 
should say. There were not a sufficient 
number of these Commissioners or Visi- 
tors. One Commissioner had to visit 
many thousand lunatics in a year, and 
they could not possibly perform the 
work adequately. By a false economy 
the number of Commissioners had been 
reduced, although there was some- 
thing like £4,800 a-year profit made out 
of the Lord Chancellor’s lunatics; and 
the result was that the visits were a 
perfect farce. Having this profit of 
£4,800 a-year which was unaccounted 
for, he thought the number of Commis- 
sloners might be increased, and the 
visits made more effective. What was 
done with this money? It was a dis- 
grace to this country thut money should 
be made out of these lunatics; but if it 
was made it ought to be laid out for 
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their benefit in the appointment of more 
Commissioners. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, it was no doubt 
true that for some years more money had 
been received in fees than had been 
spent on salaries to Visitors; but he 
must inform the Committee that the 
money received was a varying sum from 
year to year. The balance was always 
paid over to the Exchequer; and if the 
amount received was more than the 
amount expended, that might be a rea- 
son why the Lord Chancellor might be 
more liberal; but, although there might 
be a balance some years, there were occa- 
sions when there was no balance at all. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SCOTT asked what 
the balance this year was? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was not in a 
position to state the amount. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £74,459, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Central Office of the Su- 
preme Oourt of Judicature; the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Judges’ Clerks and other Offi- 
cers; of the District Registrars of the High 
Court ; the remuneration of the Judges’ Mar- 
shals ; and certain Circuit Expenses.”’ 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he proposed to 
move the reduction of this Vote by 
£3,000. When the Judicature Act was 
before that House in 1879 the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
late Sir John Holker assured him that 
the Act would effect economies, one item 
to be got rid of being the Vote for the 
Petty Bag Office. What had been the 
fact ? So far from there being economy 
there had been an increasing expendi- 
ture. In 1880 the staff was far too largo 
for the work of the Central Office; and, 
although that work had been reduced the 
expenditure had gone on increasing. 
In 1880-1, the year after the establish- 
ment of that Office, the salaries amounted 
to £65,556; but this year they amounted 
to £71,337. The total expenditure in 
1880-1 was £102,496; this year it was 
£115,450. In 1881 the House was in- 
formed that a scheme for future economy 
in this Office had been submitted to the 
Treasury for sanction, and that economy 
would be effected, both in the number 
of the Staff and in the salaries. He 
wished to know how soon that scheme 
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was to come into operation? In the 
Writs Office, he was'told, there were six 
first-class clerks, with salaries varying 
from £500 to £700 a-year; and the 
total amount voted this year for those 
six persons was £3,511. Each of those 
six first-class clerks was at the head of 
a room, controlling three under-clerks ; 
but he was told that in three of those 
rooms there had been nothing done, and 
that two of the clerks had been absent 
for six months, besides the usual Vaca- 
tion. He should like to know what 
steps had been taken to reduce the num- 
ber of clerks in a Department where 
there was so much excess of strength ? 
Then there was another Department— 
the Bills of Sale Office. That was a 
Department in which the business was 
materially reduced by the recent Bills 
of Sale Act, and would be reduced still 
further by the new Rules under the 
Judicature Act. According to his in- 
formation, the three senior clerks did not 
attend more than two or three hours 
a-day; and the Office had, besides those 
three senior clerks, 30 ordinary clerks 
and three juniors. All the clerks in this 
Department belonged to the higher 
division of clerks. In this Department 
there was a large amount of merely 
mechanical work, and yet no lower divi- 
sion clerks were employed ; and he was 
informed that 30 of these clerks, with 
salaries varying from £200 to £500 a- 
year, were doing the work of lower 
division clerks. Unless he got some satis- 
factory explanation of these facts, or they 
were disputed, he should assert that in 
the Central Office, which was to have been 
accompanied by economy, there were, 
at the present moment, at least double 
the number of clerks that could‘be pro- 
perly employed. They were not half 
employed ; and the whole arrangements 
of the Office were of such a character as 
to demoralize the Public Service. He 
should move the reduction of the Vote, 
in order to give the Solicitor General an 
opportunity of explaining these matters, 
or of giving an assurance that he would 
deal with the subject. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
. “That a sum, not exceeding £71,459, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st ior of March 1884, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Oentral Office of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature ; the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Judges’ Clerks and other 
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Offieers; of the District Registrara of the High 
Court; the remuneration of the Judges’ Mar. 
shals; and certain Circuit Expenses.” —(Mr, 
Rylands.) 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked 
what the Clerk of the Rolls, who got 
£1,200, was? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuerz) said, he would 
make one or two observations on what 
the hon. Member for Burnley had said, 
because he was on the Nommittee ap- 
pointed by the late Goveznment to exa- 
mine into the question of these Offices. 
He was satisfied that there would be 
great economy; but the hon. Member 
must remember the difficulty that arose 
in working a new system with an old 
system. The existing officers had to be 
utilized ; some of them could not be dis- 
pensed with without being in some way 
compensated, and it was thought better 
to bring them all into the Oentral Office. 
Economy would be effected as this diffi- 
culty diminished ; but he admitted that 
the time would shortly come when it 
would be desirable to appoint another 
Committee to investigate the subject. 
Until there had been some practical 
experience of amalgamation it was im- 
possible to see how economy could ‘be 
effected, and how the work could be 
done more cheaply. 

Mr. COURTNEY stated, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Rogers), that the Clerk of the Rolls was 
an Office which would be abolished on 
the next vacancy, and then the salary 
would be saved. The Clerk had to look 
after the enrolment of deeds in Chan- 


cery. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he admitted 
the fairness of the statement of the 
Solicitor General; but if there were a 
number of persons who were not re- 
quired it would be better economy to 
retire them at once, as while they re- 
mained they were piling up their right 
to a pension; and, of course, an addi- 
tional number of years in Office would 
entitle them to higher pensions. As the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had inti- 
mated that there would be a disposition 
to revise the whole matter again—and 
he must admit that the experience of 
the last year might have been very 
valuable—he should not dividethe Com- 
mittee; but, unless some very material 
change for the better was made, before 
next Session he should be inclined to 
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draw very strong attention to the mat- 
ter. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. War- 
ton.) 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would not 
persist with the Motion. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Go- 
vernment to agree not to take the Scotch 
Education Vote that night. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he hoped the 
Government would not take any Scotch 
Vote that night. 


Question put. 


Tue CHAIRMAN stated that he 
thought the Noes had it, and, his de- 
cision being challenged, he directed the 
Ayes to stand up in their places, and 
Two Members only having stood up, he 
declared that the Noes had it. 


(13.) £57,696, to complete the sum 
for Probate, &c. Registries of the High 
Court of Justice. 

(14.) £6,818, to complete the sum 
for the Admiralty Registry of the High 
Court of Justice. 

(15.) £7,675, to complete the sum 
for the Wreck Commission. 


Resolutions to be reported Yo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


HOTION. 


eo Oem 


DISEASES PREVENTION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
leave to introduce a Bill 
“to make better provision, as regards the 
Metropolis, for the isolation and treatment of 
persons suffering from cholera and other infec- 
diseases.’’ 


tious di 


In 1855 there was passed: an Act of 
Parliament called the Diseases Preven- 
tion Act. That Act was passed in con- 
sequence of the cholera epidemic in 
that year, and it was followed by 
similar Acts with regard to Ireland and 
Scotland. Under that Act, and similar 
Acts for Ireland and Scotland, the 
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powers of the local 
dealing with cholera e 
United Kingdom were am 
and they were powers whi 
supplement at the hands bf 
at the present day. But 
the means of putting the powers in force 
in the Metropslis, there was a certain 
amount of difficulty. There had been 
one great cholera epidemic in London 
since the days in which the Act was 
passed. That epidemic occurred in 1866. 
The work was thrown upon the Sanitary 
Authorities, and in the Metropolis there 
were no less than 38 separate Sanitary 
Authorities. In 1866 some of those Au- 
thorities had more work than others, and 
some of them performed the work ex- 
tremely well, and others less well. The 
purpose of the Bill which he asked the 
House to allow him to introduce was, to 
give an option as to two different sets of 
Authorities in dealing with cholera in 
London; so that if the law threw the 
duty upon any Body unable to cope with 
an outbreak, there should be some other 
Body in the Metropolis to fall back upon. 
At the present time, the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board, which was elected by 
various Boards of Guardians, had the 
power to deal with fever and small-pox 
cases, and contained amongst its ranks 
men who had shown great ability in 
dealing with epidemic disease. It would 
be almost necessary—in fact, absolutely 
necessary—in London, in the event of a 
cholera epidemic, that they should be 
able to fall back upun a second Sani- 
tary Body, in addition to the 38 Sanitary 
Authorities, for the purpose of the sup- 
pression of the disease. The object of 
the Bill was really expressed in its 2nd 
clause, which said that— 

“The managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District shall be within that district a local 
authority under the Diseases Prevention Act, 
1855, for such purposes of the said Act, and 
with such powers and duties as may from time 
to time be specified by regulations of the Local 
Government Board. Subject to such regulations 
the managers may from time to time utilize 
any of their buildings, ambulances, and other 
property and their staff, for the execution of 
any powers or duties conferred or im on 
them under the said Act and this Act.’ 


It would be seen that this clause consti- 
tuted the Asylum Board an authority, 
not a sole authority. The next most 
important clause in the Bill was the 4th, 
which related to the expense. At) the 
present moment, each of the parishes 
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and districts under the 38 Vestries and 
District Boards would have to bear sepa- 
rately the expense incurred in connec- 
tion with an outbreak of cholera in that 

arish or district. Supposing there were 
immense pressure on any one parish, as 
was the case in 1866, the whole of the 
costs of dealing with the epidemic in 
that parish would have to be borne by 
the parish, which might be, as was then 
the case, a very small one. It had been 
thought desirable to equalize the ex- 
pense of coping with an epidemic by 
throwing it upon the whole Metropolis. 
The 4thclause, therefore, provided that— 


“The amount expended by any local autho- 
rity in the Metropolis under the Diseases Pre- 
vention Act, 1855, other than the managers, in 
providing any building for the reception of 
patients or other persons under that Act, shall, 
to such extent as may be determined by the 
Local Government Board, together with two- 
thirds of the salaries or remuneration of any 
officers or servants employed in any such building 
under that Act, be repaid to them from the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund by the re- 
ceiver of that fund, out of any moneys for the 
time being in his hands, upon the precept of the 
said Board, to be issued by them after the pro- 
duction of such evidence in support of the ex- 
penditure as they may deem satisfactory, and 
the Board may require contributions for the 
purpose of raising the sums so payable.” 


Those were the main clauses in the Bill. 
There was one clause with regard to the 
Sanitary Authority of the Port of Lon- 
don, which was intended to remove a 
legal doubt ; but the 2nd and 4th clauses 
were, as he had said, the most important 
in the Bill. He was happy to be able 
to repeat to the House the assurance 
which he gave the other week—namely, 
that up to the present time there had been 
no outbreak of cholera in this country ; 
and that, taking the country throughout, 
the condition of public health was very 
satisfactory. But there was a certain 
amount of anxiety with regard to Lon- 
don. There had been, during the last 
three or four weeks, a large mortality 
from diarrhosa amongst children under 
one year of age. Although the mor- 
tality from that cause amongst the adult 
population was small, the atmospheric 
conditions were such as to excite a 
certain amount of alarm; and as they 
were not safe against cholera epidemic 
even during the course of the present 
year, until more than six weeks had 
passed by, it had been thought desirable 
that powers, such as this Bill contained, 
should be obtained as quickly as pos- 
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sible. The Bill might be printed during 
the course of the present night, so that 
he hoped he might be allowed to take 
the second reading to-morrow night. 
He hardly anticipated there would be 
any opposition to the second reading of 
the Bill. The consideration in Com- 
mittee he would put off for a few days, 
so that Members might have every op- 
portunity of examining the details of 
the clauses. He was not wedded to the 
language of the Bill, and he should be 
very glad to do whatever he could to 
meet the views of any hon. Members 
who might see fit to take exception to 
any of the details. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision, as regards the Metro- 
polis, for the isolation and treatment of persons 
suffering from cholera and other infectious 
diseases ; and for other purposes.” —(Sir Charles 
W. Ditlke.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD observed, that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board spoke of cho- 
lera, yet his Notice referred to other 
infectious diseases. That was one en- 
deavour to obtain special powers in re- 
spect of what he hoped was only a panic. 
If it was meant to give the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board controlling power over 
all the Sanitary Authorities of London, 
he (Mr. Hopwood) was bound to say he 
should feel it his duty to resist the Bill. 
He would like to know, in the first 
place, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed the Bill as a temporary mea- 
sure ; and, secondly, whether this was an 
attempt to obtain, at the hands of the 
people of London, a central control over 
their individual managements and their 
local concerns? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was nothing in the Bill at which 
even the hon. and learned Member need 
bealarmed. As regarded the temporary 
nature of the measure, he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) was so anxious to obtain the 
alternative power that the Bill gave, 
that he would not be disposed to resist a 
clause providing that the Bill should be 
only temporary in its application. 

Mr. WHITLEY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had any inten- 
tion of bringing in a Bill for the pro- 
tection of seaports, especially with regard 
to the delivery of ra 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
issued yesterday the Order which several 
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days ago he said he had under considera- 
tion. The Order was issued yesterday to 
the only port at which rags had been 
landed ; and to-morrow it would be sent 
to the whole of the remaining ports. 

Mr. WARTON said, it appeared to 
be intended to make the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board only a Local Authority. 
He ventured to suggest that it would be 
better to give the Board some control 
over the different Local Authorities. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
in introducing the Bill so late in the 
Session, his object had been only to 

ropose clauses which would raise as 
ittle opposition as possible ; and he had 
not considered it right to make the 
Asylum Managers in any way supreme 
over the existing authorities. If he 
were to attempt anything of the kind, 
he would be certain to raise opposition 
to the Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, there 
had been strong complaints in Dublin 
with regard to the means there of pro- 
tecting the health of the inhabitants at 
all times, and especially in times of 
epidemic; and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) had 
introduced a Bill on the question. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) supposed that this 
Bill would be strictly confined to the 
Metropolis, and that it would be impos- 
sible to insert any clauses dealing with 
Dublin ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
would be possible to introduce in the 
Bill, consistently with its form, provi- 
sions relating to Local Authorities in Eng- 
land other than those in the Metropolis. 
He feared, however, it would be diffi- 
cult to introduce any provisions relating 
to Ireland, because in Ireland there was 
a different Local Government Board. In 
order to include Ireland in the matter, 
it would be necessary to introduce a 
separate Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR assumed that 
that would be so. Of course, the 
anxiety arising from the threatened 
danger was common to all nationalities ; 
and he would ask whether, in case the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Daw- 
son) was, in his (Sir Charles W. Dilke’s) 
judgment, fairly calculated to meet the 
evil, it would receive his support ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE suid, he 
would be very happy to confer with his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland on the subject. Of course, 
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the English authorities would be very 
glad to place all the information in 
their possession at the disposal of the 
Irish Government. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cuartes W. Diixe and Bearesenty Sir 
Wituam Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time- 
[Bill 279.} 


QUESTION. 
—e-0ce— 
EGYPT-—-CHOLERA AMONGST THE 
BRITISH TROOPS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said, that be- 
fore the House adjourned, he should 
like to know whether the Financial Se- 
cretary to the War Office had any fresh 
news to give the House with reference 
to the cholera epidemic in Egypt ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
War Office had received to-day a tele- 
gram from General Stephenson, com- 
manding in Egypt, to the following 
effect :— 

‘*General health good. Disease more amen- 
able to treatment. Personal inspection to-day 
of fresh camp at Wardan; great improvement. 
Twelve cases there still under treatment, nine 
of which promise favourably.” 


Perhaps he (Sir Arthur Hayter) might 
be allowed to add that there was in- 
ternal evidence in the telegram that the 
virulence of the disease was abating ; 
and, though they must not be too san- 
guine, yet there was room to hope that 
they had arrived at the penultimate 
stage of this terrible epidemic. 


ISLE OF WIGHT HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and discharged. 

Bill committed to a Committee of Five Mem- 
bers, Three to be nominated by the House, and 
Two by the Committee of Selection. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


anne 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 3rd August, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Statute Law Revision * (176); Statute Law 
Revision and Civil Procedure * (177). 

Second Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 1)* (157); Electric Lighting 
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Provisional Orders (No. 2)* (151); Hlectric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3)® (152) ; 
Eléctric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) * 
(158); Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 9) * (161) ; Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 10)* (162); Electric hting 
Provisional Orders (No. 11)* (163); Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) * (159); 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) * 
(160). 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Petroleum * (154). 

Report—Summary Jurisdiction (Repeal, &c.)* 
(163); Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) ®* 
(144). 

_ Third Reading—Metropolitan Board of Works 

(Money) * (149); Companies (Colonial Regis- 

ters) * (160), and passed. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(ENGLAND) BILL. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY asked whether it was 
really the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Bill on Monday, as it had 
not yet been circulated or even printed ? 

Lorpv OARLINGFORD (Lorp Prk- 
sIDENT of the Counort): It was arranged 
yesterday, after full consultation with 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), that the second 
reading should be taken on Monday. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH : I do not 
think it was then contemplated that the 
Bill would not be in the hands of your 
Lordships by that time. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Counorx): It will be cir- 
culated to-morrow morning. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Monday was fixed last night, it is true; 
but it is also perfectly true that the Bill 
has not yet been circulated. 

Tae Kart or WEMYSS: The Bill 
= eighth on the Paper for that 

ay. 

Lorp OARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Covunort): That can be 
arranged. If the noble Marquess thinks 
Monday an inconvenient day we can 
have a later one. My only difficulty is 
about giving Notice of the change. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have no doubt this discussion will serve 
as @ Notice to the Peers. 

Lorp OARLINGFORD (Lorp Parz- 
SIDENT of the Counc): Very well. 
Then we will fix the second reading for 
Tuesday. 











ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 167.) 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Moved, “That the Order made on the 2nd 
day of March last ‘That no Bill brought from 
the House of Commons confirming any Provi- 
sional Order or Provisional Certificate shall be 
read a second time after Tuesday the 26th day 
of June next,’ be dispensed with, and that the 
Bill be now read 2%.” — (The Earl of Redes 
dale.) 

Viscount BURY said, he thought 
that a measure of such importance would 
have been introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government with some statement. 8 
House would understand that in making 
his present remarks he was actuated by 
no motives of preference or dislike for 
any particular Rioone. or for the Bills 
in general; but simply by considerations 
of public interest. This Bill was one of 
11 which were on the Paper for second 
reading. One alone contained 500 pages 
of closely printed matter, and was full 
of abstruse technical details. Nine of 
those Bills were what was called unop- 
posed—that was, had been examined by 
the Board of Trade, and Provisional 
Orders granted ; but these were really 
in the same position as any other Public 
Bill, and their provisions required exa- 
mination on public grounds, A year 
ago there was a great mania for electric 
lighting. By the Electric Lighting Act 
of 1882 the Board of Trade had power 
to grant a Provisional Order to any 
Company applying for one, and that 
Order had to be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. There were a large number of 
applications made under the Act; the 

eport presented to the House on the 
subject showed that 106 applications 
were received on and before the 21st of 
November, 23 by Local Authorities, 83 
by Companies, 97 of them relating to 
England and Wales, 8 to Scotland, and 
1 to the town of Belfast in Ireland; 
while 35 were in respect of London and 
the suburbs. The Bills dealt with dis- 
tricts. It was in evidence before the 
Electric Lighting Committee of last 
year that it would cost £100,000 to light 
a square mile in one of the districts. 
Few districts were less than a square 
mile, and the first matter of public im- 
portance was the question whether tho 
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plan of with localities by dis- 
tricts should not be abandoned. The 
way in which the districts were parcelled 
out was such that the Companies could 
not efficiently light them. Under one 
class of these Provisional Orders any 
district might be divided into two Sche- 
dules, A and B; and while the Order 
enjoined the laying down of mains in the 
rincipal streets in Schedule A, Schedule 
B. and the minor streets in Schedule 
A, need not necessarily receive any 
benefit whatever for the whole period 
of 21 years. Every one of those Bills 
would create a monopoly for 21 
years. At any rate, for two years they 
need do nothing, and then they might 
take time to consider when they should 
begin their works, and so forth. Con- 
sidering the great difficulty there would 
be in ousting a Company which had 
obtained a footing of that kind, he 
thought it not too much to say that the 
Bill would confer a monopoly. Then, 
as to the expense for performing the 
works, the estimate for them ought to 
be set down in the Bill, and there ought 
to be evidence of the Company’s being 
able to carry out the work. He would 
ive one instance of a Company applying 
or powers under these Bills. Last year 
it paid £230,000 for patents, which had 
since become useless, and the Compan 
had thereby become very much crippled. 
That Company was applying for powers 
to light no less than 25 districts in the 
City of London ; and, taking each district 
as a square mile, the Company would 
be committed to an expenditure of 
£2,500,000, and had only paid £50 for 
the concession. What guarantee was 
there that this Company could bear such 
an expenditure as that? The fact was, 
no doubt, that having obtained these 
powers, they would sell them piecemeal 
to other parties, and would probably 
make a profit. That seemed to him to 
be laughing at Parliament and perfectly 
absurd. It was a serious question whe- 
ther Parliament should allow this to be 
done. If the concessions were not sold, 
the Company might fall to the ground, 
though the public might want electric 
lights. Another point was that most of 
these Bills contained the same Orders 
which had been drawn up by the Board 
of Trade. These Orders should, it seemed 
to him, be embodied ‘in one Act similar 
to the Railway Clauses Oonsolidation 
Act, and applied to all future Bills. 
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Then there should be clauses ds to the 
price to becharged. He found that that 
varied almost with each Bill. It varied 
per unit. A unit represented in lighting 
power about 100 feet of gas, and the 
price per unit in these Bills amounted to 
7d., 8d.,,and 9d. That meant that while 
on the average 3s. 2d. was paid for 1,000 
feet of gas, 5s. 10d., 6s. 8d., and 7s. 6d. 
was to be paid for the same amount of 
lighting power by electricity. That was 
a matter which ought to be closely in- 
vestigated. He hoped he had said 
enough to induce their Lordships to 
agree with him that the Bills should, 
at any rate for the present, be postponed. 
These unopposed Bills ought to be re- 
ferred to the same Select Committee as 
dealt with the opposed Bills. There 
were only nine Bills before their Lord- 
ships, because Nos. 8 and 9 had been 
strongly opposed in the other House, 
and only came to their Lordships last 
night within five minutes after they had 
left the other House. These opposed 
Bills did not in any way differ from the 
unopposed, except that it appeared that 
the work could be done a little cheaper. 
He would, therefore, suggest that the 
second reading of the unopposed Bills 
be postponed for the present. 

Lorp THURLOW said, he was not 
in the least surprised that the noble 
Lord had called attention to these im- 
portant Bills; and he assured him that 
there was no intention on the part of the 
Board of Trade to allow them to be read 
a second time without a public explana- 
tion as to their nature. Their Lordships 
were aware not only of the very great 
interest the noble Lord took in the dis- 
cussions on this subject, but also of his 
great knowledge of the details of it. 
Therefore, he, for one, felt that his opi- 
nion on a practical matter of this kind 
was entitled to a considerable amount of 
respect. At the same time, he hoped to 
show their Lordships that the question 
raised by the noble Lord had not escaped 
the attention of the Board of Trade, or 
of the carefully-composed Committees to 
which the Bills had been referred in the 
other House. He should first explain 
the position in which these Bills stood in 
their Lordships’ House. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that these Bills had 
been presented in pursuance of the Act 
of last year, which was brought in by 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and under which Provisional Orders 
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applications for the purpose were made 
by public bodies, municipal or other- 
wise. At the same time, the Board of 
Trade issued a Code of Rules, which 
they had compiled with great care, 
stating the conditions under which Pro- 
visional Orders would be granted. They 
laid down three very important points. 
In the first place, the undertakers were 
to light some portion of the district 
allotted to them within a certain time, 
and subject to certain conditions. In 
the second place, a certain amount of 
capital must be raised. The noble Lord 
had questioned the ability of the Com- 

anies to comply with that condition ; 
but he could assure the noble Lord that 
the Board of Trade had made minute 
inquiries into their financial condition. 
He thought a compliance with that se- 
cond Rule would afford a sufficient gua- 
rantee. He would also point out that 
when once the Companies had obtained 
contracts, there would be no difficulty in 
their raising capital. The third point, 
upon which the Board of Trade placed 
the very highest importance, was that of 
monopoly. It was one of the very great 
advantages of the electric lighting sys- 
tem that it would, to a great extent, no 
doubt, break down the existing mono- 
polies of the GasCompanies. So strong 
a feeling did the President of the Board 
of Trade and all the officers of that De- 
partment entertain against granting a 
new and powerful monopoly, that the 
Board of Trade went on to say that in 
the case of Companies no monopoly was, 
under the Act, granted, or intended to 
be granted, to them; and that should 
the Electric Lighting Companies to whom 
Provisional Orders should be granted 
neglect their duties in their district, or 
charge exorbitant prices, there was no- 
thing to prevent the granting of another 
Provisional Order to a competing Body 
in that district. The Board of Trade 
wished it to be distinctly understood 
what the conditions were upon which 
Provisional Orders would be granted, 
and they would take care that no future 
claim to a monopoly should be made by 
any Company. The noble Lord had re- 
ferred to certain questions of technical 
detail, with which, however, he would not 
now trouble their Lordships at length. 
The first point was as to the particular 
system of peg, bo be adopted. There 
were, as their Lordships were aware, 


Lord Thurlow 
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two principal systems—the circuit and 
the series systems. The Oompanies 
had power to conduct their lighting 
either on the one system or on the 
other. Then there was the question of 
the measurement of the supply, or the 
meter as it wascalled. That question 
was not yet quite settled. Then, with 
regard to the prices, these Bills com- 
prised different rates. In one Bill, 
£3 10s. was charged for 100 units, and 
in another, £3 15s.; then 7d. for every 
unit beyond was charged in one Bill, 
and 9d. in another. There was nothing 
exceptional in this, for the price of gas 
varied in different localities. Moreover, 
the mode of lighting, and the lamps 
used, differed in different localities. 
The noble Viscount objected to the divi- 
sion of towns into districts for pur- 
poses of electric lighting. But if a town 
were lighted by one Company, a much 
more powerful monopoly would be 
created than if the town were divided 
into districts. His noble Friend also 
said that he would like to see all these 
Electric Lighting Bills embodied in one 
General Act. That, however, would be 
impossible, because these Bills were very 
numerous, and the conditions varied in 
each case. Numerous as they were, they 
were only the forerunners of a still 
larger number that would be introduced 
next Session. He trusted that their 
Lordships would not adopt the course 
recommended by his noble Friend, more 
especially as it would be unusual, and 
contrary to practice, to refer unopposed 
Bills to a Select Committee. 

Taz Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he felt for the unfortunate people of 
London, who had been cut out into 
squares for the Electric Lighting Oom- 
panies. He thought some opportunity 
should be given of hearing whether or 
not the people could get the work done 
better than by these Companies. The 
Bill of last year was passed on the 18th 
of August ; and schemes had to be pre- 
sented to the Board of Trade before the 
18th of September, or within one month, 
the result of that arrangement being 
that only those Companies which were 
standing ready to jump, as it were, were 
enabled to put in their claim. All real 
competition, therefore, had been practi- 
cally excluded; and that was a very 
serious reason for ‘allowing these Bills 
to be examined before a Committee, and 
giving a locus standi, not only to the 
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Companies who might have put in a 
rival claim, but also to the inhabitants 
who were so much interested in this 


work being done cheaply. He had no| ( 


desire to disco the adoption of 
electric lighting; on the contrary, he 
had a great belief in the future of electric 
lighting; but he did not think that it 
would have a fair chance under the pre- 
sent arrangement. The Bill before them 
contained some remarkable provisions. 
A part of the town was assigned to a par- 
ticular Company and was divided into 
two blocks. The Company were told— 
“You must light Block A at once; but 
you may put off lighting Block B until 
amore convenient time,” and no other 
Company was allowed to light it. The 
inhabitants of Block B would thus have 
to wait in order that the dividends of 
the Company lighting Block A might 
have time to rise. It was impossible to 
ass a Bill with such a provision as that 
in it without feeling a certain sympathy 
with the inhabitants of Block B. Every- 
thing south of Piccadilly was in Block 
A, which was very comfortable to them ; 
but everything north of Piccadilly was 
in Block B, and everyone who inhabited 
Savile Row, Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, and thereabouts, would be com- 
pelled to go without electric lighting 
in order that something might be kept 
for the Company to extend into it in 
case their speculation should turn out 
to be a success. He thought that the 
inhabitants of these unfortunate districts 
were being handed over to a monopoly 
which had been very carelessly ad- 
mitted, and the effect of which would 
be that electric lighting would be adopted 
ata much more distant period than it 
might otherwise have been. It should 
also be borne in mind that the greater 
the distance of the streets illuminated 
by electricity from the place of supply 
the greater the expense. The obvious 
policy, therefore, was to make districts 
as small as possible, and to encourage 
Companies to supply small areas. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that it had not been possible for their 
Lordships to examine carefully the pro- 
visions of the Bill, which he looked 
upon with the greatest possible distrust. 
They had been told that nothing in 
the nature of a monopoly was created 
by this Bill and the others on the Paper. 
It that were so, why had certain districts 
been assigned to particular Companies? 
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What guarantee had they that the con- 
cession which had been granted would 
not hereafter be sold ? His noble Freind 
Lord Thurlow) had given as a reason 
for the difference in price that gas was 
provided at different prices in different 
parts of the Metropolis. He thought 
that the mere mention of gas or water 
ought to be sufficient to put their Lord- 
ships on their guard. Why should the 
price of gas vary as it did, and why 
should electric light be charged for at 
different rates in different parts of the 
town? He held that it would be rash 
to pass this and the following Bills with- 
out further inquiry. 

Viscount BURY explained that he 
wished to have the unopposed Bills re- 
ferred to the same Oommittee which was 
to consider the two opposed measures. 
If his wish were rote 1." to, he should 
not oppose the second reading of the 
present Bill. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirTezs) said, he doubted 
whether much good would result from 
referring these Bills to a Select Oom- 
mittee at so late a period of the Session. 
Though he thought it his duty to move 
that the Standing Order be suspended, 
he did not see how this mass of Bilis 
could be properly dealt with. He did 
not like to undertake to advise their 
Lordships, as he did not profess to 
understand the subject of electric light- 


ing. 

, ae GRANVILLE said, that, like 
his noble Friend, he did- not like to ad- 
dress their Lordships on a matter he did 
not understand ; but there were one or 
two points which he thought worthy of 
their Lordships’ consideration. In the 
first place, there were opponents of these 
Bills in the House of Commons, and 
those opponents had disappeared; and, 
in the second plave, there was great 
competition—almost too great—in the 
number of Companies. With respect to 
the principle, it was a principle appli- 
cable to the Bill of last year. 

Taz LORD CHANOELLOR said, 
that, as No. 1 Provisional Order Bill 
was opposed, it should be read a second 
time, and then referred to a Committee. 
The other Bills were not opposed. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed: The Committee 
to be proposed by the Oommittee of 
Selection. 











ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 161.) 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘That the Order made on the 2nd 
day of March last ‘That no Bill brought from 
the House of Commons confirming any Pro- 
visional Order or Provisional Certificate shall 
be read a second time after Tuesday the 26th 
day of June next,’ be dispensed with, and 
that the Bill be now read 2*%.”—(The Earl of 
Redesdale.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aeccord- 
ingly. 

Viscount BURY said, he begged to 
move that the Bill be referred to the 
same Committee as that to which No. 1 
Bill was referred, in order to enable 
Petitioners to be heard. 

Moved, “That the Bill be referred to the 
same Select Committee as the Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 1.) Bill, with leave to 
all petitioners to be heard.’ — (The Viscount 
Bury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that last year a most elaborate Act of 
Parliament was passed for the purpose 
of enabling the Board of Trade to deal 
with those Bills. He was perfectly 
aware that it was within the competence 
of that House, and of the other House of 
Parliament, when a Provisional Order 
was made by the Board of Trade, to op- 
pose it; but it was most unusual to do so 
when a Bill was not opposed. If they 
were to go back upon the General Act 
that had been passed, and not respect 
the Provisional Orders which had been 
made under it when they came from the 
Board of Trade, the whole system would 
break down. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that the object was not to reject 
the Bill, but to allow it to be inquired 


into. 

Tux Eart or KIMBERLEY : That is 
the same thing in this case. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if inquiry was the same thing as 
rejection it spoke very little in favour of 
the Bill. When the noble Earl said 
that the Bill was not opposed, the fact 
was that the Bill could not be opposed 
by the people most interested—the in- 
habitants of the districts affected. It 
was for the purpose of preventing the 
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eee blunder with respect to the Water 
panies being repeated that the 
House was urged to accept the proposal 
of his noble Friend. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
Motion of the noble Viscount would, if 
ss go far to change the whole of 
the Rules as to loous standi. 

Tuz Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, it had been done in the other 
House. 

Viscount BURY said, he had borne 
the amplest testimony to the great energy 
the Board of Trade had exhibited in 
arranging all the electric details, which 
were as perfect as they could be at pre- 
sent, though they might be still more 
improved in the course of time. He, 
however, made his Motion on public 
grounds, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the distribution of the districts 
was a proper one or not. At the pre- 
sent moment, the division into two dis- 
tricts left three-fourths of the whole 
district at the mercy of the persons to 
whom the Provisional Orders had been 

nted. What he wanted was that the 

ommittee should see whether it was 

not possible to re-arrange the districts 
by streets. 

Tue Kart or DERBY asked who 
were the parties to appear before the 


Committees? No one in the districts: 


would have a locus standi; and the in- 
quiry which his noble Friend asked for 
could not be conducted unless they were 
to change the Standing Orders of the 
House by which Private Business was 
carried on out of favour to a particular 
class of the community. 

Viscount BURY said, he had urged 
that every Petitioner should be heard. 

Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the material point, in his opinion, 
was the question of price. Different 
prices were to be charged. If one of 
these Bills was to be referred to a Oom- 
mittee, he could not see why they should 
not all be treated alike. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Onam- 
man of Commirress) said, that it was of 
great importance that time should be 
allowed to those interested in the ques- 
tion to come before the House. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
apprehended that the Motion of his 
noble Friend amounted to this—that it 
should be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee that the different parties interested 
should be heard. 
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On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Oontents 20; Not-Contents 25 : 
Majority 5. 


CONTENTS. 
Somerset, D. or L. 
Foxford, L. (#. Lime- 
Salisbury, M. rick.) 
Gerard, L. 
Camperdown, E. Harlech, L. 
Milltown, E. Hopetoun, L. (E. Hope- 
toun.) 
Hawarden, V. Penrhyn, L 
Sherborne, L 
Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) Ventry, L. 
[ Teller.) Watson, L. 
Clinton, L. Wemyss, L. (Zz. 
Crofton, L. Wemyss.) 
Ellenborough, L. Winmarleigh, L. 
[ Teller.) 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E.(Z. Chan- Breadalbane, L. (Z. 


cellor.) Breadalbane.) 
Carlingford, L. 

Derby, E. Carrington, L. 
Granville, E. Clermont, L. 
Kimberley, E. Howth, L: (E. Howth.) 
Morley, E. Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- 
Redesdale, E. mare.) 
Shaftesbury, E. Methuen, L. 
Sydney, E. Monson, L.  [ Zeller.] 


Ramsay, L, (#. Dai- 


Gordon, V. (EZ. Aber- —_ housie.) 
deen.) Rosebery, L. (£. Rose- 
Sherbrooke, V. bery. 
Saye and Sele, L. 
Aberdare, L. Thurlow, L. 
Boyle, L. (E£. Cork Wrottesley, L. 
and Orrery.) [ Teller.] 


Resolved in the negative. 


Bill committed to a Oommittee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart DE LA WARR said, he rose 
to ask what the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were with regard to 
the proposed New Suez Canal, and to 
move for Papers. Since the Agreement 
which had been arrived at by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with regard to the 
Suez Canal, had been withdrawn, there 
remained the question as to the course 
which, under existing circumstances, 
would be adopted in view of the inte- 
rests of this country; and, so far as he 
had been able to follow the Papers which 
had been laid before Parliament, he did 
not see that they were in possession of 
what the Government now proposed to 
do. It was evident that the question 
was attended with many difficulties. 
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Legal opinions of weight had been ex- 
pressed entirely in opposite directions ; 
there had been hasty action on both 
sides, as well as hasty statements; and 
it was much to be that Parlia- 
ment was not consulted, and the feeling 
of the country ascertained, before com- 
ing to any conclusion upon a question 
so materially affecting great commercial 
interests. He did not, however, wish 
to dwell now upon what was past; but 
he did think that, as the Session was 
drawing to a close, Parliament and the 
country ought to know what the Govern- 


. | ment, under certain circumstances, pro- 


posed todo. He was not one of those 
who believed that the interests of this 
country had been very materially in- 
jured by the Agreement that had been 
made and broken off. The case, it was 
true, had become a complicated one; 
but, when considered on its real merits, 
it was not so much so, perhaps, as it had 
been sometimes represented. The Suez 
Canal Company, if he rightly under- 
stood, did not claim the exclusive right 
of a waterway between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea; all that they 
claimed under the Concession was the 
exclusive power — pouvoir exclusif—to 
make a communication through the 
Isthmus of Suez to the East of the Da- 
mietta branch of the Nile. He did not 
wish to enter upon the legal points 
which had been raised, neither did he 
suppose for a moment that the Legal 
Advisers of the Crown claimed infalli- 
bility ; but he could not see, even grant- 
ing that the Legal Advisers of the Crown 
were right in their opinion, that the 
interests of this country were materially 
jeopardized; for what was the actual 
position of the Suez Canal Company? 
They were very much like any other 
Company. It was true the original 
chief promoters of it were Frenchmen ; 
and the mercantile world were greatly 
indebted to the distinguished person, 
M. de Lesseps, by whose energy, ability, 
and perseverance this great work was 
accomplished. But this did not make 
it a French Company exclusively. The 
Canal was not a French Canal ; it was 
an Egyptian one, which at the end of 
99 years, the period of the Concession, 
would revert to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment unless the Concession was re- 
newed. The President was not of ne- 
cessity a Frenchman. M. de Lesseps 
was appointed originally Director or 
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President for 10 years, and the power 
of nomination was vested in the tem 
tian Government, the selection being 
made, as far as possible, from among 
the principal shareholders. That being 
so, it was evident that at any time the 
Egyptian Government might, if it were 
so disposed, nominate a Director or Pre- 
sident of any nationality, and the ma- 
jority of shareholders might also be of 

_ any nationality. There was, consequently, 
nothing to prevent the mercantile in- 
terests of this country being represented 
to any extent on the Board of Directors. 
He could not, therefore, see in what way 
this or any other country was likely to 
be much injured under the original Con- 
cession granted by the Viceroy Said 
Pasha in 1854, or under the Convention 
of the Khedive, Ismail Pasha, in 1866. 
But as they were informed in the Papers 
before the House that another Canal 
was likely to be commenced very shortly, 
he thought their Lordships and the coun- 
try ought to be made aware, before the 
close of the Session, what the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government were with 
regard to it. M. de Lesseps, in a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, dated July 20, 1883, 
referring to the Agreement which" had 
now, it appeared, been cancelled, said— 

“T formally declare that if our Agreement 
should be suspended or even caneelled, the ex- 
cavation of a second Maritime Canal will be 
immediately carried out, and all the reductions 
of tolls provided for in that Agreement will 
take effect.’’ 

Were they, then, to understand from 
this that the Government would secure 
for this country, as far as possible, all 
the advantages, whether of tolls and dues 
or otherwise, which were provided for 
under the late Agreement, or were other 
negotiations being carriedon? He wished 
to put this to Her Majesty’s Government. 
He had one word to add with refer- 
ence to Papers and Correspondence on 
this subject. He regretted that the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) had not 
ponegne it well to lay further Papers on 
the Table of the House. There was one 
very noticeable omission. So far as he 
had been able to follow the Papers 
which had been issued, there was a total 
absence of all Papers or Correspondence 
with, or relating to, the Government of 
the Porte and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. It was very remarkable, as re- 
garded the Ottoman Government, inas- 
much as the ratification of the Sultan as 
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Sovereign of Egypt was required before 
any concession could take effect. If 
such Correspondence existed, he would 
ask the noble Earl whether it could be 
laid upon the Table of the House, as 
well as any which had reference to the 
Egyptian Government? He might add 
that in the Correspondence and Papers 
presented to Parliament there were none 
which gave the views of other Powers 
who must be interested in this question. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre. 
sented to Her Majesty for Papers respecting 
the proposed new Suez Canal.” —( The Earl De 
La Warr.) 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am really surprised at the Question of 
the noble Earl. Using the phrase of 
the late Prime Minister, I may say that 
a good many things have happened since 
Notice of this Question was first put 
upon the Minutes of this House. There 
have been important statements in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the original 
scheme has been abandoned. In the 
other House a Vote of Censure has been 
recently dealt with; and, with respect 
to Papers, they have been presented to 
Parliament up to the latest date to which 
they extend. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, the noble 
Earl had not answered his Question re- 
lating to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have no fur- 
ther statement to make in addition to 
the statement made in both Houses of 
Parliament the other day. 


On Question ? Resolved in the negative. 


PETROLEUM BILL.—(No. 164.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Ear, GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the original Act of 1862 had 
been repealed by another in the year 
1871, which was the main Act affecting 
petroleum dealers. This Act had been 
supplemented by one passed in 1879, 
and another in 1881, which related to 
wharfing petroleum. Recently a great 
many representations had been made by 
local authorities that a change in the 
law was absolutely necessary; and he 
might state that persons engaged in the 
trade had admitted the necessity of fur- 
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ther legislation. In consequence of these 
representations the present Bill was in- 
troduced. It dealt with mineral oil in 
general, and not merely with low test 
oil. The existing system of licensing 
by local authorities would be abolished, 
and uniform rules laid down respect- 
ing the trade; and thus the injustice 
of different dealers being subjected to 
rules differing with the locality would 
be avoided. The noble Marquess had 
presented a Petition against the Bill, 
and he was sensible of the importance 
of the matters referred to in that Peti- 
tion. Complaint was also made of the 
late period of the Session when the Bill 
was introduced; but this was always 
likely to happen when legislation for the 
security of the public against dangers 
was required by the Home Department. 
Since the Bill was read a first time he 
had received representations from the 
Greenwich Local Authorities, showing 
the extreme danger of allowing 800,000 
gallons of petroleum to be warehoused 
in one place and near to jute stores; 
therefore, this was a matter in which 
the public safety was deeply involved. 
He was glad to say that they could refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the Session, 
as four noble Lords had consented to 
serve, and the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Somerset) had consented to preside 
as Chairman; and, consequently, there 
would be every opportunity given for 
considering the details of the Bill, which 
was, undoubtedly, one relating to the 
public danger. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl Granville.) 


Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he considered that the course proposed 
by the noble Earl was a fair one. It 
was a good Committee, and there would 
be a competent Chairman. The subject 
was one of great importance. The local 
authorities complained of the danger 
arising from the storage of these arti- 
cles ; and there would be, without doubt, 
great responsibility if the Bill were put 
off for another year. Some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill were peculiar, and 
would require great consideration, par- 
ticularly those which required that all 
kinds of mineral oils should be kept in 
registered places, and that they should 
be kept in such a manner that they 
could not escape into other protected 
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places. Now, though there were dangers 
arising from the sale of petroleum, yet 
it was a very useful thing—it was an 
absolute necessity of life; and, perhaps, 
no discovery in modern times had added 
so much comfort to the poorest classes 
of the community. He, therefore, held 
that that House ought to be very care- 
ful in introducing legislation, however 
much called for in the public safety, 
which should place any practical bar to 
the use of this necessary of life by a 
large portion of the population. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee: The Committee to be named on 
Monday next. 


CHILDREN’S DANGEROUS PERFORM- 
ANCES ACT, 1879 — JUVENILE 
ACROBATS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he rose to call the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the operation of 
the Act of 1879, intituled ‘‘ The Children’s 
Dangerous Performances Act.”’ He did 
not intend to discuss the principle of the 
Act, as that had already been affirmed, 
but merely to refer to details connected 
with the matter. In 1879a Bill waspassed 
by the Government which provided that 
no person should cause a child under 
the age of 14 to go through any per- 
formance whereby, in the opinion of a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, life or 
limb should be endangered. These pro- 
visions had been altogether ignored. 
He believed that at this time the evil 
prevailed to a greater extent than it 
ever did before. Within the last two 
or three weeks he had received com- 
munications from persons who were 
deeply concerned about the continuance 
of horrible and disgusting exhibitions ; 
and although the Session was drawing 
to a close, he thought it would be de- 
sirable to bring the subject under the 
notice of the Government, in order that 
they might consider whether next Ses- 
sion something could not be done in the 
way of amending the law so as to give 
the much-needed protection to young 
children, and save the country from 
exhibitions so disgusting to every sense 
of humanity. He would first direct 
their Lordships’ attention to a letter in 
The Times of Thursday from a —— 
who had been present at a one of these 
exhibitions, animated by a desire to 
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learn what was the true nature of the 
amusements that were so attractive to 
certain classes of the people. In his 
letter he described the feat which was 
designated that of ‘‘the human serpent ;” 
and he said— 

‘¢ This ‘human serpent’ is a little girl, and 

she is made to throw her head backwards and 
to bend her spine so that her head not only 
touches the ground, but is bent completely 
under her, so that her face looks out from be- 
tween her legs. In this painful position she is 
compelled to remain and to perform tricks until 
the blood rushes into her face and she is obliged 
to unbend, upon doing which she pants fear- 
fully.” 
A few weeks ago he received a letter 
from a man who had been for more 
than 20 years connected with an asso- 
ciation of gymnasts, acrobats, circus 
riders, and the like; and this corre- 
spondent said— 

“Of these wretched children the number is 

legion. They are taken at a very tender age— 
the earlier the better—under the guise of ap- 
prentices, and the masters claim control over 
them until 21 years of age. Now, my ex- 
perience teaches me that before reaching that 
age 18 out of 20 who escape fatal accidents are 
obliged to wear pads or bandages, the result of 
broken limbs or sprains through falls; and I 
ean assert that all and every accident that 
occurs is carefully hushed up and kept from the 
knowledge of the public, if possible.”’ 
All this was confirmed by the testimony 
of an acrobat who came to see him and 
give an account of his early life. He 
was 25 years of age, and could walk 
about, but was wholly incapable of mus- 
cular labour, and ever in danger of 
falling down. He described the torture 
undergone in training, especially for that 
which was called the ‘‘ back-slide trick,’’ 
in which the body was turned into a 
hoop, the head meeting the heels. His 
first informant further said— 

“Tf your Lordship had seen and knew, as I 
have seen and know during an experience of 20 
years, the floggings and cruelties practised in 
the so-called tuition of those littlé ones, and the 
hardships they have to endure, I am sure your 
Lordship would not lose an instant in trying to 
stop those cruelties at once and for ever.” 

He might go on to much greater length ; 
but surely here was enough to stir any- 
one to exertion on behalf of those miser- 
able victims. The law in America, and 
he believed in certain parts of the Con- 
tinent, was stringent and well observed. 
No boy or girl in America was allowed 
to appear in public as gymnast or acro- 
bat before attaining the age of 16 years, 
and then only on the production of a 
certificate in proof of age. He might be 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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asked—‘‘ What is your remedy for such 
a state of things?” There was, he 
thought, some legislative remedy; but 
the Session was too far advanced for any 
hope of the kind. The placing under 
apprenticeship for such services should 
be absolutely forbidden. Children were 
sold by their parents, or possibly sur- 
rendered by the workhouses. The age 
before which they might be exhibited 
should be raised to 17, for the cost of 
maintaining them to that age would eat 
up all the profits, and so put a stop to 
the system altogether. The Act was 
defective in providing that no perform- 
ance should be permitted whereby “the 
life or limb of any child shall be en- 
dangered.” The performance itself might 
not be dangerous, but the training for 
such performance was cruel and dan- 
gerous in the extreme; yet by the terms 
of the Act it was not prohibited. The 
school board authorities might be in- 
structed to exercise more vigilance, and 
see that these children were sent to 
school. School and acrobat training 
could never go on together. The magis- 
trates and the police, too, in the case of 
such exhibitions taking place within 
their respective jurisdictions, might be 
instructed to demand an inspection of 
the certificates of the ages of these chil- 
dren, and be empowered, if not satisfied, 
to prohibit the exhibition altogether. 
But laws, though good and necessary, 
might be ineffective unless backed by 
public opinion. So long as the public 
would countenance such things, and pay 
for seeing them, so long these horrible 
practices would continue. It was a dis- 
grace to the age in which we lived, and 
it was in the hope of making an appeal 
to the community in general that they 
should express their disgust and horror 
of such amusements as these that he had 
ventured to bring this sad subject under 
the consideration of their Lordships. 
Tue Kart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
did not take exception to anything that 
had fallen from the noble Earl. He 
might say on behalf of the Government, 
and on his own behalf, most sincerely, 
that the noble Earl was always listened 
to on such subjects with the greatest 
attention. He felt confident that the 
appeal of the noble Earl to the public 
would not be without its effect. But, 
however much the Government might 
sympathize with the noble Earl in his 
reprobation of these atrocities, and in 
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his desire to put a stop to them, it was, 
as the noble 1 himself had said, too 
late to think of legislation this Session. 
The Act of 1870 had, no doubt, pre- 
vented some dangerous public exhibi- 
tions ; but it did nothing to check a great 
deal of cruelty to children when they 
were being trained to acrobatic perform- 
ances. That Act only passed with con- 
siderable modifications ; and he believed, 
even in the form in which it was first 
introduced, it would not have met the 
cases his noble Friend had brought to 
the notice of the House. The noble 
Earl had shown in his speech what might 
be done without any further legislation, 
and he hoped sincerely that his words 
would not be lost upon the school boards 
of the country. Undoubtedly, it was 
impossible that sehool board education 
and acrobatic training could go together ; 
and if the school boards were thoroughly 
active and efficient, acrobatic traini 
must collapse. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, he could only say that the matter, 
having been brought to their notice, 
should be most carefully considered. 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, that, with 
regard to the charge of apprenticing 
children from the workhouses, he would 
cause inquiries to be made as to whether 
Boards of Guardians had apprenticed 
children to acrobats. 

Tue Eant or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the Act of 1879 authorized the ma- 
gistrates to prevent performances that 
were dangerous to life or limb; but if a 
magistrate went to witness an acrobatic 
performance he would probably not see 
any danger in it, on account of the pro- 
ficiency acquired by the performer. The 
real danger lay in the training, which 
was not public, and which the magis- 
trates pat not stop. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL ([H.L. | 
(No. 176.) A Bill for further promoting 
the revision of the Statute Law by repealing 
certain enactments which have ceased to be 
in force or have become unnecessary: And 


STATUTE LAW REVISION AND CIVIL PRO- 
CEDURE BILL [H.L.] (No. 177.) A Bill 
for promoting the revision of the Statute 
Law by repealing various enactments relating 
to civil procedure or matters connected there- 
with, and for amending in some respects the 
law relating to civil procedure : 

heh! presented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR; 

read 1, 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 3ré August, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprix—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [August 2] reported. 

Pusiic Bur—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Board (Scotland) * [251], debate ad- 
Journed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—.0..— 
CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
THE ‘“‘ BAYONET OHARGE” AT WEX- 
FORD. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Who 
it was that ordered the recent bayonet 
charge at Wexford; and, whether the 
sub-inspector in command of the Police 
is the same ©. E. A. Cameron formerly 
stationed in Gort, and later in the town 
of Galway ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the charge 
was made by order of Sub-Inspector 
Oameron. Mr. Cameron has in the 
course of his service of 23 years been 
stationed both at Gort and Galway. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that I will ask whether it is a fact that 
when Mr. Cameron was stationed at 
Gort he had a dispute with the nuns of 
that community with respect to a right 
of way, and was obliged to leave Gort 
in consequence ; and whether he is the 
same person who was obliged to leave 
Galway by direction of Archbishop 
M‘Evilly for having directed the police — 
to take notes in the chapel of entirely 
non-political discourses ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As the hon. 
Member has given Notice of that Ques- 
tion publicly, and as the details cannot 
come from Ireland for two or three days, 
I am bound to say’ that the Inspector 
General tells me that he holds the 
highest opinion of Mr. Cameron as an 
officer of the Force, and that he has 
performed excellent service during his 
23 years’ connection with it. 

Mr. HEALY: Is the excellent service 
in question insulting nuns and Arch- 
bishops ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am sorry that 
the hon. Member should have made such 
a retort to my observations. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CARETAKERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the daughter 
of a landlady who has evicted tenants at 
Mullinahone, county Tipperary, is con- 
tinually allowed the use of the car owned 
by the Government, and the services of 
a constabulary driver ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the person 
referred to is a caretaker of some evicted 
farms. She is under police protection, 
and is frequently escorted by police on 
a transport car—she travelling on her 
own car. I am informed that on two 
urgent occasions when proceeding upon 
some public duty she was conveyed on 
the police car. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT 
—JUDICIAL RENTS. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the case of 
Richard Driscoll, tenant; John Hall, 
landlord, heard by the Land Commis- 
sion on appeal at their recent Bantry 
sitting, in which the Sub-Commission 
having dismissed the tenant’s applica- 
tion to fix a fair rent, the Land Com- 
mission reversed their decision, but fixed 
the old rent, £12, as the judicial rent ; 
whether it is the case that on hearing of 
the appeal, the Court confined themselves 
exculsively to the facts bearing on the 
legal question in dispute, and neither 
heard evidence as to the value of the 
holding nor sent a Court Valuer to in- 
spect it; whether similarly in the Court 
below there was no inspection of the 
holding by the Sub-Commissioners, they 
having decided to dismiss the case on 
legal grounds ; whether on the hearing 
of the appeal it appeared in evidence 
that the landlord in the case is himself 
a tenant and holds the farm in question, 
with as much land again, as yearly 
tenant to Lord Bantry at the rent of 
£10 10s., being £1 10s. less than the 
amount which the Land Commission 
without evidence or inspection fixed as 
the fair rent of half the land so held; 
and, whether it is the practice of the 
Land Commission to fix rents in the ab- 
sence of evidence, or other data; and, if 
so, on what principles they ascertain the 
fair rent in such cases ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Portzr): Sir, I have 
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applied to the Land Commission for in- 
formation as to the facts of this case; 
and the Oommissioners consider it in- 
consistent with their position and duty 
to make any statement in answer to 
Questions in Parliament as to their 
grounds for deciding cases judicially de- 
termined by them. There is an obvious 
reason for this objection upon their part. 
It is certainly not the practice of the 
Land Commission to fix rents in the ab- 
sence of evidence or other data. 

Mr. HEALY said, the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, as the 
mouthpiece of the Land Commission, 
was the merest subterfuge. [‘‘ Order!’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled, in asking a Question, to 
enter into matters of controversy. 

Mr. HEALY: Then I beg to give 
Notice, Mr. Speaker, that on the Irish 
Votes I will call attention to the fact 
that the Land Commission decided this 
case in the absence of evidence; and, 
knowing nothing about its merits, fixed 
the rent of the farm at double the figure 
that the tenant was paying to Lord 
Bantry. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter in the ‘‘Times” of the 18th 
ultimo, from Mr. Sanders, Special Com- 
missioner from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, stating that for 
two years not a case of foot and mouth 
disease has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the United States’ Cattle Com- 
mission, except in two instances of 
freshly imported consignments from 
Great Britain ; also to a letter in the 
“Times” of the 30th ultimo from Mr. 
Carman, Acting Oommissioner for the 
United States’ Department of Agricul- 
ture, declaring that ‘‘ there is not a case 
of pleuro-pneumonia known to exist west 
of the sea-board States, and never has 
been;” and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, seeing the freedom from 
cattle disease which obtains in parts of 
the United States remote from English 
importation, will consider by what modi- 
fication of the Orders in Council or of 
the Law the people of this Country might 
enjoy the advantage of greater freedom 
of importation from these uninfected 
territories ? 
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Mrz. DODSON: My attention has 
been called to the two letters referred to. 
As regards that of Mr. Sanders, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that at the beginning 
of this year we received several cargoes 
from the United States containing cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease; but I am 
glad to say, as I stated the other day, 
that during a period of now nearly four 
months, we have not received a single 
case of that disease from that country. 
As regards the other letter from Mr. 
Carman, it is admitted that pleuro- 
pneumonia exists in the Eastern States, 
and that there is no restriction on the 
movement of cattle within the United 
States, and, therefore, no guarantee 
against the introduction of disease from 
one State to another. The Agricultural 
Department at Washington insists very 
much on the danger which exists to the 
rest of the States in consequence of this 
condition of things. I may add, how- 
ever, repeating what I said the other 
day, that under the Act of 1878 we have 
no power of exempting parts of countries 
from slaughter or quarantine. We, 
therefore, could not deal differently in 
this respect with the Western States 
from the manner in which we deal with 
the Eastern States. It would be neces- 
sary to have further legislation to do so. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE)—ASSESSMENT. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Oolo- 
nies, Whether the attention of the High 
Commissioner of Cyprus has been spe- 
cially called to Mr. Fairfield’s Report of 
the following specimen of the work of 
the assessors at Larnaca, in regard to 
the Tax on profits of trade or busi- 
ness: — The Manager of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank £1; the manager of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company £1; the 
Agent of Messrs King and Oo. 15s.; an 
English Barrister practising here 5s. ; 
whether native traders are assessed upon 
this nominal scale; and, whether Sir R. 
Biddulph has reported that, prior to the 
remission of this Tax upon the income 
of Native mechanics, such labouring 
men were assessed at sums representing 
incomes of £8 88. per toma ¥ 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Sir Robert 
Biddulph’s attention has not been spe- 
cially drawn to the passage referred to, 
because it is etl a quoted extract 
from a statement of his own. The as- 
sessment of this tax is made by the 
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Muktar and Elders of the Oommunal 
Division, and is as inadequate for Native 
traders as for foreigners, The tax is 
not considered suitable for the circum- 
stances of Oyprus, where there are even 
now too many of these paltry taxes; but 
its abolition has been deferred until it 
is seen whether the Revenue will bear 
the loss. It is true that Sir Robert 
Biddulph reported that incomes of eight 
guineas a-year were formerly assessed ; 
but, at the same time, he reported that 
he had abolished the taxation of such 
small incomes as, in his opinion, pre- 
posterous. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
J. W. NALLY. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he can explain 
why Mr. J. W. Nally was not placed in 
the dock at Castlebar with his co-accused 
at the late assizes, when the Orown ap- 
plied for and obtained a postponement 
of the trial; whether this was done to 
produce amongst his fellow prisoners 
the impression that he had turned in- 
former; who is responsible for the ar- 
rangement ; whether he had seen a letter 
addressed to a local newspaper by Mr. 
Nally, of which the following is an ex- 
tract :— 


‘*T, as well as the public, feel at a loss to 
know why I was not brought into court on 
Monday last along with my fellow prisoners 
similarly charged with a conspiracy which 
never, I believe, existed. Why we should be 
separated is a mystery to me, and was done by 
no act or choice of mine. Had I the selection 
of my choice, I would not alone be in court, 
but on my trial, and have it over ;”’ 


whether a copy of the newspaper con- 
taining this explanation, would be per- 
mitted to be read by the other conspiracy 
prisoners ; and, whether the Crown would 
have any objection to permit a letter ad- 
dressed to each of them, in that sense, 
to reach its destination ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Sir, it was 
not necessary that all the persons charged 
should be in Court when the trial was 
postponed ; and I am informed that 
there was no such object as is suggested 
in the Question for the absence of Nally. 
I have not seen the entire of the letter 
referred to; but have ascertained that 
the extract is correct. I am not aware 
of any objection to the other persons 
charged being permitted to see it, nor 
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am I aware that they have not seen it. 

This matter, however, would be for the. 

rison authorities to consider under the 
ison Rules. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not answered 
that portion of my Question which asks 
who is responsible for the arrange- 
ments ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrser): I am not 
aware, Sir, who is responsible. 

Mr. HEALY: I will renew this Ques- 
tion. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
SITTINGS AT ENNIS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that the Land Commission 
Court had fixed a sitting to hear appeal 
cases at Ennis for August 6th next, 
which they have abandoned; if it is a 
fact that several hundred cases were 
listed for hearing and that they are now 
indefinitely postponed; if he is aware 
that the landlords continue to demand 
the old rents pending the appeals being 
heard, and that few, if any, settlements 
can be arrived at out of Court until a 
standard is established by a sitting of 
the Chief Commissioners in that portion 
of Olare; if he can state the reason for 
the action of the Ohief Commissioners 
in deciding not to sit for some time to 
come to hear the Clare appeals; and, 
whether, in view of the important in- 
terests at stake, he will recommend the 
Ohief Commissioners to hold the Court 
at Ennis on August 6th as originally 
fixed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that they were 
obliged to postpone sitting at Ennis for 
re-hearings, as they had hoped to do, in 
consequence of two of the Commissioners 
being unable, from the state of their 
health, to undertake the labour of a 
Circuit sitting at that time. It is a mis- 
take to say that the old reat is payable 
pending a re-hearing, as the judicial 
rent, until altered, is the rent which 
alone can be recovered. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY— 
THE SOUTHWARK WATER 
COMPANY. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board, Whether he is aware that im- 
mediately adjoining the open filter beds 
of the Southwark Water Oompany a 
dust and ashes contractor sifts con- 
tents of dustbins; and, whether he will 
take steps to prevent a agp 80 
—— to the health of the popula- 
tion 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Board, so long ago as 1872, became 
aware that there was a dust yard in the 
immediate vicinity of filter beds of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 

any at Battersea, and that at this yard 
ee ouse refuse was sifted. The Board 
directed one of their Inspectors to in- 
quire and report to them on the subject, 
and his Report was brought under the 
attention of Parliament by its presenta- 
tion as a Parliamentary Return. The 
Board, however, have no power vested 
in them which would enable them to re- 
quire the Company to discontinue the 
use of their filter beds at Battersea, or 
the dust contractor to discontinue the 
use of his dust yard. The Board will, 
however, bring the subject again under 
the attention of the Company. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE said, as it was 
desirable that all filth should be cleared 
away in London, perhaps the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
say whether it would be possible to see 
that the dust contractors did their duty 
in the different parishes? He believed 
that by most of the contracts they were 
required to call every day ; but they cer- 
tainly did not do so, and frequently the 
dustmen did not call at all unless they 
were “ et 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, this matter was one absolutely 
within the control of the local sanitary 
authorities, and all the Local Govern- 
ment Board could do in extreme cases 
would be to issue a Circular a 
them of their duty. Their attention ha 
already been called to this and other 
matters in a Circular from the Board. 
If an epidemic were to break out it was 
possible that the Board might be. able to 
interfere under the provisions of the 
Diseases Prevention Act of 1855. 


PAUPER LUNATICS, IRELAND AND 
SOOTLAND. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is a fact that a capitation grant is 
paid for every lunatic pauper in Scot- 
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land; and, whether it is true that in 
Ireland a similar grant is only paid for 
paupers who are inmates of lunatic 
asylums, while for the great bulk of the 
lunatic poor in Ireland, who are inmates 
of poorhouses, no grant whatever is paid 
by the Treasury ; and, if so, will the Go- 
yernment take any steps to redress this 
inequality ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No, Sir; the 

ant is only made on account of such 

tch pauper lunatics as are under the 
charge of the Scotch Lunacy Board. 
But the methods of dealing with them 
in Scotland differ from those in force in 
England and Ireland, the boarding-out 
system being largely favoured in the 
former country; and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite recognized this dis- 
tinction when he fixed the rules govern- 
ing the grants in the Three Countries. I 
ean hold out no hope that this grant will 
be extended; and the hon. Member 
will probably cease to desire the adop- 
tion in Ireland, and in that case in 
England also, of the Scotch system when 
he learns that, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, so far from hav- 
ing relieved the rates, the Imperial 
grant has led in Scotland to an absolute 
increase in the local burdens. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : Butis it not the 
fact that nearly half the number of 
pauper lunatics in Ireland are in the 
workhouses, and that no capitation grant 
is given for them ? 

Mr. OOURTNEY: It is the same 
thing in England. 

Mer. O’SULLIVAN : 
it is different in Scotland. 


I know. But 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
THE MAIDSTONE UNION. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the case that the 
Guardians of the Maidstone Union ap- 
plied to the Local Government Board on 
the 17th of May last for permission to 
resume their weekly meetings at the 
Union Workhouse which had been ex- 
perimentally removed from thence twelve 
months previously ; whether a full state- 
ment of their reasons for desiring this 
change was submitted to the Board six 
weeks ago; and, why no decision on the 
subject has been arrived at or commu- 
nicated to the guardians ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Guardians in February, 1882, passed 
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a resolution in favour of holding their 
meetings in the town of Maidstone in- 
stead of at the workhouse at Coxheath, 
which is at a distance of about four 
miles, so long as suitable accommodation 
could be obtained in the town. The 
Board assented to the arrangement, and 
since that time the Town Hall has been 
used by the Guardians for their meetings 
free of charge. The Guardians in May 
last, ata meeting at which 23 Guardians 
were present, by a majority of one vote 
passed a resolution to the effect that the 
_ of meeting should be changed to 
oxheath. The Board received a com- 
munication signed by the Mayor, on 
behalf of the trustees of the poor and 
ratepayers of Maidstone, and at the re- 
quest of a Vestry meeting of the parish 
—the parish, having half the population 
and ratable value of the Union, strongly 
objecting to this proposal, and urging 
that the existing arrangement should be 
continued. The Board informed the 
memorialists of the grounds which were 
assigned in a resolution of the Guardians 
for the proposed change, and their reply 
was received on the 20th ultimo. The 
Board, after full consideration of the 
circumstances, and especially having re- 
gard to the fact that the Resolution was 
only carried by a majority of one vote, 
have informed the Guardians that the 
Board are not prepared to assent to the 
pro until there has been a further 
trial of the existing arrangement. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—NAVAL 
AND MILITARY HOSPITALS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What was the com- 
parative strength of the Military and 
Marine forces at Plymouth and Devon- 
port in the ten weeks of last year and 
the same period of this year, referred to 
in his answer on Monday last; was the 
difference in number sufficient to account 
for an increase of the number of patients 
in the Naval and Military hospitals at 
Stoke and Stonehouse; and, does the 
increase apply to contagious diseases 
only, or disease generally ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 


It is not easy, Sir, to fix the naval popu- 
lation on which hospital ratios at Ply- 
mouth have to be formed, as it fluctuates 
from day to day by the arrival and de- 


parture of vessels. The reply I gave to. 
the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Macliver) on the 30th of July was to the . 
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effect that his figures were substantially 
accurate ; but I could not answer exactly. 
I will now state the actual Returns on 
which my reply was based. As regards 
the Military Force, the admissions to 
hospital for venereal diseases in the 10 
weeks ended on the 20th of July this 
year were 183 on a total force of 2,859, 
while for the corresponding 10 weeks of 
last year the admissions from the same 
causes were 116 on a total force of 2,457 
men. With reference to the Navy, the 
Return could not be procured at once by 
weeks ; but it was found that on the 21st 
of July, 1883, there were 121 venereal 


cases in hospital on a total force of 7,309 ; 


while on the corresponding day of 1882 
the number of patients was 47, on a 
total force of 7,334. The total admis- 
sions to hospital for military patients for 
the 10 weeks was larger in 1883 than 
1882, the number rising from 312 to 460, 
the venereal cases accounting for 67 out 
of the increase of 148. The total num- 
ber in hospital, as regards the Navy, 
similarly increased from 263 to 357 ; the 
venereal patients increasing by 74 out 
of a total increment of 94. The only 
element of uncertainty there appears 
to me to be in these figures is as to 
the quarters from which the troops had 
been recently moved. As tothat I have 
not at present any information. 


ARMY—CAVALRY COMMISSIONS. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If the statement 
that sapere, in the Military intelli- 
gence of the ‘‘ Times” of the 1st August 
is correct, viz.: That the Military au- 
thorities, in view of the large number of 
vacancies in the Cavalry, intend to in- 
troduce at once a qualifying examina- 
tion for candidates for first commissions 
in the Cavalry ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, it is not proposed to admit Cavalry 
candidates upon a merely qualifying 
examination. I have already stated that 
the subject is under consideration, and 
as soon as a decision has been arrived 
at, the regulations will be published. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)}—-EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, in his statement, that ‘the 
Viceroy, Lord Ripon, had reduced the 

. expenditure in 1881-2 by £6,300,000,” 
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he included the sum of £9,720,000, being 
the reduction under the head of Mili 
Reductions in Afghanistan, and a further 
reduction of over £2,000,000, under the 
head of Frontier Railways? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Yes, Sir; I think 
the hon. Member for Eye must see that 
money spent on war and frontier rail. 
ways is at least as irretrievably gone as 
if it were spent on useful public works, 
I spoke of gross expenditure. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he understood from the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman that there had beena 
— increase of £5,400,000 in the 

xpenditure of India excepting the mili- 
tary expenditure. 


NAVY—DOCKYARDS — COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL OFFICERS, 

Mr. H. G. ALLEN asked the Civil 
Lord. of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
true, as lately reported in the news- 
papers, that the prospects of the respon- 
sible foremen and other officers of the 
dockyards will be prejudicially affected 
by the changes recommended by the re- 
cent Committee on Professional Officers ; 
what changes it is proposed to intro- 
duce in the position of the leading men 
of inwviaia; and when such changes 
may be expected to take effect; and, 
whether the salaries of leading men of 
fitters, joiners, and other trades will be 
raised, and their numbers increased, so 
as to make them more nearly propor- 
tioned to those of the shipwrights ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: The re- 
ports to which the hon. Member refers 
are inaccurate. All the professional 
officers above the rank of foreman of 


the yard are to be incorporated in the - 


proposed Royal corps of constructors, 
with equal or increased salary and 4 
more defined position. The foremen of 
the yard are not prejudicially affected 
either in position or prospects ; on the 
contrary, they are either to be incorpo- 
rated in the new corps with all the 
highest appointments open to them, or, 
if not eligible for promotion by reason 
of the long-established rule as to age, 
foremen recommended will enter the 
corps on passing a qualifying instead of 
a competitive examination. Leading men 
of shipwrights will be placed on salary 
with improved position. The salary will 
be in all cases equal to the present pay, 
with a higher maximum in prospect. 
This change will be specially beneficial 
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to the older men, and it will take effect 
without delay. The question of the 
position and pay of the leading men of 
other skilled trades was not referred to 
the Committee on Professional Officers, 
and was not dealt with in their Réport ; 
but we fully recognize its importance. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—DANGER OF 
CHOLERA—DISINFECTION OF IM- 
PORTED TEXTILE FABRICS, 


Mr. BRINTON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, What 
steps, if any, have been taken to disin- 
fect wools, and also carpets, rugs, and 
such like textile fabrics arriving in this 
Country from the East before allowing 
them to be distributed to the public? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have issued orders with regard to rags, 
which from past experience are known 
to be capable of conveying infection, 
though even they have not been known 
to have conveyed cholera. Steps for the 
disinfection of wools, carpets, rugs, &c., 
are not, in the opinion of the medical 
authority of the Local Government 
Board, necessary, and any proposed 
disinfection would interfere in a dispro- 
portionate degree with the trade in these 
commodities. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—WORKHOUSE DIETARY. 


Mr. CAINE asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to the substi- 
tution of a fish diet once a week in the 
Bristol Workhouse, at a cost of two- 
pence per pound ; and, if he will issue 
an instruction authorising Boards of 
Guardians to substitute not less than 
two pounds of fish for one pound of 
meat in their scale of dietary ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Board have not yet received any com- 
munication from the Guardians of the 
Bristol Incorporation as to the substitu- 
tion, in their scale of dietary for the 
workhouse inmates, of fish for meat 
A proposal was, 
however, a few days since submitted by 
the Bath Guardians to substitute fish 
for meat on one day in each fortnight, 
by way of trial, and it isnow under the 
consideration of the Board. It does not 
appear to the Board that they can pro- 

erly issue any general instructions to 

oards of Guardians on this subject ; 
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but they will be quite prepared to con- 
sider any proposal which they may re- 
ceive from Guardians, with the view to 
such a substitution as that suggested by 
the hon. Member. 


PUBLIO HEALTH (IRELAND)—CHOLERA 
HOSPITALS. 


OCotoyet NOLAN asked the Ohief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If any body, board, or authority 
in Ireland is at present in possession of 
a portable hospital which can be put at 
the disposal of any union in which cho- 
lera may break out; and, if any board, 
office, or person in Ireland has authority 
to occupy any site which it or he may 
think the best for a temporary cholera 
hospital ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in two or 
three cases the sanitary authorities have 
floating hospitals, or other hospitals, for 
infectious diseases; but, so far as we 
know, there is no body or authority at 
present in possession of a portable hos- 
pital, which can be put at the disposal 
of another authority in whose district 
cholera may break out. Every sanitary 
authority has power to provide a tempo- 
rary hospital for the use of its own dis- 
trict. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he desired an 
answer to the second part of his Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the autho- 
rity could be given under Provisional 
Order. 


ARMY—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT — THE COLONELCY IN 
CHIEF OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
receives any pecuniary emolument as 
Colonel in Chief of the Rifle Brigade, 
and of the Regiment of Scots Guards, 
to which he has just been appointed ; 
and, by what regulations as to length of 
service, and by whose recommendation, 
these Colonelcies are given to general 
Officers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the Colonelcy-in-Chief of the Rifle 
Brigade is an honorary appointment. 
The Colonelcy of the Scots Guards would 
carry pay if held by an officer who, 
having been a General Officer before 
July 1, 1881, elected to remain on the 
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former rate of unattached pay, with suc- 
cession to the Coloneley of a regiment. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Oon- 
naught is not in that category, and con- 
sequently receives no pay as Colonel of 
the Scots Guards. Regimental Colonel- 
cies are conferred on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 
As a general rule, they fall to the Gene- 
ral Officer of longest service; but the 
rule is subject to exceptions in special 
cases. Members of the Royal Family 
have always been recognized as excep- 
tionally situated with regard to the 
Colonelcies of the Household Regi- 
ments. 

Mr. HEALY asked the noble Lord, 
whether he could state that the Duke of 
Connaught, by accepting these honorary 
Colonelcies, was not shutting out any 
other officer from promotion ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Undoubtedly, Sir, if the Oommander-in- 
Chief had recommended the appoint- 
ment of an officer of the first category, 
to which I have referred, that officer 
would have become entitled to pay of 
the Colonel—£2,000 a-year. It is, pro- 

d, however, as these prizes in the 
Army are held by officers under the New 
Rule, that the Army should be, to a 
certain extent, compensated by the ap- 
pointed of a Field Marshal. I cannot 
exactly state how soon that Regulation 
will come into force ; but I do not think 
that, except the individual officer who 
might have been appointed to this 
Coloneley with pay of £2,000 a-year, 
the Army in general will suffer in any 
degree by the appointment which has 
been made. 

Mer. J. R. YORKE desired to know 
whether the result of this arrangement 
was that £2,000 a-year was saved to the 
country ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Not altogether. As I have said, the 
arrangements are not yet completed. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught will not draw the pay of Oolonelcy. 
The Field Marshal who will be — 
sequently appointed being an old and 
ceungeeae officer of high rank, that 
probably will lead to the vacation by 
that officer of an ordinary regimental 
Coloneley, which will then become avail- 
able for another officer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand the noble Marquess to say that 
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His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught will not receive any pay for 
either of these Colonelcies ? 

erelt Marquess or HARTINGTON: 

0. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE: In that case 
there will be two Field Marshals ap- 
pointed. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Colonelcy of the Rifle Brigade al- 
ways was an honorary appointment. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD : I under- 
stand from the noble Marquess that it 
is intended to appoint another Field 
Marshal. Having regard to the fact 
that the existing Field Marshals are 
either men of very advanced age or else 
Members of the Royal Family whom the 
interests of the country prevent from 
being sent on foreign service, I would 


ask whether the noble Marquess is dis- 


posed to recommend that an effective 
officer shall be appointed to that high 
rank ? 

Tue Marqurss or HARTINGTON: 
Will the hon. Member give me Notice 
of that Question ? 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—AP- 
POINTMENT OF MR. CLIFFORD 
LLOYD. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that Mr. Clifford Lloyd has 
got an appointment in Egypt; and, if so, 
what is the nature’of it ? He also wished 
to know whether the report was true 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had been given 
one year’s salary as an allowance on 
leaving the position he held in Ireland ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: I understood, 
Sir, that this Question was to be ad- 
dressed to my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs on Mon- 
day. All I can say is that I do not 
know what has been done in that De- 
partment. Mr. Clifford Lloyd has not 
yet resigned the appointment which he 

held in Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY wished to know, if it 
was not a fact that the appointments of 
Special Resident Magistrates would ter- 
minate this month; and, if so, whether 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s appointment would 
be renewed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; my 
impression is that these appointments 
expire on the 30th of September. 

rn. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther police protection would be accorded 
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to Mr. Clifford Lloyd after his departure 
from Ireland for t? Was not the 
right hon. Gentleman aware of the state- 
ment that a sentence of death had been 

upon Mr. Olifford Lloyd by the 
secret societies ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not know 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd is the only one 
who has had sentence of death passed 
upon him. I am afraid that it will be 
very hard to protect Mr. Clifford Lloyd 

ainst his will. Whether Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd will choose to be protected or not 
‘is a different question. The fact of the 
matter is that these Special Resident 
Magistracies expire on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, and the intention of the Govern- 
ment, principally as a matter of admi- 
nistrative convenience and the econo- 
mical advantage of the country, is to 
re-arrange the criminal administration 
of Ireland in the manner proposed in 


‘the Bill which we recently brought for- 


ward. That Bill having been dropped 
in a manner in which it would certainly 
not have been dropped if it had been 
brought in for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing law and order in Ireland, it will be 
necessary to adopt whatever temporary 
measures may be required to preserve 
law and order. Although I deeply re- 
gret the dropping of that Bill, on account 
of the object being to promote economy 
and administrative convenience, I can 
assure the House that law and order 
will be no less strictly preserved. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the House was to understand 
that no assurance had been given to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd that the other ap- 
pointment would be reserved for him? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not know 
exactly what the arrangements are, as 
they are being carried on by the Foreign 
Office. Nothing has been done within 
my knowledge. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked what was the 
position of Mr. Clifford Lloyd at pre- 
sent with regard to the Irish Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: At the present 
moment he is a Special Resident Magis- 
trate. 

Mr. BIGGAR: He is away on leave; 
how long will that leave be continued ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have in m 
hand a telegram from Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
asking that His Excellency will extend 
his leave up to the 10th of this month. 
That I fancy would make his leave a 
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matter of three weeks or a month, and 
I believe that is the first leave he has 
enjoyed during the three terrible years 
he has held office. 


SUNDAY TRAFFIO (SCOTLAND)—THE 
STROME FERRY RIOTS. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether there is 
any Law in Scotland against Sunday 
traffic; if so, whether both police and 
military were employed at Strome Ferry 
to protect the Railway Company in 
breaking the Law, while those who 
sought to enforce the Law were prose- 
cuted under his (the Lord Advocate’s) 
instructions; and, if this be the case, 
whether he will take steps by legisla- 
tion, or otherwise, to bring the Law 
and the practice into harmony with one 
another ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): Sir, it is, to say the least, 
exceedingly doubtful whether the land- 
ing of fish and its transmission by rail- 
way on Sunday could be prevented by 
any law now in force, and there has 
been no recent instance of a prosecution 
on account of such Sunday work. I. 
may point out that even under the old 
Scottish Acts works of necessity were 
excepted, and it is a question whether 
the conveyance to market of a large 
quantity of perishable human food, 
which would otherwise have been lost, 
was not such a work. The police were 
employed to prevent mobbing and riot- 
ing, and the military were in readiness 
at Fort George in case the police should 
be overpowered in the event of the riot- 
ing being repeated on a larger scale, as 
was threatened by much larger num- 
bers. It is the fact that 10 of the per- 
sons who took part in the riot were pro- 
secuted under my direction, and con- 
victed by a jury. I am not sure whe- 
ther I quite understand the last part of 
my hon. Friend’s Question, but I may 
say that there is no intention to legis- 
late in consequence of the recent occur- 
rence at Strome Ferry. 

Str GEORGE OAMPBELL: May I 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
answer the first part of my Question— 
whether there is any law in Scotland 
against Sunday traffic ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): I think I have answered 
the whole of the hon, Member’s Ques- 


tion. 
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Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
answer is somewhat ambiguous. Will 
he say whether there is or is not a law 
against Sunday traffic in Scotland? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): There is a whole series of 
old Scottish Statutes on the subject ; and 
it has been held, within no very long 
time, that, at all events, as regards sell- 
ing in shops on Sunday, some of those 
old Acts are not in desuetude. But there 
has been no question raised as to whe- 
ther work of this kind is or is not struck 
at by these Acts. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: Is it 
an open question ? 

THz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Baxrour) : I so regard it. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—CETE- 
WAYO. 
SmSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he can state to the House the conditions 
under which Oetewayo was allowed to 
return to Zululand; and, whether any, 
and what, restrictions were placed on the 
amount of forces which he was to be al- 
lowed to maintain? In putting the Ques- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman said, that 
since he put the Question on the Paper 
his attention had been called to the fact 
that the conditions under which Céte- 
wayo was allowed to return had been 
ublished and laid before Parliament ; 
ut the point on which he particularly 
wished for an answer was as to the re- 
strictions, if any, which were placed on 
the amount of forces which Cetewayo 
was to be allowed to maintain. | 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has probably not got 
the exact reference as to these matters. 
The reference is Paper O. 3,466, pp. 
113 and 250, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man will there find an answer to the 
first part of his Question. With respect 
to the amount of forces Cetewayo was 
to be allowed to maintain, there was 
no restriction placed upon him, nor 
was there any in force at the time 
when a certain number of 13 Chiefs were 
ut in possession of the dominion of 
ululand, nor was any restriction placed 
on Usibebu, or any other person retaining 
power in Zululand. The understanding 
with Oetewayo was, however, that he 
“was restrained from reviving his old 
military system. 


{OOMMONS} 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 


the course of Business to-morrow, we 
hope to get, if possible, to the Report 
on the Scotch Agricultural Bill to-day ; 
but, if not, it will be taken after the 
Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) 
Bill to-morrow, that Bill having been 
substituted for the Report on the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill at the wish of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. [‘‘Oh!”] There are 
several other measures as to which we 
hope to take a stage to-morrow, getting 
the Speaker out of the Chair on the 
Prevention of Cholera Bill if we should 
attain to the second reading of that Bill 
to-night; and we might also get the 
Speaker out of the Chair on the Local 
Government Board (Scotland) Bill, but 
not to go on with Committee on that to- 
morrow unless it is generally agreeable 
to Members of the House. As to the 
course proposed for Monday and Tues- 
day, hon. Members are aware of that; 
but on Wednesday, such very strong 
appeals having been made from the other 
side of the House, which we are very de- 
sirous to meet, we propose to take the 
Report on the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
altering the Order in compliance with 
the representations made to us. The 
Corrupt Practices Bill will, therefore, 
be brought forward on Wednesday, and 
I shall hope on Friday to get to the Re- 
port on the Bankruptcy Bill ; but of that 
we will speak again in the course of the 
early part of next week. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman used an expression 
just a moment ago about the Parlia- 
mentary Registration (Ireland) Bill to 
the effect that it was to be taken to- 
morrow in deference to the wish of Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said it was 
substituted at the request of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: The 
wish expressed was that the Report on 
the Bankruptcy Bill should not be taken 
to-morrow, and no wish was expressed 
that the Parliamentary Registration 
(Ireland) Bill should be taken. What 
I was anxious to ask is, will the Govern- 
ment undertake that, after the Bills 
which they themselves bring forward 
on Saturday, they will move the ad- 
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journment of the House, so as not to 
permit other Bills to be taken which are 
not Government measures? That, I 
think, has been the usual undertakin 
when we have Saturday Sittings, ded? 
think it is one which the House generally 
expects. 

Mz. T. P. O’;CONNOR wished, before 
the right hon. Gentleman gave that 
pledge, to point out that the Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Bill stood immediately after 
the Government Orders of the Day for 
to-morrow. It was a Bill of a non-con- 
tentious character, which passed the 
second reading without any Division. 
On the second reading he intimated 
that any Amendments proposed from 
either side of the House would be 
favourably considered by the promoters 
of the Bill. The Government proposed 
a large number of clauses which the 
Irish Members had enibodied in the 
Bill. Since then the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
placed two Amendments on the Paper 
which the promoters of the Bill would 
accept, and Amendments by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Dublin County 
(Colonel King-Harman) would also in 
principle beaceepted. Therefore, he might 
describe the Bill as non-contentious. The 
only stage which he proposed to ask the 
House to pass was that the Speaker be 
allowed to leave the Chair; Progress 
would then be reported. He hoped the 
Prime Minister, inasmuch as this Bill 
was not opposed by the Leaders of the 
Conservative Party, would allow that 
stage to be taken to-morrow. 

Mr. ANDERSON wished, before the 
Question of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was answered, to ask the Prime 
Minister if it was not the fact that the 
Government could only pledge itself in 
regard to Government Business; whe- 
ther it was not the right of the House 
at the time the Clerk at the Table called 
an Order, to decide when that Order 
should be taken; and whether, if the 
House decided that the Order was to be 
taken on Saturday, it rested only with 
those present on Saturday to decide that 
the House should or should not go on 
with it? He wished, further, to ask 
whether it was not the fact that last 
year, when the Government attempted 
to pledge itself against Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills, they were defeated in the 
attempt ? 





Mr. GLADSTONE: It rests with the 
House, and not the Government, to de- 
cide what Orders it shall take, or whe- 
ther it shall take any Order whatever ; 
but the Question addressed to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman is strictly con- 
fined to the part which the Government 
will take in respect to these Bills. Ad- 
dressing me as a Member of the House, 
I feel greater force in the appeal made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) than when 
it is addressed to me as a Member of the 
Government, and responsible for ar- 
ranging its Business. I consider I have 
no power to act in the matter. I am 
bound by good faith. When we ob- 
tained the extra time on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays it was on a strict pledge, 
that so far as we were concerned, that 
extra time should only be applied to 
putting forward Government measures, 
and I must say the same pledge applies 
in its spirit, and, perhaps, even in its 
letter, to any Sitting on Saturday. I 
have, therefore, no option whatever but 
to say that we shall act in the manner 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Baronet the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion might be aware that several Mem- 
bers on his side of the House had ex- 

ressed themselves anxious that the 
rish Labourer’s Bill should be promptly 
passed. Under the’ circumstances, he 
would ask whether he had any objec- 
tion to the Government making an ex- 
ception in favour of this Irish Labourers’ 
Bill; and whether he would take upon 
himself the responsibility of imperilling, 
if not destroying, the chances of the 
Bill being passed this Session ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
do not know whether I am quite in 
Order in answering this Question; but 
I wish to call attention to one point— 
namely, that my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin is not here to-day and will 
not be here to-morrow, and I do not 
think the Bill ought to go on in his 
absence ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR pointed out 
that he had already stated that he only 
wished to gain one stage, and that if 
they got into Committee on the Bill he 
would immediately report Progress. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether, 
in the event of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Bill not being read a 
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third time at to-day’s Morning Sitting, 
it would be allowed to take precedence 
at the Evening Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that the 
Government had no power to bring the 
Bill on before Supply; but he would do 
the best he could in the matter. 


In reply to Sir Hewry Horzann, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
looked at the Amendments to the Patents 
Bill, and should be able to accept them 
with some verbal alteration. Under 
these circumstances, and believing there 
was no objection to the measure, he 
omen that it should be taken that 

ay. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


oOo 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu1 261.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, The Lord 
Advocate.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*¢That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. DALRYMPLE said, hecould have 
wished that this Bill had been consigned 
to the legislative limbo where various 
measures of Her Majesty’s Government 
had already gone; but as the Govern- 
ment had decided to take the judgment 
of the House upon it, even on the 3rd 
of August, he was not sorry to have an 
opportunity of stating the strong objec- 
tions he entertained towards it. Who 
had asked for this particular measure ? 
Who was, he would not say enthusiastic 
about it, but who really liked it? Who 
considered it was adequate to meet all 
the circumstances of the case? Who 
considered it would be a settlement of 
an important question? What was the 
language that was used about it outside 
these walls? It was described as an 
instalment, as a step in the right direc- 
tion, as an advance on the present state 
of things, as a measure that would do 
little good, but would not do much harm ; 
and only to-day he had read in the lead- 
ing Scottish journal—he meant The 
Glasgow Herald—the following :— 

‘We have always proclaimed the absolute 


innocence of this, the latest development of 
ideal Scottish administration.” 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 


- {COMMONS} 
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That was not very warm advocacy of 
the Bill. He was rather reminded of a 
good House of Commons’ story of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon in reference to some ad 
captandum measure of the Government 
which was to help the farmers. Some 
farmers were asked whether they really 
liked the measure, and they said—‘“‘ Oh, 
yes; we like it.” ‘But will it do you 
any good?” ‘No; it won’t do us any 
good ; but we like the attention.” It 
seemed to him that this measure was 
exactly a measure of that kind. It would 
not do much good, and it would not do 
much harm ; but they liked the attention. 
There was no doubt that there were some 
persons who thought that even a bad 
Bill was better than no Bill at all for 
Scotland. He was not one of that num- 
ber. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
said the other day that the more he 
looked at the Bill the better he liked it. 
That seemed to imply that when he first 
saw it, he did not like it much. He 
could quite understand the hon. Member 
supporting the Bill, because the bellows- 
blowing in respect to this Bill had been 
in Edinburgh chiefly; and he had no 
doubt that in the mind’s eye of many 
people in Edinburgh there was a vista 
opened of fussiness, self -glorification, 
and deputations without end. His view 
of the Bill, however, was exactly the 
reverse. The more he looked at it, the 
less he liked it. His belief was that it 
would undo much good, and initiate much 
that was mischievous. His purpose was 
to ask what was the attitude of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite representing Scotch con- 
stituencies towards the Bill? He was 
not going to tell the House what he be- 
lieved their feelings to-day were, as they 
would have an opportunity of doing so 
themselves; but he wished they were 
free to say what they thought about the 
Bill. That was a strong thing to say; 
but he said it on his own responsibility 
as a Member of the House. There was 
an unreality about this whole business 
that struck him from the very first. 
There was an unreality as to the causes 
that led to the Bill; there was an un- 
reality about the support given to it; 
and especially there was an unreality 
about the explanations of the Bill. With 
r to the causes that had led to the 
Bill, it was said that their interests in 
Scotland were neglected. A high autho- 
rity said, the other day—‘‘We are over- 
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looked:”? He said, also, that it was not 
legislation that they lacked in Scotland, 
but attention ; and it struck him (Mr. 
Dalrymple), at the time, that that re- 
mark indicated the unreality and the 
fancifulness of the statement that their 
interests were neglected. He wanted 
to know, if they were neglected, whose 
fault was it? He did not desire to say 
anything against the Scotch Liberal 
Members. He entertained a warm re- 
gard towards most of them, and was 
proud to act with many of them on 
different occasions. But if the interests 
of Scotland were neglected, what were 
the 60 Liberal Scotch Members about ? 
What did the Scotch Liberal Members 
effect for Scotland; or, rather, what 
might they not effect, if they were 
agreed? And yet the method they 
adopted when they were promoting the 
progress of any particular measure was 
of the most peculiar kind. They sud- 
denly became aware that one or two 
Scotch Liberal Members were in a 
state of great activity and excitement, 
and upon inquiry they found they were 
engaged in the process of hawkin 

about a “round robin’’ to be aouaiee 
to one of their own number. That 
“round robin’? asked that a certain 
measure should be advanced, and it was 
presented to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, who was 
a Scotch Member. He ventured to say 
that if the Scotch Members proposed 
to effect much for Scotland they must go 
very much beyond the argument from the 
“round robin,” which he thought was 
an impotent method of proceeding, and 
he marvelled that they should have re- 
course to it, when there were ordinary and 
better means of pressing their views on 
the attention of the Government. . Butif 
their interests were neglected, which he 
denied, had there been anything wrong in 
the management of Scottish affairs? He 
understood from the Secretary of State 
lately that the management of Scottish 
affairs had been admirable. If, how- 
ever, there had been defect, it was be- 
cause the natural management of Scotch 
affairs in this House by the Lord Advo- 
cate had been impaired as to its efficiency 
of late years. This was no new thing. 
It was in the years preceding the ad- 
ministration of the present Officers of the 
Crown, that the Office of the Lord Advo- 
cate was seriously impaired. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secretary 
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(Sir R. Assheton Cross), owing to cir- 
cumstances.which he would not de- 
scribe, absorbed the power of the Lord 
Advocate. The separate residence of the 
Lord Advocate was abolished, and he 
was made the occupant of a very small 
and, he believed, unwholesome room 
in the Home Office. That went far to 
impair the diginity and the power of the 
Lord Advocate. Yet he was happy to 
say that the Lord Advocate’s Office, and 
the occupant of the Office at the present 
moment, were as capable as ever of ful- 
filling all the requirements of the people 
of Scotland ; and if proof were wanted, it 
would be found in the management— 
the skilful, courteous, and ready manage- 
ment—of the Scotch Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill. If excuse were needed for 
attacking the Bill—and he denied that 
there was any—it would be abundantly 
found in the speech of the Home Secre- 
tary in introducing the Bill. He read 
the other day a remark by Mr. M‘Laren, 
formerly Member for Edinburgh, who 
described the speech of the Home Secre- 
tary as being of the ‘‘don’t duck me in 
the pond” style. That, he thought, 
very , es described the speech of the 
right hon. and| learned Gentleman. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
careful to explain that the recent system 
of the management of Scottish affairs 
worked particularly well—so well that he 
threw the reins on the necks of Lord 
Rosebery and the Lord Advocate. He 
thought that was a happy-go-lucky ex- 
pression, although Lord Rosebery was 
the author of it, because if they threw 
the reins on the neck of a horse they 
were very likely to come to a smash ; 
and he was not surprised, therefore, to 
hear that the arrangement of throwing 
the reins on the necks of Lord Rosebery 
and the Lord Advocate was only a tem- 
porary one. Now he came to the ex- 

lanation of the Bill given by the Home 
Coie in introducing it. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, on that 
occasion, said it was not a grandiose 
proposal. But they lived to learn, Who 
would have thought that, of all people, 
Lord Rosebery would go down to Edin- 
burgh and choose the complimentary 
occasion of his receiving the freedom of 
the City to advance this not grandiose 
proposal? Lord Rosebery, he need not 
tell those who knew Scotland, was a 
clever and attractive speaker. He had 
a happy humour about him which was 
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— beyond the re ae of those 
adical audiences whom he delighted, 
and on whom his speeches had a be- 
wildering and Sievwtinkiing effect. There 
was a mixture of flattery and exag- 
geration about his speeches which 
put his audiences in such a state 
of ecstasy that they would take any- 
thing from him, and their gullibility 
and credulity were unfathomable. He 
thought it very hard on this poor Bill 
that it should be made the subject on 
that complimentary occasion of this 
damaging exaggeration. If he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) were a friend of the Bill, 
which he was not, he would deprecate 
exceedingly this exaggerated and in- 
flated criticism and advocacy. But what 
a contrast there was between the account 
given of the Bill in that speech and that 
given by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman in introducing it. They ought 
to be thankful for the tone of wisdom 
and moderation of the Home Secretary, 
which contrasted so favourably with the 
extravagant criticism of his late subor- 
dinate. After quoting extracts from the 
speeches of Lord Rosebery and the Home 
Secretary, the hon. Member went on to 
say that it was a gross exaggeration on 
the part of Lord Rosebery to assert that 
there had been no definite arrangement 
for the conduct of Scottish Business. 
All he could say was that if the state of 
things was, as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) 
stated, satisfactory, what was the cause 
of the resignation of Lord Rosebery? 
It was said that the resignation of Lord 
Rosebery was intended to propitiate 
the Scottish Members, and to facilitate 
the arrangement of Scotch Business. 
What was the history of this measure ? 
In its ‘“‘pawkiness”—to use a well-known 
Scotch word—in regard to the quarter 
from which the salary was to be obtained, 
it was essentially Scotch. But in other 
aspects, in its disregard of the expecta- 
tions and demands of the people of Scot- 
land, and in its inadequacy to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was essentially 
English. It could not be said there was 
to be no additional charge to the country, 
because if the salary of the Lord Privy 
Seal was not wanted, it would not be a 
saving to the country to apply it to an- 
other purpose. But he passed that by. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
when he introduced the Bill, described 
it as a tertium quid, because there had 


Ur. Dalrymple 
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been a proposal on the subject by the 
late Government, and there was a de- 
mand in Scotland for something else; 
therefore, it was a tertium quid. The 
proposal of the late Government was to 
appoint an Under Secretary. The pro- 
posal was. well intended; but it was 
mixed up in a ridiculous way with the 
Registry Office in Edinburgh, and no 
wonder the scheme was not heard more 
of. But the proposal to appoint an 


Under Secretary was perfectly intel- 


ligible, and it would have met the case 
which was sometimes mentioned where 
the Lord Advocate had not obtained a 
seat, and where the Business of Scot- 
land required looking after in the House 
of Commons. But the other proposal 
was that which had been very generally 
made in Scotland, that there should be 
a Secretary of State for Scotland. That 
was the thing that was asked for, and 
was still asked for, and which it was ex- 
pected would be got, even though the 
present functionary under the Bill was 
appointed. The different bodies in Scot- 
land, whose opinion received the greatest 
possible attention when they happened 
to be in accordance with the wishes of 
the Government, all asked for a Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, and not for 
a President of a Local Government 
Board ; and it was highly characteristic 
of some of these bodies that, having 
asked for bread, they should be, hat in 
hand, thanking the Government for any 
stone they might get. He thought there 
was no dissatisfaction among these bodies 
as tothe time that was devoted by the Lord 
Advocate to Scotch affairs. On no ground 
whatever was there any necessity for 
meeting the case on the assumption 
that the Lord Advocate might not occa- 
sionally succeed in finding a seat in Par- 
liament. It was not a Lord Advocate 
only that sometimes failed to obtain a 
seat in Parliament, for he remembered 
two notable occasions on which Home 
Secretaries had failed to obtain seats; 
but he was not aware that the business 
of the Home Office had come to an end on 
that account. He would not go back on 
the recent management of Scotch affairs ; 
but they knew that in consequence of 
remarks not always well-founded, but 
made in a general way, that Lord Rose- 
bery was appointed about two years ago 
to give assistance to the Home Office, 
and have charge of Scottish affairs. If 
that arrangement had worked well, why 
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did it end? They were told that one 
day in Oommittee of Supply the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mtr. Rylands) 
stated that it was necessary that the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment should be in the House of are 
mons. 

Smr WILLIAM HAROOURT: It was 
the late Home Secretary who said so. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE gaid, it was the 
remark of the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley, which was endorsed by the late 
Home Secretary. The remark fell upon 
fruitful soil, for no sooner was it uttered 
than the change was made—and he had 
no doubt it was a very proper change— 
and the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) was made Under Secretary. 
But what had that to do with the resig- 
nation by Lord Rosebery of the manage- 
ment of Scotch affairs? Because, if it 
were necessary that the noble Lord 
should have the management of Scotch 
affairs, he did not see why he should 
not have remained in charge of them. 
Was the resignation of the noble Lord 
a mere excuse? What part of the ar- 
rangement was intended to propitiate 
the Scotch Members? Because that 
had never been cleared up. Could it 
be that the Office of Under Secretary 
was not quite adequate to the dignity 
of the noble Lord? He had not heard 
the least explanation; but if any of 
these reasons was the right one, how 
very painful must have been the sug- 
gestion that there were dissensions in 
the Home Office. He could not but 
recollect that the rumour of the dis- 
sensions led to that interesting account 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir William Harcourt) gave of 
his relations with Lord Rosebery. The 
House was moved by the account given 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle-. 
man, though there were some profane 
persons—and he (Mr. Dalrymple) was 
one of them—who found relief in laugh- 
ing. The House would recollect the 
letter which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman read from Lord Rosebery, in 
which. he said that he knew what must 
have been the feelings of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman with regard to 
these unfounded rumours. After that 
interesting revelation, he (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) had looked on the Home Office 
with different eyes, as being the scene 
of such idyllic harmony and peace. The 
other day there was a very true remark 
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made by a Scotch newspaper upon the 
management of Scotch affairs—namely, 
that it was characterized by “instability 
dashed with hilarity.” That remark was . 
completely true of the Bill. The Par- 
liamentary functionary whom this Bill 
was to create was to be a Peer and: not 
a Peer. The Bill contemplated central- 
ization ; and yet he ventured to say in a 
remarkable degree it suggested notions 
of a separate control of Scotch affairs. 
Then, with regard to the Boards, it was 
stated that they were working well ; and 
yet this new Board was to swallow up 
the smaller Boards. (Sir Wir1i1am Har- 
cournT: It does not.] Well, at least, 
this new Board was to make it its first 
business to overhaul the present Boards, 
and endeavour to ascertain whether the 
expenses of this new Department could 
possibly be defrayed out of their savings. 
That was a pitiful object to announce as 
the first duty of this new functionary. 
As he had said last night, they were 
thoroughly overhauled 14 or 15 years 
ago, and the Commission which was 
sent down to curse remained to bless 
them. But then there was “ instability 
dashed with hilarity.” He remembered 
that when, the other day, the Vote for 
the Lord Privy Seal’s salary came under 
consideration, there was a sort of coyness 
or self-consciousness on the part of the 
Government which led him to see that 
there was to be no further proposal 
about the Lord Privy Seal. It was to 
be another person altogther, and the 
salary was to be absorbed for this new 
functionary. To create this new func- 
tionary, two Offices were to be destroyed. 
What the Prime Minister called the 
‘‘lay character” of the Lord Advocate’s 
Office was to be abolished, and the Office 
of the Lord Privy Seal was to be abo- 
lished, or to be held by a distinguished 
person withoutsalary. The scheme was 
at once simple and complicated, subver- 
sive and reactionary. It subverted the 
present state of things; and yet, in one 
sense, it was reactionary. For while, at 
woes there was very much in common 

etween the two countries, it was a step 
of a reactionary kind to establish a sepa- 
rate management of this kind. The most 
dismal hilarity was found in the 6th 
clause, which reserved the rights of the 
Lord Advocate. He thought that was 
adding insult to injury, and if the Bill 
reached Committee he should move the 
rejection of that clause. It was the merest 
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mockery. No one could doubt that, what- 
ever were the privileges and rights of 
the Lord Advocate, the lay character of 
the Office would be abolished. But the 
highest pitch of hilarity of all was 
reached about the personnel of this new 
Office. It was a very sad day indeed when 
Lord Roseberry resigned ; but they might 
take comfortand think of that resignation 
with something like calmness, because 
Lord Rosebery was evidently about to 
be the new Minister. In fact, he thought 
that the Bill, in its main provisions, was 
intended to provide for Lord Rosebery. 
He claimed not to be considered unrea- 
sonable in opposing this Bill, ‘for he 
might state distinctly that one of two 
courses would abundantly satisfy him. 
Although he did not like what the Home 
Secretary called the tertium quid, he 
should have been satisfied if the old re- 
sponsibility and vitality of the Lord Ad- 
vocate could be restored once more ; and 
he wanted to know had any stand been 
made for that within the Government ? 
When Lord M‘Laren was amongst them, 
he believed that he did make a stand, 
not only for the ancient privileges, but 
the duties of the Lord Advocate. He 
believed that David stood up to Goliath 
at that time, and contended successfully 
with Goliath, until Goliath lifted him 
up bodily and placed him on the Judicial 
Bench. He wanted to know whether 
any remonstrance, any argument, or 
any resistance had been offered on this 
occasion to the final destruction, as he 
considered it, of the old character of the 
Lord Advocate’s Office? He would fain 
believe that there had been, though they 
were not likely to hear it. Or, on the 
other hand, he would have been content, 
although he did not think it necessary, if 
the Lord’ Privy Seal had beerappointed, 
with the charge of Scotch affairs. That 
would have been an Office of dignity 
and of great importance. It would not 
in any way have interfered with the 
Lord Advocate in that House, who would 
still have represented Scotland as here- 
tofore in the House of Commons; and 
he thought—though perhaps not much 
consideration would be given to the 
idea—that such an appointment would 
have appealed to the imagination of 
the Scotch people, and gratified them 
very much. He knew quite well that 
that would have necessitated the appoint- 
ment of a Peer; but he believed that 
the present Bill contemplated the ap- 
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pointment of a Peer, and he was one of 
those people who imagined that a Peer 
was not beyond the reach of human in- 
fluences, and might be well fitted to 
manage Scotch affairs. He knew of some 
half-dozen Scotch Peers who could have 
abundantly fulfilled the idea in his mind ; 
and why should not Lord Rosebery be 
Lord Privy Seal, with the management 
of Scotch affairs? That would have 
been an adequate proposal, and would 
have commended itself to the people of 
Scotland. He had no objection to Lord 
Rosebery being in that or any other 
Office. Lord Rosebery had made him- 
self exceedingly courteous aud pleasant 
to everyone in connection with Scotch 
affairs. He had a happy humour about 
him, which was not the strong point of 
Liberals as a rule; and although Radi- 
calism, like adversity, might make him 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows, the 
noble Lord would have been able to dis- 
cern between the real feelings of Scot- 
land and the fussy activity of cliques 
and sects. That would have been an 
Offiee worthy of Scotland; but this Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
was neither one thing nor another. In 
this Bill, and in the prospect of this ap- 
pointment, they were introduced into the 
higher regions of beadledom. It wasa 
state of things in which the work was not 
so much ready to be done as requiring 
to be made. He felt there was the 
greatest susceptibility of mischief in 
that. There was at the bottom of it all 
an opinion that if this Scotch Board was 
created, much more Scotch Business 
would be transacted. The experience of 
the Local Board in England did not pro- 
mise much in that way. Scotland was 
represented in several quarters as pining 
and panting for legislation. He did not 
recognize the description. They might 
create what Office they liked, and put 
what official they pleased into it; but 
unless there was a substantial agreement 
between the Scotch Members on both 
sides, Scotch measures would not have 
a chance of passing, even if there were 
half-a-dozen Secretaries of State. He 
regretted the introduction of this mea- 
sure, and should deeply regret its pass- 
ing into law, for he thought it destroyed 
much good, and initiated much mischief. 
He was one of those who thought that 
those were not true friends of Scotland 
who wished to accentuate the differences 
between the two countries. The more 
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the politics and measures connected with 
Scotland and England were identified, 
the better would it be for this House 
and for Scotland, and for the Empire 
generally. He supposed it would be 
said that Scotch sentiment was in favour 
of this Bill. He awaited with interest 
the statements which would be made as 
to the real state of feeling in Scotland 
on the subject. He wished he could 
hear the real sentiments of his hon. 
Friend opposite upon this subject. He 
had no fear whatever that in this or any 
other matter the special interests and 
predilections, aye, and the prejudices, 
of Scotland would not be respected ; 
but he thought the initiation of this 
new arrangement was calculated to 
widen the distinctions between Scotch 
affairs and English affairs in a manner 
that would not be beneficial to Scotland. 
He did not know what might be the 
judgment of the House upon this mat- 
ter any more than he knew what opi- 
nions hon. Gentlemen might express 
— about it. He was not in the 
abit of collecting information on any 
subject in this House. Though he had 
not been at any pains to conceal his 
strong opinion against the Bill, he was 
not in the habit—as some Members 
were—of publishing his opinions through 
letters to the newspapers, or through the 
letters of a special correspondent ; but 
he should give this Bill now, and should 
always give it, the strongest possible 
resistance. He believed it was abso- 
lutely unnecessary ; but that if such a 
measure was necessary, then it ought to 
have been a measure commensurate 
with the importance of the case, conso- 
nant with the feelings of the people, and 
worthy of the history and traditions of 
Scotland. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.’’—( Mr. Dalrymple.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. JAMES STEWART said, that 
he was one of the Liberal Members 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down who did not profess to 
attempt to amuse the House with hu- 
morous remarks. He would do the hon. 
Gentleman the justice to say that he had 
never heard a speech so full of acrid 
humour as that which had just been de- 
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livered. He would not answer any of 
the hon. Member’s questions, but would 
simply refer him to the constituencies of 
Scotland for answer. Differing entirely 
from the hon. Gentleman, he was ex- 
pa A glad that the Government had 
seen their way to bring forward this 
measure, and so to meet the wishes of 
the people of Scotland. The Bill, in 
his . gave fair promise to 
supply the want of which the people 
of Scotland had long complained — 
namely, that their legislative affairs 
in that House had not got suffi- 
cient attention. That complaint might 
almost be said to be a matter of ancient 
history. In the year 1858 the right 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
brought the matter before the House by 
way of Motion, and was followed into the 
Lobby by a very considerable minority. 
Since that time, the dissatisfaction of the 
people of Scotland had found frequent 
occasion of expression in Parliament. This 
meant no reflection on the distinguished 
Gentlemen who from time to time had 
occupied the post of Lord Advocate. It 
was no fault of theirs that the machinery 
at their command was inadequate to 
meet the requirements of Scotch legis- 
lation in a full and efficient manner. He 
might be permitted to observe that the 
force of the demand which had induced 
the Government to bring forward this 
measure had received no accession of 
strength, but the very opposite, from the 
character of the distinguished man who 
at present so worthily occupied the post 
of Lord Advocate. Had this measure 
implied any impeachment of that Gen- 
tleman’s conduct of affairs, it was not 
necessary to say that it would not have 
seen the light of day, and would never 
have had the support of Scotch Members. 
He doubted if ever there was a Lord 
Advocate who had discharged his duties 
with greater ability and with greater 
acceptance on the part of Members of° 
that House and of the people of Scot- 
land generally, than the present Lord 
Advocate. But it was another and 
totally different question how far the 
present system was calculated to ad- 
vance the legislative interests of Scot- 
land. He wished to disabuse the minds 
of English Members—whose suscepti- 
bilities the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had endeavoured to arouse—of 
the idea that this demand on the part of 
the people of Scotland had anything in it 
approaching in the remotest degree the 
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notion of the establishment of an im- 
perium in imperio. It was in no merely 
provincial spirit that the Scottish people 
advocated this measure. It was no 

uestion of Scotland versus England. 

he national sentiment in Scotland was 
altogether of a healthy kind. It was a 
source of strength, and not of weakness, 
to England. They were proud of their 
nationality, and were also proud to feel 
that they were an integral part of the 
British Empire. This had been brought 
about by the wise and considerate recog- 
nition of the national sentiments of the 
Scotch people by those who in bygone 
times had administered affairs in this 
House. He was led to make these re- 
marks, not only by the observations of 
the hon. Member opposite, but by the 
tone taken by the English Press when 
discussing this Bill. An article in the 
leading journal had put forward the view 
that if the Government acceded to the 
wishes of Scotland in this matter, they 
ought to recognize the claims ot York- 
shire as well. The time might come 
when it might be desirable to decen- 
tralize government in regard to certain 
matters, and to divide the country into 
districts for the purposes of administra- 
tion; and he could conceive, for in- 
stance, that Superior Courts of Justice 
might now be established with advan- 
tage at York or Lancaster; but to 
compare Scotland, with her distinctive 
laws and. institutions, with York or 
Lancaster, showed a lamentable degree 
of prejudice and ignorance. He was 
glad the Government had not been 
swayed by such arguments and pre- 
judices as these. It could not be denied 
that there was still a marked difference 
in the views and feelings of the people 
of Scotland on many subjects; but he 
considered that it would not be the 
desire of any wise Government to ignore 
those differences in any way that might 
-offend or ‘dissatisfy a loyal people. 
The impossibility of getting due atten- 
tion paid to the legislative demands of 
the Scotch people caused loud complaints 
against the last Liberal Government, 
and they were continued under the Go- 
vernment which succeeded to Office in 
1876. The late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) introduced a Bill to 
meet those complaints; but it did not 
give satisfaction to the people of Scot- 
and, and he was glad that the present 
Government had been able to improve 
on the arrangements then proposed. 


Lr. James Stewart 
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Very few words were necessary in order 
to show that the present system could 
not be expected to yield the best results. 
In the first place, the one official who 
was especially to represent Scotland in 
the Government must be selected from 
among the members of the Scottish 
Bar. Men of the highest distinction, 
no doubt, were always appointed; 
but it must be remembered that, as 
a rule, the Bench and not the floor 
of that House was the goal of these 
gentlemen. During the last 40 years 
there had been 17 changes in the Office 
of Lord Advocate—on an average one 
in every two and-a half years. He found 
that 13 Gentlemen had occupied the 
post during that time. Lord Moncreiff 
held it for 13 years, and the tenure of 
Office of nine of the remaining 12 Gen- 
tlemen averaged a little over a year and 
a-half. Was it possible to acquire a 
knowledge of Parliamentary work ina 
short novitiate of that kind? Then the 
Lord Advocate had no sort of permanent 
staff attached to his Office; his Private 
Secretary usually went with him when 
the change of Office occurred, and the 
continuity of the work of his Depart- 
ment was almost certain to be cut 
asunder. Again, the Lord Advocate had 
a private practice to attend to. He did 
not mean to insinuate that a high- 
minded man such as the present Lord 
Advocate would allow his private in- 
terest to override his official duty. He 
knew, indeed, that the Lord Advocate 
sacrificed his private interests to the 
discharge of his public duties. But, 
looking at the vicissitudes of public life, 
they could not expect the Lord Advocate 
to give up his private practice. He 
questioned whether any other public 
official did so much official work for so 
small remuneration. 
would be found that the correspondence 
passing through the Lord Advocate’s 
Office in these days was as much as the 
whole correspondence which passed 
through the Home Office 20 years ago. 
The marvel was that with such a system 
the work of Scottish legislation went on 
at all. But there were some people who 
viewed with impatience anything like 
separate Scotch legislation. They said 
that the law should be the same in the 
whole Kingdom ; but those people for- 
got that, at the time of the Union, Scot- 
land was guaranteed separate Laws and 
separate Courts, and they were not well- 
informed as.to the great difference of 








He believed it 
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opinion which existed in Scotland upon 
many points of legislation. Take the 
Temperance Question for instance. 
Would anyone say that, although Scot- 
land was able 30 years ago to adopt 
the Forbes-M‘Kenzie Sunday Closing 
Act, she ought to have done without 
that Act because it was not then 
considered that such a measure would 
be in the interest of England? This 
illustration showed, he thought, how 
absurd it was to say that where a 
section of the country, differing as Scot- 
land did from England, was able to 
adopt beneficial measures, they should 
not be carried into effect until the whole 
of the country was able to follow. He 
admitted that the work of the assimila- 
tion of the law ought to go on, but it 
must necessarily be a work of slow pro- 
gress. That progress, however, would, 
he considered, not be hindered, but 
helped largely, by the measure which 
was before the House. They had no 
reason to complain of the amount of 
Scotch law which jhas been imported 
across the Border, and he would be a 
bold English lawyer who would say that 
even now there were no points of 
Scotch law which might not, with 
advantage be adoptedin England. Rut, 
on the other hand, it would be found 
that there were not a few provisions 
which had been engrafted on English 
measures from which Scotland derived 
no advantage, simply because English 
draftsmen found it easy to escape the 
intricacies of Scotch law by the sim- 
ple process of saying—‘‘ This Act shall 
not apply to Scotland.” He thought 
that the more efficient administration of 
Scotch Business under this Bill would 
do a great deal to correct this evil, and 
in that way the desirable;work of assimi- 
lation would go on all the more speedily. 
There had been in Scotland an almost 
unanimous expression'of feeling in favour 
of the Bill. As far as the representa- 
tive bodies were concerned, it seemed to 


him that they had spoken in no uncer- 


tain voice in regard to their approval of 
the Bill. A very important body—the 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh— 
the other day adopted a resolution in 
favour of the Bill, and showed that they 
preferred the interests of the nation 
to what might appear to be their class 
interests. They followed in this matter 
the steps of an eminent Scotch lawyer, 
who was Solicitor General in 1832 
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(afterwards Lord Cockburn), and who 
wrote in that year that he not only ap- 
prorat of the separation of the legal 
unctions of the Lord Advocate from hi 
political functions, but also desired the 
appointment of a Political Minister for 
Scotland. He did not consider it neces- 
sary to discuss the Amendments on the 
Notice Paper, none of which, he 
thought, were of importance, nor did 
he propose to go into the details of the 
Bill at this stage. He thought they 
were well calculated to meet the wants of 
the case. He hoped sincerely that the 
Government would be able to carry this 
measure, and he anticipated from it the 
utmost advantage to the —— at 
large and to Scotland in particular. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOK said, he 
took a different view from that of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bute (Mr. 
Dalrymple). The principle of the Bill 
now before the House was to establish 
a Minister directly charged with the 
conduct of the affairs of Scotland, and 
responsible for them, and that was a 
principle strictly in accordance with the 
Constitutional theory and the Constitu- 
tional practice of the country. It was 
a principle which had received the sanc- 
tion of the greatest Leaders on that 
side of the House; it had been ap- 
proved of by Mr. Pitt, and it had been 
attempted, though unsuccessfully, by the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. He would sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill, not 
only for the reasons he had given, but 
because he held it to be an admission 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the deplorable neglect into 
which Scottish Business had fallen in 
Parliament, and a recognition on their 
part of the necessity of doing some- 
thing to remedy this state of affairs. 
But, while he approved of the principle 
of the Bill, there were many points in 
the details of the measure to which he 
had very strong and serious objection. 
The whole matter of Scottish Business 
involved two considerations which were 
distinct in themselves, and which it 
was highly important not to confound. 
One was the internal administration of 
the affairs of Scotland, or, in other 
words, the carrying into execution mea- 
sures which had already received the 
sanction of Parliament and had become 
the law of the land; and there was 
the conduct of Scottish Business in Par- 
liament, or, in other words, the giving 
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to measures which were believed to be 
necessary for the good of the coun- 
try a proper position in the Parliamen- 
tary programme. It had been said, and 
he believed it was perfectly in accord- 
ance with truth, that this Bill had been 
brought in on account of a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction existing in Scotland. 
He believed that such dissatisfaction 
did exist, and was very widely spread ; 
that it was.found in every class of 
society and in every political party in 
the country; but he did not hesitate to 
affirm that nine-tenths of that dissatis- 
faction arose, not from the internal ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Scotland, 
but from the conduct of Scotch affairs 
in Parliament. That being so, the ques- 
tion was how far did this Bill, intro- 
duced ‘at the fag-end of a Session, deal 
with this important matter? Unless 
along with the Bill they had a direct 
assurance that Parliamentary measures 
for Scotland would be introduced at such 
a time that full consideration would be 
given to them, this Bill would, in his 
opinion, be unable to relieve the dis- 
satisfaction of which he had spoken. It 
might be thought that any direct inter- 
ference by Parliament with the Execu- 
tive Government in the conduct of 
Scottish affairs would be unprecedented 
and impracticable. He was not pre- 
pared to say it would not be so; but 
there already existed a Treasury Minute 
of 1720 which provided that so long as 
Scotch Business was brought forward by 
the Government, that Business should 
be taken on one Government day each 
week until it was disposed of. He 
believed there was only one way in 
which the dissatisfaction which existed 
in Scotland could be removed. It could 
only be removed by giving to the pro- 
posed new Minister for Scotland, no 
matter what his title might be, such 
a place in the Government as would 
enable him to exert the influence of a 
Cabinet Minister. He was not one of 
those who found fault with the Bill 
because it did not make a direct pro- 
vision of that kind, because it was 
utterly impossible that any Act of Par- 
liament could do so. He believed the 
words of the present Bill were exactly 
the same words used in the Act which 
appointed the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
for England ; but the fact that they were 
not able to make it a condition of the 
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appointment that the Minister should be 
in the Cabinet made it all the more 
necessary to have some assurance from 
the Government that such Minister 
should have such a predominant in- 
fluence. If such an assuranee were 
given, he had no doubt it would goa 
song way towards removing the feeling 
with which the measure was regarded 
in some parts of the House. There 
was another part which was important 
in considering the Bill. Many persons 
believed it would be of importance to 
have a Minister for Scotland in the 
House of Commons. He did not by 
any means share that opinion. They 
had already in the House of Commons 
a well-known Officer of State who was 
truly competent, if his action was free 
from shackles and restored to the posi- 
tion in which he was originally, to 
do all that was required in the House. 
It was, he believed, thought by some 
Members that the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland was only the official Head of 
the Bar. That was altogether a mistaken 
view of the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman. More than 400 years ago— 
in 1482—the King’s Advocate for Scot- 
land was, and had been for a long time 
Heatecte a high Officer of State. Then 

6 was not necessarily a lawyer. The 
first Lord Advocate of whom we had 
any knowledge was Ambassador to the 
Court of England; and the fact that 
the Lord Advocate from that period till 
the present time was a high Officer of 
State, apart altogether from his legal 
duties, pointed directly to the proposi- 
tion that he was the proper person to 
be charged with the conduct of Scotch 
affairs in the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment. The objections to the measure 
had already been answered by the 
hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. James 
Stewart). There was no desire in Scot- 
land for Home Rule; but a Bill like 
this, giving a just consideration to the 
measures deemed necessary for the con- 
duct of Scotch Business, would have a 
direct tendency to prevent those feelings 
arising which they saw elsewhere, and 
which led to the desire for Home Rule. 
It had been said that there had already 
been a Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and the appointment had not proved 
successful. It was perfectly true that 
there was a Secretary of State for Scot- 
land up to the year 1725, when the 
Office was abolished, simply because the 
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then Ministers believed that the then 
Secretary of State for Scotland, the 
Duke of Roxburghe, was intriguing 
against them in that country. In 1731, 
however, the Office was again consti- 
tuted, and continued till 1746, when 
the unfortunate event of the Rebellion, 
and the feeling which it created in this 
country, effectually caused the cessa- 
tion of the appointment. He would not 
detain the House with any lengthy state- 
ment in support of the position he took 
up. He hoped that if the Bill passed 
the second reading the Government 
would be prepared to consider in Com- 
mittee such Amendments as would make 
it of a more practical character, espe- 
cially with regard to the Schedule at the 
end of it. In that Schedule there were 
some most extraordinary omissions and 
commissions, among the latter being the 
inclusion of an Act dealing with the 
affairs of Swansea. These errors cer- 
tainly required amendment, andy some 
of the details also needed revision; but 
the principle of the measure was sound, 
and he should vote for the second read- 


ing. 

Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that before any Member of the Govern- 
ment addressed the House, he wished, 
in a few words, to state the difficulty he 
felt with regard to the Bill. He thought 
they were much beholden to the Govern- 
ment for the desire they had shown to give 
greater attention to the affairs of Scot- 
land, and to provide that official Scotch 
legislation should be more specially at- 
tended to than hitherto. But, at the 
same time, he must confess that on 
reading the Bill, and the statements 
made by the Home Secretary, he was 
very strongly of opinion that the ques- 
tion would not be materially developed 
by the passing of the measure. He felt 
the greatest difficulty in understanding 
why the Bill had been introduced. The 
Home Secretary had given no reason 
beyond stating that it was called for by 
a considerable number of Scotch Mem- 
bers representing the sentiment of the 
people of Scotland. He believed this 
was a very accurate expression of opi- 
nion with regard to the origin of this 
attempt at legislation, because whoever 
had followed the affairs of Scotland must 
be aware that there was a great deal of 
feeling and sentiment in the matter— 
far more, indeed, in his opinion, than 
any solid conviction of any great griev- 
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ance. There was the old story that the 
Scottish lion did not receive due atten- 
tion; and there were complaints—per- 
haps a little more to the purpose—that 
the country was overridden with its 
lawyers, and that the Bar really con- 
trolled the whole administration of the 
country, as well as legislation in Parlia- 
ment. He admitted that there was some 
truth in this; but he thought that much 
of the complaint arose from jealousy on 
the part of the lay Members for not 
having a fair opportunity afforded them 
of taking a lead in the administration of 
the country which they represented. 
Furthermore, there was a feeling among 
the country gentlemen that they did not 
like to be overridden by lawyers. He 
did not think this was sufficient to 
justify the change proposed in this Bill. 
He was an old Member of the House. 
He had known most of the Lords Advo- 
cate for many years past, and had seena 
great deal of legislation carried through 
under their guidance; and he could 
testify to the admirable way in which it 
had been conducted. He would instance 
the manner in which Lord M‘Neill 
piloted the Poor Law Act through the 
House, and the way in which the Edu- 
cation Act was carried through; while 
the present holder of the Office had 
shown, in connection with the Scotch 
Agricultural Holdings Act, what a Scotch 
lawyer could do in that direction. He 
was most anxious to know whether the 
present attempt at legislation was to be 
looked upon as having reference to ad- 
ministration generally, or merely to the 
conduct of Business in that House. He 
would ask the Government to state 
what on earth the new Officer would 
have to do. If the Office was to be a 
mere sinecure, involving not more than 
half-an-hour’s work a-day, it would soon 
fall into discredit; and the individual 
holding it would not be allowed to enjoy 
such a position as would enable him, 
either in the House or in the Cabinet, if 
he was to be a Cabinet Minister, to 
supersede that which was held by the 
Lord Advocate. He did not think the 
responsibility for the neglect of Seotch 
Business rested on any person who had 
charge of it in that House. It was due 
to deeper causes, such as the block of 
pao: Business caused by the large 
amount of time given to Irish affairs of 
late years, and the character of special 
legislation with regard to Ireland. At 
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the same time, he certainly held, with 
other Members, that Scotland had fre- 
quently been unfairly dealt with by 
giving a precedence to Departmental 
Bills over Scotch legislation which they 
were not entitled to either by their im- 

rtance or by the pledges given by the 
Sivathonond, Tf the Bill was really in- 
tended to bestow greater attention on 
Scotch Business he should give his cor- 
dial support to it. He admitted fully 
that great advantage had arisen, and 
would in the future arise, from some 
Scotch Member of the House being 
associated with the Lord Advoeate in 
the conduct of Scotch Business. This 
had been seen in former days, when, for 
instance, Sir James Fergusson, as Under 
Secretary of State, rendered very active 
assistance in the conduct of Scotch 
Business ; and he had no doubt that if 
Scotsmen would come to the front 
opportunities of distinction would be 
afforded to them. From that point of 
view he thought there was a good deal 
to be said in favour of the arrangement 
recently made in the appointment of a 


distinguished Scotchman as Under Se-. 


cretary of State. He, for one, thought 
it would be far better to have a new 
Under Secretary of State to assist in the 
conduct of Scotch Business than to create 
this proposed new Office. It was very 
important to maintain the connection 
between Scotch administration and the 
Home Office, and that the Home Office 
should be the central authority, to which 
Scotchmen could apply in case of any 
complaint of want of attention on the 

art of the Lord Advocate or the Under 

ecretary. Some of the matters referred 
to in the Schedule of the Bill certainly 
involved questions of importance; but 
most of them were general matters of 
administration that might be very well 
left to an Under Secretary in the Home 
Office, with the opportunity of appealing 
to the higher powers if any want of 
attention should be experienced. There 
was one other difficulty he felt with 
regard to the proposal. He thought 
they should have a very clear under- 
standing whether it was intended to 
supersede the Board in Edinburgh. 
Twenty years ago the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed at the existing arrangements 
took the form of an attack on the Board. 
The matter was at that time fully inves- 
tigated, and the attacks against the 
Board had been dropped for the last 25 
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years. Now they came in a new form. 
He admitted fully the case; but he 
thought the responsibility rested upon the 
Leader of the House. What the Scotch 
Members ought to do, if they felt them- 
selves neglected, was to go to the highest 
quarter ; and the sole effect of this Bill 
would be that the new Minister would 
hold devees in the Lobby, and would be 
the recipient of the groans of the Scotch 
Members, and things would never 
any further. Certainly a difficulty ak 
arise if the Office were held by a Peer. 
Members of the House of Commons 
would not be benefited by the change; 
but if the Office were held by a distin- 

uished Scotch Member in the House of 

ommons, he would overshadow the 
Lord Advocate, and then he thought 
something might come of it. But they 
must always bear this in mind—that if 
the Lord Advocates had become such 
monopolists of the Business of the 
House, it had always arisen from the 
abilities and distinction they had arrived 
at, not merely in their Profession, but 
in the capacity they had shown in 
that House of dealing not only with 
legal questions, but any question of 
administration that might arise. These 
difficulties might be met by the state- 
ment that the Office was to be an impor- 
tant one; but otherwise he should feel 
constrained to vote against the Bill. As 
the matter stood, he felt that adequate 
cause had not yet been shown for the 
creation of the new Office; and, unless he 
was agreeably disappointed, he would 
vote against the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
of opinion that the conclusion of his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken was 
correct that no sufficient justification 
had been shown for this measure, which 
the Government had introduced at the 
last moments of the Session to waste 
some precious hours upon. He con- 
sidered that the Billcontained a great deal 
that was unsatisfactory and uncertain, 
and a great deal that might possibly be 
mischievous. What he would particularly 
draw attention to was the confusing and 
ambiguous nature of its title and pro- 
visions. It was founded, apparently, on 
the English Act, passed eight or nine 
years ago, establishing for the first time 
a Local Government Board for Eng- 
land. The Local Government Board 
was appointed to take over permanently 
the functions of the tentative Board 
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formed to superintend the execution of | Scotland had nothing worthy of the 


the Poor Law Act of 1830, and was, at 
the same time, entrusted with the con- 
trol over proceedings under the Sanitary 
Acts in different parts of the country. The 
combination of these two functions was 
held to justify, in the opinion of Parlia- 
ment, the establishment of the new Office 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But what did they find 
in respect to this Bill? The greatest 
possible difference of opinion as to what 
was to happen, and as to what were to 
be the duties of the President of the 
Scotch Local Government Board. They 
were told, on the one hand, as one of the 
inducements for passing this measure, 
that the new Office was to be in lieu of 
the Office of Lord Privy Seal, who had 
been constantly reviled for having an 
Office with emoluments, but without any 
duties to perform. But what duties were 
proposed to be performed by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board of 
Scotland? It appeared he was not ab- 
solutely to be responsible to that House 
for his acts of administration, whether 
sanitary or in connection with the Poor 
Law. He was merely to pass over mat- 
ters to Scotland, and bring the answer 
back, which the Home Secretary now 
did perfectly well. His first objection 
to the Bill, therefore, was that unless 
the Government was prepared to dis- 
establish the Board of Supervision—he 
would not say the Lunacy Board—and 
make the President of the new Board 
not only responsible to Parliament for 
what the Board of Supervision did, but 
to sit in his place and administer his De- 
partment—unless the Government were 
prepares to go so far, this Bill would 

e a mockery and a sham, and the 
President of the new Local Govern- 
ment Board would have no more to 
do in his Office than the Lord Privy 
Seal had at this moment. Another 
objection which he entertained, as an 
English Member, to this measure was, 
that there was no Poor Law system 
worth the name existing in Scotland at 
all. Hon. Members representing Scot- 
land were fond of telling them that the 
Poor Law system of Scotland was better 
than that of England. [‘ Hear, hear!” } 
They were very welcome to that opinion ; 
but he could tell them it would be a 
very mischievous change if it were sub- 
stituted for the system in force in Eng- 
land ; and as to sanitary administration, 





name. It had been said that the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act failed in Scot- 
land in doing the good which might 
have been expected from it. The real 
fact was that there were no sani 

authorities in Scotland charged with the 
execution of it; and, unless they were 
to go much further, and to form a Local 
Government Board for Scotland in the 
way in which it had been formed in 
England, he was bound to say that no 
case had been made out for this Bill. 
He could understand the Lord Privy 
Seal being turned into a Secretary of 
State for Scotland, or he could under- 
stand a Scotch Lord of the Treasury 
being appealed to as an authority in 
connection with Scotch matters, and 
being entrusted by the Government 
with the function of dealing with those 
questions which the Home Secretary 
had hitherto had charge of; but he 
did not understand the creation of an 
Officer of the Government with this por- 
tentous title, which ‘immediately raised 
the impression that he was to be cog- 
nizant of, and responsible for, the de- 
tails of local administration; whereas 
they were told in the same breath that 
this Officer would not undertake these 
duties. When he came to the Schedule 
he found that great ambiguity would 
attach to the establishment of the 
Office. He had mentioned the case of 
the Poor Law Board, and the anomaly 
which would exist if the President of the 
Local Government Board was not himself 
in the Chair of his own Office, and did 
not himself superintend the Poor Law 
administration. The same objection 
applied with reference to the Lunacy 
Board; but here he found that among 
the functions to be carried out by the 
Local Government Board were the ma- 
nagement of the general police and the 
burgh police, and the industrial schools 
and reformatories. In those respects, it 
seemed to him, they were going too far 
in the other direction. The Government 
were proposing to hand over to a Board 
administrative functions which were es- 
sentially regarded as belonging to a 
Secretary of State. Until the Govern- 
ment could make up their minds as to 
the administration of police in England, 
it was too soon to hand over duties to the 
President of a Local Government Board, 
who would have to direct the local autho- 
rities, and represent the Imperial power 
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in dealing with those local authorities, 
which would give him, instead of the 
Secretary of State, powers in reference 
to the police. Certainly it would be a 
most anomalous thing, and would be 
most violently resisted in England, if it 
were proposed that the President of the 
Local Government Board should take 
over .the functions and duties of the 
Secretary of State in regard to police. 
He wanted to see the position of the 
Secretary of State in all these matters of 
local administration made very much 
clearer, and to see him recognized as 
Her Majesty’s principal Officer of State 
and Minister of Justice and Police. 
From that point of view, he should ob- 
ject to see the President of the Local 
Government Board of Scotland endowed 
with these functions. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
nothing to do with police. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH: The Bill 
said the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Scotland was to carry on 
the duties now discharged by the Home 
Secretary in respect of general police 
and burgh police. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: They 
are, practically, nothing. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not know what the Home Secretary 
meant by saying these duties were prac- 
tically nothing. He only knew he was 
engaged on a Committee for six weeks 
last Session endeavouring to undo the 
mischief occasioned by the over-legisla- 
tion of the last six years. The Lord 
Advocate had been so moved by the ex- 

erience of that Committee that he had 
introduced a Bill in the present Session 
of Parliament which would have greatly 
modified and got rid of the anomalous 
inconvenience of this system. But what- 
ever the Secretary of State might say as 
regarded police, he could not deny that 
as regarded the industrial schools and 
reformatories he exercised jurisdiction 
in Scotland as part of his functions as 
Minister of Justice ; and it seemed to him 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) anomalous and mis- 
leading that the President of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland should 
be the chief police officer, and should 
attend to Home Office administration, 
such as reformatories, whereas the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
in England did nothing of the sort. He 
was not unmindful of the feeling in 
Scotland in favour of a separate and 
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distinct Office responsible for Scottish 
Business. He thought they could all 
appreciate and understand that feeling; 
but he did not think the want would 
adequately met by the provisions of the 
measure they had now before them. He 
thought the measure was founded on a 
false analogy ; that it would lead to false 
conclusions ; that it, therefore, would not 
work well; and he should heartily join 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bute (Mr. Dalrymple) in voting for its 
rejection. 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT: If 
I rise at this time, it is because I know 
there is an anxiety, if possible, to finish 
this debate, and to devote what remains 
of the time of the House to other Scotch 
Business. [An hon. Memper: Not at 
all.] It seems to me, as far as I can 
learn, that the arguments in regard to 
this Bill are all one way. There have 
been, so far as I know, only two Mem- 
bers of the House who have spoken 
against the Bill. I can hardly reckon 
the speech we have listened to as a speech 
against the Bill. It is rather a speech 
of a late great authority of the English 
Local Government Board, who complains 
that the Bill is not identical with the 
English Local Government system. It 
never was intended to be so; therefore 
the whole of that part of the argument 
entirely falls to the ground. I will not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman any 
more into the view he takes of Scottish 
administration generally. He says the 


Scottish Poor Law administration and © 


the Scottish Lunacy administration are 
very bad, and that they have no sani- 
tary administration in Scotland at all. 
I think that shows that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not the same acquaint- 
ance with Scotch affairs which he cer- 
tainly has of English Business. That, 
therefore, is all we get out of that 
speech. Then I will pass by the 
he made against putting into a 

Government Bill the question of police. 
He says—‘‘ You are parting with the 
power which the Secretary of State has 
over the police.” I am surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman does not know 
that the Secretary of State has hardly 
any power over the police, except in 
the Metropolis, beyond the matters of 
pay and clothing, and the numbers—a 
subject with which, I hope, the Secre- 
tary of State will have nothing to do, 
for no greater mischief could be cou- 
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eeived than that which is at present 
done in England by the Secretary of 
State meddling and interfering, and 
saying to one town, “You shall have 
so many police,” and to another town, 
“You shall have so many more.” I 
have told the Inspectors of Constabulary 
that I will take the opinion of the com- 
munities, and not of the Inspectors en- 
tirely, on the subject, and that in my 
opinion it ought to devolve upon a town 
to say how many police it ought to 
have, and not depend on the opinion 
of Inspectors. This is my opinion of 
the principle on which affairs have 
been and will be administered. The 
notion that this Minister will have to 
do with the police in Scotland as the 
Home Secretary has to do with the 
police in London is an entire misappre- 
hension. We have had one other speech 
—that is the very amusing speech of the 
hon. Member for Buteshire (Mr. Dal- 
rymple), who commenced the debate. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Greenock 
(Mr. James Stewart) called it ‘‘ a speech 
of acrid humour.” I would call it, with- 
out applying the adjective, a speech of 
humour. The hon. Member for Bute 
made very good fun of myself and Lord 
Rosebery, and I enjoyed it very much. 
He said humour is not a strong point 
of the Liberal Party. I am afraid that 
is a confession we may have to make ; 
but if humour is a strong point of the 
hon. Member, perhaps, if he will allow 
me to retort, 1 will say that argument 
is not the strong point of the Benches 
opposite; and if there is anything that 
illustrates the contention, I should say 
it is the speech of the hon. Member for 
Bute. I followed his remarks through- 
out; but I could not find in all this very 
amusing sack with which he has sup- 
plied us one halfpennyworth of bread. 
There was a great deal—I will not say 
of abuse—but of invective against the 
people of Scotland, and against the 
Members for Scotland who support this 
Bill. He admitted that the great ma- 
jority of Members for Scotland were in 
favour of the Bill; and he admitted, 
also, that a great majority of the people 
of Scotland were in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE: Not at all. I 
said they were in favour of a Secretary 
of State. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: But 


* the hon. Member complained that when 


this Bill was produeed they did not resist 
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and resent it, and one of his great eam- 
laints was that they were satisfied. 
ell, I cannot help that. I feel it is 
the duty of the Government to introduce 
that which the people of Scotland will 
accept ; and if they are willing to accept 
this Bill, I cannot understand why the 
House of Commons should object. Ido 
not think that my Predecessor in Office 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) was present when 
the invective of the hon. Member for 
Bute was poured upon his head, because 
the right hon. Gentleman was the Fone 
et origo mali, for he is the man who de- 
stroyed the previous excellent and in- 
valuable system of Scotch administra- 
tion. It was the right hon. Gentleman, 
according to the hon. Member for Bute, 
who overthrew the authority of the Lord 
Advocate, and nothing has been done 
well ever since. Well, Sir, that is a 
very heavy charge, and it was loudly 
cheered, I observed, by the Oonservative 
Members for Scotland. They are not a 
large body, but they are able to cheer. 
Well, this is a denunciation of their own 
Home Secretary, and they may console 
themselves with the humorous shafts of 
the hon. Member for Bute. I never 
overthrew the authority of a Lord Ad- 
vocate. Far from it. I have always 
been only too glad that the Lord Advo- 
cate and the Scotch Under Secretary 
should transact Scotch Business, because 
I knew they transacted it a great deal 
better than I could. I never overthrew 
the authority of a Lord Advocate, and I 
do not think it is true that my Prede- 
cessor overthrew the authority of the 
Lord Advocate, and brought all these 
unnumbered ills on the Scottish nation. 
I do not know; but, if that be so, those 
irreparable evils have followed from it, 
and ever since the administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Oross) Scotland has demanded 
some new system, and, at all events, I 
have inherited that unfortunate state of 
things. The hon. Member for Bute has 
endeavoured to draw a distinction be- 
tween the view taken of this measure by 
myself and Lord Rosebery. I confess, 
although I thought his remarks on that 
subject were very amusing, substantially 
there is no difference between us, If 
there is a difference between Lord Rose- 
bery and myself, it is that he has the 
ardour and imagination of youth, and 
I may, perhaps, have acquired the 
dulness and scepticism of age; but 
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beyond the tone with which people in 
these different situations look at the 
same subject, we are perfectly agreed, 
and always have been agreed, on the 
subject of this Bill—the object with 
which it was introduced and is intended 
to accomplish. That is really all that 
requires to be said as to the speeches we 
have heard against the Bill. I have 
said before that the Conservative Mem- 
bers for Scotland are-not a numerous 
body. One of the most distinguished 
Members amongst them has made one 
of the most instructive and ablest 
speeches in support of the Bill. Ithink 
that is a sufficient proof that the over- 
whelming opinion of the people of Scot- 
land is in favour of a change of this 
character. I am very much surprised 
at the opposition that has come from the 
Benches opposite. I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
is going to denounce this Bill to-day. 
He used strong language about it some 
days ago. I was very much surprised 
at that, because it is not always the case 
that Members of the same Party dis- 
agree in the view they take of a par- 
ticular subject. I think I recollect the 
Leader of the Party opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) at Edinburgh using 
very strong language—almost as strong, 
almost as imaginative on the subject of 
Scotch self-government as any that has 
been employed by Lord Rosebery. If 
that be so, I shall be extremely surprised 
to hear a denunciation of a Bill of this 
character from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire. 
That the condition of the existing state 
of things was not satisfactory is proved 
by the fact of his having introduced a 
Bill for the appointment of an Under 
Secretary for Scotland. "What does that 
show? It shows that he thought Scotch 
affairs did require some additional aid, 
and that the existing condition of things 
was not satisfactory. Well; but can he 
say, or can anybody say, that the pro- 
— for the appointment of an Under 

ecretary fulfilled the wishes and ex- 
pectations of the people of Scotland? 
Why, everybody knows that it did not. 
That was a proposal that was rejected 
altogether. Therefore, profiting by ex- 
perience of the failure of that proposal, 
the present Government brought forward 
a proposal of a different character. I 
venture to think that no proposal has 
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been received with more favour or 
more support than the present if 
posal. That being so, I think it will be 
clear by the votes of Scotch Members, 
and I hope of the majority of this House, 
that this will be considered, as I have 
always considered it, as a moderate 
proposal to give more effectual attention 
to Scotch Business both in this House 
and out of it. I have never pretended 
that if you had a Minister for Scotland 
you would pass all your Bills, because 
a Scotch Minister cannot manufacture 
time any more than any other Minister. 
People say—‘‘ Oh, give us a Secretary 
of State for Scotland, and we will pass 
all our Bills.”’ All I can say is, that I 
have the misfortune to be Secretary of 
State for England, and I cannot pass 
the Bills I want to pass for England. 
Even a Minister cannot overcome the 
difficulties which have to be encountered 
in that respect. I have been very glad 
to hear from everybody on both sides of 
the House the recognition of the fact 
that in this Bill there is nothing to dis- 
parage the authority or interfere with 
the Office of the Lord Advocate. Whe- 
ther the Minister for Scotland be in the 
House of Lords, or whether he be in 
the House of Commons, the Lord Ad- 
vocate must always be a principal Repre- 
sentative of the interests and of the 
Business of Scotland. Well, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down asked—‘‘ What is this Minister to 
do?” That was explained when I 
troubled the House on the introduction 
of the Bill, and it is explained by the 
Schedule of the Bill. He is to perform 
the duties the Secretary of State now 
performs with reference to the subject- 
matters mentioned in the Schedule of 
the Bill. I do not see how it is possible 
to make a more explicit statement than 
that. Several matters are excluded from 
his duties. These are the matters in 
reference to law and justice, which will 
still be conducted by the Secretary of 
State, acting on the advice of the Lord 
Advocate as before. But you will have 
the advantage of a person who may pre- 
sumably be conversant with the habits 
of Scotland, with the peculiarities of 
the institutions of Scotland in reference 
to those matters which are referred to 
in the Schedule of the Bill. Oan any- 
body say that it will not be a useful mat- 
ter to have a person possessing political 
experience and Parliamentary authority 
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to bring all those influences to bear 
upon the administration of the matters 
mentioned in the Schedule of the Bill, 
and with the peculiar knowledge which 
will enable him to make that influence 
most effectual in dealing with these 
affairs? That is the simple object of 
the Bill. I venture to think that the 
reception which the Bill has had in 
Scotland, amongst the people of Scot- 
land, and amongst the Scotch Members, 
is such as I hope will insure it a favour- 
able reception from this House, and I 
hope it may be read a second time. 

Sir R. ASSHETON COROSS said, 
that, as the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had introduced his 
name into the debate, he trusted that 
he might be permitted to say a few 
words in reference to this measure. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple) 
contained no argument, but only humour. 
In his opinion, however, the speech of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had contained neither argument 
nor humour, though it did contain a 
great deal of banter. [Sir Wit11am 
Harcourt: There was brevity. | Brevity 
was the soul of wit; but he did not 
know that there was any wit in the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 

entleman. There was not a single ar- 
gument from one end of it to the other in 
favour of this peculiar proposition which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had placed before the House. Somebody 
had said that he (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
when Home Secretary, had interfered 
with the function of the Lord Advocate, 
and impaired the Office which he held. 
He could assure the House that nothing 
was further from the truth than that 
statement, because his object had been 
to enable the Lord Advocate to do as 
much as possible to raise his Office. The 
late Lord Beaconsfield had said they 
ought always to remember that the Lord 
Advocate was one of the great Officers 
of State for Scotland ; that the Office was 
one of ancient rank and ancient fame 
and history ; and that nothing should be 
done in any Bill to derogate from the 
dignity of that Office. He (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) was afraid that the dignity 
of the Lord Advocate would be very 
much affected by the proposal of the 
Home Secretary. When the late Con- 
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servative Government introduced a Bill 
to provide for an Under Secretary of 
State, a deputation consisting of the 
Dean of Faculty and other lawyers came 
to him, and the principal objection which 
they raised to that proposal was that it 
would materially diminish the dignity 
and usefulness of the Lord Advocate. 
That was one of the strongest points 
which they laid before him. Now, the 
present proposal was a totally different 
one from that. It was to bring into 
existence an Officer of much higher rank 
than an Under Secretary of State—not 
a mere Under Secretary of State, but an 
independent Officer who would be neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, but who certainly 
would be a much greater person than 
any Secretary of State at be, and his 
appointment would be quite certain to 
affect the dignity of the Lord Advocate 
to a much greater extent than the ap- 
pointment of any Under Secretary of 
State. In his opinion, the Lord Advo- 
cate was fully competent to do every- 
thing that was required. The Under 
Secretary of State which had been pro- 
poet by the late Government would 
ave been under the Lord Advocate to 
a great extent. What was the position 
of the Lord Advocate at present? The 
late Government, who were said to have 
derogated from the dignity of the Lord 
Advocate, had raised their Lord Advo- 
cate to the rank of a Privy Councillor. 
The present Lord Advocate, though 
called right honourable, was not a Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council; and he regretted 
very much that the present Government 
had not followed the example of their 
Predecessors in this matter. The Lord 
Advocate, not being a Privy Oouncillor, 
could not sit on the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education in Scotland. He thought 
this was one of the greatest mistakes 
they could have made in regard to the 
position of the Lord Advocate. The 
Lord Advocate ought to be a Member of 
the Privy Council, so that he should be 
able to sit on the Education Committee. 
Nobody could, therefore, say that the 
Conservative Government, whatever they 
did, had interfered with the rank or 
dignity of the Office of the Lord Advo- 
cate. He still believed that the real 
objection to the proposal for an Under 
Secretary was the mode in which he was 
to be paid, because it was proposed that 
he should be paid out of the mone 
saved in the Office of the Lord Olerk 
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Register of Scotland. He believed if 
the Treasury had consented to pay the 
£1,200 or £1,500 a-year that was re- 
quired for the salary of an Under Se- 
cretary, the Bill of the late Government 
would have become law. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. Baronet (Sir 
ward Colebrooke), who had spoken 
from the other side, and to whose re- 
marks he thought the Secretary of State 
had paid scant justice. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had spoken as strongly against the 
Bill as most people, and his remarks 
had been entirely unanswered, excepting 
in almost the last sentence of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech. 
He did not know a Scotehman whose 
opinion on such a subject was more 
entitled to respect than that of the hon. 
Baronet. He still held that if they had 
an Under Secretary of State they would 
be very much better than with this 
Bill. In the first place, under this Bill, 
as he understood it, it was contemplated 
that the person who was to fill this Office 
was to be in the House of Lords. The 
argument that was used when he was 
in Office was that those interested 
in Scotch Business should have some- 
one to whom they could go; but under 
the Bill these difficulties would still 
confront them. He knew that some 
Scotch Members were going to vote 
for the Bill, because they thought it was 
a step in the direction of getting a Se- 
oretary of State for Scotland. He ven- 
tured to say thatif that was their ground 
they would find that they had been mis- 
taken. If the Government had chosen 
to revive the proposal for an Under 
Secretary of State who would always be 
in the House of Commons, they would 
have done very much more to further 
the interests of Scotland than by bring- 
ing in this Bill. He had asked the 
Secretary of State to give him some 
details of the expenditure which the 
pares Office would entail ; but he had 
een amazed when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said he could give 
him nothing of the kind, and he was 
still more amazed when the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said he had not 
worked it out himself. He could give 
him no idea what the expense would be. 
When it was suggested that this Gentle- 
man would want an office and staff, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
‘*Oh, dear, no.” What, it was asked, 
would this Officer have to do? He would, 
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it was said, have to look about and see 
how many Boards he could disestablish 
and pull down’; and out of the ruins of 
those Boards in Edinburgh and else. 
where he was to provide his own staff. 
That was really not the way to proceed. 
They wished to be told what this man 
was todo. Was he to be simply a per- 
son who was to read over papers, and 
make his minutes upon those things that 
would be sent to the Secretary of State 
under the present system, or was he 
really to be responsible for the actual 
working of the Department? That was 
what they wanted to know, and that 
was what they had not been told. Was 
he to have the working of the Board of 
Supervision, the Lunacy Board, and of 
all those other Boards? Was he to 
have an office'in Scotland or in London ? 
[Sir Witt1am Harcourt: Both.] Very 
well. Then, where was his salary and 
his staff to come from? These were 
matters that ought to be in the Bill. 
The question what the Officer would 
have to do, apparently, entirely depended 
upon himself. He had to pull down 
the ruins they had heard of, and some 
of them might be rather hard to pull 
down, and would give a deal of trouble. 
The Bill ought to say what he was to 
be responsible for; but, at the present 
moment, they knew nothing—simply 
that there was to be a man appointed 
who was to have a salary of £2,000 a- 
year. He heard an hon. Member say, 
*‘Ttis a job.” He would not have ven- 
tured to suggest such a thing himself; 
but he thought it would have looked 
very much better on the face of it if the 
duties of this Officer had been set forth in 
the Bill. He still hoped that if this unfor- 
tunate Bill was to become law—he called 
it unfortunate because he did not think 
it would meet the real wishes and wants 
of the Scotch Members—but if it was 
to pass a second reading—he hoped it 
would not, and he certainly would vote 
against it—he trusted that in Committee 
they should have, at all events, some 
detailed plan as to what this Gentleman 
was to do, and what his functions were 
to be. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had said 
he had never done anything by any Bill 
to derogate from the dignity of the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, because, he said, 
it was a principle of Lord Beaconsfield 
to keep up the dignity of that ancient 
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Office, and not to destroy it in any way. 
They did not ~ that the right hon. 
Gentleman had destroyed the Office by 
a Bill; but they said the right hon. 
Gentleman had derogated from it by 
his practice in that House. Previous to 
that time all Scottish deputations went 
to the Lord Advocate, and all Questions 
about Scotch affairs were addressed to 
the Lord Advocate; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he was Home Secre- 
tary, came forward and said—‘‘I am 
the Secretary of State for Scotland; de- 
putations must come to me.” 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I beg 
the hon. Member’s pardon. I never 
said anything of the kind. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had not 
meant to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man used those words ; but his conduct 
towards deputations and towards Mem- 
bers of the House was to that effect. 
That was how the dignity of the Lord 
Advocate was derogated from in those 
days. That was the first symptom of the 
decadence of the Office. It was whena 
highly estimable and good-natured Gen- 
tleman (Lord Gordon) was Lord Ad- 
vocate. If it had occurred in the days 
of some other Lord Advocates that they 
had had experience of, that sort of 
thing would hardly have been sub- 
mitted to; but, unfortunately, it was sub- 
mitted to. The reason that some change 
was wanted now was that Scotland 
had got into the belief that its Business 
did not get proper attention in that 
House. He did not think there had 
been any want of administration at 
home. It was want of attention to Scot- 
tish Business in the House of Commons. 
A number of Members of the Cabinet 
had always measures of their own to 
push forward, and there was a strong 
rivalry inside the Oabinet, each one 
being anxious to get his own measure 
pushed forward to the sacrifice of others ; 
and, under those circumstances, Scotland 
being entirely unrepresented in the 
Cabinet, always went to the wall. That 
was the feeling under which Scotch 
Members desired to have a Secretary of 
State ; and it was under the feeling that 
this Bill would, to a certain extent, 
remedy that state of things—he did not 
think it would remedy it altogether, but 
it was in the belief that it would go a 
certain way in remedying that—that 
they desired to pass this Bill. The hon. 
Member for Bute(Mr. Dalrymple), in the 
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beginning of the discussion, had said 
Liberal Members were not free to 

on the Bill. He did not know what 
the hon. Member meant by that expres- 
sion. If the hon. Member meant that 
they were afraid by speaking at length 
the Bill might not be cal a second 
time to-night, he agreed with him ; but 
if the hon. Member meant that they 
were afraid to speak out their minds, he 
could only say that he had himself 
never felt any want of freedom in that 
respect. They supported the Bill be- 
cause they believed it would be a good 
Bill for Scotland. For his own part, he 
confessed he would rather see the Chief 
Officer for Scotland in that House than in 
the House of Peers. But there seemed 
to be at this moment a special fitness 
in the latter arrangement; and he be- 
lieved if the appointment went to the 
House of Peers in the manner expected 
at present, it would be greeted with 
acclamation in Scotland. But he did 
not think that would be satisfactory as 
a permanent arrangement. He hoped 
to see that Office one day in that House. 
They had, certainly, no idea of dero- 
gating from the dignity of the Office of 
Lord Advocate, and as long as that 
Office was held by the Gentleman who at 
present filled it, they could not have 
one who was more acceptable in every 
way. They desired to pass this Bill, 
and he hoped he should see it passed 
ere long. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son), in the latter part of his speech, had 
vaguely adumbrated that the first holder 
of the new Office would bea Peer. In 
the first part, he had attacked his right 
hon. Friend the late Home Secretary. 
But it was well known that the reason 
why, under the late Government, the 
Home Secretary had answered Ques- 
tions and received deputations on Scotch 
Business was the continued ill-health of 
Lord Gordon. He confessed that his 
own feelings in regard to this measure 
were of a very luke-warm character ; he 
had no enthusiasm for it, and he had no 
burning aversion to it. The speech of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had introduced the Bill had been 
characterized by a diffidence very un- 
usual to him. He had spoken in an 
almost apologetic manner. In effect, he 
said that the Bill would please some- 
body, and hurt nobody. en Gentle- 
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men brought forward Bills, they gene- 
rally showed some enthusiasm in support 
of them ; and, for a long time, he could 
not make out the meaning of the tone of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
But the speech of Lord Rosebery at 
Edinburgh had cleared up a great many 
things. It was tolerably evident that 
the real parent of the Bill was Lord 
Rosebery, and that the Home Secretary 
was really only in the position of a step- 
father. He chaperoned the Bill; but he 
did not think he did so with any great 
liking, and he believed the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would see the 
Bill dropped with great complacency. 
If they were to judge as Solomon did, 
in the case of the two mothers, between 
the comparative agonies of the Home 
Secretary and Lord Rosebery in view of 
the impending massacre of the Bill, they 
would have a pretty clear indication as 
to which of them the parentage of the 
Bill was to be attributed. With regard 
to the position of the Lord Advocate, he 
had no predilection for any system which 
put the management of non-legal affairs 
into the hands of lawyers; but he was 
satisfied that, of all the Gentlemen re- 
turned to that House, no one was better 
qualified to carry on the Business than 
the Lord Advocate, and he contended 
that the Bill derogated from that Office. 
Supposing such an official as the one 
proposed had been in existence at the 
present time, who would have had charge 
of the Scoteh Agricultural Holdings Bill? 
Would it have been the Lord Advocate 
or the new official? The Bill would be 
a new departure, and could they say 
they did not derogate from the official 
position of the Lord Advocate? There 
was one argument in favour of the Bill 
which he had omitted to notice, and it 
was this—One defect of Scotchmen was 
that they did not show well at the poll ; 
they had a habit of returning a majority 
of Liberal Members, and the result of 
that was that a Liberal Government could 
always command the services of eminent 
Seottish lawyers. It had not always 
been the case that the Conservative Go- 
vernment could do so, and that was a 
consideration the Conservatives should 
not lose sight of. This provision might 
be of convenience in the extremely un- 
expected event of a Conservative Go- 
vernment coming in. He did not mean 
to say that a Conservative Government 
were likely to come in; but in no cir- 
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cumstances, however important, ought 
it to be lost sight of when they were 

assing legislation of this kind. Though 
” should vote with his hon. Friend 
against the Bill, still that was a reason 
which made him believe that, after all, 
there was something to be said for it, 
It had been pointed out by hon. Mem. 
bers on the other side that what they 
wanted was not a good official in Scot- 
land, but a good man in England; and 
by that was not meant a man who would 
conduct Business well through Parlia- 
ment, but a man who would have such 
influence with whatever Government was 
in power that he would get the Business 
carried on. Was such an official as that 
proposed by the Bill likely to be one 
from whom they would ever gain any- 
thing from a Parliamentary point of 
view? How would he be able to exer- 
cise pressure on Government which was 
not now exercised by the Under Secre- 
tary or the Lord Advocate? If it was 
thought worth while to have a Secretary 
of State for Scotland, they should not 
see, as they often did see, important 
Scottish measures brought on at half- 
past 1 o’clock in the morning, or at the 
fag end of a Saturday Sitting. If they 
had a Secretary of State for Scotland, 
they should certainly not see, at any 
rate, anybody more important than a 
Peer appointed. The real motive the 
Government had in view in making the 
appointment was to confer on Scotland 
an honorary distinction. They felt truly 
that Scotland had great claims on the 
present Ministry. They felt, or they 
ought to feel, that these claims had been 
very imperfectly recognized ; and just as 
the Government refused to give place, or 
a pension, to a distinguished foreigner, 
but gave him a title, so this Government 
gave to Scotland this honorary distine- 
tion. Honorary distinctions did very 
little good to the persons who received 
them, and they did very little harm. 
He should observe the result of the de- 
bate, and of the Division that was to 
follow, whichever way it should turn, 
with very great equanimity ; but, on the 
whole, it appeared to him it was in- 
expedient to bring in these legislative 
shams—he did not use the word offen- 
sively—measures which could have very 
little result, and were merely meant to 
throw a sop to people who were dis- 
contented. He did not think it was a 
good principle to encourage this species 
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of legislation; and if his hon. Friend 
went to a Division, he should follow him 
into the Lobby. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
they could not do better than note the 
words which the noble Lord to whom 
public rumour gave the new Office used 
in addressing the people of Edinburgh 
last week, and which were cheered very 
loudly. The noble Lord said— 


“There are only two States in the Union of 
the United States that have larger populations 
than Scotland ; and there is no State in the 
Union, however small, that has not its com- 
plete Executive apparatus, nor could they carry 
on their affairs properly without such ap- 
paratus,”’ 


So that the noble Lord would contem- 
plate a Federal Union existing between 
England and Scotland, instead of the 
incorporating Union which at present 
existed. That was what the noble Lord 
was driving at, and he thought the 
House ought to be made acquainted 
with it, so that they might know what 
the views were of the Minister who was 
to be appointed. The noble Lord had 
also told the people of Edinburgh that 
it was almost impossible to legislate for 
both countries in one Bill. But he (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) would point out how 
erroneous that statement was. Only 
yesterday a Bill had come down from 
the Lords relating to factories which 
applied to both countries. In the present 
Bill, the Schedule contained no less than 
18 Acts applicable to the United King- 
dom which the Scotch Minister would 
havetodisposeof and deal with. Amongst 
these Acts were the Markets and Fairs, 
the Rivers Pollution, Food and Drugs, 
Contagious Diseases (Animals), and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings—all of which were 
most important, and applicable to both 
England and Scotland; and it was most 
desirable that such Acts should be ad- 
ministered by a central authority, and 
upon a uniform principle. If the new 
Scotch Department were to work these 
Acts, it would require a very large De- 
partment, supplied with competent ex- 
perts, as well as competent officers, and 
clerks. The expenses of carrying out the 
whole of these Acts in their entirety 
would be very great indeed. When he 
asked a month ago whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would lay on the 
Table an Estimate of the expenses of 
carrying out these Acts, the Home Se- 
cretary replied that the expenses would 
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be quite unimportant and insignificant. 
The Bill either meant that the whole of 
this Business was to be transferred to an- 
other Department, or it was a complete 
sham, and would be of no use whatever. 
The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
it was most important should be worked 
from one centre, and under the able 
management of the Vice President of 
the Council. That was now proposed 
to be transferred to the Scotch Depart- 
ment; so that, while the Scotch Minis- 
ter might decide one thing with regard 
to the admission or rejection of cattle, 
the English Minister might decide an- 
other, and there would be no central 
authority responsible for the expulsion 
of foot-and-mouth disease from the coun- 
try. In his opinion, this Act and the 
Education Act, as well as other Acts, 
ought to be worked from one centre and 
on one system. To make the system 
complete it must include the functions 
of the Board of Trade in regard to Scot- 
land, and also those of the future De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Board of 
Supervision, also,which was composed of 
three or four of the most able men in 
Scotland, would have to be supervised 
again, by a young man, who probably 
knew nothing about the subject. Then 
it was also proposed to transfer the car- 
rying out of the Public Health Act to 
the new Board. It was most important 
that all the steps taken under the Act 
should be taken from one central Office. 
The 30th section of this Act related to 
precautions to be taken with regard to 
cholera. But in order to bring that into 
operation under the Public Health Act 
for Scotland they had to go back to the 
Quarantine Act of 1825 with regard to 
the landing of persons from vessels. 
Though this Act was transferred to the 
new Board, the Quarantine Act was not 
one of those to be put under Lord Rose- 
bery’s control. He, therefore, did not 
believe that the Bill had been thought 
out or worked out in all its details, as 
ought to be the case, before the House 
accepted it. He thought it was rather 
a novel proceeding to put the whole 
administration of the affairs of Seot- 
land into the hands of, it might be, a 
very clever and amusing young man. 
The system which it was proposed to 
change had been growing up gradually 
ever since 1707, to the great advantage 
of both countries; and now it was pro- 
posed to alter or upset that system with- 
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out any reason whatever being notified 
to the House. He thought it would be 
better, before such a plunge was taken, 
that they should appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire whether any change 
was necessary, and whether that change 
would be a benefit to the Empire. He 
hoped this question would not be viewed 
as a Party question, as it had really 
nothing to do with Party ; it was for the 
. benefit of the country, and that was the 
light in which he viewed it. He was 
sorry to differ from the opinion of many 
of his Colleagues from Scotland in re- 
gard to the Bill; but he was glad, in 
view of the not very courteous remark 
made regarding himself by the hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr. James 
Stewart), to have the support of another 
Scotch Member so highly respected and 
so influential-as the hon. Member for 
North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke). He believed the origin of the 
measure was the jealousy which existed 
among some Scotch Members that so 
many good things should go to the 
Scotch lawyers. He hoped that this 
measure of separation would not be 
read a second time, for, though he loved 
his native country — North Britain — 
much, he loved Great Britain more. 

Srr JOHN HAY said,he was glad that 
the Home Secretary had been present 
when one of the supporters of the Go- 
vernment had opposed this measure, be- 
cause he could not now go away with 
the impression that the House and the 
Scotch Members were unanimously in 
favour of the Bill. He agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) that this was not a Party 
question ; but it was one that required 
great consideration, and which, in 
his judgment, had not received that 
consideration to which it was entitled 
before it was allowed to pass into law. 
What was the state of the question? 
Several years ago the Government in 
which the present Prime Minister held 
Office appointed a Commission, presided 
over by Lord Camperdown, and that 
Commission was sent to Scotland to in- 
vestigate this particular matter. Not 
only was the Report of Lord Camper- 
down’s Commission against this change, 
but the evidence—especially that of Sir 
William Gibson-Craig—on which that 
Report was founded was evidence of 
very great weight. The hon. Member 
for Greenock (Mr. James Stewart) had 
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alluded to the difficulty of getting Scotch 
measures passed, and instanced the 
Sunday Closing Bill for Scotland. That 
was a most unfortunate instance, because 
that Bill, known as the Forbes-Mac- 
kenzie Act, was passed rapidly through 
Parliament in accordance with the wishes 
of the people of Scotland. Although 
it was true that there might be some 
slight delay with Scotch Business, 
he ventured to say there was less delay 
with Scotch Business at this moment 
than with English and Irish Business. 
He was not aware of any Scotch mea- 
sure at this moment of which the Lord 
Advocate had been in charge—and as 
to which there was any demand in Scot- 
land—such as the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill, which the Lord Advocate was not 
competent to pass through the House 
with general acceptance. The fact was 
that the arrangement provided by this 
Bill would do the greatest possible in- 
jury to Scotch Business. The mode by 
which Scotch Business had been well 
conducted in the past had been by the 
appointment of a respectable Scotch 
Gentleman, as Scotch Lord of the Trea- 
sury ; and the Lord Advocate and he 
were competent to carry on Scotch Busi- 
ness in the House of Commons. In the 
Cabinet, at the same time, there had been 
a Scotchman of eminence, though not as 
a Scotch Minister, who, when communi- 
cated with by the Scotch Lord of the 
Treasury and the Lord Advocate, was 
ready to urge on his Colleagues the ne- 
cessity of arranging for time in the 
House of Commons for the consideration 
of Scotch Business. But the misfortune 
was that at this moment, through the 
secession of the Duke of Argyll, there 
was not a Scotch Representative in the 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister was, no 
doubt, a Scotch Member of the greatest 
possible eminence, and aiso a Scotch- 
man, and the Scotch nation was proud 
of having him as one of its Members. 
But he could not be expected to devote 
his attention, which was directed to 
Imperial concerns, to the ordinary local 
Business of Scotland ; and, moreover, he 
was a Welsh rather than a Scotch resi- 
dent proprietor, and had not practical 
experience of Scotch local Business. 
When the Cabinet was first constructed, 
it had the Duke of Argyll, and in 
the previous Administration the Duke 
of Richmond held a similar position. 
They were eminent persons upon whom 
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the whole of Scotland could rely; they 
had nothing to gain, and they performed 
duties which the officer now to be ap- 
pointed would not perform at all. There 
would be no duty left for the new Mi- 
nister to perform, or he would have little 
to do but to draw his salary. He was 
not to appoint his staff; he was not to 
have the means of appointing persons 
for his Office ; but he would be bound to 
take such persons as the Treasury ap- 

roved. There was no intention of 
Sesaldag up the Board of Supervision, 
or the Board of Lunacy, or the various 
other Boards which conducted Scotch 
Business ; and yet it was from the frag- 
ments of these Boards that the staff of 
the new Local Government Officer for 
Scotland was to be obtained. The crea- 
tion of this Minister not in the Oa- 
binet, and with no power, would merely 
give an opportunity for shutting the 
mouths of Scotchmen who claimed to 


‘have a share in the National Government, 


and it would debar them for ever from 
proper access to theCouncils ofthe Crown. 
He would give his most earnest opposi- 
tion to the measure. 

Sin HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
was surprised that the debate had gone 
so far without anything more than a 
passing reference to the Oommission 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
questions of Scottish administration in 
1870. That Commission was the direct 
outcome of an agitation somewhat simi- 
lar to the present. He was reminded of 
the story told by Samuel Rogers, who 
related that at the time when plate glass 
was first introduced he went to the house 
of a friend who had fitted up the house 
with plate glass. He, not understand- 
ing it, thought the windows were all 
open; and, sitting at dinner with his 
back to one of the windows, by mere 
force of imagination caught a severe 
attack of lumbago. He thought that 
something similar to this was the 
reason of the present state of Scottish 
feeling. It had been impressed on 
Scotsmen that they were in a bad way. 
They had been told repeatedly by Mem- 
bers of Parliament and by candidates 
that Scottish Business was neglected, 
and that, if elected, they would vote for 
the creation of a Scotch Department. 
The necessity for that Department was 
the subject of a minute and searching 
inquiry by the Commission appointed in 
1870. Inthe Report of that Commission 
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there were one or two passages which 
he would recommend to the attention of 
the House. The Oommission reported 
that those who objected most strongly 
to the Boards did not profess to ground 
their objections upon personal know- 
ledge. He would like to ask how many 
hon. Members of the House had any 
practical knowledge of the Boards work- 
ing in Edinburgh. He thought that the 
allegations against the present system 
were founded on general impressions, 
and nothing he had heard to-day had 
removed that conviction. He had not 
heard a single argument to justify an 
interference with a system which was 
working, if silently, at all events effi- 
ciently and economically. What was 
true in 1870 was true now. The Re- 
port of the Commission said the present 
distribution of business among the vari- 
ous Boards in Scotland was peculiar to 
Scotland, but was decidedly economical, 
and would bear favourable comparison, 
from a national point of view, with some 
Public Departments in England or Ire- 
land. If that was true, why interfere 
with that system? What was wanted 
now was a man in this House, and nota 
noble Lord in ‘‘ another place” to be 
an ornamental figurehead to the Scotch 
Department. He was the last to deny 
—he had felt it keenly since he came 
into Parliament—that the House was in 
the habit of treating Scotch Business in 
a stepfatherly way. The empty state of 
Benches at present was sufficient evi- 
dence of that. But would it ever be 
different? Did it not rest with Scotch 
Members themselves to undertake their 
own Business, and see that it was not 
neglected. English Members often asked 
him what was the meaning of this or 
that. Let them stay away if they chose ; 
but let Seotch Members have a fair 
opportunity of discussing their Bills. 
Let their Bills be put on the Paper 
sufficiently early in the Session, and not 
like this—which was for the creation of 
a fresh Department—in the first week 
in August. He should follow his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bute (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) into the Lobby with the greatest 
confidence that he was discharging his 
duty, because he objected to this Bill as 
an attempt—and he thought it would 
prove an unsuccessful attempt—on the 
part of the Government, and especially 
of the Home Secretary, to satisfy the 
demands of a fussy and ambitious 
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snviion of the Party which sat behind 
them. . 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, that 
the Home Secretary had spoken of the 
absence of argument against the Bill. 
At all events, the right hon. Gentleman 
must have observed what was itself an 
argument against the Bill—that there 
was much difference of opinion as to 
what the Bill really was, as to what 
the want was which was to be supplied, 
and as to how that want could be sup- 
me] by this Bill or by any Bill of the 

ind. When a new functionary was 
appointed they ought to have some defi- 
nite information as to what his duties 
were to be. He spoke of a functionary, 
because he presumed he might dismiss 
the idea of there really being a Board 
at all, and assume that the Board was to 
be a mere name, and that the creation 
of the Office of President of the Board 
was the real object of the Bill. What 
was the proposed new Minister expected 
to do? Was he to improve the ad- 
ministration of Scottish affairs in Scot- 
land, or was he to promote Scotch Busi- 
ness in Parliament? These were two 
entirely different things. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock (Mr. James Stewart) 
said that there was in Scotland a gene- 
ral opinion in favour of the Bill. He 
would ask what interpretation the people 
put upon the Bill who were in favour of 
it? He thought that the difference of 
opinion as to what the Bill meant was 
in no small degree owing to the conflict- 
ing accounts of it given by those who 
had brought it forward. When they 
wanted to know what a Bill was, the first 
thing to do was to look at the Preamble. 
But this Bill had no Preamble. It began 
bluntly, ‘‘ Be it enacted.” When the 
late Government introduced a Bill for 
the appointment of an Under Secretary 
of State, they set forth clearly in a Pre- 
amble that the object was to make better 
provision for the conduct of Scotch 
Business in Parliament. But no expla- 
nation of this kind was given here. In 
the present Bill itself he found that the 
powers and duties which were to be 
transferred to the new Minister were 
duties now discharged by the Privy 
Council and the Home Office, and re- 
lated principally to such matters as 
health, the inspection of mines and 
factories, &c., requiring the service of 
experts; and he saw no advantage to 
be obtained from having a separate 


Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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Department in Scotland for the same 
purposes. The question to be considered 
was, whether the effect of this Bill 
would not go beyond the intentions of 
the Government? The Bill contained a 
clause expressly reserving the duties and 
functions of the Lord Advocate. But the 
misfortune was that, however good the 
intentions of the Government might be 
in that respect, the operation of the 
proposed change might be very serious 
in relation to the position of the Lord 
Advocate. It appeared to him that the 
Government had no very clear idea in 
their own minds in introducing this Bill. 
It did not seem so much to be intended 
to remedy any distinct grievance, as to 
satisfy some vague desire for increased 
recognition of the claims of Scotland to 
attention at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. They would be glad to accept 
additional Parliamentary assistance, 
especially in the form of the services 


of some high Officer of State, provided ° 


always that no harm should be done 
to the Offices they had already learned 
to respect—especially the Office of Lord 
Advocate. He found himself in one 
respect at variance with some of his 
hon. Friends. He thought that it was 
a defect of the Bill that it did not make 
it imperative that the new Minister 
should be a Member of the House of 
Lords. If the new Officer of State were 
a Peer, there would be less danger of 
his interfering with the position and 
dignity of the Office of Lord Advocate. 
But a Peer who was President of the 
Local Government Board ought certainly 
to have the dignity and the position as 
well as the salary of the Lord Privy 
Seal. The Bill failed to give anything 
that would lead them to expect an im- 
provement in the conduct of Scottish 
Business. For that they must look else- 
where than to this Bill. The Bill had 
been introduced as a moderate one. 
He thought moderate was scarcely the 
term to give it. The Bill was either too 
much or too little. Either a Bill aiming 
at something much larger would be 
good, or a Bill not aiming at so much 
would be good. This Bill, in his opi- 
nion, would do no good whatever, and 
he should have pleasure in following the 
hon. Member for Bute in opposing it. 
Lorpv HENRY SOCUITT said, that, 
having taken a very great interest al- 
ways in the affairs of Scotland, although 
an Englishman, he thought he should 
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be wanting in his duty if he did not 
join his hon. Friends in their protest 
against this Bill. Anything that would 
be for the benfit and progress of Scotch 
Business he should welcome with great 
pleasure; and having had in former 
years some experience of the manner in 
which Scotch Business was conducied, 
it struck him that this Bill would not 
do anything towards its improvement. 
When they had had a good strong Lord 
Advocate, who insisted upon going on 
with Scotch Business properly, and would 
exercise a certain amount of pressure on 
the Home Secretary, they had had Scot- 
tish Business extremely well done. But 
in late years the Home Secretary had, 
so to speak, sat upon the Lord Advo- 
cate, had squeezed him out of sight 
altogether, aud had not allowed him to 
take that part in Scotch Business which 
was his right anddue. Scotch Business 
had also fallen into arrear for the same 
reason that all other Business had fallen 
into arrear—that was, the want of proper 
business arrangements, and not bringing 
Business forward at the proper time. 
But how were they to get any advantage 
from this Bill? The Preamble of the 
Bill ought to run in this way— 

“Tt having been found that the Secretary of 
the Local Government Board is unable to get 
on with the Home Secretary, be it therefore 
enacted that the Business should be transferred 


from the Home Department to the Local Go- 
vernment Board.”’ 


It would be interesting to know what 
position the new Minister was to occupy. 
Was he to be put on an equality with 
the Lord President, or was he to have 
the position of a Cabinet Minister at 
all? It looked as if a sort of jumble 
was to be made of the Offices of Secre- 
tary of State, President of the Council, 
and President of the Local Government 
Board; and all they knew for certain 
was, that the Officer to be appointed was 
to have £2,000 a-year. They were left 
in doubt as to what other sums were to 
be required for the payment of sub- 
ordinates. Under those circumstances, 
and with expenditure largely increasing, 
it did seem to him most extraordinary 
for a guasi-economical Government to 
ask the House to spend £2,000 a-year 
extra on a new Office, and not tell them 
what the total cost of the Office would 
be. According to the clauses of the 
Bill, the duties of the new Minister 
were to be multifarious—a sort of mix- 
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ture which only a Secretary of State 
could transact. A Bill of this sort, 
giving a Minister such an indefinite 
position, could not be a success, the only 
definite clause being one to save the 
amour propre of the Lord Advocate. 
Considering these circumstances, and 
the lateness of the period of the Ses- 
sion, he saw no advantage in this Bill 
at all. He was most anxious that Scot- 
tish Business should be done well and 
properly; but if it was properly set 
about there was no difficulty in doing it. 
What was there so special about Scot- 
tish Business that it should require an 
entirely new Office? It was one of the 
happiest things for Scotland that she 
had never put herself in the position in 
which Ireland had done in that House. 
The Scotch Members had always worked 
for one common object and with one 
common end in view, always doing their 
best to preserve a thorough union be- 
tween the two countries, without disturb- 
ing in any degree the advantages of 
their local government. All he could 
say was that if the Bill were passed, it 
would have a tendency very much to 
destroy this satisfactory state of affairs 
which had existed so long. 

Mr. WARTON said, there were many 
evidences in the Bill of ill-considered 
haste. It was perfectly apparent that 
the Government had not made up their 
minds as to which of two courses they 
were going to adopt. In accordance 
with the terms of the Bill, they might 
either appoint a Board or a single official, 
and they did not yet appear to know 
which of these two alternatives they 
would pitch upon. The Bill said when 
the President was appointed the Board 
was to be deemed to be in existence, 
and there was nothing to compel the 
appointment of a single subordinate. 
The Bill also destroyed the Lord Advo- 
cate’s position—that was the gratitude 
of the country for a long succession of 
able men, who had done their work so 
well. The Government, not having 
carried out the pledges they gave in the 
Queen’s Speech, were endeavouring at 
the end of the Session to make up by 
quantity for the want of quality in their 
legislation. He felt strongly that this 
Bill ought not to be proceeded with. 


It being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till To-morrow. 
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EGYPT—HEALTH OF THE 
TROOPS. 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
Whether any further information had 
been received at the War Office as to the 
health of our troops in Egypt? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Yes, Sir; 
in reply to my right hon. Friend, I 
have to read the following telegram 
received at the War Office to-day from 
the General commanding in Egypt, which 
shows that the improvement is main- 
tained :— 

“ August 3.—General health good ; continued 
improvement. ‘Telegram from El Wahden, 
cholera becoming less virulent. At first every 
case proved fatal; now many becoming con- 
valescent.”’ 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
r Nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 4th August, 1883. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bitts—Second Reading — 
Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) [155]; 
Local Government Board (Scotland) (261); 
Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) 

—<t Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) * 
279}. 

Committee— Labourers (Ireland) (re-comm.)* 
240)—n.P.; Payment of Wages in Public- 
ouses Prohibition [126]—n.r.; Cruelty to 

Animals Acts Amendment (re-comm.) [118] 
—R.?P. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Agri- 
cultural Holdings (Scotland) [278]; Patents 
for Inventions [261], and passed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Sir JOHN HAY gave Notice that on 
Monday he would ask the Lord Advocate, 
If it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed further this Ses- 
sion with the Local Government Board 

Scotland) Bill; and, if so, whether the 
ouse might hope to receive some in- 
formation from the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor General for Scotland in ex- 
planation of the measure, and of the va- 
rious legal difficulties suggested in debate 
in so momentous a change in Scotch Par- 
liamentary procedure, and especially as 
to the arrangements contemplated in re- 
gard to the management of reformatories 
and industrial schools, as well as to the 
mode of payment for the offices in Eng- 
land and Scotland and the necessary 
staff, other than the £2,000 a-year de- 
rived from the denudation of the Office 
of Lord Privy Seal ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I will answer the Question at once. It 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to proceed with and pass this 
measure. The Lord Advocate and the 
Solicitor General for Scotland can afford 
any information which hon. Members 
may require on this subject. They did 
not speak yesterday, because they did 
mat desire to assist in talking out the 

ill. 


PARLIAMENT—THE LATE “COUNT- 
OUT.” 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
to give Notice that I will, on Monday, 
ask the Prime Minister whether he will 
in future give the Government Whips 
instructions not to mislead hon. Mem- 
bers by distinctly informing them that 
it is the intention of the Government to 
make a House, and by failing to do so ; 
and I will further ask him whether he 
is aware that a number of Members of 
the Uonservative Party were distinctly 
told by the Government Whips that it 
was not necessary for them to come 
early to the House, because it was quite 
certain a House would be made and 
kept? I may state that I, myself, in 
consequence of that, took no pains to 
ask hon. Members to come down to the 
House. I also wish to ask the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland whether he can 
inform the House if there is any truth 
in the statement that three of the late 
witnesses in the Crown prosecutions in 
Ireland had been refused permission to 
land at Melbourne by the Australian 
Government ? 

‘Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT : I think 
I had better answer the Question of 
the hon. Member at once. Neither the 
Prime Minister nor anyone else in- 
structed the Government Whips to mis- 
lead anybody. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I rise 
to Order. I gave Notice of a Question 
to the Prime Minister for Monday. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Order, order! ”’ 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: An 
imputation has been made in the Ques- 
tion, and I will take the opportunity of 
answering it at once. Imputations of 
the kind cannot be allowed. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I rise 
to Order. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’ } 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is in possession of 
the House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT; But 
Irise to Order. [ Renewed ories of ‘ Or- 
der!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Until the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman says or does 
something out of Order I cannot inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: You 
have not heard my point of Order. I 
wish to ask you, Sir—{ Interruption, and 
cries of ‘‘ Name!”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is in Order. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
have not had an opportunity to state my 
case. [ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Name! 71 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
impossible to allow imputations made 
in such language to remain unanswered, 
and more especially as the hon. Member 
the other day made an imputation of 
that character in giving Notice of a 
Question which he said he would pur- 
sue 

Me. ASHMEAD-BARTLETJT: In 

regard to what? 
_ Bm WILLIAM HARCOURT: An 
imputation of corruption upon the Suez 
Canal Officers, to which a flat contradic- 
tion on the part of the Company, who 
were alleged-—— 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I rise 
to Order again. May I ask whether 
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the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
is in Order in introducing this matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman must confine himself 
to the Question of which the hon. Mem- 
ber gave Notice. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
with reference to the Question of which 
the hon. Member gave Notice, I desire 
to answer it at once. I say that neither 
the Prime Minister nor anyone else in- 
structed the Government Whips to mis- 
lead anybody on the subject, nor have 
they misled anybody. The hon. Mem- 
ber has said he took no pains to induce 
his Friends to be present last night. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Early. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
early. All I can say is that it appears 
to me that in the month of August that 
is an indiscreet course on the part of 
anybody who desires to form a House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : With 
reference to the statement made by the 
Home Secretary, I beg to give Notice, 
for his advantage, that I shall, on Mon- 
day, ask the Prime Minister whether he 
is aware that a number of Gentlemen 
on the Conservative side were distinctly 
told by the Government Whips on Fri- 
day, as well as on Thursday, that the 
Government intended to make a House 
last night. I can prove it. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 
BILL. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give Notice, with reference to a 
Notice which appears on the Paper this 
morning, that, before the Criminal Ap- 
peal Bill comes on, I shall ask the At- 
torney General whether in Grand Com- 
mittee, an important extension of the 
Bill having been made, he did not say 
that he would loyally accept that deci- 
sion; and, if so, why he has now put 
on the Paper a Notice to bring the Bill 
back to its original form ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I do not know whether 
that is a sort of imputation ; but I never 
stated anything of the kind. I stated 
that for the purposes of that Committee 
I would accept that decision. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland answer 
the Question I addressed to him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I was under the 
impression that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department was going to 
answer the hon. Member. It is abso- 
lutely impossible on this subject to give 
any information to the House. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, what was to 
be the course of Business. In conse- 

uence of the “ Count-out” yesterday 
there were now 13 Government Orders 
on the Paper, which was an arrange- 
ment which would not have been made 
had not the House fallen through last 
night. He wished to know which of 
these Orders it was intended to take, 
and how long it was proposed to keep 
the House sitting to-day ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the Government did not 
mean to make any attempt to pass any 
of the Orders beyond the first six. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Will none of the others be proceeded 
with ? 

Strr WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that would depend on the desire of the 
House to transact Business. The in- 
formation that the Government had was 
that most of the Orders were Orders 
which would not occupy a considerable 
time, and to which there would be no 
protracted opposition. He should hope 
that the Local Government Board (Scot- 
land) Bill, so far as the second reading 
was concerned, would not occupy much 
further time. As to the Scotch Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill, there were not many 
Amendments to be considered, and he 
was told yesterday that there would not 
be any opposition to the Report on the 
Patents for Inventions Bill, and certainly 
not as regarded the Diseases Prevention 
(Metropolis) Bill. He hoped these mea- 
sures would be disposed of by a reason- 
able time, so that the House would not 
be kept sitting to a late hour. 

Smrr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was an understanding last Session, 
when they had Saturday Sittings, that 
the House should not be kept sitting to 
an unusually late hour, beyond 6 or 7 
o’clock. He presumed they might an- 
ticipate a similar arrangement to-day, 
and that the Government, on passing 
the last of the Orders they meant to 
press, would move the adjournment of 
the House themselves. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he yes- 
terday made an appeal to the Prime 
Minister to exempt from the operation 
of his pledge the Labourers’ (Ireland) 
Bill, the reasons he had submitted being 
—first, that the measure had passed a 
second reading without opposition ; and, 
secondly, that the Government, raisi: 
no objection to the Bill, had wished to 
have some Amendments put in it, which 
Amendments, to the extent of a page 
and a-half, they had placed on the Paper 
and he had accepted. The Bill, there- 
fore, though it was in his name, was 
practically a Government measure. In 
addition to this, the Amendments which 
had been laid on the Table by the late 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Gib- 
son) had, he believed, been accepted. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment had any objection to the Bill bein 
taken to-day if that course were assen 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition ? 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, whether it 
did not rest with the House, when an 
Order of this kind was called, to de- 
cide whether or not it was to be gone 
on with? No pledge could be properly 
given after what had already occurred. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
no pledge was given yesterday on this 
matter. The Prime Minister had asked 
for a Saturday Sitting only for the pur- 
pose of making progress with Govern- 
ment Bills. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
had nothing to add to what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said yesterday. 
With reference to what had fallen from 
the Leader of the Opposition as to 
naming an hour for the adjournment, 
it was obvious that there was a danger 
in doing that, as Gentlemen might speak 
with an eye upon the clock. It was not 
the desire of the Government to keep 
the House sitting to a late hour. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the right. 


hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
think that the Patents for Inventions 
Bill would pass without opposition. 
There was, however, a page and a-half 
of Amendments to it, and some of them 
were of a controversial character ; there- 
fore, he hoped the Government would 
reconsider their decision on this point. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not say that the Bill would pass 
without opposition, but that there would 
not be a great deal of opposition to 
it. 
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CotoneL KING-HARMAN wished to 
to know whether the Government pro- 
posed to press on the fourth Order— 
the Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, they did. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he under- 
stood the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to imply that the Government had 
no objection to proceeding with the Bill 
he had mentioned to-day. Under the 
circumstances, he would ask whether the 
Leader of the Opposition would object 
to its being taken ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not know that he had any right 
to answer the Question. As the hon. 
Member had appealed to him, however, 
all he had to say was that they could 
not make a distinction between one Bill 
and another. A Saturday Sitting en- 
tailed a considerable sacrifice on the 
part of the House, and it was only 
allowed on the understanding that 
nothing but Government Business should 
be taken. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— <0 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bur11 155.] 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. ION HAMILTON, in rising to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months, said, he 
was surprised that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had not made any observa- 
tions in explanation of the objects of the 
measure. The Bill had passed through 
many vicissitudes. It was first intro- 
duced in 1876, framed upon the Report 
of the minority of the Select Committee 
which made an exhaustive inquiry into 
the subject of registration in 1874. The 
measure had been hurried through that 
House in 1880 in a manner which did 
more credit to the ingenuity of the Go- 
vernment than their fairness as public 
men ; but, happily, it was thrown out in 
“another place.” It was with some 


surprise, however, that they now saw 
the Government adopting this Bill at 
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the close of another Session in which 
they had abandoned a measure for the 
reconstruction of the Constabulary, to 
which some importance was attached, 
because there was not sufficient time. 
Many Gentlemen interested in the pre- 
sent Bill, notably the two Members for 
the University of Dublin, were unavoid- 
ably absent. The tendency, if not the 
intended result, of this measure would 
be to make the appearance of a man’s 
name onthe Register primd facie evidence 
of his right to vote. It was simply a 
measure for compulsory registration ; and 
he was aware the Liberal Party believed 
that every man was a born politician, if 
not, that it was their duty to made him 
a politician. In the county he repre- 
sented many men were very indifferent 
about having their names placed on the 
Register ; this Bill would enable them to 
be registered without leaving their com- 
fortable sofas or firesides. The privilege 
of being allowed to vote was worth 
seeking after; indeed, what was worth 
having was worth going to get. If 
the intention of the Government was to 
have people registered nolens volens, many 
would be placed on the Register in Ire- 
land who would not cordially support 
even the policy of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Trevelyan). They must look at 
the question in a broad light. These 
were days when they required to speak 
plainly. There was no doubt that the 
Bill, if passed, would place in far greater 
political power the Party represented by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). He (Mr. 
Ion Hamilton) and they were diametri- 
cally opposed in policy, and he should 
be sorry to see further power placed in 
their hands. If the Bill passed a second 
reading, he hoped it would not be pro- 
ceeded withwithout due precautions being 
taken in Committee. It was, in his opi- 
nion, an ill-timed measure to remedy an 
entirely imaginary evil. It had been 
introduced as a concession and as a sop, 
he might say, to those promoters of 
change and agitation from whom the 
Government had taken this Bill, and he 
really thought they had, upon this occa- 
sion, taken their policy. He begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ pa this 
day three months.’’—( 4/r, Jon Hamilton.) 


8D 2 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he could 
assure the hon. Member that he moved 
the second reading of this Bill silently, 
not out of want of respect to him, or 
those with whom he acted, but because 
he wished to ascertain the line of objec- 
tion which was to be taken to it before 
he addressed the House. Now that he 
had heard those objections, and had 
found them similar to the arguments 
used against the Bill in previous years, 
he must own he had not yet perceived 
one argument put forward in either 
House which was founded on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
had commenced a sort of historical ac- 
count of what passed in preceding years ; 
and, arguing from the year 1880 to the 
som ere occasion, the hon. Gentleman 

ad again complained of the lateness of 
the Session, and that the Government 
was now pushing forward a measure to 
which they had not seemed very favour- 
able, and he had again described the 
Bill as a sop to the promoters of agita- 
tion. But these were not sufficient 
arguments to induce the House of Com- 
mons to reject the Bill, for which very 
grave reasons could be given. The hon. 
Gentleman adduced one argument which 
was greatly in favour with the oppo- 
nents of all Reform Bills from the year 
1832—he said this was a Bill for com- 
pulsory registration, and spoke about 
sofas and firesidesand quiet gentlemen 
who were indifferent to registration. 
But the people they wanted to take part 
in the affairs of this country were the 
quiet business men—men who minded 
their own business well, and proved 
thereby that they could mind the busi- 
ness of the country. These were the 
men, however, who had not the time to 
run into the Registration Court at the 
bidding of every trifling objector; but 
these were the men who were always 
pointed out to the objectors. There was 
no doubt whatever that to the quiet 
voter, who simply wished to give his 
vote and nothing more, they would do 
an immense benefit by this Bill. But 
what injury would they do to the oppo- 
site party—the objector? Was it so 
very great a grievance that if one man 
wished to deprive another of his vote he 
should make out a case? If he could not 
prove his objection, then he showed 
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that he was actuated by an unworthy 
motive, and desired to disfranchise that 
man because he belonged to the opposite 
Party. In that case the objector de- 
served no sympathy, and the passing of 
this Bill could make no grievance to 
him. The business of a good citizen 
was not to take trouble to secure his 
vote, but to take trouble to exercise it, 
It was the State which ought to take the 
trouble to give the man the right to 
vote, and that right to vote had been 
already given by Reform Bills passed 
by large majorities through both Houses 
of Parliament—really he hoped the hon. 
Member would find some better argu- 
ment; but the right of voting was nulli- 
fied by a bad system of registration. A 
worse system of registration than that 
existing in Ireland it would be-impos- 
sible to find. Any person in Ireland, 
without making any inquiry except 
whether his victims belonged to his own 
or the opposite Party, might, on the eve 
of the sitting of the Registration Court, 
make out 200 or 300 objections; and if 
he had 200 or 300 pence to buy postage 
stamps might put these objections, not 
to be always delivered to the persons, 
but to lie at the office of the post town, 
while those persons, quite ignorant of 
what was going on, were being deprived 
of their right to vote. It was not even 
necessary he should be ignorant of the 
objection made to exclude him from the 
franchise. Take the case of a merchant 
or lawyer with a house at Howth or 
Malahide. If he did not wish to lose an 
entire day at the Registration Court he 
must lose his vote, to which he had as 
much right as to his house. Everthing 
which hampered and made registration 
expensive, encouraged intrigue and all 
the worst forms of political organization, 
and discouraged the best sort of political 
organization. Under such a system 
they gave a distinct advantage to a 
Party which was unscrupulous enough 
to make objections at random, and they 
placed at a distinct disadvantage a Party 
that was too scrupulous to take that 
course. Using no insinuation against 
any particular Party, he claimed that 
the present system in Ireland discouraged 
political purity. If they shifted the onus 
of proof from the voter to the objector, 
which was what this Bill mainly pro- 
posed, as in municipal elections, they 
did not necessarily give a vote to & 
single man who ought not to have it. 
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valid objection would still be up- 

held. But hundreds and thousands of 
men would be saved from their present 
loss of citizenship, and from an immense 
amount of hardship and trouble which 
there was no right to inflict upon them. 
The hon. Gentleman said the time had 
come when theyshould speak out plainly. 
Undoubtedly that was the case; and 
now, and for some years to come, every 
man who wished to influence public opi- 
nion would have to speak his whole 
mind. This was not a question of giving 
strength to one Party or another, but of 
making genuine that which Parliament 
had long ago conceded asa right. In his 
opinion, and in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, very great political good would 
be done by this Bill, because it would 
remove a genuine Irish grievance. Could 
any man believe that disaffection would 
be increased by giving to a few hundred 
men in every county facilities for re- 
cording their votes, which at present be- 
longed to them as aright? On the con- 
trary, he believed that petty injustice, 
such as this Bill was designed to prevent, 
stirred men to disaffection. On the re- 
sponsibility of the Government he de- 
clared that this Bill would greatly 
strengthen the Executive in Ireland by 
their being able to show that an indis- 
putable Irish grievance brought to West- 
minster, with English and Scotch Gen- 
tlemen sitting there, was redressed 
cheerfully and fully, and so as to leave 
no sense of wrong behind. As the Bill 
passed its second reading in 1879 and 
in 1880 without a Division, so he hoped 
it would pass without a Division to-day. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that the 
Executive Government in Ireland re- 
quired strengthening—it was not neces- 
sary the House should be told that. 
But if the Government considered this 
measure one that was calculated to 
render easier the task they had in go- 
verning the country, why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
take the House into their confidence at 
& more reasonable time of the Session? 
He was glad to find the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had somewhat tardily arrived at 
opinions with regard to what he termed 
arm-chair politicians. He told the House 
that he placed in that category quiet 
business men who attended to their own 
business, and who the Government 
thought it was desirable should enjoy 
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the franchise. It was a curious thing 
that when some time ago hon. Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House 
endeavoured to obtain facilities for quiet 
business men to exercise freely and 
easily the franchise, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment put every obstacle in the way. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
was a class who nobody wished to exclude 
from the franchise. He (Mr. J. Low- 
ther) was very curious to know what 
that enviable section of humanity could 
be. The right hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed them as professional men resi- 
dent in the suburbs of Dublin. Those 
suburbs, of late, had not been particu- 
larly enjoyable places of abode for pro- 
fessional men, or for any other persons. 
The right hon. Gentleman took upon 
himself to say on behalf, he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) presumed, of all the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, that there was no desire 
to exclude these persons from the Regis- 
ter. He hoped on this subject the right 
hon. Gentleman had had opportunities 
of more accurately making himself the 
representative of Irish popular opinion 
than he unfortunately had been able to 
do on many other points. The right 
hon. Gentleman charged hon. Members 
sitting on the Conservative side of the 
House with opposition to the Bill upon 
the ground that it would contribute 
largely to the representation of one par- 
ticular Party in Ireland. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) had always said that, in his 
opinion, the Party led by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
were the Representatives of a large 
numerical majority of the people of Ire- 
land. He had always said so notwith- 
standing the vehement contradictions he 
had encountered on the Treasury Bench 
—not from the Chief Secretary, who was 
too well acquainted with the condition 
of Ireland to denounce as a calumny 
that simple statement of fact. He did 
not know which Party in Ireland would 
be benefited by the change; but he 
thought, if a large number of new voters 
were put on the Register, the complexion 
ounk be found to be that which was 
indicated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The argument which had been addressed 
to the House had evidently failed to 
carry conviction to the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and when the Division 
Bell rang he (Mr. J. Lowther) would 
feel obliged to withdraw from the House. 
The House of Commons, he hoped, would 
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not accept the doctrine which the right 
hon. Gentleman boldly laid down— 
namely, that any time in the Session 
was time enough to introduce a measure 
which Her Majesty’s Government and 
their supporters desired. This was a 
large alteration — he abstained from 
using the word reform—of the machi- 
nery governing registration in Ireland, 
which ought to be discussed in a full 
House. A Saturday’s Sitting was de- 
servedly far from popular in the House, 
and it had been promised that only non- 
contentious Business was to be taken on 
that day. Certainly that Bill could not 
be described as not being of a conten- 
tious character. Its importance to the 
country could hardly be overstated, and 
he hoped at this period of the Session 
the House would not read a Bill to which 
strong opposition was entertained by 
many Members from Ireland represent- 
ing the most loyal portion of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that as one 
of the loyal section of the population of 
Ireland he gave the Bil his hearty 
support. He had suffered from the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory system. For the last 
two years he had been dragged from 
Dublin to Kingstown to prove his right 
to vote, although there was not the 
shadow of a reason for serving him with 
a notice of objection. It was done 
merely on the chance that his ordinary 
avocations would prevent him attending 
to defend his vote. Many Dublin gen- 
tlemen were in the same way kept wait- 
ing in a Oourt-house for hours, in order 
that they might substantiate their claim 
to be upon the Register. They claimed 
this Bill as a protection from the ma- 
noouvring of Party managers. He looked 
upon the Bill as an excellent one. It 
had had many fathers, and it must be 
an excellent child to have secured so 
large a parentage. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the Bill might have a very innocent 
appearance, and, looked at in itself, it 
was, perhaps, not open to many objec- 
tions. But there was something very 
extraordinary in the action of the Go- 
vernment in this matter. As was pointed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. 
Lowther), if the Bill was so important 
for the convenience of voters in Ireland, 
why was it not introduced earlier in the 
Session? As a matter of fact, this was 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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an attempt to resuscitate the Kilmain- 
ham Oompact. This, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the recent action of the Govern- 
ment in Irish matters, was an attempt 
to obtain the support of the Irish Party 
for Liberal measures. He trusted the 
Irish Party would not take the bait. 
The Government had alienated and dis- 
gusted public opinion in England and 
very largely in Scotland by their mis- 
takes, and now they had to fall back 
upon the Irish Revolutionary Party 
What had been the result of their ad- 
ministration in Ireland? Mallow and 
Monaghan supplied the answer. He did 
not think the Government would, by 
their present course of action, gain any- 
thing in the long run, though with their 
usual blindness they still hoped that by 
throwing such sops as this Bill repre- 
sented they might at a critical time—say 
at a General Election—purchase the 
Irish vote. He believed the Irish Party 
knew their power too well to permit 
themselves to fall into the trap which 
was being prepared forthem. He hoped 
the House would reject the Bill. 
Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, he 
should support the Motion for the rejec- 
tion of this wise Bill, which had so 
many fathers that it was difficult to 
know who its fathers were. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland had spoken theoretically ; but he 
had displayed great want of knowledge 
how the Bill would work. He had said 
that the Government had made up their 
minds that the Bill was absolutely neces- 
sary, that it would remedy a standing 
and acknowledged grievance, and that 
he relied upon it as one of those mea- 
sures which would lead to the general 
pacification of Ireland. He (Colonel 
King-Harman), however, objected to 
the Bill, because it was badly framed, 
and would not carry out the object in 
view. Asa matter of fact, it was a Bill 
for the promotion of wrongful claims 
and the creation of faggot votes. It 
was not right that frivolous objections 
should be made to a man who had a 
right and a wish to possess the franchise ; 
but this Bill would really encourage 
frivolous claims. The Bill proposed 
that the claims should be made by the 
poor rate collectors; but he must point 
out to the House that the poor rate col- 
lectors in Ireland were very different 
persons from the overseers of the poor 
in England, who had to do with the 
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making up of the Registers. The over- 
seers were me, to reside in the parish 
and were familiar with the status of all 
the inhabitants, while in Ireland the 
collectors need not reside in the baronies 
for which they collected, and had no 
knowledge of the majority of the house- 
holders. Then, again, the majority of 
the collectors were selected on purely 
political grounds, and there was every 
reason to believe that in the future that 
would continue to be the case. There- 
fore, the collectors would be elected be- 
cause they supported a particular Party ; 
and, consequently, he would say that 
when those men made a claim that cer- 
tain persons should be placed upon the 
Register, they would do so as a rule be- 
cause those persons would vote for the 
Party to which the collectors were at- 
tached. So far as he could see, the Bill 
would affect two distinct parties—those 
who were too idle, too lazy to take the 
trouble to claim their votes, and those 
who for obvious reasons in the present 
state of Ireland did not want to go on 
the Register, and did not want to have 
votes which they would be compelled to 
exercise by tyranny and not law. It 
was perfectly well known that there 
were men holding respectable positions 
in Ireland now who placed their houses 
in the names of their wives in order 
that they might not be on the Register 
or placed upon the Jury Lists at the 
risk of their lives. [Mr. Harrieron: 
To avoid payment of their debts.] Was 
it well, at the present time, to increase 
the number of Irish Members sitting 
below the Gangway whose chief claim 
to the suffrages of their constituents 
was that they were opposed to the Union 
of the Empire, and that they were, in 
point of fact, the chief champions of dis- 
order in the country? This was not a 
time for disturbing the franchise, or any 
portion of the Irish Electorate. This 
was not a time to increase the opponents 
of law and to give a distinct triumph to 
the Party led by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). Were 
the Government so enamoured of that 
Party, after the experience of the other 
morning, when the vituperative speeches 
heaped upon the Chief Secretary com- 
pelled him to withdraw the Police Bill, 
that they must now introduce another 
Bill to strengthen that Party? If the 
Chief Secretary was desirous to being in 
& Bill for the welfare of the people of Ire- 
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land, why did the Government drop the 
Sunday Closing Bill, which was asked for 
encigpeness for by nearly the whole of the 
people of Ireland? The Bill was brought 
in, he would not say by a trick, because 
that was not Parliamentary, but by a 
eugene. The Government were perfectly 
well aware that at this period of the 
Session the majority of the Conservative 
Members would be absent, and there- 
fore they postponed bringing in the Bill ; 
but, at the same time, ty Se no hesi- 
tation in postponing the Irish Estimates, 
because Irish Members were not present. 
It was the old story of doing anything 
and everything to gain the votes of hon. 
Members below the Gangway. It was 
the old story of sop and surrender. It 
was an effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to get a supposed advantage by 
trying to please the Members below the 
Gangway, and to gain a few votes for 
Monday. If they passed this measure, 
they would do away with many Conser- 
vative Members, and the certain result 
of it would be that there would not be 
a Liberal Member left in Ireland. He 
had heard that hon. Members from Ire- 
land below the Gangway considered this 
Bill was directed against the county of 
Dublin. All he could say was that he 
was not one bit afraid. He stood there 
backed by the largest majority that had 
ever sent a Representative to that House 
from the county of Dublin, and he ven- 
tured to predict that when the next Ge- 
neral Election took place, if the Party 
that was opposed to law and order ven- 
tured to oppose him, he should be re- 
turned by a still larger majority. Yet 
he believed there were some constituen- 
cies that would be very deeply affected 
by this Bill, and that the ribald section 
would profit by it. 

Mr. MELDON said, he thought it 
was rather late in the day to discuss, in 
an argumentative manner, the principle 
of this Bill. Up to the present time, in 
previous Sessions, everything that had 
been done in connection with this Bill 
had been done unanimously, and with- 
out opposition or Division. In 1874 the 
system of registration of voters in Ire- 
land being considered a public scandal, 
the matter was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. Two Reports were presented— 
one in favour of the principle of this 
Bill, and another, through the casting 
vote of the Chairman, to contest that 
principle. A Bill of one clause was in- 
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troduced in 1877, 1878, and 1879, and 
was agreed to unanimously by the 
House, the Conservatives then in power 
not venturing to oppose it. Owing to 
the obstruction of one of the Members 
for Ireland, as far back as 1878, that 
Bill was not passed into law. A Bill 
precisely like the present one was intro- 
duced in the Session of 1880; but the 
Conservatives then did not venture to 
argue against its provisions. It passed 
the third reading without any opposi- 
tion on the part of those Gentlemen who 
were now so emphatic in denouncing 
the same measure. The present system 
of registration in Ireland was one of 
the remaining great checks on the free- 
dom of electors in that country. It was, 
no doubt, impossible in the county of 
Dublin, or in any other part of Ireland, 
to intimidate voters, or to prevent them 
recording their votes; but yet in the 
county of Dublin and in a few other 
constituencies where the Conservatives 
held sway in Ireland the grossest inti- 
midation was practised. [Colonel K1xe- 
Harman: No, no!} In the county of 
Dublin a system of the grossest ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting ’’ took place—not to intimidate 
voters from giving their votes; but to 
intimidate highly respectable persons 
from putting their names on the Re- 
gister. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON asked whe- 
ther the hon. Member could give an in- 
stance ? 

Mr. MELDON said, he could. In 
the township of Kingstown respectable 
tradesmen would not be dealt with if 
their names were on the Register. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON said, he must 
totally deny that statement. 

Mr. MELDON said, that, at any rate, 
an explanation was required of the great 
difference which appeared between the 
names in the local directories and those 
on the Register. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to 
express his acknwledgments to the Chief 
Secretary for having introduced this 
Bill. He regarded it as the thin end of 
the wedge of a system of Oonstitutional 
government for Ireland. He had no 
objection whatever to what was in the 
Bill; but there were serious omissions, 
which he should endeavour to fill up in 
Committee. 

Mr. CORRY said, he objected to the 
Bill, because it was introduced at a time 
when it would do much to encourage 
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the party of disorder. He did not think 
the Bill would make much difference in 
the strength of voters in Ireland ; but 
that difference, even if it was only a 
slight increase of the popular party, 
would be unfortunate in the present 
condition of affairs in Ireland. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
warmly supported the Bill. He said 
that if they desired to have Ireland 
peaceable and orderly they must give 
the people of Ireland every opportunity 
ofspeaking Constitutionally, and of being 
represented Constitutionally, according 
to the desires of the people of Ireland, 
and in proportion to the population of 
that country. Irish Members who sat 
on the Conservative Benches were accus- 
tomed to boast of their loyalty. It was 
easy for them to be loyal. They had 
held a domination in that country which 
their numbers by no means justified. 
It had been necessary to deprive the 
great majority of the people of Ireland 
of their rights in order that the Mem- 
bers of the Irish Conservative Party 
should make a boast of their loyalty. 
He did not despair, even yet, if by 
steady steps Parliament proceeded in 
giving to the great mass of the Irish 

eople their Constitutional rights, that 
in the end the Irish people would return 
to Constitutional courses. [Mr. Hzaty: 
Hear, hear!] So far from poverty or 
disaffection being reasons for depriving 
people of their rights to representation 
in the House of Commons, he regarded 
them as the strongest reasons that could 
be urged why the Government should 

ersevere in trying to confer upon the 
rish people this and other rights of 
which, for a long period, they had been 
defrauded. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 97 ; Noes 
17: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 257.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Billread a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[{Brz 261.] 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt, The Lord 

Advocate.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
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Question [8rd August], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day three months.”—(Mr. Dal- 
rymple.) ; 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WARTON said, that yesterday 
afternoon, when the hour arrived for the 
suspension of the Sitting, he was point- 
ing out to the House the gross blunder- 
ing way in which this Bill, and especially 
the Schedule of it, had been drawn. 
He had called attention to the tho- 
roughly inaccurate, inconsistent, and 
absurd character of the Schedule, his 
object. in doing so being to elicit an 
opinion from the Lord Advocate or the 
Solicitor General for Scotland, because 
neither of those two much respected 
Gentlemen had spoken on the Bill. He 
thought if there was any responsibility 
for such a hash as this, these hon. and 
learned Gentlemen should have an 
opportunity of denying their participa- 
tion in it. He did think it was hardly 
respectful to the House to put forward 
such a Bill as this, especially with such a 
Schedule, and that neither of these hon. 
and learned Gentlemen should address 
the Houseon thesubject. He had thought 
yesterday of moving the adjournment 
of the debate in order to give the hon. 
and learned Gentlemen an opportunity 
of speaking on the Bill. He hoped that 
without such a course being taken they 
would take the opportunity to justify 
the Bill, which he heartily hoped was 
not theirs in any sense of the word. 

Coroner ALEXANDER said, he de- 
sired to explain in a very few words the 
reasons which induced him to give his 
support to the second reading of the 
Bill. It had been said that the principal 
object of the promoters of this Bill was 
to find a place for a distinguished and 
able supporter of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He did not believe, how- 
ever, that that was the case. He did 
not believe it was necessary to go so far 
afield to find a reason for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. He thought they had 
& very sufficient reason in the profound 
feeling of dissatisfaction which for some 
time past had been expressed on both 
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sides of the House with regard to the 
way in which Scotch Business generally 
was carried on and administered in that 
House. Yesterday his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the Wig- 
town Burghs (Sir John Hay), as well as 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wig- 
townshire (Sir Herbert Maxwell), re- 
ferred to the Report of Lord Camper- 
down’s Commission, and triumphantly 
pointed to it as conclusively establishing 
their contention that the introduction of 
this Bill was wholly superfluous and 
unnecessary. But he must say it seemed‘ 
to him, after a perusal of that Report, 
that his right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir John Hay) had no reason to congra- 
tulate himself. It appeared to him quite 
clear that, although Lord Camperdown 
and his Colleagues were satisfied that 
there was no great cause for complaint 
as to the way in which the Scotch De- 
partments were administered generally, 
there was great room for improvement 
in regard to the way in which Business 
was conducted in that House. Those 
Commissioners were irresistibly forced 
to this conclusion by the evidence of two 
very competent witnesses—not one, as 
the right hon. and gallant Member said 
yesterday, but two unimpeachable Con- 
servative witnesses—the late Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling Maxwell and Mr. Nisbet 
Christopher Hamilton, as well as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Linlith- 
gowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan), who spoke 
with considerable authority as having 
had practical experience of the great 
inconvenience resulting from the present 
system. The objections to the present 
system were not new. Oomplaints had 
been made at intervals from 1804 down- 
wards, that by reason of the Lord Advo- 
cate and the Home Secretary being over- 
worked, Scotch Business had fallen into 
arrears. Measures were brought in too 
late in the Session, and too late at night, 
so that the work was generally hurried, 
and very oftenscamped. He found that 
in 1804 the Lord Advocate of that day 
told the House of Commons that by 
reason of the abolition of various De- 
partments of the State, the duties apper- 
taining to those Departments had been 
concentrated in his person ; and he went 
on to say that he believed he had given 
as many as 800 military opinions, and 
that the work of the Attorney General 
was as nothing compared to his. If that 
statement was true, having had some 
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personal experience of the way the duties 
of the Attorney General in England 
were carried on, it appeard to him that 
the labours of the Lord Advocate must 
be prodigious indeed. He would remind 
the House that in June, 1858, just 25 
years ago, a Motion was made on this 
subject in this House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
. (Mr. Baxter), who, in moving that Reso- 
lution, animadverted very strongly on 
the neglect and mismanagement of 
Scotch Business in this House, owing 
‘to the multiplicity of duties with which 


the Lord Advocate wascharged. What 


did Lord Palmerston say on that occa- 
sion? Lord Palmerston on that occa- 
sion, curiously enough, took up a line 
totally opposed to the line taken + by 
those who contended that the Lord 
Advocate was the Minister responsible 
for the conduct of Scottish Business in 
this House. Lord Palmerston, speaking, 
as he did, with the experience of a 
former Home Secretary, and therefore 
having been responsible himself for the 
conduct of Scottish Business in the 
House, observed that— 

“ A great deal of Scottish Business never goes 
through the hands of the Lord Advocate at all. 
The Lord Advocate, I beg the House to under- 
stand, is only consulted by the Home Secretary, 
and has no greater authority than an individual 
giving advice.” 

This was the interpretation put upon the 
duties of the a Advocate by one who 
was always acknowledged to be a com- 
my authority on this matter. The 

ord Advocate was only a subordinate 
Officer of the Home Secretary, who was 
virtually the Scotch Minister in this 
House. He should not object to this 
arrangement were the Home Secretary 
competent to undertake the duties of the 
Office ; but they all knew, from the con- 
fession of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, that this was by no 
means the case. They all knew that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
overwhelmed with work, caused to a cer- 
tain extent by the imposing of new duties, 
and it had been recently found neces- 
sary to appoint an Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. He 
thought the Scotch Department in that 
House was very much undermanned as 
compared with the Irish Department. 
Why should the Irish Department, 
as at present, be represented by a 
Chief Secretary and three ex-Chief 
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Secretaries, by an Attorney General and 
an ex-Attorney General, whilst Scotland 
must content itself with a Lord Advocate 
and a Junior Lord of the Treasury? It 
was only by accident that they had the 
advantage of the presence of the Soli- 
citor General for Scotland. One dis- 
advantage resulting from the present 
system was that an ex-Lord Advocate 
very rarely found a place in that House. 
During the late or present Administra- 
tion there had been no ex-Lord Advocate 
in the House. He was not astonished 
that the late Government should be op- 
posed to this Bill, because it was only 
after six years tenure of Office, and when 
they were in in extremis, that they 
thought even of appointing a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury. The late Go- 
vernment made no Scotch appointments 
at all—stay, he was wrong in that state- 
ment; they made, at the outset of their 
career, the Member for Inverness-shire a 
groom. It was said they were anxious 
to have a Scotchman as a Minister; but 
that was not so. What they did want was 
not a Scotchman as a Minister, but a 
Minister for Scotland—and, provided 
he was a competent man, they did not 
care whether the Office was held by an 
Englishman, an Irishman, or a Scotch- 
man. And it did not signify what the 
name of such Minister might be; they 
did not care whether he was termed 
Chief Secretary, like the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, or a Secretary of State, or 
President of a Local Government Board, 
so long as he spoke with a weight and 
authority which even the present Lord 
Advocate—and the present Lord Advo- 
cate was as good as the best—could not 
aaraped pretend to. They had only to 
ook back to what took place yesterday 
week in this House. Nothing more 
ridiculous could be conceived than what 
then occurred, to see the way in which 
Scotch Business was regarded. On that 
occasion they found the hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
button-holing the Prime Minister, who 
was assuring him it was the wish of the 
House to put aside the Bill that stood 
next on the Paper—the Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Bill—and take the 
one following it, which related to Eng- 
land; there was the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who 
though not a Scotch Member was 4 
Scotchman, rushing frantically about in 
the House imparting advice and consola- 
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tion; and lastly, the Lord Advocate en- 
deavouring, as well as he could, to make 
matters pleasant all round. By this Bill 
they would escape all that; and it was 
with the view of escaping all that, or in 
order to have Scotch Business fairly 
transacted in this House, that he advo- 
cated the passing of this Bill. He had 
only one word tosay in conclusion. He,. 
to a certain extent, agreed with what 
yesterday fell from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple). The 
Scotch Members might expect great ad- 
vantages from the passing of the Bill; 
but they must, toa certain extent, rely 
upon themselves. They must really 
show some power of self-assertion in 
that House, and make their opinions 
more felt. They must show that they 
had some backbone. They grumbled 
too much in the Lobby, and their voices 
were too seldom heard in that House. 
Their distinguishing characteristics as 
Scottish Members were meekness and 
modesty — qualities excellent in their 
way, but qualities which, he was sorry 
to say, were not much appreciated in the 
British House of Parliament. Only con- 
ceive the power which 45 resolute men 
might wield! Only conceive what they 
might do by putting a little pressure on 
the Government —in other words, by 
making themselves occasionally a little 
more troublesome, even at the risk of 
being dubbed ‘ Obstructionists!” If 
they did this there would be no necessity 
even for doing what the hon. Member 
for Buteshire objected to — namely, 
hawking Petitions about for signature 
in the Lobby. Although much might 
be expected from this Bill, and although 
he would give his heartiest support to 
it, he thought they should do a great 
deal more by occasionally relying upon 
themselves. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought that in a matter of such im- 
portance as the entire re-organization of 
the conduct of Scottish Business, the 
English Members were entitled to say a 
few words. He wished to inquire from 
the Government what was the real ob- 
ject of the Bill, because it had not 
hitherto been explained? The hon. and 
gallant Member who had just spoken 
had complained that Scotland was not 
80 well represented in that House as Ire- 
land. He did not think Scotland could 
be put on the same footing as Ireland, 
because the government of Scotland was 
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remarkably good and orderly, and the 
state of Ireland had not given equal 
‘satisfaction. Why had the Lord Advo- 
cate not ‘yet favoured the House with 
any remarks on the subject? Surely 
there was no authority in the House so 
eminent as the Lord Advocate; he was 
by common consent one of the best 
Lord Advocates who had ever sat in 
that House; and when they were about 
to disestablish him, he thought they 
ought to find out from himself how far 
he concurred in this measure, which he 
thought would be derogatory to the 
high position the occupant of his Office 
had always held in that House. He 
should be glad to hear from the Govern- 
ment that this Bill was not intended to 
be in any shape a reward for the Mid 
Lothian Election. There was a cer- 
tain noble Lord who, it was well known, 
was very instrumental in bringing about 
the result of that Election; who, it was 
said, had contributed a good deal to 
the manufacture of faggot votes; and 
who declared, either before or during 
the election, that he had been under the 
wand of the enchanter. It now seemed 
that the wand of the enchanter was 
about to create a place under the Crown 
which would just suit the noble Lord. 
He did not think when Parliament met 
that it was ever intended to bring ina 
Bill of this magnitude. It was not 
brought in until the noble Lord resigned 
the Office of Under Secretary of State. 
As soon as the noble Lord was elbowed 
civilly out of that place by the Home 
Secretary, who was united with him in 
ties of personal affection, that personal 
affection developed itself in the produc- 
tion of the present Bill, which was to 

lace the noble Lord, or whoever might 
be appointed, in the Cabinet. The only 
way in which the noble Lord could be 
placed in the Cabinet, without offending 
the claims of his rivals, was that he 
should be specially connected with Scotch 
Business. He would ask the Lord Ad- 
vocate whether he would kindly give 
the House a little information, which 
had been denied them by the Home Se- 
cretary, as to the functions and staff of 
this new Officer? It was said there was 
to be no staff, except what was to be 
made hereafter. There was no Vote 
taken for the composition of the new 
Department. The President was to have 
a salary of £2,000 a year, and that 
apparently was all he had to receive, 
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There was to be no Private Secretary, 
no clerks, and no officers, except such as 
he could hew out of the existing De- 
partments. He understood there were 
about 11 Boards in Scotland which per- 
formed the different functions of govern- 
ment, and the President of the new De- 
partment was to be charged with duties 
which were now discharged by the Se- 
cretary of State under 30 different 
Acts of Parliament, all of which em- 
braced. the highest and most import- 
ant functions of government. In the 
discharge of all this the noble Lord, 
or whoever might be appointed, was 
- not even to have the assistance of a 
clerk. Then they were told that the 
new Minister was to form his Depart- 
ment out of the existing Boards in Scot- 
land. He supposed that meant that on 
the verge of a General Election he was 
to be allowed to manipulate these Boards, 
to take those officers who might be use- 
ful, and dismiss those who were not obe- 
dient to himself. They all knew the 
capabilities of the noble Lord, and they 
were called upon not only to give him a 
place, but to being in an Act of Parlia- 
ment which would enable the Prime 
Minister to reward his particular sup- 

orter. He thought they ought to 

now how far this noble Lord was to be 
allowed to manipulate the Departments 
in Scotland, and how far he intended to 
reduce them or increase them. Hecon- 
tended that on the verge of a General 
Election it was most monstrous and 
dangerous to confer powers of this kind 
on a noble Lord whose antecedents were 
so well known—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to Order. I wish to ask whether 
the hon. Member is in Order in making 
the allusions he has done while dis- 
cussing this Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is assuming that a certain appointment 
is to be made under this Bill. Whether 
he is correct or not in the assumption, I 
do not know. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh was 
very fond of calling other hon. Members 
to Order; but he should wait to gain a 
little more experience before pursuing 
that hobby. In his (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff's) opinion, the only object of the 
Bill was to provide a place for the noble 
Lord; and in the face of the Oorrupt 
Practices Bill, it was somewhat sur- 
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prising to see this performance on the 
part of the Government. One Scottish 
Peer who dabbled in the Mid Lothian 
Election was made an English Peer; 
another noble Lord was immediately re- 
warded by the manufacture of a new 
place, which was not foreshadowed in the 
Queen’s Speech, and which was only pro- 
vided for the noble Lord after the terrible 
disaster which occurred a few weeks ago, 
On that account he wished to appeal to the 
Home Secretary whether he would con- 
tinue to countenance such proceedings? 
He did not think that this kind of re- 
ward should come from the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Home Secretary, and 
should be ratified by an Act passed in 
that House. For these reasons he wished 
to give every opposition to the Bill now 
before them, in the hopes that it might 
be more considered, and that in Com- 
mittee it should be specified what wero 
to be the functions of the noble Lord; 
what Departments he was to deal with, 
what rights he should possess to create 
new Offices or abolish old ones ; and they 
should have it all cut and dry, so that 
they might not see all the Boards in 
Scotland manipulated in the interests of 
one particular Party. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would have been glad had the Bill 
assed the second reading yesterday. 
t seemed to him that there had been 
very little argument against this Bill. 
All that had been said against it was 
in the nature of invective, and the argu- 
ment of the opponents of the measure 
was that it was a Bill of the Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, they did not like 
it. The hon. Member for Bute (Mr. 
Dalrymple) seemed to him to add rather 
too much argument to his humorous 
speech. He proved conclusively three 
things—first, that no change was wanted, 
and that the present arrangement was 
perfectly satisfactorily; secondly, he 
proved that what was wanted was an 
Under Secretary—that was the real 
thing, and nothing more; and, in the 
third place, he proved clearly that no 
body in Scotland would be satisfied un- 
less they got a Secretary of State. The 
hon. Member had proved by overwhelm- 
ing argument these three things; but, 
like the omnibuses trying to get through 
Temple Bar together, it seemed to him 
that these three things proved by the 
hon. Member had rather jostled one 
another. 
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Mr. DALRYMPLE: These were the 
remarks of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Lanarkshire on the other 
side of the House. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, his 
impression was that this proposal of the 
Government was a happy compromise 
between an Under Secretary, which was 
too little, and a Secretary of State, which, 
he thought, was too much, and which 
they were not likely to get. He believed 
the President of the Local Government 
Board for Scotland would be a very use- 
ful institution; and, though he would 
occupy that position which it was right 
and proper a Minister for Scotland 
should occupy, he would not necessarily 
be in the Cabinet, nor would he neces- 
sarily be excluded from the Cabinet. 
As he understood the Office, judging 
by the analogy of the Offices of like 
salary and position—such as the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
of England, the Vice President of Edu- 
cation, the Postmaster General, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and several other Offices—it was an 
Office held under the Government; but 
the President would not necessarily be 
in the Cabinet. He, however, hoped 
that on the present occasion the Office 
might be held by a Gentleman who 
might not improbably be a Member of 
the Cabinet. It was suggested that the 
proposed change was derogatory to the 
great Office of the Lord Advocate, and 
that it was not necessary that the change 
should take place when that Office was 
so well filled. He entirely differed from 
that view. It would not be a deroga- 
tion from the position of the Lord Ad- 
vocate ; but it would put that Office on 
amuch more dignified footing than it 
at present occupied. No doubt, the 
change would take away some of the 
duties that were now performed by the 
Lord Advocate; but he thought that 
Officer would hold a much more digni- 
fied position, as a Minister of Justice 
for Scotland, when he was freed from 
the somewhat humiliating fanction of 
acting merely as the subordinate of the 
Home Secretary in regard to certain 
matters which did not concern his De- 
partment. The hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Webster) was possessed with 
the idea that this was a horrible ad- 
vance in the direction of Home Rule—— 

Mr. WEBSTER: The Member for 
Aberdeenshire. 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Well, 
the Member for Aberdeenshire—— 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON: The 
Member for East Aberdeenshire. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
hon. and gallant Member for East Aber- 
deenshire seemed afraid that the pro- 
posed change was going in the direction 
of Home Rule. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) thought they had too much central- 
ization already. In this Government 
they had centralized too much. It might 
be he was wrong; but if his hon. Friend 
would succeed in sweeping away the 
broad distinctions which now distin- 
guished Scotland from the other parts of 
the United Kingdom, if he succeeded in 
abolishing the Churches of England and 
Scotland, and in fusing the laws of the 
two countries into one great Code, in 
which predominance would be given to 
the law of Scotland, on account of its in- 
trinsic merit, why, in that case, if the 
hon. and gallant Member thought proper 
to vote for more complete centralization, 
he might have an arguable case; but 
extreme centralization was not success- 
ful, and he did not attribute great weight 
to the argument of the hon. and gallant 
Member that this Bill was in favour of 
Home Rule. It seemed to him that they 
did want a Local Government Board in 
Scotland which could perform the fune- 
tions of the Local Government Board in 
England, and a good deal besides. They 
had been told that in Scotland they 
had no Poor Law worthy of the name, 
and no Sanitary Authority worthy of the 
name. He could not admit it; but that 
was the very strongest argument they 
could have for the new Department, 
which would be capable of giving Scot- 
land the benefits of a good Poor Law 
and Sanitary system, and many other 
good things. The proposition of the Go- 
vernment was an extremely good one— 
it was a juste milieu, and gave Scotland 
neither too much nor too little. Although 
he generally approved of the present 
Bill, he thought there was one thing 
wanting, and that was a more complete 
inside, as it were, to the Bill. He tho- 
roughly approved of the objects and 
principles of the Bill; but he thought 
something more was wanted in the shape 
of detail. He would like to know from 
the Government what was to be the posi- 
tion of the President of the new Local 
Government Board? It seemed to him 
necessary that the new Board should be 
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amalgamated with the old Boards. If 
this was not so, he did not think the new 
Officer would have enough work to jus- 
tify his appointment and the salary that 
he was to draw. If the new Officer was 
only to be a kind of cherub sitting up 
aloft and looking down upon the local 
Boards his time would not be sufficiently 
occupied, and there would not be suffi- 
cient justification for giving him this 
high salary. His principal object in 
rising was to express a strong hope that 
when they got into Committee the Go- 
vernment would see their way to propose 
conditions under which they should be 
saved the necessity of having another 
Bill to occupy the time of the House 
next Session. He hoped the President 
of the new Board would concentrate in 
himself the general superintendence of 
the administration of the different Boards 
in Scotland; that he would be ex officio 
the Chairman of these Boards. He would 
then have amply sufficient work to occupy 
him, while he would be responsible to 
Parliament, either in the House of Com- 
mons or in the other House, for the 
functions which these Boards exercised. 
He hoped the Bill would be brought to 
er in a shape that would work 
well. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT asked if 
the Home Secretary or some other Mem- 
ber of the Government would give the 
House some idea of whatthe new Office 
was intended for? He found from the 
Schedule that four Departments would 
be amalgamated in the new Office. 
There would be the business now done 
by the Local Government Board, the 
business of the Home Office, the busi- 
ness of the Privy Council, and certain 
duties now undertaken in the. Office of 
the Board of Works. A very large staff 
would be required to undertake all this 
work. It had been suggested by many 
hon. Members who spoke in favour of 
the Bill that it would be necessary to 
have an office in Edinburgh as well as 
in London, and he was of opinion that 
it would be necessary to have two offices. 
The Bill ought not to pass a second 
reading until the House should receive 
some idea what the Imperial Exche- 
quer would have to pay: , 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
out of Order in speaking again; but I 
need not infringe the Rule. It is a 

uestion of general arrangement of 
ffices, and I am asked a question with 
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respect to payment. That question does 
not belong to me. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire asked the same question 
yesterday, and I gave the only answer 
I could. 

Mr. GORST: Irise to Order. I wish 
to know if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is in Order in speaking twice ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he objected to the Bill on general 
grounds. He objected to it, in the first 
place, because it was distinctly a Sepa- 
ratist’s Bill. It was calculated to render 
Scotland more separate and more dis- 
tinct from England. It was going back 
to old times; it was undoing all the 
good which several centuries of inter- 
course and union between the two coun- 
tries had effected. The Bill was wholly 
uncalled for. The Government had con- 
vulsed Ireland; but there was no rea- 
son why they should convulse Scotland 
too. Why should they not let alone the 
Scotch people, who were happy, peace- 
ful, contented, and orderly, and who 
made no demand for this Bill? He be- 
lieved, if the hon. Members on the other 
side of the House were polled, indepen- 
dent of Party, a great majority would 
be found to vote against the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummoud Wolff) objected to the Bill, 
because it was a sort of reward for elec- 
tioneering services. He (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) would not go so far as that. He 
admitted that the conjuction of condi- 
tions was extremely suspicious. He ad- 
mitted that the peculiar events in Mid 
Lothian gave rise to some natural re- 
flections on the Bill, and there was very 
little doubt that it was introduced for the 
purposeof giving anOffice to acertain noble 
Lord. |General Sir Gzorcz Batrovur: 
No. ] He (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) did not 
accept the denial of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. He did not believe the 
Bill would ever have been heard of had 
it not been for the fact that for some 
reason or other it was thought desirable 
to find a more suitable and higher Office 
for the noble Lord. Therefore, the re- 
lations which subsisted between the 
noble Lord and the Prime Minister were 
suspicious. There was another point to 
which he desired to draw attention, and 
that was the patronage which the Bill 
would give to whoever was appointed to 
the position. That was a question which 
was making way, unfortunately, in this 
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country. The disposition of patronage 
for Party services was one which was 
corrupting and ruining the Government 
of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of France. [Mr. Bucwanan : Ques- 
tion!] He was not departing from the 
Question. He wished to point out the 
mischievous effect of Government patron- 
age by the high Officers of the State. 
Assuming that a large amount of patron- 
age was about to be given which had 
never been enjoyed before by an Officer 
of the State, he contended that it was a 
most dangerous and unfortunate pre- 
cedent, which would have a tendency to 
carry this country onward in the direc- 
tion of injurious Democracy. He ob- 
jected to it on three grounds—because 
of its separatist tendency, because of its 
suspicious aspect with respect to elec- 
tioneering affairs, and because it was 
dangerous to give Government such 
power of patronage. 

Mr. GORST said, he gathered from 
the fact of the Lord Advocate not rising 
to address the House, after the observa- 
tions addressed to him, and the claim 
made upon him by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, as the principal Member of 
the Government responsible for the 
affairs of Scotland, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been muzzled— 
[ No, no!” ]—and had received orders 
rom the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had charge of the Bill that he 
was not to favour them with his views 
on the matter. Something had been 
said about the position of the Lord Ad- 
vocate being humiliated by this Bill; 
but he thought his position was more 
humiliated by the Home Secretary walk- 
ing in and out of the House exercising 
a crontrol over the debate, and obviously 
preventing the Lord Advocate from ad- 
dressing the House, and from giving the 
House that which it was entitled to have 
from him—namely, his experiences of the 
Office he held and his opinion upon the 
present Bill. It was apparently in- 
tended to collect all the different Depart- 
ments of Government in Scotland—all 
those Boards and subordinate officials 
who at present attended to the affairs of 
leuttenktied put them all in one room, 
and place the noble Lord, who was a 
Member of the House of Lords, over 
their heads. What they wanted to 
know from the Lord Advocate was how 
that would work ? He understood there 
were certain clerks in the Home Office 
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who attended to Scotch Business; there 
were certain clerks in the Local Govern- 
ment Board Office who attended to 
Scotch Business; and there were, no 
doubt, clerks in the Privy Council who 
also attended to Scotch Business. [Mr. 
Buonanan : No.] Well, if it was not so, 
that was what he wanted to know from 
the Lord Advocate. The hon. Member 
for Edinburgh was very fond of inter- 
rupting speakers; but did he assist them 
in their deliberations? With great de- 
ference to the hon. Member, he should 
like to be informed by the Lord Ad- 
vocate in what Departments there were 
clerks who attended to Scotch Business, 
and from what Departments these clerks 
would be taken for the purpose of form- 
ing the staff of the Local Government 
Board Office ? He wanted to know whe- 
ther that would increase or notthe charge 
on the Public Revenue? It was quite con- 
ceivable that the present clerks might 
be able to conduct the affairs of Scot- 
land more economically than if they were 
devoted exclusively to Scotch Business 
in the Scotch Department that was to 
be created. They wanted to know whe- 
ther this arrangement would conduce to 
economy, and whether Scotch Business 
would be conducted more efficiently 
under the new arrangement than at pre- 
sent? He thought before the House of 
Commons was asked to create a new 
Department, with all the expenses at- 
tending it, that they were entitled to be 
informed by the Government on the 
points he had raised. It ought not to 
be the case that they should see the 
Members of the Government silent on 
the Treasury Bench, apparently listen- 
ing to the debate, but when asked to give 
their advice continuing to sit in stolid 
silence. He confessed to a feeling of 
disappointment and indignation at the 
apparent contempt with which the Lord 
Advocate had treated the House ; and 
unless he made some answer to the argu- 
ments that had been urged in the course 
of the debate, he (Mr. Gorst) should feel 
it his duty to resist the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 
21: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 258.) 

Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. GORST said, he saw the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, 
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and he would address to him the ques- 
tions which had vainly been put to the 
Home Secretary and the Lord Advocate. 
Nobody wished to be too hard on a Go- 
vernment which was inclined to perpe- 
trate a little job of this kind. It was 
natural that they should do so, and no- 
body wished to deprive them of the op- 
portunity of doing so. But these kind 
of jobs ought to be perpetrated with 
some sort of regard to Parliamentary 
decorum. They should be done with a 
certain amount of plausibility in the 
House of Commons, and the case ought 
to be put by a Minister carefully and 
seriously, and not in the off-hand and 
contemptuous manner in which the Bill 
was placed before the House by the 
Home Secretary. Therefore, as he saw 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
on the Government Bench, and appa- 
rently in charge at the present time of 
Government Business, and as he knew 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had a desire to observe Parliamentary 
decorum, he would address to the right 
hon. Gentleman the questions he had 
unsuccessfully addressed to the Home 
Secretary and the Lord Advocate. The 
Home Secretary, because he would not, 
and the Lord Advocate, because he was 
obviously prevented, had not answered 
the questions addressed to them, and 
both of them had now left the House, 
and hon. Members had no opportunity 
of repeating their questions to them. 
What he wanted to know was this. It 
was quite clear that the appointment of 
this Minister would render necessary a 
considerable amount of re-organization 
in several of the Departments of State 
—they did not quite know what. The 
Home Office was one; the Privy Council 
was, undoubtedly, another; and most 
people thought that the Local Govern- 
ment Board was a third; but the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), 
who knew all about it, said no. The 
first question he had to ask was in how 
many Departments of the Government 
would the re-organization of the clerks 
and permanent staff be necessary ? That 
was a fair question to ask, and it was 
one to which they ought to have an 
answer. The second question he would 
ask was whether the alterations that 
would take place, or the transferrence of 
these clerks from the several Depart- 
ments of the Government into the one 
Central Department of the President of 
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the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land, would entail any great amount of 
increased expense upon the taxpayers, 
and, if so, how much? They had not 
been told that. They had been invited 
by the Home Secretary to settle that 
there should be a President of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, and 
that his salary should be fixed, without 
anything being said about the further 
expenditure that would follow. Before 
they assented to the second reading of 
the Bill they ought to have from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not 
from the Home Secretary, some kind of 
explanation as to what amount of ex- 
pense this re-organization of these 
Public Departments was likely to entail. 
He said, again, that when these kind of 
Bills, when these sort of things, were 
brought in, they must be brought in 
with a certain amount of Parliamentary 
decorum, and one essential part of that 
Parliamentary decorum was that when 
questions of the nature he had asked 
were put, the Government should con- 
descend to give an answer. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
rather unusual form of procrastination 
which 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Sir, 
I rise to Order. I wish to ask whether 
the Home Secretary, having spoken on 
the second reading of this Bill, is en- 
titled to reply or not ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT : It is 
another Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a new 
Question before the House, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman is 
perfectly entitled to reply. ~ 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
astonished that my hon. Friend should 
have sat so long in this House without 
knowing that we have entered upon a 
new Question. The remark I made was 
that when an Amendment of this kind 
had been moved -——— 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
There is no Amendment before the 
House. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
although I have known a second Division 
to be taken on the Main Question, I 
have hardly ever known a debate endea- 
voured to be raised in this form. How- 
ever, having entered my protest against 
such a proceeding upon a Saturday, I 
will, as briefly as I can, endeavour to 
answer the questions of the hon. and 
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learned Member (Mr. Gorst). I gave 
the whole of the information to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
yesterday that I was in a position to 
give, or that I could give. I will not 
allude to all the personalities, which are 
a question of taste, that have been in- 
dulged in with reference to the specula- 
tions as to who is or who is not to be 
the holder of the proposed Office—such 
language as ‘‘jobs,’”’ or such language 
as that of the personal invective and 
abuse which has been heaped by the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) upon Lord Rose- 
bery. These are things which it is better 
to treat with disdain. I shall not make 
any reply to them, because it is quite 
certain that the good taste of this House 
and the feeling of England and Scotland 
will give them the only answer that they 
deserve, and I pass them by with that re- 
mark. Well, now, with reference to the 
staff of this Office. I said yesterday that 
Ido not believe that any considerable 
staff will be necessary. No Estimate has 
been made—/ Opposition cheers. |—of the 
cost of that staff. [Renewed Opposition 
cheers.] I always think it is well that 
you should allow a person to finish a sen- 
tence before you cheer. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple) cheers 
loudly the statement that no Estimate 
has been made, and I hope he will also 
applaud the reason which I am going to 
give for that, and which would have 
been given in the sentence I had com- 
menced if I had been allowed to con- 
clude it. We believe that in the orga- 
nization already existing in Scotland will 
be found material for a sufficient staff ; 
and therefore our expectation is that the 
staff of this Office shall not be an ad- 
ditional charge on: the country. . That 
may or may not be the case; but if it is 
not so, it is quite certain that Parliament 
will have the control over it, because no 
addition to the staff can be made without 
application to Parliament, which will 
have the power of pronouncing an opi- 
nion upon it. That is really the expla- 
nation I gave yesterday, and I have 
nothing more to add to it. It is not the 
least necessary, as some hon. Members 
said yesterday, that the existing institu- 
tions in Scotland should be ruined and 
destroyed in consequence of the present 
proposal. Nobody desires to ruin them ; 
nobody desires to destroy them. I be- 
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lieve that most people who are ac- 
quainted with Scotland think that a 
more economical administration, by amal- 
gamation or otherwise, of these Boards 
is quite feasible. At all events, that is 
a question which is well worthy of con- 
sideration. That really is the answer I 
have to give upon that matter; and I 
do not know that there is any other 
question on which it is necessary I 
should say anything further. The hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) said something as to how many 
Departments would be affected. Any- 
~ can tell that by looking at the 
Schedule of the Bill. They will be af- 
fected in the way of being relieved of 
work which they at present perform. I 
am sure nobody objects to that. The 
Home Office certainly does not object. 
In a certain sense this Bill is an act of 
abdication on my part. Iam not at all 
sorry that there should come relief to 
the Home Office of some of the labours 
imposed upon it. 

Mr. GORST: Will the Office of the 
Local Government Board be affected ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
surprised that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber should ask that question, because 
anybody who knows anything on the 
subject knows that the Local Government 
Board have no authority in Scotland at 
all. By an unfortunate accident, with 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) is quite familiar, 
the Board did, by his oversight, recently 
have the control of some money in which 
Scotland’ was interested; and anybody 
who had experience of that error would 
not be likely to commit it again—be- 
cause he would have impressed upon his 
mind the Scotch motto, Vemo me impune 
lacesstt. Familiar as I am with that fact, 
I am surprised at the question that has 
been put to me by the hon. Member. I 
am reminded by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hibbert) that the question of the Alkali 
Acts is an exception to the rule; and I 
apologize to the hon.and learned Member 
for Chatham for having overlooked the 
case of these Acts. Probably we shall 
hear something of these Acts when we 
come to Committee. However, what- 
ever Office is affected by the Bill will 
be affected only in the way of relief 
by having another Department to take 
charge of local matters, which had 
hitherto been dealt with in those De- 
partments. 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been good enough to allude to him, 
and to say that he had made use of in- 
vective towards Lord Rosebery. But it 
was very clear that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not in his place 
when he spoke. [Sir Wimimam Har- 
court: I was.] Well, all he said was 
that Lord Rosebery had assisted in the 
Mid Lothian Election, and would do so 
again, and that the intention of the Go- 
vernment in passing this Bill was to 
place in his hands the power of mani- 
pulating Scotch elections. That was not 
invective. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in his lofty manner, had 
twitted the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham with not knowing what 
was in the Bill, and said that there 
could be no reference in it to the Eng- 
lish Local Government Board. If so, why 
did the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man introduce the English Local Govern- 
ment Board into the Bill? If this was 
an instance of the correctness of the 
answers of the Home Secretary, what 
were they to think when he talked about 
the low Estimates and the inexpensive 
manner in which this peculiar—he would 
not call it a job—this peculiar Office was 
to be administered? Why was the Bill 
introduced at this period of the Session, 
if the design was not to smuggle it 
through both Houses when many of the 
Members had gone away? It was not 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, and 
was never hinted at till June; and no 
Estimates on the subject were contained 
in the Budget. Scotland had waited long 
enough, and was quite satisfied with the 
Lord Advocate, who had been hustled 
aside by this Bill, and had not been 
allowed to say one word aboutit. If 
there was a Division, he should vote 
against the Bill; and he should en- 
deavour in Committee to give it a 
colouring which would take away many 
of its offensive features. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into the Committee 
on the Bill.”—(Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
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Committee. He did so because the 
House had not been given the informa- 
tion which was necessary in view of so 
important a change. He reminded the 
Home Secretary that he asked him 
yesterday why he had introduced into 
the Bill the Education Act for Scotland 
as one of the measures which were to be 
administered by the new Board, while 
in the speech by which the Bill was 
introduced it was distinctly stated that 
the Education Act was not to come 
under the new arrangement. The Home 
Secretary had declined to tell him why 
that Act was to be transferred to the 
new Board. The same remark applied 
to the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. Having been refused any expla- 
nation, he wished the House to ascertain 
for itself whether the new arrangement 
would entail expenses. 

Mr. WARTON seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all 
the words after the word ‘‘ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee.” —( Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str JOHN HAY said, that the 
proposition of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire was a 
most satisfactory one. They had already 
had one Commission — Lord Oamper- 
down’s Commission—which had inves- 
tigated the matter, and that Commission 
had pointed out that it was unnecessary. 
They were about to alter the manage- 
ment of the Business of Scotland, and 
they were about to do so without know- 
ing exactly what the new arrangements 
were to be. The Office to be created had 
no staff, no office, and they did not know 
what arrangements were to be made. In 
view of the Motion he would take the 
liberty of reading a few words from 4 
letter from a late Member of the House 
—Mr. Maxwell of Munches—who sat on 
the other side of the House. That Gen- 
tleman pointed very strongly to further 
investigation being required; and as 
he was a person well acquainted with 
Scotch Business his views might fairly be 
placed before the House. Mr. Maxwell 
wrote— 


“T never could see the necessity of a special 
Minister for Scotland. In old times we got on 
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very well with the Lord Advocate and a Scotch 
Lord of the Treasury. ‘Why that latter Office 
was given up I know not; but if that Office was 
revived I would consider it was quite sufficient 
for anything that was needed. The Lord Ad- 
yocate’s position has of late years been quite 
changed—I should suppose with no advantage 
—and in spite of the 6th clause it will, if the 
Bill passes, be still further altered so as to make 
him solely a Law Officer. I will be curious to 
have an explanation of that clause. Another 
objection in my mind is that the Bill will tend 
still further to centralization. Everything will 
go to London, and the few remaining well- 
managed Offices in Edinburgh will be given 
up.” 

That was sent by the Gentleman who 
was Convener of the county with which 
he was connected, and in regard to that 
he said— 

‘It seems to me a most important measure, 

and not one which I can look to with favour. 
There are difficulties in getting an attendance 
at a county meeting at this season, otherwise 
I should have liked to have had that carefully 
considered.” 
It was desirable that a measure of this 
kind should be submitted to the Com- 
missioners of Supply in the different 
counties of Scotland, so that their view 
upon it might be taken. The suggestion 
now made was a reasonable one. It 
would cause a slight delay during the 
autumn; but the Government would 
come back with the force of the October 
meetings of the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply, and the opinion of the House of 
Commons could then be taken in the 
matter. Inthe two counties with which 
he was connected—Wigton and Kirk- 
cudbright — there was no opinion in 
favour of the Bill; and he therefore 
thought he was justified in the opposi- 
tion which he had offered to the Bill, 
and in the support which he now gave 
to the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
must congratulate the opponents of this 
Bill that, though a small band, they are 
a gallant one. Resistance is offered in 
every form, and repeated at every stage. 
We read in ‘“‘Chevy Chase” that an 
English champion, ‘ when his limbs 
were smitten off he fought them on his 
stumps.” Certainly, the Scotch cham- 
pions, though few in number, exhibit in 
their opposition to this Bill an equal 
gallantry. The right hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir John Hay) is 
good enough to wish to strengthen 
the hands of the Government by the 
opinion of the Commissioners of Sup- 
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ply, who are to meet in October. I 
ave the greatest respect for the Com- 
missioners of Supply; but the Govern- 
ment do not think it necessary to wish 
for their support. They are quite 
satisfied with the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the Representa- 
tives of Scotch opinion that they have 
received. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is good enough to say that 
in his part of Scotland there is no feeling 
in favour of the Bill. His county is not 
very far distant from Ayrshire, and we 
have had distinguished support to the 
Bill from Ayrshire on the Benches op- 
posite. If the opinion in favour of this 
Billis a contagious disease I hope it may 
pass the borders of Ayrshire, and even 
reach the remote quarters of Wigton- 
shire before very Tak With regard 
to the proposal to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee, I do not suppose 
that my hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) seriously thinks 
that we could accede to it. It is only 
a repetition of the proposition to reject 
the Bill. (Sir ArexanpErR Gorpon : 
No!] Well, we regard it in that light, 
and I think the House will so regard it. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has not 
looked at the Schedule of the Bill, or he 
would not have fallen into the error of 
supposing that it transferred the Educa- 
tion Act to the new Board. It does no- 
thing of the kind. It only refers to the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of 
State in reference to the Education Act. 
The Secretary of State has no power or 
duty under the Education Act, except as 
regards industrial schools and reforma- 
tories. That power it does transfer, 
and I think in Committee it may very 
well deserve consideration whether or 
not the parts referring to industrial 
and reformatory schools should not be 
struck out of the Schedule. I hope that, 
under these circumstances, and after the 
signal Division we have had, it will not 
be thought necessary to divide the House 
on this matter. We should have pre- 
cisely the same Division over again. I 
do not know how many Scotch Members 
were in the minority in the Division we 
have had; but I think that hon. Mem- 
bers should be satisfied that the over- 
whelming majority in the House is in 
favour of this Bill going on, and going 
on now. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON ex- 
plained, that if the Home Secretary had 
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given him that answer yesterday it would 
not have been necessary for him to move 
fora Select Committee. Having, however, 
now heard that explanation of the Home 
Secretary, he begged to withdraw his 
Amendment for the appointment of a 
Select Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill committed for Monday next. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu 278.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (for The 
Lorp Apvocatz) moved the following 
new Clause to follow Clause 26 :— 


(Tenants to be removed only at legal terms— 
(43 Vic. c. 12.) 

“In any case in which the landlord’s right of 
hypothec for the rent has ceased and determined, 
where six months’ rent of the holding is due 
and unpaid, it shall be lawful to the landlord 
to raise an action of removing before the sheriff 
against the tenant, concluding for his removal 
from the holding at the term of Whitsunday or 
Martinmas next ensuing after the action is 
brought, and unless the rent is paid the sheriff 
may decree the tenant to remove, and eject him 
at said term in the same manner as if the lease 
were determined, and the tenant had been 
legally warned to remove. 

“A tenant so removed shall have the rights of 
an outgoing tenant to which he would have been 
entitled if his lease had naturally expired at 
said term of Whitsunday or Martinmas. 

“ The second and third sections of ‘The Hy- 

thec Abolition (Scotland) Act, 1880,’ are 

ereby repealed, and the provisions of the fifth 
section of the Act of Sederunt anent Removing 
of the fourteenth day of December one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-six shall not apply 
in any case in which the procedure under this 
section is competent.” 


New Olause (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read the 
second time.” 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
hoped that the Lord Advocate would 
give some explanation of this clause, 
which modified very considerably the 
Hypothec Abolition Act of 1880. 

HE LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, that this clause had been 
introduced in fulfilment of a pledge 
given in Oommittee. It was then ex- 
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plained by the Solicitor General that 
there had been a good deal of dissatis- 
faction in the agricultural community, 
arising out of the provisions of what 
was commonly ealled the Act of Sede- 
runt of 1756, taken in combination with 
the Hypothec Abolition Act, 1880. Al- 
though the Act of Sederunt had not it- 
self any relation to hypothec, when the 
Act of 1880 was passed, abolishing en- 
tirely hypothec for the future, but re- 
serving it as to existing leases, pro- 
visions were introduced intended to 
give to the landlord certain rights as 
to the removal of the tenant in con- 
sideration of his —s deprived of 
the security which he had previously 
held under the Law of Hypothec. It 
was pointed out by many of the farmers 
and those who represented their inte- 
rests that, under the combined effect of 
the Act of Sederunt and the Act of 1880, 
it might be possible that the tenant 
should be removed from his holding 
between terms. He had not been able 
to ascertain that such a thing had, in 
point of fact, taken place. Still, it was 
strongly felt to be possible, and that it 
would be a considerable hardship to a 


tenant, without its being, as far as one 


could see, in the general case, any ad- 
vantage to the landlord. This clause had 
been framed for the purpose of providing 
that any removing of a tenant in couse- 
quence of his failure to comply with the 
conditions of his tenancy should only 
be at one of the legal terms of Whit- 
sunday and Martinmas. ‘The clause 
also reserved to the tenant the power of 
finding security as an alternative to 
going out. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTE, 
Amendments made in Clause 4, page 2, 
line 33, after ‘“‘ improvement,” by in- 
serting— 

‘*Or not exceeding such annual sum, payable 
for a period of twenty-five years, as will repay 
such outlay, with interest at the rate of three 
per centum per annum in the said period ;” 
Clause 17, page 6, line 29, after 
‘*awarded,”’ by inserting ‘‘ and the seve- 
ral matters and things taken into account 
in reduction of such compensation ;” 

ge 6, line 32, after ‘‘ act,” by insert- 
ing ‘‘ matter ;’’ Clause 24, page 8, line 21, 
after ‘‘ executing,” by inserting ‘‘ and 
registering in the register of sasines ; 
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8, line 23, by leaving out ‘think 
te? and inserting ‘‘ determine ;”’ 
8, line 24, by leaving out from ‘ be.” 
to ‘‘of a,’’ and inserting ‘‘has only a 
leasehold interest in ;” page 8, line 24, by 
leaving out ‘‘ intimating,” and inserting 
“and registering in the register of 
sasines ;”’ page 8, line 27, by leaving 
out ‘‘think fit,” and inserting ‘deter- 
mine ;” page 8, line 30, after ‘ shall,” 
by inserting ‘‘ by such bond and disposi- 
tion in security or assignation; page 8, 
line 34, after the,” by leaving out 
“opinion,” and inserting ‘‘ judgment ;” 
page 8, line 36, after ‘‘ exhausted,” by 
inserting — 

“And such bond and disposition in security 
or assignation shall specify the times at which 
the total amount charged and each instalment 
thereof shall be payable ;’’ 


Clause 26, page 9, line 11, by leaving 
out from ‘‘landlord,’”’ to ‘‘ the,’”’ in line 
12, and inserting ‘‘ has only a leasehold 
interest in.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 14, to leave out after the word 
“notwithstanding,” to the word ‘ Act,’’ in line 
22, inclusive, and insert the words “ the expira- 
tion of the stipulated endurance of any lease, 
the tenancy shall not come to an end unless 
written notice has been given by either party to 
the other of his intention to bringing the ten- 
ancy to an end— 

(a.) In the case of leases for three years and 
upwards, not less than two years, nor 
more than three years, before the termi- 
nation of the lease ; 

(b.) In the case of leases from year to year, 
or for any other period less than three 
years, not less than six months before 
the termination of the lease. 

‘* Failing such notice by either party the lease 
shall be held to be renewed by tacit relocation 
for another year, and thereafter from year to 
year. 

(16 and 17 Vic. c. 80.) 

“ Notice by the landlord to the tenant under 
this section shall be given in the form and man- 
ner prescribed by ‘‘ The Sheriff Courts (Scot- 
land) Act, 1853,” and shall come in place of the 
notice required by the said Act.”—(The Lord 
Advocate.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 


to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE, who had given 
Notice to add to the clause the words— 


“And where a forty days’ notice, expiring 
with a yor of a tenancy, is by Law necessary 
and sufficient for determination of a tenancy 

year to year, a six months’ notice so ex- 
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piring shall, by virtue of this Act, be neces- 
sary,” 


a to refer to the evidence given 
efore the Royal Commission by the 
local factor of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not understand 
that the hon. Member raises any objec- 
tion to the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Yes, Sir; I 
do raise an objection for the purpose of 
procuring an explanation ; and I, there- 
fore, move to substitute 12 for six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, in line 8, to 
leave out the word “ six,’ and insert the 
word “‘ twelve.’”’—( Mr. Macfarlane.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘six’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he could not accept the 
Amendment, because he did not think it 
would be an improvement, but the re- 
verse. If 12 months’ notice were to 
be required, that must be before the 
commencement of the last 12 months, 
so that it would seem to involve this 
anomaly, speaking with all respect of 
those who had adopted it, that the 
new period or cycle of the lease was to 
begin after the notice. He submitted 
that six months was very ample notice, 
having regard to the yearly cycle, as all 
that could be claimed was such notice as 
would give the tenant an opportunity of 
getting his crop before leaving. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought 
something ought to be done to assimi- 
late the law of Scotland on this matter 
to the law of England. Formerly, the 
notice in England was six months ; but 
it had been altered to 12 months by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. He hoped 
some tertium quid might be found which 
would place yearly tenants in Scotland 
on a footing more equal to their English 
brethren. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, after the 
statement of the Lord Advocate he 
would not press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment amended. 


Words inserted. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTE, 
Amendments made, in Clause 27, page 9, 
at the end of the Clause, by adding— 
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“The provisions relative to notice herein 
contained shall not apply to any stipulation ir 
a lease entitling the landlord to resume land for 
building, planting, or other purposes ;” 


Clause 29, page 11, line 10, after the 
first ‘‘ of,” by leaving out ‘ the,” and 
inserting ‘“‘such;’’ page 11, line 10, 
after ‘‘ notice,” by leaving out “of re- 
moval ;” page 11, line 13, after ‘‘ notice,” 
by inserting “given by the. tenant as 
aforesaid ;” page 11, line 13, by leaving 
out ‘‘ of removal.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that, in the absence of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), he felt it his duty to express 
regret that this Bill fell short of the 
desires of the farmers of Scotland. At 
the same time, he was bound to ad- 
mit that, with the strong expression of 
opinion on the part of many Members 
opposite, he did not know that the Go- 
vernment could have done better than 
they had done. At the same time, he 
admitted the obligation they were under 
to the Law Officers—the Lord Advocate 
and the Solicitor General for Scotland— 
for the way they had conducted the Bill, 
and for the Amendments they had ac- 
cepted in the interest both of the land- 
lords and the tenants. He still thought 
the Lord Advocate ought to consider 
whether, on Clause 2, some Amendment 
should not be made in “another place.” 
At all events, now that the Bill was in 
a complete condition, the Government 
would be able to see what Amendment 
could be accepted. It would be wise for 
the landlords to give more consideration 
to the wishes of the tenants, as cultiva- 
tion had fallen off very greatly, and 
there was a want of capital and means 
for carrying on farms. It was neces- 
sary that landlords and tenants should 
be on a footing of better relationship 
than at present existed. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought, as regarded the normal condi- 
tion of the greater part of Scotland, 
this was a good Bill. Taking the 
county of Fife, he thought the Bill met all 
the reasonable demands of the farmers. 
He did not coincide with the opinion 
that it would be possible to go much 
further than the Government had done 
jn this Bill. They could not go mate- 
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rially further without introducing some- 
thing like Irish tenant right; and he did 
not think that was at all desirable where 
the large farm contract system prevailed. 
But while he thought this Bill a very 
good one so far, there were, on the other 
hand, parts of Scotland—namely, the 
Highlands, inhabited by a Celtic popu- 
lation, where the tenure was of a totally 
different character to that in other parts 
—indeed, it was very analogous to that 
which prevailed in Ireland. The condi- 
tion of affairs in the Highlands was now 
the subject of an inquiry by a Royal Com- 
mission; and this Bill ought to be passed 
without prejudice to the claims or rights 
of those small farmers which might 
arise on the Report of the Commission. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not contest a Scotch county at the next 
Election, because, after that speech, he 
would stand a very poor chance of being 
returned. 


Motion agreed to. 


(Queen’s Consent signified) Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


UNION OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1z 132.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr.. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’”’—( Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought it ex- 
traordinary that the second reading of 
this Bill should be moved without an 
explanation. The Bill proposed to set 
at defiance the principles which were 
laid down by the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone) in a speech he 
made not long ago. In that speech the 
hon. Gentleman laid down the principle 
that the system of Government in Ire- 
land was so bad that it would be very 
difficult to make it worse, and that a 
great reform was needed in the way of 
giving the local authorities more power ; 
yet in the face of that public declaration 
he now came- down to the House and 
introduced a Bill which would have the 
effect of intensifying that system of cen- 
tralization. Now, if he might presume 
to offer any advice to a young public 
man like the hon. Gentleman, it would 
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be not to advocate one principle outside 
the House and another within its walls. 
That, he might say, was the besetting 
sin of the parent of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and, indeed, of a very large 
proportion of hon. Members on the 
opposite side of the House. He (Mr. 
Biggar) objected to this Bill, on the 
ground that it took the power of grant- 
ing or refusing pensions out of the 
hands of the Poor Law Guardians, and 
handed it over to the Local Government 
Board. That he regarded as a very 
unsatisfactory thing to do. Again, the 
Treasury, at the present moment, paid 
half the salaries of the schoolmasters 
and medical officers of the Unions; and 
yet, under this Bill, the ratepayers of 
the different districts would have to bear 
the whole burden of the pensions. He 
had reason to believe that the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) 
personally disapproved of the Bill, and 
that it had not the favour also of the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
that the hon. Gentleman now merely 
moved the Bill because, on a former 
occasion, it was placed in his hands by 
the late Ohief Secretary. Another right 
hon. Gentleman, who was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), had said that it was a perfectly 
preposterous measure; and, under all 
these circumstances, he begged to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”’—{ Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MELDON said, that this Bill 
was before a Select Committee, of which 
the hon. Member for Cavan was a Mem- 
ber; and there he understood the hon. 
Gentleman expressed himself in favour 
of the principle of the Bill, though ob- 
jecting to some of its details. {Mr. 
Biccar: No, no!] At the present 
moment the granting of superannua- 
tions to Union officers in Ireland was 
altogether discretionary with the Board 
of Guardians; and these Boards, gene- 
rally speaking, either gave too much, or 
they gave nothing at all. They dealt 
liberally with their own favourites, whe- 
ther for political reasons or not he would 
not say, and they dealt unfairly with 
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those officers with whom they disagreed. 
Some very strong evidence to that effect 
was given before the Select Committee. 
To an officer who was 70 years of age, 
and had served a certain Board for 25 
years, no pension was given at all, and 
in other cases in which persons were 70 
years of age with 22 years’ service, 63 
years of age with 16 years’ service, 78 
years of age with 28 years’ service, 68 
years with 38 years’ service, and 68 with 
25 years’ service, no pensions whatever 
were given. On the other hand, it had 
been conclusively proved that a clerk 
with nine years’ service and a salary of 
£90 a-year was given two-thirds of his 
salary ; another with £75 a-year and 10 
years’ service was given £50 pension; 
another officer with £37 10s. and nine 
years’ service was given £15; and so 
on through a long list of cases enume- 
rated by Mr. Robinson before the Com- 
mittee. He sincerely trusted, therefore, 
that in the interest of a respectable 
body of public servants this Bill would 
be passed. At the present time no 
officer could send in an application for a 
pension, nor could a Board of Guardians 
express any opinion as to whether an 
officer should receive a pension, until he 
had actually left the service. The re- 
sult of that was that they would rather 
die in harness than leave the service on 
the chance of getting a pension. Those 
Boards of Guardians had shown con- 
clusively, in cases in which they had 
been tried, that their discretion had not 
been properly exercised. It was sug- 
gested that as the Treasury paid half 
the salaries of the medical officers and 
schoolmasters, they should also pay 
half the pensions. He thought that 
would be a fair arrangement ; but until 
that arrangement became law, he 
thought it would be a monstrous pro- 
position that the pensions of so highly- 
respectable a body of public servants 
should be interfered with and confis- 
cated. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he hoped, 
in the interests of a very meritorious 
body of public servants, that the House 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time. These officers were absolutely 
dependent upon fhe Boards of Guar- 
dians as to whether they received a re- 
tiring pension or not; and as this Bill 
provided that that should no longer be 
so, he thought it a reasonable proposi- 
tion. It had been a very long time be- 
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fore the House, and he thought there 
was an almost unanimous feeling in 
favour of that body of public servants 
being considered. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he opposed the 
Bill on two grounds. In the first place, 
it raised the question of whether pen- 
sions should be given to Civil servants 
at all. He, for one, did not see any 
reason why such pensions should be 
given. They were paid good salaries, 
and ought to be able to provide for 
themselves out of them for their old age. 
He opposed the Bill also on the ground 
that it took from the local authorities the 
power of managing their own affairs. 
Even since the Irish people had got 
some political power, a series of these 
Bills had been introduced from time to 
time to deprive the local authorities of 
all the rights which they enjoyed in the 
good old Tory times. If this Bill be- 
came law,the Boards of Guardians would 
have no power of controlling their own 
officers ; and these officers would become 
as much part and parcel of the Govern- 
ment as the police or the immediate 
employés of Dublin Castle. It was a 
measure to increase the number of irre- 
sponsible officials in Ireland ; if it passed, 
it would embitter the feelings of the 
mass of the Irish people, and would be 
a cause of constant conflict between the 
authorities and the people. Under these 
circumstances, he was determined to 
oppose in Committee the further pro- 
gress of the measure that Session. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he made no explanation on introducing 
the Bill, because he was aware that hon. 
Members of the House had already had 
a full opportunity of knowing all it con- 
tained. The Bill was introduced early 
last Session; and after eonsiderable 
delay, owing to the opposition of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
it was read a second time without a 
Division, to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. That Committee sat for three or 
four days taking evidence, and after- 
wards sent in a short special Report ; 
but, the Session being far advanced, the 
Bill was proceeded with no further at 
thattime. He need hardly say that the 
hon. Member for Cavan was quite wrong 
in supposing that either the Chief Secre- 
tary or himself were opposed to the 
Bill. He quite admitted that there was 
in the Bill a centralizing tendency ; and, 
therefore, he was not altogether sur- 
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prised that hon. Members from Ireland 
on the opposite side should be opposed 
to it. If, however, the Bill had a cen- 
tralizing effect, its justification lay in the 
way in which Boards of Guardians had 
misused their powers as to pensions ; and 
on that he would ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite below the Gangway to pay very 
particular attention to the evidence taken 
before the Committee last year. It was 
true that by the Bill the powers of the 
Irish Local Government Board would be 
virtually increased, because it was pro- 
posed to maintain most of the existing 
powers of that body with respect to pen- 
sions, and it was also proposed to abolish 
the powers of the Boards of Guardians 
over the pensions of Union officers. At 
the same time the Local Government 
Board had the power, under the present 
law, not only to cancel pensions granted 
by the Guardians, but to reduce them. 
(Mr. O’Ketiy: It cannot confer.) No, 
it could not confer pensions ; but it could 
reduce or cancel, and the 4th clause of 
this Bill proposed to maintain that power. 
If it would facilitate the passage of the 
Bill, there would be no objection to the 
omission of the 4th clause ; and the result 
would be to reduce the power of the 
Local Government Board, and leave it 
only power of sanctioning or else of en- 
tirely refusing pensions. That did not 
seem to be a power of very great magni- 
tude. It would be a very strong mea- 
sure for the Local Government Board 
entirely to cancel the pensions of Union 
officers, and hitherto it had acted with 
extreme generosity in regard to them. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
O’Kelly) had attached undue importance 
to the supposed political result the Bill 
would have, and had also said that it 
would open up the whole question of whe- 
ther these officers ought to have pensions 
atall. But that was not so, for even if this 
Bill did not pass the existing law would 
remain in force, and the principle of 
granting pensions would remain. What 
the Government wanted to do by this 
Bill was to obtain some uniform and 
regular system to give a feeling of cer- 
tainty to officers that when they had 
performed their duties with efficiency 
and honesty, they might look to receiving 
a proper pension in their declining years. 
In the Report of the Committee there 
was an instance of a medical officer in 
Cavan, aged 79, of 50 years’ service, 
suffering from varicose veins, brought 
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on by great walking, also from bad sight, 

aatiol deafness, and bronchitis, who 
fad to continue performing his duties, 
because he could not obtain a pension. 
Although this was as bad a case as could 
be found, it was not exceptional. Many 
old and feeble officers were compelled to 
hold on to their offices, because, if they 
retired without a pension, they would 
starve. This was an injury to the Public 
Service and the ratepayers. He thought 
that hon. Members opposite need anti- 
cipate no serious political results from 
the Bill. In his opinion, it would bring 
a very great boon to the Union officers 
of Ireland ; and he hoped that after the 
second reading hon. Members would 
examine the Bill carefully, and go into 
Committee without any spirit of hos- 
tility. The Bill was, he thought, sup- 
ported both by hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House, and by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—[Mr. Biacar: Tories. ]— 
and he had very good reason to know 
that many Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way opposite were not hostile to the 
Bill, though they might feel called upon 
to take a Division on the second read- 
ing. Before the Bill went into Com- 
mittee, he should be glad to communicate 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite with re- 
gard to any Amendments which they 
might put upon the Paper. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) had 
displayed the hereditary ability that 
might have been expected of him in the 
statement he had made; but he had not 
accurately appreciated the position of 
Irish Members with regard to this mea- 
sure, the genesis of which was sufficient 
in itself to excite their suspicions. He 
was himself not at all opposed to the 
principle of the Bill; but it would be 
right to explain why Amendments would 
probably be proposed in Committee. 
It was during the régime of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) as Chief Secretary that a de- 
putation waited upon the right hon. 
Gentleman at Dublin Castle, and asked 
his support to a measure of this cha- 
racter for reasons which deserved no 
sympathy from that House. The hon. 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) was 
unfortunate in referring to the Report 
of the Select Committee ; because it ap- 
ewe from that Report that Mr. Henry 

ohn Chapman, President of the Medical 
Council, urged that the Bill should be 
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passed, because it would take power from 
those Board of Guardians Phich were 
composed of the advocates of Fenianism 
and Land Leagueism. That showed, at 
least, that the measure had a political 
complexion. Oould the hon. Member 
for Leeds, who was animated by a liberal 
spirit and a desire to meet the just 
demands of hon. Members from Ireland, 
wonder at suspicion being aroused in 
Irish minds by this Bill? He agreed 
that the Boards of Guardians were not 
the proper persons to be intrusted with 
too much power over the pensions of 
these officers, especially when they came 
to consider that the whole body was as 
a general rule, liable to be appointed 
from persons drawn from a class not in 
sympathy with the people.. He thought 
the Bill might very fairly be treated as 
one of a non-contentious character, and 
that they might be content to go into 
Committee with unbiassed minds; but, 
on the other hand, there were principles 
in the Bill which made it practically 
impossible that they should subscribe to 
it in the interests of the ratepayers. He 
thought the control given to the Local 
Government Board in the matter was 
extremely unfair. It was a Board of 
nominees, and Mr. Robinson exercised 
the chief control. Nobody imagined 
that Mr. George Morris, the other 
Member, for the £5,000 or £10,000 
salary he drew, did 5,000 half-pennies 
worth of work ; indeed, few people be- 
lieved that Mr. George Morris ever did 
any work; and as for Mr. Robinson, 
his attitude before the Select Committee 
was that of the hard, unflinching, pro- 
moted Castle clerk, who meant to grasp 
all the power he could, and to use it to 
the advantage of his own class. He 
dismissed Dr. Kenny in the North 
Dublin Union, which was a most dis- 
graceful proceeding, and admitted that 
his action had never been questioned by 
the right hon. Member for Bradford. 
He objected altogether to give Mr. 
Robinson more power. He _ would, 
however, appeal to the hon. Member 
for Cavan, considering that this was a 
measure on which there must be a 
divergence of opinion among Irish Mem- 
bers, whether it was worth while to go 
into the Lobby upon it, and he suggested 
that they should allow the second read- 
ing to be taken. He thought they would 
find the hon. Member for Leeds, who 
had no arriére pensée, and did not come 
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to that House with many preconceived 
opinions, and who had displayed that 
spirit of tolerance which they might ex- 
pect from a scion of the house to which 
he belonged, would be willing to treat 
fairly any Amendment which might be 
proposed in Committee. 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN said, he 
was glad to hear the tone of the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy). He quite agreed that there 
were points in the Bill which should be 
considered in Committee; but he thought 
the whole gist of the Bill was one which 
recommended itself to the common sense 
and humanity of the House. He should 
give the Bill his support on the second 
reading. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he should 
feel bound to vote for the second read- 
ing, because if they rejected the Bill 
they threw overboard the claims of de- 
serving officers, and left those officers to 
the chance of what Boards of Guardians 
might choose to do for them. He was 
very well aware that the majority of 
the Boards of Guardians throughout Ire- 
land were perfectly willing to deal fairly 
with their officers who had done their 
duty ; but it was also well known that 
there was a minority who would not 
give pensions under any circumstances. 
It was time, therefore, to effect a change. 
Let them deal with these bad Guardians 
as they had dealt with the bad land- 
lords—compel them to do by force of 
law what others did from conscientious 
feeling. There were several points in 
which the Bill would require Amend- 
ment in Committee; but the principle 
that deserving officers should not, after 
many years of labour, be thrown on the 
roadside destitute was one which he felt 
bound to support. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that it was the 
principle of the Bill that he entirely dis- 
sented from. He thought it would go 
to the root of all their local government, 
if, instead of looking to their employers 
for their reward, these officers should 
look to such a body as the Local Go- 
_ vernment Board. He was astonished 

to hear the hon. Member (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) give his adhesion to a measure 
which would cut the ground from all 
authority and discipline. Let hon. 
Members be consistent. A few days 
ago they were seeking to strengthen 
and extend the representative scope of 
those Boards. Were they now going 
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to diminish that elective power? Were 
they to say that the bodies the people 
elected were so incompetent to discharge 
their duties that they should have to 
give the power to Mr. Robinson? Let 
them do away with popular representa- 
tion altogether rather than stultify them- 
selves. In conversations which he had 
had with the distinguished person who 
now acted as Lord Lieutenant, that 
Nobleman admitted that one of the 
puzzles of the administration was its 
centralization ; that he wished for the 
growth of local government and the 
decrease of that centralization. And 
were they, with a Nobleman of those 
sentiments in the Office of Viceroy, 
going to hand over some of the powers 
of the Local Governinent Bodies to the 
Local Government Board? He certainly 
should vote against the Bill. 

Mr. CORRY said, he had satisfied 
himself that this was a Bill that should 
be supported by the Irish Members, and 
he thought the principle of the Bill a 
good one. The Bill put into the hands 
of the Local Government Board such a 
power as would force the Boards of 
Guardians to do their duty. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he regretted 
the division of opinion in the Irish Party 
on this Bill. They were considering 
whether they would give superannuation 
allowance to Irishmen. {‘‘ No, ge 
Well, they were Irishmen who ha 
faithfully discharged their duties. He 
knew a case, in the workhouse to which 
he belonged, of a gatekeeper who, be- 
cause he was paid weekly wages, could 
not get a pension. ‘This Bill would take 
in that class of men. Another man, 4 
workhouse porter, was refused a pension, 
and died as a pauper inmate. There 
were many Boards of Guardians who 
would hardly give a shilling retiring 
allowance to anyone. The fault of the 
Bill was that there was no provision for 
the relief of those Unions which had 
dealt liberally with their officers. He 
was quite in favour of the principle of 
the Bill. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he thought his 
hon. Friend had misconceived the scope 
of the objections to the Bill. They de- 


sired to protect officers against unreason- . 


able Boards of Guardians; and there 
were unreasonable Boards and cases of 
hardship such as the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) had de- 
tailed, and he would support a Bill 
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having that object to the fullest extent. 
But he did not see how anyone who had 
a respect for representative institutions 
in Ireland could consent to a proposition 
which removed the Union officers from 
the control of the Guardians who paid 
them. There ought to be a margin left 
within which the Guardians could exer- 
cise their discretion of giving either a 
large or a comparatively small allowance, 
as the merits of a case might require. If 
this Bill passed in its present form, the 
officers would not care a row of pins for 
the Guardians, so long as they retained 
the good opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; and they all knew that the 
good opinion of the Local Government 
Board was to be obtained by putting 
themselves in opposition to the popular 
Guardians and the people. 

Mr. LALOR said, from his experi- 
ence of Boards of Guardians, he should 
say that they were, as arule, anxious to 
deal liberally with their old officers. He 
maintained that pensions should be at 
the disposal of those that were the em- 
ployers. The Boards of Guardians would 
have no control over the officers if the 
Bill were passed. Then, some officers 
were more deserving of pensions, such 
as clerks to the Unions; while the 
medical officers, who got their experi- 
ence and practice out of the poor patients 
in the workhouses, left their positions as 
soon as they had got together a suffi- 
cient private practice. 

Mr. PARNELI said, he would be 
glad to vote for any measure brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Leeds, 
who had always shown himself so kind 
and just in his views regarding Ireland. 


- He felt, however, that the principle of 


this Bill was very defective ; and while 
not desirous of challenging a Division 
himself, yet, if a Division were chal- 
lenged, he should feel obliged to vote 
against the second reading. He entirely 
agreed with his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dawson), who, he thought, had hit the 
blot in the principle of the Bill, which 
removed from the Local Body the discre- 
tion of deciding whether an official should 
get any superannuation allowance or not. 
The hon. Member for Leeds proposed 
to make a change, and to transfer that 
power to the Local Government Board. 
He earnestly asked the hon. Member for 

eeds to consider whether the suggestion 
thrown out by his hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) was not 
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worthy of attention—namely, whether a 
minimum pension should be fixed which 
would be compulsory on those Local 
Bodies, and after that there should be a 
discretion given to the Boards of Guar- 
dians to increase the allowance as they 
thought proper? He would thereby re- 
cognize the principle of elective respon- 
sibility in Ireland—a principle which, 
he trusted, the hon. Gentleman would 
have an opportunity of supporting here- 
after in the course of his career in that 
House, regarding both Ireland and Eng- 
land. By doing that he would be doing 
much to smooth the passage of his Bill 
through Committee. In offering this 
compromise they were offering all they 
could fairly offer as Members who were 
pledged to the principle of forwarding 
local self-government in Ireland. He 
had received communications from other 
Bodies in Ireland, asking that their em- 
ployés should be included in the Bill, 
and that the Charter under which the 
Corporation of Dublin held its rights 
and privileges should be altered in order 
to put the question of granting retiring 
allowances in the hands of the Local 
Government Board. The departure was 
an enormous one, and he thought the 
compromise offered should be accepted. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he thought it was 
a most absurd thing to bring in a Bill 
to render it obligatory on Boards of 
Guardians to give pensions, and leave it 
afterwards to the Local Government 
Board to say whether they should be 
granted or not. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
25: Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 259.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTION. 

—F Qa — 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, in 
accordance with the pledge that had 
been given, he begged now to move 
the adjournment of the House ? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Chamberlain.) 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, he should op- 
pose the Motion. He thought the most 
selfish body of men in existence was a 
Government. Hon. Members were ex- 
pected to make every kind of sacrifice of 
their time and convenience on any day 
of the week, in order to help the Go- 
vernment to carry their Bills; but 
the moment the Government got their 
Bills carried, they put their foot down, 
and would not allow any private Mem- 
ber to carry any Bill whatever. How- 
ever good the Bill might be, however 
thoroughly Liberal it might be, however 
much it might have been approved by 
the House at former stages, however 
much desired by the country, still they 
would not be moved by any such con- 
siderations. As regarded the particular 
Bill in which he was most interested— 
the Cruelty to Animals Acts Amendment 
Bill—he got the second reading on the 
7th of March by a majority of 195 
against only 40. Out of those 40 oppo- 
nents only two had persisted in opposing 
the Bill since, and through their per- 
sistent opposition it had been absolutely 
impossible to get any other stage. The 
Government kept up that absurd half- 
past 12 Rule in nearly its full intensity ; 
and therefore there was no other way of 
getting a further stage of the Bill except 
at a Saturday Sitting. He hoped the 
President of the Board of Trade, having 
performed the duty in accordance with 
the foolish pledge given, would be con- 
tent gracefully to retire, and not carry 
his Motion to the vote, but allow the 
House to go on with the measures be- 
fore it. To deny them that opportunity 
was really very bad indeed, he thought. 
As regarded his measure, although he 
admitted that there were other measures 
as important, there were special horrors 
and cruelties going-on under it. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is quite aware that he cannot refer to 
that on this Motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had been 
only about to remark that those who 
voted for the Adjournment, those who 
supported the Government on this occa- 
sion, would be responsible in the future 
for those horrors and cruelties. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he con- 
sidered, in the first place, that this was 
an occasion on which independent Mem- 
bers had a right to show their indepen- 
dence of the Government; and, in the 
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second place, he thought the Conserva- 
tive Members should take the oppor- 
tunity of inflicting a defeat on the Go- 
vernment. If they would only adopt an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality, they 
would be able to add another to the 
many defeats which the Government 
had already experienced. With regard 
to the Irish Conservative Members, he 
hoped they would not take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of defeating a 
measure—the Labourers (Ireland) Bill 
—which did not contain any principle 
that they could object to, and which met 
the evils of a class in favour of whom 
these Gentlemen had themselves spoken. 

Mr. DAWSON remarked, that if the 
Opposition supported the Government 
they would seriously injure their own 
prospects. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
Government had entered into a distinct 
pledge that only Government Business 
would be taken; and, so far from the 
suggestion just made by the hon. Mem- 
ber that the Oonservative Members 
should take the opportunity of defeating 
Her Majesty’s Government, he conceived 
it would be their duty to give them their 
most cordial support. 

Mar. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
the Government were not under any 
obligation to vote for the Motion they 
had brought forward, the Prime Mi- 
nister having himself said that the ques- 
tion of adjournment rested for decision 
with the House itself. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM, as one of the 
Irish Conservative Members who had 
been appealed to, would say that he 
was so satisfied of the desirability and 
propriety of enabling Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to keep their pledges some- 
times, that he should certainly support 
the Motion for Adjournment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
66: Majority 14.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
+N o— 
REVENUE AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
BILL.—[Bux 269.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor uf the Exchequer.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, upon Monday 
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next, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER inquired of Her 
Majesty’s Government what course they 
intended to pursue with respect to the 
remainder of the Sitting ? No doubt the 
House had a perfect right to sit as late 
as it liked; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having created the monster in the 
shape of a _ Nese a Sitting, ought, at 
least, to take measures to guard against 
depredations which it might commit. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment considered they had abandoned the 
control of the proceedings of the House 
until an indefinite period of the even- 
ing? The House, however, having been 
brought together at the instance of the 
Government, he thought that, as there 
were Government Orders remaining on 
the Paper, the House should, if it was to 
sit, proceed with the consideration of the 
Business which brought it together. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, as far as he was aware of the 
circumstances, no pledge had been given, 
except as to the course the Government 
would take up. The Prime Minister 
had distinctly indicated that the further 
proceedings of the House would be 
matter for the decision of the House. 
That decision had just been pronounced. 
With regard to the remaining Govern- 
ment measures on the Paper, they had 
disposed of all the measures which were 
announced as to be taken to-day; and 
the Government would, therefore, post- 
pone the remaining Government Busi- 
ness, and how far they should proceed 
with the Private Business on the Paper 
was, of course, for the House to decide. 
He understood that the hon. Gentlemen 
in charge of the Labourers’ (Ireland) 
and the Cruelty to Animals Bills only 
desired that so much progress should be 
made with those measures as that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair. 


Mr CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said,: 


that from the words uttered by the Prime 
Minister he understood that the Govern- 
ment not only intended to stop the pro- 
ceedings of the House after the Bills 
were passed, but also to use their in- 
fluence to prevent other measures being 
proceeded with. Under the circum- 
stances, he was not surprised to see so 
scant an attendance of Members of the 
Government, although many of them 
were in town—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the right hon. Member that the Ques- 
tion before the House is simply that the 
Committee on the Revenue and Friendly 
Societies Bill be taken on Monday next. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: I 
am simply referring to the pledge which 
has been given by the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
absence of Members of the Government 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject. 

Mr OAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the manner in which the Government 
had failed to use their influence in 
favour of the adjournment did affect 
the question. He was certainly of opi- 
nion that they had been guilty of gross 
dereliction of duty, and he was sorry to 
say it was not the first time such a thing 
had happened. He was afraid it was 
done for a purpose which it would not be 
right to mention, but which the House 
would understand. 

Mr. WARTON : The noble Marquess 
told us—— 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I rise to 
Order. [‘‘Order!’’] I rise to Order, 
Mr. Speaker. I want to know whether 
observations with regard to the noble 
Lord’s statement are relevant ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member has not said anything 
out of Order. 

Mr. WARTON remarked that, as the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Illingworth) tried 
to caucus the electors, so he tried to 
caucus the House. The noble Marquess 
had said that it was only desired to go 
formally into Committee with the pri- 
vate Members’ Bills now standing on the 
Paper; but he wished to point out that 
the effect of the New Rules was to pre- 
vent any opposition being offered to a 
measure when it had once been in Com- 
mittee, so that the ingenuous remark of 
the noble Lord as to the intentions of 
the Movers of these Bills lost half its 
force. As he was strongly opposed to 
one of the Bills which was down on the 
phe Et he should move that the Revenue 
and Friendly Societies Bill be put down 
for Tuesday instead of Monday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Monday,” and insert the word 
‘“‘ Tuesday.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
« Monday’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would appeal to the hon. and 
learned Member not to persist in his 
Motion, which would have the effect of 
detaining the House longer than would 
otherwise be the case. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee upon Monday next. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PUBLIC- 
HOUSES PROHIBITION BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Samuel Morley.) 

[BILL 126.] coMMITTER. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he should op- 
ose the Motion. The mode in which 
ills were introduced in the other House 

was most unsatisfactory, as nobody knew 
who laid them upon the Table, or was 
responsible for them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member has not yet addressed 
himself to the Question before the House. 

Mr. WARTON said, as to the Bill 
itself, it wasa piece of Puritanical legis- 

lation, and an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject. It 
had been got up by persons affected by 
the temperance craze, and who wished 
to see how much they could annoy other 
people. It was, in reality, a blow struck 
at public-houses, because they were ob- 
noxious to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Why should not a man. spend money in 
drink if he chose? This was merely 
grandmotherly legislation. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he also regarded 


the measure as most objectionable. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 
13: Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 261.) 

Bill considered in Committee ; Com- 


mittee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (re-committed) BILL.—[Br 118.] 
(Mr.. Anderson, Sir Frederick Milbank, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards, Mr. Buchanan.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 


Amendment proposed, toleaveout from 
the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee.” 
—(Mr. Tottenham.) 


Question ace ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Bill 
had been discussed on a previous occa- 
sion, and it was then generally admitted 
that the Bill, as drawn by its introducer, 
could not possibly become law. No 


doubt, it was conceived in a spirit of 


humanity; but it was a specimen of what 
the Home Secretary had called ‘‘ grand- 
motherly legislation.” He himself did 
not indulge in the pastime of pigeon- 
shooting; and, therefore, he could speak 
quite dispassionately about the Bill. 
Those who had no practical knowledge 
of sports such as that to which the Bill 
referred ought to hesitate before they 
embarked on a career of legislation 
which might have serious results. What 
difference was there, as far as the ques- 
tion of cruelty was concerned, between 


pigeon-shooting and other kinds of 


shooting? He held that the cruelty was 
less in the case of pigeon-shooting than 
in other kinds of sport. Every precau- 
tion was taken to capture wounded 
birds, and the cruelty was reduced to a 
minimum. If this legislation was sanc- 
tioned, how long would it be before fox- 
hunting and fishing were also prohibited? 
Perhaps he might be told that a fox 
enjoyed being hunted. That he fully 
believed to be the fact, though how far 
being torn to pieces and eaten added to 
such enjoyment he would not detain the 
House by pausing to inquire. Nor would 
he stop to contradict anyone who main- 
tained that a fish thoroughly appreciated 
the pastime of being dragged for an 
hour, or any portion of time, with an 
iron hook through its mouth. How- 
ever, it was manifest that no form of 
sport could long continue if the prin- 
ciples propounded in the Bill before the 
House were to receive the sanction of 
Parliament ; and he put it to the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill as to 
whether he really hoped to do any good 
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by pressing it upon the House; andurged 
the House to consider the circumstances 
under which it was brought under their 
notice that evening. The House had been 
sitting for a good many hours discussing 
legislation initiated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, on the distinct understand- 
ing that it should not be asked to con- 
sider other measures ; and, under the 
circumstances, he trusted that the Bill 
would not be proceeded with. 

Sm FREDERICK MILBANK said, 
he supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
had never been in a dove-cot a few days 
after a pigeon-shooting match. He him- 
self had been, and had seen hundreds 
of young birds dying of starvation in 
consequence of the parent-birds being 
taken away for shooting. He could 
not imagine how anyone could regard 
i nggige | as fair shooting. He 

ad been a witness at Hurlingham of 
the most gross cruelty and immorality 
in connection with pigeon-shooting. He 
saw good birds and bad birds put into 
the trap according to the betting. He 
was himself a member of the Hurling- 
ham Gun Club; but he had ceased to 
be a pigeon-shooting member owing to 
the gross cruelty that he saw practised 
there. He had seen birds struggling in 
heaps after they had been brought back 
by aman or byadog. But even sup- 
posing that the pigeons got fair play at 
Hurlingham and the Gun Club, did any- 
one suppose that they got fair play in 
low pot-houses, where they were shot 
for bets of bottles of whisky and gin to 
be drunk on the premises ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the Government ought tobe ashamed 
of themselves for what had taken place 
that evening. At least, they might have 
left one responsible Minister to speak 
upon the subject before the House. If 
the same care were taken of young 
pigeons bereft of their parents as was 
taken in the case of young pheasants 
when the parent-birds were shot, the 
chief argument of the hon. Baronet who 
had just spoken would absolutely fall to 
the ground. The Bill was introduced in 
& spirit of mawwormism and cant. As 
to the hon. Member who had introduced 
the Bill (Mr. Anderson), he would ask 
what would become of Scotland if all 
cruelty to animals were done away with? 
What would become of that country 
which sent the hon. Member to that 
House if grouse and other kinds of 
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shooting were prohibited ? He was sur- 
prised that a Scotch Member had had 
the hardihood to bring such a Bill for- 
ward, when his compatriots lived upon ~ 
the cruelty he condemned. Then, with 
regard to the hon. Baronet, he always 
thought he was created a Baronet owing 
to the faithful service he had rendered 
to his Party; but he had now discovered 
another reason why that honour had 
been conferred upon him. It was for 
his marvellous exploits in slaughtering 
grouse. As they all knew, the hon. 
Baronet was distinguished for his great 
feat of killing 1,000 grouse in 1,000 
hours. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Well, he had been 
informed that in one day the hon. Ba- 
ronet had killed no fewer than 400 brace, 
being armed—like Robinson Crusoe— 
with half-a-dozen guns, and firing first 
one way and then another, slaughtering 
all the birds that were round about him. 
He should like to hear from the hon. 
Baronet whether he had inflicted no 
cruelty then? [Sir Frepertck Minpanx: 
No.] Did the hon. Member kill them 
all outright ? [Sir Freperick Mripanx: 
Yes.} He was rather inclined to doubt 
that that really was the case in every 
instance, for he thought it hardly pos- 
sible that any man could absolutely kill 
so many birds. The fact was that ifa 
suggestion were to be made to extend 
the principle upon which the Bill was 
based to the sports which the hon. Ba- 
ronet affected he would at once say that 
the circumstances did not warrant: its 
application. If the hon. Member for 
Glasgow objected to the infliction of 
cruelty upon all animals, why had he 
not extended the provisions of the Bill 
so as to put a stop to fishing, which was 
undoubtedly cruel? He had been told 
by fishermen that the greater the pain 
inflicted upon a fish the better was the 
sport. Why did the hon. Member stop 
short at pigeon-shooting ? Why did he 
not attempt to prohibit fox-hunting and 
rabbit-coursing ? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that rabbit- 
coursing was included in the Bill origi- 
nally, but was removed from it to please 
the right hon. Gentleman and other 
Members of his Party. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he objected to the Bill because it was a 
specimen of piecemeal legislation, and 
he also objected to the manner in which 
it had been brought before the House 
that afternoon. The House had been 
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taken by surprise, as nobody understood 
that the Saturday Sitting was to be de- 
voted to the consideration of measures 
introduced by private Members. 

Lorp BURGHLEY said, he also ob- 
jected to the Bill. Pigeon-shooting in 
itself was not more cruel than other 
kinds of sport. If it was at times accom- 
panied by malpractices, they could be 
remedied by better management. He 
did not take interest or pleasure in the 
sport himself ; but it afforded an oppor- 
tunity of enjoyment to people who could 
obtain no other form of sport. On that 
ground he would not interfere with it. 
He held that it was more cruel to shoot 
pheasants, which were so tame that they 
would feed out of a keeper’s hand, than 
to shoot pigeons out of a trap. 

Mr. WARTON thought it would be 
a great mistake to pass the Bill, and so 
take a step in the direction of the aboli- 
tion of allsport. One of the advantages 
of sport was that it provided manly and 
healthy diversion for those who other- 
wise would be tempted into vicious 
courses. He would conclude by moving 
the adjournment of the debate, in order 
to appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. [ Cries of ** Order!” and ‘‘ With- 
draw !’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member must withdraw that 
expression. 

rk. WARTON said, he would with- 
draw it; he was simply referring to the 
jaded condition of the House—prefer- 
ring to appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
seconding the Motion, said, it would 
= = unseemly to proceed with the 

lli-—-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must confine his remarks to the 
Question of Adjournment. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
that the House, having been taken by 
surprise, was not in a condition to con- 
sider the measure. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘“That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —( Mr. 
Warton.) . 


Mr. Speaker stated that he thought 
the Noes had it ; and, his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Ayes to stand 
up in their places, and Five Members 
only art. stood up, Mr. Srzakxr de- 
clared the Noes had it. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 


posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
8: Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 262.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee ; Commit- 
tee report Progress; to sit again upon 
Tuesday next. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr, 
John Hoims.) 


[BILL 261.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause (Saving for power to provide 
for entry on register of common marks 
as additions to trade marks,)—(Mr. 
Arthur Arnold)\—brought up, and read 
the first and second time, and added. 


Clause (Transmission of certified 
printed copies of specifications, &c.,)— 
(Mr. M‘Lagan,)—brought up, and read 
the first and second time, amended, and 
added. 


Clause (Provision for Colonies and 
India, )—(Sir Henry Holland,)—brought 
up, and read the first and second time, 
and added. 


Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 9, after the word “ for,’ to insert 
the words ‘ printing and.””—( Mr. Tom- 
linson. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘printing and’ be there inserted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 10, after the word ‘all,’ to insert 
the words “‘ Provisional or.”’ 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at a mes before 
Eight o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 6th August, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Patents for Inventions * (179) ; Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) * (178). 

Second Reading—Trial of Lunatics* (184); 
Railway Passenger Duty, &c. (167). 

Select Committee nominated—Petroleum * (154). 

Committee—Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act 
(1874) Amendment (156). 

Committee—Report—Greenwich Hospital * (165). 

Phird Reading—Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) * (170), and passed. 


Withdrawn — Merchandise Marks (Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man) (143). 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (CHANNEL 
ISLANDS AND ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 
(The Lord Belper.) 

(No. 148.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Comlnittee, read. 

Tur Eant or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would suggest the withdrawal of the 
Bill. Since the last stage of the Bill 
was reached communications in reference 
to it had been received from the States 
of Jersey and the Governor of the Isle 
of Man. The former pointed out that 
the Imperial Parliament had never ex- 
ercised the right to legislate for the 
Channel Islands, and that the passing 
of this Bill by Parliament would estab- 
lish a precedent which would be highly 
inconvenient to the States of Jersey. It 
was also urged that the object of the 
Bill would be much more easily obtained 
by an Act of the local Legislature than 
by one passed by the Imperial Legisla- 
ture. As to the Isle of Man, the Go- 
vernor stated that there was no objection 
entertained on the Island to this par- 
ticular Bill ; but that it would be more 
convenient and proper that it should be 
submitted to the Tynwald, and by them 
passed into law. On these grounds, he 
appealed to his noble Friend to consider 
whether it would be well to ask the 
House to proceed with the Bill; but if 
he did so, he (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
would, on the part of the Government, 
feel obliged to oppose it on the third 
reading. 

Lorp BELPER said, that the state- 
ment of the noble Earl had placed him 
in some difficulty. He had received a 
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letter from the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Isle of Man, and he understood that 
there was no opposition to the Bill. He 
hoped that the Government would give 
some assurance that the necessary Orders 
in Oouncil would be passed to enable 
mee provisions of the Bill to be carried 
out. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
believed that by this time next year, at 
least, there was some chance that there 
Maro be no further necessity for legis- 
ation. 


Order discharged, and Bill (by leave of 
the House) withdrawn. 


SUEZ CANAL—CONCESSION TO 
M. DE LESSEPS. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to call attention to the 
further correspondence upon Egypt; 
and to move for copies of the original 
concessions to M. de Lesseps on the 
Isthmus of Suez Canal, said: My 
Lords, I came down to address the 
House a week ago upon this No- 
tice, when Her Majesty’s Government 
referred to the absence of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs as an objection to proceeding. 
We are now in August, and the un- 
avoidable satiety of the House at such 
@ moment imposes on me more com- 
pression than might have otherwise 
been necessary. At the same time, the 
reasons for discussion upon Egypt, and 
the rather burning question it has re- 
cently forced on us, have accumulated 
in the interval. The world is full of 
novel contributions from well-known 
and independent writers on the subject. 
The ‘opinions of M. Leon de Say have 
been communicated to our public. This 
very day some new despatches have ap- 
peared, if they have not been yet de- 
livered to your Lordships. The daily 
Press of France and of Great Britain 
is still engrossed with the Canal. It is 
too late for Parliamentary Committees 
to discriminate and methodize the dif- 
ferent propositions which are offered. 
The Government are engaged to the 
claim of M. de Lesseps, and cannot, of 
their own initiative, bring the matter 
under any scrutinizing process. Unless 
in this House some advance is made to- 
wards a practical conclusion, the Session 
would not close under the circumstances 
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which the public are entitled to antici- 
pate. The strongest ground of all for 
giving some consideration to the routes 
across the Isthmus at this moment is 
the great variety of schemes which may 
be rapidly enumerated. M. de Lesseps 
seems to favour a new and parallel 
Canal. A diagonal Canal from Alexan- 
dria, over the branches of the Nile, has 
been contemplated. A Canal from Syria 
through the Dead Sea, with a different 
termination from that of Suez, has been 
suggested. Another project is to widen 
the existing channel. There is a fifth 
suggestion that of Mr. Talbot, a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, which 
appeared in a morning journal, to pre- 
vent confusion which exists, by devoting 
alternate days to the traffic from the 
Red Sea and the traffic from the Medi- 
terranean. These schemes are all in 
need of accurate comparison. My im- 
ression is that M. de Lesseps cannot 
orm a new Canal without a new con- 
cession on many grounds, and partly 
upon this one. The old concession 
specified the different stages he was 
bound to traverse, and does not give 
authority to traverse any others. It 
hardly seems desirable, however, that a 
new concession should be granted to 
him, as it would do little to advance the 
end of those who are dissatisfied at pre- 
sent. The insufficiency of any scheme 
to widen the Canal is known to naval 
men, and has been explained in the Re- 
port of Admiral Ryder, which may be 
found in the work of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, the glowing, but not on that ac- 
count inaccurate, historian of M. de 
Lesseps and his enterprize. Whether a 
Canal can be formed independently of 
M. de Lesseps may be doubtful. Even if 
it can, Her Majesty’s Government are not 
at liberty to sanction it. Committed as 
they are, they can only sanction a Canal 
which would defeat the aim of further 
enterprize and outlay. Before quitting 
the subject of the Canal, there is one 
reflection which late events might almost 
force upon us. It is that, were Lord 
Palmerston surviving, he might now 
easily demand indulgence or acquittal 
for the course he had pursued in first 
opposing the design of M. de Lesseps. 

e might insist that as to commerce, 
those immediately engaged in it pro- 
claimed the inconvenience and inade- 
quacy of the project ; that, setting wealth 
aside, the Canal had not at all contributed 
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to the safety of the Indian Empire, or 
any military object;; that we had pur- 
chased largely to avert a risk which it 
involved ; that we had gone to war in 
order to defend it from a mutiny; and 
been led by that war into an occupation 
of the country dangerous to prolong 
while cholera is menacing our troops, 
difficult to terminate when anarchy may 
follow our departure. As the authority 
of Lord Palmerston in foreign policy is 
valuable, the reflection may not be an 
useless one. But even those who are 
inclined to recognize his former prudence 
on this subject may concur with the ag- 
grieved interests and labour for a scheme 
by which their object would be realized. 
When it is remembered to how prodigal 
an outlay, to how crude a scheme the 
shipowners were an obstacle, they seem 
to be entitled to more than unsubstantial 
gratitude from Parliament and from the 
country. No doubt the Correspondence 
shows that Her Majesty’s Government 
were assailed by an extraordinary pres- 
sure ; that a well-known Member of this 
House we do not often see among us 
(Lord Napier and Ettrick) was its organ ; 
andt hat the project of a new Oanal could 
hardly be avoided. But it shows also 
that the secret of that pressure was the 
desire of the shipowners to be released 
from the ascendancy M. de Lesseps 
had established. In what manner 
Her Majesty’s Government were led 
to think that they would satisfy the 
movement by a plan to double the 
ascendancy complained of, and to restore 
in Egypt the specific influence which 
the war had recently diminished, is a 
mystery the Correspondence leaves for 
other sources to dispose of. My Lords, 
no one who engages to call attention to 
the further Correspondence upon Egypt 
can entirely pass over the despatch of 
February 6 from the noble Lord the 
Ambassador at Constantinople. The la- 
bour it involves would be a title to our 
notice. Ofall his varied and exhaustive 
details as to the improvement of the 
country, what has fallen from the noble 
Lord on irrigation may now appear to 
have the greatest practical importance. 
According to the noble Lord, immeasur- 
able wealth may be reclaimed by such a 
fertilizing process. He uses language 
which, were it not in a despatch—to 
guarantee its accuracy and exactness— 
might seem to border on the realm of 
poetry and fancy. The Nile he thinks 
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in its effects has more than equalled the 
Pactolus. Were irrigation organized 
more thoroughly, he teaches us that de- 
serts might be transformed into gardens, 
and wealth derive an impulse which 
would bring down the actual debt to 
utter insignificance. As irrigation turns 
a good deal on the system of canals 
adopted, the opinion of the noble Lord 
may tend to guide the country as to the 
new mode of joining the two seas which 
it is most desirable to favour. With re- 
gard to the organic projects of the noble 
Lord, his local Councils, General As- 
sembly, Governments restricted to eight 
Members, there may be little to object 
tothem. They are marked by an aver- 
sion to sudden, violent, exotic innova- 
tions in an Oriental country. They are 
marked by much consideration for the 
welfare of the masses and the remedy of 
evils which had before been noted by 
such travellers as Baron Malortie, Mr. de 
Leon, Mr. Nassau Senior. Whether 
such projects could be realized without 
a lasting occupation is a question to be 
seriously canvassed. Indeed, my Lords, 
the most important passage of the Cor- 
respondence, if I am not deceived, re- 
lates to occupation of the country. The 
noble Lord was gravely urged, so far as 
he was able, to extend it. He was urged 
in that sense by a body of merchants 
and by a body of missionaries whose 
opinions he reported. It appears that 
his instructions were prohibitory of all 
hope upon the subject. It appears, 
likewise, that his own mode of thinking 
was opposed to that of his petitioners. I 
admit now having contended before 
Easter that there are many grounds on 
which a lasting occupation ought to be 
avoided. On this point, or rather on the 
question of permanently holding Egypt, 
the judgment of Lord Palmerston was a 
most decisiveone. Although no one was 
less inclined to acquiesce in the supre- 
macy of other Powers in that region, al- 
though‘no one laboured more assiduously 
against movements to detach it from the 
Ottoman Empire over a long and agi- 
tated period, which closed in 1841, Lord 
Palmerston, as his private correspond- 
ence has revealed to us, was thoroughly 
opposed to British tenure of that country. 
He regarded Egypt only as a means of 
transit for Great Britain, and held that 
we had no more reason to be proprietors 
within it than a traveller from Edin- 
burgh to London would have for buying 
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the hotels which might be useful on his 
journey. Buteven if Lord Palmerston 
was silent, the] inconveniences of lasting 
occupation would not be less manifest. 
As the noble Lord the Ambassador at 
Constantinople has justly pointed out, it 
would be a burden to the Treasury of 
Egypt. It is felt as a blow to the dig- 
nity of the Ottoman Empire, and thus 
renders it still more averse to any counsel 
we may offer. It must beget in Russia 
endless aspiration to some dominion on 
the Bosphorus, of which, according to 
her view, the price has been surrendered 
when Egypt falls under Great Britain. 
By withdrawing so large a force it does 
not lessen the anxiety which Ireland 
habitually occasions. It prolongs the 
animosity of France which the decision 
to avoid the terms of M. de Lesseps must 
in some degree have kindled. It renders 
it more difficult to address to France the 
least remonstrance on the Tunisian Pro- 
tectorate, or any other subject which 
arises. But there is something else to 
be considered. We learn, if not from 
the Blue Books, from many other sources, 
that the Vice-regal power has been a 
good deal undermined; that movements 
may spring up as grave as that which 
drew us into Egypt; that the actual 
Khedive, although irreproachable to us, 
has not sufficient power to defend him- 
self against intrigues which may occur. 
It does not seem to be a groundless cal- 
culation that when the British garrison 
withdraws, the Sultan will retain a kind 
of balance in the country between the 
forces which divide it. It is now histo- 
rically clear that he might have done 
much more to control the movement of 
Arabi. But we cannot possibly depend 
on the co-operation of the Sultan—it is 
in no spirit of invective I allude to such 
a circumstance—until the British Go- 
vernment has ceased to be identified with 
the actual First Lord of the Treasury. 
Whether the Sultan looks back to his 
language before the General Election, 
or to his conduct since that period, he 
must regard the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury as an implacable op onent. It is 
well known to your Lordships, and it is 
well known to me, that the Sultan does 
regard him as an implacable opponent. 
The conclusion is that either the garrison 
must stay in spite of many risks and 
disadvantages connected with it, or that 
the First rd of the Treasury must 
soon withdraw from the position which 
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he oceupies. Which of these two alter- 
natives is most to be desired would 
hardly be a question to enlarge upon 
on such a Notice as the present, since it 
embraces points of foreign and domestic 
policy which lie beyond the Correspond- 
ence upon Egypt. The Motion be- 
fore the House is one Her Majesty’s 
Government can scarcely hesitate in 
granting. The original concessions, in 
the form of a Return, have been presented 
to the other House of Parliament. They 
are essential to a just opinion on a con- 
troversy so very far from being ex- 
hausted. They may be seen in the 
volumes of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald ; but 
these are not accessible to everyone. 
They are the only means of ascertaining 
how far M. de Lesseps is entitled to form 
a new Canal, or how far the Khedive is 
at liberty to do so. 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for copies of the original 
concessions to M. de Lesseps with regard to the 
Isthmus of Suez Canal.” —( The Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell.) 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have listened very attentively to the 
speech of the noble Lord ; and although 
I do not personally agree with him that 
the resignation of Mr. Gladstone would 
put an end to the political evils of the 
world at home and abroad, yet in gene- 
ral I do not think that I have anything 
to complain of in the tone or purport of 
his speech, in which he has gone over 
many of the most important subjects con- 
nected with Egypt, and has shown great 
study of the past and the present Papers 
on the subject. I did not get up imme- 
diately after the noble Lord concluded, 
because I wished to see whether your 
Lordships desired on this occasion to 
enter into a serious discussion on this 
question. The speech of my noble 
Friend has been rather of an academic 
character ; and as there are several Bills 
of an important character awaiting your 
Lordships’ consideration, I have merely 
to point out, with regard to the Motion, 
that the Papers which the noble Lord 
asks for have been already presented to 
your Lordships’ House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Is 
it the intention of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
take any opportunity of making any 
statement with respect to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
some of the matters touched upon by the 
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noble Lord, analogous to that which it is 
understood is about to be made in the 
other House? 

Eart GRANVILLE: It is not my 
intention; but if the noble Marquess 
wishes to raise a discussion, I am per- 
fectly prepared to meet him. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP. 
BELL, in reply, said, that perhaps the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State would 
inform the House where the original 
concessions had been brought before 
their Lordships. [Earl Granvitiz was 
understood to say No. 6.] If that was 
the case, he (Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell) would withdraw the Motion. He 
must remark, however, that he had by 
no means held out the disappearance of 
the First Minister from his actual post as 
an universal panacea. He had only 
pointed out that until it happened it 
would not be possible to take away the 
garrison from Egypt, while to retain it 
led to evils of a grave and serious de- 
scription. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 
ACT (1874) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Greville.) 

(No. 156.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Ciauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Loans to Town Commis- 
sioners from Irish Reproductive Loan 
Fund). 

Lorp VENTRY moved, in page 8, line 
20, to substitute ‘‘ Boards of Guardians” 
as administrators of the Fund for the 
‘‘Town Commissioners.” He did not 
see why they should trust the manage- 
ment of this Fund to bodies who had 
had no connection with it in the past. It 
appeared to him that Boards of Guar- 
dians would be more suitable bodies for 
the management of the Fund than any 
Town Commissioners; because this Fund 
was intended, not specially for the de- 
velopment of any parts of the particular 
counties dealt with in the Bill—Tippe- 
rary and Roscommon—but for the bene- 
fit of the counties at large; and if they 
entrusted the Funds to be administered 
by Boards of Guardians the whole com- 
munity would, both directly and indi- 
rectly, obtain the benefit of the expendi- 
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ture, whereas if the expenditure of the 
money was placed in the hands of the 
Town Commissioners it would be limited 
to a few small towns. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 20, 
to leave out (‘‘ Town Commissioners ’’) 
and insert (‘‘ Boards of Guardians.””)— 
(The Lord Ventry.) 


Lorp GREVILLE said, the object 
with which the management of the 
Fund was proposed to be put into the 
hands of the Town Commissioners was 
to enable the two counties of Roscom- 
mon and Tipperary to carry out certain 
works for which this money had for the 
last 40 years been denied them. 

Lorpv VENTRY contended that, under 
existing legislation, the Town OCommis- 
sioners could obtain loans for effect- 
ing improvements independently of the 
Fund in question. Their Lordships 
ought not to forget that this money was 
originally subscribed for charitable ob- 
jects, and that the balance after those 
particular objects were attained was 
devoted to casual charitable purposes. 
He should persevere with his Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Councix) said, the effect 
of the noble Lord’s Amendment, if 
carried, would be that the money would 
be applied to no use whatever. The 
fact was, it had lain absolutely idle for 
the last 50 or 60 years ; and it would, if 
the noble Lord had his way, remain idle 
probably for 60 years more. The object 
of the Bill was simply to find some use- 
ful purposes for employing this Fund 
strictly by way of loan, and not by way 
of grant. He had heard nothing from 
the noble Lord or anyone else to induce 
him to think that Boards of Guardians 
were better bodies for using the Fund 
in the two counties in question than 
those bodies which were proposed by 
the promoters of the Bill. hy Boards 
of Guardians were considered the more 
suitable bodies he was not able to 
understand. He knew that the sugges- 
tion of the noble Lord was made by a 
single Gentleman in “another place;” 
but it received no support. He had 
heard nothing as to what use Boards of 
Guardians would make of these loans. 
The loans could not be applied for the 
relief of the poor, for emigration, or for 
any of the other purposes with which 


Boards of Guardians had to deal. | 
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Boards of Guardians, for purposes be- 
yond the relief of the poor, such as 


‘emigration or sanitary matters, had 


powers to borrow money already; and 
if this Fund were put at their disposal 
he saw no other prospect than that it 
would be ‘‘ frittered’” away and wasted. 
Under those circumstances, he conceived 
that it would be better to leave it in 
its present useless condition. If the 
Fund was put within the reach of the 
Town Commissioners of the small towns 
in the two counties he could very well 
conceive that loans could be applied by 
them to very useful public purposes. 
The benefits of such loans would not be 
confined to the towns themselves, but 
would, as a matter of course, extend into 
the neighbouring country. As between 
the two public bodies, which was the 
only question raised by the noble Lord, 
he could not doubt that the Town Com- 
missioners had far better means of 
making use of such loans for useful 
public purposes than Boards of Guar- 
dians, to whom the noble Lord wished 
to have them transferred. 

Lorp EMLY said, the only change 
which was made by the Bill was that 
the Town Commissioners had the power 
of levying rates for the purpose of pay- 
ing the instalments of these loans as 
they became due. What would be the 
result of that? Of course, they could 
not ask people to contribute towards 
objects which were outside their own 
town ; and, therefore, the real object of 
the Bill was to take the money from the 
counties of Tipperary and Roscommon 
and give it to the small towns in which 
these Commissioners had jurisdiction. 
The Bill gave these small towns the 
power of appropriating to their own 
objects this money, instead of allowing 
it to be applied to objects which were to 
benefit the whole counties. He did not 
like very much Boards of Guardians, if 
some other more suitable body could be 
found. He was not sure the Fund 
should not be handed over to Grand 
Juries, who had control over the whole 
of the counties. Still, he thought, on 
the whole, that the Boards of Guardians 
had a very much larger and more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than the Town Com- 
missioners ; and, therefore, if the noble 
Lord went to a Division, he should vote 
with him. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prz- 
SIDENT of the Councit) said, he would 
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using these loans. With regard to 
making the loans available to the whole 
of the counties that was scarcely possible. 
In all other counties, with the exception 
of the two inland counties named, these 
loans were applied solely for the pur- 
poses of the fisheries. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Clause 5 (Conditions of loans). 

Lorp VENTRY moved the addition 
of the following provision :— 

“No money shall be expended under this 
Act for any institution having for its object 
the reclamation of criminals.”’ 

Lorpv GREVILLE said, he would 
agree to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments: The Report thereof to 
be received Zo-morrow. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DOTY, &c. BILL. 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 
(No. 167.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv THURLOW, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, the Bill was intended to consoli- 
date the law with reference to the con- 
veyance of the Queen’s Forces by railway. 
It was also the purpose of the framers of 
the Bill to carry out the promise made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget speech. That promise was 
that he would make some reduction in 
the Railway Passenger Duty if the Com- 
panies would make certain concessivuns. 
The sum which the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated would be remitted amounted 
to £400,000. The chief benefits that 
would be conferred on the Railway 
Companies by the Bill were—first, that 

fares not exceeding 1d. per mile 
would be exempted from duty in the 
future; and, secondly, that duty would 
only be payable at the rate of 2 per 
cent, instead of at 5 per cent, on fares 
exceeding 1d. per mile between stations 
on urban lines. Certain reductions would 
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remind the noble Lord that Boards of 
Guardians had no power whatever of 
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be made in the rates charged for the 
conveyance of troops. The present scale 
of charges was fixed in 1844 at 2d. per 
mile for first-class passengers, and 1d, 
per mile for third-class passengers. Since 
1844 ordinary passenger rates had been 
greatly reduced ; and the Bill aimed at 
making such a reduction in the rates 
charged for troops as should be in accord 
with the original proportion between the 
rates charged for the public and the 
rates charged for troops. This was a 
Revenue Bill; and it was based on ar- 
rangements come to with the represen- 
tatives of the principal lines of railways 
in the Kingdom, and on mutual conces- 
sions made to and by them. The Bill 
gave the Board of Trade power to regu- 
late workmen’s trains. There had been 
no opposition to the Bill in the House 
of Commons; and he trusted their Lord- 
ships would give it a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Lorp BRABOURNE said, that since 
he had been connected with the railway 
management of the country he had—for 
reasons which their Lordships would un- 
derstand—forborne from taking part in 
discussions in that House upon railway 
matters. This Bill, however, was of 
such an exceptional character, and in- 
volved such serious consequences, that 
he must humbly crave their Lordships’ 
attention for a brief space of time. Of 
course, their Lordships could simply ac- 
cept or reject a Money Bill, but could 
not alter it; and if this Bill dealt simply 
with the abolition of a tax, he should be 
the last to raise any question as to it, 
more especially as he had_ himself 
brought the subject of the Passenger 
Duty before the other House of Parlia- 
ment, had served upon the Committee 
which had inquired into it, and hada 
full share of responsibility in the Report 
of that Committee condemnatory of the 
duty. Incidentally he might observe 
that this duty had been imposed be- 
cause there were duties leviable upon 
other public conveyances; and these 
latter duties having all been removed, 
it was claimed, and recommended by the 
Oommittee, that this duty should share 
the same fate, without any question of 
a quid pro quo. The 8rd clause in this 
Bill, however, gave power to the Board 
of Trade to interfere with private enter- 
prize by regulating the time and man- 
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ner of running workmen’s trains, and 
regulating the fares already authorized 
in each case by special Act of Parlia- 
ment; and if the Railway Oompanies 
did not agree to what the Board of 
Trade proposed, they were not to have 
the benefits conferred by the Bill. The 
House of Commons endeavoured to in- 
terfere with private enterprize; and 
their Lordships were told that they had 
no power to interfere, because an allu- 
sion to a tax was tacked on to the end 
of the clause. Again, the arrangements 
for the conveyance of troops had nothing 
to do with Imperial taxation; and yet 
their Lordships were told that they could 
not interfere with it ; whereas this clause 
had relation to railway rates and fares, 
which might be a very proper question 
for arrangement between the Depart- 
ment of Government and Railway Com- 
panies, but had no place, by right, in a 
Revenue Bill. The novel powers which 
were given to the Board of Trade in 
this Bill, and the powers to lower the 
rates of conveyance of troops, were 
powers which the House of Commons 
had no right to give alone, but which, 
if right to be given, should be given by 
the concurrent legislation of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
question of principle seemed to him 
quite plain. Any noble Lord might 
move the rejection of the Bill. On the 
other hand, a Bill for the conditional 
remission of taxation must be dealt with 
on the same principle as a Bill for the 
unconditional remission of taxation. 
They must either accept it as it stood, or 
reject it. 

Tur MarquEss or SALISBURY said, 
there could be no doubt, according to the 
practice of the House and the prece- 
dents which guided their Lordships, re- 
missions of taxation were not matters 
with which they dealt. It might also 
be fairly said that if the remission was 
conditional, and if the House of Com- 
mons proposed to receive certain work 
done in the place of a tax, their Lord- 
ships should not interfere so far as con- 
cerned the remission or condition. But 
the precedent brought forward in the 
celebrated speech of Lord Lyndhurst on 
the question of the Paper Duty 20 years 
ago bore him out in saying that if the 
conditional remission of taxation was 
directed towards the attainment of any 
object of public policy, and that public 
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policy was one in which their Lord- 
ships’ House could not concur, it was 
entirely open to them to give effect 
to their view by their votes. Were 
it otherwise, the House of Commons 
would be enabled, by its management of 
the public purse, to affect the legislative 
rights of that House. He did not, how- 
ever, take an attitude hostile to the Bill, 
because he believed there was a good deal 
of foundation in the remarks made by the 
noble Earl, and the object it had in view 
was a very good one, and dealt with a 
grievance which the House would be 
anxious to remove. At the same time 
he thought a good deal might be said 
as to the inequality of the Bill in its 
bearing upon the Railway Companies. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of Commirress) said, that the great 
question of Privilege relating to the 
tacking on of Money Bills might be so 
managed as to exclude the House of 
Lords from the whole legislative Busi- 
ness of the country. On that principle 
they were bound to object to such a 
course, which would curtail the Privi- 
leges of the House in a most objection- 
able manner. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had only referred to bond fide Money 
Bills. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


‘Drainage. 


METROPOLIS—DRAINAGE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FORBES, in calling attention 
to the drainage of London, said, he 
certainly believed that in Cavendish 
Square, where he lived, the drainage 
system was very objectionable. He was 
perfectly convinced that the system 
adopted in the Metropolis must be un- 
satisfactory. The drainage was con- 
veyed to the sea, and at a certain time 
of the tide there was no exit for it, and 
all the gases were forced to escape 
through openings in the drains them- 
selves. His attention had recently been 
called to a system of drainage, which 
appeared absolutely faultless in its 
working. Exhibits of it might be seen 
at the Fisheries Exhibition, and the 
Company were at that moment draining 
Aylesbury. He had no connection with 
the Company in question ; but a relative 
of his was its Chairman, and had ex- 
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plained the system to him. Immediately 
the drainage was received, it was con- 
veyed into tanks, where it was treated 
with blood, carbon, and clay, and also 
with a certain compound of alum. After 
going through three tanks it flowed into 
the River Thames in the shape of water, 
pure and perfectly innocuous. The re- 
fuse also provided a useful manure. The 
Company were quite ready to drain any 
other towns; and he did not see why the 
sewage of London should be conveyed 
away to poison the sea at Margate or 
elsewhere, when it could be satisfactorily 
disposed of in the manner he had des- 
cribed. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he concurred 
in the importance of the question raised 
by the noble Lord. As, however, he 
had not received Notice of the matters 
to which he had referred, and had no 
eyes knowledge of the system he 

ad alluded to, he would not attempt to 
follow his remarks. He would, how- 
ever, take care that the noble Lord’s 
observations were brought to the know- 
ledge of the proper authorities. 


PETROLEUM BILL [H.L. | 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 

D. Somerset. L. Ramsay. 

E. Milltown. L. Norton. 

L. Monson 
The Committee to meet this day, at One o’clock, 
and to appoint their own Chairman. 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 6th August, 1883. 





The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issvep—For the 
County of Sligo, v. Denis Maurice O’Conor, 
esquire, deceased 

Surriy—considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
vics Estimates—Olass V.—ForegigN AND 
Coron1at Services, Vote 7 ; Class III.—Law 
anv Justice, Votes 9 to 12. 

Private Brix (sy Order)—Second Reading— 
Ennis and West Clare Railway (Abandon- 
ment) *, 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Cor- 
rupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) * 
(81); Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) * [282]; 

xpiring Laws Continuance * [283]. 


Lord Forbes 
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280). 

Selena Reading—Education (Scotland) [226]. 

Select Committee nominated—Isle of Wight (High- 
ways) * [268]. 

Committee—Revenue and Friendly Societies * 
[269]—R.p. 

Committee—Report—Diseases Prevention (Me- 
tropolis)* [279]; Labourers (Ireland) (re. 
comm.) (240]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Payment 
of Wages in Public - houses Prohibition 
[126], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Constabulary and Police (Adminis- 
tration) (Ireland) * [274]; Pawnbrokers * 
[271]; Land Improvement and Arterial 
Drainage (Ireland) * [189]; Sale of Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) * [130]. 


SOUTH AFRICA — AFFAIRS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL—POLICY OF HER MaA- 
JESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment proposed to Question 
[138th March] read, and discharged. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<~0o— 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—BELCARRA 
(COUNTY MAYO) POST OFFICE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Postmaster 
General, If his attention has been called 
to the want of a Money Order Office at 
Belcarra (near Castlebar, county Mayo); 
if it is the fact that, although a sub-office 
has been established there some years, 
the people have to go five miles to the 
nearest money office to get their orders 
cashed; and, whether he can see his 
way to remedy this grievance ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: My attention was 
not called to the difficulty of obtaining 


‘money orders in the district referred to 


by the hon. Member until I read his 
Question on the Paper. I immediately 
gave instructions that an inquiry should 
be made into the case, and I hope in 
the course of a few days to have a Re- 
port. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MODEL FARMS — THE MUNGRET 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AND 
MODEL FARM, CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether he has made inquiries into the 

circumstances connected with the letting 

of the Mungret Agricultural School and 

Model Farm, in the county of Limerick, 


(Ireland). 1616 
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and the shutting up of the National 
School connected therewith; whether 
said School has been shut up by order 
of the Lord Lieutenant and consent of 
the Lords of the Treasury, or by the 
Trustees of the Local Act of 42 and 43 
Vic. c. 220; whether the shutting up of 
said School is warranted by the said 
Act; and, whether the Government will 
direct the Commissioners of National 
Education to erect another school for 
the parish of Mungret, or order the said 
Trustees to pay the one-third of the 
Grant required by the said Commis- 
sioners out of the rents and profits of 
said Buildings and Model Farm, or to 
restore the said schoolhouse to the 
parish ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This is the 
same Question which the hon. Member 
put to me a week ago. I have nothing 
to add to the reply then given. I have 
not yet obtained the further advice which 
I have asked for in the case. 


ENDUCATION—ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE (for Mr. 
J.G. Tatsor) asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether his attention 
has been called to that part of the last 
Report of the Charity Commissioners, 
in which they express a fear that en- 
dowed schools which ‘‘ have been, or, it 
is to be hoped, shortly will be, estab- 
lished for nearly 6,000 children,”’ may 
be ‘practically emptied and rendered 
useless”? by the competition of higher 
elementary schools; and, whether he 
proposes to take any steps to prevent 
such a contingency ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have been un- 
able to obtain any communication from 
the Chief Charity Commissioner on the 
subject of the last Report; but I may 
state that that part of it to which the 
hon. Member refersappears to be founded 
on a misapprehension. The establish- 
ment of higher elementary schools 
within the limit of the Statute and the 
Code for children above the Fourth Stan- 
dard cannot conflict with the schemes of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners. 
Their third-grade schools are designed 
for children of the lower middle class, 
who can pay fees of £4 and upwards; 
whereas the higher elementary schools 
are designed for children of the elemen- 
tary class, at fees not exceeding £1 10s. 
per annum. The 6,000 places in higher- 
grade schools to which the Commis- 
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sioners refer are all within the Metro- 
politan area. There is no higher elemen- 
tary school in London, and the proposal 
to establish them has been negatived by 
the Board. But even if such proposals 
were carried, inasmuch as the schemes 
of the Charity Commissioners and those 
of the School Board both require the 
sanction of the Education Department, 
we should take care that there should 
be no conflict between the two. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL — 
DEANERY OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
explain what is meant by the official 
statement in page 6 of the recent Re- 
turn (167) of ‘‘ Public Moneys applied 
for the use of the Scotch Universities,’’ 
that ‘‘ These payments ” (those to Theo- 
logical Professors from the funds of the 
Deanery of the Chapel Royal in Scot- 
land) ‘ will not be affected by the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Bill;”’ whether the 
funds of that deanery are public funds 
under the control of Parliament, and 
subject to its check and power of revi- 
sion as regards their appropriation; on 
what authority the present application 
of the whole large income to theological 
professors was made, and whether it 
has ever received the sanction of Par- 
liament ; if it is binding except for the 
lifetimes of the present incumbents ; and, 
in what public accounts laid before Par- 
liament is a statement of the property 
and income of the deanery and of the 
expenditure to be found ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the funds 
affected by the Scottish Universities Bill 
were limited, by its Ist clause, to sums 
voted by this House or charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. The deanery re- 
venue falls into neither of these cate- 
gories. It was, in fact, the endowment 
of the Chapel Royal; and since the dis- 
endowment of Prelacy in Scotland this 
income has always been treated as part 
of the patronage of the Orown. The 
present application was made by a Royal 
Warrant, dated February 9, 1868, under 
which the sum is apportioned among 
five Professors and their successors in 
office. It will be seen that these funds 
have not been under the control of Par- 
liament ; but I have learnt semi-offi- 
cially that the income is about £2,000 
a-year, 
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METROPOLITAN (DUBLIN) POLICE — 
ALLEGED MISCONDUCT. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has seen a report of the proceed- 
ings before Mr. Curran, R.M. in the 
‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” of the 25th and 
26th ultimo, in which a cabowner named 
Mekins charged Police Constables 70 B 
and 128 B with tippling whilst on duty 
in Harcourt Street on the 24th July; 
whether Mekins complained that, to 
shield themselves, they arrested him for 
drunkenness and abusive language; 
whether the Constables admitted, on 
oath, having spoken to Mekins a short 
time previously, and saying nothing 
about drink; if he is aware Constable 
128 B swore he was on special duty for 
Mr. Curran on the day in question, and 
admitted drinking whisky in Mekins’ 
presence ; if it is the fact that four re- 
spectable witnesses swore Mekins was 
perfectly sober when arrested ; whether, 
notwithstanding, Mr. Curran convicted 
Mekins, marking his licence for being 
drunk, and fining him 10s. for abusive 
language, and refused to grant him the 
right of appeal, though pressed by 
counsel to dg so; if it is the case that 


Mekins was imprisoned in the cells} P 


underneath the Court, by orders of the 
Police, until fine was paid, although no 
imprisonment was imposed as an alter- 
native of non-payment; and, whether 
any inquiry into the conduct of the 
Police has been held or will be granted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The case was 
brought by the police against a cab- 
driver named Mekins, who was charged 
with being drunk and using abusive 
language. The use of abusive language 
was not denied, and the magistrate be- 
lieved on the evidence that the drunken- 
ness was proved, and that the sugges- 
tion made for the defence, that the 
constables arrested Mekins to screen 
themselves from a charge of tippling, 
was not well founded. The accused 
was cautioned for the drunkenness, and 
fined 10s. for the abusive language. 
An increase of the penalty would not 
have given him a right of appeal. 
After the conviction the defendant was 
removed to the cells for about two 


minutes until the fine was paid. The 
suggestion that one of the constables 
was on special duty for Mr. Ourran is 
He had béen sent on the 


not correct. 
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most ordinary and commonplace duty— 
namely, to notice a witness for a Police 
Court case the next day. It is the fact 
that the two constables had gone to a 
refreshment bar before the arrest was 
made, and had taken a glass of whisky 
each. Their case has already been 
before the Commissioner, who fined 
them for this breach of discipline. I 
see no ground for further inquiry. 


BRAZIL—CLAIMS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the British claims against 
Brazil, after being investigated by Mr. 
Clare Ford, were sent out to Brazil and 
urgently pressed on the attention of the 
Brazilian Government, and with what 
result; and, whether he has reason to 
expect that the recent change of Minis- 
try at Rio will in any way affect the 
prospects of settlement ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Before addressing any further instruc- 
tions to Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio 
Janeiro, it was found necessary to arrive 
at a decision on certain legal points 
which had arisen upon Mr. Ford’s Re- 
ort. This has caused some unavoid- 
able delay ; but I trust that the question 
will very shortly be in a position to be 
submitted to the Brazilian Government. 
My hon. Friend will understand that it 
is not in my power to predict the effect 
which the recent Ministerial changes in 
Brazil may have upon the settlement of 
the claims. 


ARMY—PENSIONS—CASE OF PATRICK 
GORMAN. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Patrick 
Gorman, of Mallow, a pensioner of the 
19th Foot, 74 years of age, who was 
lamed and lost the use of his sight in the 
British service; whether Gorman served 
in the Army with two honourable dis- 
tinctions for 19 years and 141 days, and 
was discharged in 1847 in consequence 
of injuries received by the bite of a 
scorpion in Demerara; whether he was 
drafted into the local Reserve Force in 
1848, and was called up for drill yearly 
until 1870, when he fell ill during train- 
ing and lost his sight; whether, not- 
withstanding this additional service of 22 
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years in the Reserve, and his disable- 
ment while so serving, together with the 
breaking-out afresh of his old wound, he 
received no addition to the ten-pence a- 
day therefore granted to him ; and, whe- 
ther anything can be done, in considera- 
tion of his 41 years’ service, to relieve 
him from penury in his helpless old 
age? 

Sra Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There is a pensioner from the 19th Foot, 
named John Gorman, who is apparently 
the man to whom the Question of the 
hon. Member refers. His pension was 
raised to 10d. a-day in the year 1853. 
After his discharge from the Army he 
served in the Force of Enrolled Pen- 
sioners. Service in that Force does not 
carry increase of pension, except in cases 
of injury received on duty. Gorman has 
hitherto failed to produce satisfactory 
evidence of any such injury. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ASSAULTS ON IRISH 
HARVESTMEN. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
the following account in the ‘“ Daily 
Telegraph ” of August Ist was true— 

“ Attacks on Irish harvestmen, such as dis- 

aced Cheshire last year, have recommenced. 

his afternoon three English farm labourers, 
named Dodd, Littler, and Richardson, were 
charged at Eddisbury with assaults on Patrick 
Philips, an Irish harvestman, at Durham. Pro- 
secutor said he was going home when defend- 
ants threw stones at him in regular showers, 
and Dodd and Littler struck him violently with 
their fists, knocking him down. He gave de- 
fendants no provocation. He had left his situa- 
tion because he lived in fear of further outrages. 
A police officer who witnessed the attack said 
prisoners got the Irishman against a stile, and 
beat him most unmercifully, causing blood to 
flow freely. The magistrates fined the defend- 
ants each £1 and costs, and stated that they 
would send other offenders to gaol.” 
and, whether, considering the light cha- 
racter of the punishment, he can take 
steps in the matier ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Witt 
Harcourt): I am sorry to say that the 
facts stated by the hon. Member are not 
exaggerated; on the contrary, so far 
from being fined £1, as stated, the men 
were only fined 10s., with 9s. 6d. costs, 
which made up nearly £1. At the same 
time, I am happy to be able to inform 
the hon. Member that the Chairman 
stated that if any more cases of assaults 
on Irish harvestmen in the neighbour- 
hood occurred, they would deal more 
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seriously with them. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, the 
Secretary of State has no power to in- 
crease the sentences imposed by magis- 
trates. 

Mz. O'BRIEN: Would it not be in 
the power of the Secretary of State to 
admonish the magistrates for inflicting 
such a small penalty on men who brutally 
waylaid an unfortunate Irish harvest- 
man, or else brutally waylaying Irish 
harvestmen will become a very popular 
amusement in England ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I quite agree that 
the fine was small for so serious an 
offence ; but I do not think the Secretary 
of State should depart from the usual 
course. 


NAVY—THE ‘“ BRITANNIA”—HEALTH 
OF CADETS. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any illness has recently been prevalent 
among the cadets on board the ‘“ Bri- 
tannia ;’’ whether such illness has been 
attributed to the inferior quality of the 
food supplied them; and, whether he 
can state what system was pursued to 
inspect the provisions supplied to the 
cadets on that vessel ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, during the six months ending on the 
30th of June, the cases of illness among 
the cadets on board the Britannia were 
none of them of a serious character, more 
than half being common colds and sore 
throats. No case of illness was attri- 
butable to the food supplied tothe cadets, 
which is of the best quality. As to the 
method pursued for the inspection of 
provisions, the food is inspected daily by 
a lieutenant, who is the “ officer of the 
day,” and it is tasted by him frequently. 
He inspects the meat each day as it ar- 
rives on board, and he is present during 
the dinner time and at the beginning of 
breakfast and tea, and is always ready 
to receive any complaints. 


INDIA—THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 


GeneRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a statement in detail of the 
establishment of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, as formed under 
the first Order in Council, and as now 
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formed with the alterations as made in 
the last Order in Council of 19th July 
1883, the comparison to show ranks, 
classes, numbers, rates of salary, and 
total salaries, with explanations as to 
increases and decreases ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The India Office, 
under the first Order in Council of 1859, 
was constituted on a totally different 
basis to that on which it now stands; 
but in 1860 it was re-organized on a 
footing more nearly resembling the pre- 
sent establishment. If my hon. and 
gallant Friend will move for a Return 
comparing the India Office as it now 
is with what it was in 1860, I shall be 
happy to present it. 


Metropolis— 


METROPOLIS—WATER SUPPLY. ~ 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
If he has noticed in Lieutenant Oolonel 
Bolton’s last Report, that the number of 
services on the constant supply, in the 
New River Company’s district, is only 
19,464, out of a total of upwards of 
200,000; whether that constant supply 
is practically limited to the City of 
London and the parish of Shoreditch ; 
and, whether he has any power to com- 
pel the Metropolitan Board to exercise 
the powers they possess, and to require 
a constant supply throughout the whole 
of the New River Company’s district ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
last Report of Colonel Bolton shows that 
the number of services of the New 
River Company on the constant supply 
system is 19,464, out of a total of 
138,650. The constant supply by that 
Company is practically limited to Shore- 
ditch, and parts of the City. All new 
houses in this district are, however, re- 
quired by the Company to be provided 
with water fittings adapted for the con- 
stant supply system. The Board are 
not empowered to compel the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to exercise the 
powers they possess in this matter. It 
may be mentioned that the total number 
of supplies to houses, &c., by the Lon- 
don Water Oompanies is 653,000, and 
that the houses served on the constant 
supply system are about one-third of 
that number—namely, 213,000. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the 


honourable Member for Truro, If it is 
correct that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (of which he is Chairman), being 
the authority which by ‘The Water- 


General Sir George Balfour 
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works Act, 1871” has the power to re- 
quire the various Metropolitan Water 
Companies to give a constant supply, 
has never exercised that power; whe- 
ther, when the Board was requested by 
a Metropolitan Vestry to make such re- 
quisition, it refused to do so; if so, will 
he state the reason for such refusal; 
and, whether he is aware that the Ves. 
try alluded to (that of Shoreditch) ob- 
tained the good offices of Lieutenant 
Colonel Bolton, and, by those means, 
obtained a constant supply from the New 
River Company ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: The 
hon. Member is correct in his suggestion 
that the Metropolitan Board has not 
exercised its power under the Water 
Act of 1871 in regard to constant sup- 
ply. The reason why the Board has re- 
frained from calling on any of the Com- 
panies to give a constant supply is, that 
such a supply can only be given subject 
to regulations which the Board has 
always considered to be unnecessarily 
expensive and harassing to the owners 
of houses. At the same time, the Board 
has never offered the least obstacle or 
objection to a Water Company intro- 
ducing the constant system into its dis- 
trict, whenever the circumstances of the 
district appeared to render it desirable. 
As regards the last part of the Ques- 
tion, I believe the Vestry of Shoreditch 
did obtain a constant supply without the 
intervention of the Board. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact, 
recently restated by the analyst to the 
Local Government Board, that the water 
supplied to the Metropolis by five of the 
London Water Companies consists of 
Thames water mixed with the sewage of 
more than half-a- million of human 
beings ; whether his attention has been 
drawn to the evidence showing that the 
extent of the cholera epidemics of 1849, 
1854, and 1866 in London was largely 
due to the presence in the water of 
organic matter of sewage origin, which 
propagated this disease; whether he is 
aware that Dr. Frankland, the analyst 
to the Local Government Board, states 
the opinion that minute organisms, cal- 
culated to propagate zymotic disease, 
are to be found in the water supplied by 
the London Water Companies, and that, 
in order to avert another epidemic of 
cholera, ‘‘the rivers Thames and Lea 
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must be wholly abandoned as sources of 
water supply ;” whether he will take 
means to apprise the inhabitants of Lon- 
don of the danger of the present water 
supply ; and, what he proposes to do in 
the matter? The hon. Member added 
that a further Question must be asked on 
the subject—namely, whether the Local 
Government Board accepted the neces- 
sary conclusions that, in the event of a 
cholera outbreak amongst those 500,000 
eople, choleraic germs would be dis- 
tributed by this water ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Local Government Board are not aware 
that Professor Edward Frankland, the 
analyst of the Board, has recently re- 
stated that the water supplied by five 
of the London Water Companies consists 
of Thames water, mixed with the sew- 
age of more than 500,000 human beings; 
but a statement to this effect appears in 
an article in Zhe Nineteenth Century, 
which bears the name of ‘“‘ Percy Fara- 
day Frankland,” notof Professor Edward 
Frankland. As regards the facts, I 
would draw attention to the following 
statements in the Report of the Conser- 
vators of the River Thames for the past 
year :— 

“The Thames and its tributaries within 10 

miles of the river are placed under constant 
supervision, in order that any effluent, consist- 
ing of sewage or of offensive and injurious 
matter, may at once be detected and -stopped. 
The towns on the Thames above the intakes of 
the Water Companies which supply the Metro- 
polis with drinking water, having spent large 
sums of money in diverting their sewage, that 
part of the river is now practically free from 
sewage pollution.” 
The Board are aware of the evidence 
upon which the intensity of cholera 
epidemics in particular localities in Lon- 
don in 1849, 1854, and 1866 has been 
associated with impurity of water sup- 
plies delivered to those localities. De- 
fects in the purifying processes of one 
or other Company were then in ques- 
tion. The Board have referred to the 
annual Reports made to them by Dr. 
Frankland for several years past ; but 
they do not find in any of those Reports 
that he has stated that— 

“Minute organisms, calculated to propagate 
zymotic disease, are to be found in the water 
supplied by the London Water Companies, and 
that, in order to avert another epidemic of 
cholera, ‘the Rivers Thames’ and Lea must be 
wholly abandoned as sources of water supply.” 
He has, no doubt, on several occasions 
expressed an opinion in favour of a 


{Avucusr 6, 1883} 
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water supply for the Metropolis other 
than that from the Thames and Lea. 
The Board find, however, that in 1882 
on two occasions only were living organ- 
isms found by him in the water exa- 
mined; and he states that— 

“This indicated that the Companies drawing 
their supplies from rivers have of late years 


exercised increased care in the treatment and 
filtration of water.’’ 
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As regards the question of organic pollu- 
tion, the following extract from Professor 
Frankland’s Reports may be quoted :— 


“Monthly Report for June, 1883. — The 
Thames water sent out by the Chelsea, West 
Middlesex, Southwark, Grand Junction, and 
Lambeth Companies was again unusually free 
from organic matter. With the exception of 
that supplied by the Grand Junction Company, 
which was very slightly turbid, all the water 
was efficiently filtered before delivery. The 
water drawn from the Lea and distributed by 
the New River and East London Companies 
was also exceptionally free from organic im- 
purity, the New River Company’s supply being 
chemically but slightly inferior to the best of 
the deep well waters.’’ 


The danger which, at the present time, 
is most to be feared is that resulting 
from want of proper care on the part of 
householders with regard to the state of 
the cisterns or butts in which the water 
is stored; and it will be satisfactory to 
the House to learn that the Water Com- 
panies, on the suggestion of Colonel 
Bolton, the Water Examiner, have ar- 
ranged to give notice to every house- 
holder as to the importance of the cis- 
terns, &c., being properly cleansed ; 
650,000 notices are now being printed 
for this purpose. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman know that the Mr. Frank- 
land, who wrote the article in The Nine- 
teenth Century, is a near relation of Dr. 
Frankland, and assists him in his la- 
boratory ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I asked 
whether that was so or not this after- 
noon, but was not informed. I thought 
he was some near relation. In any 
case, the statement that the sewage of 
500,000 people’ comes into. the Thames 
above the intake is one which I cannot 
in any way accept. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—CHATHAM 
DOCKYARD 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the 

Secretary to the Admiralty, If he is 

aware that nine apprentice fitters in 
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Chatham Dockyard will be, on Monday 
morning next, forced to exchange their 
own branch of trade, to which they were 
bound, for that of shipwrights, in which 
they have no desire to serve; if such 
compulsion on the part of the Dock- 
yard officials is legal; and, whether he 
has received any communication from 
Chatham on the subject? The hon. 
Member also asked, whether it is true 
that a fitter named ‘‘ Munro” has re- 
cently been discharged from his employ- 
ment at Chatham Dockyard for assisting 
the ‘‘fitter apprentices’ in drawing up 
a statement of their grievances ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the facts of the case at Chatham 
referred to by my hon. Friend are these. 
Shipfitter apprentices, like shipwright 
apprentices, are apprenticed to the chief 
shipwright officer. He has been directed 
to employ both classes partly in the 
shops and partly in the ships, the object 
being to widen their experience at once 
for the benefit of the Service and for the 
benefit of the apprentices themselves ; 
and this has become more necessary 
now that by a recent arrangement ship- 
fitters are allowed to compete with ship- 
wrights for promotion to the position of 
foremen of the yard and constructors. 
Some of these shipfitter apprentices did 
at first submit a protest against being 
put to work under shipwrights ; but this 
matter was explained to them; and on 
it being found that their parents and 
guardians, who are parties to the in- 
denture, did not concur in the action they 
had taken, the apprentices were allowed 
to withdraw their Petition, and have 
expressed their regret for what they had 
done. I may add that if any fitter ap- 
prentice had, with the consent of his 
parent or guardians, objected in a proper 
manner to the order which has been 
issued, subsequently to the date of ap- 
———— the objection would have 

een allowed, although it would have 
been much against his own interest. 
With regard to the man Munro, I under- 
stand that the Admiral Superintendent 
has, on the advice of the Chief Con- 
structor, discharged him from the Ser- 
vice. He was a hired man, who had 
been employed about two years. Ac- 
cording to a most salutary practice, which 
has prevailed for some time past, the 
Admiralty do not interfere in such cases, 
but leave both the engagement and the 
discharge of hired men to the authori- 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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ties on the spot, who are responsible for 
the efficiency and good discipline of the 
Dockyard workmen. 

Mr. BROADHURST inquired whe- 
ther it was a fact that the officials in 
discharging these men used somewhat 
violent language, which was altogether 
unfit for repetition; and, whether the 
officials were justified in using language 
of that kind ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I answered the Question as it stood upon 
the Paper, and I was not aware that the 
hon. Member had given Notice of that 
further Question. No Report has come 
to me from the Dockyard confirming 
me ne that any such language was 
used. 


TAXATION—PROPERTY HELD IN 
MORTMAIN. 


Mr. FIRTH asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, in view of the 
probability of an attempt being made 
next year to tax property held in mort- 
main, he will use his influence with the 
Treasury in order to have the Return of 
all real property held in mortmain, which 
was made last year, printed in extension 
for reference and information ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I only saw 
my hon. Friend’s Notice this morning, 
and I fear that I could not answer it 
conclusively without more inquiry than 
I have had time to give it. But the 


Return would, I am told, cost several, 


hundred pounds; and I cannot under- 
take to say that this expense would be 
warranted by any immediate legislative 
proposals. I will, however, consider the 
matter during the Recess. 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRA- 
TION. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
his attention has been called to the Re- 
port of an interview between Mr. Hay- 
den, the correspondent of the ‘‘ Baltimore 
Herald,” and the ‘‘ Philadelphia Press,” 
and the Guardians of the Loughrea 
Union, reported in the ‘‘ Western Morn- 
ing News” of 28th July, as follows :— 

‘‘Mr. Hayden: Now I want to know, in the 
first place, is it the custom of your Board to 
send a woman, not married, having illegitimate 
children, to America ; 

“Clerk : No; 
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“Mr. Hayden: A woman appeared before 
this Board on Saturday last, and was refused 
because she had illegitimate children ; 

“Qlerk: The Local Government Board re- 
fused to sanction such persons ; 

“Mr. Hayden: Is it a fact that a woman 
having illegitimate children went in the last 
batch of your emigrants ; 

“Olerk: I think not. I don’t know; 

“Mr. Hayden: What about Teresa Reding- 


ton ; 
“ Clerk: She was a widow, and had one child;”’ 


whether, within a few minutes of this 
disclaimer on the part of the Clerk of 
the Union, application was made for the 
admission into the workhouse of an 
illegitimate child whom the woman 
Redington had left behind; and, whe- 
ther the Local Government Board issued 
any instructions to the Boards of Guar- 
dians against including in their emi- 
grants to the United States women with 
illegitimate children ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The woman re- 
ferred to, whose name is Edington, not 
Redington, is a widow with one legiti- 
mate child, whom she has taken with 
her to America. She was not in receipt 
of relief or a workhouse inmate. Her 
uncle had written from America as fol- 
lows :— 

“T will get her good employment, and I 

shall keep her till such time as she will be well 
engaged.” 
When the Guardians had this woman’s 
application before them, they were not 
aware that since she became a widow 
she had had an illegitimate child; and 
the Emigration Committee were not 
informed of the child’s existence. The 
Local Government Board declined to 
consent to the emigration of women 
with illegitimate children, except under 
very particular and very exceptional 
circumstances, and when they ascer- 
tained that the woman is a person of 
reformed character; but no general 
instructions have been issued on the 
point. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA—HOSPITAL 
SHIPS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is his intention 
to have hospital ships placed at the 
disposal of the Commanders of the 
Troops in Egypt for the purpose of re- 
ceiving cholera patients at Alexandria 
and Ismailia, and also as depéts for 
medical comforts ? 


{Avausr 6, 1883} 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Even supposing there were hospital ships 
available at a day’s notice—which there 
are not—I am informed by the medical 
advisers of the War Office that they 
would be inappropriate for cholera pa- 
tients who could not be moved long dis- 
tances to the ships. Troops attacked by 
cholera would be kept moving; and it 
is necessary that the proper medical 
comforts should accompany them, so as 
to be instantly available. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked, 
Whether the despatch relating to qua- 
rantine, published in one of the morn- 
ing papers, was authentic; and, if so, 
whether it was the habit of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to write apologetic 
despatches to Foreign Governments? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I will lay the despatch on the Table to- 
day. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he is aware that 
the German Admiralty have attached to 
the Baltic Squadron during its evolu- 
tionary cruise a complete hospital ship, 
fitted with cots, requisites for the sick 
and wounded, instruments, and operating 
tables, and that it is intended in any 
future war that the vessels shall accom- 
pany the fleet into action, carrying the 
Geneva flag ; and, whether it is intended 
to attach similar hospital ships to British 
Squadrons at home and abroad ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, we have no official information on 
the subject of the first Question of my 
hon. Friend ; but I believe the fact is 
as he says. It is not the intention of 
the Admiralty to attach hospital ships 
to our cruising squadrons in time of 
peace. During war we should prepare 
hospital ships for service according to 
the circumstances and requirements of 
the war. For example, during the 
Egyptian Campaign the Carthage, Tamar, 
and other vessels were completely fitted 
for such a duty at very short notice, and 
our troopships are all suitable for use 
as hospital ships without any addition 
to their fittings. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—EXTRA POLICE AT 
KILMALLOCK. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he has seen in the Oork 
papers of the 2Ist of July a report of 
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the Kilmallock Petty Sessions, where 
Mr. Weldon, a local magistrate, pro- 
tested against the injustice of keeping 
extra police in Kilmallock, which was 
free from crime and outrage, and further 
stated from his place on the bench that 
the only cause he heard at first for send- 
ing extra police to that town was be- 
cause some glass was broken in Dr. 
O’Connell’s windows some time pre- 
vious; if so, whether this is sufficient 
ground for using the Prevention of 
Crime Act to retain a hut there, and to 
place an extra tax on the people of that 
district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have seen 
the newspaper reports of the case. I 
find that Mr. Weldon made some ob- 
servations from the Bench in explana- 
tion of his withdrawing from the hear- 
ing of a case for the recovery of the 
extra police tax. It is true that he 
objected to the presence of the extra 
police; but he admitted himself to be 
an interested party in the case. The 
breaking of Dr. O’Connell’s windows is 
not the only ground upon which the 
presence of the police is considered 
necessary. Boycotting and intimidation 
still exists; and inhabitants of the town 
of Kilmallock are responsible for this. 
The Special Resident Magistrate of the 
district is going back to his duties pretty 
soon, and I will get a Report from him 
when he arrives. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that not later than Friday last 55 
farmers from this district allowed them- 
selves to be brought into Court rather 
than submit to this injustice ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCEL POST. 


Srr EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Postmaster General, How he proposes 
to accommodate with the parcel post 
those villages and rural districts where 
there is no regular Post Office, but only 
a box let into or fastened to a wall, and 
opened by the postman when he calls 
for letters ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In answer to the 
hon. Member, I may state that, in vil- 
lages and rural districts where there is 
no regular Post Office, it will be neces- 
sary for the senders of parcels to deposit 
them at the nearest Post Office. It is 
considered that difficulties would arise 


Ur. O Sullivan 
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in the working of the Parcel Post if the 
collection of parcels from other places 
than Post Offices were authorized. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—AP. 
POINTMENT OF MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information as’ to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s appointment to a post in Egypt? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE;: 
I am informed that certain communica- 
tions have recently passed between Lord 
Dufferin and Mr. Clifford Lloyd as to 
the employment in Egypt of the latter 
gentleman; but there has been some 
misunderstanding as to the nature of 
the duties to be performed, and no ap- 
pointment has been made. 

Mr. HEALY: Was it in connection 
with the cholera outbreak that this ap- 
pointment referred ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No; I do not understand that it had 
anything to do with it. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
wished to ask, in reference to the state- 
ment of the noble Lord the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that Lord Dufferin had something to do 
with the appointment or non-appoint- 
ment of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, whether 
Lord Dufferin was now held responsible 
for the appointments made by tho 
Egyptian Government ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had already stated that the 
communications were of an informal 
nature. A communication was made by 
Lord Dufferin to Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
then further communications took place, 
and the misunderstanding to which he 
had alluded arose. There was a mis- 
understanding as to the place Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd could have. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked if it 
was not a fact that the Khedive wanted 
an assistant, or Secretary of State, and 
that Lord Dufferin recommended Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that what he understood took place 
was that a communication was made by 
Lord Dufferin to Mr. Olifford Lloyd that 
employment was open to him under the 
Egyptian Government ; but when com- 
munications took place as to the nature 
of the post, Mr. Clifford Lloyd found 
that he had misunderstood what the 
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character of the situation was. There- 
upon negotiations were sus ended. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs could state whether Lord 
Dufferin was personally acquainted with 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd; or whether it was 
in consequence of what Lord Dufferin 
heard that Mr. Clifford Lloyd had done 
in Ireland that he recommended him to 
the Khedive for employment ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I am totally unaware whether Lord 
Dufferin was acquainted or unacquainted 
with Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether, if he 

ut down a Notice on the subject, the 
noble Lord would give an answer ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
do not think that I have anything to do 
with it. 


TURKEY (ASIATIC PROVINCES)—NAVI- 
GATION OF THE TIGRIS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the protest by Her 
Majesty’s Government, in consequence 
of the ‘“ Khalifeh”’ and ‘“ Medjidieh ” 
not being permitted by the Turkish Go- 
vernment to land their upward cargo 
and parcel mails at Bagdad, has pro- 
duced any result; and, if not, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take other steps for the 
protection of British and Asiatic trade 
by way of the Tigris and Euphrates ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
informed by the Turkish Ambassador of 
the intention of the Porte to put an end 
to the violent proceedings which have 
recently taken place on the Tigris, and 
the Vali has now allowed the mails to 
be landed. No agreement has yet been 
come to as to the terms of the arrange- 
ment, and the question is still under 
discussion. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—HOME 
LESSONS, BRAIN DISEASES, &c. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Education Depart- 
ment have sanctioned the action of school 
managers in refusing children admission 
to school because their parents refuse to 
allow them to do home lessons; and, if 
80, whether he will state under what 
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authority the Education Department or 
school managers are entitled to enforce 
a system of home lessons, in addition to 
their school attendance, during the hours 
fixed by Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Where school 
managers have required that reasonable 
home lessons shall be learnt by children 
in a good state of health, the Education 
Department has always supported them 
in maintaining their Rules, and pre- 
serving the discipline of their schools. 
We do not think it necessary, or desir- 
able, that the Department should lay 
down hard-and-fast Rules controlling 
the discretion of managers in the conduct 
of their schools. Under Article 89 of 
the Code, no child can be refused admis- 
sion on other than reasonable grounds. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Against 
the will of the parents? Are these 
lessons insisted on against the will of 
the parents ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the parent is 
not satisfied with the school he would 
send his child to some other, where there 
are no home lessons. We do not find 
that parents object. It is other per- 
sons who object to education, not the 
parents. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: In 
consequence of the answer I have re- 
ceived, I will ask to-morrow whether 
the letter written to this effect by Mr. 
F. E. Palgrave to the parents of the 
boy— 

‘‘My Lords consider that the refusal to ad- 
mit the boy Shackelton is justifiable, until 


his parents undertake that he shall do home 
lessons.” 


Department. 


was written with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s knowledge and consent ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; that 
letter was written by the Assistant Se- 
cretary to the Department with my 
knowledge and consent. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, If he 
can state on the authority of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, whether it is a 
fact that while there has not been any 
material increase of brain disease and 
lunacy in proportion to the population 
generally during the last ten years, there 
has been a material increase of such 
diseases among the children of school 
age and the teachers in schools? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I inquired of the 
Lunacy Commissioners whether they 
could throw any light on the Questions 
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Commissioners of 


of the hon. Gentleman. They reply that 
children sent to asylums are usually 
idiots, and that it is only occasionally an 
insane child is met with. The number 
of children under 15 admitted, so far 
from increasing of late years, has fallen 
from 306 in 1876 to 286 in 1882, not- 
withstanding an increase of about 
2,500,000 to the population in the in- 
terval. So far as the teachers are con- 
cerned, the Commissioners refer me to 
the Report of last year, which states that 
of the group described as teachers, 
schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, gover- 
nesses, professors, and lecturers—out of 
127,140 persons classed under this head 
in 1871, 154 only were committed to 
asylums in 1881. This is a lower pro- 
portion than in almost any other Pro- 
fession. The Clergy, the Legal and 
Medical Professions, the Army and 
Navy, Civil Engineers, and others, all 
show a much higher average. Out of 
746 teachers applying to the Education 
Department for pensions since 1875, in- 
capacitated from continuing their Profes- 
sion, 24 only are returned as suffering 
from brain affections in any form. I may 
be allowed to correct a mis-report of a 
statement I made on the authority of the 
Registrar General— namely, that the 
death-rate of children between five and 
15 years of age had fallen fully 19 per 
cent since 1870, and that the deaths from 
brain diseases was 0°5 per 1,000, and not 
5 per 1,000, as réported. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
whether the Chairman of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
agreed with that statement ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was 
quoting from the Secretary of the Com- 
missioners. The hon. Member would 
find the Report from which he quoted in 
the Library. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther he will consider the expediency of 
making such modification in the New 
Code as will admit of a percentage of 
the children in any school being excused 
examination, without diminishing the 
grant to the whole class, in cases where 
some of the children are naturally inca- 
—_ and where it is injurious to their 

ealth to be pressed forward for exa- 
mination ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Code, as it 
stands, is more fair and more liberal 
than the proposal of the hon. Member, 


Mr. Munde'la 
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as it allows managers to withhold from 
examination any number of scholars for 
whom a reasonable excuse can be es- 
tablished. If a fixed percentage were 
laid down it would imply equal con- 
ditions in all schools, and might in some 
schools prove too high ; while in others, 
where the circumstances were specially 
unfavourable, it would fall short of what 
might legitimately be claimed. If the 
hon. Member will refer to our Circular 
of August 9, 1882, and to one which I 
have to-day laid upon the Table, he 
will, I think, find that the instructions 
to Her Majesty’s Inspectors, as to the 
scholars who may be withheld from 
examination, provide all that is reason- 
able and just both to teachers and 
children. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, in re- 
ference to Parliamentary Paper, No. 263, 
the second on the subject of lighthouse 
illuminants, Whether the Iluminants 
Committee, thé Trinity House, the Oom- 
missioners of Irish Lights, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. Wigham, or Dr. Hopkin- 
son replied to the Letter of the Board of 
Trade of the 10th of July; and, if so, 
whether he will state what was the 
general purport of their replies; and, if 
he will have their replies, and also the 
proceedings of the Illuminants Commit- 
tee, in full? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN stated that, in 
reply to their Letter of the 10th July, 
the Board of Trade had received a com- 
munication from Trinity House which 
covered an account of the proceedings of 
the Committee, which had since been 
dissolved, as far as it went, and also a 
preliminary account of the expenses 
which had been incurred. They had 
also received a letter from Mr. Wigham 
regretting the dissolution of the Com- 
mittee. He did not think any of these 
documents possessed any public inte- 
rest, and he did not propose to publish 
them. 

Mr. GRAY asked, were the Board of 
Trade about to take any steps now to 
test whether gas or oil was the best 
lighthouse illuminant ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied, that, 
on @ previous occasion, when answering 
a similar Question, he pointed out that 
the Correspondence would show that 
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they had communicated the dissolution 
of the Committee to all the Bodies con- 
cerned; that they also informed them 
that they were left to their own initia- 
tive; and that the Board of Trade would 
be prepared to pay the greatest possible 
attention to their recommendation. They 
further informed Trinity House and the 
Northern Lights Commission tbat if they 
thought it desirable to make any fur- 
ther experiments in the matter, the 
Board of Trade would be prepared to 
assist them. 

Mr. GRAY asked, would the Irish 
Lights Board be free to exercise its dis- 
cretion in the matter ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, all the. 
Boards would be equally free to exercise 
their discretion subject only tothe gene- 
ral control of the Board of Trade, which 
had to see that the considerations of 
economy and efficiency were duly ob- 
served. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
TORY ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 
CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the works connected with the light- 
house on Tory Island are being pro- 
ceeded with; and, if they are not, if he 
can state the reason for the delay ? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 


the hon. and gallant Member asked 


precisely the same Question on the 23rd 
of last month ; and he then told him that 
they had asked the Irish Lights Com- 
missioners for a Report in connection 
with Tory Island Lighthouse, and that 
until they received a reply they could 
aot give the sanction of the Board to 
the expenditure. © 

Coroner KING- HARMAN: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman press for a 
reply ? 

Mr. DAWSON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that the delay on 
the part of the Irish Lights Commis- 
sioners in forwarding this Report was 
due to their anxiety respecting the 
abandonment of the experiments which 
were to have been made by the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the Irish 
Lights Commissioners delayed their reply 
owing to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee; and now that it had been dis- 
solved there was no reason why they 
should not forward it. 


{Avaust 6, 1883} 
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LAW AND POLICE—THE DYNAMITE 
CONSPIRACIES—REWARDS TO 

THE POLICE. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is intended to confer any 
distinctions or rewards on the superior 
and other officers of the Metropolitan 
and Provincial Police of England, whose 
services have been specially utilized in 
connection with the dynamite conspiracy, 
and recent prosecutions for participation 
therein ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Sir Witu1aMm 
Harcourt), in reply, said, it was the 
intention of the Home Secretary to call 
for a Supplementary Vote to enable him 
to confer certain money rewards on 
members of the Metropolitan and Bir- 
mingham Police, and some other persons 
not connected with either of those Forces. 
An Estimate would be laid on the Table 
in the course of a few days. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—PROCLAMATION OF 
COUNTY WICKLOW. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the continued 
peacefulness of the county, as attested by 
the police reports and the charges of the 
judges at the recent assizes, the Irish 
Government will now revoke the pro- 
clamation of County Wicklow ; and, if 
not, if he could state the reason why ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The licensing 
officer for the county of Wicklow has 
instructions, on which he states he has 
acted to a considerable extent, to be as 
liberal as possible with respect to the 
granting of licences for arms, so that I 
do not think it likely that the procla- 
mation causes any serious inconvenience 
to peaceable and well-disposed persons. 
I will, however, ask Lord Spencer to take 
the matter again into consideration on 
his return to Ireland this week. 


ARMY—FIELD MARSHALS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
having regard to the fact that of the 
four Officers holding the rank of Field 
Marshal, two are of advanced age, and 
two are members of the Royal Family, 
who from relation to the Throne or from 
other circumstances may probably not 
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be available for belligerent command, 
he will recommend that in the proposed 
appointment to the rank of Field Mar- 
shal an effective officer should be se- 
lected ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Question of my hon. Friend seems 
to be based on the assumption that it is 
desirable that an officer holding a com- 
mand in the field should have the rank 
of Field Marshal. On the contrary, I 
should be disposed to say that circum- 
stances might easily arise in which we 
should be deterred from selecting an 
officer for command in war by the fact 
of his holding Field Marshal’s rank ; 
but if it became. desirable to give the 
rank the officer in command could al- 
ways have it bestowed on him. The 
distinction has always been given as a 
reward for long and distinguished ser- 
vice, and I see no reason for changing 
the practice. 


NEW SOUTH WALES— REMOVAL OF 
MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, If his 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing letter addressed to three magistrates, 
Messrs. Dalton, Casey, and Burke, by 
the Oolonial Secretary at Sydney :— 

“‘ Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sydney, 
March 8, 1883. 

“ Sir,—My attention having been attracted by 
a statement in the newspapers, that you, while 
holding Her Majesty’s Commission of the Peace, 
did sign-and present to Mr. Redmond, on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Orange, an Ad- 
dress, in which you characterised Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Parliament of the United King- 
dom as a ‘ Foreign Senate,’ and express your 
‘ admiration of resolute resistance’ to what you 
designate as ‘its oppressive proceedings,’ I de- 
sire to invite you to make any explanation you 
may have to offer of expressions which other. 
wise appear inconsistent with the commission 
you hold. 

I have, &c., 
Atex. Srvarr.” 


Whether, on the irreplies being deemed 
unsatisfactory, the Governor ordered 
their removal from the Commission of 
the Peace ; whether the Government ap- 
prove of the Governor’s action ; whether 
the Correspondence can be presented to 
the House ; and, whether the Governor’s 
salary is paid out of Imperial taxation, 
and if it has yet been voted? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The facts 
stated in the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question are quite accurate, with 


Mr. Arthur Arnold 
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the exception of the impression con- 
veyed in the second part, that the Go- 
vernor ordered their removal from the 
Commission of the Peace. It is true 
that the Governor, as head of the Exe. 
cutive, acted in the usual way, but on 
the responsibility and initiative of the 
loyal Government of Sydney, which re- 
commended to him the course which he 
should adopt. Astothe third Question, 
whether the Government approved of 
the Governor’s action, I hardly think 
that it is a question for the Home G@o- 
vernment to express either approval or 
disapproval of an act done by the Go- 
vernment of Australia with regard to 
their internal affairs. But the Secretary 
of State, I may inform the hon. Mem- 
ber, in acknowledging the receipt of the 
despatch forwarding these statements, 
while expressing regret at the circum- 
stances which occurred, expressed, also, 
his satisfaction that the Government of 
New South Wales had not hesitated to 
require that the magistrates should set 
an example of proper respect for lawful 
authority. The whole Correspondence 
has been laid before the Legislative As- 
sembly of New South Wales, and there 
will be no objection to lay it on the 
Table of this House. The Governor's 
salary is not paid out of Imperial taxa- 
tion, but out of Colonial funds. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the hon. 
Gentleman what he means by “the 
loyal Government of Sydney?” Is 
there one Government loyal and another 
disloyal ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I mean 
what I said. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether the “ loyal Go- 
vernment’’ which he describes is the 
Government nominated by the Crown; 
and whether he wishes to draw any 
distinction between the Government of 
the Colony in question nominated by 
the Crown and the elected Representa- 
tives of the people? 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir. j 


New South Waies is self-governed, and 
the Government depends upon the ma- 
jority in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I wish to ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether he means by 
‘the loyal Government” the Govern- 
ment that is refusing to accept the con- 
signment of Irish informers? 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall ask the hon. Gentleman 
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how many convicts are in the Legisla- 
ture of Sydney ; and whether any con- 
victs—pickpockets and so forth — ex- 
ported from this country have found 
their way into the Government of New 
South Wales ? 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) ACT, 1878 
—SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
as President of the Local Government 
Board, Ireland, Whether he can state 
the number of sanitary authorities in 
Ireland, and the number of such autho- 
rities who have adopted bye-laws under 
the Public Health (Ireland) Act of 1878 ; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board of Ireland has issued to the Irish 
sanitary authorities sets of model bye- 
laws, such as have been issued to the 
English sanitary authorities by the Eng- 
lish Local Government Board ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The number of 
such authorities is 223. The number 
who have adopted bye-laws under the 
Public Health Act is 33—namely, 25 
urban and eight rural. The Local 
Government Board has not issued sets 
of model bye-laws; but facilities are 
readily afforded to any sanitary autho- 
ities finding any difficulty on the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. GRAY: Will bye-laws be issued 
by the Local Government Board to the 
Irish sanitary authorities similar to those 
issued by the English Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I will inquire. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord ‘Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that it is almost 
impossible for sanitary authorities in 
urban sanitary districts in Ireland to 
make preparations for special hospital 
accommodation, or to take other pre- 
cautions against outbreaks of such dis- 
eases as cholera, owing to the provisions 
of the Public Health Act, under which, 
in the event of an outbreak, the duty of 
taking special measures to cope with it 
would be transferred from the present 
urban sanitary authorities — the Cor- 
porations and Town Commissioners— 
to the Boards of Guardians ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
Ment are not prepared to admit that 
the present state of the law renders it 
almost impossible for sanitary authori- 
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ties in urban districts in Ireland to 
take the necessary precautions against 
outbreaks of such diseases as cholera. 
Boards of Guardians have full power to 
make preparation for special hospital 
accommodation; but there appears to 
be no doubt that it would be better and 
more convenient in some of the large 
towns in Ireland if the urban sanitary 
authorities, who have charge of the 
execution of the Public Health Act in 
ordinary times, should also be intrusted 
with the special arrangements neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of infectious 
disease when an epidemic prevails or is 
threatened. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND 
AFGHANISTAN, 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Government have received 
any information regarding the move- 
ments of an alleged Russian Agent in 
Afghanistan, who is described in the 
‘“‘ Standard ” of Saturday as 

‘*having credentials from the Russian Go- 
vernment, and as having been very kindly re- 
ceived by the present Governor of Kabul, and 
as having informed the Governor that ‘ Russia 
has for the last four years been contemplating 
an advance on Hindustan,’ and that he himself 
believes a regular move in that direction will 
be made within the next two years;”’ 


and also that 

‘¢ Russia has sent a number of spies to investi- 
gate the best routes and seasons for such an 
advance ;”’ 
whether he will lay before Parliament 
the Reports of the Agents of the Indian 
Government in Afghanistan for the past 
ten years; and, whether he can state 
the present position of the advanced 
guard of the Russian forces north-west 
of Herat? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The India Office 
has no information which enables me 
to confirm the statements in 7he Standard 
referred to in the first Question of the 
hon. Member for Eye. As to the second 
Question, I must very respectfully de- 
cline to present to Parliament the con- 
fidential Reports of our Agents in Af- 
ghanistan. I cannot state the present 
position of the Russian Forces north- 
west of Herat; but I have no reason to 
believe that there are any Russian troops 
stationed beyond the line of the Frontier 
fixed by the Russo-Persian Treaty of 
December, 1881, 
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VACCINATION ACTS—VACCINE 
LYMPH. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether there are three sorts 
of vaccine lymph in use by medical men, 
viz.: (1) Humanised lymph passing 
through the systems of the million since 
the time of Jenner ; (2) Small-pox virus 
taken from the human patient and put 
into a cow, as propagated for Govern- 
ment use by Dr. Badcock, of Brighton, 
and Dr. Ceely, of Aylesbury; (3) Ani- 
mal vaccine or calf-lymph, prepared by 
Dr. Renner ; whether any lymph allowed 
by Government is guaranteed to be free 
from humanised or animal diseases, or 
all alike, or all productive of exactly the 
same results; and, whether, under the 
system ofcompulsory vaccination, parents 
have to submit to the vaccination of their 
children with anything the vaccinating 
officer supplies, even though he be in- 
capable of saying what its origin is, and 
without guarantee that it is free from 
hereditary taint, tubercular disease, or 
scrofula, or any of its cognates ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Govern- 
ment has nothing to do with any lymph 
but that which it supplies from its own 
establishment. This is of two kinds— 
the one collected from children’s arms 
by approved vaccinators in various parts 
of the country and examined at the 
Board offices; the other cultivated from 
calf to calf at the Board’s station at 
Lamb’s Conduit Street. These are 
known as the humanised lymph and the 
animal lymph (of the establishment) re- 
spectively. Government is always on 
the watch for every indication of the 
quality of the lymph which is supplied. 
No reason appears for supposing that 
any variety of it can cause any disease 
except vaccinia, or any other result than 
to protect from small-pox. Public vac- 
cinators are required to keep a record of 
the source from which they obtain their 
lymph, and a failure to comply with this 
requirement would render them liable 
to penalties. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the Government declined to 
guarantee any kind of lymph used by 
its officers ; and whether parents had a 
right to be informed as to the origin of 
the particular lymph used ? 

rn. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
thought he had made it clear that the 
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Government did its best to secure that 
that which it supplied should be free 
from suspicion. [{Mr. Arruur O’Coy- 
nor: It does not guarantee it.] He did 
not see that there could be any more 
positive guarantee. The Notice of the 
Question only appeared on the Paper 
that morning; but if the hon. Member 
desired further particulars, he would do 
his best to supply them. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND— 
THE CHIEF MANKOROANE. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any answer, and, if so, 
what answer, has been given by the 
Cape Government to the Petition by 
the Chief Mankoroane to be taken under 
their rule ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
not yet heard whether any answer has 
been sent by the Cape Government. I 
imagine none has been sent yet, or we 
should have heard of it. 


THE COPYRIGHT ACTS—PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


Mr. MAOFARLANE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If his attention has been 
called to a case decided in the Court of 
Appeal, and reported in the ‘ Times” 
of the 8rd, where it has been held that 
under the Acts 25 and 26 Vic. the ope- 
rator or person who ‘“‘ placed the people 
in position ’’ is the only one entitled to 
copyright in a photograph; and, if, as 
the effect of this decision will be to per- 
mit wholesale piracy of valuable pro- 
perty, and render it impossible, without 
forfeiture of the copyright, for proprie- 
tors of photographic establishments to 
employ paid servants to carry on their 
business, he proposes to amend the 
Law ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that his 
attention was only called to this subject 
by the Question. He believed there was 
a case decided; but he was not capable 
of judging, at the present moment, whe- 
ther any inconvenience or injustice would 
arise. But even if legislation should be 


necessary, nothing could be effected this 
Session. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether 
the effect of the decision would not be 
to invalidate the copyright in every 
photograph taken up to the present ? 
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1645 Bankruptey 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had only seen a 
newspaper report, and had not had time 
to form any judgment. 





BANKRUPTCY BILL— EXTENSION TO 
IRELAND. 

Mr. GRAY asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether, if he per- 
severes in his intention of seeking to 
extend the Bankruptcy Bill to Ireland, 
he will frame the Irish portion of the 
Bill upon the same principle as the 
English portion—that is to say, make it 
a code of Bankruptcy Law as is pro- 
posed by the Bill for England, by re- 
pealing the English Acts, and re-enact- 
ing such portions as are to be retained, 
instead of, as is proposed by the At- 
torney General for Ireland, retaining 
the Irish Acts and amending them? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, said, 
that the clauses put down in his name 
embodied the views of the Government 
in reference to the extension of the Bill 
to Ireland. It was not intended to 
abolish the Irish Court of Bankruptcy ; 
and, therefore, it would be improper to 
repeal the Acts upon which it was 
founded, as it was perpetuated in more 
than one Act. It was hoped, if the 
Bill passed in its present form, that, so 
far as law was concerned, there would 
be a complete Code; and, so far as pro- 
cedure was concerned, a complete guide. 

Mr. GRAY: I do not think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman quite under- 
stands my Question. I understand that 
the procedure with regard to the portion 
of the Bill applying to England is that 
all the Acts relating to Bankruptcy are 
to be repealed, and to be embodied in 
one Bill, now to be passed. I want to 
know whether the new procedure will 
be adopted with regard to Ireland; and 
if the Government will not adopt that 
course whether they will raise any ob- 
jection to its being adopted by Irish 
Members who may wish to make the 
Bankruptcy Law in Ireland simple in- 
stead of confused, as the proposal of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
make it ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) replied, that it 
would not be convenient or in Order for 
him to discuss the subject with the hon. 
Member now. He had already answered 
the Question by stating that the clauses 
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proposed by him represent the ideas of 
the Government. 

Mr. GIBSON : Have the Government 
finally decided to apply the Bill to Ire- 
land ? 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
ITRELAND (Mr. Porter): Yes, Sir. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, if the Go- 
vernment have finally made up their 
minds to force this Bill through the 
House without passing it through Com- 
mittee, so far as the Irish clauses are 
concerned ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think I 
should state, in answer to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that these clauses were proposed 
in the Grand Committee. [Mr. Hzaty: 
Not discussed. ] These clauses were sub- 
mitted—| ‘‘ No, no!’ ]—-and, at the in- 
stance of the hon. Member for Carlow, 
they were temporarily withdrawn—[ Mr. 
Gray: No, no!]—in order that public 
opinion in Ireland might be more ac- 
curately obtained. [‘‘ No, no!’”’] Tho 
hon. Member desired more time should 
be given in order that public opinion 
should manifest itself. [Mr. Gray: 
No, no!] That time has since elapsed. 
Public opinion has manifested itself; 
and, under these circumstances, I think 
we are justified in asking the House 
and Irish Members, the great majority 
of whom are in favour of our proposal, 
to consider the clauses as placed on the 
Paper. 

Mr. GRAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has, quite unintentionally no doubt, 
totally misrepresented the position I 
took on the Grand Committee. , I never 
asked the clauses to be withdrawn. 
These clauses were not submitted in 
Committee. Different clauses were sub- 
mitted, and they were not discussed at 
all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am sorry 
there should be a difference of opinion 
between us. All I can say is that I 
appeal to the Members of the Grand 
Committee when the hon. Member came 
to our deliberations for the first time— 
[‘*No, no!” from Mr. Gray, and 
laughter |—as to whether what I have 
stated is not accurate? Although not 
virtually the same, these clauses are in 
the principal proposals the same as the 
clauses submitted to the Grand Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRAY: I am sorry to occupy the 
attention of the House again, but that 
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was not the first time I attended the 
Committee, and I never asked that these 
clauses should be adjourned, or that 
they should be considered. I opposed 
them from the beginning. 


RECENT HONOURS—THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he has 
any objection to state whether it is true 
that he has advised Her Majesty gra- 
ciously to confer the honour of Baronetcy 
upon two distinguished English gentle- 
men of great medical and surgical skill ; 
and, whether he has also advised Her 
Majesty to reward the services of an 
Trish gentleman, who has also attained 
to great and deserved eminence in the 
surgical profession, with the simple 
honour of a Knighthood ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understand 
that this Question is not intended to 
elicit matters of fact, which the hon. and 
gallant Member knows as well as I do, 
but rather to elicit a short explanation. 
Well, I am informed that as the matter 
stands at present there is a Medical Pro- 
fession in the three countries—one in 
England, one in Ireland, and one in 
Scotland. Viewed in that light, there 
has been recently conferred in England 
upon two distinguished gentlemen the 
honour of a Baronetcy, and upon one 
distinguished physician the honour of a 
Knighthood ; in Ireland on one distin- 
guished gentleman the honour of a 
Knighthood ; and in Scotland there has 
been conferred no honour at all. That 
is the state of things, the Medical Pro- 
fession being viewed as threefold in the 
three countries ; but I own that state of 
things is not very satisfactory, and very 
great efforts are being made, and are in 
progress, ina Bill now before the House, 
to make the Profession in the three 
countries one—one in standard and one 
in authority. We attach great impor- 
tance to the views embodied in that 
Bill; and, acting on that principle, we 
regard the Medical Profession as one. 
Questions of honours conferred on per- 
sons, whether in one country or the 
other, we regard as only secondary 
questions; and, therefore, we cannot 
give them more than a secondary im- 
portance. Of course, I am very well 
aware that in advising the Crown with 
respect to honours of this kind I am 
liable to err; but I need not tell the 


Mr, Gray 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman and the 
House that I do not proceed upon my 
own authority alone, but that I endea- 
vour to inform myself by very full con- 
sultation with those who are regarded as 
the heads of the Medical and Surgical 
branches of the Profession, and not in 
any formal sense, but as probably the 
most leading persons in both the Medical 
and Surgical branches of the Profession. 
It was after full consultation with them 
that I advised the Crown on a recent 
occasion ; and I am quite sure the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has no intention 
of disparaging the honour of: Knight- 
hood, which I deem to be a considerable 
honour, and cannot think meanly of a 
title which is borne by the Judges of the 
land and by the Law Officers of the 
Crown. ; 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
is aware that a very strong feeling has 
been exhibited by the Medical Profession 
in Ireland owing to the conferring on 
their Profession of the lower honour of 
Knighthood, which, I admit, is no doubt 
a very great honour, while the higher 
honour of Baronetcy is bestowed on the 
English Medical Profession ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I have 
endeavoured to convey is that upon 
ascertaining, as well as I could, the rela- 
tive merits and degrees of these dis- 
tinctions, my advice has been given to 
the Crown ; and as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has referred to this subject, 
I must say that two gentlemen of very 
high position in the Irish Medical Pro- 
fession have written to me stating that 
they regret very much that any notice 
indicative apparently of discontent should 
have been brought under my notice. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE: As this 
question is before the House, I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it is intended to proceed with the Medi- 
cal Act Amendment Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; it is 
the intention to proceed with it ; and the 
reason for the delay in doing so is that 
the Bill having come down from the 
House of Lords, it was thought right to 
give precedence to other Bills which 
require to go before that House. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) AOT, 1881— 
SEOTION 21. 
Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the fact that 
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a considerable number of applications 
by tenants, under the Lease Breaking 
Clause of the Land Act, were dismissed 
by the Land Commission (though other- 
wise admittedly within the terms of the 
Act) on the ground that the landlord 
had bought the property since the date 
when the lease had been forced on 
the tenant, and was therefore a pur- 
chaser for valuable consideration with- 
out notice; whether, on a case of this 
kind being ultimately brought before 
the Court of Appeal in Ireland, that 
tribunal decided that the Land Commis- 
sion were wrong in their construction of 
the Act, and that the fact in question 
was not a ground for dismissing the 
tenant’s application ; whether, owing to 
the fact that the lease breaking provi- 
sion was only in force for six months, 
and that the decision of the Court of 
Appeal was made after the expiration 
of this period, all the tenants whose 
eases had been dismissed by the Land 
Commission on the ground referred to, 
lost the benefit of the Act; whether, if 
the facts stated are as alleged, a Return 
will be granted of the number of lease 
breaking applications dismissed on the 
ground stated, or withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the decision of the Land 
Commission; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose taking any steps to enable 
tenants deprived of their legal rights, 
through the default of the Land Com- 
mission and the temporary duration of 
the Lease Breaking Clause, to renew 
their applications ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to answer 
this Question. It is the fact that the 
Court of Appeal reversed the decision 
of the Land Commissioners in this mat- 
ter, and held that the plea of purchase 
for valuable consideration without notice 
was not a bar to the tenant’s right to 
have the lease set aside; but, so far as 
the Commissioners are aware, the cases 
in which the question arose are few in 
number. The Commissioners are unable 
to give a Return of the cases dismissed 
or withdrawn on this ground. It is not 
conceived that the tenants in these 
cases have necessarily lost the benefit of 
the Act. Their applications to the Com- 
mission were made within the proper 
time; and, presumably, leave to appeal 
will be given if asked for. At any rate, 
no reason is shown for any interference 
by Government. 


{Avaust 6, 1883} 
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In reply to a further Question, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the tenant 
would still have the right of appeal if 
given by the Commissioners. 


EGYPT—POLICY OF THE GOVERN. 
MENT. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, having regard to 
his declaration on August 10, 1882, in 
respect of an imputed design of occupy- 
ing Egypt for an indefinite time, that 

‘‘undoubtedly of all things in the world 
that is a thing we are not going to do,” 
and, considering the expectation of the 
Secretary of State for War, expressed 
this spring, that six months 

“represented with probable accuracy the 

length of time that it may be necessary to keep 
our troops in Egypt,” 
Whether the intentions thus expressed 
have been communicated to the other 
Powers of Europe; and, whether any 
circumstances have occurred to lead Her 
Majesty’s Government to change these 
intentions ; and, if not, whether he will 
now, or before the Recess, inform the 
House of the steps that the Government 
propose to take in order to give effect 
to their various pledges to Parliament 
and Foreign Powers in this matter ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, perhaps I may 
be permitted, at the same time, to ask 
a Question of which I have given 
the right hon. Gentleman private No- 
tice. I have called his attention to two 
paragraphs in the despatch of Lord 
Dufferin of February 6, which, perhaps, 
I had better read for the information of 
the House. The first paragraph is— 

““A succession of unexpected events, over 
which we have had no control, and which we 
had done our best to avert, has compelled us to 
enter Egypt single handed, to occupy its capital 
and principal towns with an English force, and 
to undertake the restoration of a settled Govern- 
ment. As a consequence, responsibilities have 
been imposed upon us. Europe and the Egyptian 
people, whom we have undertaken to rescue 
from anarchy, have a alike right to require 
that our intervention should be beneficent and 
its results enduring ; that it should obviate all 
danger of future perturbations, and that it 
should have established on sure foundations the 
principles of justice, liberty, and public happi- 
ness. 


The second paragraph is— 


“Unless the Egyptian people are convinced 
that we intend to shield and foster the system 
we have established, it will be in vain to expect 
the timid politicians of the East to identify 
themselves with its exissence. 


But even this 
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will not be enough. We must also provide that 
the tasks intrusted to the new political appa- 
ratus do not overtax its untried strength. The 
situation of the country is too critical. The 
problems immediately pressing on the attention 
of its Rulers are too vital to be tampered with, 
even in the interests of political philosophy. 
Various circumstances have combined to render 
the actual condition of the Egyptian fellah ex- 
tremely precarious, His relations with his 
European creditors are becoming dangerously 
strained. The agriculture of the country is 
rapidly deteriorating, the soil having become 
exhausted from overcropping and other causes. 
The labour of the corvée is no longer equal to 
the cleansing of the Canal. As a consequence, 
the desert is encroaching on the cultivated land, 
and unless some remedy be quickly found the 
finances of the country will be compromised. 
With such an accumulation of difficulties, Na- 
tive statesmanship, even though supplemented 
by the new-born institutions, will hardly be 
able to cope, unless assisted for a time by our 
sympathy and guidance. Under these circum- 
stances, I would venture to submit that we can 
hardly consider the work of re-organization 
complete, or the responsibilities imposed on us 
by circumstances adequately discharged, until 
we have seen Egypt shake herself free from the 
initial embarrassments which I have enume- 
rated. Even then the stability of our handi- 
work will not be assured, unless it is clearly 
understood by all concerned that no subversive 
influence will intervene between England and 
the Egypt she has re-created.” 


I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is the determination of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that our inter- 
vention in Egypt shall be ‘‘ beneficent,” 
and its results ‘“‘ enduring;” that it shall 
obviate all danger of ‘‘ future perturba- 
tions ;”’ and, whether it is clearly under- 
stood by Foreign Powers that ‘“ no sub- 
versive influence will intervene between 
England and the Egypt she has re- 
created ?” 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: One 
word. I only wish to ask the Prime 
Minister whether it is not the case that, 
in a despatch, dated April 29, Lord 
Dufferin declares that the material 
tranquillity of the country is absolute 
from one end to the other ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think there is 
considerable variety of intention in the 
Questions which have been put to me; 
but I do not feel that there is any diffi- 
culty in replying to them. With regard 
to the last Question, my memory is not 
quite fresh; but I believe my hon. Friend 
is accurate in his reference. So far as 


relates to the re-establishment of tran- 
quillity, nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the effects produced in 
Egypt, not merely by the presence of a 
British Force, but through the re-orga- 


Hr, Bourke 
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nizing operations steadily in progress, 
With respect to the original Question 
of my hon. Friend the Member for New. 
castle (Mr. J. Morley), I think I can 
answer him very briefly by saying there 
is no change whatever in the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government, as they 
have been expressed on a variety of 
occasions; and although expressed by 
several Members of the Government, 
yet, so far as I have been able to review 
the various statements, they were cha- 
racterized by great unity of purpose and 
even, perhaps, of expression. With 
regard to the second paragraph of the 
Question of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle, which mentions six 
months as representing with tolerable 
accuracy the length of time that might be 
necessary for keeping the British troops 
in Egypt, my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) was, I think, 
careful, when he mentioned that period, 
to state that he gave that estimate by 
way of conjecture and approximation 
only, and gave nothing at all approach- 
ing the character of an engagement or 
a pledge. Then my hon. Friend asks 
whether the intention thus expressed 
was communicated to the other Powers 
of Europe. No intention was commu- 
nicated to the other Powers of Europe, 
having reference to a particular term— 
either of months or of years; but the 
other Powers of Europe, I think, are 
well aware of the general intentions 
entertained by the British Government— 
intentions which may be subject, of 
course, to due consideration of the state 
of circumstances, but conceived and held 
to be in the nature not only of infor- 
mation, but of a pledge or engagement. 
With regard to the Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bourke) he has read two paragraphs 
which, though of considerable length 
—probably greater than are usually 
embodied in Questions before the House 
—yet form only an infinitesimal part of 
a very long and very able despatch of 
Lord Dufferin’s, in which he has summed 
up the result of his assiduous exertions, 
and I am not aware upon what prin- 
ciple two or three expressions have been 
picked and culled from that despatch. 
I see nothing to object to in the idea 
conveyed by those expressions ; and re- 
garding, in common with my Colleagues, 
the despatch as a whole, we are 0 
opinion that it affords a very worthy 
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and very remarkable record of labours, 
pursued with great assiduity and with 
great ability, and attended, I think, 
with results by no means insignificant 
in proportion to the time occupied. But 
I will refer more particularly to the 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
thanking him for giving me Notice in 
reference to those words on which he 
dwelt. I cannot say that it is the 
“Determination of the Government that our 
intervention shall be beneficent, and its results 
enduring ;”’ 
but, undoubtedly, it is the desire of the 
Government, the hope and view of the 
Government, and their intention, so far 
as it is in their power, to command the 
circumstances in conjunction with which 
they work, and that these enduring re- 
sults shall, humanly speaking, aim at 
not merely securing the tranquillity of 
the moment, but likewise at obviating 
further perturbations. When I am asked 
as to the withdrawal of the British 
Forces from Egypt, I would ask the 
House to bear in mind that while Egyp- 
tian institutions have been in process of 
re-organization, that deplorable event, 
the arrival of the cholera, has very 
seriously disturbed and delayed opera- 
tions in that country. It has, to some 
extent, interfered with the collection of 
the Revenue, and has introduced the 
necessity of considering some questions 
in reference to that Revenue. It has, 
therefore, tended rather to slacken the 
progress of the work in which we have 
been engaged; and it prevents me, at 
this moment—though it is quite true 
that the time conjectured by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
is on the eve of- expiration—it prevents 
me being able to anticipate any very 
early withdrawal of the troops. It is 
our desire, unquestionably, that when 
we leave Egypt we should leave behind 
us something more firm and stable than 
the fabrio which was lately overthrown. 
We cannot, in such a case, command the 
future; all that we can do is to take 
means which are rational and equitable 
with reference to the future; and, so es- 
timating the matter, I think that would 
be a fair description of our intention as 
it has been repeatedly stated in Parlia- 
ment, and as y would state it in these 
few and slight words now. Of course, I 
am aware, and the House will be aware, 
that no full or comprehensive view can 
well be comprised within the few sen- 


{ Avcust 6, 1883} 
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tences I can use on this occasion. One 
word I must add as to the latter part of 
the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He asks, if it is clearly under- 
stood by Foreign Powers that no sub- 
versive influences will intervene between 
England and Egypt? It would be rather 
presumptuous in me to undertake to say 
what is clearly understood by Foreign 
Powers. It is enough, I think, to answer 
for our own understanding and informa- 
tion. I believe, however, that Foreign 
Powers are substantially well informed 
respecting the views and intentions of 
the British Government in Egypt; and 
I may say, likewise, that we have no 
ground whatever to anticipate any un- 
fair, unfriendly, or unreasonable oppo- 
sition on their part to any of the pro- 
ceedings which we are taking with a 
view, not to any selfish aim, but for the 
benefit of Egypt itself. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether any Papers 
will be laid on the Table shortly with 
respect to the communications which 
have passed on this subject between 
Her Majesty’s Government and Foreign 
Powers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman kindly give Notice of 
that Question, because I am not aware 
how far there has been very recent com- 
munications. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would like 
to know whether we are to understand 
that the assurances of the noble- Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War, 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and of Lord 
Granville, will hold good—namely, that 
the aim and object of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is the withdrawal from Egypt, 
and not, as has been suggested in some 
organs of the Press, to convert a tem- 
porary occupancy into a permanent Pro- 
tectorate, direct or indirect, or to acquire 
any rights that will not be possessed by 
any other of the Great Powers? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have, I think, 
already used the expressions by which, 
in the mass, the declarations of the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government 
have been made on various occasions. I 
am not aware that in any part of those 
declarations there is anything inconsis- 
tent with what I have said ; but to select 
any particular expression might tend to 
disarrange what may be called the 
balance of expression, 
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Bearing in mind that we have no infor- 
mation from Egypt of a later date, I 
think, than the middle of May, I wish 
to put a Question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. We understand Her Majesty’s 
Government have been endeavouring 
to organize in Egypt a considerable 
number of institutions, and to introduce 
various improvements in the adminis- 
tration of that country, and that they 
are at present retaining our Forces there 
for the support of the work they are 
doing. What I think the House and 
the country wish to know is, whether 
the operations for the re-organization of 
Egyptian institutions are proceeding sa- 
tisfactorily, and are nearly completed ; 
and whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to retain our 
Forces there—I do not say for any defi- 
nite time, but until such time as the new 
institutions shall have been placed upon 
a secure footing and seem likely to be 
able to stand by themselves ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no diffi- 
culty in referring to the previous 
declarations which we have made—that 
we went to Egypt to accomplish certain 
work, and that the accomplishment of 
that work must necessarily lead to the 
measure of our continuance there. Un- 
questionably, the attainment of a stage 
of progress with the new institutions 
which, all things considered, would 
afford reasonable hope in the future for 
their working in a manner satisfactory 
to the people and Government of that 
country, is the essential, the very basis, 
in fact, of the whole of our policy in the 
matter. I may say that when I saw my 
hon. Friend’s Question put down I 
made a communication to Lord Dufferin, 
to which I have only just received an 
answer. I have not been able to read 
it; but if I find in it any explanation of 
detail which I think will be of interest 
I will take care, probably to-morrow, to 
make it known to the House. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whe- 
ther there was any truth in the state- 
ment that Sir Rivers Wilson had been 
appointed to succeed Sir Auckland 
Colvin as Financial Adviser to the Khe- 
dive? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have not seen that statement any- 
where. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE— 
THE NEW RULES. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
day he will give for the discussion of the 
New Rules of Procedure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the 40 days 
would not expire until the 20th of 
August. He believed it would be pos- 
sible to take the consideration of the 
Rules on Saturday next. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
if they would be taken as the first 
Business ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they would, 
unless there was some Bill for third 
reading. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
—ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA— 
PUBLIC OPINION IN THE AUSTRA.- 
LIAN COLONIES. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the important Memo- 
randum presented to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by the Governmentsof Viatoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland, and 
New Zealand, in favour of the establish- 
ment of a British Protectorate over New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands, Her 
Majesty’s Government will reconsider 
their decision upon this question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the Government had seen no cause to 
add to or to alter their decision upon 
the question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—CONTEMPTS OF COURT BILL. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the Oontempts of Court 
Bill which was brought down from the 
House of Lords on the 2nd of May last? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he was afraid he must ask his hon. and 
learned Friend to wait still a short time 
before expecting him (Mr. Gladstone) 
to say positively whether the Govern- 
ment would proceed with the Bill or 
not. Ofcourse, the feeling of the House 
must weigh with them in the decision 
they arrived at. 


PAWNBROKER’S BILL. 
In reply to Mr. SctatEr-Boors, 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, that his right 
hon. Friend saw no prospect of being 
able to pass the Pawnbroker’s Bill this 
Session. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—THE IRISH VOTES. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked, When 
the Irish Estimates, which had been 
postponed, would be taken up? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that after 
the discussion on the South African Vote 
and the Vote for Major Baring, the 
Votes would be taken in their order. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Irish 
Votes had been already passed over, 
and would not, therefore, come on until 
the end, unless a special day was fixed 
for them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In that view we 
would clearly take them at the end. 


TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. FINDLATER asked whether 
the Tramways Bill would be taken that 
night ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I would ask him whether, in view of the 
fact that there are 33 Orders on the 
Paper for discussion to-night, he would 
think it advisable to ask for leave at a 
late hour to introduce this Emigration 
and Tramways Bill, in which the Irish 
Members are so deeply interested ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
he would have a better opportunity to 
introduce it to-morrow, and accordingly 
he did not propose to make his Motion 
that night. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ARTERIAL 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND) AND BOARD 
OF WORKS (IRELAND) BILLS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he proposed to proceed with the Land 
Improvement and Arterial Drainage 
(Ireland) Bill, and the Board of Works 
(Ireland) Bill, neither of which had 
been yet read a second time? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he proposed 
to move for the discharge of the Land 
Improvement and Arterial Drainage 
(Ireland) Bill; but he did not intend to 
make that Motion regarding the other 
Bill at present. 


{ Avaust 6, 1883} 
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EGYPT—THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION 
—THE CHOLERA. 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked, Whether the statement was cor- 
rect, which appeared in Zhe Times to- 
day, that in the Army of Occupation 
the total number of deaths up to yester- 
day’s date was three officers and 107 
men ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
All I can do is to read two of the latest 
telegrams received. The telegram re- 
ceived yesterday is to this effect-— 

‘‘ The general accounts this morning of cho- 
lera satisfactory ; but a second case is reported 
at Ramleh.”’ 

The telegram received to-day from the 
General Officer commanding in Egypt is 
as follows :— 

“ 6th of August.—A third case of cholera, 
fatal, in Ramleh Hospital. Deaths continue at 
Helouan Hospital Camp, which is being moved 
to Mokattam. At Suez three fresh cases. All 
camps there changing ground. At all other 
stations disease much abated. Number of 
deaths—Officers, 0; non-commissioned officers 
and men, 8 ; total 8.” 

I am unable at this moment to state 
accurately the entire number of deaths. 


PARLIAMENT — SITTINGS OF THE 
HOUSE—SATURDAY SITTINGS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, Whether there was to be a Sit- 
ting next Saturday; and, if so, what 
Business would be taken? He hoped, 
when the time came for fixing the day, 
they might have an opportunity of fixing 
the Orders. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the time 
had already come for Saturday Sittings. 
The Business next Saturday would give 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the New Rules of 
Procedure. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, After what 
hour he would not take the Education 
(Scotland) Bill ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped he 
would be allowed to bring it on at any 
hour, as any points of detail could be 
arranged in Committee. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA). 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether the 
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important annual Report by Mr. J. 
Dumas on railways in India was to be 
discontinued ; whether the Government 
intended giving in its stead the Report 
by Colonel F. 8S. Stanton for the year 
1882-3 ; whether it was a fact that Indian 
railways continue to earn increasing 
dividends every year ; whether the aver- 
age dividend on all railways in India 
was, in 1882-3, 6°37 per cent per annum ; 
1881-2, 5°15 per cent per annum; and 
1879-80, 4°75 per cent per annum ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Yes, to all the 
Questions. 


Supply—Civil 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— o0 o— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLoNIAL 
SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ Thata sum, not exceeding £9,425 (including 
a Supplementary sum of £3,808), be granted to 
Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1884, for certain Charges con- 
nected which the Orange River Territory, the 
Transvaal, Zululand, and the Island of St. 
Helena.” 


Mr. GORST: I rise to propose the 
reduction of this Vote by the amount 
necessary for the salary of the Resident 
in the Transvaal; and I am sorry that 
it is necessary for the Committee to ex- 
press its sense of the results of the Go- 
vernment policy in the Transvaal by a 
Motion of this character. That, however, 
is not my fault. At an early period of 
the Session an opportunity was given 
to the House of Commons to debate upon 
a formal decision as to the fulfilment of 
the Transvaal Convention by the Trans- 
vaal Government ; and although the 
Prime Minister thought it right to put 
on record a Motion on that subject, yet 
from that day down to the present the 
subject has been adjourned from time 
to time by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and it has stood until this very day on 
the Notice Paper, the House of Com- 
mons never having been allowed to come 
to a decision upon the matter. My rea- 
sons for objecting to this Vote, and 
which I shall state at this period of the 
Session as concisely as I can, are that 


Mr. Carbutt 
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the maintenance of a Resident in the 
Transvaal is perfectly useless for any 
purpose whatever. When the Conven- 
tion was signed by the Transvaal Go. 
vernment, and when a Resident was ap- 
pointed, it was supposed that he would 
be useful to three classes of persons— 
first, the British subjects who happened 
to be in the Transvaal ; secondly, to the 
Natives, who were, certainly, subjects 
of Her Majesty, who might need pro- 
tection on remaining in the Transvaal; 
and, thirdly, the Native races outside 
the Transvaal Borders who, I may 
say, would be specially under his per- 
sonal protection. The Papers laid be- 
fore the House recently by Her Majesty’s 
Government give specimens and ex- 
amples of the extent to which the Resi- 
dent in the Transvaal has been useful 
to these three classes of persons; and, 
as briefly as I can, I propose to call the 
attention of the Committee to the extent 
and degree to which he has been useful 
to them, and I shall then ask the Com- 
mittee if it is worth while to continue to 
spend money on this functionary at all. 
In the first place, in regard to British 
subjects, such as the case of the un- 
happy man M‘Gillivray, who was mur- 
dered in Transvaal territory. The at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government was 
called to this case almost simultaneously, 
at the beginning of the year, by the 
Government in Cape Town, and by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Hubbard) here. 
They brought under the notice of the 
Government certain facts which are very 
well known. This man M‘Gillivray was 
accompanied by a man named Smith, 
and both were taken prisoners in 1882 by 
the filibustering Boers who were at- 
tacking one of the Native Chiefs. The 
men were put in irons and brought to 
a laager, and on the 8th of September 
they succeeded in effecting their es- 
cape. One of them was followed, shot, 
and buried, or half-buried, outside the 
Transvaal territory. With regard to the 
other man, a corpse wasdiscovered in the 
Transvaal territory, having shackles on 
the legs, and having beside him a stick, 
on which was cut the words ‘J. C. 
M‘Gillivray, Beaufort, Cape Colony, 
September 12, 1882,” being four days 
later than the date the unfortunate man 
was found to have escaped. Moreover, 
it was asserted, not only by the Press, 
but by the brother of the murdered man, 
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that the body had been found close by 
the boundary of a farm called Kanye in 
the Transvaal, to which he was known 
to be going; and it was discovered by a 
Boer who lives there, named Peet Van 
Zyl. These facts are well known, and 
they are all to be found in the evidence 
of a man called Campbell Johnson, a 
traveller in Bechuanaland, who came to 
a knowledge of the facts through his 
own investigations. The matter having 
been brought under the notice of the 
Government, Lord Derby and Sir Her- 
cules Robinson both thought it neces- 
sary to order the Transvaal President to 
make a rigid inquiry into these facts, 
with a view of discovering by whom 
MGillivray had been murdered. The 
result was that, in the first place, the 
only notice taken of the matter by the 
Transvaal Government was an impudent 
assertion that the man M‘Gillivray was 
still alive, and in support of that asser- 
tion they told a trumped up tale. The 
next thing, after asserting that the man 
was still alive, was an assertion that the 
Ohief Montsioa had murdered him. In 
the next place, a despatch was sent by 
the Transvaal Government to Montsioa, 
quite contrary to the terms of the Con- 
vention ; because, under the Convention, 
the Transvaal Government had no right 
to communicate with Montsioa, except 
through the Transvaal Resident. But 
the Secretary to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment wrote direct to Montsioa, telling 
him that they were going to send a Com- 
mission to inquire into the reported 
atrocities which had occurred at Mont- 
sioa’s place—the alleged atrocities being 
that human remains had been found 
there with chains on the legs, for which 
it would seem that a man had been first 
caught and put in fetters, and after- 
wards done to death. This letter was 
addressed to Captain Montsioa, Land 
Goshen. After threatening Montsioa, 
finally, an investigation was made by a 
Commission of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, outside its own boundaries, and 
an expedition was made into Bechuana- 
land, and the result of that inquiry 
was a deposition that they knew nothing 
about it. A great number of depositions 
were forwarded to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and are contained in the Blue 
Book; but the gist of them is that the 
persons examined knew nothing at all 
about it. There was, however, one re- 
markable omission. There never seemed 
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to have been any inquiry made by the 
Transvaal Government concerning Peet 
Van Zyl, at whose farm the body of the 
man was discovered, and who had been 
charged over and over again with hav- 
ing committed the murder. Peet Van 
Zyl was a Transvaal subject, and his 
farm was in Transvaal territory. So 
much for the investigation of this un- 
happy murder of the man M‘Gillivray ; 
and I think the Committee, and every- 
body else, will disagree with Lord 
Derby’s final conclusion on page 102— 
‘*T fail to see that any useful result is likely 
to follow from a further inquiry into this case 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. There 
is no evidence that a murder has been com- 
mitted ; and looking at the length of time since 
the supposed death of M‘Gillivray, and to the 
circumstances of the country, I do not consider 
it at all probable that any fresh evidence would 
be forthcoming which would clear up the un- 
certainty as to M‘Gillivray’s fate. Nor can I 
take upon myself the responsibility of suggest- 
ing to M‘Gillivray’s relations that they should 
hold an inquiry themselves ; but I think that the 
Papers in the ease should be communicated to 
them.” 
Lord Derby says that there is no evi- 
dence that a murder has been committed. 
I think Lord Derby, in expressing that 
opinion, stands almost alone in the civil- 
ized world. The noble Lord goes on to 
say that, looking at the length of time 
since the supposed death of M‘Gillivray, 
and to the circumstances of the country, 
he did not consider it at all probable 
that any evidence would be forthcoming 
which would clear up the uncertainty as 
to M‘Gillivray’s death. As Lord Derby 
thinks there is no necessity for making 
further inquiries into the death of a 
British subject in Transvaal territory, I 
would ask the Committee to agree with 
me in rejecting this part of the Vote. 
The next case is that of a British subject 
named F. J. Wells, who was most grossly 
assaulted, by being shot at and severely 
wounded, on the 19th of February last 
at a place in the Transvaal territory, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Border of Bechuanaland. Mr. Wells 
made his complaint on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary to the Resident, and gave the 
whole circumstances of the case, to- 
gether with the name of the man who 
shot him, Adrian de la Rey, a man who 
was well known in these parts. So that 
on the 12th of February there was a 
statement made by a British subject that 
he had been shot at, and very nearly 
killed. The name of the man who shot 
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him was given; and yet, from that day 
to the present, nothing has been done 
in the matter. What is the use of a 
British Resident in the Transvaal who 
cannot get justice done, even when a 
man complains, and gives the name of 
the man by whom he had been shot 
and injured? But, although the Trans- 
vaal Government did nothing, this man 
Adrian de la Rey, who is one of the 
founders of what Sir Hercules Robinson 
calls the Republic of Stellaland, declined 
to let the matter rest where it was, 
and issued a Proclamation on the 12th 
of February—page 42 of the Papers— 
signed by G. J. Van Niekirk, Adminis- 
trator; A. J. G. de la Rey, Member of 
the Committee of Management; Theo- 
dore Doms, Member of the Committee 
of Management and Secretary to David 
Massouw, which is published in De 
Volkstem, and in which it is stated 
that— 

“Whereas the said James W. Honey, being 

on his way as aforesaid, under escort, was fol- 
lowed by certain mounted and armed persons, 
named James Streak, alias Campbell; Frank 
Wells, alias Captain Wells ; Horwitz, a certain 
Basuto, by name Cetchwayo, son of August 
Rapport, with the intention of delivering the 
prisoner from his guard and out of the hands of 
the law, and with that object the above-men- 
tioned persons attacked the escort.” 
In other words, that Captain Wells and 
these persons had made an assault upon 
officers of the Stellaland Republic, the 
assault consisting of the fact that Captain 
Wells had been fired at, shot, and 
wounded— 

‘‘The Proclamation, therefore, declares all the 
above-named persons to be outlaws in this ter- 
ritory :—That is to say, that the said persons, 
for the safety of their lives, will never be 
allowed in this territory.” 


Thus you have this unfortunate British 
subject complaining to the British Resi- 
dent, and the Administrator of the Stella- 
land Republic coolly pronounces him an 
outlaw, on the sole ground, as far as I 
can ascertain, that he has been shot and 
assaulted by Adrian de la Rey. I my- 
self received a letter, in February last, 
giving the evidence of an eye-witness as 
to the nature of the assault committed ; 
but I was obliged to ask the Govern- 
ment under no circumstances to betray 
the author of that communication, be- 
cause British subjects in the Transvaal 
already found their position extremely 
precarious, and any knowledge coming 
to the Boers of a person having made a 
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complaint to a Member of this House 
would certainly bring upon him the 
vengeance of the Boers. I come now to 
the case of the Natives who were til] 
lately the subjects of our Queen. May 
I call the recollection of the Committee 
to the fact that at the beginning of the 
Session I brought forward an authentic 
account, furnished by an eye-witness, of 
certain women and children having been 
smoked to death in a place called ‘ Hell,” 
and promises were made to me that the 
matter should be inquired into. A de- 
spatch was sent from here to the Trans- 
vaal, asking for a Report on the subject; 
but, unfortunately, at the time the state- 
ment was made in the House a noble 
Lord who represented the Government 
in “another place” was good enough 
to take an opportunity of entering into 
a defence of the use of dynamite against 
the Natives, than which, he said, nothing 
could be more humane. Now, it seems 
to me that the Government mixed up two 
things, and -that they were far more 
anxious to defend the noble Lord in 
regard to the use of dynamite against 
Mapoch than to investigate what took 
place at this stronghold called ‘‘ Hell.” 
The case I had referred to was not that 
of Mapoch at all, but it occurred else- 
where ; and it was not a case of the use 
of dynamite, but of smoking a number 
of women and children out of a cave, 
most of whom died in the course of the 
operation. An inquiry was made of the 
Transvaal Government, and the answer 
of the Transvaal Government will be 
found at page 43. The British Resident, 
in his Report to the High Commissioner, 
seems extremely anxious to make out a 
case for the defence of his official Chief, 
the noble Lord who had said in ‘‘another 
place” that nothing could be more 
humane than the use of dynamite. Mr. 
Hudson says that ample opportunity was 
given to the people to go out of the cave 
before it was blown up; and there was 
no reason whatever to suppose that the 
use of dynamite deserved the reproba- 
tion of Parliament or of the civilized 
world. This statement of the Resident 
is supplemented by an indignant protest 
on the part of the Transvaal authorities 
themselves, who got Mr. A. H. Nel- 
mapius to make an affidavit that he 
never saw a single woman or child killed 
by dynamite except in the Army under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who, in the storming 
of Sikukuni’s stronghold, were known to 
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have murdered women and children by 
wholesale. I will leave these people to 
fight out the matter as they like. There 
is neither a despatch from the Trans- 
yaal Government nor from the Resi- 
dent himself which touches the point 
whether there were women and children 
stifled by smoke or not. Thus we have 
an opportunity of seeing how far the 
British Resident succeeded in obtaining 
protection for Natives in the Transvaal 
who were British subjects. In the month 
of November, 1882, the Transvaal Go- 
yernment made use of the British Resi- 
dent, sending a telegram to him asking 
him for two field pieces; and it seems 
that on the 24th of November the 
Governor laid before his Executive 
Council a Minute of this subject, which 
is not found in the Papers. Now, I 
should like to know what a gentleman 
like Sir Hercules Robinson said in 
answer to the telegram asking for these 
twoguns. I donot know why the state- 
ment is omitted from the Blue Book, and 
I have no doubt that every hon. Member 
in this House would like to know what 
it was. I will give the reference which 
is to be found on page 27. Mr. Scanlen, 
Premier of the Cape, says, in a letter 
from the Colonial Secretary’s Office, Cape 
Town— 

“T acknowledge the receipt: of His Excel 
lency’s Minute of the 24th instant, covering 
copy of a telegram from the British Resident, 
Pretoria, preferring a request on behalf of the 
Transvaal Government for the loan of two seige 
guns, with ammunition, to operate against the 
Chief Mapoch. Ministers have to state that 
there are at King William’s Town three 6-inch 
howitzers and three 8-inch mortars, and that 
one of each class will be readily placed at the 
disposal of the Transvaal State with 300 rounds 
of ammunition per piece. The Transvaal 
Government will have the option of returning 
guns in good order, or of purchasing them at 
cost price, at which rate also the ammunition 
will be charged. The weight of the howitzer, 
carriage, and limber is 81 cwt., and of 300 
rounds of ammunition, 29,000 lbs. ; the weight 
of the mortar, carriage, and limber, 28 cwt., 
and of 300 rounds, 14,006 Ibs.” 

I do not know what the Governor said ; 
but I am curious to know, and if the 
Secretary for the Colonies would give us 
the substance of the Minute by Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, I think it would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It seems that the 
siege guns were promised to the Trans- 
vaal Government ; but that they were not 
immediately sent, and the Transvaal Go- 
vernment, therefore, got impatient, and 
on the 12th February they telegraphed 
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again to know why these field pieces 
were not coming. They seem to have 
had notice that it was part of the busi- 
ness of the British Resident to procure 
these field guns that were to be used 
against Mapoch, and in that telegram 
the British Resident says— 

“That the latest intelligence of Mapoch’s 
commands was not satisfactory; that certain 


Boers have been killed without securing any 
compensating advantage.”’ 
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And he also mentions that as yet no com- 
munication had been received from the 
Transvaal Government in reply to the 
latest representation as to payments due 
for interest on the British advances. I 
do not know how it was, but at this time 
the conscience of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies seems 
to have been alarmed, and on the 19th 
February he telegraphed to the Cape 
Government to ask for information 
about these guns. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies told us 
that these telegrams are not printed in 
the Blue Book, but that the substance 
was given in subsequent despatches. I 
must confess that this is a very incon- 
venient mode of dealing with the matter, 
and that when the government of a 
Colony is carried on by telegraph, it is 
most desirable for this House to have 
the actual text of the telegrams which 
were sent by Lord Derby placed before 
it. I shall show presently how incon- 
venient the course actually pursued was, 
because the account of the telegrams 
given in the despatches are not always 
consistent. On the 19th of February, 
Lord Derby appears to have telegraphed 
to ask about these siege guns, and he 
got an answer on the 20th from the 
Governor, in which he was informed 
that the guns had been lent to the 
Transvaal Government for use in the 
operations against Mapoch. Well, then, 
on the 15th of March, the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
wrote a despatch on the subject of lend- 
ing the siege guns for the operations 
against Mapoch, which I think is one of 
the most degrading documents which 
ever proceeded from the pen of a British 
Minister, because, after clearly express- 
ing his disapprobation at the course 
pursued, the noble Lord goes on to 
say— 

‘*T am not in a position to raise any objection 
against this transaction, though there is un- 
questionably a strong feeling in this country 
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that, having regard to the terms and object of 
the Convention with the Transvaal State, Her 
Majesty’s subjects should not assist in opera- 
tions against the Natives whether within or 
beyond its boundaries.” 

That despatch was written on the 15th 
of March, and on the 18th there had 
been a strong speech delivered in this 
country by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster). 
I am not at all sure that the despatch is 
not accounted for by the effect which 
that speech produced on the conscience 
of the country. The noble Lord is con- 
tent with saying— 

“T should, however, be glad to receive from 

you a Report on the subject stating to what ex- 
tent arms and ammunition have been furnished 
from the Cape Colony to be used either by the 
Transvaal Government, or by persons acting in- 
dependently of it, against Natives during the 
past year, and showing whether and how far 
the Cape Government has been concerned 
either in providing or permitting the provision 
of such supplies.”’ 
Lord Derby’s conscience was alarmed, 
and he wished to have some Report 
from the High Commissioner at Cape 
Town which he might produce to Par- 
liament in case the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) should press the criticism a 
little further, and make inconvenient 
inquiries about the use of arms and 
ammunition by the Cape Government 
against our subjects in the Transvaal. 
Then comes the phrase which I call de- 
grading— 

‘*T shall also be obliged by your informing 
me whether, in your opinion, it would now be 
possible to prevent the continuance of such 
supplies, and whether a representation from 
Her Majesty’s Government would be favourably 
received and attended to.” 

So that a Minister of this great country, 
feeling and knowing that these supplies 
are improper, and wishing to put a stop 
to them, dare not address a remonstrance 
to the Government of Cape Colony until 
he had first found out from the Go- 
vernment of Cape Colony whether his 
representations would be favourably re- 
ceived. He says, in effect—‘‘If you 
think the Cape Government will not be 
very angry I will send a remonstrance. 
If you think the Cape Government will 
be angry, then I must chance the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster), and hold the matter 
up.”’ Such an instance of feeblenesss and 
vacillation I say—and I use the word 
advisedly—is degrading. The subse- 
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quent story of the operations against 
Mapoch is, that Mapoch, by the means 
of these two guns, has been defeated - 
his stronghold has been reduced; and 
we are told by Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment that the Volksraad have passed a 
Resolution that his people shall be ap. 
prenticed out for five years to servitude, 
or what we call in this country by the 
shorter name of being sent into slavery. 
Yet Her Majesty’s Government do not 
know whether this is true or not. Their 
Resident apparently does not keep them 
so well informed as the Correspondent 
of The Standard keeps his employers 
informed. The British Resident has 
not told them whether this is true or 
not, and he has not been able to tell 
the Government what measures are 
going to be taken, or whether they are 
going to appeal to the Convention, or 
to the still older Sand River Conven- 
tion, against this kind of treatment. It 
is under such circumstances as these 
that I invite the Committee to say that 
the establishment of a British Resident 
is quite useless. I now come to the last 
part of the case—namely, Bechuana- 
land—and we know from the Papers re- 
cently placed on the Table a great deal 
more of Bechuanaland than we did 
when the subject was debated in March 
last. The Government have managed 
to keep their counsel well. When 
Notices were put upon the Paper about 
Bechuanaland the conscience of Lord 
Derby became alarmed again, and he 
sent a telegram on the 21st of February 
to the High Commissioner at the Cape 
suggesting the formation of a police 
force to act against British subjects and 
deserters in the Bechuana country. On 
the 22nd he is informed by the High 
Commissioner at Cape Town that the 
Ministers of the Cape Government would 
give the desired facilities ; but that they 
agreed with Lord Derby in thinking 
that the proposal would effect no appre- 
ciable good, as nine-tenths of the free- 
booters of Bechuanaland were neither 
British subjects nor deserters. It ap- 
pears that the opinion of Lord Derby 
is not recapitulated in the telegram. 
The original telegram sent is not re- 
corded in the despatches at all. It 
appears from Lord Derby’s despatch 
that— 

“You (Sir Hercules Robinson) were of opi- 


nion that the only effectual course would be for 
Her Majesty’s Government to clear the terri- 
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tory from all marauders, and to retain in it for 
a small time a small force to prevent their re- 
turn. Five hundred mounted police would, you 
thought, be sufficient to clear the country ; if 
100 remained on for 12 months, matters would 
probably settle down. You estimated the ex- 
penditure at £100,000. You added that time 
was of great importance, as further delay 
would increase the difficulty and cost of inter- 
vention.” 

Lord Derby goes on to say— 

“T replied to you also by telegraph on the 
27th, that as you thought the only effectual 
course would be to clear the country with a 
large force and afterwards occupy it, I feared 
that no present action was possible, as Her 
Majesty’s Government could not undertake 
large military operations and the protection of 
the territory where only one-tenth of the ma- 
rauders were British.” 


All we know of the original telegram is 
contained in the first despatch of Lord 
Derby’s letter— 

“On the 27th ultimo I inquired of you by 
telegraph whether, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should decide to organize a force of British 
police to act against British subjects and de- 
serters in the Bechuana country, the Cape Go- 
os Te would afford all the necessary facili- 
ties?” 

That is all; and it is only from the reply 
on the 22nd that we learn that there is 
something more in the telegram than 
what is there recorded—namely, an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
Qolonial Government that the proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government would 
effect no appreciable good. I certainly 
think the Committee would like to have 
seen what the telegrams themselves 
were; but it appears that, in the opi- 
rion of the Governor, the only effectual 
course was for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to clear the territory of the ma- 
rauders, and to keep on a small force 
for a short time to prevent their return. 
The amount of the force and the amount 
of money which it would cost seemed 
to have been stated, although in this 
House, when the debate took place 
a fortnight later, we heard much more 
extravagant estimates made by the 
speakers on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government. What Sir Hercules Robin- 
son thought necessary was 500 mounted 
police to clear the country, and if 100 
remained on for 12 months he was of 
opinion that matters would probably 
settle down; and he estimated the ex- 
penditure roughly at £100,000. Sir 
Hercules Robinson also appears to have 
added that time was of great import- 
ance, as further delay would increase 
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the difficulties of the situation and the 
cost of intervention. On the 27th of 
March, Lord Derby replied, also by tele- 
gram, that, as the Governor thought the 
only effectual course would be to clear 
the country with a large force and after- 
wards occupy it, he feared that no pre- 
sent action was possible, as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not undertake 
military operations where only one-tenth 
of the marauders were British, notwith- 
standing the fact that the people attacked 
were Allies of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that they were attacked by 
Boers of the Transvaal in defiance of the 
Convention made between the Transvaal 
Government and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I think I am right in saying 
that the despatches did not disclose the 
whole of the telegram, because if hon. 
Members will refer to page 31 of the 
Papers they will see there are two 
despatches from Sir Hercules Robinson 
to the Colonial Secretary, and it will be 
seen that there are two stars with a 
notification that the telegrams to which 
they refer have not been printed. At 
the end of the second despatch, Sir 
Hercules Robinson inquires whether— 

“He was to inform Mankoroane and Mont- 

sioa that, in the sense of his Lordship’s message 
of the 27th ultimo, no action on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government was possible, and they 
had better make the best terms they could with 
their enemies ?”’ 
Now, I should like to know whether 
Sir Hercules Robinson is either mis- 
representing Lord Derby, or whether 
Lord Derby did telegraph to Cape Town 
to tell Montsioa and Mankoroane that 
they were to make the best terms they 
could for themselves? As I see that the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies has left his place, I presume he 
has gone to make that inquiry. After 
Lord Derby had sent that telegram, he 
got a long telegram in reply from Sir 
Hercules Robinson. It is dated the 1st 
of March. On the Ist of March Lord 
Derby is informed that Mankoroane had 
lately visited Sir Henry Barkly, and 
had written a letter— 

‘* Which was forwarded to you on 12th Feb- 
ruary, stating that the whole of his country 
is being appropriated by freebooters, and ask- 
ing for a definite reply as to whether he can 
look for any help from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or must submit to his enemies. I pointed 
out that our obligations are not limited to 
responsibility for the acts of marauding British 
subjects. Shortly before the Transvaal troubles, 
Sir Bartle Frere, as High Commissioner, wrote 
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to Mankoroane assuring him that if he behaved 
loyally to the British Government he might 
rely on receiving every reasonable support. 
This Chief and Montsioa are now on the point 
of being exterminated in consequence of their 
fidelity to the British Government, and because 
of the assistance they gave to British subjects 
in the Transvaal War.” 
I remember over and over again that 
Members of this House, I myself among 
the number, were taken to task by the 
authorities at the Colonial Office for 
reiterating again and again that this 
was a war made upon Montsioa and 
Mankoroane because of their fidelity to 
the British Government in the Trans- 
vaal War. I recollect distinctly, on one 
occasion, that the present Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) 
was extremely severe upon hon. Mem- 
bers for making that statement. In 
another despatch from Sir Hercules 
Robinson, on the same date—the Ist of 
March—The High Commissioner says— 
‘‘TIn continuance of my telegram of to-day, 
I thought it well to explain in a further message 
that, in stating that action was hazardous, [ 
meant that there were the risks of the force 
sustaining a check, and of the freebooters re- 
ceiving support from their friends in the Trans- 
vaal State. But I thought that if the matter 
were taken in hand at once, with a thoroughly 
efficient force, before the difficulties with Mapoch 
were disposed of, these dangers would not be 
realized. If, however, action were delayed till 
after the freebooters had entered upon the oc- 
cupation of their farms, and until the hands of 
their kinsmen in the Transvaal were free, the 
attempt to dispossess them would then probably 
give rise to a struggle which might assume 
large and wide dimensions.”’ 


The High Commissioner observes— 


“T observed that I saw clearly all the serious 
risks entailed by armed intervention, and that 
I, in consequence, hesitated to press such a 
course upon Her Majesty’s Government ; but I 
was anxious that they should have fully before 
them both sides of the case, and realize that, if 
our Native Allies were now abandoned, the 
Convention might as well be dropped. I pointed 
out that no stronger claim for forcible inter- 
vention could well arise under the Convention, 
or one less difficult to deal with, as our nominal 
opponents in this case would be the freebooters, 
and not the Transvaal Government.”’ 


Sir Hercules Robinson adds that— 
“Tf these Chiefs are now abandoned, all the 
others to the West, including Boreki, the Chief 


of the Battoros, would soon share the same 
fate.” 


Therefore, on the Ist of March, Lord 
Derby had in his possession the most 
full information and the most urgent 
representations on the part of the High 
Commissioner. Well, he did not im- 
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mediately answer the telegrams of the 
dr. Gorst 
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High Commissioner, but he waited until 
he got a letter from Mankoroane, which 
was upon its way to this country at that 
time ; and a few days after the telegram 
of the Ist of March, Lord Derby got 
this letter, and it constituted one of the 
materials on which the ultimate decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government is based, 
It is, therefore, well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and it will be 
found at page 16 of the Blue Book. It 
sets out the facts which have over and 
over again been stated in this House, 
and which now, it appears, have received 
the confirmation of the High Commis- 
sioner, as to the loyalty of Mankoroane, 
and as to his conduct in the Transvaal 
War in protecting the English, having 
been the main cause of the war waged 
against that Chief. That letter contains 
the names of leading men and owners 
of property in the Transvaal State, who 
have taken part with the fillibusters; 
and amongst them will be found Adrian 
De La Rey, whom I spoke about just 
now, and other men, whose names 
are also given. He also informs Her 
Majesty’s Government that some of the 
Colonial Boers, who were British sub- 
jects from Griqualand West, were taking 
part in the fillibustering expedition ; and 
he gives the names and addresses of 
several of our own subjects who were in 
arms against us. He also gives an ex- 
tract from The Diamond Fields Advertiser, 
of the 30th of January, containing a 
Proclamation from the so-called Stella- 
land Government, with a list of licences 
and various regulations which people 
who ventured into Mankoroane’s coun- 
try were to pay, showing that a de facto 
Government had been established in that 
territory by these marauders. Still, Lord 
Derby appears to have hesitated, and 
on the 13th of March, the very day on 
which the debate took place in this 
House, he sent a further telegram to 
the High Commissioner at the Cape. 
His Lordship seems to have felt what it 
may be supposed most people felt when 
they heard the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster)— 
namely, that it might be called infamous 
to desert Allies who had been promised 
our support; and he wanted to know 
again, whether it was really true that 
any pledges had been made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to these two Chiefs? 
He sent a telegram asking for that in- 
formation, and he got the information 
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from the High Commissioner, who gave 
him references to the various despatches 
in which the pledges of the Government 
to the Chief Mankoroane were to be 
found, and asked whether a further 
Paper, which was dated 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1880, had been received? That 
despatch will be found referred to in a 
letter from the High Commissioner at 
page 32, in which Sir Hercules Robin- 
son saysS— 

“In reply to your telegraphic despatch of 
yesterday, inquiring whether Sir Bartle Frere’s 
promise to Mankoroane was reported, autho- 
rized previously, or ratified, I have this day 
informed you by telegraph that Sir Bartle 
Frere’s letter of the 14th of September, 1880, 
to the Administrator of Griqualand West, send- 
ing a message to Mankoroane, does not appear 
to have been reported home, or specially autho- 
rized; but in this connection I called your at- 
tention to Sir Henry Barkly’s speech of the 
16th of January, 1877, and Lord Carnarvon’s 
reply of the 20th of February, 1877. I also 
requested reference to Sir Bartle Frere’s de- 
spatch of the 14th of January, 1879, reporting 
Mankoroane’s capture, under pressure from us, 
of Gasibone, Mankoroane’s present enemy, who 
is now employing the freebooters against him.” 


Sir Hercules Robinson promptly replied 
to the telegram from Lord Derby, and I 
should like very much to have seen the 
identical despatch; but I suppose it is 
inconvenient to produce it. (Mr. Evetyn 
Asutzy: Whatdespatch?] Itisa tele- 
gram despatched on March 3rd, and de- 
scribed by Sir Hercules Robinson as a 
telegraphic despatch inquiring whether 
Sir Bartle Frere’s promise to Mankoroane 
was reported, authorized, or ratified. 
Sir Henry Barkly’s despatch of 1877 to 
Lord Carnarvon was one in which he 
expressly asked whether any assurance 
was to be given to Mankoroane, and 
there was a reply to that despatch by 
Lord Carnarvon. Lord Derby further 
referred to another despatch of Sir Bartle 
Frere, and an inquiry was made by the 
High Commissioner whether the text of 
the material part of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
letter of the 14th of September, i880, 
should be sent to Lord Derby. So much 
for the attempt of the Government to 
get out of their obligations. Then, about 
the time the debate came on in this 
House, the Government appear to have 
formed the idea embodied in the Reso- 
lution which has stood on the Papers of 
this House during the whole of the Ses- 
sion, that they should make provision 
for these Chiefs in the Cape Territory ; 
and in the telegram sent out on the 18th 
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of March, asking the High Commissioner 
if that proposal was acceptable to the 
Cape Government, the Cape Colony re- 
plied that they had no means of pro- 
viding either for the Chiefs or their 
Tribes. It was quite evident that Sir 
Hercules Robinson looked for provision 
for the Tribes as well as for the Chiefs, 
and Sir Hercules Robinson pointed out 
that the Cape Government had no power 
to provide land for so large a number of 
persons; and, finally, finding no other 
outlet, this disgraceful Resolution of the 
Government was at last announced in a 
telegram, which was to be communicated 
to these two loyal Chiefs. These are the 
words in which the Resolution of the 
Government was announced— 
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“Tell Mankoroane Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot intervene by force for his protec- 
tion; but will consider, in the event of either 
he or Montsioa being driven out of their coun- 
try, what assistance can be given them.” 


The Government of Great Britain, in 
fact, confesses its impotence to interfere 
by force for the protection of its Allies 
whom it had pledged itself to assist ; 
but if they got worsted, and driven out 
of their country, then this heroic Go- 
vernment would consider what assistance 
could be given to them. Now, I consider 
that a most disgraceful Resolution. It 
was ultimately communicated to these 
Chiefs on the 11th of April. Let me 
now ask the Government to consider 
what has been done in Bechuanaland 
under the Transvaal Convention and 
under the administration of this Officer 
for whom they now ask us to vote a 
salary. They have allowed the Boers of 
the Transvaal State to establish what the 
High Commissioner himself calls ‘‘ two 
robber Republics ;” and there is ample 
information that the officials of the Go- 
vernment have been taking part in these 
operations. There is the evidence of 
Colonel Ferreria, who was sent down as 
a Boundary Commissioner in league with 
the Administrator of Stellaland; and 
there is information that the supplies 
furnished to these marauders came from 
the Transvaal Government. Part of the 
ammunition appears to have belonged to 
the Gatling guns at Potchefstroom. The 
Transvaal Government entered into anen- 
gagement to restore the ammunition and 
guns, and this very ammunition found its 
way into the hands of the marauders, 
and was used against Montsioa. The 
names of persons belonging to the Trans- 
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vaal State were over and over again sup- 
plied to the Transvaal Government, and 
documents sent by Mankoroane were 
submitted by the British Resident to the 
Transvaal Government which contained 
the names of a number of Transvaal offi- 
cials who had been engaged in these 
depredations. Let me give an example. 
At page 69 of the Blue Book there is a 
sworn declaration made by a person 
whose name is, of course, omitted, be- 
cause it would be only to subject the 
writer to the vengeance of the Transvaal 
Government if the name were given. At 
page 69 there is a sworn deelaration, in 
which a distinct account is given of the 
mode in which the ammunition was sup- 
plied to these volunteers, together with 
a list of the Transvaal burghers with 
landed property who were David Mason’s 
‘‘ Volunteers; ”’ and the writer says he 
knows the whole of them personally. 
He gives the names and districts, and 
ae them will be found the name 
oI— 
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“Jacobus De Beer, Commandant of the 
Bloemhof district, joined while holding the 
above appointment, which he still holds. He 
has three substitutes.” 


Which means that he has three other 
persons in his pay. Then we have the 
name of 

“ Piet de la Rey, a Member of the Volksraad, 
and two substitutes.” 

And there were actually persons from 
Pretoria— 

*‘ Hendrick Grobelar, four substitutes; Jaco- 
bus Smit, one substitute; Hendrick Smit; 
Colonel Ferreira, C.M., Special Commissioner 
at present by appointment of the Transvaal 
Government for its South-Western Border, 
nine substitutes.” 

Thus, you have a Commander of one 
of your own Orders, and a Special 
Commissioner by appointment of the 
Transvaal Government, whose name is 
included in this sworn declaration as 
having been engaged with nine substi- 
tutes against the Native Tribes under 
our protection. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment, no doubt, deny these charges. 
Ultimately, after a considerable lapse 
of time, the British Resident called the 
attention of the Transvaal Government 
to the matter, and asked them to remove 
Colonel Ferreira. The Transvaal Go- 


vernment did not venture to deny the 
particulars of the accusations made to 
them ; but they expressed extreme 
astonishment at what they heard, and 


Mr. Gorst 
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proposed to make further inquiries, 
Finally, when all these things have 
been going on for a considerable time, 
Her Majesty’s Government yield to the 
suggestion of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment that the only course in the present 
state of things is to let them have their 
own way, and allow them to annex these 
territories to the Transvaal, because the 
matter is almost beyond the control of 
the Government now. The Transvaal 
Government have never ceased to write 
letters to the Resident asking for the 
annexation of these territories; and on 
the Ist of May they finally ask the 
Resident to cablegram to the Home 
Government their desire to have them. 
The Resident declined to incur the ex- 
pense of a cablegram, thinking that 
would not do at all in a matter of this 
kind; but, although he does not like to 
incur the expense of a cablegram, Mr. 
Hudson says— 

“ Have long representations from the Trans. 
vaal Government urging again sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government to their direct interven- 
tion at once beyond the South-Western Bor- 
ders; they also urge me to send their repre- 
sentations by cablegram to England. Have 
replied that I did not feel at liberty to incur 
such great expense, and think it less necessary, 
in view of late announcement by Lord Derby, 
as telegraphed, that Her Majesty’s Government 
is prepared to consider subject of modification 
of Convention. That I would, however, in- 
quire by wire whether your Excellency has 
yet received any intimation of the nature of 
any proposed modification, especially in regard 
to the South-Western Border.’ 


The statement made by the Resident 
almost amounted to a promise that the 
application of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment should be favourably considered. 
When that came to the knowledge of 
Lord Derby, Lord Derby wrote to ap- 
prove of his action; so that Mr. Hud- 
son, having virtually promised that the 
Boundaries of the Transvaal State should 
be extended over Bechuanaland, Lord 
Derby approved of it, although he re- 
fused subsequently to ratify that pro- 
mise. I think that I have now made 
out my case, and that I have said 
enough to prove that this Office of 
Resident, and the expenses of the Office, 
are absolutely useless for the protection 
of British subjects, or for the protection 
of the Natives outside the Transvaal 
State, whom we are bound to protect. 
It does seem to me, that when the 
honour and credit of the country are 
involved in such a matter, it is something 
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like bathos to say the question is one 
of mere finance; and I confess that I 
should not like to make a Motion for 
the reduction of the Vote by so paltry 
a sum as this officer’s salary, if, un- 
fortunately, the Government had not 
acted in such a manner as to prevent me 
from taking any other course. But, as 
the action of the Government has pre- 
vented the sense of the House from 
being taken in any other way upon 
this Transvaal Convention, I invite the 
Members of the Committee to follow 
me into the Lobby for the purpose 
of protesting against so useless and so 
ignominious an Office as that of British 
Resident in the Transvaal State. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £7,105 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £3,808), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884, for 
certain Charges connected with the Orange 
River Territory, the Transvaal, Zululand, and 
the Island of St. Helena.” —(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The state- 
ment which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber has made is so clear, that it will not 
be my duty to detain the Committee 
long. Ido not see how we can avoid 
this discussion, although, no doubt, it 
would have been more convenient if we 
could have had a debate on a definite 
subject. It was absolutely necessary 
that the House should have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion, and 
that we should know the present opi- 
nion of the Government before Parlia- 
ment separates, especially in view of 
the fact that a deputation is coming 
from the Transvaal Government, at the 
invitation of Her Majesty’s Government, 
asking the Government to reconsider the 
Convention, or to make inquiry into its 
working. These are the terms used in 
the telegram which has been given 
to us. Probably any attempt that is 
made to settle the question must be 
made before Parliament meets again. 
Now, Iam unable to vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham, and I do not know whe- 
ther he intends to go to a Division upon 
it. The reason I cannot vote for it is 
that, although I think it is most abun- 
dantly proved that the Resident is not 
of much use in the present circum- 
stances, nevertheless, the Convention 
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was established by the Government as 
the sole mode in which they thought 
the interests of the Natives could be 
protected, and our obligations to them 
fulfilled ; and I am not disposed to sup- 
port the cancelling of it without know- 
ing what is to be put in its place. What 
I wish to do—and I hope to speak with 
as much moderation as it is possible for 
me to speak with when I feel so 
strongly in the matter—what I wish 
to do is to press most earnestly on the 
Government, and especially on my right 
hon. Friend, that the cancelling of this 
Convention will not cancel our obliga- 
tions to the Natives, either in the Trans- 
vaal or out of it. I have just one word 
to say with regard to the Natives of the 
Transvaal. After the facts which have 
been given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham, I need not dwell 
upon that matter at any length; but I 
must make allusion to one remark of 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, who has called 
Mapoch and other Chiefs, ‘ Native 
rebels.” Upon the most purely technical 
definition of the term ‘‘rebel,’’? perhaps 
this man Mapoch may be called a rebel ; 
but it seems to me to be a straining of 
the term beyond anything that is neces- 
sary. What is the position of this man? 
He has never paid taxes to the British 
Government. He has never accepted 
our Sovereignty, and he has never been 
conquered by the Transvaal until now. 
He has never accepted the Transvaal 
form of government or rule. He is 
willing to accept our rule; but he has 
never accepted the Transvaal rule, and 
I think that he has declared himself un- 
willing to accept their rule. I did not 
expect to find that the Cape Government 
lent the cannon at the instigation ‘of 
our Representative in the Transvaal; I 
think certainly that that was a matter 
in which the Resident ought not to have 
engaged; but it appears that he did so, 
and I have reason to believe that the 
Cape Government had no hesitation 
about lending the cannon, because they 
supposed that the request of our Resi- 
dent was approved by the Government 
at home. However, thanks to the can- 
non and the dynamite, the Chief is now 
conquered ; and, perhaps, if he attempts 
any forcible resistance hereafter, he may 
be called a rebel. But I think, whether 
the Convention be cancelled or not, it is 
our bounden duty to see what becomes 
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of that man and his people, and to find 
out how far it is or is not true that this 
Tribe is being broken up—which means 
that the people are driven from their 
land without their cattle; that they are 
not merely beaten in battle, but that 
their means of subsistence is taken away 
from them. We should find out the 
truth of this matter, and ascertain whe- 
ther there is any chance of their pre- 
servation in the future. With regard to 
the Bechuana Tribes, perhaps the Com- 
mittee will recollect the position in 
which this matter was left when the 
question was debated in April last. I 
think it was admitted on that occasion 
that the Tribes were despoiled; that 
they were unjustly deprived—in other 
words, robbed—of their means of sub- 
sistence. There was some question as 
to how far the Transvaal Government 
were responsible at the time; but I do 
not wish to deal with that, because our 
business is with the present and the 
future of this people, and, having re- 
gard to the honour of England, on 
looking back, I think the less said the 
better. I cannot help remarking that 
Sir Hercules Robinson remains of the 
same opinion which he held last year, 
that the Transvaal Government connived 
at these freebooting raids. He says, in 
his despatch of May 26th, which will 
be found on page 71 of the Blue Book— 
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“T think the time has now arrived when a 
decision, whether the Convention is to be in- 
sisted on or abandoned, can be no longer de- 
layed; and the policy which may be decided 
upon in this respect will govern the reply to be 
given to the application which the Transvaal 
Government have again advanced to be allowed 
to annex to the State the territory which has 
been so unjustly seized upon by the freebooters, 
whose proceedings the ‘l'ransvaal Government 
have throughout connived at.” 


Notwithstanding the differenceof opinion 
which existed as to how far we were 
bound to those Tribes, there was an 
agreement ; and I think it was admitted 
by all the Members of the Government 
who spoke on the occasion I have re- 
ferred to, that some obligation rested 
upon us with regard to them. Although 
the line of protection was considered to 
be too costly, I think there is proof that 
the cost was over-estimated. The plan 
of the Government was, as stated by 
Lord Derby in “‘ another place,” to com- 
— the Chiefs in some measure by 
and or money. The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies spoke of small 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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pensions to the Chiefs. I venture to 
doubt whether the plan of compensation 
will succeed, because either that com. 
pensation must be given to the Tribes 
as well as to the Chiefs, in which case a 
large amount of land would have to be 
found, and in order to get a sufficient 
area of unpeopled land we should have 
to search throughout the whole of the 
Cape Colony ; or, if the people were not 
to be put in a better position as well as 
the Chiefs, then I say we should not be 
fulfilling our obligation to them. I 
must refer the Committee, for one 
moment, to the despatch of Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, of March 19th, 1883, 
in which he encloses a copy of the 
Minute which he had addressed to the 
Cape Ministers on this subject ; and it is 
worthy of remark that in this despatch 
Sir Hercules Robinson evidently sup- 
poses that the people were to be located 
on British territory as well as the Chiefs, 
He says, alluding to a copy of a tele- 
gram received from the Secretary of 
State— 


“The Governor transmits, herewith, for the 
consideration of Ministers, a copy of a telegram 
which he has received from the Secretary of 
State, stating that Her Majesty’s Governnment, 
admitting that the Chiefs Montsioa and Man- 
koroane have special claims through former ser- 
vices and promises, are willing to give them and 
others moderate allowances, if, when driven out 
of their country, they can be located in British 
territory. The Governor will be glad to learn 
from Ministers whether there is any available 
land within the limits of this Colony on which 
these unfortunate Chiefs and their people can 
be located.” 


There is a reply from the Cape Ministers 
to Sir Hercules Robinson, which says— 


‘In acknowledging His Excellency the Go- 
vernor’s Minute of the 14th instant, covering a 
copy of a telegram from the right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, inquiring 
whether the Chiefs Mankoroane and Montsioa 
can be located on British territory, Ministers 
have the honour to point out that the public 
lands of the Colony cannot, save with the assent 
of Parliament, be alienated in any other way 
than that prescribed by the Land Laws. Even 
iz there were no other obstacles Ministers do not 
think that a suitable tract of country, within 
the Colony, could be found for the purpose sug- 
gested in His Excellency’s Minute, and the 
pressing nature of the responsibilities in con- 
nection with Native affairs, for which the 
Colony is already liable, precludes them from 
entertaining any project, the effect of which 
would be to increase such responsibilities.” 


From this, it is clear that Sir Hercules 


Robinson thought the people were in- 
cluded. The despatch came to hand on 
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the 13th of April last, and, from the 
speech made on the occasion to which I 
am referring, by the President of the 
Board of Trade, it makes me think that 
it could not have been read by him, be- 
cause he expressed his opinion that it 
was quite impossible to do anything for 
the people. He said we were bound to 
do all we reasonably could to compensate 
the Chiefs, either in land or money, but 
not the Tribes at large. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave reasons in support of 
the view which he held; one was that 
we had given no pledge to the people, 


’ and the other was that the people would 


not be any the worse off by coming 
under the rule of the Boers. Sir, I 
believe that to be an absolute miscon- 
ception. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the matter as if it were merely 
a change of masters, in the same way 
as the government of a European State 
might be transferred from one great 
Power to another. But I think my 
right hon. Friend will find, if he in- 
quires of any person practically con- 
nected with affairs at the Cape, that it 
is not merely a question of handing 
over the allegiance of the Bechuanas, 
in the sense I have described, but that 
it is a question of their means of living 
after their farms have been taken from 
them. It has been pointed out that one 
Chief complained that 70 per cent of 
his pasture land and 95 per cent of his 
plough land had been taken from him, 
and that 1,800 farms were distributed 
by lot amongst the freebooters. There- 
fore, I say that the Government has to 
deal with the obligation we are under, 
not merely to the Chiefs, but to the en- 
tire people, who depended upon what 
we might do for their means of future 
subsistence. However, I believe an 
offer was made to the people; we have 
not the full particulars of it, but I 
imagine it was made in that telegram to 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham has alluded, in which the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies gave instructions that Man- 
koroane was to be told that we could 
not intervene for his protection, and 
asked what assistance could be given. 
Well, I suppose that was an offer of 
compensation ; and I ask the Committee 
to listen to Mankoroane’s reply, which, 
I think, does that savage credit. It 
will be found on page 68. Mankoroane 
says— 


{ Aveusr 6, 1883} 
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‘“‘T have had the honour to receive the mes- 
sage sent to me through Captain Stewart, Civil 
Commissioner of Barkly, by Her Majesty’s 
Government, but beg to point out to your Ex- 
cellency that, if Her Majesty’s Government 
delays its assistance until such time as Montsioa 
and I are driven out of our countries, our people 
will by that time have been almost extermi- 
nated, and the survivors enslaved by the Boers, 
for we are determined not to desert our sub- 
jects, and to defend our just rights against Boer 
rapacity to the last.” 

That is just the answerI should have 
expected from what I learned from well- 
informed men, travellers and mission- 
aries, who told me that the Chiefs would 
scout the idea of compensation, and of 
being located away from their own 
country. That was the plan of compen- 
sation suggested when the matter was 
last debated in this House; and I think 
it must be admitted that it has failed, 
because there is no land available for 
the people, and the Chiefs themselves 
will not desert their subjects. But there 
was another plan suggested, and that 
was combination amongst the Chiefs. It 
was a very difficult thing to suggest, 
because, no doubt, there would be a 
considerable outery, if the combination 
took place, that the Home Government, 
or, at any rate, the Cape Government, 
ought to assist the Europeans against 
the Natives. The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies asked whether, if 
these Chiefs were united, anyone would 
suppose that the Boers, armed as they 
were, would be able to carry out their 
freebooting invasions? It appears by 
the Blue Book that there has been an 
attempt at combination. I observe that 
a Mr. Bethell, who seems to be a 
man of considerable ability and energy, 
has been trying to get the Chiefs to 
unite. I mention that fact, because I 
trust that if they do combine, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion I have referred 
to, the Government will not prevent 
their having a chance of success, al- 
though certainly what we read in the 
Blue Book shows that we are doing all 
we can to prevent it. Mr. Bethell, in 
one of his letters, said they wanted am- 
munition, and he earnestly asked that it 
might be forwarded. I have no doubt 
that the reply will be that the rules of 
the Cape Government cannot be broken, 
and that the ammunition cannot be sent. 
We must not, on the one hand, call upon 
the Natives to combine, and then com- 
plain of them, or sneer at them, if they 
do not succeed under such circumstances 
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as these. It will, however, be a very 
difficult matter to effect, and I think it 
would be much better if the Government 
themselves would take it in hand, be- 
cause it cannot be denied that there is 
some force in what Sir Hercules Robin- 
son says—namely, that— 

“Tf itis necessary on grounds of public policy 
to insist upon the Natives on their borders being 
kept without arms, it is at the same time the 
bounden duty of a civilized Government to pre- 
vent, if necessary, by force their own armed 
citizens taking advantage of the defenceless 
condition of the Natives to despoil them of their 
lands.”’ 

But why do I trouble the Committee 
with these accounts? After all, there 
are only between 25,000, and 30,000 of 
these people; and it may be asked why 
we should take so much notice of them ? 
But, besides other considerations, the 
question of humanity is involved in this 
matter ; and if hon. Members doubt that 
I will refer them to page 29 of Mr. 
Campbell Johnston’sReport, where‘they 
will find that in one struggle which took 
place women were shot down, and that 
for hours together there was firing at 
the people, and that those who finally 
surrendered were shot, whether armed 
or unarmed. It may be asked, what 
have we to do with this among the 
many cruel things that are done in the 
world? I think my hon. Friend alluded 
to this struggle as a hopeless tribal war ; 
but I must confirm what has been stated 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), that we are spe- 
cially bound to help these people, be- 
cause they are Allies who have helped 
us in the hour of need. When we were 
hard pressed, when, in fact, we were 
beaten, we called upon them to protect 
our refugees at great cost to themselves, 
and they did it. We have abundant 
confirmation of that statement in the 
despatch referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and I am surprised 
that, if the Government knew what had 
taken place, we did not hear more about 
it at the time. In one despatch Sir 
Hercules Robinson gave proof of the 
assistance afforded us by Mankoroane, 
where he said that to aid us this Chief, 
at the pressure of the British Govern- 
ment, had arrested another Chief whom 
the Boers had made use of. The real 
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question is, what are we to do with 
regard to this Tribe? The Convention 
has to be reconsidered ; and my object 
in bringing this sad story before the 


Ur. W. E. Forster 
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Committee and the Government is not 
for the purpose of finding fault with 
what the Government have done, but to 
remind them of what I believe to be 
their duty in the future. They have to 
reconsider this Convention, but they 
must not forget their obligations; and 
let me remark that, in considering those 
obligations, I hope they will not over- 
estimate the cost of fulfilling them. I 
think there is abundant proof that the 
cost has been exaggerated. From all 
the information I could get, I came to 
the conclusion at the time that it would 
not be a very costly business either in 
men or money. It was suggested that 
the minimum force necessary would be 
2,000 men; an occupation of years was 
spoken of, and millions of money were 
hinted at as the probable expense. But 
Sir Hercules Robinson says that 500 
mounted police would be sufficient toclear 
the country, that if 100 police remained 
there for 12 months matters would have 
settled down, and that the cost would 
not be above £100,000. The Govern- 
ment had, of course, a perfect right to 
look at the cost of this undertaking; but 
I am surprised at one thing—namely, 
that on the page before that which con- 
tains Lord Derby’s reply acknowledging 
the estimate of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
there is a copy of a letter from the noble 
Lord to the Aborigines’ Protection So- 
ciety, which says— 

“T am directed by the Earl of Derby to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
16th instant, enclosing copies of letters ad- 
dressed to the Rev. John Mackenzie from the 
Chief Mankoroane and from a Native teacher 
at Taungs. These letters had been already 
brought under Lord Derby’s notice by Mr. 
Mackenzie, and have received his Lordship’s 
careful consideration. There appears to be no 
reason for hoping that any substantial relief 
could be given to Mankoroane and other Natives 
in this country except by military operations on 
a considerable scale, followed by the permanent 
occupation and protection of the territory.” 
The Government may be right, and Sir 
Hercules Robinson may be wrong ; but 
if, as the Under Secretary says, he is 
wrong, it is a most extraordinary thing 
that he should be retained as Governor 
of the Cape Colony. There is no doubt 
whatever that the delay which has taken 
place has made the matter much worse 
and more difficult of settlement in this 
way—that the freebooting may be said 
to have reached its second stage. The 
first party of freebooters who drove the 
people away might have been easily 
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disposed of ; but they have sold their 
stolen goods, and they have let in an- 
other class of people who have some sort 
of right to the soil, having paid money 
for it to these robbers. Notwithstanding 
this increased difficulty, I think we 
should still see whether we cannot fulfil 
our duty, and whether, in the interests 
of the people and on the principle of 
economy, it would not be right and 
much easier to do so at once. I will not 
trouble the Committee with any more 
general remarks ; but I think what has 
taken place is a lesson to us that no 
policy can succeed at the Cape which is 
not firm and consistent, and that we 
must make up our minds either to leave 
the country or, if we remain there, to 
fulfil our duties. I do not believe for 
one moment that public opinion in 
England, or that the interest of England, 
will admit of our leaving the Cape, al- 
though I believe there are some Gentle- 
men who advocate even that course. 
This thing is positively certain—that we 
cannot get that country governed with- 
out governing it, and we shall have to 
choose first or last—and it would be 
much better first than last, and much 
less costly—we shall have to choose be- 
tween leaving matters as they were, and 
leaving the country. Above all, we 
must not leave the Native question in 
the hope that it will settle itself. It 
will not settle itself, and we shall be 
driven to the conclusion either to allow 
the English name to be stained by one 
act after another, of which we could 
hardly bear to hear, or to assert our 
supremacy. I am perfectly well aware 
of the difficulties of the position. They 
are very great—I do not want to enter 
into the past—but they must be met ; and 
Ido not know that I can do better than 
conclude my remarks by referring my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) to 
the remarks he made two years ago. 
That was a time when these South 
African affairs were in a state of great 
crisis. We had defeated the Boers—I 
mean the Boers had defeated us, al- 
though we had a large force with which 
we might have defeated them. I will 
not go into that question now. I never 
was one of those who thought it better 
to carry on war merely to re-assert our 
prestige ; but I did suppose that, if we 
gave the Boers to understand that we 
would not carry on war for that purpose. 
yet we should, at the same time, make 
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them understand that there were matters 
of injustice and wrong which we would 
not allow them to do. That was, to my 
great comfort, the notion of the Govern- 
ment, and, above all, of my right hon. 
Friend. I will conclnde by reading his 
words, because I do not know anything 
with which I more thoroughly agree, 
and I do not think the time is past when 
they may be carried into practice. 
These remarks were made at a large 
meeting in Leeds— 

‘*You may now perhaps better understand 
that what we attempted was to do equal justice, 
and in attempting to grant that justice to the 
Dutch population which we thought our Prede- 
cessors withheld, we never for a moment forgot 
what was due to other considerations—to the 
rights of the Native Tribes and the general 
peace of South Africa ; and those men are mis- 
taken, if such there be, who judge that our 
liberal concessions were the result of weakness 
or timidity, and who think that because we 
granted much, it was only to encourage them to 
ask for more. I know not what is to happen— 
I hope the Convention is shortly to be ratified— 
but this I can tell you. We have not been 
afraid of reproach at home, as we have not been 
afraid of calumny in the Colonies, on account 
of indulgences which it was said we extended 
to the Boers of the Transvaal ; and’’— 
these are the words to which I desire 
especially to remind my right hon. 
Friend— 

“So in what may yet remain to be done we 
shall recollect and faithfully maintain the in- 
terests of the numerous and extended Native 
populations ; but we shall not be the less faith- 
ful to the dignity of this great Empire in the 
conduct of all our proceedings.” 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I regret 
that a speech like this, which would be 
far more profitably dealt with on large 
grounds, taking in a particular view of 
our obligations and our power, should 
have been applied to following the de- 
tailed criticism of isolated passages from 
a Blue Book. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), as I 
understand, moves the reduction of the 
Vote on the ground that the British 
Resident in the Transvaal has been use- 
less. I deny that the Resident has 
been useless. He certainly has not 
been useless to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, for if that position had not been 
filled they would not have had the ma- 
terials for the attacks they had freely 
made on the policy of the Government ; 
but because the British Resident has not 
been able to do all that he might do, it 
does not follow that the presence of a 
British Resident is useless. The hon, 
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and learned Member for Chatham actu- 
ally comes seriously here and begins his 
speech by saying that the presence of 
the British Resident is useless because 
a murder has been committed in the 
Transvaal. In the first place, the mur- 
der was not committed in the Trans- 
vaal. It was committed outside the 
Transvaal. Mr. Johnston stated that he 
did not know whether the spot where 
the corpses were found was in the Trans- 
vaal or not, but it was not very far 
from the Border. But the story is a 
very short one. M‘Gilvray and his com- 
panion had evidently gone up and 
joined the freebooters. One of the rules 
of the freebooters’ laager is that when a 
man has joined them he is not to leave 
them until the campaign is over. M‘Gil- 
vray got tired of this and escaped; but 
he was caught, and irons were put round 
his neck, and his body was found with 
the irons round him. Whether M‘Gil- 
vray was shot in pursuit, or died of 
starvation, is not proved; and Lord 
Granville’s statement that there is no 
evidence of his having been murdered 
is perfectly consistent with the facts that 
are known. There is no evidence upon 
which you can convict anyone of the 
murder of M‘Gilvray. 

Mr. GORST: The hon. Member says 
it was outside the territory ; but he does 
not know whether it was. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The state- 
ment does not say it is in the territory. 
It is not proved to have been outside the 
territory ; but the laager, of course, was 
outside the territory, and M‘Gilvray was 
escaping from the laager, and, whether 
it was inside or outside the territory, it 
was not within the jurisdiction of the 
Transvaal. But the next case he quotes 
is that of Captain Wells. Does the hon. 
and learned Member mean that every 
act of violence committed in the Trans- 
vaal shows the inutility of the Resident? 
So far as I make out the story there was 
a man named Honey, who had been 
arrested by these freebooters. It ap- 
pears to me that Wells was one of the 
men who followed them in order to 
rescue Honey from their custody, and 
they turned round and repelled Wells’s 
party by firing shots at them. I may 
tell the hon. and learned Member that 
the Resident remonstrated with the 
Transvaal Government on the conduct 
of this man—Adrian De La Ray—and 
asked them to repress him; and, al- 
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though I cannot state it officially, I 
have seen it stated in the papers which 
have recently arrived from that dis. 
trict, that this man has been tried 
in consequence of the remonstrances 
of the British Resident, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for the 
assault on Wells. So far for those 
two cases. The only case made out for 
a want of efficiency on the part of the 
British Resident is the attack on these 
men. I recall to the Committee the fact 
that the letter which the hon. and 
learned Member quoted, and because of 
which we forwarded our inquiry, was 
a letter which stated distinctly, in the 
words of the informant, that this was an 
attack made on a body of Boers by cer- 
tain Natives in a camp. Shots were 
fired, and some women and children 
were smoked and burnt. I do not know 
why the hon. and learned Member 
drags in the question of the guns sup- 
plied by the Cape Government to the 
Transvaal. With regard to Mapoch, no 
doubt at one time he was nominally a 
British subject, but he was not a very 
peaceful subject. He was called upon 
to pay the hut tax, but he refused; and 
when our Resident went to arrange the 
location of the Tribes he absolutely re- 
fused to allow him to carry out that 
work, or to approach his stronghold. 
He had, in the meanwhile, taken under 
his care the murderer of M‘Gilvray, and, 
having refused to allow us to go near 
his stronghold, he then defied the Trans- 
vaal Government altogether. Is the 
Transvaal Government to have no juris- 
diction over anybody at all? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: What I 
stated was that he was merely called a 
Transvaal subject because he was within 
the map which they chose to draw up. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am glad 
to be able to tell my right hon. Friend 
that, in consequence of what he asked 
me the other night, we telegraphed out 
to the Transvaal Government asking the 
British Resident to report as to what 
steps were being taken, or were contem- 
plated, with respect to Mapoch and 
other Natives, and whether anything was 
concluded with regard to slavery? The 
reply we have received is as follows :— 

“ Hudson reports the following proceedings 
are contemplated by Transvaal Government re- 
garding Mapoch’s and other tribes: first, gene- 
ral principle of dispersing tribes; secondly, 
detention for three years, but families not 
separated; conditions similar to those adopted 
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by the British Government in the case of Man- 
karoane.” 

That was under the late Government, 
and we have always maintained that it 
was not slavery. The Boer Govern- 
ment, following our example, are, ac- 
cording to this telegram, about to adopt 
the conditions which we adopted. I 
should like to refer the Committee to 
the Blue Book, where hon. Members 
will find the whole Correspondence and 
the conditions with regard to Manko- 
roane’s Tribe. Further than that, we 
have received a despatch to-day from 
the Cape, in which it is stated that the 
Government have sent down a repre- 
sentative to watch the proceedings 
against the prisoners. I commend the 
following to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who says the British Resident is of 
no use :— 

* “Thave used my influence, I believe sucess- 
fully, with the Transvaal Government to have 
the trial connected with war with Mapoch held 
before the High Court at Pretoria, instead of 
before the Council of War.” 


so that this Resident, who is no use, 
has obtained this much. [Mr. Gorsr: 
Has he succeeded ?] He says—‘‘I be- 
lieve successfully.”” I venture to say 
that the indictment brought against the 
Transvaal Government is destroyed by 
charging them with things that cannot 
be brought against them. ~I venture to 
say there has been nothing in the war 
against Mapoch with which you could 
charge them which would be contrary 
to the usages-of civilized war. Our 
Representative states that there has 
been no destruction of women and chil- 
dren, and nothing half so bad; and 
here you have the Transvaal Govern- 
ment spontaneously sending down, with- 
out pressure from the British Resident, 
an advocate to watch the trial; and, at 
the request of the British Resident, 
taking away the trial from the Council 
of War, and transferring it to a civil 
tribunal.. Of course, there is no duty 
upon them to watch Mapoch’s trial; 
but my right hon. Friend must be aware 
that there are difficulties connected with 
the disposal of these Tribes, when it be- 
comes necessary that they should not be 
allowed to remain in their strongholds. 
They must live somewhere; but the 
difficulties are so great that it has been 
found absolutely necessary, in order to 
provide for these people, to give them a 
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wages and term of service. The whole 
thing turns on the condition of the in- 
dentures; and we must not be in a hurry 
to say that the Transvaal Government 
have violated the Pretoria Convention, 
or the Sand River Convention, merely 
because they ostentsibly say what they 
have always said. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham refers to the tele- 
gram on page 31. He made a great 
point of there being inconsistency here, 
and asked whether Lord Derby had said 
that these Chiefs had better make the 
best terms they could with their enemy ? 
I must take the Committee back for a 
moment to the 16th page; and, with all 
respect to the hon. and learned Member, 
I must confess that I can hardly find 
words to describe the inaccuracy with 
which he read the telegram. It is a 
curious fact that the two Boer gentle- 
men whom the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham has specially selected 
for attack are the very men who were 
known as the last of the loyal Boers 
during the Transvaal War. But I do 
not understand what argument the hon. 
and learned Gentleman founded upon 
that part of his statement. The next 
thing I have to turn to is the reference 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
that long list at the end of the last Blue 
Book of the officials of the Transvaal, 
alleged to have been engaged in abet- 
ting the freebooters. Ths hon. and 
learned Member says that their conni- 
vance is quite clear, and that, neverthe- 
less, nothing has been done in the mat- 
ter. Now, I do not blame him for 
bringing forward this subject; but I 
may point out that since this Blue Book 
has been on the Table of the House we 
have received from the Transvaal Go- 
vernment a statement of the result of the 
inquiry made into these charges at the 
requestofthe British Resident. Theysend 
us very voluminous affidavits, contradict- 
ing almost every one of the charges made 
against the Government of the Trans- 
vaal—affidavits on the face of them 
deserving of as much credit as the 
statement we have in this Blue Book. 
Those Papers will be laid upon the 
Table of the House as soon as possible. 
At this point I will refer very briefly 
to what the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Forster) said with reference to the non- 
supply of ammunition to the Natives. 
It must be clear to him that great diffi- 
culties stand in the way of supplying 
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them. It is part of the policy of all the 
States in South Africa not to supply 
ammunition to the Natives; and, that 
being so, I do not see that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could do in this 
matter more than they have done. In 
such a case as this we could not coerce 
the Cape Government, who have full 
power to adopt what course they choose. 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham was very indignant over a despatch 
of Lord Derby, and said it was most 
degrading that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies should ask to be in- 
formed whether it would be possible to 
prevent the continuance of supplies to 
the Boers, and whether representations 
from Her Majesty’s Government upon 
the subject would be favourably re- 
ceived. Sir, I cannot conceive what 
constitutes a self-governing Colony in 
the mind of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; but of this I am sure, that if 
we had written despatches ordering the 
Cape Government to do this or that, we 
should have soon heard from them that 
we were out - stepping our position. 
Therefore, putting the circumstance 
together, the charge of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is entirely unfounded. 
I say that the document in question is 
not a degrading despatch, but such a 
despatch as any prudent Secretary of 
State would write who knows how im- 
portant it is not to arouse the suscepti- 
bilities of a free people. But I will ask 
the attention of the Committee to the 
despatch of Mr. Bethell to the High 
Commissioner, on page 99 of the Blue 
Book, which is as follows :— 

‘* My permit for Montsioa’s country the only 
one refused. Traders from all other Chiefs 
received permits. This will so increase rising 
distrust among Bechuanas of good intentions of 
Government, that disturbances will be accele- 
rated with freebooters, and feeling will fbe 
embittered against Colonial Government, who 
the Natives have already fancied are opposed 
to their interests. This has been always op- 
posed by Englishmen living among them, 
especially since despatch of Earl Kimberley in 
last year, on subject of ammunition for pro- 
tection against freebooters. Montsioa’s son 
— surprise that their Tribe only are 
refused permits, as they and Batlapins are at- 
tacked by Boers solely for protecting English 
subjects. I, as Baralong Agent, concur, and 
protest to Imperial Government against such 
action, more as expression of Colonial feeling 
than as of importance as regards ammunition, 
as that is to be procured at a price from West 
Coast and Portuguese settlements.” 


It is to the concluding paragraph of this 
Ur. Evelyn Ashley 


{CUMMONS} 
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despatch, which treats the supply of 
ammunition as merely a matter of price, 
that I ask the particular attention of the 
Committee. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster) has 
referred to a statement made by me on 
a former occasion to the effect that if 
these Natives only co-operated and 
joined together, they would hold their 
own against the freebooters. Sir, I am 
happy to say, that recent occurrences 
are a guarantee of the truth of that 
remark ; and when the right hon. Gen. 
tleman says that we ought to intervene 
and put our police into the territory 
of the Bechuanas, I cannot help think- 
ing how much more mischief would have 
been done, and in how much worse a 
position those people would have been, 
if we had listened to the proposal that 
was pressed upon us. The position of 
affairs now is that the freebooters are 
hemmed in by the Native forces, that 
the Chief is advancing against them at 
the head of 2,000 men, and that a Pe- 
tition for annexation by the Cape Colony 
has been signed without opposition in 
the Republic of Stellaland. The tele- 
gram conveying that information ar- 
rived at Cape Town on the 13th of 
July, and only reached the Colonial 
Office to-day ; the delay which has oc- 
curred in its transmission I regret I am 
unable to explain. In arriving at their 
conclusion upon this matter the question 
of cost was regarded by Her Majesty’s 
Government as of minor importance, 
and was really not taken into conside- 
ration. The consideration which in- 
fluenced Her Majesty’s Government was 
that by intervening they would be as- 
suming a responsibility which would 
lead to further difficulty. With regard 
to the estimate of £100,000, I would 
point out that it was based upon the 
assumption that we should enter the 
territory of the Bechuanas and leave it 
immediately the freebooters were dis- 
placed; but our view of the case was 
that directly we retired we should have 
to face the same state of things over 
again. I will conclude by saying that, 
after all that has occurred, I deny that 
a British Resident is useless at Pretoria; 
and, further, I maintain that a Resident 
or arepresentative of Her Majesty—by 
whatever appellation he is described— 
is necessary for us ; and if we are to call 
upon the Transvaal Government to dis- 
charge their obligations, we must have 
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someone at Pretoria to inform us of 
what is going on. In view of the fact 
that three Representatives of the Trans- 
yaal Government are coming over here 
at the end of October, it cannot be said 
that the re-opening of the question of 
the Convention has proceeded from Her 
Majesty’s Government. It has pro- 
ceeded from the Transvaal Govern- 
ment; and it is only bare justice to 
say that from the beginning the Go- 
yernment of the Transvaal have ex- 
pressed their desire to wait until they 
had some experience of the Convention, 
and then approach Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, if necessary, and ask them to 
reconsider the position. Mr. Kruger, the 
President of the Republic; Dr. Toit, the 
Minister of Education; and General 
Schmidt, are the three Representatives 
to whom I have alluded. I have no 
right to speak with authority as to the 
view which Her Majesty’s Government 
will take when the wishes of the Trans- 
vaal Government are laid before them ; 
but I am warranted in saying that the 
condition of the Natives of the Trans- 
vaal will not be forgotten by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at that time. I deny 
entirely that the Natives in the Trans- 
vaal have not gained greatly by the 
Pretoria Convention ; and F would point 
out to the Committee that every case of 
cruelty that has been attributed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to the 
Boers, has occurred outside their terri- 
tory. With regard to slavery, I am 
quite sure the Transvaal Government 
do not wish it to be restored in their 
country. I believe them to be perfectly 
honest in their declarations upon this 
subject made through their President 
when he was over here some time ago. 
The question was then dealt with very 
completely by President Kruger, who 
pointed out that, although, undoubtedly, 
some years ago there had been slavery 
in the Transvaal, it was dying out. But 
however that may be, however loose and 
ineffective may be the Transvaal Go- 
vernment, and notwithstanding the 
abuses which may be found to exist 
under it, I am certain that the Natives 
in the Transvaal have gained, and will 
continue to gain, by the existence of the 
Convention of Pretoria. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had taken his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham warmly 





to task for what he had styled his inac- 
curacy in quoting the Blue Books. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) did not think 
he ever heard Blue Books more fairly 
analyzed than those had been by his hon. 
and learned Friend; and if the Under Se- 
cretary of State had considered the num- 
ber of efforts they had made to obtain a 
fair discussion of the whole question at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and how those efforts had been thwarted, 
he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) believed 
the hon. Gentleman would not have 
commented so severely on the course 
taken by his hon. and learned Friend in 
raising this question that night. The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies referred, in the course of his reply, 
to those murders with the account of 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham commenced his speech. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was surprised 
when he heard him speak of the Resi- 
dent as having completely done his 
duty, when he found that the latest in- 
telligence which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment possessed with regard to those 
murders was contained in a newspaper 
telegram. He could not think that the 
hon. Gentleman fairly dealt with the 
position of Mapoch. No doubt, that 
Chief and his Tribe were included within 
the limits of the Transvaal, and were 
technically subjects of the Transvaal 
Government; but whose fault was that ? 
It was the fault of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Commissioners they 
sent out to South Africa, who placed 
thisChieftain and his Tribe and hundreds 
of thousands of other Natives under the 
authority of the Transvaal Government, 
notwithstanding that they strongly 
stated their dislike and hatred to the 
Boers and their government. He was 
surprised to hear the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies say that the 
action of the Transvaal Government 
with reference to Mapoch had been 
justified, because, in his opinion, Mapoch 
had never paid taxes to Her Majesty’s 
Government; and all he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would say on that point 
was, that if the hon. Gentleman was 
right, it proved that there was less 
reason than ever for that decision to 
include this terriory in the Transvaal, 
which had been the primary cause of 
the difficulty. He must say he thought 
the Committee had been hardly treated 
that evening by the way in which more 
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than one important piece of inferma- 
tion had been conveyed to it by the 
Under Secretary. The hon. Gentleman 
had read a telegram stating that it 
was not a fact that the Mapoch Tribe 
was indentured for five years, but that 
it had been indentured for three years, 
the families not being separated. He 
would not take up the time of the 
Committee by entering into this question 
of indenturing further than to say that 
it had been the practice of Colonial Go- 
vernments, as well as of more or less 
independent States, to indenture the 
Native Tribes whom they had conquered 
in war. But he did not think the Under 
Secretary fairly stated the case, when 
he referred to the action of the last Ad- 
ministration in a matter of this kind. 
He had not, since the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman were made, had time to 
refer to the case of the particular Tribe 
adverted to; but he had a most distinct 
recollection that when the Cape Govern- 
ment, during the time he was at the 
Colonial Office, indentured the members 
of some Tribes which they had con- 
quered, for a period of three years, he 
at once wrote in strong and plain terms, 
requesting that the period of indenture 
should be altered toone year. With re- 
ference to the present case, then, he would 
suggest that Her Majesty’s Government 
should take his view, which, he ven- 
tured to say, was right—namely, that 
the indenture should be for as short a 
period as possible, and that they should 
impress upon the Transvaal Government 
that the term of three years should be 
reduced toone. Before passing to those 
matters of larger importance to which 
the Under Secretary referred in the 
course of his statement, he wished to 
express his conviction that the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham had not 
raised this question that night on a 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote by 
the amount of the salary of the Resident, 
from any feeling that the Resident had 
not to the best of his power endeavoured 
to do his duty. As he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) understood it, the ground 
on which that Motion had been placed 
before the Committee was that, whatever 
the Resident might have done, or what- 
ever he might have attempted to do, his 
office had been practically useless, be- 
cause his remonstrances had not been 
attended to by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. He would now turn to the ques- 
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Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
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tion of the way in which the Transvaal 
Government, and even the freebooters 
had been provided with arms to be used 
against the Natives, while the Natives 
themselves had been precluded from ob- 
taining them. He quite admitted the 
accuracy of much that had fallen from 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies respecting the difficulties which 
attended the free supply of arms to 
Natives. The reason of that was ob. 
vious, and it was nowhere more fairly 
stated than by Sir Hercules Robinson in 
the despatch which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Forster) had 
quoted in the course of the debate. He 
thought Sir Hercules Robinson was fully 
justified by the facts of the case in 
saying— 

“Tf it is necessary, on grounds of public 
policy, to insist upon Natives in their own 
borders being kept without arms, it is, at the 
same time, the bounden duty of a civilized Go- 
vernment to prevent, if neceesary by force, 
their own armed citizens taking advantage of 
the defenceless condition of the Natives to de- 
spoil them of their lands and cattle.” 

It did not seem to him, from a perusal 
of the Blue Books, that there had been 
any really strong representation made 
by Her Majesty’s Government to the 
Government of the Transvaal on this 
subject. He was quite aware of the 
rights of a self-governing Colony ; but 
Natal, at any rate, was not a self- 
governing Colony, and when he saw, as 
they had all seen during the last few 
months, arms supplied to the freebooters, 
not only without any attempt to check 
their supply, but actually with the con- 
nivance of the Government of the Trans- 
vaal, he must say he did not think Her 
Majesty’s Government had shown quite 
that conception of the necessity and 
justice of the case which Lord Derby 
informed Her Majesty’s Representative 
at the Cape so widely prevailed in this 
country. The Under Secretary for the 
Colonies went on to allude to a combi- 
nation among the Bechuana Tribes for 
their own defence against the common 
enemy, as the freebooters were consi- 
dered, and the hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to it almost in tones of delight, 
as if it was one of the best things that 
could happen in South Africa. Now, 
he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ventured 
to say that nothing could be more dan- 
gerous to the White population of South 
Africa than to encourage the Natives to 
defend themselves by such a combina- 
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tion against their White neighbours. 
The Under Secretary stated that the 
Natives looked upon the White free- 
booters as their common enemy. No 
doubt they did so, and ever would do 
so; but it could never be forgotten, in 
dealing with South African affairs, that 
for generations past there had been 
these perpetual Border conflicts between 
the Whites and the Native Tribes; 
and if there was once any general com- 
bination among the Native Tribes of 
South Africa against the White men, he 
ventured to say that such a result would 
tax far more heavily the responsibility 
and power of this country to defend the 
settlers in South Africa than anything 
that could occur under present cir- 
cumstances. The last remarks of the 
Under Secretary appeared to him to be 
by far the most important part of his 
speech. After all, they were not con- 
cerned so much that evening in discuss- 
ing the past ; it was not even necessary 
that they should discuss the present; but 
what the country was anxious to know 
was, what the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were in the future 
in regard to the revision of the Conven- 
tion? It had been practically admitted 
in the debates which had taken place in 
the course of the Session that, to use the 
words of the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Transvaal Government had 
broken both the spirit and the letter of 
the Convention. It had been admitted 
that the Bechuanaland Chiefs had been 
attacked, despoiled, and plundered, at 
any rate, with the connivance of the 
Transvaal Government, and that these 
Chiefs, in the words of Lord Derby, 
had special claims on the Government 
of this country through former promises 
of protection. That was the position we 
had arrived at; and the question natu- 
rally asked was, what Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to do? What 
happened during the last discussion in 
the House of Commons on this subject ? 
The Prime Minister came down to the 
House and announced his intention of 
moving a Resolution, which he must say, 
although he did not wish to make use of 
any offensive term, appeared to him to 
be one of the meanest propositions ever 
made by a British Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to ask 
the House to express its trust that Her 
Majesty’s Government would make ade- 
quate provision for any Chief who might 
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have just claims upon them, and sug- 
gested that this might be done by 
locating any such Chief in British terri- 
tory. That proposal was further elabo- 
rated and interpreted by the despatch 
from the Colonial Secretary proposing 
to Sir Hercules Robinson that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should give all these 
Chiefs and others a moderate allowance 
if, when they were driven out of their 
country, they should settle in British 
territory. Although that proposal was 
suggested by the Prime Minister, and 
although at the time it was suggested 
the right hon. Gentleman stated it was 
desirable that the House should express 
an opinion on the subject, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had never dared to 
submit it to the House. Although they 
had been challenged to do this by him- 
self (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), over 
and over again, or to take the judgment 
of the House in any other way upon 
their Transvaal policy, Her Majesty’s 
Government had never ventured to do 
so; and why? Because he believed that 
proposal would have been scouted by 
the House, as it deserved to be. In- 
stead, they had withdrawn it, and had 
made a proposal, very likely in conse- 
quence of some suggestions from the 
Transvaal Government, that there should 
be a revision of the Convention. Now, 
what was it that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment meant by a revision of the Con- 
vention? The Transvaal Government 
had never accepted the Convention as 
imposing upon their actions the smallest 
restriction, except so far as suited their 
convenience. When the Volksraad, in 
1881, accepted the terms of the Conven- 
tion, they asked, in the first place, for 
such modifications as would have altered 
the conditions of the Convention, and 
made it an instrument establishing the 
independence of the Transvaal. When 
they at last accepted it as it stood, they 
did so simply, to use their own words, 
subject to a practical test ; and they im- 
mediately proceeded to test it. How 
did they test it? They tested it, as he 
could prove from the Blue Books, by 
omitting, in every instance, to carry out 
its provisions where those provisions 
caused them the slightest inconvenience. 
They had as little regard for their finan- 
cial obligations as for the stipulations to 
which they had agreed with respect to 
the Native Tribes. In the Blue Book 
last published they set forth one of the 
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most audacious statements that could 
possibly be made. Although they ad- 
mitted their debt to this country, and 
their liability to pay the £100,000 which, 
according to the Convention, ought to 
have been paid a year ago, they trumped 
up an audacious counter - claim of 
£170,000—a claim, to use the words 
of Lord Derby, so absurd that it could 
never have been made seriously with 
any idea that it would be allowed. It 
was, therefore, clear what the Transvaal 
Government intended by the revision 
of the Convention—namely, that it was 
to be so altered in its terms as to recog- 
nize their independence. He wanted to 
know how Her Majesty’s Government 
would interpret it when they were deal- 
ing with the Representatives of the 
Transvaal who were coming over to this 
country ? Would they adhere to the in- 
terpretation given to Parliament when 
the Convention was made, and see 
that the solemn promises made by Sir 
Hercules Robinson to secure the inte- 
rests of the Natives, whom we were 
bound to protect, were kept? Those 
solemn promises were that the Native 
interests would never be forgotten by 
us as their former Governors, or by our 
Representatives in South Africa. In 
accepting the ratification of the Con- 
vention by the Volksraad of the Trans- 
vaal, Lord Kimberley, who was then 
the Colonial Secretary, said that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not enter- 
tain any proposal for the modification of 
the Convention, unless, after it had been 
ratified, the necessity for further conces- 
sions were proved by experience. He 
had never understood the meaning of 
those last words, for there was an ex- 
pression used at that time by a distin- 
guished Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—he thought the President of 
the Board of Trade—that everything had 
been conceded in the Oonvention which 
could, in honour, be given. If that 
were s0, he did not see how any further 
concession could be made. And yet he 
fully recognized that the Oonvention 
might require alteration. Nothing could 
be worse than a Convention which one 
side repudiated in practice, and the other 
did not attempt to enforce, and which 
only held out y MapAewrete to the Natives, 
without protecting the interests which it 
purported to protect. Therefore, he 
was glad that the Convention would be 
reconsidered, with a view to its altera- 
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tion ; but what he hoped was that Her 
Majesty’s Government, in considering 
what the alterations were to be, would 
not make concessions to those whose 
wrong-doing had prevented it from work. 
ing. It would be a very bad thing to 
put a premium upon freebooting in 
South Africa by allowing the establish. 
ment of these independent Republics, as 
they called themselves, of Stellaland or 
Goshen ; but it would be even worse to 
encourage the Transvaal Government in 
a system of wrong-doing in attempting, 
directly or indirectly, to extend its boun- 
daries, by allowing them to incorporate 
within their own territory the land of 
these Bechuana Chiefs. There had been 
a suggestion made to the Government 
of the Cape Oolony, which suggestion 
appeared to have been most favourably 
received according to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, not only by 
the Chiefs Mankoroane and Montsioa and 
the Natives of their district, but also by 
these very freebooters who had attempted 
to establish the Republics, and now 
found themselves in some little difficulty 
in regard to the matter—namely, that 
the country should be annexed by the 
Cape Colony, or placed under its Protee- 
torate. That seemed to him to afford 
one ray of light in this unfortunate ques- 
tion. He trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government would do their best to 
secure the consent of the Government of 
Cape Colony to that proposal to annex 
the territory, or to place it under the pro- 
tection of the Cape Government. He 
felt that the responsibilities we had in- 
curred towards the inhabitants of those 
regions, as stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster), could not be cancelled by the 
mere cancelling of the Convention, and 
he saw no other way in which they 
could be satisfactorily fulfilled. He 
could well conceive that the obligations 
of this country under the terms of the 
Convention, in regard to the powerful 
Tribes to the North of the Transvaal, 
might be such as were practically im- 
possible for this country to carry out, 
and which neither any question of good 
faith or of interest would make it in- 
cumbent upon this country to retain. If 
that were so, he could conceive that the 
Convention might well be revised in 
those respects. But he must venture 
again to impress most strongly upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the hope 
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that they would not concede, in the re- 
vision of the Oonvention, anything to the 
wrong-doers, so as to practically secure 
them in the enjoyment of the wrong they 
had done. He did not believe that this 
country would be relieved from any of 
the responsibilities which they had re- 
cently recognized in the action they had 
taken in Basutoland, or that anything 
would be done to secure permanent 
peace in South Africa by such a course 
of conduct as that. They might de- 
pend upon it that the Africander Party 
in South Africa were no more to be 
conciliated by action of this kind, or 
by concession, than was another Party 
who lived far nearer to Great Britain. 
What the Government ought to do was 
to recognize the obligations which had 
been incurred, and carry out those obli- 
gations in concert with the Cape Govern- 
ment, as he believed it was possible to 
carry them out. In that way, and in 
that way only, could they hope to extri- 
cate this country from the shame and 
disgrace which had so far attended their 
policy and action in South Africa. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had expressed a hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government would use their 
influence with the Cape Government to 
obtain their consent to the annexation 
of Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony, 
or to its being placed under the Protec- 
torate of that Government ; but he would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that such a proposal had already been 
submitted to the Oape Government, and 
the Prime Minister of the Cape, in reply, 
said his Government were not prepared 
to entertain the idea of extending the 
boundary of the Colony in that quarter. 
And, indeed, it did not seem at all pro- 
bable that the Colonial Government 
would undertake these new responsibili- 
ties at a time when it was asking the 
Imperial Government to release it from 
the burden of governing the Basutos. 
Although he was not averse to the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
did not think there was any likelihood 
of its adoption at the present moment. 
He agreed with a great deal which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had spoken with much moderation. 
He agreed with him that the Transvaal 
Government would probably evade or vio- 
late any engagement which they might 
find either inconvenient or distasteful to 
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observe. It was undeniable that the Con- 
vention had been flagrantly violated. 
We had as strong a case as could well 
be imagined for forcible intervention, 
if we chose to use it; but we had not 
intervened. We had Native Chiefs with 
confessedly strong claims upon us now 
threatened with extermination, partly 
because they had been our friends, and 
yet we did not intervene. There was 
no disguise about the reasons which had 
induced us to abstain from intervention. 
We abstained because, in our opinion, 
intervention would have involved sacri- 
fices greater than we cared to make for 
the objects concerned. He did not make 
these remarks by way of taunt or accu- 
sation, but simply that we might realize 
under what conditions Her Majesty’s 
Government would soon be negotiating 
with the Transvaal Commissioners. He 
supposed that those Commissioners would 
ask for complete independence, for a 
discharge of all their debts to the Im- 
perial Government, and for an extension 
of territory on their South-Western 
Frontier, together with the removal of 
the Resident, or a modification of his 
functions. Now, in regard to the dis- 
charge of the debt, he thought the Go- 
vernment might consent to wipe it off ; 
and in connection with the Suzerainty of 
this country, he thought we might 
modify the functions of the Resident, so 
as to reduce him to the position of a 
purely diplomatic officer. He trusted, 
however, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not sanction any further 
extension of Transvaal territory on its 
South-Western Frontier. Then, with 
respect to the question of the supply of 
arms and ammunition to the Natives, 
he hoped that, when the Government 
were negotiating with the Boer Com- 
missioners, they would consider the ex- 
pediency of abrogating the Sand River 
Convention, which precluded us from 
alliances with Native Chiefs, and from 
supplying Natives with arms and ammu- 
nition. No doubt the Transvaal Govern- 
ment would wish to continue to hold us 
to those engagements; but if the Im- 
perial Government would not protect 
the Natives from aggression by free- 
booters, at least they might refuse to be 
a party to one-sided engagements, which 
operated exclusively to the disadvantage 
of the Natives. The Cape Government 
lent cannon to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and would do nothing to facilitate 
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a supply of arms and ammanition to the 
Natives; but surely the Imperial Go- 
vernment might be impartial in this 
matter, and thus encourage the Natives 
to combine for their own defence. It 
might be said that the Sand River Con- 
vention contained valuable provisions 
in regard to the prohibition of slavery, 
and the apprenticeship of Natives; but 
it appeared, from the statement of the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
that the practice of apprenticing Natives 
prevailed in the Tranvaal, and therefore 
the value of those provisions of the Sand 
River Convention was questionable. A 
great deal in the future of South Africa 
turned on the settlement of the Bechuana- 
land question. Much of that country was 
inviting to settlers, and the main roads 
to the interior passed through it. It 
was a very serious thing, therefore, to 
allow it to pass into the hands of the 
Boers and freebooters. He must say, 
on the other hand, that it would be im- 
prudent on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to undertake a forcible in- 
tervention there unless they went in 
strength, prepared for the contingencies 
of sharp fighting and a costly occupation 
of the country afterwards, in which they 
would never be sure of a cordial support 
from the Cape Government. They could 
not count on effective support from that 
quarter, because a Cape responsible 
Ministry, dependent for its existence on 
Dutch votes, was always afraid of wound- 
ing Dutch susceptibilities; and it must 
be remembered that Colonial opinion, 
as regarded the treatment of Natives, 
- was very different from English opinion. 
Intervention in Bechuanaland would 
have been a serious undertaking even a 
few months ago, and it would certainly 
not be less serious now. He did not 
believe that, even if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were ready to embark on such 
a policy, they would be properly sup- 
ported in it by the public opinion of 
this country in its present mood and 
temper. But public opinion in this 
country was perpetually fluctuating in 
regard to South African questions. Hot 
fits succeeded cold fits. One day the 
British public was captivated by what 
the President of. the Board of Trade 
called a ‘crusading enthusiasm,” and 
another day it thought only of extri- 
cating itself from these everlasting South 
African entanglements. In the constant 
fluctuations of public opinion, the cru- 
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saders might have their turn again some 
day; and if they then made an end of 
the Transvaal Republic, the interests of 
civilization and human progress would 
probably not sustain an irreparable logs, 
However much we might wish to shake 
the dust of South Africa off our feet, it 
was extremely difficult to do so. And 
he would point out that a policy of com. 
plete non-intervention in j Bechuanaland 
would not be strictly consistent in spirit 
with the present policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government as regarded Basutoland, 
They were going to take back the 
Basutos, and the Cape Government 
would probably press them to take over 
also all the Transkei territory. He did 
blame the Government for these pro- 
ceedings ; but, from the point of view 
of those who wished to get clear of 
South African entanglements, taking 
back the Basutos was a retrograde step. 
Lord Derby’s disclaimer of permanent 
responsibility fur the affairs of Basuto- 
land was not worth the paper upon which 
it was written. It would not shorten 
Imperial responsibilities by a single hour, 
nor diminish them in the least degree, 
Once in Basutoland, the Imperial Go- 
vernment would occupy a central and 
commanding position in regard to Native 
affairs. Every Native thought South 
Airica would be conscious of its presence 
there; and ifits administration of Basuto- 
land proved successful, as he believed it 
would, there would be continual de- 
mands, both from Natives and from 
Missionaries, for further extension of 
Imperial administration. He would not 
detain the Committee longer; but would 
apologize for the desultory and frag- 
mentary character of the few observa- 
tions he had ventured to make. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND thought 
that they were much indebted to the 
hon. Member (Mr. Wodehouse) who had 
last addressed them for his able and 
statesmanlike speech. He concurred 
with that hon. Member in thinking that 
it would be very doubtful policy to press 
upon the Cape Government the annexa- 
tion of Mankoroane’s territory. He 
feared a recurrence of what had hap- 
pened in respect of Basutoland. He 
feared that, afterthe annexation, troubles 
and difficulties might arise; that the 
Cape Government would spend a good 
deal of money in endeavouring to put an 
end to these disturbances ; and that ulti- 
mately they would disannex the territory 
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again; and that this country would be 
asked to take over the Government of it, 
a request which we might have some dif- 
ficulty in refusing. He might here state 
that he thought Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had acted wisely in the course they 
had taken with respect to Basutoland ; 
and he was of opinion that the condi- 
tions laid down by Lord Derby were fair 
and reasonable. Another point in which 
he very much agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bath was with regard to 
the opportunity they now had of making 
more satisfactory terms with the Trans- 
vaal Government. If that Government 
could be convinced that we were pre- 
pared to act firmly, and to enforce the 
observance of any agreement made with 
them, we had a good opportunity of 
making satisfactory terms and of settling 
the disturbances along this Frontier, and 
securing tranquillity for thefuture. He 
thought the question of abrogating the 
Sand River Convention, and of making, 
as it were, a fresh start, was well worthy 
of consideration ; and he was disposed to 
think that the Transvaal Government 
would not be opposed to this. But all 
depended upon whether the Government 
would act firmly. The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had accused the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) of inaccuracy in his con- 
struction of the Papers in the last Blue 
Book; but he had signally failed to 
prove his charge. He had himself been 
inaccurate upon the point where Mr. 
MGillivray was killed; and he (Sir 
Henry Holland) thought he was no less 
inaccurate in his reading of the letter of 
Mankoroane at page 16 of C. 3,686. 
Mankoroane says that— 


“The Boers were bitter against me because I 
was looked upon as an English ally, having 
befriended many loyal refugees from the Trans- 
vaal during the late war. Among these are 
many leading men and possessors of landed 
property in the Transvaal State,” 


and then he gave some names. Manko- 
roane’s grammar might be defective, 
and it was true that strictly speaking the 
word ‘‘ these” should refer to the ‘loyal 
tefugees;’’ but a glance at the names, 
and a comparison of those names with 
the names of the Transvaal burghers at 
page 69, who were fighting with Mas- 
souw, showed distinctly that the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham was 
quite correct in assuming that the word 
“these” applied not to loyal refugees, 
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which these men certainly never were, 
but to the Boers who were bitter against 
Mankoroane, and who formed part of his 
enemy’s (Massouw’s) volunteers. The 
Under Secretary of State disputed the 
statements as to Mapoch. Now, it was 
not necessary to defend all the actions of 
Mapoch. Hemight have been—indeed 
he probably was—a troublesome fellow 
to deal with; but it must be remembered 
that we could not properly throw off all 
obligations in respect of him, because 
he, undoubtedly, was at one time a 
British subject ; and it was against his 
will, and in despite of his remonstrances, 
that he was made a subject of the Trans- 
vaal Government by the terms of the 
Convention. He would only refer to one 
other point in the speech of the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. He 
quoted a statement of a Mr. Nelmapius 
(page 50 of O. 3,686), as if it were cor- 
rect, of the massacres committed at the 
storming of Sikukuni’s stronghold ; but 
he omitted to state that a despatch was 
found from Lord Derby on the next page, 
in which Lord Derby referred to the 
inquiries that were made in 1880 as to 
this matter, and says that— 

“The published denials of those who were 
present on the occasion are entirely at variance, 


it will be seen, with Mr. Nelmapius’s state- 
ments.” 
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He (Sir Henry Holland) hoped that the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) would not press this Amend- 
ment to a Division; because, in truth, the 
Resident was not to blame; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were in default. The 
Resident remonstrated, and he could do 
no more. The fault lay with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who were not pre- 
pared to support the Convention under 
which those remonstrances were made. 
That no heed was paid to remonstrances 
was, therefore, not to be wondered at. As 
he had had an opportunity, by the kind 
indulgence of the House, of stating his 
views upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the Transvaal in April 
last, he would not repeat them now ; but 
he must say that he had since then seen 
no reason to change his opinion. On 
the contrary, he thought that the last 
Blue Book presented to Parliament had 
considerably strengthened and proved 
the correctness of that opinion. They 
were, indeed, in a worse position than 
before. First, because two new Re- 
publics had been formed assuming Exe- 
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cutive and legislative functions; and with 
these Republics formed of deserters and 
bad and violent freebooters they would 
now have to deal. If proper measures had 
been taken at an earlier period, such as 
he had suggested in the former debate, 
these men who were now organized and 
embodied could have been dispersed. 
And, secondly, because the condition of 
the Native Chiefs, their allies, was much 
worse. He had proved, as he thought, 
on a former occasion, the complicity of 
the Transvaal Government in the attacks 
on the Natives, and the more recent 
Papers confirmed this view, though it 
was then questioned by some Members 
of the Government here. The Trans- 
vaal Government again showed that they 
could have put down these disturbances 
and secured peace, if we had been willing 
to alter the terms of the Convention. 
They said— 

‘¢ This Government feels assured that it would 
ba able by its intervention to restore peace in 


those parts, and to render it permanent among 
the Natives.” 


Why, then, did they not exercise this 
intervention if they were in earnest? 
But, again, the evidence now was over- 
whelming as to the character and posi- 
tion of the Transvaal subjects who 
were fighting against the Native Chiefs. 
There were not only common marauders, 
but there were Transvaal Field Cornets ; 
a Commandant of the Bloemhof Dis- 
trict; two Members of the Volksraad ; 
Colonel Ferreira, a Special Commis- 
sioner, and other well-known men ; and, 
as shown by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham, ammunition was 
supplied by the Transvaal Government. 
The Native Chiefs were losing men, 
cattle, and land; and why were they 
suffering this loss? Sir Hercules 
Robinson furnished the answer. He 
said Montsioa and Mankoroane 

‘“ Are now on the point of being exterminated 
in consequence of their fidelity to the British 
Government, and because of the assistance they 
gave to British subjects in the Transvaal War.” 
It seemed to him (Sir Henry Holland) 
most remarkable that in the last debate 
in April, when Membersof Her Majesty’s 
Government were disputing the propriety 
of using the term ‘‘allies’”’ in connection 
with these two Chiefs, and were disputing 
their obligations and responsibilities to- 
wards them, they actually had in their 
hands this despatch of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, which was received here on 
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March 29; and he thought that this 
required some distinct explanation from 
some Member of the Government. Our 
obligation to these Chiefs could be very 
briefly stated. They had been and were 
our allies; the Convention which was 
made with the Transvaal Government 
had for one of its main objects the pro- 
tection of Natives; and this was sup- 
posed to have been secured by the fixing 
of a boundary line, and by the retention 
of the Suzerainty. The Prime Minister 
himself had stated that the retention of 
the Suzerainty was as safe a protection 
to the Natives as if we had retained the 
Transvaal ; in other words, it was, then, 
an absolute protection, for no one could 
doubt thatif we had retained theTransvaal 
we could have prevented these attacks 
on the Natives. But what had Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government done in performance 
of their engagements ? They had allowed 
the Boers to break the conditions of the 
Convention—that was admitted by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers—and not ventured 
to enforce the observance of those con- 
ditions. They had left the Natives with- 
out any assistance to fight their own 
battles against these freebooters; and 
now what was their reply to the earnest 
entreaties of the Chiefs for assistance 
and protection? In the first place, he 
would remark, as a proof of the uncer- 
tainty of the action of the Government, 
that they seemed to have delayed return- 
ing any reply to such entreaties until 
Sir Hercules Robinson telegraphed that, 
in his opinion, the Chiefs ‘‘ were entitled 
to a final and definite reply.” And what 
a reply was then given. It had been 
characterized by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham as disgraceful, 
and he did not think that that term was 
too strong. Montsioa and Mankoroane 
were told that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not intervene by force for 
their protection, but that, in the event 
of their being driven out of their coun- 
try, Her Majesty’s Government would 
consider what assistance could be given 
them. Not even actual assistance was 
promised to them; but after they had 
been defeated, and driven out of their 
country, Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider what could be done for 
them. A most cruel reply, and aggra- 
vated, as it seemed to him, by the fact 
that at this very time the Government 
had learnt that they could not acquire 
land in the Cape Oolony for the Chiefs 
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and their people. They must, therefore, 
have known that it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find land else- 
where even for the Chiefs, still more for 
the Chiefs and their people, from whom 
the Chiefs would never willingly consent 
to be separated. There was left, then, 
no other mode of assistance than money, 
and such assistance would have been 
most inadequate, and would not have 
met the necessities of the case. It had 
been urged by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that the fact that 
the Republic of Stellaland had recently 
applied to us for protection against 
Mankoroane was a justification of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He confessed he took a very different 
view. He was not surprised that such 
protection should have been asked for. 
When freebooters had secured their 
plunder, they would, of course, be glad 
to be protected with their ill-won gains. 
But the Government could not possibly 
give such protection; and thus more 
bloodshed must follow, whether the 
Natives conquered the freebooters or 
the freebooters defeated the Natives. 
Now, if the Government had intervened at 
an early period, and before the quarrels 
becameintensified, with a moderate Fron- 
tier Police Force, composed of Boers and 
Volunteers, and paid at the joint ex- 
pense of the Transvaal and the Imperial 
Governments, they would, in all proba- 
bility, have saved this bloodshed. That 
was the opinion of Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, who knew the position well; and it 
was difficult to see how the Government, 
if that were so, could be held clear of 
this additional fighting and bloodshed. 
In conclusion, he thought that the Com- 
mittee and the country had a right to 
condemn the Government for their con- 
duct in this matter, for the want of 
firmness, and for the want of good faith 
to those who were suffering in conse- 
quence of their fidelity to us. It was 
conduct that tended to impair the honour 
of this country, and to lower it in the 
eyes, not only of the Dutch population 
and of the Natives, but of the whole 
civilized world. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir Arthur Ot- 
way, I am rather surprised, after the 
long experience of the hon. Baronet at 
the Colonial Office, at the easy way in 
which he disposes of these Cape Contro- 
versies. He sees his way through the 
whole of them without the slightest 
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difficulty, notwithstanding they have 
been the perplexity of British Cabi- 
nets for over 50 years. About that the 
hon. Baronet has no doubt—he sees no 
shadow upon any part of the question. 
| Mr. AsumMEap-Barttett : Hear, hear! } 
He tells you what we ought to have 
done, and what would have happened ; 
and the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) lends the hon. Baro- 
net the support of his high authority. 
Let us see how this question stands with 
regard to the issue raised by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and in speaking 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman I 
distinctly repeat what I said before— 
namely, that, in my opinion, the whole 
course of his proceedings on this matter 
shows that he has been animated by a 
public spirit in what he has said. He 
thinks that the Office of Resident ought 
to be abolished, because it has entirely 
failed as regards those who are still 
British subjects, and as regards Natives 
within the Border and Natives beyond 
the Border. My hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
what I thought a very able speech, has 
stated the case as we view it on these 
points. We think the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham, with respect to 
those who are still British subjects, 
made no case whatever ; because the two 
persons to whom he referred, though 
they may have been British subjects, 
were persons who were apparently en- 
gaged in freebooting, and were persons 
who were not in the view of the Govern- 
ment, or of any Party in this House, 
when we endeavoured to frame this 
Convention. Then, with regard to the 
Natives within the Border, I will not 
say that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has proved nothing, because my hon. 
Friend has admitted that with respect 
to the particular case brought up in the 
letter kindly supplied to us by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman we are not in a 
condition to give a perfectly full expla- 
nation. But even if I am to adopt the 
worst supposition, I still contend that 
an isolated case of that kind goes no 
way whatever towards the finding of a 
reply to the very great and broad ques- 
tion, which is really the question, and by 
far the most important of all the ques- 
tions involved in this intricate subject— 
namely, what has been the case of the 
Natives within the Border under the 
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Convention? There may have happened 
a particular abuse in the case of certain 
persons of subordinate authority at a par- 
ticular spot; and yet the general operation 
of the Convention, or, at any rate, the 
general condition of the Natives within 
the Border, may be, on the whole, a 
satisfactory condition. With regard to 
the case of Mapoch, I must say I take 
entirely the same ground as that taken 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Mapoch was 
a rebel against us—that is to say, 
matters did not come to actual violence ; 
but he was disobedient to our laws. 
[Mr. W. E. Forster: In what?] In 
not paying the taxes which it was his 
duty to pay. That appears to me to be 
an argument which goes very far indeed 
to acquit the measures taken by the 
Transvaal Government for the purpose 
of putting down a person who neither 
we nor they could persuade to perform 
civilduties. With regard to the Natives 
within the Border, I am almost afraid to 
say how many they number, for no one 
knows the fact perfectly ; but unques- 
tionably there are certainly many thou- 
sands of them. [An hon. MemsBrr: 
250,000.] Well, they exceed in num- 
bers those persons beyond the Border, 
with regard to whom my right hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Forster) and 
others in this House have felt so much 
just anxiety. Though I am very far 
from saying that the Convention was 
proved to be a solution of all the diffi- 
culties connected with the Transvaal, yet 
I must say, as regards that main ques- 
tion, the presumption is that the opera- 
tion of the Convention has been good; 
and certainly we are not in a position in 
which it would be wise to withdraw the 
salary of the Resident upon the ground 
that he has failed in the duties which he 
has undertaken in respect of those who 
were the objects of his special charge. 
I think the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in professing to quote conclusive au- 
thority—he has certainly quoted high 
authority, and he was justified in giving 
the best in his power—has not convinced 
us that there is reason to believe that 
there was anything irregular in the 
case of Mapoch being withdrawn from 
the court martial, and his being tried as 
a rebel before the High Court. I will 
not detain the Committee upon the ques- 
tion of literary criticism on the in- 
teresting matter which has arisen upon 
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the interpretation of page 16 of the last 
Blue Book; but it is admitted that the 
argument as to grammar is on our side. 
About that there is nodoubt. I do not 
wonder that the hon. Baronet, who sees 
his way with such facility through all 
matters of political difficulty, should 
also see his way through all matters of 
grammatical difficulty, which are mat- 
ters much more easy to get over. My 
opinion is, that my hon. Friend was 
quite right in following the grammar of 
the letter. If this letter had been the 
composition of an illiterate person, or of 
a savage, I could have better under- 
stood the contention raised. I do not 
suppose that anybody suggests that the 
letter was written by Mankoroane. It 
is rather a finished letter in its phrase 
and expression, and it has even adopted 
the very last administrative improve- 
ment in the framing of despatches by 
numbering all paragraphs. I have no- 
thing to complain of whatever in the 
tone of this debate, which I think has 
been conducted with a seriousness and a 
directness of purpose which does credit 
to those engaged in it. We have, I am 
afraid, a good deal of -difference of opi- 
nion amongst us; but, at the same time, 
I shall not hesitate to state my own 
opinions where they differ. I will in 
no case venture to state them dogmati- 
cally; but will give them with the re- 
serve which I think is due to cases 
arising at a vast distance, in a country 
very difficult of access, and under cir- 
cumstances with which we are most im- 
perfectly and inadequately acquainted. 
It has been said by my right hon. 
Friend behind me, and by the hon. 
Baronet opposite, that matters would 
have stood much better had we inter- 
fered by force some four or six months 
ago. Well, Sir, that is directly the re- 
verse of our opinion. Our opinion is, 
that the present situation, so far as we 
may presume to give an opinion, is bet- 
ter than it would have been had we in- 
terfered. It is all very well to say, and 
perfectly true, that Sir Hercules Robin- 
son is a man of great ability, and that 
he supplied us with the opinion that if 
we sent 500 men to this place—1,000 or 
1,200 miles off—we should have dis- 
posed of the matter in the course of a 
few months, and that by keeping a 
limited number of men there, in 12 
months we could have left the country, 
and thus the whole question would have 
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been settled. We have had lessons upon 
trusting to the opinions even of confi- 
dential, upright, and able men in dis- 
tant countries, when they have been 
called upon to give their opinions on such 
questions. When we came into Office, 
we trusted to the opinions—and I be- 
lieve we had no choice, according to the 
understood rules of action in this coun- 
try, but to entrust to those opinions— 
of the eminent men who were actually 
in Office, or appointed to Office, in South 
Africa. I mean such men as Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir George Colley, and Colonel 
Lanyon. 

An hon. Memser: When was Sir 
George Colley appointed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir George Ool- 
ley was appointed to Office at the time 
when we came in. These are gentlemen 
of whom I speak with most unfeigned 
respect. But the result of those opi- 
pions was entirely disappointing, and 
this country had to pay a heavy price 
for that disappointment. When such 
disappointments occur, responsibilities 
cannot be thrown on those who give 
the opinions; it must be thrown upon, 
and it must be borne exclusively 
by, the Executive Government of the 
day. Therefore, Sir, in receiving this 
opinion from Sir Hercules Robinson, we 
were not in a condition in which we 
could say—‘‘ We accept it, because it is 
your opinion; and we will pledge your 
authority in the face of Parliament if 
we find you are wrong.’”’ On the con- 
trary, it was my opinion, and I believed 
it was also the opinion of my Colleagues, 
that however able Sir Hercules Robin- 
son may be, or however conscientious 
his judgment may be, yet, from the very 
nature of the case, he could give no opi- 
nion amounting to more than his own 
probable impression under obscure and 
difficult circumstances ; and that we, and 
not he, should bear, and justly bear, the 
whole responsibility if we had acted 
on it. I do not hesitate to say, with 
respect to that opinion, that there was 
on the face of it, in my opinion, the 
strongest reason why we should attach 
but slight importance to it. It was sus- 
tained by no reasonings; it was an Opi- 
nion, and a mere opinion. It was a 


mere opinion, and an opinion without 
the props which are derived from illus- 
tration, analogy, and reference to former 
examples—and when applied to the legi- 
timate facts of the case—the immense 
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distance of 1,000 or 1,200 miles at which 
a force would have to operate, the length 
of time which must have elapsed in con- 
veying communications, the difficulties 
of the country, unsettled and barbarous, 
through which these communications 
must have passed—and when we were 
told that we, the responsible Govern- 
ment of this country, should have been 
justified in coming down to our places 
in Parliament and saying we have sent 
500 men a distance of 1,000 or 1,200 
miles to a wild country and will bring 
them all back for £100,000, I think we 
should have been laying ourselves open 
to universal censure and reprobation ; 
and we should have been told that, if 
misfortune did arise, the responsibility 
of that misfortune would have accumu- 
lated upon our heads in a degree almost 
beyond example. The hon. Baronet joins 
with my right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) 
in the opinion, which they very frankly 
avowed—namely, that we ought to have 
threatened force, and to have used it. 
That is a most conscientious view on 
their part. I would, however, observe 
that those who have had responsibility 
in the matter, especially the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
and those among whom he sits—indeed, 
I think 1 am right in saying, even the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst) 
—have neveradopted that doctrine. They 
have pointed out and indicated that we 
have been wrong, and that there is some- 
thing unknown and indistinct which we 
ought to have done, but which we did 
not do. The hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham did not suppose that we 
ought to have carried out another South 
African War—hon. Gentlemen have care- 
fully avoided committing themselves to 
that opinion. Their statements of opi- 
nion upon this point have been rather 
remarkable. Well, I sympathize, to a 
great extent, with the feelings of my 
right hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Forster), and the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Henry Holland). I know—I do 
not disguise it for a moment—that there 
is much that is very painful to look back 
upon in the circumstances which have 
occurred ; but, at the same time, we 
must be prepared to deal with those 
circumstances, not according to the im- 
pressions we may derive by a partial 
inspection of one portion of them, but 
from an examination of the whole case, 
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and endeavour to estimate our case in 
the light of reason and possibility, re- 
collecting that we are the stewards 
of the treasure, lives, and interests 
of the people of England, and that 
we have those to consider before we 
indulge the first impulses of our own 
mind in a desire to interfere for the 
purpose of gratifying that which I ad- 
mit to be philanthropic instincts. My 
right hon. Friend said, in one portion 
of his speech, that the cost, after all, 
would not have been very heavy. Now, 
Sir, it was not the cost—and I am quite 
sure my right hon. Friend will give me 
credit for sincerity when I say this—that 
weighed upon our minds. Had we 
thought it to be a case in which a 
certain amount of good—and I admit 
that the settlement of Bechuanaland 
would have done great good—could 
have been obtained by an expenditure 
of a certain amount of money, neither 
the Executive Government, nor the 
House, nor the people of England, would 
have hesitated for a moment. It was 
no such thing. It was not primarily a 
question of money, but a question of 
blood. It was not only a question of 
blood ; it was a question of dangers in 
South Africa lying in the rear of all 
those signs, and sometimes that ap- 
peared on the surface, of danger in 
South Africa, of stirring up animosities 
that would have pervaded the whole of 
the European communities, and the end 
of which it would have been difficult 
to foresee. With regard to the sup- 
posed complicity of the Transvaal Go- 
vernment with the freebooters, it is the 
duty of everyone holding Office to speak 
with reserve on such a subject; but I 
do not hesitate to say that it is very 
natural to suppose, in the absence of the 
most positive proof to the contrary, that 
there was considerable sympathy exist- 
ing between the Transvaal Government 
and the freebooters. If that be so, it 
is that very circumstance that makes 
the whole question so formidable, for 
do not suppose that the sympathy was 
confined to the Transvaal Government. 
The same feeling went into the Orange 
Free State. ([‘‘No, no!”] But we 
have some evidence of expressions of 
sympathy made to caravans of travellers 
passing through the Orange Free State ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that it is a 
sympathy of race, and would not have 
even been confined to the Transvaal and 
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Orange Free State, but would more or 
less have pervaded the whole of South 
Africa. These are great responsibilities, 
and I must observe that I am not 
ashamed to say, under these circum. 
stances, that some effort ought to be 
made, if need were, to provide for any 
necessities of those persons who have 
suffered very severely on account of 
their attachment to us by some means 
other than making war. The hon. Ba- 
ronet, let me assure him, is entirely 
mistaken in one reference he made to 
the former debate. He stated that the 
contention of the Government on a 
former occasion was that we were under 
no obligations to these Chiefs. That 
language was never used by my hon. 
Friend near me, or by myself, or any- 
one who spoke on the part of the Go- 
vernment. We do not deny that there 
were obligations towards these Chiefs; 
but what we said was that those obliga- 
tions were of a character which could 
not be considered in a manner so obso- 
lete, and so isolated from the view of 
other circumstances, as to cause us to 
look at them and nothing else. They 
were obligations which were qualified 
by our obligations, which in turn were 
qualified by the amount of sacrifices we 
were to ask from the people of England 
by the practicability or impracticability 
of the objects, and by the most serious 
doubt we entertained as to whether, if 
we intervened by force, as we were in- 
vited to intervene, we should not be 
doing more harm than good. We con- 
tended that the case was a case of tribal 
war,and that the freebooters were taking 
the part of one portion of the Tribes, 
and my hon. Friend suggested that no- 
thing would be so desirable as union 
among the Chiefs themselves. Months 
have elapsed, and undoubtedly, without 
contesting at all the weight of the autho- 
rity of the hon. Baronet, and my right 
hon. Friend and others, we do believe, 
in our own minds, that we are in a 
better position,and not a worse one,than 
we should have been if we had inter- 
vened by force four or six months ago. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The people 
have lost part of their land. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend speaks as though he had been 
there to-day. Are we not told that 
Mankoroane is marching with 2,000 men 
against Stellaland? That is the intelli- 
gence we have received. I venture to 
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say there is much weight in the state- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies. The 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) says that if we had interfered 
with a force of 500 policemen, five 
or six months ago, that interference 
would at once have tended to drive the 
freebooters into unity. The temper of 
the debate, however, has been such as 
to show that the chief anxiety of the 
House is in reference to what has to 
come. Of course, under existing cireum- 
stances, all I can say is, that we ought 
not to approach the question under the 
influence of any motives or ideas that 
ought to bias us in endeavouring to 
arrive at any partial judgment. Her 
Majesty’s Government have certainly no 
vanity of authorship or affection of 


Pironioa in respect of the Oonvention. 


Tronical cheers.| Those ironical cheers 
will not lead me to deviate from the 
path I ought to take in the matter, nor 
will they lead me into a statement of 
the reasons which led us to believe that 
the Convention was the best expedient 
remaining to us in a very difficult posi- 
tion. We do not claim for the Conven- 
tion a complete and palpable success. 
The question will be, in what sense and 
to what extent the representations of 
the Transvaal Government respecting 
its modification ought to be entertained ? 
It would not be expedient that I should 
proceed to indicate any leaning in any 
particular direction; but this I will 
say—we are fully sensible of our re- 
sponsibility to Parliament ; and we have 
no idea, and no desire, to carry into 
effect any views of our own irrespective 
of Parliamentary control. We will en- 
deavour so to proceed as to commit as 
little as possible those on whose behalf 
we act, and who are entitled to repre- 
sent in a special manner the sentiments 
of the people of England. I have the 
strongest conviction that it is an abuse 
of power on the part of the Executive 
Government, although they are obliged 
to claim for themselves, by high consi- 
derations of policy, the right and pri- 
vilege of making Treaties—it is a gross 
abuse of their power if they interpolate 
their own peculiar views and fancies in 
the formation of those Treaties, if they 
do not endeavour to frame them accord- 
ing to the real demands and the justice 
of the case, and with a just and full re- 
gard also to the sentiments entertained 
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by the people and by Parliament. The 
question does not admit of my saying 
much more; but there is one appeal, 
made by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Forster), which I 
do not hesitate for a moment to meet 
and accept. My right hon. Friend says 
that in cancelling the Convention we 
should not cancel our engagements with 
the Natives; that the Convention is a 
written document; and that the abo- 
lition of that document would not at 
once reduce to a nullity all those rela- 
tions which had prevailed between us 
and that country. We cannot under- 
take to set aside prudential considera- 
tions in anything we may do or decide ; 
but I fully admit, in answer to my right 
hon. Friend, that we are bound, in good 
faith, to do what we can with regard to 
the future destiny of those Native Tribes 
who themselves have qualities which 
make them as races very full of interest, 
and with respect to whom our special 
relations have, undoubtedly, imposed 
upon us some degree of peculiar respon- 
sibility. Ihave to thank hon. Gentle- 
men generally for the way in which this 
question has been discussed ; and I hope 
I have said nothing which would tend in 
any degree to suggest that I am un- 
aware of the considerable responsibility 
under which we stand, or that I am too 
confident as to our being in possession 
of any special secret by which we might 
solve at once the difficult and compli- 
cated problem which has now for more 
than a generation perplexed our states- 
men. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman one question bearing upon the 
remarks he has just addressed to the 
Committee. I understand him to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have no 
desire to carry into effect any views of 
their own, irrespective of Parliamentary 
control. Are we to understand that if 
any modifications of the Convention are 
proposed by the Representatives of the 
Transvaal Government no final action 
will be taken until Parliament has had 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The opinion that 
I expressed was an opinion accompanied 
by qualifications. All I meant was that 
we should go as far as we could towards 
reserving the control and opportunity of 
interference on the part of Parliament ; 
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but I know not what political necessities 
may arise, and, therefore, I cannot give 
any pledge that we will take no steps 
before Parliament has been consulted. 
Mr. W. FOWLER said, he agreed with 
the Prime Minister that this was one of 
the most difficult problems Parliament 
had had to consider for many years. He 
could not understand how they could 
avoid the carrying out of the Convention. 
They must maintain it or abandon it; 
and if the Natives were not to be alto- 
gether left to their fate, he apprehended 
that they must carry out the Convention. 
The Prime Minister had not said he had 
any desire to get rid of the Convention ; 
but what he had said was that there 
were immense difficulties in the way of 
carrying it out. He (Mr. W. Fowler) 
thought that what they had just heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman must 
convince them of that fact. At the same 
time, he (Mr. W. Fowler) had great 
difficulty in understanding how they 
could possibly abandon the Convention 
consistently with their honour as a 
nation. They had deliberately entered 
into the Convention; and the Prime 
Minister assured them, two years ago, 
that one of its great objects was to pro- 
tect the Natives within and without the 
Frontier. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that in deliberate and clear terms, 
and many hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House would never 
have voted with the Government unless 
they had thought the Convention would 
have been a real protection to the 
Natives, both within and without the 
Frontier. Now, they were told that the 
Convention was of no use. If the Con- 
vention was really and truly binding 
upon them it ought to be carried out. 
If it was of no consequence, and could 
not be carried out, they must throw it 
over, and admit that they had made a 
blunder. But, surely, those who made 
the Convention must have seen the pos- 
sibility of defeat arising. It was dis- 
tinctly laid down in the Convention that 
certain things were to be done by the 
Boers and certain things by the British 
Resident. For instance, the Boers were 
on no account to make any contract with 
Natives outside the Frontier; every- 
thing was to be done through the Resi- 
dent. But the Boers were making con- 
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tracts with the Natives outside the 
Frontier in defiance of the Convention. 
They had been making Treaty-arrange- 
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ments about land, and they boldly told 
us that they had made such arrange- 
ments with the Natives, although they 
had entered into a distinct agreement 
with us that they would do nothing of 
the kind. He was particularly struck 
with the despatch of the 26th of May 
from Sir Hercules Robinson. That de- 
spatch had been referred to in the course 
of the debate. It was written in London 
after Sir Hercules Robinson’s arrival 
here, and, it was to be supposed, after 
he had most carefully considered the 
question as a whole. He (Mr. W. 
Fowler) would like to point out to the 
Committee that Sir Hercules Robinson, 
on page 71 of the Blue Book, gave the 
deliberate conclusions he had arrived at 
after he returned from Africa. Sir 
Hercules Robinson said there were yet 
four courses open to the Government. 
The first was to clear the freebooters out 
of the territories belonging to Man- 
koroane and Montsioa by force. That, 
he said, Her Majesty’s Government had 
given up. He did not say he approved 
or disapproved of this course ; but 
merely said it could not be adopted 
without considerable expense. The next 
course, Sir Hercules Robinson said, 
would be— 

“To cancel the Convention of Pretoria, re- 
verting to the provisions of the Sand River 
Convention.”’ 

Sir Hercules Robinson continued— 


“This course, if adopted, would dispose of 
the present application of the Transvaal Go- 
vernment to be allowed to intervene on the 
South-West Border, as if the Convention of 
Pretoria were abrogated the ‘l'ransvaal Govern- 
ment would be free, should they see fit to extend 
their Border to the Atlantic, which was claimed 
some years ago in a Proclamation by President 
Pretorius as the Western boundary of the Re- 
public.” 


The third course was— 


“To adhere to the present Convention line, 
refusing to acquiesce in any extension of the 
Frontier, whilst abstaining from active interven- 
tion for enforcing it. The result of this course 
would be either that the freebooters will suc- 
ceed in establishing the independent Republics, 
which they have proclaimed, and named Stella- 
land and Goshenland, or the Transvaal Go- 
vernment will persist in annexing the territory 
conquered by the freebooters without the per- 
mission of Her Majesty’s Government.’’ 


That would be a most extraordinary re- 
sult, which he (Mr. W. Fowler) thought 
would hardly be satisfactory to the 
House. The fourth course was— 


‘¢ To amend the Convention line, acquiescing 
in the annexation of the territories of the 
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Native Chiefs Montsioa and Mankoroane to the 
Transvaal State. This is the course urged by 
the Transvaal Government in their application 
now under consideration.”’ 


Sir Hercules Robinson then went on to 
say— 

“Of these four courses, I think the last is 
the most undesirable, for the reasons which I 
explained in paragraphs 9 and 15 of my des- 
patch of the 22nd of January last.” 


He (Mr. W. Fowler) attached great 
importance to the words of Sir Hercules 
Robinson. Sir Hercules Robinson told 
them that to accede to the application 
which had been continually made by the 
Boer Government, to give up these 
lands which they now claimed, be- 
longing to Mankoroane and Montsioa, 
would be the worst course of all to 
adopt; and he (Mr. W. Fowler) thought 
the House should insist that the Con- 
vention should not be thrown away in: 
that sense. It seemed absurd that they 
should make elaborate arrangements, 
and then turn round and say it was 
impossible they could be carried out. 
After entering into this deliberate agree- 
ment, it did seem to him the strangest 
argument to say, within two years of 
the conclusion of the Convention, that 
it was an impossibility to carry it out. 
On reading through the Blue Book he 
observed a most marked change in the 
tone of the Correspondence of the Trans- 
vaal Government within the last month 
ortwo. Their last despatch was couched 
in very different terms to that about 
which he had heard Lord Kimberley 
in the other House use such strong 
language. It seemed to him that we 
were beset with immense difficulties; 
but the Prime Minister himself said 
that we were to meet difficulties. We 
had, no doubt, before us the danger of 
war; but he could not help thinking 
that if the Boer Government once un- 
derstood that the English Government 
were determined to carry out this Con- 
vention, and that it was not a question 
of their being squeezed this way or the 
other, not merely should we have civility 
in despatches, but something like a 
reasonable agreement would be come 
to. The Committee had been told 
several times that this was a quarrel 
with which they had no business ; and 
the question had been asked, why should 
they interfere in the quarrels between 
the Native States and the Boers? He 
admitted that there was a great deal to 
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be said in favour of that view, which 
was very popular out-of-doors. None 
of them wanted to be dragged into 
another South African War; but he 
thought that this argument came rather 
too late. It would have been very true 
if it had been said, at the outset, that 
they had no business at all in South 
Africa ; but now they could not say they 
had no business there. They had great 
responsibilities in South Africa, and 
they were bound to respect those re- 
sponsibilities. Former generations had 
handed down those responsibilities to 
them, and they had to do the best they 
could to carry them out. There had 
been one argument used in the course 
of these discussions which he hoped 
they would not hear again. He referred 
to the argument that some sort of com- 
pensation ought to be given to the Na- 
tives. They had been told that the 
Natives should be compensated—that 
was to say, that land should be given to 
the freebooters, who had taken the land 
improperly from the Natives. In other 
words, it was suggested that they should 
pay money and give land up to people 
who had no right to it. Such a propo- 
sition could not be seriously entertained 
by the House of Commons. If they 
looked at the Blue Book, they would 
find that there was even a still more 
preposterous suggestion made, and that 
was that money should be given to the 
Chiefs, and no notice should be taken of 
the people. As a matter of fact, the 
land belonged to the Tribe and not to 
the Chief alone, and to give money to 
the Chief alone would be a most mon- 
strous and outrageous thing. He could 
not help thinking that there was one 
danger which had not been much alluded 
to on this occasion. It was said there 
was a danger of arousing animosity 
between one race and another in South 
Africa; that there was a great danger 
that they might create a still greater 
feud between the English and Dutch races 
in South Africa. He, however, thought 
there was a still greater danger if the 
English ceased to be respected in South 
Africa. They had to take a course 
worthy of a great people, having great 
responsibilities, and not being afraid of 
those responsibilities, and they had to act 
with a real and genuine desire to do 
their duty on all sides. They could not 
ignore the Dutch, and they could not 
ignore the Natives. Surely it was not 
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for those who were descended from the 
great anti-slavery advocates to say they 
did not care what happened to the 
Black man, and that they would rather 
suffer any indignity as long as they 
escaped war. That was the sort of argu- 
ment he heard in the Clubs, and evenin 
the Lobbies of the House of Commons; 
but hon. Members ought not to give way 
to any such feeling. There was no man 
in that House who had a greater detes- 
tation of war than he had; and he would 
be the last man in the world to saya 
word which he thought would have the 
effect of encouraging war. He believed, 
however, that if they acted in a careless 
and indifferent manner, only bearing in 
mind their own selfish needs, it might 
lead to disputes and to very serious wars 
hereafter. He had intended at one time 
to have gone into several other points 
in connection with this matter; but he 
would not trouble the Committee any 
further, considering the long discussion 
they had already had. He simply wished 
to intimate his deep sense of the diffi- 
culties of the position, and his desire that 
they should take a very large, tempe- 
rate, and moderate view of it ; that they 
should not lose sight of the rights either 
of the White or of the Black man; but 
should endeavour to carry out a Conven- 
tion which they had deliberately entered 
into, and which ought not to be delibe- 
rately broken either by one side or the 
other, and endeavour to carry it out with 
the utmost consideration and regard for 
the feelings and rights of all parties con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had stated that the principal argu- 
ment of those who opposed the active 
protection of the Natives in Bechuana- 
land and the Transvaal was the danger 
that they should be involved in greater 
difficulties, and possibly in extensive wars 
with the Dutch population. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of that argument as 
being used in the Clubs, and whispered 
in the Lobbies of the House of Commons. 
He might have said that it was the prin- 
cipal argument which the Prime Minister 
of England had first put forward. The 
Prime Minister had denied, with great 
force and impressiveness, that any ques- 
tion of cost had entered into the conside- 
ration of the Government in refusing 

rotection to the Natives of Bechuana- 
and; but he admitted a reason for the 
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inactivity of the Government which he 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) ventured to say 
was worse than the reason of parsimony. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the reason why they had not protected 
their friends and allies was that they 
were afraid to do so. [‘‘ No, no! “7 
Hon. Gentlemen dissented; but what 
other construction could be placed on the 
statement of the Prime Minister? So 
long as these slave-driving, perfidious, 
and canting Boers of the Transvaal were 
elevated into heroes by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) and the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
did hon. Members think they would 
hesitate to press exactly what they pleased 
on a Government, which not only showed 
itself by its actions to be afraid of them, 
but confessed itself afraid? The Prime 
Minister stated that this question must 
be judged from a regard of the general 
circumstances of the case. What were 
the general circumstances of the case? 
Here was a Convention which the Go- 
vernment of England made not two years 
ago, on the faith of which they induced 
the House of Commons to put up with 
the greatest disgrace and humiliation 
that had ever been inflicted on this 
country since the Dutch ships sailed up 
the Thames in the time of Charles II. 
The Government promised that this Con- 
vention should be observed ; but it had 
been broken, not in one or two main 
points, but in every single clause and 
item, and broken with the utmost de- 
gree of effrontery. The Convention was 
to protect British subjects in the Trans- 
vaal. How many loyal British subjects 
had remained there? British subjects 
had been chased out of the country, and 
their property had been confiscated. 
Their lives had been made miserable. 
They dared not remain, and the Govern- 
ment dared not send out a Commissioner 
to inquire into the state of affairs. What 
was the secret of the change of front— 
the extraordinary change of front— 
which the Government made not long 
ago with regard to the despatch of a 
Commissioner to the Transvaal ? Within 
a fortnight of their statement that they in- 
tended to send out a Special Commissioner 
to inquire into their relations with the 
Transvaal, they came down to the House 
and stated that they were going to re- 
ceive a Commissioner—that was to say, 
they were going to allow two or three 
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more of the men who had proved them- 
selves to possess no faith or honour to 
come over and make what representa- 
tions they liked to Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, and purposely to deceive them. 
There never was a more humiliating 
confession than that the Government 
were going to receive a Commissioner, 
and that they were to abrogate that Con- 
yention, on the faith of which Parlia- 
ment accepted the Transvaal surrender. 
The Under Secretary of State had told 
the Committee that the Government 
knew all along that the Boers were not 
satisfied with the Convention, and meant 
to break it—that was to say, the Go- 
vernment signed the Convention, and 
brought it down to the House, knowing 
all the while that it would not be ob- 
served in the least. He doubted if such 
a confession had ever before been made 
on behalf of Ministers in that House. 
The Prime Minister told them that Ma- 

och was a rebel. They might have 
understood that statement in the mouth 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham; but for the Prime 
Minister to say that Mapoch, who had 
never submitted to British rule, was a 
rebel, because he declined to pay taxes, 
was indeed extraordinary. But who 
else refused to pay taxes? Why, the 
Transvaal Government bound itself by 
solemn pledges to pay us £100,000 with 
interest ; but not one farthing of that 
money had been paid. Were they 
rebels; would Her Majesty’s Government 
judge them by the same criterion as they 
applied to this unfortunate savage, who 
was willing to go to our rescue, and 
who had been indentured by the Boers? 
Well, the Under Secretary had read an 
extraordinary telegram to the Commit- 
tee, to the effect that Mapoch had 
actually mustered 2,000 men, and was 
marching against the freebooters. Every 
Member in the House was impressed by 
that statement; and it was not until the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster) asked the date 
of the telegram that the Committee be- 
came aware that it was nearly a month 
old—the date being the 18th of July. 
There had been many telegrams received 
by Her Majesty’s Government since that 
time ; but no mention had ever been made 
of this. He ventured to say that if there 
was the smallest amount of truth in that 
despatch it would soon be found that the 
Boers would send an overwhelming 
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force against the Bechuanas and destroy 
them. The Prime Minister had again 
had recourse to his argument of blood- 
guiltiness; but did the blood of these 
unfortunate Bechuanas, murdered in 
thousands, count for nothing? He 
shared the opinion of a great many well- 
informed Gentlemen in that House, and 
the opinion of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
that if a little firmness had been shown 
by Her Majesty’s Government Manko- 
roane. would have been saved. The 
Prime Minister most unjustly threw the 
blame on the officials in South Africa, 
and a more unworthy act it was diffi- 
cult to conceive. He had been astonished 
to hear the challenge thrown out by the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Under 
Secretary with regard to the attitude of 
the Natives inside the Transvaal. The 
facts were these. When the Convention 
was being made, Her Majesty’s Oom- 
missioners in South Africa were met by 
deputations from all the Chiefs in the 
Transvaal, who represented 800,000 Na- 
tives; and these, with the strongest and 
most unanimous voice, complained of the 
treatment experienced from the Boers. 
They said as they had been treated in 
the past so they would be treated in the 
future, and they gave the strongest evi- 
dence of their loyalty to us. Their words 
were— 

“We should like to have the man pointed 
out from amongst us who objects to the rule of 
the Queen. We were the owners of this coun- 
try; we were here when the Boers came, and 
who, without asking leave, settled down in the 
country..... The English Government then 
came, and we have had four years of rest and of 
peaceful and just rule.” 

They went on to say that the Boers 
pierced their noses and made themslaves. 
The same language had been made use 
of over and over again; and yet the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, not long 
ago, in that House, said that the Natives 
were under an obligation to the Boers 
for making the Transvaal habitable for 
them. But the contrary had been proved 
many times in that House; the treatment 
of the Natives by the Boers had been 
atrocious. The Convention of Pretoria 
had been violated at every single point ; 
the loyal inhabitants of the Transvaal 
had not been protected by the Trans- 
vaal Government; and the Natives 
around it had been despoiled and mas- 
sacred by thousands; the Article of 
Suzerainty had been broken; and, 
finally, the question of payment of 
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debt had been completely put on one 
side. They had not heard a single 
word of the Vote of Censure passed by 
the Transvaal Government on the Go- 
vernment of Her Majesty. The Com- 
mittee would have liked to hear some- 
thing about that, and also about the 
future ; but, as nothing had been stated, 
he ventured to say there was no real 
undertaking as to the future, either with 
regard to the Zulus or any of the Natives 
of the Transvaal. The longer the policy 
of the Government was persisted in the 
more serious would be the difficulty and 
the cost, he would not say of sustaining 
the honour of the country, for the Go- 
vernment had thrown that aside long 
ago, but of protecting the lives of the 
loyal Natives at the Cape. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 


speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, to which the Committee 
had listened, rendered any further de- 
fence of the Government policy in South 
Africa unnecessary. In all the attacks 
upon that policy not a single suggestion 
had been made of the course which 
would have been taken by the Oppo- 
sition in the circumstances. The hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse) had 
addressed the Committee with extreme 
clearness, grace, and knowledge of the 
subject ; and that hon. Gentleman had 
proved that almost every course was im- 

ossible. He had hoped that his hon. 

riend, with his great knowledge of this 
matter, would have indicated some way 
out of the difficulty ; but he had entirely 
failed todoso. Although no charge had 
been proved against the Government, 
they had shown that they would have 
been in a most undignified and un- 
worthy position in trying to work a Con- 
vention which was not to be worked. 
He said they must, once for all, make 
up their minds as to the course to be 
adopted in future; in other words, they 
must either enforce the Convention or 
abandon it. It seemed to him impos- 
sible that they should enforce the obliga- 
tion they had incurred unless they took 
possession of and administered the Na- 
tive territory. The Convention was ori- 
ginally that they should take over from 
the Transvaal Government the purely 
Native territory; but they had de- 
parted from the Convention, and said— 
‘¢ We will make a Treaty to protect from 
injustice the Natives under the dominion 
of the Boers.”’ Now, everything showed 
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that that was almost impossible. There- 
fore, his argument was that they must 
either undertake the protection of these 
Natives or abandon all responsibility 
for it. They were not bound to protect 
Natives all over the world; and in 
South Africa, as elsewhere, they must 
endeavour to draw the line somewhere 
beyond which their responsibility should 
not extend; and his own opinion was 
that in the present case the line should 
be drawn on this side of the Transvaal. 
It seemed to him that they had given 
nothing in the nature of a distinct pledge 
to the Chiefs who were now in trouble. 
He did not understand, in other cases, 
the use of the word ‘‘rebel.” Take 
the case of the Chief Mapoch. It was 
shown that he had consistently main- 
tained an independent position ; that he 
had refused to pay tribute to the Trans- 
vaal Government and to the British Go- 
vernment. In what sense, then, was he 
a rebel against either Government? It 
seemed to him that he had not been a 
rebel against the Boers, and also that he 
had no claim on the British Government, 
because he had never submitted to it. He 
thought they ought to recede from the 
Convention into which they had entered 
in a weak and unfortunate moment. He 
was not one of those who wished to with- 
draw from their position of responsibility 
in respect of pledges actually given in 
South Africa. There were many people 
there within the British boundaries to 
whom they were pledged. He was very 
glad that they had undertaken to fulfil 
those pledges with regard to the people, 
and he believed there were other States 
for whom they should undertake that 
duty ; but, at the same time, he could 
not help thinking it a stroke of good 
fortune that the career of Cetewayo had 
been so speedily brought to an end. He 
would conclude by expressing a hope 
that they should establish the British 
Dominion within an intelligible boun- 
dary line, and that they should not un- 
dertake to protect the whole of South 
Africa and her people at an enormous 
expense. 

Mrz. R. N. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had told the Committee that 
all the attacks made upon the Govern- 
ment from that side of the House had 
failed; but he would remind hon. Mem- 
bers that the Government, who were the 
authors of the Convention of Pretoria, 
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came down to the House and said they 
had made a Convention which in a satis- 
factory manner protected the interest of 
the Natives. That Convention had the 
effect of handing over 750,000 Natives 
to the tender mercy of 37,000 Beers, 
who were perfectly well known to be 
the most atrocious slaveowners in the 
world, and with respect to whom it had 
been stated two years ago, by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock), that 
they had been known to put a number 
of Native children to death by burning 
them alive. These were the people to 
whom Her Majesty’s Government had 
handed over the unfortunate Natives ; 
and the result of that policy had been 
clearly shown in the speeches of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster). 
If the Government had advanced at the 
proper time, they would have incurred 
some loss of life; but they would have 
restored peace and order in the country, 
and the Committee would not have had 
before them the harrowing details to 
which they had listened that evening. 
He had expressed his deep sorrow that 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
entered into this ill-starred and most un- 
fortunate Convention of Pretoria, which 
had been fraught with the greatest hu- 
man miseries that any act in the history 
of the world had produced. He urged 
on Her Majesty’s Government to remedy 
the mischief caused by the Treaty of 
Pretoria; and he hoped that when the 
Transvaal deputation made its appear- 
ance in Downing Street they would be 
received in a firm spirit by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that they would 
find they were dealing with men who 
were determined to do all that lay in 
their power to promote the interest of 
humanity. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY moved to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £1,200, the salary 
and expenses of the Resident with Cete- 
wayo in Zululand. He was well aware 
that the Office in question had already 
been swept away by the interposition of 
a far different authority to that of the 
Vote of a Committee of the House; but 
however much circumstances might have 
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changed in the last few days as a result 
of the policy of the Government, that 
change had not affected the question of 
the wisdom or justice of that policy in 
the first instance—rather it had added 
a burning ‘point to the charge to be 
brought against the Government. Last 
year, on the debate on his hon. and 
learned Friend’s (Mr. Gorst’s) Motion 
for the restoration of Oetewayo, the 
Prime Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment could not listen to the suggestion 
until they had obtained the best informa-_ 
tion in their power as to what the effect 
of the restoration would be. The right 
hon. Gentleman used the following 
words :— 

‘‘But supposing that, instead of an unani- 
mous reception of Cetewayo, there should be a 
serious division of opinion, is it right for us, 
until we have taken every step in our power to 
obtain the best information and the best advice, 
to send Cetewayo into the country, with the 
moral certainty we possess that he would be a 
power, and that if he were not the cause of 


pacification he would be a very serious cause of 
disturbance and bloodshed.” —(3 Hansard, [268] 
771.) 


Those remarks induced him (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) to forego his intention of 
addressing the House on the subject; 
but he had bitterly repented his deci- 
sion ever since. The Government acted 
strictly in accordance with the declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister. They got 
the best information that was to be got; 
but they deliberately acted contrary to 
it, and upon their heads would be 
charged all the bloodshed which had 
taken place during the five months pre- 
ceding and culminating in the death of 
Cetewayo. Ever since the adoption of 
the unfortunate policy which led to the 
restoration of Cetewayo he had done his 
best to obtain an opportunity for dis- 
cussing it. He had not thought himself 
justified in availing himself of the 
facilities afforded under the New Rules 
of Procedure, because he held somewhat 
different opinions as to the propriety of 
such a course to those held by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) ; 
and owing to the unfortunate delay in 
the issuing of the Papers, which should 
have been issued at the beginning of the 
Session, he was precluded from raising 
the question on the Address to the 
Speech from the Throne. The Govern- 
ment plea in that Speech for the re- 
storation of Oetewayo was that it would 
‘lead to the preservation of peace and 
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order, and bring about a stable Govern- 
ment in Zululand.” But instead of 
peace.and order they had to look back 
upon a five months’ history of bloodshed 
and violence in the land, wasting and 
destruction within its borders; while in 
place of a stable Government they had 
now to picture to themselves the dead 
body of the Zulu King, with a Zulu’s 
assegai driven through his heart. He 
asserted that his condemnation of the 
Government did not depend upon the 
mere easy after-wisdom that followed in 

‘ the wake of history; but that all infor- 
mation, all experience, and all common 
sense pointed conclusively and infallibly 
to the events he had referred to, as the 
natural and inevitable consequence of 
the policy he would condemn. He 
cael cade refer to the Zulu War so far 
as to remind the Committee that as the 
outcome of a campaign involving a most 
lamentable loss of life on both sides, 
and a very considerable expenditure of 
public money, they did obtain a settle- 
ment of the Zulu Question, which re- 
ceived the assent of all best qualified to 
give an opinion in the essential point of 
the removal and deposition of the Zulu 
King, who was at once the Representa- 
tive of the warlike spirit of the nation 
and the embodiment of the bloodthirsty 
traditions of his race. But the present 
Government had gone out of their way 
to re-import that element of danger, and 
on what grounds? Not in deference to 
any general desire among the Zulus, 
either Chiefs or people ; in direct opposi- 
tion to the expressed wishes of our Oo- 
lonists, against the wishes of those who 
were entitled to have the utmost possible 
deference paid to their wishes, and in 
the teeth of the opinions of Sir Henry 
Bulwer. It was merely from a desire 
to complete in South Africa, as in India, 
Ireland, and elsewhere, the reversal of 
the policy of the late Government, and 
in deference to what was the mistaken 
sentiment of a false philanthropy amongst 
a small section in this country, and to 
the agitation which was carried on in 
Natal with the effect, if not the ob- 
ject, of fostering discontent among the 
Zulus, thereby discrediting the former 
settlement in the Zulu country and 
rendering its government impossible. 
With the permission of the Committee 
he would read one or two extracts in 
confirmation of this view. Sir Evelyn 
Wood said— 
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“Every Zulu whom I met alone in my-ride 
through ululand told me, in the course of con- 
versation, that the Zulus would not willingly go 
back to theold system which obtained indie Oe 4 
wayo, preferring the present system. I gathered 
that the people in those districts that have been 
undisturbed greatly prefer the present state of 
things; but that all are earnestly desirous of 
being more directly under the British Govern- 
ment.’’ 


And, again, Sir Henry Bulwer, in his 


Report, stated that— 


“TI believe that not merely the majority of 
the appointed Chiefs are individually opposed 
to the restoration of Cetewayo, but that great 
numbers of the Zulu people have no wish to re- 
turn under this rule, and would regard any ob- 
ligation to do so as one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that could befall them, and that many 
would be compelled to leave the country.” 


Did the Committee realize what was the 
state of Zululand under Cetewayo? In 
his own experience he had twice in one 
year, during the short time that he had 
spent in the inhabited districts of the 
country, come across companies of sol- 
diers on their way to wreak the ven- 
geance or to deal out the barbaric parody 
of justice of the King on some unfortu- 
nate and unsuspecting kraal. The sol- 
diers would surround the kraal at night ; 
at the first dawn of day the work of 
destruction would commence, and the 
sun would rise on the corpses of men, 
women, and children slain in an indis- 
criminate massacre, where it had set on 
a happy and prosperous village. Was 
it to — wondered at that the first ques- 
tion of so many Zulus at the installa- 
tion to Sir Theophilus Shepstone was— 
‘‘ Will the King be allowed to send out 
killing parties, and to act, generally, as 
he did before?’”? When Sir Henry 
Bulwer complained of the slaughters 
which were committed, Cetewayo said— 

“T do kill, and I mean to kill, and I do not 
consider I have done anything in the way of 
killing. Ihave not yet begun. It is the cus- 


tom of our nation, and I shall not depart from 
it.” 


What was it but such facts as these that 
peopled Natal with its thousands of Zulu 
refugees? The best comment on the 
difference of the state of the country 
under Cetewayo, and under Lord Wol- 
seley’s settlement was, that instead of 
the thousands of flying Zulus, Zulus 
escaping for their lives, that each year 
of Cetewayo’s reign witnessed, the year 
1881 saw 1,643 Zulus re-immigrating 
from Natal to Zululand. There was an 
expression which occurred morethan once 
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in the Blue Books, which contained in a 
few words a whole volume of eloquence. 
The Zulus said that in Cetewayo’s ab- 
sence ‘‘ they could sleep with both eyes 
closed, and the barking of dogs no longer 
disturbed them.” A charge of ‘kill- 
ing” had been brought by a Correspon- 
dent of The Datly News against some of 
the appointed Chiefs; but Sir Henry 
Bulwer had ascertained there was not 
the slightest truth in this charge, and 
the Correspondent in question was the 
same who, on so many occasions, ‘had 
trusted to his imagination for his facts, 
or else had proved a perfect sponge, for 
the absorption and re-expression of the 
lying fabrications of others. In further 
proof of his assertion as to the real 
wishes of the Zulu people, he would 
refer the Committee to Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s graphic account of his in- 
stallation of Cetewayo; but he thought 
he had adduced overwhelming evidence 
to prove his views, and he would ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies what evidence he proposed to 
bring forward in support of his case? 
He denied that he could bring any evi- 
dence, except that of what had been so 
wrongly called ‘‘the great Zulu depu- 
tation ’’—the deputation of a few discon- 
tented headmen and relations of Cete- 
wayo, who, as the Blue Books showed, 
wanted, in reality, not Cetewayo’srestora- 
tion, but territories for themselves. He 
would ask the Government upon what 
they had based their views of peace and 
contentment in South Africa? They had 


entirely failed in making either the 


people of Natal, or Cetewayo, or the 
Chiefs contented. As regarded the 
Chiefs, the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment involved a deliberate breach 
of solemn engagements’; and this was 
the expressed opinion of Lord Wolseley 
and Sir Henry Bulwer. Lord Wolseley 
— on March 28, 1882, to the Colonial 
co— 


_ “I wish to place on record my strong convic- 
tion that the return of Cetewayo to Zululand 
would be fraught with considerable danger to 
Natal, and would give rise to serious trouble in 
Zululand itself, while it would be in direct con- 
travention of the guarantee I gave to all the 
13 existing Chiefs of Zululand, that under no 
circumstances should Cetewayo be ever allowed 
to settle again in that country. Without that 
guarantee none of them would have accepted 
the position of Ohief, with all its many respon- 
sibilities.” 


But there was a still more weighty ex- 
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pression of opinion—that of.the Prime 
Minister himself, uttered last year in 
that House. The Prime Minister said— 
“ Our obligations to the 13 Chiefs in actual 
or nominal possession of Zululand were not to 
be got rid of—at all events, without some defi- 
nite evidence as to the unfaithfulness or the 
incapacity of those Chiefs. I admit that two 
cases have been quoted; but it would be absurd 
to say that those 13 men are to be condemned 
because two of them have proved unfaithful 
to their Government.’’— (3 Hansard, [268] 
772-3.) 
What proofs of unfaithfulness or inca- 
pacity could be brought against Um- 
banawendhlela, against Hlubi, or 
against John Dunn? The Oommittee 
were entitled to demand some explana- 
tion of the deposition of John Dunn. 
It was 13 years since he first knew him 
in South Africa; and he could, from 
years of acquaintanceship, bear testi- 
mony to his talents, his abilities, and his 
worth. He had won the golden opinion 
of all Europeans who had met him, and 
the regard of the Natives; and his 
name was mentioned with respect by 
both friend and foe in South-East Africa. 
He had proved himself a most loyal 
and useful subject of his Queen; a 
better friend to the Natives amongst 
whom he had cast his lot than any mem- 
ber of the Aborigines Protection So- 
ciety ; and a better Christian, in all the 
most essential principles of Christianity, 
than many that had professed it far 
more, and practised it far less. He had 
been accused of treachery to Cetewayo ; 
but only by those who were totally 
ignorant of his previous history, and of 
the terms on which he held his Chief- 
tainship. He had done all he could to 
prevent the Zulu War, and, when it 
broke out, he crossed, by Lord Chelms- 
ford’s orders, into Natal, and there 
waited quietly for the war to terminate 
—till that event happened which changed 
the whole complexion of the struggle, 
till a British and Colonial Force had 
been practically annihilated by the 
Zulus, while Natal was lying paralyzed 
by the disaster, momentarily expecting 
a rising of her own Native Tribes as a 
consequence of any further reverses, 
while a British Force was away in 
Zululand, hemmed in by the Zulus. 
Years ago John Dunn had told Cete- 
wayo that if any hostilities broke out 
between Zululand and Natal, he would 
be found in the ranks of the King’s 
enemies ; and Cetewayo replied— 
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“ You are a White man; I am a Black man. 
If White men fight Black men, for whom should 
you fight but for those of your own colour?” 


Of his services in the war it was needless 
to speak ; of the estimation he was held 
in by the Zulus it was enough to say 
that a common demand of Zulu Envoys 
was—‘‘ Will John Dunn give us his 
word?” He could not himself under- 
stand how anyone who appreciated the 
effect of our first reverse on the Native 
mind, and the extent of the consequent 
anic in Natal, could blame John Dunn 
or refusing to remain a passive specta- 
tor of what then seemed the death- 
struggle between civilization and sava- 
gery, after the White man’s dominion 
had received such a crushing blow as 
that inflicted by the Zulu assegai under 
the rocks at Isandhlwana. As regarded 
his administration of his territory, Sir 
Henry Bulwer had borne testimony to 
his good government ; and it was owing 
to the confidence of the authorities that 
all the discontented Ohiefs were quar- 
tered on his territory. The only single 
point upon which the Government could 
find the slightest fault with John Dunn 
was with regard to the Hut Tax. That 
was, however, one of the suggestions 
orginally made by him, and it was 
ty og to the assembled Chiefs 
y Sir Evelyn Wood, and unani- 
mously agreed to by them; and it 
was utterly impossible for anyone 
placed in such a position to have done 
without some sort of tax of that kind, 
a fact sufficiently proved by the Govern- 
ment having adopted the same tax in 
the Reserved Territory, though they had 
increased it by 40 percent. There could 
be no question or doubt of the improve- 
ments made by John Dunn in his terri- 
tory; he at once set to work to make 
roads, he prohibited the import of spirits, 
he assisted the Missionaries, he gave 
ploughs and trained oxen to his head- 
men, he built six substantial stores for 
the creation and supply of that demand 
for necessaries and luxuries which was 
the best incentive to Native industry and 
exertion, and he had employed three 
White Administrators under himself at 
salaries of £200 each, and, in fact, had 
done all he could, and all that no one 
else would, to civilize the Natives and 
improve his territory. -In that lay the 
best chance for the security of our Colony 
of Natal, and it did seem hard that 
the only recognition of all this was his 
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deposition from that power he had exer- 
cised so ably—his removal from that post 
which he had filled so wisely iad 80 
well. He thought it was incumbent on 
the Government to furnish some proofs 
of the unfaithfulness or incapacity they 
had alleged against him. With regard 
to the restoration of Cetewayo, he had 
shown that it was not desired by the 
people of Zululand ; it was a violation 
of the promises given to the Chiefs, and 
it was only due to the agitation of a few 
discontented relatives of Cetewayo, who 
thought their own claims to the exercise 
of a superior authority had been over- 
looked in the general apportionment 
of power—an agitation fomented and 
fanned to flame by unfortunate influences 
in Natal. It remained to, view it from 
the point of view of the Colonists—that 
is, in regard to the effect that the resto- 
ration must have had on the Native 
Tribes around; and he asserted that, 
with every Native who knew that Cete- 
wayo was restored, such a concession to 
agitation could only be looked upon as 
a further evidence of the wane of the 
power of the White man. He merely 
expressed the opinion of every White 
man in South Africa, when he said that 
the magic of the name of Englishman 
had lessened very considerably in Africa 
during the last two years, through the 
long, serious loss of prestige entailed on 
us by our policy in the Transvaal, 
through our defeat, and still more by 
our placid acceptance of defeat—by the 
disastrous, the humiliating termination 
of a war, entered upon with a light 
heart, and a careless confidence—con- 
ducted in a way which, if that war was 
unjust and was unnecessary, involved a 
heavy charge of bloodguiltinesson the Go- 
vernment which commenced it—a heavy 
responsibility for wasted blood and tar- 
nished fame—and terminated after re- 
peated reverses with a haste, and under 
circumstances, which they had been 
told, which some had been taught to 
consider manly and Christian, but which 
the misguided Kaffir persisted in con- 
sidering as conduct craven and cowardly. 
Had our latest transactions in the Trans- 
vaal done aught to redeem our fame? 
Did the Government soothe themselves 
with the belief that, with regard to 
Montsioa and Mankoroane, these things 
had been dore in a corner; that every 
Native, from the Knysna to the Zambesi 
did no know that, not only had we been 
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beaten in the miserable skirmishes that 
ended in the retrocession of the Trans- 
yaal, but that now the Natives who, as 
our allies, had assisted us in that war, 
had in their turn been plundered and 
despoiled, had lost lands and lives at 
the hands of the Boers, while the Suze- 
rain power, to whom they looked for 
assistance, and to whom they made such 
touching appeals, had stood idly by, or 
only made its impotence more marked by 
helpless and unavailing remonstrances. 
And, finally, was Cetewayo’s restoration 
necessary as an act of justice to himself? 
What was the claim of his family to the 
Throne; and how had that claim been 
won? It had been won by blood, and 
cemented by a succession of fratricides 
unparalleled in history. Chaka, the for- 
mer King, first waded through slaughter 
to a Throne. He was killed by his 
brother Dingaan. The fratricide Din- 
gaan was, in his turn, killed by his 
brother Panda, with the help of the 
Boers. No such Nemesis overtook the 
fratricide Panda in hisown person; buthis 
favourite son, Umbalazi, whom he had 
intended to succeed him, was attacked 
and killed by his brother, the late Cete- 
wayo. And yet that was the Royal 
Family, and that the man whom the 
Government went out of their way to 
restore. From the first moment that 
Cetewayo’s foot touched Zululand he 
began to break every single condition 
under which he had been restored, both 
with regard to the Reserved Territory, 
and to Usibepu, until, after the land 
had been turned into a perfect Pande- 
monium of savage civil war, he had 
fallen himself a victim to the fear and 
the dislike which the remembrance of his 
former tyranny had inspired—a tyranny 
which his absence had enabled his former 
subjects to realize. All experience and 
all history showed that, often in a civi- 
lized nation, certainly with the conquered 
Chief of a savage race, when once his 
former servile subjects have seen— 


“ The desolator desolate, the victor overthrown, 
The arbiter of others’ fate, a suppliant for his 
own.” 


That then— 


“ His spell upon the minds of men, breaks never 
to return again.” 


In defeat and in captivity we had shorn 
the locks of the Zulu Samson; and we 
did but restore him to his country with 
sufficient strength left to pull down his 
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country in ruins on himself. In bring- 
ing these charges against the Govern- 
ment, he was aware that such charges 
lost weight in coming from so young a 
Member, though he could say his hair 
had grown grey under an African sun. 
He asked— Would the Government deny 
that their policy involved a breach of 
faith to the Chiefs ?—that faith which 
the Prime Minister owned had been 
pledged to them. Would they deny that 
they had acted directly contrary to the 
information by which the Prime Mi- 
nister owned they should be guided? 
As regarded the future, the Government 
had now an opportunity of effecting a 
peaceful, lasting, and beneficent settle- 
ment of Zululand. All the difficulties 
which had been experienced might have 
been avoided if the Government from 
the first had accepted their responsibili- 
ties, and extended to the whole of Zulu- 
land that protection which they had given 
to the Reserved portion, as he had sug- 
gested last year. A Resident ought to 


-be appointed to the whole of Zululand, 


whose power should be exactly the same 
as that possessed by the Resident in the 
Reserved Territory. The produce of a 
general Hut Tax should be assigned to 
him, for the expenses of government, 
and for the improvement of the country. 
Zululand would be self-supporting, and 
would be in no way a burden or expense 
to us. Such a settlement would be 
welcomed with joy and relief by every 
Zulu Chief, and by every Zulu man and 
woman. He thought that the services 
of John Dunn ought to be utilized in 
any settlement of the country. If any 
Chiefs should be unwilling to come un- 
der our protection some territory in the 
North might be allocated to them; but 
he believed that even Usibepu would 
prefer our Protectorate. He was confi- 
dent that it was their duty, asa civilizing 
and Christian country, not to give up 
the power for good which had been 
given to them in that country. He 
looked upon their maintenance of their 
hold there as a solemn duty; but he still 
would say, ‘‘ Zululand for the Zulus.” 
He did not want to see that country por- 
tioned out amongst White settlers, with 
a Native area growing each year smaller 
and more confined, like some Red Indian 
Reservation. If the Government would 
only, even at that eleventh hour, assert 
their paramount authority, and put an 
end to anarchy and bloodshed—if they 
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would but listen to the mapentes requests 
of the Zulus themselves that they should 


be brought under the protective rule of 
England, they would find a people—like 
the Israelites of old asking for a King 
—a people not only ready, but desirous 
to accept our control; and if they would 
accept that responsibility in a proper 
spirit, as a mission entailed upon them, 
as @ superior race, as a conquering and 
a Christian nation, he believed not only 
that the present inhabitants of that coun- 
try would learn to look back, without 
heartburnings or regret, to that July 
morning which first saw their King a 
fugitive, and his Army flying from the 
field, but that all the future generations 
of Zulus would learn to bless the day 
which gave up their land to the true 
mercy of the White man. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £8,225 (includ- 
ing a Supplementary sum of £3,808), be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st | 
day of March 1884, for certain Charges con- 
nected with the Orange River Territory, the 
Transvaal, Zululand, and the Island of St. 
Helena.” —(Mr, Guy Dawnay.) 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The mis- 
fortune of dealing with this question 
seems to be that those who approach it 
are divided into two factions. There 
are the advocates of John Dunn, who 
may be called the Dunnites, and the ad- 
vocates of Cetewayo, who may be called 
the Cetewayo Party ; and those who are 
for John Dunn think there is no good 
in the Cetewayo Party, and the Cete- 
wayo Party think there is no good in 
the Dunnites. The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down is the Leader of the 
Dunn Party, and the Leader of the 
Party favouring Cetewayo may be said 
to be found in the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). 
When the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Chatham strongly in- 
sisted upon the restoration of Cetewayo, 
the hon. Gentleman who -has just sat 
down offered no opposition. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: In conse- 
quence of the direct appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, I 
forewent my right to move the Motion 
I had down on the Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon. 
I am utterly unconscious of such an ap- 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: However, 
it is the fact that the hon. Gentleman 
was not here to oppose the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham when he pressed on the Go- 
vernment the necessity of restorin 
Cetewayo. We at the Colonial Office 
are obliged to be made of sterner metal, 
We are not for John Dunn, and we are 
not for Cetewayo. We do not care for 
either. We have tried to take into con- 
sideration what is of far more import- 
ance than the welfare of John Dunn or 
the welfare of Cetewayo, and that is the 
welfare of Zululand. This is what has 
guided us, and not the interests of John 
Dunn or the interests of Cetewayo. The 
hon. Gentleman has talked to us as if 
the settlement that was inaugurated 
under the late Administration had been 
such a success that the only duty of the 
succeeding Administration was to leave 
it alone; and as if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by a Quixotic conduct, and 
by their affection for Cetewayo, had 
caused disorder and disturbance where 
before there was peace and quiet. I 
would observe that the hon. Member 
very distinctly pointed in the course of 
his speech to annexation as the real 
solution of the Zulu difficulty. Well, 
Sir, Iam not prepared to deny that at 
the time of the defeat of Cetewayo at 
Ulundi the great body of the Chiefs and 
Natives would have accepted our rule if 
we had chosen to assert it. But Her 
Majesty’s late Government were not 

repared to annex Zululand, and Zulu- 
and was not annexed. Instead of that, 
a system was invented by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley which was described in a 
Natal paper at the time as a system of 
establishing 12 Cetewayos where there 
had only been one before. How has 
that system prospered? What has been 
the result to Zululand of its establish- 
ment? It is absurd to suppose for a 
moment that during Cetewayo’s three 
years’ absence from Zululand the coun- 
try was in a state of peace. Asa matter 
of fact, there were many little wars be- 
tween the Chiefs ; and there was a great 
loss of life. There were disputes going 
on between Chiefs, and, in fact, there 
were constant disturbances. On this 
point I need only appeal to the autho- 
rity of Sir Henry Bulwer, who was not 
a very ardent advocate of the restora- 
tion of Oetewayo. What does Sir Henry 
Bulwer say? In addressing the Legis- 
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lative Assembly of Natal in 1882 he 
said— 

“T regret to say the accounts from the 
neighbouring Zulu country are unsatisfactory. 
The general condition existing in that country 
under the settlement is, in many respects, such 
as to make it desirable that matters should be 
considered with a view to remedy defects, and 
with a view to a more satisfactory and assured 
state of things.” 


This is what Sir Henry Bulwer said in 
June, 1882. Again, in his despatch 


dated August, 1882, Sir Henry Bulwer- 


said that— 


“Events have occurred in the Zulu country 
which not only have lent colour to the asser- 
tions against the appointed Chiefs, but have 
given an unfavourable impression of the work- 
ing of the settlement.” 


. Further on he makes similar statements ; 


but one quotation is quite sufficient for 
my purpose. What does the Transvaal 
Government say? They had no parti- 
cular liking for Cetewayo ; and, as far as 
I remember, they sent an official com- 
munication to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through the Resident at Pretoria, 
dated October 24, 1881. In that com- 
munication it was stated that the Exe- 
cutive Oouncil had passed a Resolution 
to the effect that the intelligence they 
had received showed that the condition of 
affairs in Zululand was so unsatisfactory 
that it would in future be a source of 
disturbance and continual danger to 
them and also to the residents on the 
Natal Border-line. It therefore ap- 
peared to them in the highest degree 
necessary, in the interests of the peace 
of the whole of South Africa, that the 
Government of Zululand should be 
placed on a satisfactory footing, and 
this could only be done by releasing the 
Zulu King, and restoring him to his 
rights. They added that COetewayo 
would then be in a position to restore 
peace to the Kingdom, and to prevent 
the shedding of blood in such a bar- 
barous manner as was then to be wit- 
nessed. Now, I do not quote these 
opinions to show that the Transvaal 
prophecy has turned out right. I do 
not pretend to say that; but I venture 
to say we had before us all these 
elements for our decision, and that we 
were not swayed solely, as the hon. 
Member stated, by the deputations 
which went to Sir Henry Bulwer. 
‘‘ Deputation”’ is a noun of multitude, 
and signifies many, and not much, I 
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will allow that these deputations did not 
signify much ; but, still, they were ele- 
ments in the consideration of the ques- 
tion. But the chief element was this— 
Zululand was in a state of disturbance, 
and it was going from bad to worse. 
We had reason to believe that as long 
as Oetewayo remained in captivity there 
would be this agitation on the part of 
those who were at his back; and, above 
all, there was this great consideration, 
which Sir Henry Bulwer has dealt with 
so carefully in his despatch, and which, 
I think, will commend itself to hon. 
Members—there was this great fact— 
that the Zulu people, like all the 
Natives of such countries as Zululand, 
were accustomed to the existence of a 
paramount authority—that is to say, a 
power forming a Court of Appeal and 
the Sovereign power over the different 
Chiefs who came more immediately in 
contact with it—and this Sovereign 
power lay in the person of Cetewayo, 
their King. We took that paramount. 
authority away, and we substituted 
nothing for it. If we had annexed the 
country, or established a Protectorate, 
we should have supplied that paramount 
authority; but in the plan adopted no 
substitute was found for it. It was 
perfectly evident that there would be no 
peace in Zululand until the paramount 
authority was re-established in some 
way or other. That there was a com- 
parative amount of peace after the set- 
tlement of Sir Garnet Wolseley was due 
to the fact that the Zulus thought we 
had assumed that paramount authority ; 
and it was only when they began to dis- 
cover that the English Queen had not 
taken Cetewayo’s place that disturbances 
broke out and matters went from bad to 
worse. I can put into the witness-box 
no less a personage than John Dunn 
himself, because there was a record in 
the Blue Books of about a year and a 
half ago of a letter from John Dunn to 
the Colonial Office, in which he says— 
“This settlement cannot possibly last, and 
the only solution I can suggest is to make me 
King of Zululand.” 
Well, Sir, that of course, might have 
been a solution; but we thought that 
the more just solution was to re-establish 
Cetewayo. In taking into account all 
these points of expediency, we must not 
lose sight of the question of justice, and 
there was a question of justice involved. 
Cetewayo had been removed from 
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his position, without his having given 
us any real cause for depriving 
him of power. Whether war was 
well-advised or ill-advised ; whether it 
was expedient or inexpedient, I think it 
is universally acknowledged that, as far 
as Oetewayo himself was concerned, he 
had not attacked us, and probably would 
never have attacked us if we had not 
first attacked him. This being so, there 
was a consideration of justice to be 
brought into play; and I maintain that 
we were bound, if we could, to re- 
store Cetewayo ; and the only considera- 
tion that ought to have prevented that 
restoration could have been, first of all, 
if we had thought that by restoring him 
we should have exposed ourselves to 
attack, or that by restoring him we 
should have brought trouble and dis- 
turbance to Zululand, where before there 
was peace. We had no reason to believe 
that he would attack us before, and we 
had much less reason still to believe that 
he would attack us after the experience 
he had gone through. As to the ques- 
tion of bringing disturbance and trouble 
to a country where before there was 
peace, I have already said there was no 
peace. The outbreak, perhaps, was not 
very acute; but disturbance there was. 
There was certainly no peace to disturb. 
Our belief at the time was that, on the 
contrary, Cetewayo’s return would bring 
peace ; and I think we had good reason 
to believe that, under the conditions we 
imposed upon him, his return would 
have brought peace, had he adhered to 
those conditions. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that he did not accept the limita- 
tions of territory which he had bound 
himself to observe. Why he did not, it 
is beyond my power to say; but I think 
if Cetewayo had been left a little more 
to himself, and had not been counselled 
by seeming friends, whose counsel turned 
out eventually to be more fatal than that 
of enemies—if he had not been en- 
couraged by friends to believe that he 
could regain his former possessions in 
full—he might have bevn content with 
what had been allotted to him, and he 
might now have been alive and in pos- 
session of a great part of his former 
possessions. The Reserve that we kept 
back from Cetewayo is, in itself, a reply 
to the charge that we failed to keep our 
pledges. As far as John Dunn is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt that he has 
nothing to complain of. The territorial 
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system was meant for the good of the 
people, and not for his personal gain; 
and if he had made any personal gain 
he would have been unwarranted in 
doing so. He was left in possession of 
his personal property and of his tribal 
followers ; and all he is deprived of is 
his territorial jurisdiction, with all its 
duties, and labours, and its privileges, 
The same thing applies to all the Chiefs. 
With regard to Usibepu, it is all very 
well to find fault with us for his having 
been left in possession ; but he could not 
have been removed except by an ex- 
peditionary force, and after a difficult 
fight. It would have been an odd way 
of restoring peace in Zululand to tell 
one-third to go and take two-thirds ; and 
Usibepu is well placed in a corner of 
Zululand. If peace has not resulted 
from the return of Cetewayo, that has 
entirely arisen from his determination 
to appropriate territory, and obtain the 
mastery over the whole country. Usi- 
bepu’s conduct is strictly defensible. The 
first attack was made upon him by Cete- 
wayo, and the last onslaught made by 
Usibepu’s forces upon Cetewayo was 
made in anticipation of a united ex- 
pedition by Swazisand Cetewayo’s forces, 
which in a few days were going to at- 
tack Usibepu in his own territory ; and 
I may say, in reference to the Question, 
I think, of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition the other day 
to the Prime Minister, as to the number 
of men Cetewayo had at his disposal, 
we have official information that in the 
last fight between Usibepu and Cete- 
wayo,Cetewayo’s troops numbered 6,000, 
while Usibepu had only 2,000 men; so 
that Cetewayo had not been hampered 
by any numerical inferiority. The Com- 
mittee may like to know what is our 
latest intelligence respecting Cetewayo. 
Our latest information is that there seems 
to be very little doubt that he was killed, 
although his body has not yet been 
found ; but the Reserve has remained 
unattacked, and is in a state of tranquil- 
lity. Mr. Osborne, our Resident in the 
Reserve, has been instructed to go tem- 
porarily over into Zululand proper, in 
order by his presence to try to bring 
about a pacification, and a settlement of 
this difficulty; but, at the same time, he 
has been instructed to explain to the 
Natives that he is not to take any action 


implying that we are going to assume - 


the government of Zululand. Mr. Os- 
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borne is an old friend of many of the 
Zulus; he understands their language 
and their character, and his influence 
has already acted very well in the pro- 
motion of peace. Usibepu did ask, some 
time ago, for an English Resident ; but, 
as will be seen from the Blue Books, the 
Government thought it unnecessary to 
appoint such a Resident; on the con- 
trary, they thought it would be likely to 
bring about complications in the mat- 
ter. I do not understand the hon. Mem- 
ber intended to move the reduction of 
the salary of the Resident with Cete- 
wayo. [Mr. Asumeap-Bartierr: Cer- 
tainly.] I must say that the word 
“ Resident ’’ in this case is a mistake, 
because it implies a great deal more 
than the word ‘‘ Resident’ should do; 
for I must point out that from the 
earliest time of a Resident in Zululand 
proper—when the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
through Sir Garnet Wolseley, appointed 
a Resident—it was clearly understood 
that he was merely to be an adviser, 
without any authority to interfere, and 
no doubt it is very seldom that you can 
get very much influence exercised by a 
Resident; but, however that may be, 
and whatever may be the future of Zulu- 
land, it would not be right to withdraw 
the Resident at present. Whether it 
may be possible at some future time to 
withdraw him I do not know; but at 
present I believe he is exercising very 
useful influence. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
think it is a great misfortune that my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dawnay) has not had 
an opportunity of bringing his Motion 
under the notice of the House, and that 
we are forced to take this debate as a 
second Amendment upon this Vote in 
Committee. Not only would my hon. 
Friend’s eloquence have had a greater 
effect in support of a Motion on which 
he would have divided the House, but 
we should have had a fuller discussion 
on a matter which has not been com- 
pletely entered into by the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. The hon. 
Gentleman said something about the 
different views held by the partizans of 
John Dunn and of Cetewayo. No doubt 
it is true that they look at this matter 
from a different point of view; but I 
am quite sure there is one thing in which 
they will all agree, and that is that, in 
spite of the grandiloquent phrases in 
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which the hon, Gentleman has. stated 
that the Government had endeavoured 
to consult the interests of Zululand and 
this country, there has seldom been a 
more signal failure in the policy of a 
Government than has resulted from their 
action in the case now before us. What 
do we see? We see that the Government, 
from certain motives, some of which the 
hon. Gentleman has described, and which 
I shall touch upon shortly, made up their 
minds to restore Oetewayo to Zululand ; 
but they could not make up their minds 
to restore Cetewayo to Zululand in the 
sense in which the restoration was de- 
sired by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), or 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), or by those who 
have taken up Cetewayo’s cause in South 
Africa. I am not blaming them for the 
hesitation with which they approached 
this matter. I think they were wrong 
in restoring Cetewayo at all; but this, 
at any rate, is certain—that in attempt- 
ing to carry out the policy which they 
took up, I believe not on account of 
justice or necessity, but because it was 
forced upon them by certain hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, they did not 
satisfy those who had pressed it on their 
notice. On the other hand, in the course 
they pursued they neglected the advice 
of those who were best qualified to 
advise them, and whose advice they, as 
representing the Government of this 
country, were specially bound to take, 
and I will mention one name, that of 
Sir Henry Bulwer. Nothing could be 
more contrary to the advice of Sir 
Henry Bulwer than the course decided 
upon by the Government in the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo; because what they did 
was to force him, little by little, very 
much against his own inclination, to 
suggest to them some plan for the re- 
storation of Oetewayo, and then to 
emasculate that plan by taking out the 
very part which he considered vital for 
its success. The hon. Gentleman has 
told us that, after all, the conditions 
with which the Government had to deal 
were by no means satisfactory—that, in 
a word, the settlement of Zululand, of 
which Sir Garnet Wolseley was the 
author, and which was sanctioned by 
the late Government, had failed. I 
should like, if the Committee will per- 
mit me, to oecupy their time for a few 
minutes upon that point. I do not say 
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that that settlement had a very com- 
plete success; but why? In the first 
place, I will venture to say, on behalf 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley and the late 
Government, that that settlement would 
never have been made on the basis on 
which it was made had it ever been 
supposed that the authority of this 
country over the Transvaal would be 
withdrawn. The whole basis of that 
settlement depended on the mainten- 
ance of Her Majesty’s authority over 
the Trarsvaal, and on the influence ex- 
ercised by the prestige of British power 
over the neighbouring regions. That 
influence was lost by the retrocession of 
the Transvaal, and especially by the 
manner in which the retrocession was 
effected ; and it was obvious that some 
substitute for it must be found, if the 
Zulu settlement was to be maintained. 
Such a substitute was suggested to Her 
Majesty’s Government; but they would 
not adopt it. If hon. Members care to 
turn to the Blue Books, which are now 
so much a matter of ancient history, they 
will find that at the time of the settle- 
ment by Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the very 
despatch in which I gave the sanction 
of the Government of the day to that 
settlement, I called the attention of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to the question of Sub- 
Residents, and expressed my opinion that 
in the working out of that settlement it 
would probably be necessary to appoint 
Sub-Residentsto assist the Residents with 
the intelligence they could obtain, and 
with their advice. It is strange that 
within a year of that time—September, 
1880—Mr. Osborne, who was then Resi- 
dent in Zululand, suggested the very 
same thing, and also suggested the im- 
position of a Hut Tax; and, later on, he 
expressed the opinion that the condition 
of affairs existing in September, 1881, 
would have been prevented by the adop- 
tion of the plan he had recommended 
in 1880. But these measures were not 
adopted. The matter was left to itself. 
Sir Evelyn Wood called the Zulu Chiefs 
together to consult as to the state of 
Zululand ; and at the end of 1881 the 
very same proposal was again made, 
and Sir Evalyn Wood supported it. Her 
Majesty’s Government declined again to 
consider the proposal. They declined to 
extend any kind of authority over Zulu- 
land, even to the extent of appointing 
Sub-Residents possessing some kind of 
magisterial power. What happened ? 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
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There arose a very remarkable agitation, 
conducted by the representatives of Oete- 
wayo’s family in Zululand, but directly 
fomented by White men in Natal, and 
by the Aborigines’ Protection Society in 
this country. It is to that agitation 
that the policy adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government is really due. Lord Kim- 
berley had telegraphed to Sir Henry 
Bulwer that the Government felt strongly 
the danger of prolonging uncertainty in 
Zululand, and the difficulty of justifying 
the continued detention of Oetewayo. 
That last sentence is the real key to the 
whole situation. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were pressed not merely by the 
deputations to which the hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded, but by inconvenient 
Questions and Notices of Motion from 
below the Gangway. Sir Henry Bulwer 
stated that the agitation had arisen 
from statements that the Government 
was about to restore Oetewayo. I need 
not say, as my hon. Friend has re- 
marked, how much the public belief in 
statements of this kind must have been 
augmented by the feeling aroused 
throughout South Africa by the policy 
adopted by the Government with re- 
gard to the Transvaal. Sir Henry 
Bulwer distinctly attributed to this agi- 
tation, conducted and fomented as I 
have described, all the troubles in 
Zululand. Then the Under Secretary 
of State went on to say that another 
matter which pressed upon the Govern- 
ment was the suggestion of the Trans- 
vaal Government that Oetewayo should 
be restored. He admitted that the re- 
storation had not had the effect which 
the Transvaal Government had ex- 
pected ; and I am sure nobody would be 
more ready to join in that admission 
than the Transvaal Government them- 
selves, for I have noticed that their 
complaints as to the action of the Zulus 
on the Border, and the complaints of 
the Zulus as to the action of the Trans- 
vaal Government, have been increasing 
instead of diminishing since the restora- 
tion. Then the third point to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred was that 
touched upon by Sir Henry Bulwer. 
Sir Henry Bulwer dwelt with great 
ability and at considerable length on 
the absence of any paramount power in 
Zululand. But how did the Govern- 
ment propose to deal with that? Not 
at all in the manner he recommended. 
What was his recommendation? He 
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said they might restore Cetewayo over 
a small portion of Zululand, which was 
willing to have him back, but that it 
was vital to the success of the scheme 
that in the remainder of the country 
which was not willing to have him re- 
stored they should institute another 
paramount authority, and that must be 
the authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That recommendation, I must 
say, was treated with contempt by Lord 
Kimberley ; and Cetewayo, in obedience 
to hon. Members below the Gangway, 
was restored to a considerable portion 
of Zululand, while the recommendation 
of Sir Henry Bulwer, who was on the 
spot and knew the circumstances, was 
absolutely ignored. Now, the Govern- 
ment are surprised that this settlement 
of theirs has had worse results than the 
former settlement. I say worse results. 
Just now the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) told the Committee that 
one of the reasons which prevented Her 
Majesty’s Government from enforcing 
the provisions of the Transvaal Conven- 
tion with reference to Bechuanaland 
was the thought of the blood that might 
be shed. I do not think Her Majesty’s 
Government could have considered that 
matter much before they sent Cetewayo 
back; but if they did, they have been 
disappointed, for I will venture to say 
that all the blood that was shed in the 
Zulu War was little indeed when com- 
pared with the loss of life and misery 
which has occurred in Zululand since 
the restoration of Cetewayo. The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies says 
it is all Oetewayo’s fault, because he 
would not accept the limitation of his 
territory. This Blue Book clearly shows 
that when Oetewayo had an interview 
with Lord Kimberley, and was told gene- 
rally how his territory,would be limited, 
and how he would have John Dunn for 
his neighbour, and the other conditions 
that would be required of him, he pro- 
tested in the strongest way against the 
proposed limitations. Yet, in spite of his 
protest, he was sent back to Zululand; 
and it appears to have been expected by 
Her Majesty’s Government not only that 
he would himself willingly observe these 
conditions to which he had objected, but 
also that, although he was sent back a 
man who had been defeated, and de- 
— of all authority over his people, 

e would be able to impose them upon 
his adherents without any force to assist 
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him in carrying them into effect. All 
that I can say is, that of all the acts of 
Her Majesty’s Government in connection 
with South Africa, I do not think there 
is one which will redound with s0 little 
credit to them as this restoration of Oete- 
wayo. I cannot conceive any person to 
whom that restoration has been any 
benefit whatever; but this I must say— 
that it has been another exemplification 
of the entire incapacity of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to resist any agita- 
tion, however unreasonable, that could 
be raised against them, and to consider 
the fairest arguments in opposition to 
such agitation, even when put before 
them by those very men in whom they 
ought to have the highest confidence as 
thoroughly able to judge of the state of 
affairs in South Africa. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Baronet has shown his capacity to deal 
with a question of this kind in the spirit 
of a Party politician; and I do not think 
I have heard during the present Session 
a speech more imbued with that spirit 
than this speech. A large portion of 
that speech has been an unnecessary 
vindication of Sir Henry Bulwer. Why 
have we all this about Sir Henry Bul- 
wer? No one attacks him; there was 
no complaint against him, and no re- 
sponsibility thrown upon him; yet what 
does the right hon. Gentleman do? He 
accuses and attacks the Government be- 
cause they did not accept certain pro- 
posals made by Sir Henry Bulwer as 
to the method of restoring Oetewayo. 
They did not accept these proposals be- 
cause they disapproved of them, and 
because Sir Henry Bulwer’s plan ap- 
peared to them to come too nearly to a 
plan for the annexation of Zululand. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman approve 
of these proposals ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Certainly, if Cetewayo was to be re- 
stored at all. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then the right 
hon. Gentleman did not approve of the 
restoration ? Sir Mrcnazt Huicxs- 
Bracu: No.] Then why did he not say 
so at the time? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is exceedingly wise after the 
event. Oetewayo’s restoration was a 
failure. There is no doubt about that. 
He has paid the penalty of his fault. 
The right hon. Gentleman had no other 
advice to give at the time when the 
matter was fully debated in this House 
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on the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman unaware of that? Has he 
reserved all his studies of this subject 
until he thought he had an opportunity 
of attacking the Government? Did he 
pay no attention to the subject of Zulu- 
land until that opportunity was given 
him? Is he unaware that the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham, in a 
speech of great ability—and nota Gen- 
tleman on this side of the House, and be- 
low the Gangway, but on the other side 
of the House—opened up the subject, 
and not by agitation, and not by means 
of the Society for the Protection of 
Aborigines, or anybody else, but by his 
own reason, showed what we were not 
prepared to contest, and what we were 
aware of, that the state of things in 
Zululand was very unsatisfactory; and 
the right hon. Gentleman, with all his 
Colonial wisdom, of which we have had 
such an abundant display to-night, had 
not a word to say on the subject, and 
allowed this fatal measure of restoration 
to go forward without a syllable of 
warning. Why was Octewayo sent 
back? It seems to the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman a thing totally 
impossible to conceive, that anybody 
should be actuated by the idea of doing 
justice. He says my hon. Friend was 
guilty of grandiloquence. Why? Be- 
cause he said in the simplest language— 
the right hon. Gentleman is pretty 
grandiloquent himself—that we had en- 
deavoured to study the interests of Eng- 
land.and Zululand. Therefore, he is 
guilty of grandiloquence. Now, I will 
repeat the statement, though I do not 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept it, with any credit, that a sense 
of justice did greatly and principally 
govern us with regard to Oetewayo. I 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
himself done the grossest injustice to 
Cetewayo. Our great desire was to re- 
pair what had been done; but the ruin 
that had been wrought in Zululand, it 
was not possible for us entirely to repair. 
It is one thing to carry confusion and 
destruction into a country; but it is 
most difficult to gather together the 
broken fragments which are the monu- 
ments of the statesmanship of the right 
hon. Gentleman, These were the mo- 
tives that led us to restore Cetewayo. 
Never did I receive any communication 
with greater pain, or an appeal of which 
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I more felt the force, than the letter 
which Cetewayo addressed to me, plead- 
ing that he had done no wrong, and 
asking what was our justification for 
keeping him an exile from his home and 
his people. I had no answer to it. Had 
there been peace in that country, we 
should have been able to say it was our 
duty to make some reparation to him in 
some form; but if Zululand was happy, 
he must not ask us to restore him, or to 
wink at restoration, because the hap- 
piness of the country was the first thing 
to be secured. But the country was not 
happy. The right hon. Gentleman says 
it was, because the Transvaal had not 
been retained by us. If the Transvaal 
had been retained by us, in our judg- 
ment no part of South Africa would 
have been happy. That is our belief. 
So far from the state of Zululand being 
better, it would not have been better. 
Sir Micnazi Hioxs- Beacn : No.] 

urely the right hon. Gentleman said 
the retention of the Transvaal would 
have enabled the settlement which was 
tried in Zululand to work satisfactorily. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
What I said was, that the plan of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s settlement was based 
on the idea of the retention of the 
Transvaal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The retention of 
the Transvaal, if, as we believed it 
would, it had led to general disturbance 
and confusion in South Africa, so far 
from improving the state of things in 
Zululand, would have done exactly the 
reverse. I therefore do humbly assert, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman be- 
lieves it or not, that we were greatly 
pained by what we thought the in- 
justice which’had been done to Cetewayo. 
I am sorry to have been obliged to 
revive that subject. I should not have 
wished to refer to it for a moment; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, by the Party 
speech he has made, compels me to refer 
to it, and to point out to whom it is due 
that all these difficulties have arisen. 
My hon. Friend the Under Secretary has 
stated what I am afraid is true—that, 
under what influences I know not, 
though I very deeply regret them, Cete- 
wayo was unwilling or unable to 
execute the conditions of the settlement 

rovided; and, as my hon. Friend be- 
ieves, though I will not say I have been 
able fully to examine that matter, he has 
suffered for that, and has probably paid 
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the forfeit of his life. But here, again, 
comes in the right hon. Gentleman, and 
seems to imply that Oetewayo was under 
no obligation to fulfil these conditions. 
And, pray, Sir, why? Because, says 
the right hon. Gentleman, he protested 
against them. Why, he had subscribed, 
and willingly subscribed, to them, in the 
sense that he chose rather to accept 
restoration with those conditions than to 
forego restoration. His case was entirely 
analogous to the case of the Government 
of the Transvaal in reference to their 
Convention. They protested against the 
conditions of that Convention, but they 
chose rather to take it with the condi- 
tions than to have nothing; and nobody 
has been more forward than the right 
hon. Gentleman in holding them to that 
Convention, because, although they pro- 
tested against it, they accepted it with 
their eyes open. Cetewayo did exactly 
the same thing. He accepted the con- 
ditions. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
With every intention not to fulfil them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has such a perfect knowledge 
of the intentions of people, and of the 
interior of their minds, that I will not 
follow him into that. It is no answer to 
me, nor any defence of the plea brought 
up by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
Cetewayo was not bound to comply with 
those conditions, and that the blame of 
his not accepting them falls on the Go- 
vernment. Therefore, I can only say 
that of all the different kinds of wisdom 
there is none that is less profitable to 
mankind than wisdom after the facts; 
and I have never known a finer or more 
full-blown specimen of that kind of 
wisdom than that with which we have 
been favoured in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I should like to say, with reference to 
the personal attack of the right hon. 
Gentleman upon me for not having ques- 


- tioned the restoration of Cetewayo at the 


time when it was carried out, that it 
was quite impossible for me to do so. 
No doubt the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) raised the 
question in the early part of last Ses- 
sion; but it was then raised incidentally 
by him on a day when I was not pre- 
sent, and discussion was absolutely de- 
precated by the s h of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. Then Her Majesty’s 
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Government, being in communication 
with Sir Henry Bulwer on the subject, 
waited—I do not blame them for that 
—until the end of the Session; and 
about the 12th of August announced 
their intention to restore Oetewayo. 
Everybody knows that at such a time, 
within a very few days of the close of 
the Session, it is quite impossible to call 
any Government satisfactorily to account 
in this House. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON wished to 
say a word or two, principally because 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had made many 
allusions to those who, in former days, 
pressed for the restoration of Cetewayo 
to hisown country. With regard tothe 

resent state of Zululand, and what had 

een going on there in the last few 
months, they had not got quite sufficient 
information to deal with what had taken 
place. He had listened to this debate 
very carefully, and he had had some 
difficulty in knowing exactly what the 
point of discussion had been ; but, so far 
as he could understand, there was a 
desire on the part of the hon. Member 
who had brought this Motion forward, 
and those who supported him, to obtain 
some sort of censure upon the Govern- 
ment for the restoration of Cetewayo to 
his Kingdom. In his opinion, the only 
fault the Government had committed in 
that matter was that they were too late 
in what they did. If they had done that 
some months before all these difficulties 
might not have occurred. But another 
fault in their proceedings, if it was a 
fault, was that when they did the thing 
they did not do it thoroughly ; and he 
thought the speeches from the other side 
showed that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were in that position also. They who 
were attacked for having pressed the 
Government to restore Cetewayo might 
clear themselves by saying that, although 
they contended that Cetewayo had been 
badly treated and ought to be restored, 
they never intended that the restoration 
should be carried out as it was. Bishop 
Colenso, who was a great friend of Cete- 
wayo and of the Zulus, advocated that 
Cetewayo should be sent back. He did 
not think it was quite clear—although, 
perhaps, the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies might say it was—that 
Cetewayo was the aggressor in these pro- 
ceedings. The Blue Books showed that 
our authorities kept telling Cetewayo, 
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whatever he did, not to get into trouble, 
and not to contend with anybody; and 
Cetewayo refrained from attacking those 
who were continually attacking him. He 
did not press that, because he thought 
the whole thing was obscure; but he 
believed that something of that sort 
would be found to have been the case. 
At all events, whatever they thought of 
Cetewayo, they must all feel that this 
had been a very tragical and miserable 
affair, and that he, through a great part 
of his life, was very ill-used indeed ; and 
he had been very glad to hear the Prime 
Minister make that able defence of Cete- 
wayo to-night, and admit that great 
injustice had been done to him., The 
hon. Member for North Yorkshire (Mr. 
Dawnay) seemed to think this very much 
a question between John Dunn and Cete- 
wayo. He himself was rather inclined 
to think that John Dunn was at the 
bottom of this last attack upon Cete- 
wayo; because he saw a letter in Zhe 
Observer of yesterday week, written in 
large letters, by someone who said he 
was a great friend of John Dunn, and 
knew all about South Africa. He was 
very much inclined to think that letter 
was written by the hon. Member, as the 
writer gave great credit to John Dunn 
for having been at the bottom of the 
whole affair, and as having been the 
man who attacked Cetewayo. He did 
not know John Dunn personally—he 
only knew him through the Blue Books, 
and he could not think he was the noble, 
grand character his hon. Friend made 
him out to be. What did the hon. 
Member say at the beginning of his 
speech? He told a number of anecdotes 
of the cruelties of Cetewayo when he 
was in power. Those things he had 
never heard of before, and he did not 
think anybody else had. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, he had 
stated that he had come across soldiers, 
and in one case he had heard shots fired 
which had killed women and children. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, the 
hon. Member did not know the whole 
history of the case, or how this quarrel 
arose; but his point was, that when 
these things were done John Dunn was 
the friend, adviser, and comrade of Cete- 
wayo, and in alliance with him. Did he 
make any remonstrance, or do anything 
to stop these crimes ? 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, John Dunn 
had remonstrated with Cetewayo. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, there 
was another point with regard to John 
Dunn which he did not think his hon. 
Friend would deny, and that was, 
that. while he was the Agent for Natal 
he was in the habit of sending guns 
to Zululand ; and that, he (Sir William 
Lawson) thought, was not very much 
to his eredit. But, after all, they 
were really speaking in the dark, for 
they had not sufficient information on 
these points, and he only made these 
observations in defence of himself and 
his hon. Friends in regard to this mat- 
ter; and as to the future, he thought it 
was almost too soon to say anything. 
He had not observed that anybody had 
laid down any rule as to the future with 
respect to what was to be done; and he 
hoped that the Government, warned by 
the sad experience they had had, would 
refrain from that interference and those 
annexations which might show our 
strength, but which showed neither jus- 
tice nor wisdom, and which, in the end, 
would do us very little credit. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
thought the Prime Minister showed that 
in this case, as in the case of the Trans- 
vaal, he felt he had a doubtful case to de- 
fend, because he had madestrong personal 
attacks on his opponents. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) was well able to defend himself; 
but he (Sir Henry Holland) desired to 
say, in reply to the Prime Minister, who 
had accused him a few hours ago, in the 
debate on the Transvaal, of giving an 
off-hand judgment as to what the Go- 
vernment ought to have done in the 
Transvaal, without weighing or making 
allowance for the difficulties of the case, 
but as if it were all an easy matter, that 
he could not, of course, take up the 
time of the Committee by re-stating what 
he had said in the debate on the Trans- 
vaal in April last ; but he had then most 
fully admitted the great difficulty of 


was not at all inclined to underrate. 
As regarded the question before the Com- 
mittee, he desired to point out that the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies had contented himself with reading 
two opinions of Sir Henry Bulwer on the 
settlement of 1879 which were given in 
1882; but that he had omitted to inform 
the Oommittee of the well-considered 





judgment of Sir Henry Bulwer in 1883. 








government in South Africa, which he . 
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In his despatch of February 15 of that 
year he writes— 


“The settlement of 1879 had conferred 
+ benefits upon the Zulu people, which every 
true friend of the Native Races ought to re- 
joice at, but which people—at the time of which 
I write, carried away by a desire for the release 
of Cetewayo, and impatient at the disorders 
which had occurred in some parts of the Zulu 
country, and, moreover, not fully understanding 
the nature of those disorders, which were, in 
great measure, the result of an agitation that 
had been promoted from outside—were apt to 
lose sight of. The settlement, too, was, in its 
general design, an admirable one.” 


It would have been only fair if the 
Under Secretary had stated this later 
opinion of Sir Henry Bulwer’s to the 
Committee. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
could not acquit the Government ‘of 
want of judgment and foresight in re- 
storing Cetewayo, as they had done. He 
was not himself open to the charge made 
by the Prime Minister against the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
of not having remonstrated against this 
restoration before it was accomplished ; 
because he had ventured last year, when 
the debate which had been referred to 
took place, to argue against the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo, either as Chief of the 
whole country or as Chief of a smaller 
district. He then prophesied that if the 
latter course were adopted, and if Cete- 
wayo were returned as a Ohief on the 
same footing as other Chiefs over whom 
he had ruled, troubles and disturbances 
were sure to arise. And this view had 
been proved to be correct. Cetewayo 
was, from the first, dissatisfied with the 
conditions imposed upon him, and jea- 
lous of the other Chiefs. From the first 
he was hostile to Usibepu. In February, 
1883, they find him saying that— 

“ Usibepu was his (Cetewayo’s) dog, but land 
of the Zulus had been given to him (Usibepu), 
who bragged over him (Cetewayo). ‘This could 
e continue. The Zulus could not stand all 

18, 

Sir Henry Bulwer had constantly to 
remonstrate with Cetewayo for this and 
other breaches of the conditions.. Nor 
could he refrain from observing that 
when the Prime Minister spoke of the 
Justice towards Cetewayo in restoring 
him to Zululand, he seemed to forget 
the injustice and breach of faith thereby 
shown to those Chiefs whose power and 
land had been secured to them by the 
distinet pledges of the British Govern- 
ment, to which reference had been made 


{Avavusr 6, 1883} 
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in the debate. It was said that those 
Chiefs had the power to into the 
Reserved Territory, if they did not de- 
sire to serve under Oetewayo; but that 
was very materially altering their con- 
dition. And as the Government had 
not retained paramount authority over 
the Reserved Territory, the Chiefs not 
unnaturally distrusted this offer. Upon 
this point he might cite Mr. Shepstone’s 
letter to Sir Henry Bulwer, of March 15, 
1883, where he says— 


“‘T would beg to bring to your notice the 
fact that Cetewayo has no authority whatever 
in this Reserve, and his claiming anyone here 
is a breach of the conditions—” 


this referred to a distinct breach com- 
mitted by Oetewayo in demanding 
money and labour from the people in 
the Reserve— 

‘and I may also point out that on my ques- 
tioning those who had already decided on re- 
maining, and who from the first expressed their 
determination to live, as they said, under the 
Government, they have asked me seriously as to 
whether the Government still doubts its own 
determination to retain this part of the coun- 
try for such as do not wish to return to Cete- 
wayo.” 


The Native Chiefs evidently doubted 
whether this Reserve would not be, 
sooner or later, handed over to Cete- 
wayo. This doubt would have been 
probably removed if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had openly declared their 
paramount authority over the Reserve ; 
and by doing this they would have given 
confidence to those Chiefs and headmen 
who did not want to be under Cetewayo, 
and who desired either to migrate into 
the Reserved Territory, or to remain 
there. He (Sir Henry Holland) would 
not, at that late hour, detain the Com- 
mittee any longer; but would con- 
clude by stating that, in his opinion, 
the Government had shown a lament- 
able want of foresight, and judgment, 
and of fairness to the Native Ohiefs in 
restoring Cetewayo to Zululand. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,077, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst for of March 1884, for such of 
the Salaries and Expenses of the London Bank- 
ruptcy Court as are not charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund.” 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
move the reduction of this Vote by 
£5,000, with a view to calling attention 
to the very heavy expenses which were 
incurred in connection with the London 
Court of Bankruptcy. The Vote now 
asked for that Court was equal to an 
average charge of £17 for each case, 
the cases amounting to 5,293; while in 
the country, where the cases numbered 
8,134, the average cost was only £5 per 
case. The estimated extra receipts for 
1883-4 were £2,500; and he presumed 
they were the fees that would be re- 
ceived in the London Bankruptcy Court; 
but there was also a sum of £65,000 
which had been received during the 
year ending September, 1882, by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
stamps on account of the London Bank- 
ruptey Court, and bankruptcy business 
performed by the Registrars of County 
Courts. That sum, in fact, came from 
the County Courts, and not from the 
London Bankruptcy Court. He should 
be glad to know whether he was right 
as to this amount coming in the way he 
had described, because, looking at the 
Return which was presented respecting 
the High Courts of Justice and the 
Court of Appeal, he could not be satis- 
fied that that was so. Amongst the 
amounts given in that Return as re- 
ceived from County Court business for 
stamps was £66,000; but of that sum 
£65,000 was carried to the credit of 
bankruptcies generally. In the Return 
as to the High Courts of Justice, and 
the Court of Appeal, there was a re- 
markable item of incidental and travel- 
ling expenses, £8,502; but he could not 
find in the Return any such item for 
bankruptcy expenses. In the Vote now 
about to be passed there was an item 
of £1,200 for travelling expenses ; 
whereas in the Return presented 
to Parliament there was this item of 
£8,502 for travelling expenses, and he 
should like to know to whom that sum 
was paid? As far as he was aware, they 
were not paid to Oounty Court Regis- 
trars; and if they were paid in London, 
he should like to know why they did not 
appear in this Vote? If hon. Members 


{COMMONS} 
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would look at the Estimate they would 
easily understand how it was that the 
London Bankruptcy Court cost so much 
more than the County Courts. Thecause 
was, the large number of officers—one 
Senior Registrar, three Registrars, four 
first class clerks, nine second class clerks, 
five third class clerks, and so on, making, 
altogether, 35 clerks. He had very good 
reason to believe that one Registrar, one 
Assistant Registrar, and three clerks 
would be able to do all the work that 
was performed by this large staff; and, 
in addition to these charges, there was 
the Taxing Masters’ Department, which 
cost something like £3,000. Now, in 
County Courts the Registrar taxed the 
accounts; there was no special Taxing 
Master, but each Registrar was the 
Taxing Master of his own Oourt. He 
(Mr. Rylands) could not see why there 
should be an extra Taxing Master’s Es- 
tablishment in the London Court, when 
they did not require anything of the 
kind in County Courts. The Registrars 
of County Courts performed the duties 
of Taxing Master with great efficiency. 
Hon. Gentlemen would also see that 
there was an Official Assignee’s Depart- 
ment, for which the country was re- 
quired to pay about £4,000 a-year. He 
would like to know why this Official 
Assignee’s Department was kept up? 
Then, again, there was a Messengers’ 
Department maintained at a cost of 
£7,000 a-year, certain first class messen- 
gers receiving £200 a-year, and second 
class messengers £150 a-year. There 
was also the Department of Controller 
in Bankruptcy. He had no doubt that 
hon. Gentlemen had received the Re- 
turns in Bankruptcy. If so, they would 
have observed that only a very moderate 
amount of ability, and certainly not very 
much time, would be required to tabu- 
late the Returns which were supplied by 
the different County Courts and Bank- 
ruptcy officers. Yet, under this Vote, 
the Committee were asked to grant 
about £6,000 to the Controller’s Depart- 
ment. On this point too, he should be 
glad to receive an explanation. On the 
face of the Vote, there was a much 
larger number of officers in London than 
were required by the necessities of the 
Court. He held that the whole Estab- 
lishment was on too high.a scale, and 
he moved to reduce the Vote by the sum 
of £5,000. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £15,077, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the London Bank- 
ruptcy Court as are not charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund.’”’—{ Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. WAUGH desired to supplement 
the observations of hishon. Friend. He 
should like to hear some explanation 
of the travelling expenses incurred in 
transacting the business of the Oourt. 
There was another thing which also re- 
quired explanation. The Lord Chan- 
cellor settled the amount for every bank- 
ruptey to be paid throughout the coun- 
try. The fees were to be paid in 
stamps, and he found that in 1880 the 
Registrars of the County Courts received 
£89,293 5s. 6d., and that only £53,835 
was paid back. He would like to know 
what became of the £35,000? In 1881, 
£69,987 lls. 9d. was received, and 
there was paid by the Registrars 
£42,511 3s. 8d. In 1882, there was 
received £65,546 12s. 3d., and there 
was only paid £49,920 0s.11d. In 1883, 
there was received £66,006 16s. 6d., and 
paid £36,000. What could possibly 
become of the balance between the two 
sets of sums? He could not understand 
the matter at all. It seemed as if the 
Bankruptcy Court of London swallowed 
up the difference. His hon. Friend had 
referred to the Official Assignee and 
Messengers’ Departments. He (Mr. 
Waugh) had understood that those De- 
partments died in 1869, and yet they 
appeared to have been continued. There 
was another account in the Estimate 
which astonished him — namely, that 
relating to a solicitor who was attached 
to the Court, and who received between 
£2,000 and £3,000 a-year. What was 
this solicitor appointed for ? 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that the receipts for the Court of 
Bankruptcy included the receipts both 
for the London Court and the County 
Court. It was not possible to apportion 
exactly the receipts from stamps. With 
respect to the comparative cost of the 
Court of Bankruptcy in London and the 
County Courts, the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was aware that 
County Courts were not simply Bank- 
ruptcy Courts, and, therefore, some part 
of their cost must be set down to busi- 
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ness other than Bankruptcy business. 
The London Bankruptcy Court, he had no 
doubt, cost a considerable sum; but the 
amount of business transacted was such 
as to justify the expenditure. The Official 
Assignee, to whom reference had been 
made, was a survivor of the old London 
Court of Bankruptcy, and he did a con- 
siderable amount of work in assisting 
the Registrar of the Court. The hon. 
Member had called attention to the re- 
muneration of the Controller. The Con- 
troller discharged most important func- 
tions. There was a great deal of work 
going through his hands, and, indeed, 
he was fully employed. As a matter of 
fact, it was impossible to over-rate the 
importance of the office of Controller. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
Vote for the London Bankruptcy Court 
was swollen to a great extent by the 
legacy left to it by the old system of 
Bankruptcy. The Official Assignee, for 
instance, was one of those legacies. 

Mr. WAUGH said, the same fees 
were received in the London Bankruptcy 
Court as in the County Courts. If they 
took, for instance, the number of bank- | 
ruptcies in the London Court and in the 
County Courts, they would soon arrive 
at an idea of the actual state of affairs. 
In 1882 there were in the London Bank- 
ruptey Court 1,593 bankruptcies and 
insolvencies, costing £34,150, or £21 8s. 
each. The bankruptcies and insolvencies 
in the country, however, only cost in that 
year £5 8s. each. In London, in 1883, 
there were 1,798 cases, costing £34,263, 
or £19 each ; while in the country, in the 
same year, there were 7,243 cases, cost- 
ing £36,553, or £5 each. He desired 
to know why there should be this great 
difference in the cost of bankruptcies ? 
In 1882 the amount received by the In- 
land Revenue Department for stamps 
issued in respect of Bankruptcy business 
was £66,006, and the amount received 
from County Courts was £36,533. He 
was anxious to know what became of the 
remaining £30,000? He could not help 
thinking that it was swallowed up by 
the extravagance of the London Bank- 
ruptey Court. 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that the 
money was actually received by the In- 
land Revenue Department. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Waugh) had, no doubt, overlooked 
the fact that this money did go to the 


Exchequer. He (Mr. Rylands) wished 
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to draw a comparison between the ex- 
penses of the London Bankruptcy Court 
and those of the County Courts, and he 
hoped that, although the hon. Gentle- 
man the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury considered matters satisfactory, 
there would speedily be some overhaul- 
ing of this Vote. If the Bankruptcy Bill 
passed, he presumed there would be 
some re-arrangements, and that, at all 
events, they would not continue to vote 
such a large staff of officers, He thought 
that by some re-arrangement some of 
the officers of the London Court could be 
drafted to places where they would be 
more usefully and advantageously em- 
ployed. He was very dissatisfied with 
the expenditure of the London Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and he should be glad if 
the Treasury could find a method by 
which it could be reduced. 

Mr. WARTON asked whether any 
account or estimate had been made, or 
whether there would be any reduction 
or any increase of the number of officers 
connected with the London Bankruptcy 
Court? His object in asking the ques- 
tion was to ascertain whether it was 
likely they were creating legacies, in 
the shape of officers, for the Court of the 
future. 

Mr. COURTNEY confessed that he 
was unable to give any estimate of the 
cost of the new machinery. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MACFARLANE moved to report 
Progress, on the ground that there were 
many Orders of the Day, and that it 
would take a considerable time to run 
through them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Macfarlane.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Motion, as he only proposed to take three 
more Votes to-night. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE said, that if 
the Votes would not lead to long de- 
bate, he should be glad to withdraw his 
Motion.. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(3.) £394,122, to complete the sum for 
County Courts. 


Ur. Rylands 


{UOMMONS} 








(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ; 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,842, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Land Registry.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
should feel obliged to take a Division on 
this Vote. This Office was one of the 
most extraordinary in the country. The 
Vote to be taken for the year amounted 
to £5,442. Two or three months ago he 
put a Question to the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as to how many applications 
there had been for registration in that 
Office during the year 1882, and the 
answer that was given him was that the 
number of applications had been 14. 
During the year 1882, therefore, this 
Office cost the country, for every case 
that was registered, the sum of £325, 
It was simply monstrous that the Go- 
vernment should continue to keep that 
Office up on its present basis. He did 
not make the least complaint against the 
gentlemen employed in that Office. They 
held sinecures, and could not help them- 
selves. The-Office was certainly a sine- 
cure, and long before this the late Go- 
vernment, or the present Government, 
ought to have taken steps to reduce its 
cost to the country, either by transferring 
gentlemen who were now engaged in 
the Registry to other Offices, or in some 
other way. His hon. Friend (Mr. Court- 
ney) would, no doubt, say that, in ad- 
dition to these 14 cases of land registra- 
tion, there had been some cases with 
reference to property already on the Re- 
gister. This really did not affect the 
Question before the Committee. The 
Office was substantially kept up for the 
original cases of registration, of which 
there were only 14 in the past year. It 
was hardly credible that the Govern- 
ment should go on, year after year, ask- 
ing the Committee to vote £5,442 for 
an Office which was obviously a failure. 
The Office was intended to carry out the 
Land Transfer Acts of Lord Westbury 
and of Lord Cairns; but both those 
Acts had been complete failures, be- 
cause they contained no provision what- 
ever for compulsory registration. He 
hoped hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House would support him in this 
matter. There was no case more clear 





than that this Office ought not to be 
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maintained ; and it was with great con- 
fidence that hon. Members would do 
their duty to their constituents in this 
matter that he moved to reduce the Vote 
by £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £842, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1884, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Office of Land Registry.”—(Mr. 
Arthur Arnold.) 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it would be in the recollection of those 
who had been in the House for some 
time that this question had constantly 
been brought under notice. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland), as well as he himself, 
had called particular attention to the 
Vote; and he thought it would be re- 
membered that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the present Home 
Secretary (Sir William Harcourt), as 
well as the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Childers), had said that this Vote 
could not be defended on any grounds. 
They hoped, however, that some work 
would come to the Office. It was evi- 
dent that work had not come to it. Of 
course, it would be altogether unfair to 
reduce the salaries of the Office without 
notice. The men employed would do 
their work admirably if they had any 
todo. The Committee, however, in this 
case, were asked year after year to vote 
money for an Office which was admitted 
to beafailure. It appeared to him that 
Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury 
Bench had taken no trouble to go into 
this question, or to endeavour to pro- 
vide that the officials should have some- 
thing to do. As a protest against the 
continuance of this Vote without some 
work being performed for it, he should 
Divide with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold). 
When the Army or the Navy were 
concerned, it seemed that expendi- 
ture was to be remorselessly kept down ; 
but when they came to deal with law- 
yers, matters were very much altered. 
Some notice, however, ought to be taken 
of this waste of money; and he trusted 
the Committee would receive some satis- 
factory explanation from the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. W. FOWLER said, he also 
should vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Salford as a protest. 
It would be said that they had not suffi- 
cient time to do what was desired. The 
question was an intricate one, he knew; 
but he was advocating no new prin- 
ciple, as there had been all sorts of in- 
quiries made with regard to it in recent 
years, although they seemed to get no 
further. The money expended on the 
Office might be just as well thrown into 
a ditch as laid out as it was now. Be- 
sides, the whole system was monstrous; 
in some cases proprietors being com- 
pelled to pay a whole year's rent to ob- 
tain a registration — the system was 
monstrous and ridiculous in the extreme. 
Registration was so performed that it 
was of no use whatever. The kind of 
registration which was wanted was one 
which would apply to the whole King- 
dom, and not this fragmentary system, 
which was worthless—which was cer- 
tainly not worth £5,000 or £6,000 a-year. 
If he did not hear any satisfactory ex- 
planation from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, he 
should be obliged to vote for the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Salford. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was not at all 
surprised at this Vote being made the 
subject of comment, and at regret being 
expressed that such a small return should 
be received for the money paid for this 
Office. He felt assured, however, that 
hon. Gentlemen would wish to do jus- 
tice to the gentlemen who were in this 
Office, who had given up good prospects 
and positions of considerable emolu- 
ment to enter it. Even though the Go- 
vernment might have been remiss in 
allowing the present state of things to 
continue, he did not suppose hon. Mem- 
bers would be prepared to take away 
from these gentlemen the positions they 
occupied. There was not so much blame 
to be attached to the Office as some hon. 
Members might think. The Office existed, 
as at present constituted, under the Act 
of 1875, which was an attempt by Lord 
Cairns to extend the system of the re- 
gistration. of titles. The expectations 
formed in 1875 as to the effect the mea- 
sure would have had not been realized. 
The Office took upon itself the duties re- 
sulting from Lord Westbury’s Act of 
1862. There had been a registration of 
2,500 titles made; and, whatever was 
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thought of the Office, it was clear that 
the interests of the owners of these 
2,500 properties had to be protected. 
Parliament had undertaken the protec- 
tion of the titles of these persons, and 
could not now very well give up its 
trust. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: You do 
not require £5,000 a-year to do that. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not wish to 
argue the matter. They might say that 
there might be fewer officials, and that 
those who were retained might receive 
less emolument; but, surely, it would 
not be just to let the officials suffer be- 
cause the Act of 1875 had been a failure. 
If they passed a Vote of Censure on the 
Government, and by so doing punished 
these officials, it would be grossly unfair. 
It was said that the Government had 
been supine in this matter ; but that was 
not quite correct, for though they had 
not done anything they had, at any rate, 
tried to do something. They had brought 
forwerd a proposal for joining the duties 
of the Middlesex Registry with those of 
the Land Registry. Their efforts, how- 
ever, had been met with opposition all 
round. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I should 
think so. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Why? They must keep 
the contracts they had made with these 
clerks. Unless hon. Members said they 
were to send the clerks adrift, they 
could not, he thought, take the course 
they were proposing. What was the 
objection to the proposal the Govern- 
ment had made? The Land Registry 
of Middlesex was in a peculiar position, 
and was doing a great deal of work ; and 
if the Bill the Government brought for- 
ward had been passed the expense of 
this Office complained of would have 
been largely decreased. Members had 
said—‘‘ We will not allow you to pass 
the Bill; we will not allow the two 
Offices to be amalgamated.” They saw 
no chance of passing a Bill of this kind 
this Session. They had brought one 
forward in 1881 and 1882, but had failed 
to receive that encouragement which 
would have induced them to bring it 
forward again in 1883. He did not say 
that, theoretically, this money should be 
paid for such a small return; but he 
would ask the Committee to pause before 
they deprived of their salaries these 


The Attorney General 
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clerks, who were in no way responsible 
for the failure of the Act. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
held in his hand a letter which had been 
given to him by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition, who 
had left the House; but, owing to the 
lateness of the hour, he would not 
trouble the Committee by reading it. 
He entirely agreed with those who said 
the Act had been a failure. The fact 
was one which he deeply regretted. The 
money expended on the Office was, for 
all practical purposes, wasted ; and he, 
therefore, trusted that the Government 
would take the matter in hand, and en- 
deavour, in some way or other, to render 
the expenditure useful. The question 
he wished to raise was as to the position 
of these gentlemen who were engaged in 
the Office. The letter he had mentioned 
was from one of them, and he stated 
that the place he filled was created by 
Act of Parliament in 1862, and was in 
the terms of that Act to be held during 
good behaviour. The appointment was 
to be made somewhat after the manner 
of the appointment of the Judges. The 
writer of the letter stated that he had 
accepted office at the instance of the 
Lord Chancellor, giving up a consider- 
able professional income and a valuable 
position at the Bar on the "faith of an 
Act of Parliament—he and other gentle- 
men connected with the Department had 
accepted their positions on the faith of 
the Act of Parliament. The question 
was whether the Office could be modified 
so as to be a benefit to the country, or 
whether it should be abolished. If the 
latter alternative were decided upon, 
those gentlemen who had given up their 
professional incomes and prospects on 
the faith of an Act of Parliament would 
have to be fairly treated. "What he 
would ask was this—if they refused to 
pass this Vote, how would the salaries 
be paid in the future? It would be im- 
possible at this period of the Session for 
the Government to bring in a Bill to 
abolish the Office and entitle the officials 
to pensions. 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that the position had been accurately 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross). The gentle- 
men in question held offices which only 
differed from those of the Judges in 
the manner in which the salaries were 
voted. 
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Mr. GREGORY said, he could cor- 


roborate what had fallen from the right 


hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
as to the high standing of these gentle- 
men at the Bar, and as to the consider- 
able practices they had given up for the 
purpose of taking these appointments. 
Not only the Registrar, but the Deputy 
Registrar also, had given up considerable 
emoluments. These officials were most 
anxious to discharge any functions which 
might devolve on them; nay, they had 


. themselves promoted measures with the 


view of increasing the duties of their 
Office. They felt it irksome and weari- 
some not to have sufficient duties to keep 
them employed. There were two ways 
of dealing with the Office—one, to create 
functions for it to discharge; and the 
other, to abolish it and compensate the 
officials for the loss of their employment 
and of the opportunities of making way 
in their Profession when they became 
connected with the Office. He preferred 
the first of these alternatives. Certain 
proposals had been made not long ago 
which, if they had been adopted, would 
have had the effect of creating a good 
deal of work for the Office—namely, 
in connection with the registration of 
deeds throughout the country. It was 
not the fault of the Office that that pro- 
posal had not been adopted. The Go- 
vernment had not seen fit to accept the 
proposal, and the Office was, therefore, 
without work. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he could 
not regard the explanation of the Attor- 
ney General as satisfactery, except in 
one respect—and that he invariably ob- 
served in the utterances of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and other Law Officers 
—namely, that they were tender to the 
last degree in dealing with the vested 
rights of the Profession of which they 
were distinguished ornaments. He (Mr. 
Illingworth) must take exception to 
what his hon. Friend opposite had said 
—namely, that if this Office had been 
In connection with the Army or Navy 
the view the Attorney General would 
have taken would have been different. 


' He did not think there was much respect 


for vested interests where these two 
Professions were concerned. Nothing 
had been said as to the ease of the two 
gentlemen at the head of the Office. If 
they were in the position of receiving 
large salaries for lucrative professions in 
1862, it was fair to assume that they 
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had now reached mature life, were, in- 
deed, in the evening of life. When 
they left the Office, he could not suppose 
for a moment that their places would be 
filled, seeing that there were no duties 
connected with the Department. He 
would go a step further, and suggest 
that the Chief Registrar should be 
superannuated, and that the Deputy 
Registrar should perform the duties of 
the Office, or, in case they found one of 
the gentlemen unfit for the Office, that 
his place should not be filled. They 
would find, in the ordinary course, that 
if a vacancy occurred, the Government 
would at once take steps to fillit. | Mr. 
Dopps: No, no!] The hon. Member 
for Stockton had been long enough in 
the House to know that unless some- 
thing was said, and a promise, or under- 
taking, were given by the Government 
in a case of this kind, every vacancy 
which occurred would be filled up. He 
did not wish to cast an imputation on 
the Secretary to the Treasury; but he 
could not help thinking that if there 
had been more zeal shown by the Go- 
vernment there might have been more 
work found for these highly .talented 
gentlemen in the Registry of Deeds 
Office. The talents of these gentlemen 
were surely not confined to the registra- 
tion of deeds. They were continually 
finding extraordinary charges in the 
Estimates for professional work, and he 
certainly thought it might be very easy 
to get further services out of these gen- 
tlemen not confined to the Office with 
which they were connected. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, it appeared 
to be necessary to give the Government 
time to consider this matter ; therefore 
he would move to report Progress. 


(The Motion was not Seconded. ] 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 40; 
Noes 65: Majority 25.— (Div. List, 
No. 263.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that with regard to the Vote which had 
just been passed, it had been absolutely 
impossible to -refuse it, as they could 
not deprive these gentlemen of their 
salaries. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Vote is not 
passed. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
desired to press on the Secretary to the 
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Treasury the necessity of instituting 
some inquiry next Session, in order to 
see whether this Office could not be 
abolished. He would suggest that at 
the beginning of next Session there 
should be a Oommittee of the House 
appointed to consider the matter. 

r. ARTHUR ARNOLD trusted 
that that course would not be adopted, 
otherwise they would have legislation 
on the subject. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £18,690, Revising Barristers, 
England. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Oommittee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 


[pitt 226.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped at 
that late hour the House would allow 
the second reading of this Bill to be 
taken without any further explanation 
of its details than had already been 
given. There were one or two incon- 
siderable alterations proposed to be 
made to which he need not then refer, 
except to say they could be moved in 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Mundelia.) 


Mr. HENDERSON said, he felt it 
his duty to protest against the second 
reading being taken on that occasion. 
It was quite true that no Notice of op- 
position appeared on the Paper; but 
there were some points on which he 
thought a number of Scotch Members 
absent that night would like to express 
their opinion. But he understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
ample opportunities for stating objec- 
tions in Committee; and therefore, on 
the distinct understanding that the 
Committee stage would not be taken at 
a late hour, he would not press his ob- 
jection to the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out to the 
hon. Member who had just spoken, that 
if he had not wanted the Bill to come 


Sir R, Asshoton Cross 
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on at 2 o’clock in the morning he should 
have had recourse to the simple expe- 
dient’ of blocking it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Br11 240.] 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Parnell, Sir Joseph 
M‘ Kenna, Mr. Callan, Mr. Lalor.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 4th August. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Representation by whom to 
be made). 


Mr. GIBSON said, the clause pro- 
vided that 12 persons residing in any 
district could put the Act in force. He 
objected to this number as being too 
small. There might be 12 men in a 
district who put the Act in force, and 
who, nevertheless, would not contribute 
one farthing to the rate to be levied for 
it. He thought there should be some 
provision made that the persons who 
put the Act in motion should be residing 
in the district where the rates would be 
charged. . He begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 29, to leave out the word ‘‘ twelve,” 
and insert the words “ twenty four.”— 
(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘twelve’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he could 
not agree with his right hon. and 
learned Friend as to the question of 
number. It seemed to him that the 
number 12 was sufficiently large to 
guarantee that there was a bond fide 
need that the Act should be put in force 
in the district. He trusted his right 
hon. and learned Friend would not think 
it necessary to proceed with his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GIBSON said, if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for ren 
(Mr. Beresford) were agreed to, he 
should not be so anxious for the adop- 
tion of this Amendment. But he should 
be obliged to press it at a later stage of 
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the Bill, if he were not met in this mat- 
ter in a reasonable spirit. When the 
Bill was introduced last week he was 
urged to allow it to go into Committee, 
because it was intimated that the 
Amendment he had on the Paper 
would be accepted. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he hoped 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not divide the Committee on 
this Amendment. He thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
agree with him that the danger was 
that the Act would not be sufficiently 
used. He believed the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman near him, as well as some 
hon. Members opposite, had expressed 
the opinion that the Board of Guar- 
dians would not be inclined, in some 
instances at least, to use the powers 
bestowed on them by the Bill. But did 
not the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man see that by increasing the number 
of ratepayers required to set the Act in 
motion its operation was largely im- 
perilled? Another point was that there 
were several localities in which the num- 
ber of ratepayers was not large, and the 
number of 24, or even 20, of those who 
would take part in a matter of this kind 
would be so few that the Act would not 
be put into operation at all. Finally, 
he asked the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to bear in mind that public- 
spirited men in Ireland were not a large 
body, and that if he raised the principle 
of having 20 or 24 ratepayers, he would 
make the business of setting the Act in 
motion everybody’s business—in other 
words, nobody’s business. . He trusted 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
consider the matter on its merits, and 
see that the Act should be put in opera- 
tion by those who required it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, nothing could be 
more persuasive than the appeal of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken. As 
he had not the slightest wish to act in 
any hostile spirit, he would withdraw 
this particular Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 29, after the word “ district,” 
to insert the words “‘ whose rateable qualifica- 
tion conjointly shall not be less than one-fourth 
of the rateable valuation of the district.”— 
(Colonel King-Harman.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


{Avavsr 6, 1883} 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, it was 
obvious that the objection raised by him 
to the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) ap- 
plied with still greater force to the pro- 
posal now before the Committee; be- 
cause if the 24 ratepayers suggested by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would impede the operation of the Bill, 
a fortiori the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would do so. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought there 
should be a representation of the value 
of one-fourth, at all events; otherwise, 
the 12 ratepayers who set the Bill in 
motion might represent an infinitesimal 
proportion of the value of the entire 
district. It was only reasonable that 
this matter should be looked at from 
the point of view of those who thought 
that the number fixed by the clause was 
too small. He had heard many people 
say it should be one-third instead of 
one-fourth; and he threw it out for 
the consideration of the hon. Member 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) that he should 
remember that their work would be con- 
sidered afterwards, and gone through 
with a great deal of care. If a repre- 
sentation were made to have the powers, 
which were very novel powers, in this Bill 
called into operation—powers which, if 
good for Ireland, would be good for 
England — what was the objection to 
saying that the powers of this Bill should 
only be exercised on a representation of 
one-fourth of the rateable value of the 
district? It was desirable that there 
should be some substantial representa- 
tion. , 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
although the Act might be put into 
operation by a small number of persons, 
the initiative step might be taken by 
small holders; but it could only be 
called into operation by the consent of 
the ratepayers. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, there would 
be two or three large districts, and they 
would do neither one thing nor the 
other. If they held a large amount of 
land, they would not take any initi- 
ative. 

Mr. DAWSON pointed out that there 
would be the safeguard of a Provisional 
Order, in case of any drainage being 
stopped in any county in Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, there might also 
be a particular area defined, 
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Coronet, KING - HARMAN urged 
that some considerable care must be 
taken to prevent persons outside the 
area taken action. If the hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill would accept 
the next Amendment on the Paper, he 
should be disposed to drop this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 30, after ‘‘ district,’ to insert 
“and living within the area upon which the 
cost to be incurred in carrying the scheme into 
effect shall be charged.” —(Mr. Beresford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he should 
haveno objection whatever tothe Amend- 
ment; but he wished to point out one 
difficulty to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland which would have to be met at 
a subsequent stage. The area put for- 
ward in the beginning might not be the 
area afterwards adopted by the scheme. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that was a point 
which might require consideration after- 
wards, because with regard to the area 
which would be charged afterwards, 
they could not tell whether the people 
lived within it or not. It was to meet 
that point that he had an Amendment 
providing that they should live within 
the section with respect to which the 
representation was made. Then they 
would be masters of their own section, 
and they would take care, he thought, 
to include their residences. There was 
nothing to prevent that; so that, if 
the hon. Member (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
liked, he could compose an Amendment 
out of his and that of the hon. Member 
for Armagh (Mr. Beresford), which 
should read—“ and living within the 
section in respect of which the represen- 
tation was made.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
30, after ‘ district,” insert ‘“‘ and living 
within the section in respect of which 


the representation is made.” —( Mr. 7. P. 
O° Connor.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Words inserted accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 6 (Requisites of improvement 
scheme of sanitary authority). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, at end, to add, “ the scheme shall 
avoid all interference with the demesne and 
amenity of residence of the owner of the lands 
proposed to be taken, and such lands shall be 
selected with due regard to the general situa- 
tion and convenience of the owner’s property, 
so as to diminish the value thereof as little as 
possible.” —(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. - 


Words added. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Confirmation of Scheme. 


Clause 7 (Proceedings for the con- 
firmation of the improvement scheme. 
Petition to Local Government Board). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 17, after ‘‘ scheme,” insert 
‘* and shall be bound to pay over the purchase 
money for such lands to the original owner 
within a period not exceeding one calendar 
month from the date of the confirmation of the 
Provisional Order.’’—(Colenel King-Harman.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, it was 
quite impossible to accept this Amend- 
ment ; for it would be absolutely impos- 
sible that the money could be paid within 
one month from the date of the Pro- 


<visional Order, because that was only 


the Act of Parliament under which sub- 
sequent inquiries would have to be made. 
He would suggest an Amendment after- 
wards which would have the effect of 
securing the utmost possible celerity in 
regard to payment of the purchase 
money. 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not wish to prevent the Bill being 
effective ; but he did desire to fix some 
reasonable time within which the vendor 
should be able to expect to receive his 
money. He should not object if it were 
three months, so long as some period 
was fixed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, that 
where land was taken by agreement, 
the time for payment would be arranged ; 
but where land was not taken: by ores: 
ment—which he should deal with here- 
after—it was reasonable that thereshould 
be the utmost possible despatch, but not 
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such as would render it impossible to 
make the proper inquiries. 

Ootonen KING- HARMAN asked, 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would agree to substitute three 
months for one month ? If some period 
were not fixed, he thought the Bill had 
better be thrown out. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the ma- 
chinery of this Bill was precisely the 
same as that of other Acts by which 
land was compulsorily taken in Ireland ; 
but they could not guarantee that the 
process of the law would be quickened 
in every case, and it might be possible, 
with the utmost despatch, that the pro- 
ceedings could not be worked out under 
six months. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
could not accept that argument. .When 
the State owed money to a man, he did 
not see why the State should not pay 
the money within a reasonable time. If 
aman owed money to someone else, he 
had to pay within a reasonable time, or 
show some reason for not doing so; and 
it was hard that anyone should have his 
property taken away and not be paid 
within a reasonable time, beeause the 
State owed the.money. He hoped the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland would reconsider his decision. 

Mr. DAWSON said, it was well 
known that it was perfectly impossible 
to fix exact limits of time, owing to the 
variety of circumstances surrounding 
every case and every purchase. Every 
Provisional Order proceeded quickly or 
slowly, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances, and it would be hard to fix 
a limitof time. The agents of the land- 
lord would, no doubt, proceed with all 
possible despatch. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, this 
was not a matter which would affect a 
small holder, who had a few roods to 
sell; but it was a matter of large por- 
tions of land being taken, and it might 
mean ruin to a man if he did not know 
= he would get the money due to 

im. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, that if 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel King-Harman) would look at 
the Bill, he would find that there must 
be a time for notice and inquiry by the 
Board of Trade, and that the very mini- 
mum of time which that could be ex- 
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pected to take would be six months. 
Of course, no possession could be settled 
until those steps had been taken, and 
there would be no title to the sanitary 
authorities to enter on the land. This 
was a matter in which the limit might 
be one, or two, or six months, from the 
date of the Provisional Order, and it. 
would be absolutely impossible to gua- 
rantee the period, even with the utmost 
anxiety for despatch. If these first steps 
were not taken, the whole expense would 
be incurred for nothing, and the vendor 
would be ina serious position. It would 
appear like a legislative inducement not 
to move as quickly as possible, if there 
were a certain fixed time. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN aaid, a 
man having a small piece of land which 
he had leased to a tenant on short terms 
would not be able to find a tenant during 
six or seven months, and so he would be 
out of pocket. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
what he understood the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland to intend to introduce by 
a subsequent Amendment was that, if a 
landlord was able to show that the whole 
thing had not been properly carried out, 
then he would have his ground of com- 
plaint. He could not now diseuss that 
Amendment; but if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would look at the 
Amendment, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
thought he would see that when a land- 
lord was able to show that the whole 
thing was complete, then, if he did not 
get his money within 30 days, he would 
have a right to demand it. 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN observed, 
that during all this time the landlord 
would be kept from both his land and 
his money. He was sure the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland would appreciate 
what he was urging. He was not speak- 
ing on behalf of the large owners, but 
of the smaller owners. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the land would 
not be taken until the purchase was 
complete. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
tenant would have to give up his land. 

Mr. DAWSON asked, why he should 
have to do that ? 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that supposing 
a Provisional Order to be obtained for 
the compulsory taking of land for water- 
works; under these circumstances, 
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while that Provisional Order was in 
operation, of course the land would re- 
main on the landlord’s hands. If the 
landlord had a tenant, that tenant would 
be paying rent for the land; and still 
further, when the Provisional Order be- 
came absolutely operative, then before 
the promoters sought to enter into pos- 
session they would have to deposit the 
purchase money in Court ; and, in point 
of fact, he thought, with all respect, that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
King-Harman) would see that no pos- 
sible evil could accrue to the landlord 
under these circumstances. If the tenant 
was on the land, he would have to pay 
the landlord. He could not quit, be- 
cause there would be an application for 
a Provisional Order for surveying notices, 
and the tenant would not be dispossessed 
until after, under the provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Act. the money had been 
lodged in Court. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
understood that the money would be 
paid into Court ; but that was what he 
objected to. It would be held in Court, 
and the unfortunate landlord would not 
get it—nobody would get it. He did 
not see why either the vendor or the 
vendee should suffer from this red- 
tapeism; and he thought they might 
endeavour to make the sale of land a 
little easier. He had not te mera op- 
position from such a quarter ; but he did 
not wish to obstruct the progress of the 
Bill, though he hoped the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland would consider this 
point again. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he wished 
to offer no opposition to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman ; this was a matter 
for the Government to settle. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Certain orders of the Local 
Government Board valid without con- 
firmation by Parliament). 


Mr. GIBSON said, the object of the 
Amendment he wished to propose was 
to put in a minimum of one month. At 
present, under Sub-section (+) of the 
clause, power was given to the Local 
Government Board to prescribe a time, 
and he wished to provide that that time 
should not be less than one month. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
an Amendment before this; and he 


Ur. P. Martin 
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wished to suggest to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, whether or not three rate- 
payers were not too few to be em- 
powered to compel an Act of Parliament 
to be carried out ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, it had been 
suggested that, under some circum- 
stances, three were too many. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
4, after ‘‘ time,” to insert ‘‘ not less than 
one month.”’—( Ur. Gibson.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Olause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 9 and 10 severally agreed to. 


Execution of Scheme by Local Authority. 


Clause 11 (Execution of scheme by 
sanitary authority). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
7, to leave out ‘‘may,” and insert 
‘ shall.” —( Colonel King-Harman.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Conditions of lettings). 

Mr. GIBSON said, he wished to pro- 
pose an Amendment to this clause, to 
remedy what he thought must have 
been an oversight. In Clause 11 it was 
provided that, under certain circum- 
stances, power should be given to the 
sanitary authorities to either lease or 
grant a lease to carry outthe Act. That 
was all intelligible and plain ; but when 
they came to this clause a marginal note 
said ‘‘ conditions of lettings,” and that 
applied directly to lettings by the sani- 
tary authorities. He proposed to pro- 
vide that those who had neglected their 
duty should be equally bound by this 
clause as by Clause 11. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, at end of Clause, to add—‘‘ The 
conditions in this section contained shall apply 
and extend to the assignees or lessees of the 
sanitary authority in respect of any purchased 
lands sold or let under the next preceding sec- 
tion.”’—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Olause 13 (Completion of scheme on 
failure by sanitary authority). 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he would 
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move an Amendment on behalf of his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, with the object of providing 
that in a case where a purchase had 
been arranged, but in two years it was 
not completed, the landlord should have 
an opportunity of repurchasing the land 
at a price to be arranged. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 13, after ‘dwellings,’’ to 
insert,—“ The said land shall, in case the person 
from whom the same was acquired, his heirs or 
assigns, so requires, be reconveyed to him or 
them at the price paid for the same by the 
sanitary authority, or if such person, his heirs 
or assigns, omits, after one month’s notice, to 
signify his or their intention to repurchase on 
such terms, then.’’—(Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
had an Amendment which went to a 
similar point; but he should prefer his 
Amendment, because he considered that, 
where land was compulsorily taken, it 
should not be essential that the owner 
should have to watch for two years, and 
then, if he did not claim within one 
month, should lose the chance of re- 
purchasing his land. He thought it 
was also essential that the land should 
be handed back to him in generally as 
good condition as when it was taken. 
The third part of his Amendment pro- 
posed that he should be paid for having 
been kept out of his land; and in the 
case of small owners, who would have 
to spend money and would be put to 
inconvenience in getting the land back 
again, he proposed that they should 
receive a certain amount per cent per 
annum. He should not hold to that; 
but he thought the Local Government 
Board ought to give an option to the 
landlord to repurchase, and that he 
should not be obliged to watch the time 
for claiming a right of resumption. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite was under a 
misconception. His Amendment would 
not do at all, because it proposed that the 
Local Government Board should hand 
back in as good condition land which, 
— might never again be as good 
and as it had been. He thought that 
what was the substance of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s Amendment was amply 
carried out by that now before the 
Committee. 
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Coronet KING-HARMAN said, there 
were small plots of land which let ex- 
tremely high close to large towns for 
conacre. Suppose bricks were put upon 
those plots and then handed back in 
that condition, they would be absolutely 
valueless. He did not think he was 
asking too much in asking that the land 
should be given back in the condition 
in which it was when taken, and that 
something should be given to the owner 
to prevent his being a loser. 

r. GIBSON said, he should move to 
amend the Amendment by inserting, in 
the second line of the Amendment, after 
“them,” and before ‘‘ at the price,” the 
words— 


‘In the condition as suitable for agricultural 
or grazing purposes, as it was when originally 
taken possession of.” 


He supposed that his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel King-Harman) had no 
objeetion to the words of his Amend- 
ment. All the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man suggested was that if land were let 
as agricultural land, they ought to get it 
back as agricultural land; and if it was 
pastoral land, they should get it back as 
pastoral land. This appeared to him a 
very reasonable proposition. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment— 

To insert, after the words ‘‘ re-conveyed to 
him or them,” the words “in a condition at 
least as suitable for agricultural or grazing 
purposes as it was when it was originally taken 
possession of.’’—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland saw 
his way to accept this proposal, he would 
not offer any opposition. The ground 
might have undergone operations which 
might have made it less valuable for 
agricultural or grazing purposes, but 
which might have made it more valuable 
for other purposes. It might have been 
cleared, for instance, and the landlord 
might find it advisable to use it for 
building purposes. It might not suit 
the landlord’s purpose to have the land 
re-conveyed to him in the condition in 
which it was originally taken posses- 
sion of. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) advised the 
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hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he would 
assent to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Power to purchase lands). 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
saw that reference was made to the 
Lands Clauses Act, and he desired to 
know how that Act would affect the case 
of commons lands ? If the Board wished 
to acquire commons land, how would the 
occupier of such land be brought into 
contact with the Board? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland would understand 
him. There was not a great deal of 
commons land in Ireland; but there 
were certain commons lands on which 

eople had squatted, and on which the 
ui dings were of a very miserable cha- 
racter, and which it would be most de- 
sirable to improve. He would like to 
know whether this branch of the subject 
had been considered ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant had not 
had an opportunity of considering the 
subject up to the present. What, how- 
ever, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had in view was not, perhaps, that 
which could strictly be called commons 
land. Ifa person built a house after he 
had squatted for a certain length of 
time he acquired the fee-simple of the 
land on which it was built, and that 
matter could be dealt with under this 
Act like any other matter. He had now 
to propose the Amendment which stood 
in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 33, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert—‘‘ In the case of any purchase of lands 
otherwise than by agreement, such purchase, 
and the provisions of the Provisional Order 
relating thereto, shall, at the option of the 
owner of the lands, estate, or interest proposed 
to be purchased, be at an end in the following 
events :— 

(a.) In cases in which the owner of the 
lands, estate, or interest shall have be- 
come entitled to a certificate under the 
fourteenth section of ‘The Railways 
(Ireland) Act, 1851,’ if the purchase 
money is demanded by such owner, and 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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remains unpaid for a period of thirty 
days or upwards after such demand ; 

(b.) In cases falling within the eighteenth 
or nineteenth sections of ‘ The Railways 
(Ireland) Act, 1861,’ if the sanitary 
authority make default for a period of 
thirty days or upwards in dealing with 
the purchase money as provided by those 
sections respectiyely ; 

Provided, That the election of the owner of 
the lands, estate, or interest to declare such 
purchase to be at an end shall be notified by 
him in writing to the sanitary authority within 
a period not exceeding thirty days after the 
expiration of the time limited by this section, 
within which the purchase money should be 
paid or otherwise dealt with as aforesaid.’””— 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether he 
thought there would be time for the 
negotiation of the loan by the sanitary 
authority within 30 days? It seemed 
to him (Mr. Parnell) to be a very short 
time to allow. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrsr) said, he 
thought there would be sufficient time, 
provided despatch were used on the part 
of the sanitary authority ; and, of course, 
it was to the interest of all parties that 
such despatch should be observed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
had an Amendment on the Paper to 
insert, in line 36, after ‘‘ shall,” the 
words— 

“ Be given back to the original owner in a 
state suitable for agricultural or grazing pur- 
poses, subject to a repayment of the sum ori- 
ginally paid for it less by the amount of fifteen 
per centum per annum, or, if the original 
owner shall, after one clear month’s notice, 
decline to repurchase on such terms, shall.’’ 


Having reference, however, to what had 
gone before, he should like to leave out 
the words ‘‘ less by the amount of fifteen 
per cent per annum.” He, therefore, 
intended to move the Amendment with 
the omission of those words. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that in 
order to meet the views of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman he would insert in 
the next Amendment, which stood in 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the words recently proposed by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman and 
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adopted by the Committee. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman then pro- 
posed the Amendment standing in the 
name of Mr. Trevelyan, with the addi- 
tion of the words he had just referred 
to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 37, after the word ‘‘ Act,’’ to 
insert the words—In case the person from 
whom such lands were acquired, his heirs or 
assigns, so requires, be reconveyed to him or 
them in a condition at least as suitable for 
agricultural or grazing purposes as it was when 
it was originally taken possession of, at the 
price paid for such lands by the sanitary autho- 
rity, or if such person, his heirs or assigns, 
omits, after one month’s notice, to signify his 
intention to repurchase such land, on such 
terms, shall.”"—(The Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 15 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN (for Mr. Vitt1ers 
Srvarr) proposed, in page 6, after Clause 
10, to insert the following Clause :— 
(Power to sanitary authority to enforce under 


section four of Labourers’ Cottages and 
Allotments (Ireland) Act, 1882.) 


“Tn any case in which an order has been 
made or shall be made under section three of 
‘The Labourers’ Cottages and Allotments (Ire- 
land) Act, 1882,’ or under section nineteen of 
‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ for pro- 
viding accommodation for the labourers em- 
ployed on any holding, and such order has not 
been complied with within six months after the 
date of such order, it shall be the duty of the 
sanitary authority of the district in which such 
holding is situate to make such complaint as 
mentioned in, and to put in force, the provisions 
of section four of ‘The Labourers’ Cottages 
and Allotments (Ireland) Act, 1882.’ ” 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” . 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN inquired 
whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland had examined the clause and 
found whether it came within the pur- 
view of the Act? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was not quite 
sure whether it might not be desirable 
to retain the word “‘officer’’ in place of 
the word “authority,” and so leave the 
clause in the form in which it originally 
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stood on the Paper. It might be well 
to have two strings to the bow, ard em- 
ploy the words ‘sanitary officer’’ as 
well as the words “ sanitary authority.’’ 
The difficulty to contend against was 
that the sanitary authorities were mainly 
composed of persons who had neglected 
to carry out the order that had to be en- 
forced. It could not do the slightest 
harm to give power to sanitary officers, 
as well as to the sanitary authorities, to 
enforce the order. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, there 
was a difficulty, of course, in finding 
who was the proper authority to put the 
law in motion; but if they adopted the 
words “sanitary officer,” it might lead 
to inconvenience, because there were a 
great many sanitary officers in each dis- 
trict, and what was the duty of every- 
body was generally the duty of no one. 
The duty might be imposed upon the 
clerk to the sanitary authority. It 
would then be the duty of the clerk to 
the Union in each case to enforce the 
Order. 

Coroner KING HARMAN said, his 
experience wasthat whenever they placed 
fresh duties upon clerks of Unions, the 
latter expected to get fresh pay; and if 
their expectations were not realized in 
this respect, they did not do the work 
required of them. He should be dis- 
posed to leave the duty to the sanitary 
authority. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he was afraid 
that if they left the enforcement of the 
Order to the Clerk of the Union, the 
Order would not be enforced. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR proposed to 
insert the following Clause, after Clause 
17 :— 


(Extension of Artizans’ Dwellings Act, 1875, 
to certain towns.) 


“ The Artizans’ and Labourers’ Improvement 
Act, 1875, as amended by any Act or Acts, shall 
extend to all urban sanitary districts in Ireland 
containing, according to the last published cen- 
sus, a population of twelve thousand and up- 
wards; and also to any other urban sanitary 
district in Ireland to which the Local Govern- 
ment may by Provisional Order declare that 
the said Act shall extend. 

Such Provisional Order may be made by the 
Local Government Board in the manner in 
which Provisional Orders are made by them 
under ‘ The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878.’ 

No such Provisional Order shall be made 
except upon the petition of the urban sanitary 
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authority of such sanitary district, nor, in the 
event of any objection being taken to such peti- 
tion, until after a local inquiry with respect to 
such petition has been held by the Local Go- 
vernment Board.” 

The hon. Gentleman said, that anyone 
acquainted with the position of the la- 
bourers of Ireland would know that a 
large number of them took refuge in 
miserable hovels in small towns. The 
Committee would only half complete the 
good work they were doing if they did 
not make some provision for such men, 
and this was the object of the clause 
which he now proposed should be read 
a second time. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that at 
first sight the clause did not appear 
exactly in consonance with the scope of 
the Bill. He should like to consider the 
matter between this and Report, and see 
what could be done. 

Mr. HEALY suggested that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should 
allow the clause to be inserted, and that 
on Report he should strike it out if ne- 
cessary, or make such modifications in 
it as might appear advisable. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he would 
be willing to adopt such a plan. . 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
hoped that the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland would stand 
to his original proposition. He (Colonel 
King-Harman) did not think less of 
agricultural labourers living in towns 
than of those who lived in the country ; 
but the Committee had as yet had no 
time whatever to consider this clause. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the question 
of artizans’ dwellings had been exhaus- 
tively discussed when the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Improvement Bills were 
brought in; and it was again discussed 
in 1878, when the Public Health (Ire- 
land) Act wasintroduced. The authori- 
ties in Ireland, who looked into that 
matter, were of opinion that the fixing 
of a limit to the operation of the Bills 
was of immense importance. He did 
not profess to have any objection to the 
clause ; but he considered that the mat- 
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ter was one which required great consi- 
deration. He hoped the suggestion of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
be adopted, and that the matter would 
be left to be considered by him before 
the stage of Report. It was very proper 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have an opportunity of con- 
sulting his official Colleagues, and that 
he should be guided, to a great extent, 
by their opinions on the subject. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
course suggested by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
would be the most. convenient one to 
adopt—namely, that they should insert 
the clause in the Bill, and consider it 
more fully on Report. If it were in- 
serted in the Bill, they would be able to 
consider it properly in its relation to the 
rest of the Bill. It would certainly be 
to the interest of the Irish labourers 
that this clause should be inserted. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, he had 
no objection to the clause being read a 
second time; but, of course, the Go- 
vernment would reserve to themselves 
the right to deal with it as they thought 
fit on Report. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PUBILIC- 
HOUSES PROHIBITION BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Samuel Morley.) 

[pitt 126.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (No wages to be paid within 
publichouse. See 35 & 36 Vict. c. 76, 
8. 16, atid 35 & 36 Vict. c. 77, 8. 9). 

Mr. WARTON said, it was quite 
true that, on acccunt of what occurred 
on Saturday, he had not been able to 
put a block on the Bill. If he had been 
able, he should certainly, with respect 
to a Bill of this importance, have taken 
steps to prevent its being considered at 
an unreasonable hour in the morning. 
[‘*Go on!”] He maintained that it 
was extremely discourteous for hon. 
Gentlemen to assail him with shouts of 
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“Go on!” and he appealed to the 
Chairman to say whether hon. Gentle- 
men were really in Order? 

Tus CHAIRMAN: It is difficult to 
define what is discourteous at this time 
of the morning, when everyone is 
anxious to make progress. 

Mr. WARTON deciined to go on if 
he was to be insulted in this way. 


Olause agreed to. 
Remaining Clause agreed to. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY said, they 
were all but unanimous upon the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; and he hoped the 
House would be good enough now to 
read it a third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’— (Mr. Samuel Morley.) 


Mr. WARTON protested against the 
Bill being hurried through the House 
in this way. [‘‘Go on!’’] The hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) was 
always ready to insult him. In fact, it 
was not the first time that the hon. 
Member had used improper expressions 
in that House. He considered the hon. 
Gentleman extremely rude. He had 
been prevented making the observations 
he desired to make in Committee; and 
he, therefore, begged to move that the 
Bill be re-committed in respect of 
Clause 3. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ now read the third time,”’ in 
order to add the word ‘‘ re-committed.”’ 
—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


HOTIONS. 
— oOo — 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF ELEC- 
TIONS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to suspend for a limited period, on account of 
Corrupt Practices, the holding of an Election of 
a Member or Members to serve in Parliament 
for certain Cities and Boroughs, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arrorngy Genera and Mr. 
Soricrron GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 281.] 
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CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Noxan, Bill to enable 
sanitary authorities in Ireland to take possession 
of land for the erection of temporary Cholera 
Hospitals, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Notan, Mr. O’Ketry, Mr. Finpuarer, Mr. 
O’Brien, and Mr. MacraRLane. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 282.] 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANOB BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Hersert Guapstonr, Bill 
to continue various Expiring Laws, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hersert Guapstone and 
Mr. Courtney. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 283.] 


ISLE OF WIGHT HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Select Commitiee on the Isle of Wight High- 
ways Bill nominated,—of Mr. Hispsrt, Sir 
Henry Howuanp, and Mr. Arnotp Mor.ey, 
and Two to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 7th August, 1883. 


MINUTES. }— Pustic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Parochial Charities (London) (168); Statute 
Law Revision and Civil Procedure * (177) ; 
Agricultural Holdings (England) (171). 

Committee—Report—Railway Passenger Duty, 
&c.* (167). 

Report—Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act 
(1574) Amendment * (156). 

Third Reading—Greenwich Hospital * (165), 
and passed. 


OXFORD, AYLESBURY, AND METRO- 
POLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 
MOTION FOR RE-COMMITMENT. 


Lorp HENNIKER, in moving that 
the Bill be re-committed to the same 
Select Committee, said, he approached 
the question on two grounds—firstly, on 
public grounds; and, secondly, because 
the course taken in this case had no pre- 
cedent in Parliamentary practice, and 
bore hardly on those concerned. It was 
not a very pleasant task to find any 
fault with a Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House, particularly as everyone 
would acknowledge that the work of 
Committees was so well done that it 
could hardly be improved. He might 
add that his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Haddington) had so much experience of 
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business that any Committee would be 
safe in his hands as Chairman. He did 
not, therefore, approach the question in 
any way with a desire to find fault un- 
necessarily; but he would simply place 
the case as shortly as he could before 
the House, and leave their Lordships to 
decide what it was right to do. Their 
Lordships would be engaged on the se- 
cond reading of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill that night, and would be fully 
aware that in that measure they were 
dealing with aclass which required special 
consideration just now. That had stimu- 
lated several Members of the House of 
Commons to object to excessive rates for 
artificial manures, and so on ; and that 
House had decided to give special faci- 
lities to those who made objections as to 
rates—not only on artificial manures, but 
on other goods—to have the case con- 
sidered by every Committee. A Stand- 
ing Order had been passed which did 
not exist in their Lordships’ House, 
where Petitioners had to appear in the 
ordinary way. Of course, what the 
House of Commons did had nothing, 
strictly speaking, to do with the pro- 
cedure of their Lordships’ House; but 
on public questions advantage was gene- 
rally taken by their Lordships of outside 
opinions, and they were not usually un- 
willing to listen to any reasonable pro- 
posal. In this case the Manager of 
the Great Western Railway had stated 
that in no case where the traders in the 
district had appeared in opposition to a 
Bill, had Parliament sanctioned the rates 
which were now asked for, and not only 
s0, but Parliament had rejected the 
classification proposed on the two occa- 
sions on which it had been asked for. 
So much for that part of the case. The 
facts were these. A certain number of 
farmers and traders petitioned against 
the Bill on the ground of excessive rates. 
There were 24 Petitioners, only one of 
whom had no interest, and did not re- 
side in the district — a merchant of 
Gloucester — who would use the pro- 
posed line. They were all anxious to 
promote the line if the rates were fair. 
One day only was given for obtaining 
signatures to this Petition, so the num- 
ber of Petitioners was not as large as it 
might havebeen. Thetime for presenting 
the Petition to the House did not admit 
of a longer delay. The Bill proceeded 
before the Committee, and certain evi- 
dence having been given, an interview 
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was held with the promoters; the result 
of this interview was that the Petitioners 
decided to withdraw rather than jeopar- 
dize the making of the proposed line, 
Their counsel withdrew the opposition, 
and costs were then asked for by the 

romoters as against these Petitioners. 

he counsel for the promoters in asking 
for costs said he would retire at once if 
any farmer in any way interested in the 
district would come forward and say he 
wished bond fide to raise this question 
of manure or other rates. The counsel 
knew quite well that there were no wit- 
nesses there. A letter from Mr. Franklin, 
dated July 24, which he held in his 
hand, showed the reason why. Even 
Mr. Cripps, the promoters’ counsel, was 
willing to say Mr. Franklin was an in- 
terested party for the promoters. The 
letter was as follows :— 

“When I was asked to sign the Petition 
against the rates and classification of goods as 
set out in the Bill, I considered the former 
excessive, and the latter to want reconstruetion. 
The day I was summoned to the House to give 
evidence to the Committee, I met several land- 
owners and parties interested in the line, and 
heard from them that the question of rates for 
manure and agricultural produce had been espe- 
cially considered by them, and that it would be 
impossible to work a short line passing through 
an agricultural district at lower rates, and that 
if the rates were reduced it would be tanta- 
mount to throwing out the Bill. After hearing 
this, and that the classification of goods on all 
railways would, in all probability, be brought 
before Parliament for adjustment. I was in- 
duced not to oppose the Bill further. Being 
agent for several landowners whose property 
the proposed line passes through and near, [ 
considered the advantages would be too great 
to offer factious opposition.”’ 


He (Lord Henniker) thought that this 
letter proved the interest of the leading 
witness, Mr. Franklin, and the grounds 
on which the opposition was withdrawn. 
The counsel, too, said he would produce 
the witnesses if two days were allowed. 
This was declined. So the offer was 
made by one counsel, who must have 
known why the witnesses were not 
present; and then when the offer was 
made to produce them within a rea- 
sonable time it was refused; and 
yet, notwithstanding this, costs were 
awarded against the Petitioners. The 
question was entirely one of costs. The 
Bill had to be re-committed entirely, if 
re-committed at all; but his point was 
that costs had been granted in this case 
in a way which required reconsidera- 
tion. Costs could only be granted when 
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a Committee found the Preamble proved, 
and that the action of the Petitioners 
was vexations. The costs were in this 
ease given on the ground that the Peti- 
tioners had not been interested in the 
proposed line. Technically, the Peti- 
tioners in question had pro formd peti- 
tioned against the Preamble, but this 
only to give them the power to cross- 
examine the promoters’ witnesses. The 
ground of no interest in the line was 
clearly one of locus standi; but the 
counsel for the promoters expressly 
waived any objection to the locus standi 
of the Petitioners. If the locus standi had 
been objected to and sustained on Pre- 
amble, the opposition would have been at 
an end, and no costs would have been 
given. Was it fair, therefore, to claim 
costs on a point of locus standi ? And, he 
might add, was it competent to award 
costs on this ground? Was there any 
other ground to go on except a want of 
interest in the line? He thought not; 
for the right to appear against clauses 
was admitted by the waiver of the ob- 
jection to locus standi. The Petition was 
strictly limited to rates; and as to the 
vexatious question, he wished to know 
how it could be said the Petition was 
vexatious? A body of farmers and 
traders might petition against high 
rates; their Petition might be un- 
founded, and so fail; but in Parlia- 
mentary experience there was no case 
like the present in which costs had been 
awarded against such Petitioners. The 
Manager of the Great Western Rail- 
way’s (Mr. Grierson’s) evidence alone 
was good ground on which to rest, and 
was pretty conclusive on that point. The 
case, then, was this—that costs had been 
awarded on a question of public interest 
in the face of the fact that costs had 
never been so awarded before by any 
Committee ; in face of the fact that wit- 
nesses were somehow induced to be away 
when they were wanted, but would have 
appeared later if time had been given 
to summon them, when the objection on 
locus standi was taken at a later stage of 
the proceedings than it ought to have 
been ; in face of the fact that this case 
set a precedent for Parliamentary prac- 
tice in the future which was against all 
the Parliamentary wisdom of the past, 
and while the other House of Parlia- 
ment gave every facility to those inte- 
rested to deal with this question of rates 
in a satisfactory manner. He thought 
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he had made out his case, and that it 
was not asking too much of the Com- 
mittee to reconsider the question of 
costs. No doubt, the Committee acted to 
the best of their judgment at the time, 
but could hardly have known all the 
facts of the case. Of course, he might 
have gone more into detail, and there 
was much more to be said on the sub- 
ject; but he had endeavoured to place 
the facts of the case as shortly and as 
clearly as he could before the House. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be re-committed 
to the same Select Committee.”—( Zhe 
Lord Henniker.) 


Tue Eart or HADDINGTON said, 
he considered that the rates imposed 
were proper and reasonable; they were, 
in fact, similar to those proposed in 
several Bills during that Session. He 
had arrived at the conclusion to which 
the Committee came with some hesita- 
tion; but he could not feel much doubt 
after hearing the reason urged by those 
in favour of that conclusion. He had 
himself asked the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Buckingham) to point out some names 
among the Petitioners of persons inte- 
rested in the Bill, and he could only 
name one. 


After a few remarks from the Earl of’ 
Rosse, 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) 
BILL.—(No. 168.) 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, the object of the Bill 
was to create a new body of manage- 
ment and a new administration for the 
Charities of London. For a long time 
the necessity of some reform in this 
matter had been felt, and the population 
of the City had declined from 131,000 
in 1851 to 50,000 persons in 1881. The 
Charities were considerable both in num- 
ber and amount, and were increasing in 
value every year. They existed for the 
benefit of different parishes in the City, 
and consisted in great part of house pro- 
perty in and near London. In 1865 
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these Charities amounted in yearly 
value to £67,000; in 1880 they reached 
the sum of £117,000; and there was 
very little reason to doubt that with an 
active and energetic system of manage- 
ment they would soon amount to not less 
than £200,000 a-year. Many of the 
purposes for which they had been origi- 
nally given by benevolent donors were 
now extinct, and many had changed 
their character. There was a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
all the Charities. It was presided over 
by the noble Duke (the Duke of North- 
umberland). They reported in 1880, and 
since that time several Bills had been 
introduced into Parliament founded upon 
the Report, but not one had succeeded 
in passing through the House of Com- 
mons till this year. The present Bill 
had come up from the other House, 
where it had been discussed by a Select 
Committee. He would refer their Lord- 
ships for information on the subject to 
the Report of that Committee. The most 
important changes proposed by the Bill 
were to place the Charities in the hands 
of the Charity Commissioners, who would 
be able to proceed by inquiry into all 
matters without any previous applica- 
tion on the part of Trustees or other 
. persons interested in the Charities. The 
Bill appointed two additional Charity 
Commissioners, the duration of whose 
appointment was not to extend beyond 
the end of the year 1889. These Com- 
missioners were to form schemes for the 
application and management of the pro- 
perty—that part of it which was eccle- 
siastical being devoted to ecclesiastical 
purposes; and that part which was 
general being devoted to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of provident in- 
stitutions and to the welfare generally 
of the poorer classes. Ample provision 
was also made to satisfy vested interests. 
In conclusion, it was, he thought, very 
desirable, in the interests of all con- 
cerned in that matter, that legislation 
upon it should not be longer delayed. 
The noble Earl then moved that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON, in sup- 
porting the measure, said, it aimed at 
providing a remedy for a state of things 
which ought not to be allowed to exist 
any longer. The City of London, as at 
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present constituted, wascomprised within 
one mile, and £104,500 was the amount 
of the charitable funds available. That 
sum could not be properly expended in 
charity in the City, where some of the 
parishes had no poor.at all; and the Cha- 
rities had been expended in various other 
matters, such as the redemption of tithes, 
and the giving of parish dinners in some 
cases. He trusted that their Lordships, 
even at that late period of the Session, 
would pass the Bill. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac. 
cordingly, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENG- 
LAND) BILL.—(No.*171.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Covunort) said, that in 
asking their Lordships to give a second 
reading to this Bill, he felt that his 
task was considerably shortened and 
simplified by the fact that the measure 
embodied, to a great extent, the form 
and the machinery of the existing Act 
of 1875; and as far as quantity was 
concerned, a large part—the largest 
part—of the Bill did not require ex- 
planation or justification from him. 
But although so much of the present 
Act, in point of machinery, was pre- 
served, the Government desired to add 
one thing to that Act which it was ad- 
mitted by almost universal consent to 
require, and that was the motive power 
which should set that machinery in 
motion. ‘The essential portion of the 
Bill, the effect of which he would en- 
deavour to state, was contained mainly 
in Clause 1. What he had called the 
motive power of the Bill. was con- 
tained in that clause. That 1st clause 
declared that a tenant who had made 
on his holding any improvement, upon 
quitting his holding was to obtain 
compensation from his landlord; and 
that right was given in the absence of 
contract, and in certain cases even 
in spite of contract, to the contrary, 
under the clause which came later 
in the Bill. Such compensation under 
the clause was to consist of such a 
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sum of money as fairly represented the 
value of the improvement to an incom- 
ing tenant. In that clause, governed 
and restricted by the clauses which fol- 
lowed, they had the amount of the 
compulsory principle which the Bill 
contained, and they had that new stan- 
dard of compensation, as compared with 
the existing Act, which they had adopted, 
and which dispensed with many compli- 
cations of the Act of 1875, with the 
compensation periods, and the gradu- 
ated diminution of the amount of com- 
pensation, and so on. And he might 
say that both of those principles—that 
of compulsion within certain defined 
limits, and that of value as the mea- 
sure of compensation—possessed the 
sanction and recommendation of the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture. As to the principle of compul- 
sion, he saw that his noble Friend on 
the Cross Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) 
had placed upon the Paper a very 
strong protest against it, and a very 
lofty declaration of that principle of 
freedom of contract which he appeared 
to put on a level with the Ten Com- 
mandments; while he seemed to think 
that the proposal of the Government 
struck at the very foundations of society. 
As to the measure of compensation, it 
would be remembered that the authors 
of the existing Act had felt a very con- 
siderable difficulty, and had changed 
their proposals several times during the 
passage of the Bill. In the end, how- 
ever, they decided to adopt outlay as the 
measure of compensation with a certain 
artificial reduction, according to the term 
of years. Under that system, if the value 
came within the outlay, then the value be- 
came the maximum of the tenant’s com- 
pensation ; if it were greater, then the 
outlay was the measure of the maxi- 
mum. That was asystem which the Go- 
vernment were certainly not prepared to 
admit into the Bill. It adopted a stan- 
dard of compensation of athoroughly one- 
sided kind in favour of the landlord or 
incoming tenant, but not of the outgoing 
tenant. That system had not commended 
itself to the mind of the Government, 
nor to the opinion of the other House 
of Parliament. They believed that it 
was not a fair and rational standard to 
adopt, and that view was supported by 
some of the best and wisest advocates 
of the tenants. Mr. Clare Read, in a 
letter published the other day, described 
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that system as one under which the land- 
lord would say to the tenant—‘‘ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” It appeared to 
them that, if the tenant received less than 
his outlay when what he left behind him 
was of little value, as it might be, it was 
but reasonable that when he left be- 
hind him as the result of his skill and 
enterprise a value larger than the out- 
lay, he should not be deprived of that 
advantage. The Government believed 
that the standard of value laid down in 
general terms in the Bill, to be applied 
in particular cases by competent experts, 
was the best, fairest, and simplest stan- 
dard that could be adopted, and that it 
was a mode of compensation by far the 
most likely to stimulate and secure the 
industry of the tenant. But this was 
limited in the Bill by a Proviso, not pro- 
posed by the Government but intro- 
duced in Committee, that in fixing the 
amount of compensation nothing should 
be taken into account as part of the 
value produced by the tenant that was 
justly due to the inherent capabilities of 
the soil. As to the improvements re- 
ferred to in the Bill, which were similar 
to those in the existing Act, they would 
be found in the Schedule, and were di- 
vided into three classes. The first class, 
contained in Part I., were those which 
might properly be considered landlord’s 
improvements—namely, those for which 
it was usual and desirable that the land- 
lord should supply the capital, and which 
effected permanent changes in the hold- 
ing. Part II. referred only to drainage. 
This was a most important improvement, 
and one which might, they considered, 
be dealt with separately. They thought 
it desirable, if it could be brought 
about, that drainage should be executed 
by the landlord; but yet it was so im- 
portant a matter, and in many cases so 
essential, that if not executed by the 
landlord, it was their opinion that it 
should be done by the tenant, and that 
the tenant in the last resort should be 
able to execute it and secure compensa- 
tion for it when done. That was the 
view taken by the framers of the Bill. 
The 3rd Part included manures of all 
kinds, and all those works which produced 
an improvement of the soil, and were 
generally executed by the tenant. Then 
he came to the restrictions on the gene- 
ral enactment in Clause 1. Clause 2 
excepted from the application of the 
Act all improvements executed before 
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the passing of the Act, except those 
temporary tenants’ improvements which 
came under Part -III. The following 
clauses dealt with those executed after 
the Act. With respect to the landlord’s 
improvements in Part I., the consent 
of the landlord was made essential. As 
to drainage, under Clause 4, the tenant 
would not be able to undertake the 
improvement and claim compensation 
at the time of quitting his holding, 
but was bound to give notice to the 
landlord, so as to give him. an oppor- 
tunity of executing the work himself. 
Then, if the landlord refused or failed 
to do this, the tenant was empowered to 
carry out the work himself, and establish 
a claim for compensation. Asto improve- 
ments of temporary effect which, as a 
rule, could be made by the tenant only, 
and which it was so desirable that he 
should make, the Bill imposed no re- 
striction. The Government felt that it 
was essential that the tenant shculd be 
certain of reaping the benefit of his out- 
lay either in the produce of the farm 
during his tenancy, orincompensation for 
any remainder of an improvement which 
he might hand over either to the land- 
lord or to his successor. It had not been 
thought necessary to draw any distinc- 
tion between improvements of that kind 
executed before the commencement of 
the Act and those executed afterwards. 
In all other cases the tenant would have 
no claim for any improvement made be- 
fore the commencement of the Act. He 
now came to the clauses which provided 
that, under certain conditions, agree- 
ments between the two parties providing 
compensation might take the place of 
the provisions of the Bill. In the case 
of the improvements mentioned in Parts 
I. and II. of the Schedule, compensation 
under any agreement might take the 
place of the general compensation pro- 
vided by the Bill. But as to Part IIL, 
which dealt with tenants’ improvements 
properly so called, the Bill enacted that 
agreements between the parties for com- 
pensation should be recognized, provided 
that such agreements were fair and rea- 
sonable, and not evasive or illusory. 
With respect to current tenancies, the 
Bill said thatany existing agreenient pro- 
viding compensation for |any specific im- 
provement should hold good and should 
not be affected by themeasure. Oneclause 
referred to various matters of set-off which 
the landlord might put forward against 
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the tenant’s claim. The clause dealing 
with the subject of notice to quit agreed 
with the existing Act, with this dif- 
ference, that it did not make the year’s 
notice to quit absolute, but left it open to 
the parties to set the clause aside by 
agreement and to retain the present 
half-year’s notice. Part of the Bill 
dealt with the subject of distress. It 
provided that for the future distress 
should be limited to the amount of one 
year’s rent. It protected to a large 
extent the live stock belonging to a 
stranger which might happen to be on 
the farm, and it protected absolutely 
agricultural and other machinery be- 
longing to a third party. This limita- 
tion of the right of distress did not follow 
the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, the recommen- 
dation of that Commission being that 
distress should be limited to the amount 
of two years’ rent. The restriction in the 
Bill to one year, however, was in accord 
with the opinion of many landlords and 
tenants, with the provisions of a mea- 
sure introduced in ‘“‘ another place”’ by 
an hon. Gentleman who was a high 
authority, and with the Report of a Com- 
mittee presided over by Mr. Goschen. 
Their Lordships would see that the new 
legislation they proposed in the Bill 
was not of a large amount in point of 
quantity, but it was of great import- 
ance in point of quality. They be- 
lieved that it would make, if adopted 
by Parliament, a great change. The 
existing Act, which was very carefully 
framed, and which formed a remarkable 
event in the history of their land legis- 
lation, especially as proceeding from a 
Conservative Government, at the same 
time was an Act which had not produced 
much direct effect upon the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, so far as com- 
pensating the latter for his outlay and 
improvements was concerned. There 
was a great difference between that Act 
and the measure now before their Lord- 
ships, which the Government hoped 
and believed would not be a dead letter, 
but would work efficiently and provide 
security for tenant farmers in making 
those improvements which it was so 
greatly to the public interest that they 
should undertake. His noble Friend on 
the Cross Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) 
said he was— : 

“ Ready to promote a well-considered measure 
for the advancement of agriculture and the im- 
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rovement, so far as ible by legislation, of 
fhe relations of fenilesd and leased?” 
but that he was not prepared to interfere 
with freedom of contract and destroy the 
foundations of society. 

Tue Eantor WEMYSS: Hear, hear! 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
pent of the Councit): What did the 
noble Earl mean by his well-considered 
measure? He was ready to support a 
Bill provided it were purely permissive, 
without the slightest element of com- 
pulsion. That was what the words 
meant if they meant anything. He did 
not think that, in the present circum- 
stances, and with the experience they 
had now obtained, the noble Earl would 
be able to satisfy the House that such 
a measure, however well-considered, 
would do any good whatever, or have 
any effect ; and he should like very much 
to see him endeavour to satisfy upon 
that point an audience of tenant far- 
mers, say, for example, in the county of 
Haddington. He had great-suspicion 
of the soundness of the application of a 
principle of that kind, when it was made 
solely and exclusively by one of the two 
parties whose relations it was to regulate, 
and when it was absolutely repudiated 
by the other. He readily admitted that 
in these matters the burden of proof lay 
on those who proposed to depart from 
freedom of contract; but he entirely 
denied that Parliament had ever so neg- 
lected its duty as to set up that prin- 
ciple as an absolute barrier, which was 
to leave them no liberty whatever to deal 
with the various cases that came before 
them upon their merits. Parliament 
had frequently interfered with the prin- 
ciple of freedom of contract. He himself 
was a colliery owner, and his freedom 
and his pocket in that capacity were 
far more seriously interfered with by 
existing legislation than his freedom or 
his interests as a landowner would be by 
the provisions of the present Bill. In 
ordinary times a tenant was not in a posi- 
tion in which he could readily make a 
sufficient agreement with his landlord 
for the purpose of protecting and se- 
curing his improvements. This was not 
a theory or a speculation; it was a mat- 
ter of experience. But he was not 
anxious to defend the limited amount of 
compulsion which the Bill would intro- 
duce upon that ground. He would 
sooner defend it on the ground of public 
policy. At present, want of security 
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either prevented the tenant from making 
those improvements which were so de- 
sirable, or exposed him to the risk of 
finding at the expiration of his tenancy 
that a considerable amount of his outlay 
was for ever lost to him, with all the 
heartburning and discontent that must 
follow. As a matter of public policy, 
believing that contracts adverse to the 
tenant’s claim were distinctly impolitic, 
and were upon the same footing as con- 
tracts in restraint of trade, and that the 
absence of safe agreements, upon which 
the tenant could rely, was a very great 
public evil—on those grounds they pro- 
posed the principle contained in this 
Bill. They, in fact, proposed by this 
Bill to create a general custom, which 
should attach to all tenancies, unless the 
landlord and tenant had agreed between 
themselves in some other way, for which 
the Bill left ample scope, provided that 
the agreement were not unfair or un- 
reasonable. That was what they were 
bound to do if they were to do any good. 
They had ample experience on this sub- 
ject, and they had had ample inquiry. 
They had had eight years’ experience of a 
permissive measure, and they had the 
advantage of a most thorough and labo- 
rious inquiry made by the Commission 
presided over by the noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) with such ability, patience, and 
public spirit; and what was the result 
of that experience and inquiry? At 
the time that the Act of 1875 was 
passed the opinion was strongly held — 
that the permissive operation of that 
Act would give very little result in the 
matter of compensation for tenants’ im- 
provements. He was not surprised that 
the experiment of permissive legislation 
should have been made; it had been 
made, and they had now the great benefit 
of that experience, and the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture had had the 
benefit of it, and had given them the 
result of their inquiry, which result was 
probably known to their Lordships. 
They recommended that the principles 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, 
should be made compulsory in all cases 
in which compensation was not other- 
wise provided for, and that it should 
depend upon the additional value given 
to the holding. In point of principle, 
the Bill before the House was substan- 
tially founded upon the recommendations 
of that Report. That experiment hay- 
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ing been made, the fact being, as proved 
by all the evidence and Reports of the 
Royal Commission, that for the most 
part, and in the greatest number of 
cases, nothing had come of it, and that 
the English tenant farmers did not 
possess by voluntary agreement with 
their landlords that security for their 
improvements which everyone admitted, 
and many so loudly proclaimed to be 
essential, he would like to ask their 
Lordships whether it would be possible 
for the present Government, or any other 
Government, to bring in an Agricultural 
Holdings Bill now which should rest 
exclusively on the permissive principle ? 
That was the case he had to put, and 
he ventured to recommend the Bill to 
the acceptance of their- Lordships. He 
thought it contained two very essential 
characteristics —namely, moderation and 
efficiency—which had recommended it 
more and more, as time went on, to the 
good opinion of both the great classes 
with which it had to deal; and he confi- 
dently trusted that the general approval 
of their Lordships would make it the 
law of the land. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in rising 
¢° move the following Amendment :— 

“That this House, while ready to promote 
a well-considered measure for the advancement 
of agriculture and the improvement, so far as 
possible by legislation, of the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, is not prepared to give its 
sanction to a Bill which, in agricultural tenan- 
cies, forbids free contract in the future and 
breaks it in the past, thus destroying the foun- 
dation upon which alone agriculture, trade, and 
commerce can securely rest,’’ 
said, he thought most of their Lord- 
ships would agree with him that it was 
of evil augury that the moving of the 
second reading of this Bill had been 
intrusted to an Irishman, and that it 
had been moved by his noble Friend, 
who, in the year 1870, as Mr. Chiches- 
ter Fortescue, had introduced the first 
Irish Land Bill. He well remembered 
the speech in which his noble Friend 
had moved that Bill. No doubt, he 
very ably performed his part; but there 
was this peculiarity in what he had said 
on that occasion—when he referred to 
previous attempts at legislation in this 
direction, he used a refrain throughout 
his remarks to this effect—‘ But, Sir, 
we have made a great advance since 
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then.”” He (the Earl of Wemyss) did 
not know whether it would be five or ten 
years hence when his noble Friend, or 
some other noble and heroic Lord, 
would come down to their Lordships’ 
House to propose further legislation on 
the same lines, and, pointing to the pre- 
sent measure, would say, in the words 
of 1870—‘‘ But, my Lords, we have made 
a great advance since then.” He did 
not propose to follow his noble Friend 
into all the details of the Bill. The noble 
Lord had said that he (the Earl of 
Wemyss) thought more highly of the 
principle of free contract than of the 
Ten Commandments. Well, he did 
think highly of the principle of free 
contract, and certainly more highly than, 
judging from the legislation of late, 
Her Majesty’s Government and his 
noble Friend thought of the Decalogue. 
One Bill was a violation of the Tenth 
Commandment, by allowing men to covet 
their neighbours’ goods; another Bill 
was a violation of the Ninth Command- 
ment, by allowing a man to speak ill 
of his neighbour; and, finally, the prin- 
ciple uf the Eighth Commandment had 
disappeared from the Bill, because the 
property of one man was to be taken 
from him and transferred to his neigh- 
bour. He knew that in asking the House 
to pass his Resolution he had a diffi- 
cult task; but was that Resolution un- 
true? His conviction was, that every 
step which they took in this kind of 
legislation, so far from improving the 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
embittered and injured them; and he 
did not believe that there was any 
possibility of legislation of this kind 
improving agriculture, or the conditions 
under which landlord and tenant were 
now standing in regard to each other. His 
noble Friend had made merry upon the 
first part of his Resolution ; but that was 
only the padding of the Resolution, the 
whole substance of it was in the end. 
It was to the latter part of the Resolution 
to which he would call their Lordships’ 
attention—namely, 

‘‘ That this House is not prepared to give its 
sanction to a Bill which, in agricultural tenan- 
cies, forbids free contract in the future and 
breaks it in the past, thus destroying the foun- 
dation upon which alone agriculture, trade, and 
commerce can securely rest.”’ 


Now, was it or was it not true that 
the foundation of agriculture, trade, and 
commerce rested on free contract, and 
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that throughout the civilized world all 
trading rested on free contract? The 
Government were asking the House to do 
away with freedom of contract in the most 
important commercial relation in the 
world. He would, therefore, be justified 
in asking them to pause and consider the 
question seriously—How was it brought 
about that the two great Parties in the 
State were agreed in suppressing free- 
dom of trade in land? They must cross 
the Irish Channel if they would see how 
they got into their present position. 
The noble and learned Lord (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) stated the other day that at one 
time all that Irish patriots asked for was 
compensation for improvements made 
with the consent of the landlords, and 
anything like-the “three F’s”’ was never 
thought of. Sir George Cornwall Lewis 
declared that all Ireland wanted was a 
Poor Law; and Mr. Cardwell, in 1860, 
only advocated the compensation he had 
referred to. In 1870, however, a great 
change came over the Government; a 
new dispensation commenced, and the 
Act of 1870 was introduced; while in 
1881 all the confiscatory provisions were 
introduced in the Government Bill which 
in 1870 had been denounced as too pre- 
posterous to be mentioned. On what 
plea were the changes introduced in 
1881 ?—the plea of justice and remedial 
legislation. There was a debate on the 
subject in that House the other night, 
and all the justice that appeared was the 
taking away of property from one man 
and giving it to another, and taking the 
hard-earned money of the loyal, well- 
affected, hard-working labourer and ar- 
tizan, in the form of increased taxation, 
and giving it to the not over loyal ten- 
ants of Ireland. [‘‘Oh!”] What else 
was the Arrears Bill? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit): The money came 
from the Irish Church Fund. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: Well, that 
was robbing the Church, which was 
worse still. He did not desire to use 
hard terms; but he wished they could 
take to heart the lines of Burns— 


‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us! ”’ 


He should like to give the House the 
opinion of an American divine, who 
stated that every muscle of him was 
Liberal, but over the Irish Land Act his 
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Could it be said that justice had been 
done by these measures, or that they 
had had any remedial effect? Was it 
not a fact that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland went about protected in fear of 
his life, and every Cabinet Minister had 
at least one detective, and some two or 
three, surrounding their houses by night 
and day, while Ireland was in a state of 
disaffection and disloyalty such as, he 
believed, had not been known in the 
present generation? He was in Ireland 
immediately after the Election of 1879, 
when the country was in a compara- 
tively peaceful state. He wasin Ireland 
also after the remedial Bill of 1881 had 
passed, and he could speak to the state 
of the country during those two periods. 
After the remedial legislation he found 
‘* Boycotting”’ in full force —school 
boards, clothing clubs, even a short- 
horned bull was ‘‘ Boycotted.” The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) de- 
clared that next Session, if he had suffi- 
ciently recovered, he would tell the 
House what the consequences of the 
Irish Land Act were. The consequences 
were apparent everywhere, in the gene- 
ral demoralization which this land agita- 
tion had produced. It could be traced 
in speeches out of Parliament, at farmers’ 
alliances, and in other matters connected 
with agriculture. They could trace it in 
Bills brought in by patriotic and public- 
spirited manure merchants and agritul- 
tural implement makers, who found 
Parliament by far the best and cheapest 
means of advertising their wares. And 
it could be traced in that Bill which they 
were then asked to read a second time. 
If they wanted further evidence, let them 
turn to an inquiry which was made 
recently in the House of Commons of the 
Government—namely, whether, having 
regard to the measures which had been 
passed dealing with agricultural im- 
provements, the Government were pre- 
pared to consider the question of pro- 
tecting the tenant’s mineral and other. 
rights from confiscation by the enforce- 
ment of fines on the transfer of leases, 
and so forth? The answer was that the 
question touched a matter of great im- 
portance, which it would be the duty of 
the Government to give attention to if 
it were brought forward in such manner 
as to make them believe they were called 
on to consider it. That simply meant 
that if a sufficient number of votes 
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issue to inquire into these matters. 
There were two noble Lords, supporters 
of the Government, who, between them, 
owned the major part of London. He 
warned them to note the signs of the 
times, and to keep their political weather 
eye open. He was under the impression 
that freedom from State restriction and 
freedom of the individual in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs were the ‘tradi- 
tion and shibboleth of the Liberal Party. 
A Liberal writer in 1860 declared that 
there was nothing now left for the Libe- 
rals to do, and there was no grievance 
which any reasonable men could com- 
plain of ; but that writer little knew that 
Liberalism could go back on all its 
traditions and all its policy. The Land 
Bills of 1870, 188i, and 1883 were 
milestones which marked the backward 
track in the legislation of the Liberal 
Party ; and if their policy was that of 
Jack Cade, their dealings in respect to 
property were those of Dick Turpin. It 
was difficult, however, to say on which 
of the two great Parties rested the main 
portion of the responsility in this matter. 
No doubt, the Liberal Party were pri- 
marily responsible; but they were not 
alone to blame. The Conservative Party 
in the House of Lords, if they had 
fought against this backward policy at 
all, had only done so to knuckle down to 
it. The Royal Commission presided over 
by the Duke of Richmond, if words 
meant anything, reported in favour of 
intereference with contract. A friend 
had told him (the Earl of Wemyss) of 
an interview with the Earl of Beacons- 
field at Hughenden. He was giving 
him the latest information with respect 
to public affairs, and began by referring 
to foreign matters, when he was suddenly 
interrupted by the exclamation of the 
noble Earl—‘‘Oh, never mind about 
foreign affairs. Tell me what they are 
doing at home.’”’ The narrator proceeded 
to say that the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission had reported in favour of 
fixing rent, on which the Earl of Bea- 
consfield jumped from the sofa on which 
he sat and cried—‘‘ By God, if they have 
done that, the Government can carry 
any Land Bill they choose ?”’ 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I am sorry to interrupt; 
but when my noble Friend makes these 
assertions, and when I know exactly 
what did take place, I am bound not to 
let my noble Friend make an assertion 
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which has no foundation in fact. What 
did take place was this. I am not 
ashamed to say it—and I think it is most 
natural that I should have done it—that 
before I submitted that preliminary 
Report relating to Ireland to my Ool- 
leagues, and before it was published, 
it was laid before Lord Beaconsfield, 
and it was published, after I had con- 
sulted him, with his sanction and ap- 
proval. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he had 
no doubt that that was perfectly true ; 
but it was equally true that the story 
he had related was told to him in the 
language which he had quoted to their 
Lordships, and that the person to whom 
these words were uttered told him the 
story. But, be that as it might, the 
present Prime Minister had always re- 
ferred to the Report of the Richmond 
Commission as the justification for his 
legislation of 1881. But the question he 
would put to their Lordships was this 
— Would this Bill be for the benefit of 
agriculture? If every line of the present 
Bill had been in operation during the last 
10 years, did they think the state of agri- 
culture in this country would have been 
a whit more prosperous, or the land in 
better heart? Certainly not. It was 
notorious that it was due to the bad 
seasons, and not to the want of any 
legislation of that kind, that the farmers 
had been in the state which they all de- 
plored for the last few years. There 
was one county in England — Lincoln- 
shire—in which that system existed ; and 
yet that county had suffered as much as 
any other in the Kingdom. All that 
kind of legislation was neither more nor 
less than a bid for the farmer’s vote; 
and he was certain that if the votes had 
been the other way they would not have 
have that sort of legislation. It was 
comical to note—for everything in this 
world had its comic side—that, concur- 
rently with that kind of legislation, a 
great part of the time of the other House 
of Parliament had been occupied in legis- 
lating against electoral corruption, and 
in passing an Act which branded as a 
criminal, and sent to prison, the man 
who gave a glass of beer to a voter; 
while Bills, such as that now before their 
Lordships, which were nothing but the 
wholesale bribery of the farming class, 
were called statesmanship, and remedial 
legislation. The fact was, his noble 
Friend who introduced the debate ought 
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to have dressed himself as a herald, and 
cried—‘‘ Largesse, largesse, largesse, for 
the agricultural electors!’’ But would 
the agricultural electorate, when they 
came to look beyond their noses, thank 
their Lordships for that kind of legisla- 
tion? He thought not. If Parliament 
was going to step in and enable a tenant 
to take compulsorily from the landlord 
compensation for his unexhausted im- 
provements, did they not think that the 
labourer when he wasenfranchised would 
not say—‘‘ It is all very well giving the 
farmer compensation for his unexhausted 
manures, but, of what value would those 
manures be but for the hands and the 
sweat of the labourer who had spread 
them?” Would not the labourer be 
tempted to ask them to fix the rate of 
wages soas to give him the unexhausted 
value of his labour? Therefore, the 
farmer, looking at the possible conse- 
quences, would not be so grateful to their 
Lordships as might be supposed. They 
were, moreover, as in Ireland, shaking 
the confidence of the commercial classes 
by this sort of legislation. He feared 
he had undertaken a hopeless task in 
calling on their Lordships to resist such 
a measure as this; but he trusted there 
might be found a sufficient number to 
enter a protest against it. Were they 
quite sure that what they were doing 
would: be popular with the farmers? 
Governments were too apt to listen to 
the noisy busy-bodies, to Chambers of 
Agriculture, and to Farmers’ Alliance 
meetings, and to think that they repre- 
sented the agricultural classes. That re- 
minded him of the saying, that to listen 
to the grasshoppers they would suppose 
they were the only inhabitants of the 
field in which a herd of oxen were silently 
grazing. He held in his hand a letter 
from Mr. Charles Rann, a tenant-farmer, 
cultivating 500 acres of land on the most 
improved system, and who was a member 
of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. The writer said he entirely 
concurred in the noble Earl’s strong ob- 
jection in principle to the Government’s 
Agricultural Holdings Bill; but he pro- 
tested against the assumption, as unjust 
to the farmers, that the Bill was one of 
their seeking, which it assuredly was 
not; and he added that he had never 
met with one of that class who showed 
the slightest interest in the measure, 
which was the offspring of the Chambers 
of Agriculture—not of the farming class 
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—and was based on the grossest fallacy, 
and wrong in principle. He (the Earl 
of Wemyss) had thus cited the opinion 
of one of the best practical farmers in 
England to show that the Bill was not 
desired by the farming class. He had 
only this more to say, that he trusted a 
certain number of their Lordships might 
possibly be induced to raise their voice 
against that revolutionary kind of legis- 
lation. He said, advisedly, revolu- 
tionary, because, disguise it from them- 
selves as they might, lay what flattering 
unction to their souls they might, they 
had ever since 1870 been passing through 
the throes of a social revolution. That 
revolution might not have been accom- 
panied by the usual concomitants of revo- 
lution, bloodshed, and gunpowder, al- 
though in Ireland those concomitants 
certainly had not been wanting; but it 
had been going on through the certain 
and steady operation of Acts of Parlia- 
ments. He would ask their Lordships 
to enter their protest against measures 
of this kind—measures which were con- 
trary to all preconceived notions of poli- 
tical economy; and he would ask them 
in particular to enter their protest against 
this Bill, which struck, in principle, at 
the very root of trade, commerce, in- 
dustry, and national welfare, forbidding 
free contract in the future, breaking it 
in the past, and socialistically regulating 
the affairs of landlord and tenant. On 
these grounds he begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“ That’’) 
for the purpose of inserting (“this House, 
while ready to promote a well-considered mea- 
sure for the advancement of agriculture and 
the improvement, so far as possible by legisla- 
tion, of the relations of landlord and tenant, is 
not prepared to give its sanction to a Bill which, 
in agricultural tenancies, forbids free contract 
in the future and breaks it in the past, thus de- 
stroying the foundation upon which alone agri- 
culture, trade, and commerce can securely 
rest.””)—(The Earl of Wemyss.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that 
the Bill which was now before their 
Lordships was a Bill which referred ex- 
clusively to England; and if it were not 
that it was about to be followed in a few 
days by another Bill of exactly the same 
character applying to Scotland, he should 
certainly not have trespassed upon the 
attention of their Lordships on the pre- 
sentoccasion. But having in the House 
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and elsewhere repeatedly asserted, in 
very strong terms, the desirability and 
policy of maintaining the principle of 
reedom of contract in regard to all such 
questions, he was desirous of explaining 
very shortly why he was not able to 
follow his noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches in the Resolution he had just 
moved. In the first place, he was un- 
able to follow him on account of the 
terms of that Resolution. When he 
(the Duke of Argyll) first read it he 
confessed he was disappointed in his 
noble Friend. He thought his noble 
Friend was the Simon Pure of Free 
Trade. He thought his noble Friend 
was a sort of rock of adamant around 
which the excitement of political opi- 
nion on this subject might have surged 
in vain. He thought his noble Friend 
was a standard-bearer, in whose hands 
the standard of freedom of contract 
would never shake. What was his 
astonishment when he saw that their 
Lordships were asked by a solemn de- 
claration to say whether they were will- 
ing to consider some legislative mea- 
sure which might improve agriculture 
and the relations between landlord and 
tenant—— 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: As far as 
possible. I do not think it is possible 
at all. 

Tue Duce or ARGYLL: Yes, as 
far as possible. He did not think his 
noble Friend got well out of the Ques- 
tion put to him by the Lord President 
of the Council—‘‘ What was the mean- 
ing of those words?” The answer of 
the noble Lord was that the words 
meant nothing; that they were mere 
padding. 

THe Kart or WEMYSS: Hear, hear! 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL: Well, he 
objected to swallow the padding of his 
noble Friend. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: I will 
leave them out if the noble Duke likes. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: He won- 
dered his noble Friend had shown the 
House of which he was a Member such 
want of respect as to ask them, upon so 
grave and important a subject, to vote 
the solemn declaration in his Resolution 
and then declare it was mere padding. 
Supposing a majority of their Lordships 
did so,.and that the Bill was rejected, 
and that his noble Friend went to a great 
assembly of the people of the farming 
class and was asked, What did the 
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House of Lords mean by voting a Reso- 
lution that there should be some inter- 
ference with the relations of landlord 
and tenant, and that his only answer on 
behalf of this great historic Assembly 
was that it was mere padding, would 
such an explanation add to the credit of 
their Lordships’ House? Another rea- 
son why he could not agree with his 
noble Friend’s Resolution was that the 
description he had given of the Bill, 
open as the Bill might be to objection, 
was not a fair and accurate description. 
He stated this broadly—that he would 
not vote for the Resolution of his noble 
Friend whatever his opinion on the 
question of freedom of contract might 
be. His noble Friend hardly ever re- 
ferred to the details of the Bill, or to its 
general character. 

Toe Eart or WEMYSS: It is the 
second reading. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: He kept 
absolute silence on that point, and 
treated the Bill as if it were nothing but 
one series of clauses forbidding, in- 
vading, and overriding free contract. 
That was not a fair and just description 
of the Bill; and he must also say that 
his noble Friend the Lord President, 
who was sponsor to the Bill, hardly did 
justice to his own case when he dwelt 
on the interference which the Bill pro- 
posed to make with freedom of contract, 
because he failed to point out to the 
House that the very largest parts of the 
Bill—perhaps the most important parts 
of it—-were those clauses which did not 
interfere with free contract, but which, 
on the contrary, were intended to elicit 
and call forth contract where no con- 
tract existed. And that was the most 
important part in connection with the 
actual state of landed property in Eng- 
land. He recollected asking a noble 
Lord, the proprietor of a large estate 
of historical name, and whose Prede- 
cessor was one of the most eminent 
agriculturists that England had ever 
seen, what were the agreements he 
made with his tenants in regard to 
these circumstances, and he replied 
that he had no agreements with his 
tenants, but that it was mere custom, 
mere usage which directed the relations 
between himself and his tenants. That 
might be an advantageous system in 
some cases, but it was not, in his opinion, 
sound as a matter of business; and one 
of the most important reasons why he 
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supported this Bill was, that in future 
all the relations between landlord and 
tenat would, as far as possible, be re- 
duced to written agreements, definite in 
their nature, and giving to both parties 
a clear view of their respective rights. 
Since his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Wemyss) had rested his whole case 
against the Bill on an abstract argu- 
ment about free contract, he hoped the 
House would allow him to say a few 
words in reference to his view on that 
matter. In doing so he would respect 
the time of the House, remembering 
above all things that it was not a de- 
bating society, but a Legislative Assem- 
bly—an Assembly of practical men look- 
ing at things from a practical point of 
view. He asked them from that point 
of view to look back to the course of 
legislation during the past 50 or 60 
years. At the beginning of the present 
century the Statute Book was incum- 
bered with a multitude of laws directed 
in various ways to restrict and protect 
industrial production, and the relations 
between man and man on money and 
money’s worth. It was the teaching of 
the great political economists of that 
time that all those laws were mistakes, 
and that in respect to these matters, in 
the purely economical business relations 
between man and man, self-interest was 
the most powerful of all motives, and a 
sufficient motive to which Parliament 
should trust for economical progress and 
success. Accordingly, during the last 
60 years one after another of these laws 
had been repealed—the Laws of Ap- 
prenticeship, the Laws of Usury, and 
the laws dealing with all those items of 
the Tariff that were directed to the pro- 
tection of particular industrial pursuits. 
And, contemporary with all these laws, 
there had been a long series of Acts 
bringing the law, for the first time, into 
relation with human affairs, such as 
Acts for the protection of life, of health, 
and of morals. Now, his noble Friend 
on the Cross Benches had twice or three 
times heen in collision with this House 
on the application of the abstract prin- 
ciple of Free Trade to the question of 
legislation, and the majority of the 
House, or, at any rate, an equality of 
votes, were against him in the view he 
took. He (the Duke of Argyll) would 
not deny for a moment that this Bill was 
a Bill interfering with individual liberty 
in the purely economic sense. It was 
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not a Bill for the protection of life, of 
health, or of morals. This was a Bill 
to protect purely industrial pursuits, and 
to regulate contracts between man and 
man, His nobles Friend who was in 
charge of the Bill, in the course of his 
speech, said that the onus probandi must 
fall on those who recommended any inter- 
ference with individual freedom in this 
particulardirection. Itwasatremendous 
onus. In the province of purely eco- 
nomic production, in the bargaining for 
money or money’s worth between man 
and man, there was a tremendous reason 
against any interference with the law. 
Now, he would be the last man to say 
that in all points of value the relation 
between landlord and tenant was a 
purely commercial relation. They knew 
very well, especially in England, that 
was not so; it was a relation of long and 
ancient connection, of personal respect 
and traditional feeling ; but as regarded 
legislation it had always been held to be 
a matter of business, and, in his opinion, 
it was most important that it should con- 
tinue to be so. Then, he would ask 
this question—Was there any circum- 
stance peculiar to the relation of land- 
lord and tenant which justified and de- 
manded, or called for and rendered ex- 
pedient, a certain amount of interference 
with pure matters of business ? ‘He had 
always thought there was one circum- 
stance, and that was this—the state of 
the Common Law in England in regard 
to the property and fixtures of the soil. 
So far as he knew, the relation between 
a landiord and tenant, between the 
owner and hirer of land, was the only 
business relation in which this hap- 
pened—that the capital of one man at 
once became the property of another. 
That was the Common Law of property, 
and it rested on very good ground. But 
it did constitute an exceptional cireum- 
stance which justified some interference 
on the part of the Legislature. Now, 
what was the amount of interference 
which was justifiable? He would an- 
swer that question frankly. His opi- 
nion was this—and it was the same 
opinion as that expressed, he thought, 
in course of last year by his noble 
Friend (Lord Hartington) in a speech 
in Lancashire, when he said that, in his 
opinion, the presumption of the law in 
regard to property or capital invested in 
the soil ought to be reversed, that then 
the two parties, landlord and tenant, 
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would be placed on an equal footing, 
and that beyond that there ought to be 
no interference with the principles of 
freedom of contract. He agreed in the 
opinion thus expressed by Lord Hart- 
ington, and he regretted that, under 
the influence of political position, the 
noble Lord should have been led to depart 
from that ground. But, that being his 
opinion, was he bound to follow it under 
all circumstances, and under all condi- 
tions? Was he not to look at what he 
called the political situation on this 
question? He was bound to do so. 
Every public man was bound to do so. 
It was all very well to express one’s 
personal opinion; butif he found he 
could not carry it into effect, he was 
bound to look at the political side of the 
question, and see what was the next 
best thing that could be done. That 
was the spirit in which he looked at this 
Bill. What happened in regard to the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill? His noble 
Friend opposite would recollect that 
during the debates that took place upon 
that Bill he resisted then all the argu- 
ments that were advanced in favour of 
making the Act compulsory. It was now 
stated that that Act had been inefficient 
and ineffective. He held, however, that 
it had, on the contrary, had a very con- 
siderable effect, although that effect had 
not been direct. It had compelled a 
great many proprietors to make, for the 
first time, written contracts with their 
tenants. A great many statements that 
were made about the so-called failure of 
the Act were the grossest of fallacies. 
It was said—‘‘ Look how many persons, 
including the officers in charge of the 
Crown estates, contracted themselves 
out of the Act!”” But why did those 
people contract themselves out of it? 
Simply because they had previously 
made better agreements with their 
tenants. It was not that they were 
unwilling to secure what the Act aimed 
at, but that they knew that they could 
obtain those advantages by better and 
more efficient means. It was not true 
that landlords contracted themselves out 
of the Act in order to cheat and overbear 
their tenants. In the evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission, there was 
conclusive evidence that in almost all the 
counties of England the tenants were 
unwilling to enter upon the Act of 1875. 
They disliked the machinery, but above 
all they disliked the novelty of the pro- 
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ceeding, and they wished to go on in the 
old way. Itseemed a strange thing that 
when an Act had failed, because nobody 
had wished to come under it, the cry 
should be raised to make it compulsory. 
There never was such an absurd argu- 
ment used. New circumstances had 
arisen since then. There had been great 
agricultural distress; the tenants had 
felt themselves pinched in many quar- 
ters. Instead of looking to the seasons, 
which was the real cause of their mis- 
fortunes, or to the scale of their rents, 
the tenants had, as men in distress would 
always did—asked Parliament to do 
what was called ‘‘ something ”’ for them, 
and under the pressure of that feeling the 
leading men of both Parties had com- 
mitted themselves to some measure of 
this kind. Under these circumstances, 
he had only to ask himself this question, 
Was this a reasonable and moderate 


‘compromise in respect to this question 


of interference with private right? And 
he was bound to say, looking at the 
Report which the Government had of 
the Royal Commission, signed by the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon) and by the noble 
Duke behind him (the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch), who represented so large a mass 
of property in England and Scotland— 
looking at that Report, he was bound to 
say that he thought the Government 
had tried to embody in this Act as 
reasonable and fair conditions as per- 
haps it was possible for them to do. 
Under these circumstances, he accepted 
the general bearing of the Bill, and its 
general principle, as at least doing as 
much good and doing as little harm as 
any Bill of the kind ever did. With 
these feelings, he declined to vote with 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Wemyss), 
and he should vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He should have some 
Amendments to propose in Committee, 
and he might as well say what the prin- 
cipal of them were. The Bill applied to 
existing contracts. That was a very 
strong measure. Even the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, which referred to a matter 
of urgent and pressing importance— 
because there was no doubt the farmer 
could not grow crops if they were eaten 
up by rabbits—even that Bill was not 
allowed to apply to existing leases. 
Indirectly that Bill would have a great 
effect upon existing leases, because most 
of them would be unwilling to have one 
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set of tenants with certain privileges on 
one side of the hedge, and another set 
of tenants on the other side without 
them. Most of them, therefore, by 
voluntary agreement, had decided to 
apply the principle of that Act to exist- 
ing contracts. But the present Bill, 
unlike the Hares and Rabbits Bill, ap- 
plied to existing leases. He would sub- 
mit to the application of the Bill to 
existing leases except in certain cases. 
He was willing to apply it to all the 
existing leases which were silent on the 
subject. That was a very strong thing 
to do, because, after all, even although 
leases were silent upon this particular 
subject, both parties did know what 
their rights and privileges were before 
they came to Parliament. All he should 
ask the House to decide was this—-that 
the Bill should not override specific con- 
tracts in existing leases which referred 
to this particular matter. The Bill said 
it should not apply to leases where there 
was any equivalent for compensation 
provided in the lease. But what it did 
not say was this, that it should not apply 
to leases where there was any specific 
written agreement or contract excluding 
such improvements as were mentioned 
in the Bill. Then, in the case of drain- 
age, the Bill gave a power to the tenant 
to make unlimited demands on the land- 
lord. The tenant under the Bill might 
claim for every field on his farm. He 
thought that was a very strong way of 
legislating between two business men ; 
but he should not object to the provision 
where the existing lease provided that a 
certain sum should be laid out on drain- 
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| 


age and no more, and the landlord | 


should not be called on to carry out more 
than that bargain stipulated. There 
was one other Amendment which was 
important in principle, and which he 


hoped his noble Friend would admit, | 


and that was in regard to the execution 
of drainage. He knew, from experience, 
that drainage executed by a tenant was 
generally rather scamped work. He 
drained for his own period of occupation 
and for nothing else. That period of 
occupation might be very short. He 
might put in stones, or bushes, or any- 
thing else, which was of no value, and 
at the end of the lease he might claim 
the full value of such improvements, 


while it was impossible to estimate the | 


true value of the work without taking 
up the drains to see how they were con- 
structed. One thing the Bill proposed 


| 
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to provide was, that the tenant should 
furnish a specification of the work ; but, 
strange to say, by the terms of the Bill, 
the tenant having given that specifica- 
tion, need not abide by it. He could 
not believe that his noble Friend would 
resist the proposal that where the drain- 
age was done by the tenant, it should 
be in the power of the landlord to em- 
ploy Commissioners to inspect the work 
as it was carried out. These were the 
principal points on which he would ask 
the House to amend the Bill. He would 
not say they were the only points, but 
they were the chief ones, and he was 
sure they would receive such fair and 
candid consideration from his noble 
Friend in charge of the measure as he had 
attempted to give to the measure itself. 
Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that, as the author of 
the first enactment which dealt with 
tenant’s improvements, and as having 
had the honour to preside for three years 
over a Royal Commission, which con- 
ducted a most exhaustive inquiry into 
all matters connected with agriculture, 
besides having been for many years 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
having been in constant intercourse with 
all classes of the agricultural commu- 
nity, he thought that the House had a 
right to expect an opinion from him 
on the Bill before their Lordships. He 
could not help saying that he thought 
the conduct of the Government with 
regard to the time at which this 
measure had been brought before 


| their Lordships’ House was a matter 


open to considerable censure. A mea- 
sure so largely affecting the landed 
property of this country, and so pre- 
eminently capable of being discussed 
by their Lordships, should have been 
brought up to that House at a period 
when it could have received a full, fair, 
and complete consideration. That it 
would receive a fair consideration he 
had not the smallest doubt; but he 
thought, judging from the appearance 
of the House, they could hardly expect 
to give it that full and complete con- 
sideration which they were justified in 
thinking they should have an oppor- 
tunity of giving it; and he could not 
help thinking that the conduct of the 
Government in preferring the discussion 
of the Corrupt Practices Bill, which was 
a measure wholly and solely affecting 
the other House of Parliament—putting 
that before the measure then under con- 
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sideration—was a proceeding which, as that something of the kind was neces- 
he had said before, was open to very sary that they should accept the prin- 
considerable censure. They had, how- ciple of the Bill, and that was that 
ever, the Bill at last; and he would shortly | the tenant was entitled to be repaid the 
express his opinion upon it. He desired | money he had laid out in the cultiva- 
to take a practical view of the measure tion of the soil, and that if he was not 
without going into those lofty arguments entitled to that by some agreement or 
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which his noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) had im- 
ported into the discussion. With regard 
to the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875, 
to which attention had been called, he 
knew that it used to be the fashion to 
describe it as a failure and a dead letter, 
and that it was a measure which had 
had no practical effect; but he agreed 
with his noble Friend that the evidence 
before the Royal Commission proved 
that in many cases it had been pro- 
ductive of considerable good. He recol- 
lected in one of those numerous speeches 
made by the Prime Minister in Mid 
Lothian he had described the measure 
as the most abortive piece of legislation 
it had ever been his good fortune to 
consider; and he had also stated that 
two eminent agriculturists with whom 
he had discussed the measure told him 
that they looked at the Act but had not 
read it, as they considered it useless. It 
had always remained a mystery to him 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
how those gentlemen could have formed 
a conclusion as to the merits of the Bill 
before they had read it. His own im- 
pression was that neither of those gen- 
tlemen nor the Prime Minister had taken 


compact with his landlord, then it was 
necessary that Parliament should step 
in and provide some means by which he 
should be so compensated. That was 
in the interests of landlords, tenants, 
| and the whole community alike, because 
\it would improve the condition of agri- 
culture in the country, and induce the 
tenant to keep his land in high con- 
dition up to the very last hour of his 
lease ; and that was one of the great ad- 
vantages of this measure—the induce- 
ment to the tenant to farm as if his 
‘lease were never coming to an end. 
That principle was recognized in the Bill, 
and in the Report of the Royal Com- 
|mission—and he wished to call their 
| Lordships’ attention to the constitution 
\of the Commission, because it was a 
Commission composed of men of all 
classes of society, and of all political 
opinions—tenant farmers from Scotland, 
from England, and from Ireland, noble 
Lords Members of that House, and 
hon. Gentlemen Members of the other 
House of Parliament. The Commission 
| was so composed, and numbered about 
20 Members, and they came to a Report 
|unanimously agreed to by every Mem- 
'ber; and in that Report they said— 


the trouble to read the Bill at that time. | 


His noble Friend who introduced the 
Bill had described the Act of 1875 as 
one most carefully framed ; he (the Duke 
of, Richmond and Gordon) hoped that 
epreney to the next Cabinet his noble 

riend would remind the Prime Minister 
that he was wrong on that occasion, and 
that it was, at all events, a useful mea- 
sure. He found that out of 63 clauses 
in the Bill now before the House no 
less than 35 were taken out of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875. At 
the time when he had had the honour of 
introducing that measure it would have 
been perfectly impossible to have brought 
in a compulsory measure, and he was 
bound to say that he regretted that it 
had now been found necessary and ex- 
pedient to depart from the principle of 
freedom of contract. But he thought, 
as practical men, they must face the in- 
evitable, and that it was desirable when 
the great bulk of the country were agreed 
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“We are of opinion that, notwithstanding 
| the beneficial effects of the Agricultural Hold. 
ings Act, there are many parts of Great Bri- 
tain in which no such sufficient compensation 
| for his unexhausted improvements is secured to 
‘the tenant. In many cases landlords have not 
| offered and tenants have omitted to ask for the 
| fair compensation which we believe it is the 
| interest of both that the tenant should enjoy, 
| and to which we think heis entitled. In some 
counties and districts this compensation is given 
| by established customs; in some customs are 
|insufficient or do not exist. Upon the most 
| careful examination of the evidence before us, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that further 
| legislative provision shuuld be made for securing 
| to tenants the compensation to which they are 
equitably entitled in respect of their outlay, 
and we recommend that the principles of the 
| Agricultural Holdings Act relating to compen- 
sation should be made compulsory in all cases 
| a compensation is not otherwise provided 
| for.’ 
They came to that conclusion in conse- 
quence of the evidence brought before 
them. He found, therefore, that on the 
/Commission they were unanimous in 
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that recommendation; and he believed missioners’ Reports—Liberals and Con- 
that, notwithstanding all that had been | servatives alike had cast principle and 
stated by his noble Friend on the Cross | sound economic doctrine aside. 

Benches, there was a practical unanimity! Tue Earn or WEMYSS: Hear, 
in the country that something of the | hear! 

kind was necessary. He believed itwas| Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
now the time to pass a just and mode- ;|GORDON said, that, for his own part, 
rate measure; and from his acquaint- | he protested against such a statement. 
ance with the farmers, he knew that | The noble Earl had no right to impute 
they were the very last men in the world to any Members of the House, or the 
who would wish to have anything but a | body of the House, that they were 
just and moderate measure. He did not guilty of dishonourable conduct. 

think that they went at all with their; THz Eart or WEMYSS: I rise to 
self-elected leaders, who sought, under Order. There is not anything in the 
the guise of tenant right, to transfer the | words quoted by the noble Duke imply- 
property of the landlord to the tenant, |ing dishonourable conduct. What I 
or had the slightest intention or desire referred to are sound principles of go- 
to share in that responsibility of joint | vernment and sound economic principles, 


ownership, which was so often contended 
for by those who agitated on the sub- 
ject. He believed that the tenantry of 
this country would be satisfied with a 
just and moderate measure; and he 
shared those feelings with them, and 
with those who had dealt with this ques- 
tion, both in the other House of Parlia- 
ment and in their Lerdships’ House, 
and utterly repudiated the ignoble mo- 
tives that had been attributed to them | 
by his noble Friend who sat on the} 
Cross Benches. He had listened to his 
remarks, and really, during the greater 
part of his speech, he could not help 
thinking that he was sleeping, and that 
he had gone back some years, and that 
they were discussing an Irish Land Bill. 
The whole of the speech was directed to 
the mischief of the legislation with re- 
gard to Ireland. Then, again, he en- 
tirely declined to take his view of the 
state of agriculture in this country, and 
of the remedies necessary to be brought | 
forward, from~the mouth of an Ameri- | 
can divine. The noble Lord declared | 
that the country was “ now in the throes | 
of a social revolution.” He should be | 
very sorry if it were so; but he did not 
think himself justified in taking so ex- | 
aggerated a view of the subject. He! 
had made use of language which was very | 
unworthy of him; and he thought they | 
had good cause of complaint of the way | 





and I am ready to repeat that these 
have, by both Parties, been cast aside. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he must also repeat 
what he had said, and his opinion that 
the words ‘‘specious phrases” implied 
dishonourable conduct. . 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: No, no! 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: Then the noble Lord went 
on in the same strain, declaring, in 
phraseology more distinct than elegant, 
that the two sides of the House were 
playing a game of grab for the farmers’ 
votes. He denied that. Those who sup- 
ported and those who introduced the 
Bill were sustaining those doctrines and 
principles which they believed to be 
just, fair, and proper, in the interests of 
the very large and important agricul- 
tural class of thiscountry. He therefore 
repudiated altogether the statement of 
the noble Earl that they were playing at 
the game of grab for the farmers’ votes. 
‘he noble Lord proceeded to say that 
they had had 10 years of agricultural 
depression, and asked the Commissioners 
to say in what way the Act would have 
prevented that depression. That showed 
that he could not have read the Report. 
At page 24 it was stated that— 

* All without distinction have been involved 


in a general calamity. It is important that it 
should be clearly understood so that undue 





in which the noble Lord spoke of them | stress may not be laid upon suggestions for 
in his letters. The noble Lord had re- | rose none. —— aor —— 
produced a good deal of his last letter | O00 2870 no Ginecs or immediate connection 
in his och but he observed that he nee ee ee 

had left out the remarks of which he , The noble Earl asked whether the Bill 
complained. The noble Lord declared | would have prevented the distress. The 
that, disguise the truth as they might |Commissioners answered ‘“‘No;” and 
under specious phrases—bury it no mat-| every one with common sense would 
ter how deep under Agricultural Com- | agree with them. He finished by asking 
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the House to give their vote against the 


measure by supporting the Resolution 
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and, he believed, honestly professed—a 
desire to confer benefit upon the tenant, 


which stood in his name; but instead of benefit would not accrue to all classes 


moving the rejection of the Bill, the 
noble Earl brought forward an Amend- 


| of tenants. The persons whom it would 
| benefit were the machine makers and the 


ment which, even if passed, would still | tradesmen ; but the men who would suffer 


leave the Bill alive. If the whole argu- 
ment of the noble Earl was not a sham, 
he was bound to move that the Bill be 
read a second time on that day six 
months; but, in place of that proposal, 
he had moved a Resolution which served 
as a peg on which to hang a very long, 


| were the smaller tenants, because the 

landlord could not give them the same 
credit which he would otherwise give 
,them if he had a longer period over 
| which to distrain. The Bill would not 
|promote the establishment of small 
| holdings—one of the proposals in the 


very eloquent, but, in some cases, not | Liberal programme. As regarded Clause 


very correct speech. Whether the Bill 
went beyond what justice really required 
or not might be a fair subject for consi- 
deration in Committee; but he, for 
one, should extremely regret if, by 
any vote of their Lordships’ House, 
the second reading were not carried. 
At the same time, he was quite cer- 
tain that, if passed, the measure would 
have no effect whatever in a great 
number—perhaps the majority —of cases 
in the country. He believed, in the 
enormous majority of instances, things 
would go on just as before. They 
were, however, agreed as to the prin- 
ciples on which the Bill proceeded, and 
he looked at the measure as an honest 
attempt to settle a very difficult question, 
and one which, if not carefully dealt 
with, might entail very difficult and 
dangerous consequences at some future 
time. He was aware that it would be 
improper to deal with the question in 
detail at this stage; but he would sug- 
gest certain points in which he thought 
Amendments might with advantage be 
introduced. In Clause 7, line 15, he 
thought the words ‘‘ Parts I. and II.” 
should be left out. He could not under- 
stand why Parts I. and II: should be put 
in and Part III. left out. Part ITI. was 
the one of all to which the clause should 
apply. In Clause 2 some words should 
be introduced to limit the time before 
which compensation should not be 
claimed. 
liming done 40 years ago, and though 
probably no valuer would allow it, still 
the landlord should not be exposed to 
the annoyance of having the claim 
made. He proposed to fix the limit at 
eight years, just twice the time for 
which a landlord could claim compensa- 
tion from his tenants for waste. With 
regard to the limitation of the Law of 
Distress, he wished to remind their Lord- 
ships that, although the Bill professed— 
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A tenant might claim for | 


42, he should be glad of some explana- 
tion as to its meaning. It seemed to 
him to be perfectly unintelligible as it 
stood. With regard to items 22 and 23 
of the First Schedule, he desired to say 
that he should move an Amendment in 
Committee, the object of which was to 


| prevent a tenant laying out an enormous 


sum during the last year of his tenancy 
and then sending in a claim for com- 
pensation. In conclusion, he hoped sin- 
cerely that the Bill would only be 
amended in these points, and then pass 





into law. He trusted that by the passing 


| of the Bill an end would be put to that 


very disastrous state of agitation which 
had been going on throughout the coun- 
try, and that the relation of landlord 
and tenant would be, in the future, as 
in the past, of a lasting and enduring 
nature. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he was sur- 
prised at the speech of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll), and did not see 
how the Resolution was at all incon- 
gruous with the noble Earl’s (the Earl 
of Wemyss’s) love of liberty of contract. 
Such a measure as this might well be 
introduced, in order that the law should 
be clear where the parties—the landlord 
and tenant—had not clearly expressed 
their intentions. There could be no 
doubt, however, that such a Bill was 
opposed to the principles of political 
economy; and he should like to ask 
their Lordships, therefore, to consider 
some of the consequences of passing it. 
Supposing an intending tenant agreed 
with the landlord as to the rent; they 
went over the farm and saw that such a 
field required draining, and the land- 
lord agreed to drain it; then they saw 
that another field would not bear the 
expense of draining, and so it was 
agreed that it should not be drained. 
Accordingly, they put it in the lease 
that such a field should not be drained, 
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The tenant entered upon the holding, 
and, with this Bill in his hand, he might 
say to the landlord—‘*‘ Drain that field ; 
if you do not, I will, and claim compen- 
sation.” The tenant would thus break 
his undertaking ; and if reproached for 
doing so, his reply would be—‘‘I can- 
pot do wrong. This is a law passed by 
an Assembly of English Gentlemen. 
The House of Peers has said I may do 
this if I like.’”? He put it to their Lord- 
ships whether they, were prepared to 
face such a consequence arising out of 
this Bill? Where was the necessity for 
the Bill? Were tenants oppressed in 
England, or placed in a position in which 
it was necessary that they should be 
protected by legislative enactment? Was 
there a land hunger here? That was 
not the case. It was the landlord now 
who sought the tenant. A gentleman 
in his neighbourhood some time ago 
said to him—‘‘ I have a tenant who has 
not paid rent for three years, and I am 
afraid he is going to give me notice to 
quit.” Half the parish in which he 
lived was seeking a tenant. It was 
utterly impossible to say there was any 
such pressure upon the tenants as made 
it necessary to protect them by interfer- 
ing with their freedom of contracting. 
They were told that they had excepted 
coal mines from the principle of freedom 
of contract. That was a different thing, 
because what was involved there was 
safety to life and limb. But they ought 
not, because one exception was made to 
a general rule, to say that it was right 
to make another exception. The argu- 
ment of the noble Duke was that the 
case of the tenant farmer was different 
from that of anybody else, as he put 
his capital in the land. So he did; but 
he put it there upon terms and by agree- 
ment with his landlord, and it was his 
own folly if he made a bad agreement. 
A man who entered into a building 
lease might as well, at the end of the 
lease, claim compensation for improve- 
ment. All that need be done was to 
lay down a Schedule of Rules as to what 
should be the case when there was no 
express agreement to the contrary. One 
obnoxious result of the Bill would be 
that the landlord would be made a party 
to a law suit whenever it suited the 
tenant. The tenant might make a drain 
which might be no improvement. He 
would say it was, and there would be 
litigation immediately. Under the Bill 
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the compensation was to be a fair and 
reasonable compensation ; but on what 
principle was that to be adjusted, and 
who was to ascertain what was fair and 
reasonable? He said that was a Bill 
which was calculated to lead to litiga- 
tion between landlord and tenant; and 
it seemed to him the hardest thing in 
the world that a man should not be at 
liberty to say to his tenant—‘‘ Tell me 
what you want; if I do not like it we 
do not agree ; if I do, let us make some 
clear agreement.’’ But the Bill said— 
‘No; you shall not.”” What he should 
recommend, if that sort of legislation 
was right, was not that they should 
permit those agreements to be made 
and then treat them as a nullity, but 
that they should prohibit them. They 
heard in these discussions of indefeasi- 
ble rights. There -was one indefeasible 
right that existed now which their Lord- 
ships could neither give nor take away, 
and that was the mght to call a man 
who broke his agreement a knave; and 
he believed it would be freely exercised 
when occasion arose. The fallacy which 
he thought had given rise to that Bill 
was to be found in nearly the last clause 
—the Prohibitory Clause—which spoke 
of any contract, or agreement, or cove- 
nant made by a tenant, by virtue of which 
he was deprived of his right to claim 
compensation. That treated it as though 
there was a right in the nature of 
things to compensation. He denied 
that. When a man entered into a con- 
tract he had no other right except that 
which the contract gave him. If they 
were to invalidate contracts, let them 
not do it by saying the contracts might 
be entered into, but might be broken; 
but by saying that they should not be 
entered into, and that there should be a 
penalty if they were entered into. 

Tue Eart or SUFFOLK anp BERK- 
SHIRE said, he believed that there was 
among the tenants of the West of Eng- 
land a strong feeling in favour of the 
Bill; at any rate, they had got into 
their heads the idea that there was 
something in the Bill worth having. 
He, therefore, hoped the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Wemyss) on the Cross Benches 
would not press his Amendment to a 
Division ; if he did so, he himself should 
certainly vote against it. 

Tue Eart or CARNARYON said, he 
thought it was impossible to deny that 
the purport, if not the phraseology of his 
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noble Friend’s Amendment was open to 
objection. The first question he had 
been asked was whether there was any 
need for this legislation ; and he felt 
bound to say that, for his part, he did 
not think there was any necessity for it. 
On the contrary, he was of opinion that 
such legislation was mischievous. What 
was the benefit to be derived from it? 
It certainly did not tend to relieve agri- 
cultural depression; nor would it have 
the effect of bringing fresh capital on 
to the land, though it would have the 
effect of giving leases to tenants who 
could not have had them on other terms. 
What the farmers really desired were 
better seasons and more capital, and, 
above all, a remission of the heavy bur- 
den of local taxation. He did not be- 
lieve that in the minds of English ten- 
ants there was the smallest sense of 
insecurity in their holdings. The diffi- 
culty of the landlords at the present 
moment was to obtain tenants. The 
best law of landlord and tenant was that 
wise and orderly system which had pre- 
vailed in almost all those estates with 
which their Lordships had acquaintance 
—the law of mutual confidence. One of 
his greatest fears as to the result of this 
measure was that it might have the 
effect of converting that which had been, 
sometimes for generations or through 
centuries, the kindly relations of trust, 
confidence, and friendship between land- 
lord and tenant into the hard and tech- 
nical terms of written stipulation. He 
believed himself that confidence was far 
preferable to written law, and he thought 
this Bill sailed far too close to those 
dangerous precipices that trenched on 
freedom of contract. He did not deny 
that there might, in some cases, be a 
difficulty in obtaining contracts, and that 
there might be cases in which improve- 
ments were not duly compensated for ; 
and if Parliament could by any law place 
this subject on a sounder and safer basis, 
no reasonably good landlord could com- 
yen. What was it, in reality, that Par- 
iament desired todo ? He apprehended 
that what they all desired and what the 
Bill purported to do was this—to give 
reasonable security to the landlord and 
reasonable security to the tenant—rea- 
sonable security to the landlord, because 
it did not, as he understood, interfere 
with the ownership of the landowner. 
Land had from time immemorial been 
bought and sold, and no distinction had 
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been drawn or ought to be drawn be- 
tween the sale of land or houses and the 
sale of any other property. He ad- 
mitted that between a landlord and ten- 
ant there existed a sort of partnership, 
and that their interests were to some 
extent mixed up together; but there 
never had been a question of divided 
ownership, and if this Bill had the effect 
of creating an ownership of that kind 
he should be no party to it. With re- 
gard to the security of the tenant, he 
believed that this Bill purported to 
secure to him the money he put into the 
land which he used in the ordinary 
course of management of an agricul- 
tural farm—money expended in unex- 
hausted improvements. He did not think 
the term ‘‘ unexhausted improvements” 
was used in the Bill; he wished it had 
been, since it would then more distinctly 
put on record what the Bill meant. But 
who had the power of defining what 
improvement was? There was no tri- 
bunal in the Bill, and no machinery for 
defining it. It seemed perilous to leave 
such a question to be decided without 
definition. He would not object to um- 
pires, and he invited the Government to 
give this point consideration. There 
was a third question which had been 
raised by persons who complained of the 
inconvenience to which a tenant was 
subjected in his liability to removal from 
his holding. If his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Bramwell) was right, that 
was not a case that was likely to happen 
at present. But if it did happen, there 
was no reason why a landlord should 
not have power to exercise his rights of 
ownership; and liability to removal was 
an inconvenience which every tenant 
was subject to. There were three kinds 
of improvements dealt with by this Bill 
—namely, the improvements mentioned 
in Parts I., II., and III. of the Sche- 
dule. With regard to the first class of 
improvements, they were improvements 
of a large and permanent nature. He 
would take the liberty of saying that 
improvements of this nature made by 
the tenant were very few in number in- 
deed ; they were almost invariably made 
by the landlord, and he believed they 
would continue to be so made. As the 
noble Earl who spoke last (the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire) said, they 
drew their conclusions from their ex- 
perience in the past. For himself, he 
might say that during the many years he 
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had been connected with land he could 
not recall any case of a large and per- 
manent improvement having been ef- 
fected by a tenant; and he would go 
further, and say he could not recall a 
single case in which there had been any 
practically serious difficulty between 
himself and his tenants. He said this 
not in any spirit of egotism, but merely 
to show how effective was the law of 
confidence and trust between landlord 
and tenant. Coming to the 2nd Part of 
the Schedule, he observed that the no- 
tice given by a tenant of his intention 
to commence drainage works might be 
only a month’s notice. That he thought 
a very short term, for on a great many 
estates both the landlord and his agent 
might be absent at the time when the 
notice was given. The landlord ought 
to have more to say than he would be 
allowed to say by the Bill on the ques- 
tion whether the drainage works should 
be carried out or not. It should be re- 
membered that there was some land 
which it was desirable to keep in a 
marshy condition, and that a great deal 
of drainage was badly done at first, 
and had to be done two or three times 
over. The last few wet seasons had 
created such a panic in the minds of a 
great many people on the subject. of 
drainage that they were ready now to 
drain land which they would not have 
thought of draining some years ago. 
With regard to the question of awarding 
compensation for artificial manures, he 
wonld only observe that they ought not 
to overlook the interests of the incoming 
tenant. If on the land of an incoming 
tenant a great burden of expenses and 
obligations were preserved, a serious im- 
pediment would be created to the letting 
and taking of farms. Then with regard to 
the alteration which the Bill would 
make in the Law of Distress. A multi- 
tude of persons imagined that the law 
pressed with extraordinary severity upon 
the tenant, when, as a matter of fact, 
he derived a certain security from it; 
because when a landlord knew that there 
were assets belonging to a tenant in 
arrear upon which he could lay his hand 
he was likely to give his debtor time to 
recover himself. They should be careful 
lest, by altering the Law of Distress, 
they should encourage inconvenient 
ready-money transactions between a 
tenant and hiscreditors. In conclusion, 
he had to say that he should vote for 
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the second reading of the measure, 
and should move Amendments in Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
accepted with pleasure the noble Earl’s 
declaration of his intention to support 
the second reading of the Bill. On the 
whole, the Bill had met with so much 
favour and support on both sides of the 
House that it was unnecessary that he 
should trouble their Lordships with 
many observations. He recognized to 
the full that they ought not unneces- 
sarily to interfere with the principle of 
free private contract; but it might be 
right to interfere with it in particular 
eases. The principal justification for 
interference in the present case was, to a 
great extent, an historical justification. 
It had unfortunately, for a long period 
of time, been the rule of law that any 
improvements effected by the tenant 
immediately became the property of the 
landlord. Men were so accustomed to 
that rule that it was excessively difficult 
to move them in another direction. 
General custom and practice could not 
be changed without the intervention of 
a direct Act of Parliament ; and the pre- 
sent Bill had been introduced for the 
purpose of establishing throughout Eng- 
land that which was the custom in many 
parts of the country. The Schedules to 
which the noble Earl opposite had re- 
ferred were more matters for considera- 
tion in Committee than for consideration 
on the Motion for the second reading of 
the Bill. A good deal had been said as 
to the Schedule, and with regard to the 
Ist Part of the Schedule they thought 
it would have very little operation, as 
it referred to the improvements to which 
the consent of the landlord had to be 
given. With regard to the drainage, it 
had been said that some parts of the 
country were over-drained, and he had 
no doubt that some parts would be 
over-drained. But, upon the whole, he 
thought they might fairly trust that the 
different parties concerned would know 
whether or not the land was to be im- 
proved by drainage; and he was bound 
to say he really did not think they would 
find tenants originating large drainage 
operations, because, unfortunately, there 
were very few tenants who had money 
enough to cultivate their land properly, 
without their undertaking large drain- 
age operations. With regard to the 
other point—namely, that a good deal 
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of drainage was very often of a tem- 
porary nature, that was a very cheap 
and useful operation; but as it lasted 
ouly a short time it was obvious that 
such operations would only entitle the 
tenant to proportionate compensation. 
With regard to the manures put upon 
the land by the tenant, there was, no 
doubt, a considerable difference of opi- 
nion, and there were some who thought 
that some of those manures were of a 
very evanescent character, and that the 
amount of compensation in respect of 
them ought to be small ; but they would, 
in all cases where the farm was let, be 
paid for by the incoming tenant, and 
he believed that the valuer of the in- 
coming tenant would be quite as sharp 
in matters of payment as the valuer of 
the outgoing tenant, and there were not 
likely to be any very unjust results on 
that particular point. But all the 
matters in the Bill were so essentially 
matters of detail that he felt he should 
do wrong by wearying their Lordships 
by entering into them at that stage. He 
entirely agreed with the noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don) that they must look at the measure 
as practical men ; they could not look at 
it theoretically, and say that the agricul- 
ture of the country had gone on success- 
fully on the whole, and the result had, 
on the whole, been satisfactory; but 
they must take the thing as they found 
it, and must look and see what were the 
feelings and views of the agricultural 
community. They were called upon as 
legislators to consider whether there 
was anything in the demands of agri- 
culturists which ought to be fairly met; 
and when they found that there were 
reasonable men throughout the country 
who were asking upon this matter for 
greater security for the improvements 
made by the tenant, when they had a 
Commission so well described by the 
noble Duke opposite as a Commission 
composed of men of all classes, report- 
ing strongly in favour of a measure of 
this kind, and when they proposed a 
Bill only carrying into effect a principle 
already agreed upon, he thought they 
might, with a fair conscience, undertake 
to legislate on this matter. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I do not think the noble Earl 
whe has just spoken has been very suc- 
cessful in defending that part of the 
. Bill which relates to drainage, or in 
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showing why drainage should be set 
aside and separated from other im- 
provements in the Schedule, and why a 
special power should be given to the 
tenant to insist upon it. It seems tome 
that that particular provision has had 
its origin in the Government taking up 
the foolish catchword about drainage, 
which has been going about the coun- 
try for some time. There‘is nothing in 
the reason of things why there should 
be a greater compulsory power of en- 
forcing drainage than any other im- 
provement. In criticizing the position 
which my noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) has taken 
up, I venture to assure him that I do so 
with no want of respect for the function 
he has assumed in this House, for I be- 
lieve the particular position he assumes 
is likely to be of considerable benefit to 
this House; because a great deal of the 
strength of the House depends on 
there being in it a number of indepen- 
dent men connected with neither Party, 
and unembarrassed by their views. But 
the argument of the noble Earl I under- 
stand to be mainly this—that we are 
pursuing now precisely the same course 
that we pursued in respect to the Irish 
Land Bill, and that it will issue in 
the same disaster. Now, I cannot admit 
that there is any analogy between the 
two cases, or that there are in this Bill 
the objectionable features of the Irish 
legislation. I go as far in denouncing 
the Irish legislation as the noble Earl. 
For its denunciation no language would 
be too strong; but I think my noble 
Friend a little injures his cause by 
mistaking the precise form of objection. 
It was not because it was an interfer- 
ence with freedom of contract that we 
disapproved of the Irish legislation. 
We respect freedom of contract very 
highly; but I sympathize with the re- 
mark of the noble Karl opposite when he 
said that it was not on a level with the 
Ten Commandments. One of the most 
elementary principles of English law is 
that the law will not sanction contracts 
which are contrary to morality or the 
interests of trade. The course of civili- 
zation has always been to diminish in- 
terference with the freedom of contract ; 
but I do not consider it on a level with 
the principles which we invoked in our 
objections to the Irish Land Act. That 
Act perpetrated wrong and robbery ; it 
took one man’s property and gave it to 
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another, and I think we mistake and 
confuse them in treating these offences as 
of the same kind as an interference with 
freedom of contract. There is nothing in 
this Bill at all analogous to compensation 
for disturbance. This Bill undoubtedly 
interferes with freedom of contract; but 
I do not think that if we pass it, it will 
lead to any worse legislation on the sub- 
ject. On the contrary, I am disposed 
rather to§take the opposite view. I do 
not think that the fact of breaking this 
principle is attended with all the prac- 
tical evils which the noble Earl asso- 
ciates with it. No doubt, it would be 
a very fine thing if we could always 
legislate on principle; but if we refuse 
to pass this Bill, the farmers of Eng- 
land, never having had the advantage of 
experiencing what its provisions are like, 
will think it to have some extreme merit, 
and that we are the persons who have 
taken its benefits from them. On the 
other hand, if we pass the Bill, they 
will have such experience of the results 
of interference with freedom of contract 
that they will not be apt to come to this 
House to ask for further measures of the 
same kind. That is the mode of action 
we shall have to adopt in much of our 
legislation ; if people ask for an unde- 
sirable thing, if it is very bad and very 
dangerous, refusé it; but if not, give it 
them, in order that they may learn by 
experience not to ask for the same thing 
again. That I believe to be a wise pro- 
ceeding in the present instance. I do not 
think this Bill will hurt the landlords very 
much. If we reject it, it will be entirely 
on landlords’ grounds ; but if it is passed, 
with some modification, I do not think 
that any just rights of the landlords 
will be affected. I do not mean that 
any landlord in this House wishes to 
take from the tenant that which he 
has invested in his improvements ; and, 
therefore, the general aim which the 
Bill has in view is a right and just one, 
in giving the tenant that which, at all 
events theoretically, he may sometimes 
be deprived of now. On the other hand, 
although I do not believe the Bill will 
deprive the landlord of anything he may 
legitimately claim—saving the details 
which we shall discuss in Committee— 
I have a strong impression that it will 
produce a certain amount of inconve- 
nience, to put it in no higher phrase, to 
the tenant. In the first place, the noble 
Earl who has just spoken talked of 
many of us being involuntary occupiers 
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of land. I doubt whether that involun- 
tary character will attach in the future, 
for I think we shall find that one of the 
first results of the Bill will be that a very 
large portion of the land will be taken in 
occupation by the owners. Another point 
upon which I think tenants are more 
sensitive is the height at which their 
rents stand. My belief is that, unless 
certain modifications are introduced into 
the Bill, the distinct effect of it will be, 
in all those parts of the country where 
rents have been below their commercial 
value, they will be raised to that commer- 
cial level. It will happen in this way. 
You provide that the tenant, when he 
leaves, is to have the increased value of 
the farm resulting from his improve- 
ments. When the valuer goes to exa- 
mine it, and finds that the farm is worth 
from 5s. to 8s. an acre more than the 
actual rent, he says—‘‘ This is improve- 
ment ;” it is let for 20s., and is worth 
28s. He is told also that the tenant has 
made improvements, and he will say 
this 8s. comes from those improvements. 
I do not see by what possible process 
that argument can be refuted; and the 
consequence will be that when you have 
passed ‘this Bill, as a protection the 
landlords will raise their rents up to the 
commercial point, so that the difference 
between the old rent and the commercial 
rent may not, when a vacancy occurs in 
the farm, be turned by the valuer into a 
fine upon themselves. That, I think, 
is a very serious point for thetenants to 
consider, and one which, in my opinion, 
will make the Bill not so acceptable as 
the noble Earl thinks. Then there is 
the question of small tenancies. We 
are told that the great object is to get 
men upon small holdings; but what 
will be the Seaboqeenes? In the first 
instance, you struck out the provision 
which prevented the Bill applying to 
tenancies below two acres, and you enact 
that in respect of every tenancy below 
two acres the landlord will be liable to 
the possibility of litigation which the 
Bill carries with it. He will say it is 
not worth his while to fight a man with 
two acres, who will be a man of straw; 
and he will let his holding to a larger 
tenant, from whom, in the event of 
litigation, he may be able to recover his 
costs ; so that you will directly dis- 
courage the system of allotments, and 
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benefit. But thatis not all. There is] pP 


this Law of Distress. What security 
can the small tenant give? He has 
hitherto relied on the Law of Distress 
for security, but that will be his security 
no longer. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lord Presi- 
DENT of the Councit): The Bill does 
not abolish the Law of Distress. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: No; 
but it limits it to one year. That isa 
direct resuit of the Bill. There has been 
no point that I think has been more in 
the forefront of the Liberal programme 
in recent years than increased facilities 
for selling land. I think there is a fair 
chance that this Bill will stop the sale 
of land almost altogether, because a man 
will be incurring an unknown liability. 
It will be utterly impossible for him to 
know how much compensation is due to 
those who are tenants on the land, and 
he cannot, as now, calculate upon the 
rent and capitalize it; for he will also 
have to take into consideration that un- 
known quantity, the amount of the ten- 
ant’s improvements, or claim for im- 
provements, of which he knows nothing, 
and which it is perfectly impossible for 
him to measure. I am not prepared to 
take the responsibility of rejecting this 
measure ; I am not prepared to allow it 
to be said that your Lordships, who are 
mainly landlords, desire to keep back 
that which is said to be a boon to the 
tenant. I leave the responsibility of 
passing the Bill to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but in estimating it I retain the 
Spay I expressed at an early period 
of the Session, that if the harm it does 
on the whole is little, the good it will 
do will be absolutely none. 

Lorp _ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
must enter his protest against the inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract 
which the Bill proposed. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he was 
willing to omit the first part of his Re- 
solution to which the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) objected—namely— 

‘* That this House, while ready to promote a 
well-considered measure for the advancement 
of agriculture, and the improvement, as far as 

ssible by legislation, of the relations of land- 
ord and tenant.” 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“‘ That’’) 
for the purpose of inserting (‘‘ this House is not 
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repared to give its sanction to a Bill which, in 
agricultural tenancies, forbids free contract in 
the future and breaks it in the past, thus de- 
stroying the foundation upon which alone agri- 
culture, trade, and commerce can securely rest.’’ 
—(The Earl of Wemyss.) 


On Question, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Motion ?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
55; Not-Contents 9: Majority 46. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Carrington, L. 
cellor.) Clinton, L. 
Crofton, L. 
BuckinghamandChan- De Mauley, L. 
dos, D. Egerton, L 
Richmond, D. Emly, L. 
Somerset, D. Fitzgerald, L. 
Westminster, D. Gerard, 
Haldon, L. 
Northampton, M. Hopetoun, L. (FZ. Hope. 


toun, 
Howth, L. (£. Howth.) 


Camperdown, E. 
Kenmare, L. (Z. Ken- 


Carnarvon, E 


Derby, E. mare.) 

Devon, E. Lyttelton, L 
Granville, E. eldrum, L. (M. 
Kimberley, E. Huntly.) 

Morley, E. Methuen, L. 

Mount Cashell, E. Monson, L. [ TZeller.] 
Northbrook, E. Norton, L 


Shaftesbury, E. Ramsay, L. (E. Dal- 
Suffolk and Berkshire, housie.) 
E 


, eay, L. 
Sydney, E. Ribblesdale, L. 
Sandhurst, L. 
Gordon, V. (£. Aber- Skene, L. (LE. Fife.) 
deen.) Somerton, L. (E. Nor- 


Hawarden, V. manton.) 
Strathspey, L. (Z. Sea- 

Ashburton, L. field. 

Auckland, L. Sundridge, L. (D. 

Bagot, L. Argyll.) 


Balfour of Burleigh, LL. Templemore, L. 

Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and Thurlow, L. 
coins! BN ae Tollemache, L. 

Carlingford, L. Wrottesley, L. 


NOT-CONYVENTS. 


Fortescue, E. Bramwell, L. caer, 
Lytton, E. Ellenborough, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sidmouth, V. Wemyss, L. E. 
Wemyss.) [ Teller. 
Blantyre, L. Wynford, L. 


Resolved in the affirmative; Bill read 
2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
next. 


House adjourned at half past Nine o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 7th August, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 6] reported. 

Pustic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—Local 
Government Board (Scotland) [Salaries] ; 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) [Expenses] *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Superannuation * 
[285]; Tramways, &c. (Ireland) [286]. 

First Reading—Indian Marine * [284]. 

Second Reading—National Debt [182] ; Corrupt 
Practices (Suspension of Elections) [281]. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Cruelty to 
Animals Acts Amendment (re-comm.) [118], 
and passed. : 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Diseases 
Prevention (Metropolis) [279]; Labourers 
(Ireland) * [240], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Parliamentary Elections (Closing 
of Public Houses) * [102]; Cathedral Sta. 
tutes * [235]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_e-Oor— 


PETROLEUM AOTS—STORAGE OF PE- 
TROLEUM IN THE METROPOLITAN 
AREA. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is aware that the 
stock of petroleum oil in the Metro- 
politan Area has increased, since his 
attention was directed to the subject, by 
$7,856 barrels, the total now being 
373,541 barrels, equal to 14,941,640 
gallons ; and that at St. Leonard’s Wharf 
the increase of stock has been 14,042 
barrels; and, whether the Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Lords has had 
the approval of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had very little doubt 
that the quantities stated by the hon. 
Baronet were correct. With reference 
to the other part of the Question, he had 
to say that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were appearing before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords to state 
their views on the Bill before their 
Lordships. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — OLDCASTLE 
UNION (MEATH) — SUSPENSION OF 
THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether it is the fact that the medical 
officer of the Oldcastle Union, county 
Meath, was suspended by a majority of 
17 to 6, because of a number of serious 
charges; whether a sworn inquiry was 
held, and the doctor admitted on oath 
the existence of a number of the abuses 
complained of; whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board, notwithstanding, re- 
moved the suspension, and confirmed the 
doctor in office; whether the Guardians 
thereupon, by a majority of 17 to 6, 
declared that they had no confidence 
whatever in the medical officer, and that 
he should be called upon to resign by 
the Local Government Board; and, 
whether it is intended to allow this 
Gentleman to retain his post in the face 
of the protest of the Guardians ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the medical 
officer was suspended upon grounds 
which, in the opinion of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, did not justify that 
step. A sworn inquiry has been held 
into the charges made against him, the’ 
two first of which were very trivial. The 
third was, that he had acted disrespect- 
fully to the Guardians, in employing, as 
an infirmary attendant, a woman whom 
they had directed should be placed in 
the ward for women of bad character. 
It appears that this woman had been 
specially trained to attend midwifery 
cases; and it was in this way, and for 
that reason, the doctor employed her. 
He swore that, in doing so, he meant 
no disrespect to the Guardians, and the 
Inspector is of opinion that he was 
actuated by motives of humanity. The 
Local Government Board consider that, 
in employing this woman in the infir- 
mary, he committed an error of judg- 
ment; but they think that the case is 
sufficiently met by an expression of 
their opinion that he had done wrong, 
and that the facts elicited did not afford 
sufficient grounds for the dismissal of 
an officer who had served efficiently for 
over 33 years. The Board also consider 
that, in this case, there was a misuse of 
the power of suspension which is given 
to Guardians, to enable them to deal 
with cases of emergency or gross mis- 
conduct, pending inquiry and action by 
the Local Government Board. It is 
true that the Guardians have, since the 
inquiry, requested the Local Govern- 
ment Board to call on the medical officer 
to resign; but the Board are not pre- 
pared to do so, merely in consequence of 
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the facts elicited at the recent inquiry, 
although they are willing to give due 
weight to any further complaint which 
may be made with respect to transac- 
tions not already investigated and dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. HEALY asked, would not this 
medical officer now come under the opera- 
tion of the new Superannuation Bill, as 
one of the persons to whom the Guar- 
dians would be compelled to give a pen- 
sion, although they had resolved upon 
dismissing him by 17 votes to 6? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that he would, if the reasons urged for 
giving him a pension were approved by 
the Local Government Board. It would 
be a gross injustice to deprive an officer 
of 33 years’ standing of a pension on the 
grounds stated. 


THE MAGISTRACY—LANGUAGE OF A 

SITTING MAGISTRATE AT SEDGLEY. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true, as reported in the 
‘‘ Midland Echo ” of the 17th July, that 
at the Sedgley Police Court on the 16th 
July, one of the sitting magistrates 
addressed a woman, who was charged 
with neglecting to send her child to 
school, in these words— 

“Tf I was your husband, and you persisted 
in throwing my hard-earned money away, I 
should give you the strap ;” 
and, again— 

““T tell you, a woman like you deserves the 
strap : ” 
and, if such language was used, what 
steps he proposes to take in the matter? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he had received a com- 
munication from the clerk to the magis- 
trate in question, to the effect that these 
remarks were intended to be taken in a 
humorous sense, and were not meant 
seriously. It would, perhaps, be well, 
however, to avoid such joking on the 
Bench, if it were at all likely to be taken 
seriously. 


EMIGRATION—STATE-AIDED EMIGRA- 
TION TO IRISHMEN IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has seen the statement that three 
magistratesat Sydney, New South Wales, 
Messrs. Dalton, Casey, and Burke, have 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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been dismissed from the Commission of 
the Peace for having joined in the pre- 
sentation of an address to the Member 
for New Ross; if he can state whether 
any money has been spent in the Go- 
vernment Emigration Scheme to send 
Trishmen to New South Wales; and, 
whether it is intended to grant any fur- 
ther money for this purpose ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the only 
part of this Question which deals with 
matters within the cognizance of the 
Irish Government is that relating to 
assisted emigration; and, as regards 
that, in reply, I have to say that some 
grants have been made to assist emi- 
grants to New South Wales; but, up to 
the present, only one person so assisted 
appears to have sailed for that Colony. 
Persons who have been recommended 
for the grant, and who obtained free or 
assisted passages from the Agents Gene- 
ral of New South Wales, or any other 
Colony, within a reasonable time, will, 
according to the present intention of the 
Emigration Committee and Local Go- 
vernment Board, obtain the grant. 

Mr. HEALY : I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Govern- 
ment will warn intending assisted emi- 
grants of the character of the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, of the insult 
offered to local Irishmen, and the insult 
offered to the Irish National Represen- 
tatives ? 


(No reply. } 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
CONSTABLES CLIFFORD AND EGAN. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the suspension of Sub- 
constable Clifford, of Loughill, has been 
removed ; and, if so, whether the charge 
against Constable Egan, of supplying to 
a man named Fitzgerald the police am- 
munition discovered by Sub - constable 
Clifford near Fitzgerald’s house, will 
remain uninvestigated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the suspen- 
sion of Sub-Constable Clifford has been 
removed. I have already explained that 
the main ground of his suspension had 
reference to his detaining some articles 
of value which had been lent to him. 
No charge has been preferred against 
Constable Egan of having supplied police 
ammunition to Fitzgerald; and his offi- 
cers have stated, in the most positive 
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manner, that they know of no ground 
for such an allegation. If the hon. 
Member is in possession of any infor- 
mation leading to a different conclusion, 
and will furnish it to me, with his autho- 
rity for it, I will investigate it. At pre- 
sent, as I stated in reply to a former 


~ Question, I see no tenes for inquiry. 


Mz. O’BRIEN : Is it not the fact that 
ammunition was found—to some extent 
prima facie evidence that Constable Egan 
was surreptitiously supplying the Emer- 
gency men with ammunition; and is 
that state of facts to be dismissed, merely 
because the officer who was responsible 
for the original statement, that there 
was no foundation for the allegation, 
now confirms that statement ? 


[No reply. | 
Mr. O’BRIEN : I beg to give Notice 
of a further Question on this subject. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PROTEOTION 
OF VACANT FARMS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why three policemen are stationed on 
the evicted farm of Thomas Walsh, at 
Lockabeg, county Limerick ; from what 
source they are paid; and, whether any 
outrage has been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood within the past six months to 
justify their retention ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the police 
are stationed on the farm in question for 
the protection of the caretaker, for which 
purpose their presence is considered 
necessary. They are not a charge on 
the locality, but are paid from the same 
source as other Members of the county 
force. No outrages have been com- 
mitted within six months, the presence 
f the police having probably prevented 
them. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Has any outrage 
taken place for 12 months ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am only in- 
formed with regard to six months. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—FEMALE TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Postmaster General, If he is aware 
that a new portion of duty has been as- 
signed to the female telegraphists at the 
Chief Office (from 1 p.m. to 9 p.m.), 
contrary to the assurance given to the 
House, that under no circumstances 
would females be employed after 8 p.m. ; 
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and, whether this alteration, if continued, 
will not prove detrimental to the service 
by a eligible young women from 
entering it 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I am not aware 
that I have ever given such an assurance 
as my hon. Friend (Mr. Stewart Mac- 
liver) states—namely, that under no cir- 
cumstances would females be employed ~ 
after 8 p.m. It has been the practice 
for many years past, during two or three 
months of the summer, to keep a few 
female telegraphists upon duty up to 9 
p-m., to meet pressure of business in the 
busy season. It rarely happens that 
more than 12 female telegraphists out 
of a force of 600 are required to perform 
this duty; indeed, that is the number 
at present so employed, and I do not 
think it will be found to be detrimental 
to the Service. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
UNION WORKHOUSE — ERECTION 
OF DETACHED DWELLING HOUSE 
FOR THE MASTER. . 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land have approved of the proposal of 
the Belfast Board of Guardians to erect 
a detached house for the accommodation 
of the Workhouse Master’s family, at 
a cost (as alleged by Mr. M‘Connell, one 
of the Guardians) of £1,000; if it be 
true that, in the month of June 1876, a 
resolution was adopted by the Belfast 
Guardians prohibiting all children or 
other members of any officers’ families 
from residing within the Workhouse in 
future, and that said resolution has 
never been rescinded; if it be correct 
that the present master, when entering 
on his duties, brought his wife and 
family with him into the Workhouse 
without any permission from the Guar- 
dians ; and, if he would give any under- 
taking that the creation of increased 
taxation, providing residences for the 
wives and families of public officials in 
Treland, will be discontinued ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Local 
Government Board have not approved 
of any proposal of the kind. The Guar- 
dians have at present under considera- 
tion a much more moderate one— 
namely, the propriety of expending 
about £400 for the purpose of building 
apartments for the Master. In June, 
1876, the Guardians ordered that all 
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children of the Master over 7 years of 
age should leave the workhouse, and 
they also ordered the removal of the re- 
latives of certain other officers. That 
order was not a general resolution, pro- 
hibiting in future the residence in the 
workhouse of all children of officers. In 
June, 1881, the attention of the Guar- 
dians was directed by the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector to the cir- 
cumstance that there was no resolution 
on the books authorizing the Master’s 
wife and family to reside in the work- 
house; and thereupon the Guardians 
unanimously allowed the residence there 
of the Master’s wife and all children 
under 13. The Local Government Board 
will take care that no undue taxation is 
put upon the Unions for the purpose of 
providing residences for the families of 
workhouse officers. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION) — COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH FOREIGN 
POWERS—FURTHER PAPERS. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay before Parliament 
any Despatches which have passed be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
Foreign Powers upon the re-organisa- 
tion of Egypt ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
My right hon. Friend will find in the 
Correspondence recently presented to 
Parliament (Egypt, No, 14) the com- 
munications which, as I have already 
stated in this House, have been received 
from the Governments of Russia and 
Italy, in reply to Lord Granville’s Cir- 
cular of the 3rd January last. These 
Papers also include a Note from the 
French Government on the subject of 
the house tax in Egypt. No other com- 
munications have been received. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked if the noble Lord would lay on 
the Table any Papers relating to the 
progress of the re-organization in Egypt 
later than May 3rd, which were, he 
thought, the latest given as yet ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE, 
in reply, said, that he had made up a 
Blue Book, headed ‘“ Egypt (Re- 
organization)’’—that was as regarded 
what had happened since the Blue Book 
issued at the beginning of the Session, 
and it had been laid on the Table a few 
- ago. He thought it was Egypt, 

o. 138. 
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answers had been received from Foreign 
Governments to Lord Granville’s de- 
spatch on the Suez Canal, which was 
sent some months ago ? 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that two replies had been 
received to the Circular despatch, which 
was the last Paper presented last year, 
and was in the Blue Book of 1882. 
Those two replies were from Russia and 
from Italy, and were the only replies 
received from Foreign Governments. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
SUPPLY OF MULES FOR THE IN.- 
DIAN CONTINGENT. 


Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether any com- 
plaints have been made with respect to 
the-non-payment of the purchase money 
for mules, or other requisites, ordered 
for the use of the Indian Contingent 
during the recent Egyptian campaign ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Yes, Sir; a com- 
plaint has been made by Mr. Stringer, 
who failed in a contract he entered into 
for the supply of certain mules. The 
case was referred to arbitration, and it is 
against the decision of the arbitrators 
that Mr. Stringer has appealed. The 
appeal has been Pease to the Go- 
vernment of India. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION) — TREAT- 
MENT OF PRISONERS. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following statement pub- 
lished from a correspondent in ‘‘ The 
Standard” of August 3rd :— 

“T hear from Zagazig that the notorious 
Mudis Feria Pasha, after refusing to give any 
information, or in any other way to help the 
English Authorities, has left the place in charge 
of the Vice Governor. More than seventy men 
have been lying in irons in the prison since 
January. No spark of humanity appears to 
exist in the breasts of the Turko-Circassians to 
whom we have handed over the Government of 
Egypt ;” 
and, whether there is any foundation for 
the statement ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the attention of Sir Edward Malet 
will be called to the statement referred 
to by my hon. Friend; but he must be 
aware, from the Correspondence already 
presented to Parliament, of the efforts 
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which have made to procure a speedy 
gaol delivery. I may add, that this 
statement, as to the treatment of the 
prisoners at Zagazig, is not in accord- 
ance with the information supplied by 
Lord Dufferin, and reported in his de- 
spatch of the 25th of April, which has 
been laid before Parliament (Egypt, 
No. 13, p. 64). 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS—REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can state when the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Courts will be made 
public ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, I 
answered this Question the other day. 
I am told that the Report will probably 
be sent in on Friday next, when, of 
course, it will have to go to the Queen, 
and it will be presented as soon after- 
wards as possible. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
T. W. NALLY. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, In how many cases 
is he aware that a similar course of 
keeping back prisoners from amongst 
their comrades in the dock has been 
practised by the Crown as in that of Mr. 
T. W. Nally at Castlebar ; for what rea- 
son was Mr. Nally detained in his cell 
while his co-accused were brought up 
in Court ; and by whose instructions was 
this done ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Sir, I am 
quite unable to say in how many cases 
trials have been postponed in the ab- 
sence of some of the persons charged ; 
but it is frequently done, I believe ; and, 
on this occasion, the learned Judge who 
presided saw no occasion for complaint, 
or for ordering the presence of Mr. Nally. 
I do not feel at liberty to state the 
reason why he was not brought up in 
Court; but it was not that which, in 
a former Question, was suggested by 
the hon. Member. I believe it was the 
same Crown Solicitor who applied that 
the other prisoners should be put for- 
ward in this case. I have already stated 
that there was nothing whatever illegal 
in that course, 





TURKEY IN ASIA—THE EUPHRATES 
AND TIGRIS STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to claim com- 
pensation from the Porte on account of 
the hindrance which has been recently 
suffered by owners of vessels of the 
Tigris and Euphrates Company in the 
exercise of their rights of navigation 
upon those rivers ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, as I stated yesterday, the terms of 
the arrangement in connection with the 
recent proceedings on the Tigris are 
still under discussion ; and it would not, 
in the opinion of my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State, be in keeping with 
public policy to make any further state- 
ment at present. 


GIBRALTAR—CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

Captain AYLMER asked, Whether 
the Customs Duties at Gibraltar produce 
a revenue in excess of expenditure; 
whether the Government have in con- 
templation an increase in the Duties 
charged on coal and other imports from 
the United Kingdom ; and, whether the 
greater part of these imports are not so 
imported for supply of shipping, and for 
the use of the troops stationed there ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, there 
are no Customs duties at Gibraltar pro- 
perly so called, it being a free port. 
The Revenue is not more than enough to 
defray the present public expenditure. 
In fact, a slight deficit is feared. It is 
not intended to place duties on coal or 
other imports from England now ad- 
mitted free; but the charges on wines, 
beer, spirits, and tobacco landed will be 
slightly raised, with a view to insure 
the future equilibrium of the finances. 
Most of the articles named are undoubt- 
edly consumed by the shipping and 
garrison; but their price will be very 
slightly raised in consequence of these 
changes. 


MADAGASCAR—PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FRENCH AT TAMATAVE—INSULT 
TO THE BRITISH FLAG. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give the House any 
further information from Madagascar 
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regarding the insult to the British Flag 
at Tamatave ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, we have as yet no further informa- 
tion than that already make known to 
the House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask the noble Lord if any despatches 
have been received contradicting the 
statements that have been reported ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No; the despatches which have been 
expected for some time have not yet 
arrived. As I explained the other day, 
in answer to another Question, there 
was a probability of some delay owing 
to the quarantine regulations which in- 
terrupt the ordinary channels of com- 
munication. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
SALARIES OF LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If it is the case that 
keepers of Irish lighthouses are paid on 
a lower scale than persons in similar 
employment in England ; and, if so, can 
he give any reason for the difference ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Big- 
gar) must have been misinformed if he 
thought that keepers of Irish lighthouses 
were paid on a lower scale than persons 
in similar employment in England. The 
scale of pay was the same under the 
three Lighthouse Boards. 


BURIAL ACTS—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in view of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by local authorities in pro- 
viding new cemeteries, he would next 
Session introduce a Bill for needed 
alterations in the existing Burial Acts? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
there is no one more conscious than I 
am of the difficulties of attempting to 
deal with this question, or more anxious 
to have a settlement of it. Those diffi- 
culties come before me every day. I 
hope, after the debate we had on the 
Bill introduced by my hon. Friend, that 
something in the course of next Session 
will be done to bring about a settlement 
of a question which, as everybody feels, 
is now in a most unsatisfactory state. 


Ur. Ashmead- Bartlett 
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I will carefully consider the matter 
during the Recess, and will see how far 
the Government can endeavour to deal 
with it. 


ARMY—RE-APPOINTMENTS—LIEU- 
TENANT HON. A. F. G. HAY. 
CotoneL ALEXANDER asked the 


Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that Lieutenant the honourable 


Archibald Fitzroy George Hay, of the . 


1st Battalion Black Watch, retired on 
temporary half-pay shortly before the 
embarkation of the battalion for active 
service in Egypt; and, whether, on re- 
storation to full pay a few months ago, 
he was placed above three subalterns 
who had served throughout the cam- 
paign ; and, if so, whether he can assign 
any reason for the exceptional favour 
shown to this officer? The hon. and 
gallant Member added: I must express 
my deep regret at the form in which 
this Notice appears on the Paper of the 
House, for which I am entirely respon- 
sible, and for which I recognize that I 
am very much to blame. I do not im- 
pute that Lieutenant Hay went on half- 
pay to avoid foreign service; on the 
contrary, I know that such was not the 
ease. I would merely ask why, when 
he was restored to full pay, he was 
placed above other officers who had 
served through the campaign ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, for purposes of exchange and re- 
appointment from half-pay, lieutenants 
on the lowest rate of pay are regarded 
as a distinct class. Consequently, on a 
lieutenant who went to half-pay from 
the higher rate of pay—as is the case 
with Lieutenant Hay, who went on half- 
pay in June of last year—being re-ap- 
pointed to his regiment, he would come 
in below all on the higher rate, and 
above all on the lowest rate. No ex- 
ceptional favour has been shown to 
Lieutenant Hay. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES. 


In reply to Mr. Sctater-Booru, 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that no more 
Supplementary Estimates for the Civil 
Service would be presented this year, 
with the exception of a small Estimate 
in connection with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Statue. 
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EGYPT—ARMY OF OCCUPATION— 
PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. BUOHANAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
state the number of Presbyterian Chap- 
lains attached to the Forces in Egypt; 
where they are stationed ; and, whether, 
considering that three of the regiments 
mainly consist of Scottish soldiers, he 
will, in view of the outbreak of cholera, 
increase the number of Presbyterian 
Ohaplains ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, there are two Presbyterian Chap- 
lains in Egypt, at Cairo and Alexandria 
respectively. The General Officer com- 
manding has asked for the services of 
a third, and one leaves to-day for Egypt 
in answer to his request. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has information showing 
that many white men openly instigated 
Zibebu to attack Cetewayo; whether a 
Mr. Calenbrander, a well-known agent 
of Zibebu, was allowed to organize an 
armed party of white men in Natal, and 
lead them into Zululand under the pre- 
tence of hunting; whether Sir Henry 
Bulwer refused this pretended hunting 
party permission to purchase 2,000 
rounds of ammunition, but afterwards 
granted them permission to take 1,000 
cartridges into Zululand; whether his 
attention has been called to an article 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Natal Times” 
of April 11th, published at Maritzburg, 
showing !that the interference of white 
men was already organized; whether 
any precautions were taken to prevent 
the invasion of Zululand by white ad- 
venturers, and to preserve the peace 
between the Chiefs; and, ‘whether, in 
view of the results of the policy adopted 
by the Government of dividing Zululand 
into a number of independent divisions, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
the advisability of allowing the Zulu 
nation to be reconstituted under one 
King in order to put an end to the exist- 
ing anarchy ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will answer 
the Question by referring to the para- 
graphs contained in it; and with regard 
to the first three, I find no official infor- 
mation on the point to which they refer, 
and no answer can be given except a 
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general answer, which is to the effect 
indicated more or less in the Question 
itself—that is to say, that there is no 
doubt that Europeans have been mixed 
up in these affairs, and have rather 
stimulated them in certain cases. With 
regard to the fourth paragraph, there is 
a statement of the kind that the hon. 
Gentleman indicates. With respect to 
the fifth paragraph, it is not possible for 
Her Majesty’s ae ie to prevent 
the intervention of White men carried 
on, not in a military way, nor with any 
external signs of organization, but by 
their passing individually into the coun- 
try. That we are not able to ep 
With regard to the last paragraph, 
though I fully recognize the excellent 
intention with which it is conceived, I 
confess that it is our impression that al- 
though we might be very glad to see 
Zululand perfectly united, and, there- 
fore, should readily allow the Zulu 
Nation to be reconstituted, yet it is pro- 
bable that any premature action on our 
part in the selection of a particular per- 
son might only be a cause of additional 
discord and division. 

Mr. O’KELLY further asked, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government would 
take the same steps to prevent White 
adventurers from bringing arms and 
ammunition into the country as they had 
done to prevent the Zulus from obtain- 
ing arms ? ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not suffi- 
ciently cognizant of the facts; and I 
could not, without reference to my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, undertake to say what are 
the supplies of arms carried into Zulu- 
land at present, and by what method 
they are introduced. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he intends to go 
on to-night with the Local Government 
Board (Scotland) Bill? Although it 
had been understood yesterday that the 
Bill would not be taken last night, 
he found that a Resolution had been 
passed. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he could not help expressing 
his surprise at the hon. Member’s want 
of acquaintance with the Forms of the 
House. The Resolution taken last night 
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was but a purely formal proceeding. 
He believed that even if the Government 
desired to take the Bill to-night, it 
would be impossible to do so. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE ESTATE 
BILLS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been called to the increase 
of Private Bills dealing with settled 
land, as to the provisions of which the 
House has no information or Report ; 
and, whether, having regard to the 
public interests involved in these trans- 
actions, he is prepared to advise the 
House that in future Sessions it would 
be desirable to refer all Private Estate 
Bills to a Select Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend is one of con- 
siderable interest. In nothing is the 
overwork of this House more manifest 
than in the way in which measures of 
the nature and importance of the Bills to 
which my hon. Friend refers have been 
allowed to pass through, and obtain our 
definitive sanction, without our bestow- 
ing upon them an amount of attention 
at all proportionate to the great im- 
a of their provisions. I am afraid, 

ir, that I cannot look with any confi- 
dence to the adoption of the remedy 
proposed by my hon. Friend with respect 
to referring these Bills to a Select Com- 
mittee; because what I am afraid will 
happen will be this—that it will be the 
duty, according to usage, of such a 
Select Committee to view the Bills 
mainly in the light of their being op- 
posed or unopposed. Now, these Bills 
would be practically unopposed, because 
the parties concerned and immediately 
affected would be all agreed in pro- 
moting them: I am afraid, therefore, 
that reference to a Committee would not 
secure the full investigation of the Bills, 
or the consideration, on their provisions, 
of how far they deviate from what may 
be considered the established rule of 
legislation with regard to land. I think 
this is a matter in which we ought to 
look to the aid of the House of Lords, 
for these Bills are made the subject in 
the House of Lords of a regular refer- 
ence to Judges. From that source we 
possibly may obtain some assistance 
which will be a guide to the House of 
Commons, and which, at any rate, will 
secure our giving due attention to these 
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important measures. Probably the at- 
tention of my noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor has been called to 
the subject, and I am sure he will be 
ready to consider whether anything can 
be done in that direction. 

Mr. RAIKES: Does the right hon. 

Gentleman know, as a matter of fact, 
that there has been an increase in the 
number of Private Estate Bills; and, 
whether they are considerable in num- 
ber? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not cogni- 
zant either of the fact how far they have 
increased of late years, or as to their 
number. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL, &c. 

Coronet ALEXANDER (for Viscount 
Hincuinesrook) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will give any 
assurance that the Rivers Conservancy 
and Floods Prevention Bill will be in- 
troduced and pressed forward by the 
Government at an early period of next 
Session ? 

Mr. RYLANDS asked whether the 
Government would not, next Session, 
consider the propriety of conferring upon 
County Boards the powers of dealing 
with the question, and so postpone the 
Bill until after the discussion of the 
scheme of Local Government in the 
Counties ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, as I have had 
charge of this Bill in several Sessions, 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter has asked me to answer the Ques- 
tion. It would be rash to anticipate the 
demands upon our time which may arise 
next Session; but those, both in the 
House and out of it, who are interested 
in this question, may rest assured that I 
regret, as déeply as any Member of the 
House, not being able to proceed with 
the Bill, and the Government remain as 
anxious as ever to passit. If the Bill 
has not been put forward more this Ses- 
sion, it was only because it has already 
passed the House of Lords, it has been 
read more than once a second time in 
this House, and it has passed through a 
Select Committee, both in this and in 
the other House; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, we did not think it worth 
while to press its earlier stages, unless 
we saw our opportunity of obtaining 
the judgment of the House on the Bill 
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in its final stages. This we have, unfor- 
tunately, not had an opportunity of doing 
this Session. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands), 
we are not insensible of the advantages 
there might be in conferring this power 
on County Boards; but, at the same 
time, my hon. Friend will see that rivers 
by no means fall within the limits of a 
county—in fact, they often form the 
boundary between counties; and, there- 
fore, the two matters are not necessarily 
connected. 


LITERATURE, SOIENCE, AND ART— 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM—RE- 
SEARCHES AT SIPPARA. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will exert their in- 
fluence with the Sublime Porte to ob- 
tain permission for the agents of. the 
British Museum to continue the re- 
searches at Sippara, the ancient Sephar- 
raim, from which most valuable records 
relating to ancient history have already 
been obtained, and are deposited in the 
British Museum? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, he would point out that 
hitherto the representatives of the Mu- 
seum had been unsuccessful; and he 
trusted the urgency of the representa- 
tions made by the Government would 
be successful. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
quite agreed with that view; and he 
hoped the Government would be suc- 
cessful as to the purpose to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred. 


INDIA—POLICY OF THE MARQUESS 
OF RIPON. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will give facilities for a discus- 
sion upon Lord Ripon’s proposed changes 
in the Criminal Law of India ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was afraid, if the Question meant that 
the Government were to postpone any 
Business that was now immediately be- 
fore the House, for the sake of giving 
time for the discussion of that subject, 
he must reply in the negative. They 
were now reaching a period of the Ses- 
sion when the Legislative Business of 
the Government would begin to decline ; 
and the hon. Member might find an op- 
portunity himself for his Motion. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—BANKRUPTCY BILL, 

PETROLEUM BILL, &c. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked, Whether the 
Bankruptey Bill would be taken on 
Friday next ; and, if not, when it would 
be taken; and also, looking at the late 
period of the Session, whether the Go- 
vernment proposed to proceed with the 
Petroleum Bill this Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was not aware whether his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) had yet com- 
pleted the inquiries he was to make, as 
to the state of opinion and the view of 
the House, on which would depend their 
disposition to go forward with those 
clauses in the Bankruptcy Bill that were 
most likely to create difficulty. He would 
endeavour, to-morrow, at 12 o’clock, to 
put himself in a position to answer the 
Question ; and with regard to the Petro- 
leum Bill, he must refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to his hon. Friend the Representa- 
tive of the Home Department. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, by way of ex- 
planation, that, as to the Petroleum 
Bill, it was now before the House of 
Lords, and had been referred to a Select 
Committee. He was unable to say 
whether it would be proceeded with this 
Session. 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE TRANSVAAL — 
BECHUANALAND AND GRIQUALAND. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
one or two Questions which he wished to 
ask his hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and of 
which he had given private Notice, 
respecting an important telegram which 
was read yesterday, and which his hon. 
Friend said he had just received. He 
begged to ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether he would lay that telegram on 
the Table; whether he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was right in supposing that 
that was a telegram which had arrived 
at the Cape on the 13th July, and had 
been forwarded here by letter; and, 
also, whether he was right in believing 
that there had been telegraphic com- 
munication between this country and the 
Cape for the last two or three weeks at 
least ; and, whether there had been any 
information confirming that telegram, 
and especially regarding a very im- 
portant statement, which he should be 
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glad to believe was true—that Manko- 
roane and the other Chiefs were really 
making head against the people who 
had robbed them of their land? Also, 
whether he knew if the person from 
whom this news originally came was or 
was not in official employment ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, if I 
had known, before I came down to the 
House, that I was to be asked these 
Questions, I would have taken care to 
bring the despatch and telegram with 
me. The telegram in question was 
received on the 13th of July at Cape- 
town, and was sent on here on the 16th, 
mail day, in a despatch from the officer 
administering the Government. The 
telegram came from the Civil Com- 
missioner at Kimberley, and he gave 
in the telegram information which he 
had received from a Mr. Rose. Whe- 
ther Mr. Rose is an official or not I 
must leave it for the House to decide. 
He is a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Capetown, and at present 
he is engaged on a Government Com- 
mission, in drawing a boundary line 
between Bechuanaland and Griqualand 
West. As to the telegraph being open 
or not, I am not able to answer that 
Question. I believe that it was so; 
but I should be afraid to say it has 
been during the whole of the time since 
the 18th of July. We have received no 
corroboration of the information con- 
tained in the telegram. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER gave Notice 
that on Thursday, to give time for com- 
municating with the authorities at the 
Cape, he should ask his hon. Friend, 
whether the Government had received 
any information in confirmation espe- 
cially of the successful efforts of Manko- 
roane ? 


EGYPT—PROGRESS OF RE-ORGANIZA- 
TION—STATEMENT OF THE EARL 
OF DUFFERIN. 

MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I stated yester- 
day, Sir, that I had had a communica- 
tion from Lord Dufferin, which was 
somewhat of a formal character ; and, 
as I thought that Lord Dufferin had a 
better cognizance of the actual progress 
that had been made in Egypt than 
anyone else, I asked him to give me, 
in a very few words, a note of the 
progress which he conceives to have 
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been attained with respect to several of 
the most interesting questions in the 
re-organization of the country. With 
respect to the Army, he considers that 
work to be almost completed, and in 
quite a satisfactory condition with re- 
ference to the plan on which it is de- 
vised. With respect to the Constabu- 
lary, that is not so forward. The 
Constabulary proper is re-organized ; 
but, with respect to the police, there is 
still a good deal to be done, though a 
good deal has been accomplished. 
With regard to the Judiciary, be be- 
lieves that a fair body of Judges, pre- 
sumably competent, have been secured ; 
but it has been found necessary to trans- 
late the Judicial Code into Arabic, and 
that has caused some delay. With re- 
spect to the Legislative Bodies, Lord 
Dufferin is not now aware how far nomi- 
nations have been made with regard to 
a portion of them that are to be nomi- 
nated; but all the arrangements with 
reference to the elective body have been 
made, and have been published. With 
respect to irrigation, a plan has been 
made by Mr. Moncrieff, the engineer 
for the irrigation of the Delta, and Lord 
Dufferin believes that that is favourably 
regarded by the Government; but no 
positive decision has been taken in re- 
spect to it. And, lastly, with respect to 
the taxation of foreigners, a plan had 
likewise been submitted for the attain- 
ing of that very important matter. 
These are the points on which I asked 
Lord Dufferin to give me such informa- 
tion as he could. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
With regard to the plan for the taxa- 
tion of foreigners, can the right hon. 
Gentleman say what he means by 
“plan?” Has a plan been submitted 
to the Egyptian Government, or the 
Foreign Governments ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I should 
also like to ask whether Lord Dufferin 
is to be entrusted with the duty of 
watching the development of the plans 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred ? 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: Will 
Lord Dufferin’s statement be laid on the 
Table ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly not. 
I have mentioned that this information 
is conveyed in a private letter; and it is 
the best information which Lord Dufferin 
can give. What he says with respect to 
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the taxation of foreigners is stated very 
briefly; but what, I apprehend, he means 
is merely that the question is in its first 
stage. I conceive the plan cannot be 
carried out without the cognizance of 
foreign countries. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: On 
Thursday I will put a Question with 
regard both to that and as to the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in the ad- 
ministration of justice where foreigners 
are concerned. In regard to that, I will 
ask whether those difficulties have been 
or are in the course of being dealt with ? 

Mr. BOURKE also gave Notice that 
on Thursday, on the Vote for Major 
Baring’s salary, he would call attention 
to the whole subject, as the points men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
formed only an infinitesimal part of 
the great subject connected with the ad- 
ministration of Egypt. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether Lord Dufferin’s letter contained 
any reference to the Debt of the Egyp- 
tian Fellaheen, which, he understood, 
amounted to £30,000,000 ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 

Mr. RAIKES: A question, Sir, arises 
out of the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and I therefore wish to ask 
if you will inform the House whether 
the Rule, which requires that any official 
document cited by a Minister in debate 
shall be laid before the House, does not 
apply to communications addressed by 
official personages to Members in this 
House, to be used by them for purposes 
of informing the House in reply to 
Questions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Before the Ques- 
tion is answered, perhaps you will allow 
me, Sir, to make a little more clear what 
I thought I had made sufficiently clear 
before, as to what my answer was with 
respect to Lord Dufferin. Before Lord 
Dufferin left London I desired to see 
him, to inform myself as well as I could, 
from conversation, on the points which 
he has given me roughly in a private 
letter. But Lord Dufferin unfortunately 
had left, and therefore I sent after 
him; and, informally, he said in a 
private letter what he would have 
given me in conversation; and I am 
afraid the question will arise whether it 
is lawful to have conversations with 
officials for the purpose of obtaining 
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information, inasmuch as conversations 
cannot be laid upon the Table. 

[Mr. Speaker did not reply to the 
Question of the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) }. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARMS’ LICENCES. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is a fact that at the Limerick 
Assizes last month a person named 
Heffernan pleaded guilty to a charge 
of firing a revolver at a party on the 
public road near the city of Limerick ; 
and, if so, to further ask if the autho- 
rities still continue to allow this man to 
carry arms ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: ‘Sir, Heffernan 
pleaded guilty to firing a shot, but not 
with intent to kill. He was returned 
for trial; but the Judge directed the 
jury to acquit him, saying it was a case 
that should not have come before them. 
It is considered necessary for Heffernan 
to carry arms for his protection, and 
accordingly he has been allowed to retain 
his licence. 


INLAND REVENUE — DISPARITY OF 
AMOUNT PAYABLE FOR GROCERS’ 
SPIRIT LICENCES IN SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
itis true that some spirit grocers’ licences 
are issued in Scotland as low as four 
pounds four shillings per annum, while 
in Ireland the lowest spirit grocers’ 
licence is nine pounds eighteen shillings 
and fivepence per annum; and, if so, 
will the Government take any steps to 
redress this remarkable inequality be- 
tween the two Countries ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I have ascer- 
tained that this disparity does exist. It 
has been explained to me that the class 
of traders differs considerably in the 
two countries. The subject appears to 
require further investigation, and I am 
not sure that we ought to level up, and 
not to level down. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 

—THE SUEZ CANAL DIRECTORS’ 

VOTE. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that, as Thurs- 
day next was to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the Vote connected with 
Egypt, he wished to know whether the 
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Vote for the Suez Canal Directors would 
be taken at the close of the other Vote, 
or in the ordinary course ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, he 
thought the most convenient course 
would be to take the two questions to- 
gether ; therefore, the Vote for the Suez 
Canal Directors would be taken after 
the Egyptian Vote. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQ.o— 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL.—[Br1z 182.] 


(The Chairman of Ways and Means, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tre CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers): I rise, Sir, 
to move that the National Debt Bill be 
now read a second time; and, consider- 
ing how many weeks have passed since 
I made a Statement with reference to 
the Debt, and also considering the great 
interest that is taken in this subject, 
perhaps it will be convenient to the 
House that I should now say a few words 
by way of explanation and information 
on the subject of the Bill. There are, 
I observe, several Amendments to the 
second reading proposed in different 
quarters of the House. One hon. Mem. 
ber thinks the measure premature; an- 
other thinks we ought to have less 
taxation on articles of consumption ; 
another that there ought to be less 
taxation on land and property; and it 
is also suggested that, instead of re- 
ducing expenditure, it would be expe- 
dient to increase it, in order to give aid 
to local authorities. All these Amend- 
ments are aimed at the reduction of the 
National Debt; and the effect of these 
divergent and inconsistent lines of ob- 
jection will be that when you, Sir, at 
the proper time put the Question that 
the words, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a 
second time,” stand part of the Ques- 
tion, all who are in any way opposed to 
the Bill will vote ‘‘ No” to that Motion. 
Therefore, it is necessary that I should, 
in the first instance, explain, with the 
view of meeting such a variety of. op- 
position, what the Bill really proposes. 
And I will, first of all, state what the 
Bill does not do. Practically, the Bill 
does not propose to alter the charge for 
the Debt now established by a -per- 
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manent law. I must qualify that, how- 
ever, by saying that it does propose to 
reduce the charge by £60,000 a-year; 
but that is a very small and almost acci- 
dental matter. The Bill, then, does not 
propose to alter the aggregate charge 
for the Debt. What the Bill does, in 
general terms, may be stated to be this 
—that in view of the Terminable An- 
nuities which have been created at 
various times, all running out in 1885, 
it proposes to substitute for them other 
Terminable Annuities, with, as I hope 
to show, a somewhat improved action. 
But, except in that respect, the Bill, so 
far as the charge for the Debt goes, 
makes no change whatever. Let me 
state what is the present state of the 
law governing the annual charge for 
the Debt. Under an Act which was 
passed on the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) in 1875, £28,000,000 is perma- 
nently appropriated as theannual charge 
for the Debt, that £28,000,000 contain- 
ing not only the interest on the Debt, 
but also the amount which Parliament 
decided as proper to be appropriated 
for paying off or reducing the Debt. 
In addition to the permanent charge 
of £28,000,000, there is a temporary 
charge of £800,000 a-year, ending in 
1885, to meet part of the cost of the 
preparations at the time of the Russo- 
Turkish War, and the cost of the Cape 
War. ‘There are also a few small 
charges, which I need not enumerate 
now, amounting to £203,000 a-year, 
raising the whole charge for the Debt 
to £29,003,000. This is, however, irre- 
spective of the charge for the Debt 
raised either for the purchase of the 
Suez Canal Shares or for Local Loans, 
as to which the receipts more than meet 
the charge. We need not mix up these 
with the charge of £29,003,000. That 
charge may be conveniently divided 
into four heads. In the first instance, 
there is the charge for the interest and 
management of the Funded and the Un- 
funded Debt, amounting to £21,464,000 
a-year. Then come the certain Termin- 
able Annuities, ending in 1885, which, 
including the £800,000 a-year I have 
just mentioned, amount to £6,061,000. 
n the third place, come the Life and 
other Annuities, which extend beyond 
1885, amounting to £1,242,000; and 
the balance of the £29,003,000 con- 
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stitutes what is known as the New 
Sinking Fund set up by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the year 1875, and its 
amount for the present year is £237,000. 
I will ask the House to follow me while 
I describe shortly what will happen 
in 1885-6. First, the £800,000 a-year 
charge, set up in connection with the 
Russo-Turkish War, and the War in 


* South Africa, will come to an end, and 


to that extent the taxpayer will get re- 
lief. In the second place, the other Ter- 
minable Annuities I have described will 
fall in; and, unless Parliament should 
otherwise provide, the New Sinking 
Fund, by the operation of the law which 
makes the charge of £28,000,000 per- 
manent, will, instead of being £237,000 
a-year, rise to £5,498,000. Now, in 
our opinion, the time has come when we 
should anticipate that serious increase 
of the New Sinking Fund, and that we 
should re-construct a sufficient amount 
of Terminable Annuities, leaving the 
New Sinking Fund at about the amount 
originally intended. In our opinion, 
also, it would be unwise to leave this 
operation to the last moment. My right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) proposed, 
two years ago, to carry out a plan an- 
ticipating, in the same way, the change 
which must take place in 1885. Un- 
fortunately, the pressure of other Busi- 
ness left no time in 1881 for the discus- 
sion of this plan; but we ought not to 
lose the present opportunity. If it is 
necessary to give one among many 
reasons for immediate action, it is that 
the accumulation of Stock in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners is 
now larger than it was in 1881, so that 
a wider measure may be adopted, and 
one of a more permanent kind. The 
present Bill, then, in the first place, 
as I said before, makes no alteration 
in the charge on the taxpayer, except 
so far as it authorizes us to pay off, 
out of the balances, £1,000,000 of the 
£2,000,000 which was borrowed in 
connection with the annual grant of 
£500,000 a-year to India on account 
of the Afghan War, and so reduces the 
permanent charge by £60,000 a-year. 
That being the only effect of the Bill 
on the taxpayer, its main operation is 
to create fresh Annuities in the place of 
those that will fall in next year but 
one. We shail cancel, in the first in- 
stance, about £70,000,000 of Stocks 
held by the Court of Chancery and 
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by the National Debt Commissioners— 
namely, of the former £40,000,000, and 
of the latter a little over £30,000,000 ; 
and, besides the Annuities representing 
these £70,000,000, we shall constitute 
a small Annuity equivalent to the 
two last years’ payment of the present 
£5,135,000 Annuities expiring in 1885. 
We do not intend to leave the Sinking 
Fund at the small amount at which it 
is this year; but, as contemplated by 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was 
its author, at something more than 
£800,000 a-year. I will now give the 
House the exact result of these opera- 
tions in figures—that is to say, the 
items making up the whole charge for 
the National Debt in the year after the 
new state of things will have come 
fully in force. In 1886-7, the interest 
of the Funded and Unfunded Debt, 
and the charges connected with it, will 
amount to £19,185,000, as compared 
with £21,446,000 now; the New Ter- 
minable Annuities will amount to 
£6,957,000; the Life and other An- 
nuities of the same character are esti- 
mated at £1,167,000; and the balance 
going to the New Sinking Fund will be 
£835,000, the total being £28,144,000, 
as compared with £29,003,000, the total 
permanent charge at the present time. 
The New Terminable Annuities, amount- 
ing in all to £6,957,000, will be as 
follows: — The £40,000,000 of Stock 
standing to the credit of the Chancery 
suitors will be converted into a 20 years’ 
Annuity of £2,674,000; somewhat over 
£30,000,000 of Stock standing to the 
credit of the Savings Banks with the 
National Debt Commissioners will be con- 
verted into three Annuities of £1,200,000 
each, for 5, 10, and 15 years, the total 
being £3,600,000 a-year; and the two 
remaining years of £5,135,000 Annuity 
will be converted into a 20 years’ An- 
nuity of £683,000. I pass over small 
details as to the latter conversion, for, 
as the House knows, the series of An- 
nuities, making in all £5,135,000 a-year, 
does not all fall due at the same time 
of the year; but a single Annuity of 
£683,000 a-year will be their equivalent. 
I ought, however, to explain the peculiar 
and novel method we propose to adopt in 
dealing with the Savings Bank Stocks. 
I said that we proposed to divide the 
Annuity, the result of the cancellation of 
something over £30,000,000 of Savings 
Bank Stock, into three separate Annui- 
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ties of £1,200,000 each for 5, 10, and 
15 years respectively. What we. pro- 
pose is, that as each Annuity runs out 
there shall be substituted for it a fresh 
Annuity, which, including the interest 
on the Stock cancelled, should produce 
the same charge upon the £28,000,000 
a-year. Accordingly, after five years, 
when the first £1,200,000 Annuity fell 
in, £22,500,000 more Stock standing to 
the credit of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners in connection with the Savings 
Banks would be cancelled; after 10 
years, another £22,500,000; and after 
15 years, another £22,500,000; but 
after 20 years the amount requiring 
to be cancelled would be increased to 
£35,200,000; so that the operation in 
the first 20 years would result in the 
cancellation of £133,000,000 of Stock, 
besides the £40,000,000 of Stock stand- 
ing to the credit of the Court of Chancery. 
These figures verify the general State- 
ment I made in moving the Budget— 
that there would be a cancellation of 
£173,000,000 of Stock through two 
operations on the Stock standing to the 
credit either of the National Debt Com- 
missioners, or of the Court of Chancery. 
Upon this point, however, it has been 
asked, why pledge Parliament for 20 
years? My answer is, that the charge 
of £28,000,000 a-year for the service of 
the Debt is a permanent charge; and 
t is, in my opinion, far better, under 
those circumstances, to make arrange- 
ments within that charge for a moderate 
fixed period, than to be continually 
coming to Parliament for fresh powers 
on the subject. In this connection, let 
me remind the House that the taxpayer 
is on the eve of receiving no small relief 
in addition to the £60,000 a-year pro- 
vided by the Bill. As I said, in the year 
1885, the War Annuity of £800,000 
falls in; and in 1887, what I may call 
the last Annuity payment to India of 
£500,000 for the Afghan War falls in, 
making a total of £1,300,000. On the 
other hand, there will be a slight in- 
crease in the charge for Local Loan Sink- 
ing Funds of £200,000, and this, perhaps, 
should be set off against the relief of 
£1,300,000 a-year ; but the taxpayer will 
be relieved to the extent of something 
like £1,100,000 a-year in connection 
with Annuity payments between 1885 to 
1887. Should that not be sufficient ; 
should a great war derange our finances, 
it will be in the power of Parliament to 
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revise the charge of £28,000,000 a-year ; 
and, in that extreme event, the amount 
of Stock to be cancelled after each five 
years would be diminished. But if those 
things do not happen, if Parliament re- 
tains, as I trust it will long retain, this 
charge of £28,000,000 a-year, we had 
better provide permanently for the 
method in which it will be applied. 
This leads naturally to the question, how 
much Debt will be actually paid off by 
the method which we propose in 20 
years? I have already explained to 
the House that the cancellation of the 
Chancery Stock and of the Savings Bank 
Stock will extend to £173,000,000. It 
is necessary, however, to bear in mind 
the difference between cancellation and 
redemption, because redemption is the 
measure of reduction. The £40,000,000 of 
Chancery Stock will be entirely redeemed 
in 20 years. Of the £133,000,000 of Sav- 
ings Bank Stock cancelled, £73,000,000 
will be redeemed. There is on the Table 
a Paper which shows the exact amount 
which the new 20 years’ Annuity, in 
substitution of the two years’ instal- 
ments, will pay off; in round numbers it 
is £10,000,000. ‘Then there are the two 
other operations, of which we must not 
lose sight. I have reminded the House 
of two items in the total of £28,000,000, 
each of which has the effect of making 
a considerable impression on the Na- 
tional Debt. The first is the amount of 
Life and other Annuities, the second is 
the New Sinking Fund. The operation 
of the Life and other Annuities will be 
to pay off about £23,500,000 of Debt. 
The New Sinking Fund, in the same 
way, will pay off £26,800,000 of Debt. 
Thus, altogether, the amount of Debt 
paid off by means of the five operations 
—the cancellation of the Chancery Stock, 
the successive cancellations of Savings 
Bank Stock, the substitution of a 20 
years’ Annuity for those which expire 
in 1885, the operation of the Life and 
other small Annuities, and the New 
Sinking Fund, will be £173,300,000 
within 20 years; and in this calcula- 
tion I have not included the operation of 
the Old Sinking Fund, because no one 
can make a reasonable estimate as to 
how far the Old Sinking Fund—that is 
to say, the annual surplus of Revenue 
over Expenditure—will operate. In all 
these calculations, I have taken Consols 
at par.. If the Funds rise again above 
par, of course there will be some small 
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diminution of the £173,300,000 ; but, if 
the Funds fall, that sum will be in- 
creased. It is safe, I think, on the whole, 
to base our calculations upon Consols 
at par; and the House will see that 
on that assumption we shall be able 
in 20 years to pay off Debt to the extent 
of £173,300,000. It has been suggested 
that, in estimating that the National 
Debt Commissioners will have at their 
disposal ‘in five, 10, 15, and 20 years, 
a sufficiency of Stock for these succes- 
sive conversions into Annuities, we may 
have made an extravagant estimate. 
As a matter of fact, we have made avery 
careful estimate, and one very much 
within the mark. The suggestion has 
come from a financial journal of 
great authority, and therefore I think 
I ought to answer it. I will state to 
the House a few figures to show how 
careful we have been in making this 
estimate. During the last 10 years the 
payments made by the Savings Banks 
tothe National Debt Commissioners have 
amounted roughly to £22,600,000; the 
payments made by the Commissioners 
to the Savings Banks have amounted to 
£18,600,000. The improvement from 
year toyearin the Savings Banks deposits 
has thus enabled them to pay the proper 
interest to their depositors, and also to 
remit to the Commissioners for invest- 
ment no less than £4,000,000. I may 
say that in this respect the progress in 
the latter half of the 10 years has been 
greater than in the earlier half. In 
making a calculation of what will be the 
probable assets of the National Debt 
Commissioners on Savings Banks ac- 
counts during the next 20 years, we have 
here assumed that the £400,000 a-year 
will be increased to £550,000—that is to 
say, that on the average £550,000 a-year 
will be the difference between the pay- 
ments from the Savings Banks to the 
Commissioners and from the Commis- 
sioners to the Savings Banks; and on 
that basis the excessof Stock in the hands 
of the Commissioners beyond what they 
will have to find for the proposed 
cancellation of Stock to form the new 
Annuities will, at the end of the 20 years, 
be no less than £72,000,000. Even if 
we had assumed that the National Debt 
Commissioners, instead of receiving from 
the Savings Banks £400,000 a-year, had 
received nothing, there still would be 
an enormous margin at the end of 20 
years, so I think that the estimate may 
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be taken as perfectly safe. Now, Sir, 
having thus described what the Bill pro- 
poses to do, let me say a word or two 
about the Amendments which have been 
placed on the Paper. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state what the amount 
of the Chancery Funds now in hand is? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuizpers): It is stated in 
the Treasury Minute at something over 
£60,000,000 a few months ago; but I 
have not got the exact figures for to-day. 
Now, with respect to the Amendments, 
thenoble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) proposes a Re- 
solution, the effect of which will be not 
to hold out any prospect of relief to the 
taxpayer, but to prepare us for addi- 
tional expenditure, in the shape of grants 
in aid of local institutions. The only 
criticism I would now pass upon the 
Resolution of the noble Lord is, that he 
speaks of the decrease of the Revenue 
from Excise. Butthe Revenue from Excise 
for the last two years has not been de- 
creasing ; at the worst, it is merely sta- 
tionary. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) takes a very 


different view to that of the noble Lord. 


He also proposes an Amendment to the 
second reading of the Bill; but his 
Amendment is based upon the proposi- 
tion that we ought, at the present time, 
to do something in the way of relieving 
the consumer from taxation on certain 
articles of consumption. He does not 
propose to leave things as they are, and 
spend more money ; but he proposes to 
reduce the receipt side of the account 
by taking away a certain amount now 
received in taxation. There was, until 
lately, another Amendment on the Paper 
to the same effect, standing in the name 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), and I remember 
the murmurs which arose from the other 
side when Notice was given of it. ‘ Re- 
duce the taxes on the consumer? You 
should reduce the taxes on property.” 
My hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) takes an entirely 
different line of argument. He says 
the present generation has paid enough, 
and he, on this account, would reduce 
the amount of taxation. I have never 
been able to understand precisely what, 
in arguments of this kind, is meant by 
the ‘‘ present generation,’ because the 
generation in which we live consists of 
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persons of all ages. It is impossible to 
say that all the persons now living are 
of any one generation, or that taxes now 
paid fall alike on the old and the young, 
in this sense. All these Amendments, 
however, combine in proposing that the 
present reduction of Debt shall not con- 
tinue. I trust, however, that it will not 
be so; for it would be, in my opinion, 
an unwise thing if we were to break down 
the system of providing for a substantial 
diminution of the Debt. Let me ask the 
House to compare the present charge for 
the National Debt with the charge of 
not many years ago. I will take the 
three years 1857-8, 1858-9, and 1859-60. 
If hon. Gentlemen will turn to the sta- 
tistics of those years, they will find, first 
of all, that the wealth and the trade of 
the country since that time has, if not 
doubled, at least increased by some- 
thing like two-thirds; they will find the 
a goomncee of the country has increased 

y one-third; they will find that the 
wages enjoyed by the working classes, 
whether agricultural or manufacturing, 
were far less than now—probably not 
two-thirds of the present purchasing 
power. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: To what 
country does the right hon. Gentleman 
refer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): I am speak- 
ing of the whole of the United King- 
dom; and I have taken the averages 
for the whole Kingdom. What was 
the amount which we were setting aside 
at that time in connection with the 
Debt, and what is the amount which 
we propose to set aside in connection 
with the Debt this year? The perma- 
nent charge this year for the Debt, with 
the amount representing temporary ad- 
ditions, and the interest on money raised 
for Local Loans, is £29,700,000. The re- 
ceipts from investments are £1,200,000, 
so that the net charge for the Debt this 
year is £28,500,000. In 1886-7 the 
permanent charge for the Debt will be, 
under this Bill, £28,000,000, the charge 
in respect of temporary additions will 
be £100,000, and the interest on the 
amount raised for Local Loans £900,000, 
giving a total of £29,000,000. The re- 
ceipts from investments will amount to 
about £1,000,000, so that the net charge 
will be, at the outside, £28,000,000. 
But, in 1857-8, the net charge was 
£28,500,000 ; in the following year, 
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1858-9, it was £28,300,000; and in 
1859-60, it was £28,500,000. Now, I 
appeal to the House, with these facts 
before it, whether we should be justified 
in setting aside less for the payment of 
the Debt than we did in the period from 
1857 to 1860? There is one great example 
in this respect, which this country and 
this House should bear in mind—I 
mean the example of the United States. 
Does the House know how much of 
their Debt was paid off by the United 
States last year? The amount was 
£25,000,000 sterling. And during the 
last 17 years, from June, 1866, to June, 
1888, we have these remarkable re- 
sults—In June, 1866, the Debt of the 
United States was £537,000,000 ; in 
June, 1888, it is £310,000,000. In 
June, 1866, the interest on the Debt 
was £29,200,000 a-year; in June, 1883, 
it is £10,100,000 a-year. So that the 
Debt in that time has been reduced by 
42 per cent, and the interest by 65 per 
cent. I would call special attention to this 
reduction of interest. In 1866, the rate 
of interest was, on the average, 54 per 
cent ; the interest paid to-day is 34 per 
cent—a reduction of 2 per cent. And I 
will undertake to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that that reduction of in- 
terest from 54 to 34 per cent is mainly 
the result of the unremitting efforts 
which the Government of the United 
States have made to reduce their Debt. 
And if that reduction in the rate of in- 
terest from 54 to 34 per cent paid by the 
Government of the United States on 
their Debt has been the consequence of 
paying off Debt, may we not look for- 
ward to a similar result in this country ? 
Let me remind the House that } per 
cent upon a Debt of £700,000,000 means 
a charge of £1,750,000 a-year; and a 
diminution of charge in this manner is 
not like a casual surplus of income 
over expenditure, but is the permanent 
effect of a deliberate policy. I contend 
that if this Bill should by some misfor- 
tune be rejected, it would be evidence 
to the country and to the financial 
world that we are indifferent to paying 
off the Debt; and, on the other hand, 
I say that, if this Bill is carried, we 
shall be within a measurable distance 
of dealing with the rate of interest on 
our Debt; and that is the point of view 
from which I ask the House to look 
upon my proposal. The rejection of the 
Bill, if it is followed by an inroad upon 
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the £28,000,000 a-year set aside by my 
right hon. Friend opposite for the pay- 
ment of Debt, may possibly produce 
some temporary relief from taxation. 
But the adoption of the Bill will, to my 
mind, be the first step towards the 
permanent relief of the taxpayers from 
a portion of the charge for former wars. 
The taxpayer should, undoubtedly, have 
the benefit of any reduction in the rate 
of interest; and on his behalf, there- 
fore, I ask the House to pass the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Quéstion proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Sir Srarrorp Norrncore and Mr. 
Mrronett Henry rising together, Mr. 
Speaker called upon the former. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, before 
resuming his seat, said, that he had an 
Amendment standing first on the Paper, 
which he had kept alive for the last four 
months; and he would now, as a point 
of Order, ask for the ruling of the Chair 
on the point whether, as that was the 
case, he was not entitled to the posses- 
sion of the House; and whether, if he 
gave precedence to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, his doing so should not be re- 
garded as a matter of courtesy, and not 
as a matter of right ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had no positive 
right to precedence in consequence of 
his Notice of Amendment being first on 
the Paper. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) rose; and he 
felt it his duty to call upon him. In 
doing so he did not deprive the hon. 
Member of any right whatever. It 
rested entirely with the Chair to call 
upon the Member who should first ad- 
dress the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
apprehend, from my experience of de- 
bates, that the ruling, Sir, which you 
have now given is the same as has been 
given on several occasions. But I can 
assure the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) that, as a matter of 
courtesy, I should be very unwilling to 
interfere, if I thought I was interfering, 
with his freedom in bringing forward 
the Amendment. I will, however, stand 
but a very short time between the hon. 
Member and the House; but the few 
observations which I intend to make are 
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of a very general character, and would 
be very inappropriate to the particular 
question which the hon. Gentleman 
wishes to raise. Therefore, I think it 
would be a very inconvenient course to 
pursue to introduce them on the Amend- 
ment. My reason for rising thus early 
in the debate is because it seems to: me 
that there has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding among the public, and 
even, to some extent, among hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, with regard to the 
nature of this Bill and the exact offect 
of the proposal and the course which 
some hon. Gentlemen may wish to take 
with regard to it. The observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have, how- 
ever, I am bound to say, very greatly 
cleared away the doubts and misunder- 
standings to which I have referred. The 
right hon. Gentleman has given a most 
able and clear account of the position in 
which our National Debt arrangements 
stand; and he has shown very clearly 
what the effect of this Bill will be, if 
it is adopted, and what it will not do. 
I only wish, as far as that part of his 
speech goes, to confirm the view he has 
laid before the House. The Bill does 
not propose to carry the charge which 
we now bear for the payment of interest 
and redemption of the Debt beyond 
the amount at which it now stands, 
and has stood for some time. I, of 
course, put aside the £800,000, which 
stands upon a different footing. But 
ever since 1877, I think, we have voted 
at the rate of £28,000,000 a-year for 
the purpose of paying the interest of 
the Debt, and devoting the balance 
to its redemption by a New Sinking 
Fund. It is not intended to add to that 
£28,000,000, or to extend the limit of 
time, because, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer truly said, the money is made 
payable by an Act of Parliament which 
is of a permanent character, and remains 
in force until Parliament may decide 
otherwise. That being so, what we have 
to deal with now is, not whether we - 
ought, or ought not, to make any greater 
exertions towards the payment of the 
Debt, as some people suppose, or reduce 
the exertions we are actually making. 
The question is, whether we shall adopt 
a certain change in the machinery under 
which we act. I do not know that it 
goes so far as achange in the machinery; 
because, to a certain extent, we employ 
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a system of Terminable Annuities now, 
and it is proposed we shall carry on 
Terminable Annuities hereafter. There 
is, however, a certain proposal made 
which, I think, is of a novel character, 
and which deserves consideration; but 
it is-one which does not affect the gene- 
ral system on which we proceed, or the 
amount we have to pay. That being 
so, this remark, at all events, is obvious 
—that this is not a case in which we are 
specially bound to proceed at the pre- 
sent moment with any alteration in the 
system now in force. Whether we pass 
this Bill, or do not pass it; whether we 
adopt this machinery, or do not adopt 
it, the matter remains safeguarded by 
the former Act of Parliament, which has 
been enforced and put into use, and it 
cannot be changed until the existing Act 
of Parliament is repealed or altered. It 
may be a question whether it is, or is 
not, convenient to bring forward this 
proposed change at the present time; 
but the matter is certainly not of that 
absolutely urgent character that we are 
bound to deal with it at once ; and if the 
House should be of opinion that we re- 
quire more time for the consideration of 
the principles and right details of this 
scheme than can conveniently be given 
to it at this period of the Session, 
having regard to the great pressure of 
Business, and to the fact that the House 
is already melting away, before it has 
got through one-third of the programme 
of the Session, I can see no inconvenience 
that can result from the postponement 
of this measure. At all events, in deal- 
ing with a subject of this kind, it is 
always better to wait rather than hastily 
to plunge into an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment which cannot hold water in the 
long run. I say this, notwithstanding 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
has held out the most gloomy anticipa- 
tions to the House in the event of our 
rejecting this Bill upon the present oc- 
casion. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that, if this Bill were lost, we should be 
’ aiming a heavy blow at the principle of 
paying off the National Debt, and that 
the consequences would be most dis- 
astrous. But, in my opinion, it would 
be equally disastrous if, without due 
consideration, we were to adopt a sys- 
tem of an artificial and of a complicated 
character, in order to find that, after 
all, that system was one that would not 
work. With regard to the principle of 
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paying off the National Debt, I must 
venture to point out that, although I 
entirely agree with the principles which 
have been laid down by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and which are, for 
the time, in favour with the Government, 
those principles are not to be taken so 
absolutely and certainly for granted, as 
being applicable in all circumstances, 
as the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
think that they should be, because there 
have been, in former times, many very 
high financial authorities—including the 
Prime Minister himself, as to whom I 
would refer to his Budget of 1853— 
holding very various theories with regard 
to the systematic exertions requisite to 
be made for the purpose of paying off 
the Debt. I must remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that the principles upon 
which, in former times, our Predecessors 
—and, indeed, upon which some of those 
who are still with us—proceeded with 
regard to the payment of the National 
Debt were expressed in the phrase that, 
I think, was used by the late Mr. Joseph 
Hume, that there were many ways of 
employing our money that would be more 
profitable than buying Consols at 90 or 
94. By that phrase Mr. Hume meant that 
our system of taxation was still of such 
a character that it would be of greater 
advantage to the country at large that 
changes should be effected in that sys- 
tem, in order to give relief to our indus- 
tries, than that so much of the National 
Debt should be paid off by special exer- 
tions. Our Predecessors, acting upon 
that view, proceeded to reduce taxes in 
such a way as to render it impossible to 
pay off the Debt. And, indeed, the Prime 
Minister himself, when his ideas had 
arrived at maturity, and when he was 
in the zenith of his fame as a financier, 
had declined to avail himself of the 
opportunity that was afforded him of 
taking effective steps towards paying off 
the National Debt. In bringing in his 
first great Budget of 1853, there was a 
great question raised with regard to the 
abolition of the Income Tax; and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself made a 
proposal. which pointed to this—that it 
should be in the power of Parliament, 
seven years from that time, to take 
advantage of the falling in of the 
£5,000,000 of Long Annuities in order 
to get rid of the Income Tax. In 1860, 
when these Annuities did fall in, the 
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not to take off the Income Tax, which 
had then gone too far to be abolished, 
but to do that which is now proposed to 
be done—namely, keeping the charge on 
the Debt at the figure at which it stood, 
and applying it further in consequence 
of the falling in of the Long Annuities. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
made no proposal of that kind. He said 
they ought to take advantage of that 
great opportunity, in order to give some 
general relief to the industries of the 
country in the way of the remission of 
taxation. I do not question that, in 
taking that course, the right hon. 
Gentleman was acting wisely; but I 
desire to point out that in adopting 
that course, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was actuated by a desire to do 
what was best generally for the country 
in the circumstances, rather than by 
that of paying off the National Debt. I 
merely refer to this fact for the purpose 
of showing that the principle of paying 
off the National Debt is not applicable 
to every state of circumstances. Let us 
consider for a moment what are the cir- 
cumstances of the present time. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
just now to what was being done in the 
United States in the way of paying off 
the National Debt; but, as was well 
pointed out, on a former occasion, by the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd), 
who takes a very great interest in finan- 
cial matters, the United States are pay- 
ing off their National Debt by means of 
protective duties. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in 1860 adopted exactly the op- 
posite course, because, instead of keep- 
ing on protective duties for the sake of 
getting a large Revenue and paying off 
the National Debt, he disregarded the 
Debt, but took off the duties. I have 
referred to these matters, because when 
we have doctrines like those to which I 
have referred laid down to us ex cathedrd, 
we should exercise our own judgment 
with regard tothem. Even with regard 
to the present proposal, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself affords a striking in- 
stance of a great change of opinion in a 
short time. I remember that, when I 
made a proposal by which a certain 
portion of the Debt should be extin- 
guished in 1904, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that we -had no right to bind 
our successors. The right hon. Gentle- 
man added that I was endeavouring to 
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get credit for a proposal that involved 
no present sacrifice or cost to the Govern- 
ment or the country at the time. That 
assertion is true of the present proposal, 
but it was not true of the proposal I 
then made; because I called upon Par- 
liament to make an immediate sacrifice 
by raising the charge from £27,200,000 
to £28,000,000, whereas we are now 
asked to make no sacrifice whatever. 
Weare simply asked to adopt a certain 
piece of machinery in order to effect a 
desired object, and which may be a very 
good piece of machinery for the pur- 
pose ; but when we are desirous of testing 
its principle, we ought to be allowed to 
do so, and it should not be charged 
against us that we are endeavouring to 
throw cold water upon the principle of 
paying off the Debt. I admitted, at the 
time I made that proposal, that Parlia- 
ment would have the power at any time 
of revising the scheme—as, indeed, the 
right hon. Gentleman now admits that 
Parliament would have the power of 
revising the present proposal. But it 
did appear to me that the year 1885 
would be a moment at which it would 
be natural to take the whole state of our 
financial arrangements into considera- 
tion, and to consider with ourselves what 
was the proper view to take of our Na- 
tional Debt arrangements. It would, 
however, I venture to say, be perfectly 
legitimate before 1885 to take into consi- 
deration the whole question, and in con- 
nection with it the whole circumstances of 
our financial position, and no more impor- 
tant subject could be laid before Parlia- 
ment. Sir, I do not myself adopt the 
Amendments, or, indeed, approveof some 
of them, which I see placed upon the 
Paper. I am very reluctant, indeed, to 
give countenance to any inroad upon 
the scheme and arrangements which we 
have made, and which are already in 
existence, for the purpose of paying off 
the National Debt. But I say that 
this particular arrangement which you 
are going to make may possibly not 
strengthen, but weaken, the arrange- 
ment which we have at present in force. 
There is one object, at all events, in 
which I must be interested—the mainte- 
nance of my own child, the New Sinking 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman and 
others say that this measure is in the 
nature of a guard to the New Sinking 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman, who 
was not at all favourable to it, now 
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seems to take quite a parental interest 
in it, or, at all events, the interest of a 
step-mother. It is by no means certain 
that the New Sinking Fund is quite as 
safe as the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to have been led to think. It is ob- 
viousthat it is a Fund which will increase 
and will challenge attention, and it is 
one upon which the efforts of those who 
wish to reduce taxation and the expense 
of our National Debt arrangements are 
likely to fasten; and therefore it is 
that I am very jealous indeed of this 
arrangement, because I cannot help 
thinking that the fund which bears that 
name is not likely to be altogether so 
safe as it might be. As far as I under- 
stand—I do not know whether I am 
right—the present scheme goes beyond 
the scheme of 1881, introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter. The proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman was one which was limited 
to the creation of Annuities which would 
suffice to redeem a fixed amount of the 
Chancery Funds. The amount fixed was 
£30,000,000, which was to be taken 
from the funds of the National Debt 
Commissioners. But this proposal goes 
beyond that, because it introduces a sort 
of.rolling Annuity, which is to go on in- 
creasing every period of five years. It 
will go on increasing. It is not simply 
that when a certain sum has been re- 
deemed by the effect of an Annuity last- 
ing for 15 years, a new Annuity of the 
same amount is to be set on foot to 
redeem a like amount; but the new 
Annuity is to be larger than the old 
Annuity by the amount of the interest 
on Stock cancelled. Therefore, each An- 
nuity will be larger than its predecessor. 
It is also obvious that this scheme will 
make a very serious demand upon the 
National Debt Commissioners. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that, at the present 
time, there is a great amount of Stock 
in their hands; and not only so, but 
that, from calculations made, there are 
likely to be more and more deposits 
in the hands of the Trustees of Savings 
Banks, and that there is no fear that we 
shall not always have a sufficient amount 
of funds there to be able to carry on 
this operation. That may be so; but it 
is a delicate work, when you have to 
calculate upon the large amounts which 
are coming in from the depositors in the 
Savings Banks for 20, or 30, or even a 
larger number of years. I think we 
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ought carefully to examine how far that 
statement will hold water; but it is not 
a matter which we can discuss upun the 
second reading of this Bill, though it 
may be at a subsequent stage. Then, the 
use proposed to be made of the National 
Debt Commissioners seems to me to re- 
quire great care. The first idea of a 
Terminable Annuity is a very simple 
one; it is to convert a Perpetual An- 
nuity into a Terminable Annuity for a 
larger amount to last a shorter time, in 
such a way that, at the end of the period, 
exactly the amount which has been taken 
out has been replaced—neither more 
nor less. That is rather difficult to 
calculate, and is subject to disturbance 
of a character which might lead to in- 
convenient results. I know there is a 
clause in the Bill dealing with that 
point. But the whole proceeding is of 
an artificial character. At first sight, 
nothing could appear easier than to go 
into the market and say—‘‘I offer you 
this Annuity to last for so many years. 
How much Stock will you give me forit ?” 


Or—“‘I wish tocancel so much Stock; how- 


much by way of Annuity can you give 
me forit?”’ But the fact is, you cannot 
get these Terminable Annuities taken ; 
therefore, you have to go a roundabout 
way, and have recourse to the National 
Debt Commissioners, over whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer exercises 
almost unbounded power, and tell them 
they must take your Terminable Annuity 
in exchange for the Perpetual Annuity, 
and then you have to make a calculation 
as to the price at which that transaction 
can be effected without either cheating 
the depositor in the Savings Bank or 
the public. That is a delicate matter, 
which has rendered necessary the intro- 
duction of a clause which arranges the 
amount of the Annuity from time to 
time. Then the National Debt Commis- 
sioners and the Trustees .of Savings 
Banks have to separate from each other 
that which is repayment of principle 
from that which is interest, and then re- 
invest the principle. But how can they 
do that, except by buying Stock in the 
market? At present, all your purchases 
of Stock are made through the National 
Debt Commissioners. Why cannot you 
go yourselves and do it, without the 
intervention of those Commissioners? 
Would it not be simpler and better to 
do so? But that is what the New 
Sinking Fund did, as it was applied in 
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the direct purchase of any kind of Debt 
which it might be desirable to buy up— 
it might be Exchequer Bills, or any other 
kind of Debt; it. was equally for the 
relief of the public. Then, again, as to 
this operation of the National-Debt Com- 
missioners proceeds, in process of time 
and in a short time, the price of Consols 
rises so as to make the investment less 
profitable. Butthe National Debt Com- 
missioners, as guardians of the Savings 
Banks, will be anxious to make the best 
interest, and will not be very pleased to 
take Consols at a high price, when they 
have other means of applying their 
funds. They may lend to public Bodies, 
and can make a better interest than 
Consols give; but that will interfere 
with your operations, because they turn 
upon the investment and re-investment 
of funds by the Commissioners. I have 
noticed these things not as wishing to 
express, Or expressing, any conclusive 
opinion against the scheme which we 
have before us. To a very great extent 
I agree that the substitution of Termin- 
able Annuities must form a part of any 
scheme for the redemption of the Na- 
tional Debt; but I doubt very much 
whether the present scheme is the best, 
or whether it is not open to the objection 
of being ‘‘ too clever by half.” It is 
looking too far ahead to establish this 
system—though I am not obstinately 
opposed to it—and the point which 
weighs with my mind is that I think 
there is a disposition to press this matter 
forward at a time when it will not be as 
fully and carefully considered as it ought 
to be. I regret that it should be 
pressed forward in that way, and I think 
it would be better if the scheme were 
allowed to stand over for further con- 
sideration. It has developed already in 
the hands of the present Government 
during the past two years—being eon- 
siderably in advance of the seheme of 
1881, and, perhaps, by 1885, wemightfind 
something better still. I think, therefore, 
it would be a very desirable thing that 
we should have more time to consider 
it. Ido not deny that there is always 
an opportunity for Parliament to alter a 
scheme which it may have hastily adopted, 
and which does not work well; but any 
alteration of that kind would, in my 
opinion, do more harm than to postpone 
consideration of the question till another 
Session. Undoubtedly, the scheme is 
oné of the highest importance, and I 
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hope will receive the very full considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) has done me the honour of making 
me the hero of a large part of his argu- 
ment, by making references for a pur- 
pose which I do not think was politic, 
and in a manner which I conceive to be 
wholly inaccurate. My right hon. Friend, 
however, has not told us what vote he 
intends to give on the present occasion. 
Now, interesting as any argument may 
be which the right hon. Gentleman offers 
us on a financial question, such as the 
one under notice, a statement as to the 
vote he intends to give would have been 
to me, at least, of still greater interest, 
and it would have been so on this ac- 
count—that on a former and a recent day 
I said, in respect to this Bill, that our 
belief was that it had the assent of a very 
large majority of the House in principle. 
It was on that account that we were 
going to take the judgment of the House 
upon it; but I then signified that it was 
a measure in respect to which it was im- 
possible for us, unless we were substan- 
tially correct in the opinion we had 
formed, to think of forcing it on the 
acceptance of the House. As many other 
votes will go with the vote of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it is to me a matter of 
great regret, and no small amount of 
marvelling, that he should have made a 
lengthened series of remarks on this 
Bill without conveying that intimation. 
To those remarks I listened with great 
anxiety, in order to find out in what way 
he was going to vote; but the right hon. 
Gentleman went first one way and then 
the other, and, between this way and 
that way, I was never able to arrive at 
the point either of an affirmative, or of 
a negative vote. That, to me, is a great 
defect in a financial speech, for it was 
desirable that, in matters of this kind 
and gravity, we should know our own 
minds. The judgment of the House 
this evening, however, will, I hope, en- 
able us to form an adequate conclusion 
as to whether we were correct or not in 
believing that this Bill expresses the 
very general sentiment of the House. 
We must still look toobtaining lightupon 
that conclusion, though the light does 
not come from the quarter which I hoped 
would have supplied it to me and to us 
in considerable abundance. The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks fit to say that my 
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doctrines and practices with respect to 
the reduction of the National Debt have 
been very different at different times ; 
and he quoted my laxness in former 
days against my strictness at the present 
day, seeking to use my authority against 
myself in support of more lax doctrines. 
If the right hon. Gentleman were cor- 
rect in his facts, I should still lament 
that practice. It appears to me that 
financial purism and financial rigour are 
not things so common that they can 
afford to be despised, but that they ought 
to be held in respect ; and I think that 
those who are most of all bound to hold 
them in respect are persons who have 
been responsible for managing the 
finances of the Kingdom. While inde- 
pendent Members commit a very minor 
offence even in holding less strict and 
less prudent opinions on this subject, it 
is much to be lainented when a Gentle- 
man of great authority and knowledge 
seeks to lower what I may call the tone 
of opinion in respect of the cardinal and 
fundamental principle of good finance— 
namely, a steady effort for the repay- 
ment of Debt. Therefore, even if it 
were true that I had given countenance 
on a former or remote occasion to lax 
views of the obligations of Parliament, 
it would have been bad policy on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman to 
quote them against me now. He ought 
rather to have been anxious to draw a 
veil over such errors and infirmities, or, 
if he had referred to them at all, he 
should have welcomed me as a re- 
turning prodigal, and said that he was 
glad to find, at length, that I had 
arrived at a doctrine of such strictness 
as was likely to meet the wants of the 
country. Besides offending against the 
not unreasonable principles I have laid 
down, the right hon. Gentleman has en- 
tirely misunderstood me. He says that 
in 1853 I held out to Parliament that 
they would have an opportunity, in 1860, 
of repealing the Income Tax by means 
of the falling in of the Long Annuities. 
What is the fact?—that, in 1858, the 
whole question was whether there should 
be any Income Tax at all. The right 
hon. Gentleman was not in Parliament 
at the time, and, therefore, knows no- 
thing, except historically, of the circum- 
stances in which we stood. He has for- 
gotten that, at that time, Mr. Disraeli, 
the Leader of his Party, proposed a 
plan for dealing with the Income Tax, 
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which, in the opinion of Mr. Pitt and 
Sir Robert Peel, and in the opinion of 
myself, not worthy to be named by the 
side of either of them, was considered 
utterly ruinous, and destructive of the 
Income Tax—namely, the establishment 
of different rates of duty for the diffe- 
rent Schedules. Mr. Disraeli, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
engaged himself to a payment of 7d. on 
Schedule A, and 8d. on Schedule D. At 
the time Mr. Disraeli did that, he com- 
manded, to my great surprise, the ac- 
quiescence of the Party called the Con- 
servative Party, and he had, as he very 
well knew, the assent and approval as 
well of a very large proportion of the 
Liberal Party. What I did upon that 
occasion was to make a desperate effort 
to save the Income Tax. A proposal of 
that kind was, in my opinion, ruinous 
to the Income Tax; and, therefore, in 
order tosave £6,000,000 totheExchequer, 
even if I had been actually sacrificing 
£2,000,000 falling in by Annuities, it 
would have been worth while sacrificing 
those £2,000,000. How can the right 
hon. Gentleman quote me, when I was 
making this desperate effort in the face 
of opposition, as having given, in these 
circumstances, a deliberate opinion that 
the Annuities might justifiably be sacri- 
ficed for the purpose of giving ordinary 
relief from taxation? I was obliged to 
do everything in my power, to seek re- 
sources in every quarter, for the purpose 
of inducing Parliament not to sanction 
the change, but to pass the old Income 
Tax on its old basis; and, in spite of 
the leaning of many Liberal Members 
to what we thought a destructive plan, 
we did succeed in saving the Income 
Tax. Yet now the right hon. Gentle- 
man comes forward with his petty criti- 
cisms—[‘‘ Oh, oh!”’]—on the methods 
we adopted. It is petty criticism to say 
I pointed out, in circumstances like 
those, the fact that £2,000,000 of An- 
nuities would fall in seven yeurs after, 
and that Parliament would then have 
the option, if it thought fit, to fill up 
part of the deficiency. I never com- 
mitted myself as to what the right judg- 
ment of Parliament would be. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman says that, in 
1860, I availed myself of the falling in 
of £2,000,000 of Annuities for the pur- 
pose of giving protective duties. I deny 
that. This is not the first time that 
question has been debated. The right 
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hon. Gentleman, in one of his Budgets, 
made that statement before. I confess 
I thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been satisfied with a former 
explanation upon it. He made that 
statement in one of his Budget speeches. 
I rose, and stated that the statement 
was totally incorrect ; but it was impos- 
sible at the moment: to go back and 
show that it wasso. On a subsequent 
occasion, however, I did show that it 
was incorrect, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman got up, and candidly confessed 
that he was wrong; and I am a little 
surprised now at the revival of a state- 
ment which he himself abandoned. I 
showed that, in the mind of a very large 
portion, what Parliament did, in 1860, 
was undoubtedly to remit a certain tax ; 
and, after putting on one side the re- 
mission of thatéax, he imposed a very 
much larger amount of taxes. That 
confession was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, though he had for the mo- 
ment been led into making such a 
statement. I shall now dismiss all those 
uninteresting references to myself, and 
come to what is to be said on the ques- 
tion before the House. If I understood 
aright, the main argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman adverse to the Bill of 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was this—that not 1883, 
but 1885, would be the proper year for 
considering this matter—that that was 
the time to consider whether or not Par- 
liament ought to continue to appropriate 
a large sum for the purpose of the an- 
nual payment of the Debt. No doubt, 
it is a very important question, whether 
Parliament should regulate these opera- 
tions for the payment of the Debt from 
year to year, or whether, by a decision 
taken one year, it ought to bind future 
years—perhaps for a long period of 
time. The right hon. Gentleman now 
seems to lean to the doctrine that he will 
not allow us to deal in 1883 with finan- 
cial matters, which, he says, can stand 
over to 1885. Iam going to quote the 
right hon. Gentleman against himself, 
but in a totally different manner from 
that in which he quoted me. He quoted 
my supposed present laxity with my 
former strictness; and I am going to 
quote his present strictness against his 
former laxity. If 1883 is an unfit year 
to dispose of legislation of 1885, with 
respect to finance, certainly 1875 was a 


much more unfit year; and yet the | 
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right hon. Gentleman, in 1875, bound 
the Parliament up to 1885 to apply 
£28,000,000 to the payment and reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. What does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by the 
argument that we should postpone till 
1885 dealing with this matter? What 
does he mean by saying that, in 1883, 
we ought not to bind Parliament for 
two years? He has completely changed 
his opinion since he proposed his own 
Sinking Fund. He has tied the hands 
of Parliament for 10 years, and now he 
says—‘‘I will not allow you to tie the 
hands of Parliament for two.” {Mr. 
R. N. Fowzer dissented.] The hon. 
Member for the City of London comes 
to the rescue, and shakes his head. But 
the fact remains. In 1875 the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of a great wind- 
fall in 1885. He said they would have 
a great temptation in that year, and the 
wise thing in 1875 was to provide 
against that temptation. Now, that is 
all that my right hon. Friend does. He 
strengthens the safeguards taken in 1875 
against the temptation of 1885, and he 
does that in 1883. At that time I was 
one who objected to the course taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman, on the ground 
that we had three times over attempted 
to set up a Sinking Fund by positive 
legislative provisions, and on each of 
these occasions the provision had failed. 
I expected that hon. Gentlemen would 
come forward with plausible arguments 
to sap and undermine this provision. I 
own that I did not anticipate that 
amongst those who seemed inclined to 
undermine the provision would be the 
author of the provision himself. We 
have now said we believe his plan to be 
ineffectual; but we are here to main- 
tain and fortify his plan. The right 
hon. Gentleman says his plan—his Sink- 
ing Fund—is in danger. We agree in 
that opinion; and, because it is in 
danger, we want to introduce into 
the law additional provisions, which 
will tend to fortify it. It is rather 
singular, under these circumstances, 
to find the right hon. Gentleman de- 
nouncing and criticizing our proposal, 
and apparently disinclined to give his 
support to those who are carrying out 
his proposal. There is no doubt the 
Bill of my right hon. Friend is one not 
of very proud pretensions. It does not 
make large appropriations of public 
money de novo, or any appropriation at 
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all for the purpose of effecting a reduo- 
tion of the National Debt. We are 
content to appear on this occasion as 
auxiliaries of the Sinking Fund of the 
right hon. Gentleman—we are endea- 
vouring to strengthen the defences of 
that Sinking Fund. As that Sinking 
Fund stands now, the mere alteration of 
one word in an Act of Parliament may 
cut it down to zero. My right hon. 
Friend proposes to build up and fence 
round the system of Terminable An- 
nuities, so that it cannot be affected by 
the alteration of one word in an Act of 
Parliament. The question is, whether 
or not the right hon. Gentleman will 
join in preventing us from endeavouring 
to supply, perhaps, a sufficient defence 
for that which is recommended as an 
excellent provision for securing the re- 
duction of the National Debt. Some 
time or other, we shall know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to 
vote for or against this Bill. I hope, in 
his reference to mothers and step- 
mothers, he will recollect that there 
have been occasions, although they have 
been rare, in which the mother and the 
step-mother have changed places. We 
have heard of mothers feeding on their 
own children. That was, I believe, in 
the siege of Jerusalem at the time of 
Titus. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not perform a similar operation on 
the present occasion; when he has no 
such pressure or palliation to offer in 
excuse. Whether we are to be regarded 
as mothers or step-mothers, we are en- 
deavouring, as. well as we can, to supply 
the part of mothers ; and, in our endea- 
vours, we think we are entitled to call 
upon every Member of this House to 
support usin our poor and feeble efforts. 
But there is one person in particular 
whom we are entitled to call upon for 
support, and that is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman this—I will not say that the 
rejection or loss of the Bill means that 
Parliament does not intend to prosecute, 
with firm purpose, the reduction of the 
National Debt. That would be an over- 
statement to put it so high; but I will 
say this—and the right hon. Gentleman 
knows that it is true—that the rejection 
of this Bill is a step in that direction. 
Iask him what he thinks will be the 
effect, suppose this Bill were rejected by 
a majority of this House? Suppose 
there was a minority such as to show us 
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that, considering the character and the 
time of the year, we could not go for- 
ward with it, does he believe that those 
interests in this country which are con- 
versant with transactions in money, and 
which are set upon the passing of this 
Bill, not from any Party motive, but 
because they consider the financial in- 
terests of the country bound up with 
steady efforts to pay the National Debt 
—does not the right hon. Gentleman 
know, as well as I know, that they 
would regard the rejection of this Bill, 
and the failure of this Bill, as a blow, 
perhaps not a fatal one, but as a real 
blow aimed at that system ? It isknown 
that what we are asking is to keep in 
certain operation that machinery by 
which, heretofore, and by which alone, the 
reduction of the Debt has been effected ; 
and £140,000,000 or £450,000,000 has 
been paid off since the Debt reached 
its maximum about the year 1815. Since 
the war, during the past 60 or 70 years, 
£150,000,000 have been swept away, and 
that was done through the Terminable 
Annuities. Take away the Terminable 
Annuities from the history of the last 
60 or 70 years, and you will have had 
no reduction of the National Debt. 
During that time, it must be borne in 
mind that £150,000,000 represents the 
net result, because we have largely 
added to the Debt, partly through loans 
for the Crimean and other Wars, which 
have amounted to about £100,000,000, 
and our proposal is that, acting upon 
the lines and opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1875, it is better not 
to wait for the moment of the windfall, 
but allocate the money beforehand. 
Our proposal is, that we should keep 
alive, by reviving the mechanism and 
organization, that system of Terminable 
Annuities under which, practically, alone 
any impression can be made upon the 
National Debt. We are walking in the 
train of the right hon. Gentleman. We 
are not asking for new measures to be 
taken. We are founding ourselves 
upon the Act of 1875. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to waver in his alle- 
giance to it. I hope we shall succeed 
in relieving his fainting spirit, and 
bring him up to the firm determination 
to uphold this Act. I am reminded 
that £160,000,000 is the amount paid 
off by Terminable Annuities. That that 
system should be trifled with by per- 
sons of great authority is perilous 
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to the highest interests of the country. 
The system embodied in the Bill is 
amply commended to us by experience, 
and, speaking generally, it enjoys the 
confidence of the public. Gentlemen 
here and there may be disposed to im- 
air and destroy it; but any tampering 
with the allegiance of Parliament will 
be sure to produce injurious results. It 
is a good principle in politics to resist 
the beginning of evil, and if the prin- 
ciple be good in matters of general 
politics it is of essential value in finance. 
It is through financial difficulty and dis- 
credit first in small measure and amount, 
that nations have been led down the 
path of ruin. They have tampered with 
the difficulty because it was small, say- 
ing—‘‘It will not be understood as a 
repudiation of the sound principle of the 
payment of Debt.” Let there be no 
misgiving or belief that we are moving 
in that direction. Do not let us wait 
until public evils have grown into vast 
dimensions. Let us plant our foot, and 
resist the beginning and approach of 
anything that would tend to lower the 
high standard of public credit in Eng- 
land. By maintaining that system we 
shall follow in the steps of all great 
and sound financial authorities in the 
country, especially Sir Robert Peel. 
There was nothing more than. this, 
except, perhaps, the frankness of his 
adhesion to Free Trade when he per- 
ceived its soundness, that lay so near 
the root of Sir Robert Peel’s high re- 
putation; and I trust that the House 
will not be induced by any criticisms, 
however plausible, on details to allow 
themselves to be drawn off from this 
great cardinal principle of the Bill, and 
of public policy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition said 
that my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has gone beyond 
former proposals, which, in dealing with 
Terminable Annuities, have, as far as I 
know, undoubtedly contemplated a cer- 
tain limit. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been bolder in this one 
point—that he has provided for a self- 
working system to continue in operation 
until Parliament shall interfere; but he 
has distinctly conformed to the Act of 
1875, which has no limit to its opera- 
tion; and if objection were taken on 
this ground only, it ought, probably, to 
carry along with it the limitation of the 
Act of 1875. I do not say we shall find 
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it necessary to make that point an article 
of life or death to this Bill; let that be 
understood in any further discussion. 
At this period of the Session, it is mate- 
rial to the comfort of the House collec- 
tively, and the welfare of its Members 
individually, that a great deal of time 
should not be spent in unnecessary dis- 
cussion on the measure. The Govern- 
ment wish the Bill to be discussed ; but 
they wish it to be understood, at the 
same time, that they will not push their 
views to an extremity if, by abating 
them somewhat, they can facilitate the 
passing of a useful measure, and one, at 
the same time, conformable to their opi- 
nions. The Government have promised 
not to introduce or push legislation 
which threatens to extend enormously 
the length of the Session ; and I hope it 
will be thought that, in speaking as I 
have done, I am acting in a fair and 
equitable spirit. I trust that the House 
will show a disposition to meet the Go- 
vernment in the same spirit, by not de- 
clining to examine the question before 
us ; but I am satisfied that the more they 
do so, the more they will find that they 
will be committing a serious error, and 
taking the first step in a wrong direc- 
tion, were they to intercept the effort 
made by my right hon. Friend to pro- 
cure the passing of this Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in rising 
to move the following Amendment :— 

“That the National Debt having been re- 
duced during the last three years by £20,500,000, 
the present generation of British taxpayers, 
who have contributed to that result, are entitled 
to some relief from their burdens; considering 
also the backward state of Ireland, and the 
miserable condition of a large part of its popu- 
lation, it would be in the highest degree im- 
politic and unjust to re-create, partly at their 
cost, terminable annuities calculated only to 
relieve posterity of taxation in the year 1900,” 


said, he had to complain that, although 
it was exactly four months since the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) had in- 
troduced his Budget, yet it was not 
until now, on the 7th of August, when 
many hon. Members had left town, that 
the House was called upon to discuss this 
important question, and to consider the 
Bill founded upon the recommendations 
of the Budget. So far, the discussion 
had merely resolved into a contest be- 
tween the two Front Benches as to 
which of them had done most for the 
taxpayers, or had deviated most from 
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their professions ; but, in his opinion, all 
such discussions were as nothing, and 
did not affect the interests of the tax- 
payers in the Bill. His Amendment 
was framed solely with regard to their 
interests, for he did not believe, although 
the Prime Minister had said that they 
were in favour of it, that they under- 
stood the Bill; and he felt convinced 
that it had been adroitly postponed till 
the last days of the Session in order 
to avoid the possibility of a debate or 
of any real discussion taking place. 
Personally, he favoured, as much as 
anyone, the reduction of the Debt which 
had been put upon us by the folly or 
the patriotism of our ancestors, as people 
chose to consider it, provided the coun- 
try was in a position to bear the extra 
cost of the reduction ; but as the ques- 
tion touched those who had to pay, it 
was entirely a question of how much 
and by what means. There was only 
one mode of paying off debt, and 
that was by putting our hands in our 
pockets and producing thecash. To get 
rid of £3 of annual claim for inte- 
rest, the taxpayer must put his hand 
into his pocket and take out £100 and 
pay it away. What taxpayer, except 
a rich man, would care to perform such 
an operation? He denied that the Debt 
was a mortgage, based, as it was some- 
times said, upon the realized property 
and upon the industrial income of the 
country; because the man who held 
Stock could only demand interest; and 
he protested against the idea that those 
who opposed rapid and enormous reduc- 
tion of the Debt were in favour of repu- 
diation, or were unwilling to fulfil their 
obligations. There was no obligation 
to redeem the debt, except according to 
convenience and in consonance with the 
moral sense of the community; and it 
was the State itself, and not the creditor, 
who had anything whatever to say to the 
question. The peculiar terms in which 
the fundholder spoke of his investment 
gave rise to much misapprehension. A 
Frenchman would logically say that he 
held £30 a year of Hente; but an Eng- 
lishman says he holds £1,000 in the 
Funds, whereas he only holds a per- 
petual annuity of £30, and éannot claim 
to be paid the principal at any time. 
What they had to ask, therefore, was this 
—What, at this moment, was the real 
pressure of the Debt on the nation, and 
what efforts had they made to reduce the 
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corpus of the Debt? Now, the exact 
amount of Unproductive Debt on the 
31st March last was £723,768,087 4s. 6d. 
(Parliamentary Return, 291 — 1883.) 
The Productive Debt—such as Local 
Loans, SuezCanal, and Telegraph Shares, 
&c.—are not Debt proper, but are, in 
fact, national investments, and produce 
profits, not loss, to the nation, and they 
need not now be considered. 

Adopting, therefore, the figures he 
had quoted as the true amount of Debt, 
he denied that, as some great financiers 
said, the people of this country had 
made no considerable effort to reduce 
the National Debt, for in the last 20 
years they had paid off no less a sum 
than £100,000,000 of Debt; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
Budget Speech, which was the most 
controversial he ever heard, contrast- 
ing Conservative finance of six years 
with three years of Liberal finance, 
showed that the Liberals had paid off 
nearly double what the Conservatives 
had paid. During those nine years 
£39,000,000 was paid off the Debt. 
Independently of that, the country 
had been engaged in many wars, such 
as the Afghan War, the Zulu War, and 
the Egyptian War; but instead of 
throwing this burden on posterity as 
was formerly the case, either in whole 
or in part, they had called on the tax- 
payers to pay at once. The taxpayer 
had thus had to pay £23,000,000 for 
war in addition to the £39,000,000, 
making in all £62,000,000 extra taxa- 
tion in nine years. It was not, however, 
so much on behalf of English and Scotch 
taxpayers that he appealed, but rather 
for the Irish. Out of the £62,000,000 
paid off in the last nine years, a ninth 
part had fallen upon Ireland, so that, 
during that period, the Government had 
abstracted from that unfortunate coun- 
try, which had known nothing but suffer- 
ing, misery, and famine nearly all that 
time, about £7,000,000 extra and gra- 
tuitous taxation to pay off a Debt bor- 
rowed at 3 per cent. The money would 
have been worth to the Irish people 
5, 10, or perhaps 15 per cent, if only 
devoted, as they would wish it to be 
devoted, to the development of the in- 
ternal resources of the country. It 
would, in fact, have been worth to them 
as high a percentage as even the Suez 
Canal Shares were expected to bring in. 
Again, in estimating the real pressure 
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of the burden of the Debt on the re- 
sources of the nation, it should be re- 
membered that we borrowed at 3 per 
cent, whereas the National Debts of 
other nations stood at a larger interest. 
To make a fair comparison we must cal- 
culate our Debt on a 5 per cent basis, 
when it would be found to be a burden 
of only £425,000,000, or little more 
than one-third of the annual income 
of the country. The Bill before the 
House was really in favour of, and 
desired by, the great capitalists and 
bankers, and of all those who desired 
that the Funds should attain an abnor- 
mal value; but it was asked for by no 
other classes of society. It was in no 
way in favour of the small investor. 
As to the £6,000,000 of Terminable 
Annuities, about which so much had 
been said, and which were to fall in in 
1885, where did that money come from ? 
It had emanated from the extra taxa- 
tion of the people, and from nowhere 
else; while our expenditure on wars, 
during the past few years, had all 
been met from the same source. He 
would further ask—what had the people 
been promised at the time the present 
Government came into power? They 
were promised at the General Election 
what he now asked for them—a free 
breakfast table. Where were the pro- 
fessions in favour of the poor and tem- 
perate man, and of those who had few 
luxuries? Where were their hopes of 
the abolition of the Tea and Coffee 
Duties? They were all gone—swept 
away by this scheme for the glory of high 
finance, and for the increased value of 
the Funds in favour of the rich investor. 
Again, he defied anybody who was not 
an expert to understand all the distinc- 
tions between Long Annuities and Short 
Annuities and Terminable Annuities. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
played with these expressions in a man- 
ner which reminded him (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) of a juggler in the street who 
skilfully threw golden balls in the air. 
The spectator stood gaping at the skill 
with which the conjuror threw first one 
and then several more, keeping them all 
in the air in constant succession, with- 
out allowing one to touch the other; 
but when the spectator got home he 
found that somebody in the crowd had 
taken the opportunity to pick his pocket. 
That was precisely what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was doing. While 
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amusing the country with his financial 
manipulations, he had so juggled with 
these Sinking Funds that the people 
altogether forgot that, at the same 
time, he was picking their pockets of 
£6,000,000 a-year. It was not, as many 
supposed, a sum of £6,000,000 of a 
windfall which was to be skilfully in- 
vested when it fell in in the year 1885 ; 
but the taxpayer was to go on pro- 
ducing another £6,000,000 every suc- 
cessive year for 20 years to come, and 
all that time he was not even to be 
allowed the benefit of the interest of 
the cancelled Stocks. Now, what was 
the real object sought to be attained ? 
Nothing more nor less than to hood- 
wink the people into providing money 
for purposes unintelligible to them. If 
the £28,000,000 for interest and re- 
demption secured by the Act of 1875 
was allowed to go on it would even- 
tually produce exactly the same effects 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to produce by his very remark- 
able financing; but that scheme had 
the disadvantage of being plain and 
intelligible to the people, who were re- 
minded every year of the extra taxation 
they were paying for the purpose of 
reducing Debt. The less hocus-pocus 
there was in matters of finance the 
better it would be. In his opinion it 
was a grossly immoral practice for the 
Government to wrap up their financial 
proposals and formulate them in an Act 
of Parliament in such a way that they 
could not be understood by the people. 
In his view that was the surest way to 
breed financial deceit in other matters, 
and a sure way besides to make the 
poor man, when he found how he was 
done, to rise up against the rich man. 
The people were entitled to know what 
taxation they were submitting to, and 
they had a right to know what was 
done with the taxation; and, moreover, 
to demand that any surplus should be 
applied in the most judicious and pay- 
ing way. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, in Office and out of Office 
were two different persons, as plainly 
appeared from his speech in opposition 
to the Budget of 1875, of which he 
would venture to quote two extracts. 
In criticizing the proposals of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon, in 1875, the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said this— 
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“The plan required that in 1885 and 1886, 
when the Terminable Annuities fell in, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should not apply 
any part of it to the relief of taxation under 
this permanent Act. He must apply the whole 
to the reduction of Debt, and would be debarred 
from doing what Mr. Gladstone did in 1860, 
use the £2,000,000 of Terminable Annuities to 
effect great financial reforms. Surely it was 
better to deal with their surplus from year to 
year as it arose, and to leave the year 1885 to 
be dealt with as 1860 and 1861 had been dealt 
with by the right hon. Member for Greenwich.” 
—(3 Hansard, [224] 1638.) 


Again— 


“An argument which had great weight with 
Members of the House was that the proposed 
Terminable Annuities would, by a sort of hocus- 
pocus, delude the public, and that the best way 
would be to apply any money which might 
come in directly to the reduction of the Debt 
by the purchase of Stock.”’ 


So much for consistent finance; and 
now about the relief of taxation. Tea, 
almost the one luxury which modern 
civilization had brought to the doors 
of the poor, was raised in value to 
nearly double, or at least to 75 per cent 
over its proper price, in consequence of 
the duty it had to pay. Did they sup- 
pose that the poor, who bought their 
tea in pennyworths and two penny- 
worths, would not feel aggrieved when 
they came to understand that the price 
was so increased, and that they were to 
continue to bear this heavy weight, in 
spite of all the professions of a free 
breakfast table, simply in order that the 
price of Consols might be raised, and 
great financiers have desirable invest- 
ments for their funds? Instead of de- 
voting this £6,000.000 to paying off 
some of the National Debt, he would ad- 
vise the Government to devote it to the 
purpose of sweeping away a class of 
duties, which were nothing more or less 
than a disgrace to the country, and ne- 
cessitated the keeping up of an army 
of Custom House officers. We collected 
. something less than £4,000 a-year upon 
plums, and £4,700 a-year upon prunes. 
Figs were taxed to the amount of 
£34,000 ; and the other day the Custom 
House officials confiscated some small 
boxes of bon-bons containing chocolate, 
which some lady friends of his were 
bringing over with them from Paris. He 
would suggest the sweeping away of the 
duty on tea, which amounted to nearly 
£4,000,000 a-year; and, in. doing so, 
would pause to ask where was the 
honesty of preaching the doctrine of 
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temperance, and, at the same time, re- 
taining a high duty upon the only tem- 
perance beverage which the majority 
of the people drank, and which, in the 
greater part of Ireland, was the one 
luxury the poor had learned to use of 
late years? He would advise, also, the 
repeal of the duty upon coffee, cocoa, cur- 
rants, raisins, and upon carriages, which 
would be as great a boon to persons of 
small income in this country as it was in 
Ireland. If these duties were remitted, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have disposed of £5,299,000 of his sur- 
plus, and would still have £700,000 
which he might convert into Annuities 
for 20 years. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman should happen to think 
that that was not a sufficient sum for 
conversion into Annuities, he had only 
to alter his Spirit Duty and tax alcohol 
at the rate of $d. per alcoholic degree, 
and he would find he would get all the 
revenue he wanted, without imposing an 
unequal burden on the beverages ot the 
poor.. 

He would now turn to the latter part 
of his Amendment, and lay before the 
House the case of Ireland, with which 
it deait. The National Debt, then, had 
been reduced, during the past 20 years, 
by a sum of £100,000,000. Now, it 
was a vital question to ask, where did 
the money come from which enabled 
successive Chancellors of the Exche- 


}quer so largely to reduce the National 


Debt ? His answer would, probably, 
startle the House. It came out of the 
extra taxation placed upon the Irish 
people of late years, and from no other 
source. That was a bold and broad 
assertion ; but he would proceed to 
prove it, and would entreat the House 
to listen to the story. In 1847 they had 
the Irish Famine, which swept away 
1,500,000 of the Irish people. That 
Famine was partially relieved by contri- 
butions from all the civilized countries 
of the world, and England, in its private 
and individual capacity, contributed very 
largely to the relief. The Government 
of England, moreover, lent the Irish 
people, for the purpose of dealing with 
the prevailing distress and keeping the 
population alive, £4,500,000 sterling ; 
that £4,500,000 sterling being secured 
upon local Irish taxes. Inthe year 1851, 
Ireland was still, of course, in a critical 
condition, and a Committee of the House 
of Lords, after inquiring into the state 
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of the country, recommended that the 
Debt of £4,500,000, which had been 
commuted for an Annuity of £260,000, 
should be remitted, on the ground that 
the calamity of the Famine was na- 
tional in its character. In 1853 the 
present Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
having a surplus, he proposed to take 
off a number of taxes from the English 
people, and-to effect some of those finan- 
cial reforms which had done so much 
good to this country. With regard to 
Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he had considered the Report of 
the Lords’ Committee, and he agreed 
with the recommendation that they 
should make a clean sweep of the Debt 
incurred for the Famine, which, at 
that date, had been reduced to about 
£4,000,000, involving an annual pay- 
ment by Ireland of £245,000 a-year; 
but he added that he thought the time 
had come when the Income Tax should 
be imposed on Ireland. Sir Robert 
Peel had always refused to do this, be- 
cause, he said, money was drained 
rapidly enough from Ireland as it was, 
and there was left only a small amount 
of property among the people. But the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
thought differently. He said that he 
would not only impose the Income Tax 
on the Irish people, but he would in- 
crease the Spirit Duties by 8d. a-gallon, 
calculating that the Income Tax would 
produce £460,000 a-year, and the in- 
crease of the Spirit Duties £198,000, 
making a total of £658,000 a-year of 
new Irish taxation. He said he would 
set against that the £250,000 a-year 
which the Irish people had to pay for the 
Famine Debt, and in that way he would 
gain a sum of £413,000 a-year. The 
Irish Members, of course, objected, and 
then the right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Tadmit the taxation that we propose will 
be higher; but let hon. Gentlemen bear in 
mind that the Income Tax is only temporary ; 
and, if we look at the time the tax will extend, 
Ireland will receive in the long run a larger re- 
mission than if the Annuity were continued.’’ 


The Irish Members protested against 
that argument, and were joined by one 
English Member, a great financial au- 
thority, and himself previously in Office 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
Francis Baring, father of the present 
Lord Northbrook, had honesty and in- 
dependence enough to stand up and 
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earnestly protest against the relief from 
taxation which England was about to 
receive at the expense of the poverty- 
stricken people of Ireland. Sir Francis 
Baring’s words ought to be quoted and 
remembered. He said— 


‘The relief given to Great-Britain by the 
immediate operation of the Budget of that year 
would be £1,443,000, and the taxes imposed 
new and peculiar to Great Britain £403,000, 
making the amount less to be paid by England 
£1,040,000. He submitted, for the fair consi- 
deration of his fellow-countrymen, whether it 
was quite fair, when they would be imme- 
diately receiving a relief of £1,040,000, to place 
a new Income Tax on Ireland and a whole 
amount of additional taxation of £413,000? ”— 
(3 Hansard, [126] 732.) 


Well, that was not the only way that 
England found herself able, at the ex- 
pense of Ireland, to reduce her National 
Debt. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer discovered that he got money 
by this process, he was not slow to do it 
again, and in the very next year (1854) 
the Spirit Duty on Irish whisky was 
again raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman by 8d., making the duty 4s. 
a-gallon; in 1855 it was raised by 
2s, 2d. a-gallon, making it 6s. 2d. per 
gallon; in 1858 it was raised to 8s., this 
time by Mr. Disraeli, for where money 
was to besqueezed out of the Irish orange 
Whig and Tory were convertible terms ; 
and the very next year the Spirit Duties 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland were 
equalized by Mr. .Gladstone, who was 
again in Office, and made 10s. per gallon. 
He believed that so rapid an advance of 
taxation was unparalleled. Hon. Mem- 
bers might say that additional duty was 
put on Irish spirits in order to discou- 
rage intemperance in Ireland; but that 
was all stuff and rubbish. Additional 
duty was put on whisky because the 
Government wanted to get more money 
out of it. The general result of the 
operations that were carried on with 
regard to Irish financial matters was 
that, while in 1851 Ireland paid only 
£4,000,000 in taxes, it now had to bear 
a taxation of between £7,000,000 and 
£8,000,000 sterling annually. He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had written several let- 
ters on this subject, and his statement 
regarding the £8,000,000 was questioned 
by his hon. Friend the late Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), who pointed 
out that he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) was in 
error in stating that sum, inasmuch as 
£1,000,000 of it was borne by Scotch 
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distillers. Up to that time, he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) was too innocent of the 
ways of Scotch distillers to be aware of 
the fact; but he believed their practice 
was to buy Irish whisky, place it in 
bond in Dublin for a time, and then take 
it over to Scotland, smoke it, and sell 
it as Scotch whisky; and in that way 
they bore a part of the taxation of Ire- 
land. Taking it, then, at £7,000,000o0nly, 
they would find that if they multiplied 
the £3,000,000 a-year—extra taxation— 
which they had placed on Ireland since 
1853, by the 30 years which had since 
elapsed, it would come to £90,000,000, or 
within £10,000,000 of the £100,000,000, 
by which the National Debt had been 
reduced. Let it be borne in mind also 
that the extra taxation was levied on a 
smaller number of people now than ever 
inhabited Ireland during the whole of 
the present century. The English Go- 
vernment had actually raised the taxa- 
tion of the Irish people from 9s. 6d. 
per head in 1853 to £1 6s. 2d. per head 
at the present moment. The taxation 
of the English people had been reduced, 
and that of the Irish people increased, 
and what did the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now propose? He proposed 
to continue that abominable injustice, 
of which no explanation had ever been 
given. Were the Irish people better 
able to pay £7,000,000 a-year in Impe- 
rial taxes now than they were to pay 
£4,000,000 in 1851? Well, if it was 
proposed that the Irish people should 
continue to pay these taxes, the least 
they might have was a voice in the dis- 
position of the money. If they were 
to continue to pay their share of the 
£6,000,000 a-year of extra taxation, 
which they would have to do under this 
system of Terminable Annuities, and as 
they would have to under the Actof 1875, 
surely they ought to have a right to say 
what they thought should be done with 
their share of the surplus of £6,000,000 
that would accrue in 1885, and which 
was, according to the proportion of their 
taxation, £750,000 a-year. They had 
petitioned the House, and they claimed 
that the money should be capitalized, 
and be devoted to the development of 
the resources of the country—to drain- 
age, to making railways and harbours, 
and to the reclamation of land, which 
would enable them to cherish some hope 
of alleviating the great strain of unjust 
and excessive taxation which was now 
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imposed upon them. In India railways 
were being made to avert famine, and 
increase prosperity. Why could not the 
same be done for Ireland? A more just 
claim than he had just put forward had 
never been presented to the House of 
Commons; and, in so presenting it, he 
would ask such hon. Members as were 
present to consider why it was that the 
policy of successive Governments in Ire- 
land had failed, why it was that, at the 
present moment, there was in the breasts 
of the Irish people deeper feelings of 
hatred against the English than ever ex- 
isted since the days of Cromwell. Could 
they wonder that there should be such 
hatred of England, when there was so 
much cause for it? They persisted in 
linking the fortunes of the Irish people 
financially with their own, caring no- 
thing for their poverty. They took the 
results of the hard work of the Irish 
people to pay off immense sums of Na- 
tional Debt, and persistently and obsti- 
nately refused to develop the resources 
of the country, so that they could the 
more easily bear their burdens. The 
whole financial arrangements of this 
country as regarded Ireland was wrong, 
iniquitous, and unsuccessful. He be- 
lieved that the poverty of the Irish 
people was principally due to the bur- 
dens laid upon them by an excessive 
financial drain, and this was the prin- 
cipal source of the hatred and dis- 
affection that prevailed. What-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, no matter to 
what Party he might belong, when he 
made out his annual Budget, ever con- 
descended to cast his eye across the 
Channel and consider the effect it would 
have in Ireland? None; he only thought 
of what English financiers desired, and 
of the views of great capitalists. Never 
a thought was cast on the miseries that 
so-called brilliant proposals would inflict 
upon Ireland; but he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) would warn them that, until they 
endeavoured to separate the financial 
interests of Ireland from the financial 
interests of England, they would never 
have a tranquil Ireland, and never & 
United Kingdom. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. MARUM seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“the National Debt having been reduced durin 
the last three years by £20,500,000, the present 
generation of British taxpayers, who have con- 
tributed to that result, are entitled to some re- 
lief from their burdens; considering also the 
backward state of Ireland, and the miserable 
condition of a large part of its population, it 
would be in the highest degree impolitic and 
unjust to re-create, partly at their cost, termi- 
nable annuities calculated only to relieve pos- 
terity of taxation in the year 1905,”’—(Mr. 
Mitchell Henry,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ANDERSON, who had the fol- 
lowing Amendment on the Paper :— 

“‘That, in the opinion of this House, as the 
present taxpayers have been so patiently bearing 
an excessive burden of taxation, looking for- 
ward to relief through the expiry of the ter- 
minable annuities in 1885, it is inexpedient [to 
deprive them of that well-earned relief by con- 
tinuing the taxation beyond the term of its 
natural cessation, instead of using it for re- 
ducing the Duties on tea, coffee, and fruit, or in 
some other way for the immediate benefit of the 
taxpayer,” 
said, that, afterthe extremely able speech 
to which they had listened from the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), there was not a great deal for 
him to say. The hon. Member had 
taken part of his (Mr. Anderson’s) 
Amendment as well as his own; and he 
had defended that part of it with very 
great ability, as well as the portion re- 
lating to Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Mxche- 
quer had made two statements in the 
course of his speech that he would take 
exception to. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that, if the House refused to 
sanction the Bill, it would be a proof 
that England, or the Parliament of Eng- 
land, was indifferent to the principle of 
paying off our Debt. Well, he (Mr. 
Anderson) denied that entirely. It would 
prove nothing of the kind. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I did not say 
it would be a proof. I said it would be 
said so. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that, if it 
were so said, it would be said most un- 
truly, and there could be no ground for 
such an assertion. It would not mean 
that Parliament would be indifferent now 
to pay off the Debt, any more than it had 
been during the last 30 or 40 years; 
but that they considered that they could 
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€|turn their money to better account in 


some other way. That was the policy 
they had been pursuing for many years 
past. They had been paying their Debt 
very fairly ; but they had not been pay- 
ing it when they had an opportunity of 
putting the money to better account by 
relieving the taxation. The other state- 
ment to which he took exception was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s reference to America, 
as if the action of that country in this 
respect was something which they ought 
to copy.. A great deal of nonsense had 
been talked about America on this point. 
The Americans paid their Debt simply 
because they were driven to it, because 
of the exertions of the Protectionist 
Party there, and because of the exist- 
ence of hostile tariffs from which they 
derived large sums of money. They 
taxed all imports to such an extent that 
they did not know what to do with the 
money that they got, and so they paid 
their Debt with it; and, at the present 
time, there was much dread among the 
Protectionists as to what was to follow 
when the Debt was paid. The Protec- 
tionist Party would have no excuse to 
raise a Protective Tariff any longer, and 
they would have to go in for Free Trade, 
of which they had a very great dread. 
Then the United States had no great 
Army or Navy to spend large sums 
upon, and that also made a great differ- 
ence. In this country, on the other 
hand, we had a large Army and Navy; 
and if we spent our money upon them, 
we could not so easily spend it in re- 
ducing the Debt. The Americans, in fact, 
were doing no more than we were doing. 
Parliament now was only acting on the 
same lines and the same policy as they 
had acted on for many years past, and 
that. was that they paid their Debt as 
they went along, They were not adding 
to their Debt. Moreover, in 20 years 
they had reduced it by £100,000,000, 
which was a very fair amount of reduc- 
tion. If their forefathers had acted on 
the same principle, they would not have 
had that enormous Debt to pay ; but they 
went in for a high foreign policy, which 
cost a great deal of money, and they left 
us to pay the bill. The policy now was, 
however, that the generation that spent. 
the money ought to make a point of pay- 
ing it. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he did not know what a generation was. 
A generation was generally held to be. 
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30 years, and the Americans expected to 
be able to pay all their Debt off in 30 
years. Our forefathers did not do that; 
but left a Debt which we had been pay- 
ing off at a rate greater than he saw 
any particular occasion for. We had 
been paying £3,000,000 a-year since 
1873 more than we had been paying 
previously. Why did we do.that? In 
view of the relief that was to come to 
usin 1885. But of that relief the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now pro- 
posed torobus. Why, he asked, should 
the people, who had been paying extra 
taxation so long, in order to get relief 
in 1885, forego it entirely for the benefit 
of a further away generation? Why 
should we go on paying £6,000,000 a- 
year after 1485, which we did not need 
to pay at all? The hon. Member for 
_ Galway had pointed out the exact duties 
of which he (Mr. Anderson) would like 
to be relieved. He saw no good reason 
for the proposal of the Government, if 
they could turn their money to better 
account, as he submitted they could, in 
another way, by relieving the people of 
£4,000,000 a-year duty on tea, £700,000 
on dried fruit, and £250,000 on coffee. 
A large amount of relief could be secured 
on these three items; while there were 
smaller matters, such as the duty on 
silver plate, the duty on marine insur- 
ances, and a great many other things, 
which were improperly levied and ought 
to be swept away or reduced, and which 
the opportunity of 1885 ought to be 
taken to reduce. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them that the Ex- 
cise Duties were rising again. In his 
Budget Speech, he told them that the in- 
creased sobriety of the people was hav- 
ing a very sensible effect upon the Ex- 
cise Duties ; and if the sobriety in- 
creased, no doubt the effect would be 
still greater in future years. In that 
respect, the country was in a sort of 
transition’ state. They had also been, 
and were spending a great deal of money 
on education. That was gradually 
making the people more sober; and it 
was having an immediate effect upon the 
Revenue. It told upon the Revenue 
adversely!first; but, in future years, it 
would tell in another way—tpon the 
pauperism and crime of the country— 
and future generations would get back 
in reduced cost of these what the pre- 
sent generation had spent upon educa- 
tion. But, meantime, when 1885 came, 
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find his -Excise Duties not yield so 
much as he expected; and then he 
would, no doubt, be glad to have 
had some of these dropped Terminable 
Annuities to help him with his Budget. 
This country kad been paying its Debt 
fast enough of late years, and he did 
not wish to give up paying it off to a rea- 
sonable extent. But, when they derived 
these great sums from the necessities of 
the people, there ought to be some modi- 
fication of taxation, if not abolition of 
the taxation, before they began to be so 
very anxious about paying the Debt. 
The fact was that they were enriching 
the rich and doing nothing for the poor. 
The main object of this scheme was to 
tie up the industry of this country more 
completely to the payment of the Na- 
tional Debt; whereas, in his opinion, 
the Debt should be paid by the property 
of the country. The Debt finance ought 
to be something entirely apart from the 
general finance; and there ought, he 
contended, to be special property taxes 
alone devoted to the payment of the in- 
terest and the reduction of the National 
Debt. He objected to the scheme as 
one which nobody who did not go into 
it closely could understand. The indus- 


.trial population could not possibly under- 


stand it in the least; and they would 
feel, when they found out that these 
£6,000,000 a-year of Terminable An- 
nuities were to be thrown upon their 
shoulders again for an indefinite period, 
without any hope of any relief—they 
would feel that they had been deceived 
in the matter by a policy of finance 
which they did not, and could not, pos- 
sibly understand. He should heartily 
support his hon. Friend’s Amendment, 
which almost made his own unnecessary. 

Mz. J. G. HUBBARD said, he hoped 
it would not be thought that in placing 
on the Paper the Notice of Motion which 
stood in his name, and in asking the 
House to express its opinion upon it, he 
had been prompted by any feeling of 
hostility to Her Majesty’s Government, or 
to the Finance Minister ; but, after care- 
ful consideration, he had come to the con- 
clusion that, considering the magnitude 
and perplexity of this subject, it would 
be impossible adequately to discuss it at 
present, and that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment would do well to postpone the con- 
sideration of the Bill until next Session. 
He maintained that there was not 4 
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single point that could be obtained by 
passing the Bill now that would not be 
equally attained by passing the measure 
at the beginning of next Session. In 
regard to the main proposition, no one 
could be more thoroughly convinced 
than he was, that it was the duty of the 
country to make a determined effort to 
reduce its Debt; but, before we deter- 
mined to fix and perpetuate a particular 
scheme for accomplishing that purpose, 
we ought to be sure that that scheme 
would be the best and the most prac- 
ticable which could be devised. In these 
respects, he ventured to impugn the 
scheme now presented to the House. 
To his mind, it was by no means the 
best that could be devised ; and he held, 
besides, that it was impracticable. The 
question was, what was the’ sum which 
this country ought to devote annually to 
the reduction of the Debt? Having 
determined that, we ought next to settle 
whether it should be an increasing, a 
permanent, or a deoreasing sum. Then 
we ought to consider how perpetuity 
could be given to the scheme. On a 
retrospect of the last seven years he 
found that the average net reduction of 
the Debt was £4,700,000, and that the 
highest amount of reduction in any one 
year was £6,900,000. The conclusion 
he had arrived at, from calculations he 
had made upon the subject, was that 
£7,000,000, being 1 per cent on the 
present entire amount of the National 
Debt, was an adequate and a sufficient 
amount to appropriate annually for the 
reduction of the Debt. That amount 
ought, in his judgment, to be permanent 
—that was to say, a system should be 
devised which would make the applica- 
tion of £7,000,000 yearly a certainty in 
our financial arrangements, and neither 
to be diminished nor increased. This 
was, in a few words, the view he took of 
the duty of this country with regard to 
the National Debt. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer started from the same 
platform as he did, inasmuch as the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to ap- 
propriate about £7,000,000 by investing 
in the form of Permanent Annuities 
such an amount of Stock for the first 
year or two as would eventuate in the 
production of that sum annually to be 
applied to the reduction of Debt. But, 
not satisfied with doing that, the right 
hon. Gentleman wanted to supplement the 
amount by further reductions of Stock 
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into Terminable Annuities. Thus the 
sum would be brought up in 20 years 
to £14,000,000, and in 380 years to 
£17,000,000, and so on, to be taken 
from the taxpayers of this country. This 
process would go on at an accelerated 
pace until the patience of the taxpayers 
was exhausted and the scheme came to 
a violent collapse. He held that that 
scheme was impracticable, unworkable, 
and essentially wrong in principle, and 
that it would bear most harshly and un- 
justly on the taxpayer. Let it be re- 
membered that the Debt could only be 
reduced by taxation. £7,000,000 sterling 
per annum meant an Income Tax of 33d., 
and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scheme of expansion were carried out, 
in 30 years they would be making a re- 
duction equivalent to more than the 
whole of the present Income Tax. No 
system could ever work safely and suc- 
cessfully which was not homogeneous. 
Now, the scheme of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was complex. It was 
made up of two principles absolutely 
distinct and diverse—the system of Ter- 
minable Annuities on the one side, and 
of fixed Debt on the other. One or other 
of. these systems was superfluous. In 
his (Mr. Hubbard’s) opinion, Terminable 
Annuities were the preferable course, as 
being by far the most clear and effective 
scheme. He sincerely protested against 
the modern system of unhealthy sensa- 
tional schemes of finance, which had been 
introduced, no doubt, by the eloquence 
of the Prime Minister; and every Finan- 
cial Minister who followed him seemed 
to think it was necessary to have a pic- 
turesque and sensational Budget. But 
Downing Street was not Drury Lane. 
Downing Street had nothing to do with 
eloquence and picturesqueness, and what 
they wanted in finance was quietness 
and caution. It was all nonsense to talk 
of redeeming the Debt by a Sinking 
Fund. Nothing would redeem the Debt 
but taxation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he did not want this 
generation to pay more than the last. 
The figures were correct ; but what did 
they mean? The right hon. Gentleman 
asked them to pay the same amount, 
although in the interval £100,000,000 
of Stock had been cancelled. Was no 
allowance to be made for this? The 
right hon. Gentleman was like the 
Russian General who continued to draw 
rations for the dead men. He brought 
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up phantoms of creditors, and made the 
country believe that it was as deeply 
indebted as it was 20 yearsago. That 
was really tasking their credulity too 
much. It was, in fact, an attempt to 
deceive the nation. It was a mistake 
‘to connect the redemption of Debt with 
the reduction of the charge for it. If 
they forced up the price of the Funds they 
would make re-purchases less desirable. 
No good could result from raising the 
price unless a fresh loan were in view. 
If we were not going to borrow, then it 
was evident that the high price of the 
Funds while the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt was in progress, so far from 
being an advantage to the country or 
the Exchequer, would be exactly the 
reverse. There was, moreover, no ad- 
vantage in resorting unnecessarily to 
the Chancery Funds. They would be 
necessary to the scheme for the reduc- 
tion of Debt; and the conversion of Per- 
petual into Terminable Annuities would 
complicate and confuse the Chancery 
Accounts. The Resolution of which the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had given Notice was so much to his 
mind that he had determined to support 
it; but, as the hon. Member had retired 
from the front of the battle, he (Mr. 
Hubbard) had put on the Paper an 
Amendment to the effect that the Bill 
was not entitled to the acceptance of the 
House, and that at this time of the Ses- 
sion it could not be adequately discussed. 
Postponement was the more desirable, 
seeing that the withdrawal of the Bill 
for one year could not in any way em- 
barrass the Government or disturb the 
finances of the country. He ventured 
to ask the House to give a distinct de- 
claration in favour of one or other of 
the two schemes—whether they would 
pay off £7,000,000 a-year, or adopt a 
scheme by which they would increase 
that sum up to £17,000,000 within 30 
years. The latter was really the pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and he ventured to think such 
an important question ought not to be 
hastily affirmed on the 7th of August, 
when there were many previous occa- 
sions on which the subject could have 
been discussed had the Government 
been inclined. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the ques- 
tion was one of great importance, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must feel that the 
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manner in which the present Bill was 
brought forward was attended with 
some inconvenience, and that some con- 
sideration was required for such a pro- 
posal as the present, especially when 
the real question at issue was, whe- 
ther they should keep up taxation at 
£6,000,000 a-year beyond the require- 
ments of the country. The discussion, 
so far, only showed that there was no 
infallibility or constancy on either Front 
Bench. He, however, did not complain 
of right hon. Gentlemen changing their 
minds ; but he thought it afforded some 
justification to independent Members like 
himself exercising their own judgment 
on such a scheme as the one now pro- 
posed. He thought they ought to hold be- 
fore the people this fact—that, in reality, 
it was an extraction from the pockets of 
the taxpayers in exact proportion to the 
amount that it was proposed to reduce 
the National Debt. He did not look 
upon it as a matter of high moral con- 
sideration; we discharged every moral 
duty if we provided the necessary 3 per 
cent for the payment of the interest 
upon it, and its reduction was a question 
of prudence and expediency, and go- 
verned by the question how far the 
taxpayer was able to bear the additional 
taxation. Although the scheme might 
be very ingenious and possibly the best, 
the proposed reduction meant the extrac- 
tion of a sum from the pockets of the 
people in exact proportion to the amount 
of reduction. The case of America 
had been made much of; and, though 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not know what a generation was, it was 
the present generation of Americans 
who were responsible for the great war, 
and they had rightly taken upon them- 
selves the obligation of paying their 
Debt. But we were not responsible for 
the creation of our own Debt, for it was 
incurred more than 70 years ago; and 
he did not reproach any Government for 
not reducing it more quickly, while he 
affirmed that the Prime Minister had 
made good use of his great opportu- 
nities. If it could be proved to the great 
majority of the taxpayers that it was 
better worth their while to pay 3 per cent 
on the amount of the Debt, and make 
from 5 to 74 per cent with the money in 
their business, than it was to pay off 
the capital of the Debt, it was desirable 
that they should be allowed to do so. 
Although he did not agree that Ireland 
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was unequally taxed, he could not help 
feeling that there was much force in the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry); and he 
thought the present impoverished con- 
dition of the people of that country 
furnished a strong argument in favour 
of relieving them from unnecessary taxa- 
tion. The people of this country had 
some faith in the free breakfast table ; 
but he observed, with regret, that the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had not only removed his Notice on that 
subject from the Paper, but had removed 
himself from the House. Had he not 
taken that course, he (Mr. Illingworth) 
would have supported him. The present 
Prime Minister had made his great repu- 
tation by relieving industry and com- 
merce from the burdensome taxation 
which hampered them ; and he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also would 
create for himself a lasting renown if 
he would devote himself to assailing our 
system of Customs and Excise instead of 
spending his onergies in endeavouring 
to reduce hastily the National Debt. 
What he (Mr. Illingworth) desired to 
see was this country made the free port 
of the world; but when that happened, 
if it ever did, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have to fall back on a 
more scientific method of taxation than 
that which now prevailed. He was an 
advocate of direct taxation, and his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, no doubt, say that if 
they accepted the Amendment, they 
would confine indirect taxes to alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco, and the total ab- 
stainers would escape ; but, so far from 
regarding that as an objection, he would 
go further, and save the cost of collect- 
ing the Customs and Excise, which was 
about £3,000,000 a-year. That was a 
most extravagant cost, compared with 
the cost of collecting the same amount 
of local rates and direct taxes. It was 
sometimes urged that the taxation of 
spirits and tobacco was exacted on moral 
grounds. He doubted that statement ; 
but, if it were so, it must be highly 
impolitic to tax ordinary tea 75 per cent 
on its value, when it was well known 
that it was one of the most successful 
competitors of alcoholic drinks. Such 
a tax was manifestly indefensible. For 
his part, he would have been glad if 
the opposition to the Bill could have 
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been manifested sooner, so that the right 
hon. Gentleman could have deferred the 
consideration of the Bill for another 
year, so as to give the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer an opportunity of devising 
some more scientific plan ; and his only 
fear was that, by pressing this matter 
forward instead of promoting the reduc- 
tion of burdensome taxation, he was 
tying his hands behind his back, and 
postponing the abolition of Customs and 
Excise to a very remote period in- 
deed. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he supposed they 
were all agreed that it was a national 
duty, in times of peace and prosperity, 
to reduce the Debt; but the question 
before the House seemed to him to be 
not so much the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, as the rapidity of the pro- 
cess, the particular sacrifices to be made, 
and the manner in which the reduction 
was to be effected. Those, however, 
were grave questions; and to his mind 
the House of Commons, on the 7th of 
August, was not in a position to under- 
take the solution of them. If his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City 
(Mr. Hubbard) had had an opportunity 
of submitting his Amendment to the 
House, he (Mr. Ecroyd) should certainly 
have felt it his duty to support him; 
but as his right hon. Friend could not 
now move it he should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Mitchell Henry). At the same 
time, he yielded to no man in his desire 
to see a steady, determined effort mado 
to reduce the National Debt. Any 
special step, however, might be ex- 
tremely wise at one moment, and ex- 
tremely unwise at another. When the 
country formed the definite resolve to bur- 
den itself with the system of Terminable 
Annuities, our industries were expand- 
ing, and showing an amount of vitality 
and energy which had never been sur- 
passed ; but, at the present moment, all 
our great industries, whether agricul- 
ture or manufactures, were in an ex- 
tremely despondent and stagnant con- 
dition; and the people were not in a 
position to bear any avoidable strain 
and burden. As matters stood, it was 
perfectly possible that, if this subject 
could be fully debated, it might appear 
unwarrantable, at the present moment, 
to impose a heavier burden than neces- 
sary upon the industries of the coun- 
try ; but, on the contrary, it might be 
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better to relieve those industries than 
to make an investment which would re- 
turn interest only at the rate of 3 
per cent. Those industries were the 
great sources of the national wealth, 
and they ought to be fostered as much 
as possible. No benefit derived from 
the reduction of the Debt could be com- 
parable to that which would be derived 
from the restoration of industrial pros- 
perity. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had put 
before them the example of the United 
States with regard to the reduction of 
Debt; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man entirely forgot to tell them that 
the United States accomplished that 
by placing enormous protective duties 
on imports, whilst this country had 
adopted a very different policy. He 
(Mr. Ecroyd) would like to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to imply that the United States had 
taken the wiser course? He thought, 
on the contrary, that we had, upon the 
whole, taken the wiser step, though 
he had no doubt .this country would 
benefit very greatly by imposing a 
moderate amount of taxation upon cer- 
tain imported luxuries and manufac- 
tures, and upon some other articles. He 
did not, however, advise a senseless 
system of enormous protective duties 
upon almost all commodities, such as the 
United States practised. In conclusion, 
he desired.to guard himself from giving 
the least support to any Amendment 
which should have for its purpose the 
denial of the pressing duty of reducing 
the National Debt in prosperous times. 
He was one who would support to the 
utmost what he believed to be a safe 
and fair course to endeavour to reduce 
the National Debt ; but he thought that 
the question as to whether it ought to 
be done by the precise methods, and to 
the full extent proposed in the Bill, 
was a very important one, and de- 
manded such a complete, deliberate, 
and full discussion as could not be 
entered upon at that late period of the 
Session. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he most cor- 
dially supported the proposals of the 
right-hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as embodied in the Bill. 
The enormous increase in the wealth of 
this country during the last 20 and 30 
.years made it incumbent upon us to 
diminish the amount of our National 
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Debt. It was sometimes said that the 
taxation of the country was still so very 
heavy upon the labouring classes that 
we could not afford to pay off Debt as 
we had been doing. If the matter were 
carefully examined, however, it would 
be found that the proportion of taxation 
was nothing like so great on us as it was 
on our forefathers. The taxation of the 
necessaries of life was made another 
ground of opposition to the Bill. With 
regard to tea and coffee, he would admit 
that they were necessaries, and he should 
like to see the duties on them lowered 
as soon as his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found him- 
self in a position to lower them. But 
the case was different with regard to 
beer, spirits, and tobacco, which he 
must decline to consider as necessaries 
of life, though by the consumption of 
the latter article by some hon. Members 
he was half inclined to think he was 
mistaken. It might also be necessary 
to those who had but few of the luxuries 
of life, and for that reason he would 
vote for the reduction of the duty in 
times of prosperity; while, with regard 
to tea and coffee, he thought the duty 
should be reduced whenever it was pos- 
sible. He would not deny tobacco to 
persons of any class of the community ; 
but beer and spirits he regarded as 
superfluities, which he did not regret to 
see taxed, and as being, in fact, the 
greatest curse of the country. It was 
said that we had nothing to do with the 
exertions made by our forefathers in 
bearing taxation; but, at all events, we 
had to meet the interest on our Debt, 
and the simple question was, whether 
we ought not to take every opportunity 
of reducing the capital on which we 
paid interest? He looked forward to 
the time when our Debt would only 
bear 24 per cent interest; indeed, he 
believed we were within a measurable 
distance of borrowing at 24 per cent, if 
a great scheme such as this were carried 
out; but he thought it would be better 
to confine it to a 20 years’ operation, 
instead of letting these Annuities go on 
for ever, or until stopped by Parlia- 
ment, and he would commend that idea 
to the consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He would admit that great 
difficulty surrounded Terminable Annui- 
ties; indeed, he regarded the wholesystem 
as a kind of Parliamentary hocus pocus. 
Here was a certain sum of money which 
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they had to pay, and they were afraid 
to trust themselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘ If we get this Bill 
passed, you cannot alter it; whereas, if 
we leave the matter to the chance vote 
of the House of Commons, we cannot 
trust the House. We shall have the 
hon. Member for Galway and other hon. 
Members trying to get taxation taken 
off.” It seemed to him rather strange 
that Parliament was so much afraid of 
itself that it could not trust itself to do 
this thing. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he had no confidence in 
Members of the House, he was ready 
to take the right hon. Gentleman at his 
word and vote for the Bill. But he 
thought that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bought the Stock every year 
instead of getting the National Debt 
Commissioners to buy it, the result 
would be exactly the same. Whoever 
bought the Stock it mattered not. If 
they bought Stock they reduced the 
Debt. If they did not buy Stock they 
did not reduce the Debt. But as this 
was a question of machinery and detail, 
he would vote for the Bill. While he 
regretted the continuance of some of 
the taxes, he thought, on the whole, it 
was highly expedient, for the credit of 
the nation, that we should go on paying 
off the Debt; and, although there were 
a number of taxes which required re- 
forming, yet it would be a very re- 
trograde step to relax our efforts, and 
pay off less of the National Debt than 
we had been in the habit of doing. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer issued, on the 21st of last 
month, a Memorandum or Minute, which 
he intended as an argument in favour 
of passing this Bill. He (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had carefully examined the 
document, and could not accept its con- 
clusion—that they ought to pass the 
Bill. He took no exception to the mere 
statements in the Memorandum; but, 
if he accepted every one of them with- 
out reserve, it did not follow that the 
Bill was a good Bill; or, even if it were 
a good Bill, that that was the proper 
time, on the 7th of August, 1883, to ask 
Parliament to adopt it. The Bill in- 
tended to deal with a fund which would 
commence to accrue two years hence, of 
the capital value of £150,000,000 or 
£160,000,000 sterling—accruing thence- 
forth at the rate of upwards of 
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£5,000,000 sterling a-year; and he 
should say, if there were no other objec- 
tion in his power to urge, save the lateness 
of the period of the Session they had 
arrived at, before any discussion of the 
subject in either House of Parliament, 
it appeared to him (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
to be an objection strong enough in 
its nature to induce the Government to 
withdraw the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had stated, a 
few nights since, that, if he had found 
there were many objections in various 
quarters of the House, he would with- 
draw the Bill; but he now made light 
of the objections, or the number of the 
objections then on the Paper, and 
pressed on the Bill. There was no pos- 
sible urgency in the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prepared his recommendatory 
Memorandum at his leasure, and deli- 
berately—it, therefore, required delibe- 
rate reply. The object of the document— 
indeed, its only object—was to make out 
a case to show that, whoever else was 
free to oppose the Bill, the right hon. 
Baronet who led the Opposition (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) was not, but was 
irretrievably committed by his Act of 
1875 to this Bill, which the Memoran- 
dum contended was an inevitable sequel 
to that Act. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
did not take that view of the case so far 
as the right hon. Baronet was concerned ; 
but, if it were even so, and that he was 
committed to the principle of the Bill, 
that was no argument in its favour from 
the Treasury Bench. When the Bill of 
1875 was passed, nothing was clearer 
than that the House did not accept it as 
the basis of perpetual legislation. It 
would be very instructive for the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government to 
reag the debate of 1875—the moral of 
it was, to his (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna’s) 
mind, that, when out of Office, they did 
not scruple to”assail the policy of which 
now they were anxious to avail them- 
selves. The Preamble of the present 
Bill treated the word ‘‘ permanent”? as if 
it were of the same import in the Act of 
1875 as the word “perpetual.” No 
such force was ascribed to the word by 
the right hon. Baronet when he intro- 
duced his Bill in 1875. What did the 
word permanent mean? It signified a 
quality of endurance, through some 
course of events, or over some space of 
time, sufficient to negative the idea that 
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the arrangement so qualified was merely 
pro hdc vice, or temporary. In that sense 
the arrangement under the Act of 1875 
had been permanent, and was permanent 
then; but that fact afforded no earthly 
reason why the Government which hap- 
pened to be in Office two years before 
the further permanence could be reason- 
ably questioned should desire to convert 
the permanence into a perpetuity disa- 
vowed by the framers of the Act of 
1875, and bitterly opposed by the present 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at that time. The attempt 
to deal, then, with this question in the 
sense of the Bill of 1883, with an In- 
come Tax saddled on the people of the 
United Kingdom—for he (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) was not speaking for Ireland 
alone—was, in his view of the case, a 
positive breach of faith. It was, of 
course, a greater breach of faith with 
Ireland than with Great Britain, for 
reasons he would adduce; but still he 
put the case as one of breach of faith 
with the whole people of the United 
Kingdom. These were the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words on the 18th April, 
1853— 


‘* We wish, in the first place, to put an end 
to the uncertainty respecting the Income Tax. 
We think it unfortunate that political cireum- 
stances have for the last two or three years led 
to a state of doubt in regard to the continuance 
of the tax, and have even begotten by degreés 
a feeling on the part of the public that the 
country is about to be entrapped unawares into 
its perpetuation. .... There is a certain class 
of transactions with regard to which the un- 
certainty about the Income Tax operates most 
unfavourably, such as the Terminable Annui- 
ties for example. It is very desirable that 
certainty should be restored on account of these 
transactions, and also on grounds more enlarged 
and general. I think it also most desirable that 
effectual measures should be taken to mark this 
tax as a temporary tax. By this I do not mean 
merely or chiefly that I would commit the Go- 
vernment to an abstract opinion to be acted on 
in future years. My own opinion is decidedly 
against the perpetuity of the tax as a per- 
manent ordinary portion of our finances,’’— 
(3 Hansard, [125] 1384-5.) 


There could be nothing clearer from this 
than that the right hon. Gentleman was 
pledged to the abolition, unless cireum- 
stances rendered it impossible to get rid 
of the Income Tax. But these were 
’ very faint indications indeed in com- 
parison to what was to be found further 
on in the report of the same speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked the 
question— 
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“* How are we to attain a rational prospect of 
being able to part with the Income Tax in 
1860?” 


And then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say— 

“The country, after so many announcements 
that have been made to it from time to time 
that the Income Tax was to be parted with, has 
become, doubtless, incredulous on the subject, 
and may, perhaps, conceive that we are aiming 
at a fictitious and undeserved popularity when 
we seek to show that, together with our re- 
missions of indirect taxation, we can enable the 
House to surrender the Income Tax; but the 
statements shall be put plainly before the Com- 
mittee—the Committee and the country can 
form their own judgment on them.” 


The right hon. Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to show how he would be able 
to redeem his engagement to get rid of 
the Income Tax in 1860; he recapitu- 
lated the sources from which he calcu- 
lated an increased Revenue—namely, 
legacy duty, spirits, and licences, 
making a total of £2,549,000. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words— 


‘“‘Making a total of £2,549,000 towards the 
fund which we must provide in order to put 
Parliament in a position, if it should so think 
fit, to part with the Income Tax.’’—(Jdid., 
1419-20.) 


But all that money would not go half 
way to get rid of the Income Tax, which 
was set down in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech as about £6,000,000. 
Therefore, the question that bore on the 
discussion of the Bill now before the 
House was—what was the other great 
source from which he was to make up 
£6,000,000? [The hon. Member then 
proceeded to read copious extracts from 
the same speech, showing that it was to 
come chiefly out of the resources. which 
he expected in 1860 from the expiration 
of Terminable Annuities in that year. | 
Resuming, he said he had not made 
these citations from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1853 to up- 
braid him with his failure to carry his 
promises into effect in 1860. He made 
the best explanation he could in 1860 
as to how he failed to realize the hopes 
held out in 1853. This answer and ex- 
cuse might be summed up in the phrase 
force majeure ; but having such an excuse 
in 1860 did not hold good in 1883, and 
would not hold good in 1885. His obli- 
gations to carry out his avowed policy 
in respect to the Income Tax were not 


discharged by his inability to realize 
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them in 1860. They were simply post- 
poned till circumstances would enable 
the policy to be fulfilled, and there was 
every prospect that in 1885 Parliament 
would be free to abolish the Income 
Tax, and yet to continue to apply to- 
wards the reduction of the National 
Debt from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 
a-year. It was the most astounding of 
all assumptions that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could get rid of his engagements 
of 1853, because the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), happening to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1875, 
brought in and carried a Bill bitterly 
opposed by the present Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
took no account one way or other of the 
present Prime Minister’s engagements 
to the country; and yet not a vestige of 
other reason or suggestion was there for 
the introduction of the Bill, which ig- 
nored in toto the object to which 30 years 
ago, when the country was considerably 
heavier in Debt, he had consecrated the 
Annuities which were to expire in 1860. 
Why should not the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Prime Minister, even 
after such a lapse of time, when he 
would have the power to do so, fulfil in 
1885, if he would be then in power, his 
engagements of 1853? Had Ireland no 
claim for remission of taxation? He 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) could scarcely 
summon patience sufficiently to go into 
her cruel case. So far as Ireland was 
concerned, the financial policy of the 
Government for the last 30 years had 
been one long series of injustice and 
exactions, occasionally assuaged by doles 
from the Funds of the Disestablished 
Church or the reduction of rents, many 
of which, it was confidently maintained, 
could and would have been cheerfully 
paid by solvent tenants, if the legisla- 
tion of 1853 had not exhausted the 
community of its means, and forced 
some of the most active and intelligent 
of the tenant class to exhaust the fer- 
tility of the soil—as they had heard the 
other day had happened in Egypt—or to 
descend to the rank of labourers, or to 
emigrate. There had never been a pro- 


pcesal made to Parliament more in ob- 
livion of engagements than in the case 
of introducing this Bill. No matter what 
doubt there might be as to the date at 
which the Prime Minister would be 
bound to effect the abolition, there could 
be no doubt as to what was the occasion 
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whenever it arose, in 1860 or later, on 
the occurrence of which he would be 
bound to submit the abolition of the 
Income Tax to the consideration of Par- 
liament. The occasion did not, in fact, 
arise in 1860, nor had circumstances 
concurred from that year to the present 
in such force as they did then in pros- 
pect of 1885. But, at the end of the 
Session of 1883, they forced on a Bill to 
deprive themselves in advance of the 
power to keep faith with the country, 
and sought to render perpetual a mea- 
sure passed in 1875, on which they 
poured out the vials of their wrath when 
it was before Parliament. He put it to 
both right hon. Gentlemen, who op- 
posed this legislation in 1875, to with- 
draw the present Bill until they had 
time to reconcile the House and the 
country to that remarkable change of 
front of which they had made no sign 
until a fortnight ago, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer issued his famous Minute. 
On the grounds he had stated, and on 
the special ground that the Bill before 
the House was one which would, if it 
became law, throw difficulties in the 
way of obtaining redress for the injus- 
tice inflicted on Ireland by the legisla- 
tion of 1853, he would give the Bill his 
most uncompromising opposition. 

Srr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he sup- 
ported the Bill. There were only two 
ways of getting rid of the National Debt. 
One was by repudiating it, which the 
honesty of hon. Members would not 
allow them to adopt; and the other was 
by paying it off. With respect to the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman who 
had spoken last (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), 
as to the alleged hardship of calling 
upon Ireland to contribute to the Income 
Tax, he had only to observe that she had 
not been called upon to do so until Eng- 
land and Scotland had for many years 
been subjected to it; besides which, Ire- 
land was still exempt from several im- 
posts which the other portions of the 
United Kingdom had to pay. No doubt, 
there were parts of Ireland which were 
in a state of great misery; but, taking 
the country as a whole, there had been 
a great improvement in its material 
prosperity, as shown by the Income Tax 
Returns. In proof of that assertion, he 
would advert to the circumstance that the 
assessment to the Income Tax in Ireland, 
which was only £26,000,000 in 1870, 
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had now increased to no less a sum than 
£36,000,000. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA pointed out 
that there was a technical error in the 
‘system of the Returns. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, it had 
been argued that this was a Bill in the 
interest of bankers. In fact, however, 
it was contrary to the interest of bankers, 
as one effect of it must be that the rate 
of interest on the National Debt would 
be diminished. It was their interest 
that the price of Consols should be as 
low as possible; and the probable effect 
of this Bill would be to increase the price 
of Consols. He was glad that, even at 
that late period of the Session, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had determined to 
‘persevere with the Bill; and he must 
saythat he was surprised at the opposi- 
tion it had met with. The hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) asked 
the House to declare that the ‘‘ present 
generation of British taxpayers are en- 
titled to some relief from their burdens ;”” 
but they were the Representatives of the 
taxpayers, and, of course, could do what 
seemed to them wisest. His belief was 
that they, the taxpayers, would most 
effectively relieve themselves of their 
burdens by paying them off. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
talked of the excessive burden of taxa- 
tion; but that, again, if it were true, 
‘would be a strong reason against addi- 
tional expenditure, but not, surely, 
against the repayment of Debt. He (Sir 
John Lubbock) should have expected 
that this Bill would have received the 
hearty support of the Front Opposition 
Bench, and that they would have felt 
it desirable to settle in advance what 
should be our policy with reference to 
the Annuities expiring in 1885. To leave 
the question open would surely be very 
undesirable. The policy of this Bill was 
the same in substance as that of the Act 
—_ by the right hon. Baronet the 

ember for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) in 1875; and he (Sir John 
Lubbock) was therefore surprised to 
find the right hon. Gentleman was not 
able to support it. The Act of the right 
hon. Gentleman provided that— 
© “For the payment of the annual charge on 
account of the National Debt, there shall be 
issued for every subsequent year—that was, 
subsequent to 1877—the sum of £28,000,000;” 
and it went on to provide that such por- 
tion of this annual charge as was not 
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required for interest should be devoted 
to the redemption of principal. That 
Act was passed by the Government of 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) was 
a Member; and he (Sir John Lubbock) 
had, therefore, read the noble Lord’s 
Amendment to the present Bill with sur- 
prise, for it was, in reality, a Resolution 
in favour of the repeal of the Act of 
1875. This Bill, indeed, dealt specially 
with Terminable Annuities; but on that 
subject the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) expressly said— 
‘* The difficulty in regard to Terminable An- 
nuities arose when the Annuities ceased. A 
large sum was then thrown on our hands, and 
there was a natural temptation to apply it to 
some other purpose than the extinction of the 
Debt. He trusted Parliament would maintain 
the payment of the really moderate amount of 
£28,000,000 a-year for the discharge of Debt.’ 
—(3 Hansard, [224] 1532.) 
The right hon. Baronet continued— 
‘¢In the present year we were reducing the 
Debt by some £3,700,000. Why? Not in 
order that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1885 might have a good surplus, but for the 
national benefit, because we thought it a good 
thing for the country that at a time of peace 
and prosperity it should make a steady effort to 
reduce Debt.’’—(Idid., 1534.) 
Perhaps it would be said that the cir- 
cumstances were now different ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman very properly and 
prudently explained in the same speech 
under what conditions he thought his 
proposals would require reconsideration. 
“There were,’”’ he said, ‘“ undoubtedly 
two limitations to the Government pro- 
posal. One was, if a time should arrive 
when it would be impossible, with ad- 
vantage, to get Stock; the other was, if 
a time came when our circumstances were 
greatly altered, and we were called on to 
make far greater exertions than at pre- 
sent.”’ Neither of these two events, how- 
ever, had happened, and the right hon. 
Gentleman was bound, in all consist- 
ency, to support the present proposals ; 
and if they went to a Division, he (Sir 
John Lubbock) should expect to find the 
right hon. Gentleman in the same Lobby 
with the Government. ‘Those who were 
unfavourable to the reduction of Debt 
often asked, why should we pay off Debt 
which costs us so little ininterest ? But 
though the nominal rate was only 3 per 
cent, if we calculated the whole expense 
to the State, the cost of raising the funds, 
and other incidental consequences, the 
real rate could not be put at less than 
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84 per cent. Now, that was scarcely 
more than the usual rate of interest on 
mercantile bills; it was not much less 
than the rate at which the large railways 
and municipalities could borrow; it was 
more than the average rate paid to 
depositors in banks; and it was much 
above the rate paid by land. He would 
not occupy the time of the House by 
enlarging on the very strong argument 
derived from the consumption of coal, 
which had been urged with so much 
forces by Mill, Jevons, the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, and other great economical 
authorities. No doubt, our coal would 
last a long time, though the difficulty of 
winning it would gradually increase ; 
but that did not affect the fact that we 
were annually consuming a large amount 
of national capital, and that, as Professor 
Tyndall put it, ‘‘the very life-blood of 
the country was flowing away.” We 
treated all this as income; we should 
call any landowner improvident who cut 
down his timber and spent the proceeds 
annually. Yet that was just what we 
were doing, for what were our coal 
supplies but ancient forests preserved 
for our use by the munificence of Nature ? 
As a nation we owed much of our pros- 
perity to our commerce, and our rela- 
tions with other countries were very 
extended. That fact made our position 
one of great delicacy. It increased the 
chance of war and the danger of war, 
and in any great struggle we should 
suffer from indirect results, which would 
probably be far more weakening than 
the actual expenditure or loss of life. 
Commercial competition, too, was very 
severe, and a slight turn of the scales 
might divert a very large proportion of 
our trade. History, in fact, taught us 
lessons we should be foolish to neglect. 
While the country had increased im- 
mensely in wealth and population, the 
amount devoted to the service of the 
Debt in 1860 was £28,600,000, and the 
present amount was £28,300,000. In 
the meantime our wealth had made 
great strides. If we compare 1870 with 
last year, our shipping had increased 
from 5,700,000 tons to 7,000,000 tons; 
our exports and imports had risen from 
£547,000,000 to £720,000,000; the 
annual value of gross estimated rental 
assessed to the poor rate from 


£126,000,000 to £165,000,000, and our 
assessment to the Income Tax had risen 
from £445,000,000 to £585,000,000, 
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showing the enormous increase of 
£140,000,000. Although the amount 
devoted to the service of the Debt 
was very much the same as it was, the 
pressure on our people was much less. 
The agricultural interest was suffering. 
But that was an additional reason for 
this Bill. If, notwithstanding eight un- 
propitious seasons, we had on the whole 
made considerable accumulations, we 
might reasonably hope to do still better 
hereafter. Paying off Debt would en- 
able us to reduce the interest on the 
remainder, and thus effect a still further 
saving. If this Bill were allowed to 
operate we might in a few years reduce 
the interest on the Debt by something 
very near 4 per cent. No doubt, the 
greater amount of the taxes was raised 
from income; but the death duties—the 
legacy and succession duties—amount- 
ing to over £7,000,000, might be said to- 
be deductions from capital, and ought 
surely not to be used asincome. When 
local authorities borrowed we insisted on 
the Debt being repaid within 50 years, 
and what was good for them must be 
wise for the country also. For his own 
part, he should have been glad if larger 
sums had been applied to the reduction 
of Debt, for while he agreed with those 
who said there was no moral duty upon 
them to do so, yet that course was one 
which gave the country great moral 
strength, and added weight to its voice 
in the Councils of Europe and the world 
at large. But the Bill simply proposed 
to maintain the limit of £28,000,000, 
which was surely a very moderate pro- 
vision for a purpose which, he believed, 
had the general assent of the country. 
His complaint of the Bill was that it did 
not go far enough. He should like to 
see £10,000,000 devoted to the reduction 
of Debt. Adam Smith, when our Na- 
tional Income was only £10,000,000, 
proposed to raise it to £15,000,000, and 
devote £6,000,000 yearly in reduction 
of Debt. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
was of opinion, many years ago, that 
£5,000,000 was little to allot to the re- 
payment of Debt, and Viscount Sher- 
brooke thought we should impose a 1s. 
Income Tax, and devote the proceeds to 
the reduction of Debt. He trusted, 
therefore, the Bill would have the sup- 
port of the House, and that the result 
of the Division might be to encourage 
the Government to persevere with it, so 
that they might feel thatif they had not 
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got all they could have wished, they would 
at least be making a substantial provi- 
sion for the reduction of Debt,.and we 
should transmit to our children a burden 
less heavy than that which we had our- 
selves inherited. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he desired 
as much as the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Lubbock) to see the Debt re- 
duced ; but he desired to see it reduced 
in a manner which, while it was con- 
sistent with the credit, should be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the country. 
He must confess he could see no reason 
for the introduction of the measure; 
because provision was made by a law, 
which was in force until it was repealed, 
and which was as effectual as any pro- 
vision of the Bill, for the continued and 
persistent reduction of the Debt, by the 
allocation of a sum of money which was 
' not altered or increased. By the mea- 
sure before the House, they were asked 
to enter into the consideration of a mere 
arrangement of figures. Oonsols and 
Three per Cents were saleable in the 
market ; they were convertible securities 
known and recognized ; but Terminable 
Annuities were absolutely unsaleable in 
the market. What did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seek to arrive at? He 
sought, by converting the one into the 
other, to produce an account which 
seemed to imply an annual charge, be- 
hind which he expected the taxpayer 
would not go, so that he was not 
to find out that he was paying from 
£7,000,000 up to £17,000,000 a-year 
in reduction of Debt. But public dis- 
cussion would surely expose any ‘‘ hocus 
pocus”’ of that kind. He (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) understood one method 
only of paying off Debt, and that was 
of applying to that purpose the surplus 
over the annual expenditure. He pre- 
ferred to do that in a straightforward 
and simple manner, and by the method 
which the hon. Baronet opposite would 
pursue in relation to his own private 
affairs. The same rules should be ap- 
plied to public as to private business, 
and no man would encumber himself 
with securities that were inconvertible, 
or seek to deceive himself or his family 
as to his annual expenditure, including 
a considerable sum for the reduction of 
debt. He held that he was amply justi- 
fied in asking the House to postpone 
the consideration of this measure until 
that period when it could be more tho- 
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roughly discussed. In the Bill now be- 
fore the House there was one expression 
on which he laid some stress, and that 
was that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to pro- 
duce in the Terminable Annuity the 
equivalent value of the Perpetual An- 
nuity from which he converted it. But 
what was the equivalent value? The 
value of a thing was what it would 
fetch. But he was convinced that the 
value of a Terminable Annuity of this 
character, paying the same rate of in- 
terest as the Perpetual Annuity, would 
be considerably less than that of the 
Perpetual Annuity which was converted. 
In other words, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer went into the market, and 
asked bankers to take Terminable An- 
nuities, they would require a higher 
rate of interest on the money invested 
than they would ask for on Perpetual 
Annuities. Therefore, if the Court of 
Chancery were to require an equivalent 
value, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must pay a higher price than he had 
todo now. The right hon. Gentleman, 
it must also be borne in mind, was a 


trustee; he was bound to care for the. 


interest of his clients, and he was not 
justified in running any risks. It was 
not at all sufficient to say that there had 
been no risk. In the conditions of our 
trade, he was bound to take precautions 
against future contingencies, by adhering 
to rules, which would exclude the possi- 
bility of doubt in the mind of any man. 
Neither was it sufficient to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pledged 
himself to himself; that the Terminable 
Annuities were to be held by the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, or by the 
Court of Chancery, by direction of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and would 
be dealt with as Parliament decided. 
He saw no additional security in that 
scheme ; and while he agreed with the 
hon. Baronet opposite that it was the 
duty of the Government, when the circum- 
stances of the country admitted of it, to 
pay off the Debt, he saw no advantage in 
the provisions the House was now asked 
to sanction. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was a banker, and had to answer 
on demand for £85,000,000 of money 
deposited in the Savings Banks ; but he 
differed from other bankers, inasmuch as 
he was a banker without any specie re- 
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Terminable Annuities. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said there had been an average 
annual increase in the deposits in the 
hands of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners from the Savings Banks, for the 
last 10 years, of £400,000. Well, look- 
ing at the prosperity of the country 
during the last 10 years, he should say 
that he thought that increase ought to 
be very suggestive to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and point out to him that 
there was not that vast elasticity in the 
Savings Banks business. The prosperity 
which the country had enjoyed for so 
many years could not be expected to 
continue forever. It was not impossible 
that there might be a demand in excess 
of what was paid in; and he must con- 
fess he had always felt a certain degree 
of uneasiness that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was liable to be called on at 
any moment, and without notice, for 
£85,000,000. Our financial system was 
a marvellous one. It was an excessively 
economical one; but it must not be 
assumed that the prosperity of the coun- 
try would continue without a check. No 
doubt, there had been a large expansion 
of trade during the last few years ; but 
now, wherever he went, he heard the 
same story —that the business transacted 
was large, and that the amounts passing 
from hand to hand were considerable, 
but the profits were small, and he was 
told they were decreasing. In the City 
he heard of stagnation, resulting from 
the fact that the profits during the last 
few years were inconsiderable. There 
was another consideration which entered 
into all these financial operations. At 
present there was a large property wholly 
unsaleable ; a large quantity of land was 
unsaleable in Ireland and also in Eng- 
land. It might be that the depression 
was only temporary ; but the immediate 
effect was greatly to reduce the means 
of a very large number of persons, and 
to diminish their powers of giving em- 
ployment, and so to interfere with trade. 
Going further, he heard that the ship- 
building trade was threatened with stag- 
nation, that shipbuilding had been over- 
done, that the tonnage was in excess 
of the requirements of the country. He 
was told, moreover, that house property, 
in common with other things, was de- 
preciating in value, and that the only 
compensating circumstance in connection 
with these unpleasant indications was 
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that at present there was good employ- 
ment for the working classes. But it 
should be remembered that employment 
depended largely on the profits of trade, 
and when those profits fell below a cer- 
tain point the employment would cease. 
Then the men who were the least satis- 
factory workers would be discharged, 
and in course of time the pressure 
would come upon the country which 
was expressed in the Budget by a de- 
crease in the Excise and the Income 
Tax returns, and a reduction of the 
deposits in the Savings Banks. There- 
fore, he thought it would be a matter 
of very grave risk indeed to part with 
securities which were easily converti- 
ble, and to change them for some- 
thing which would remain locked up 
in the box of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, simply for the sake of the 
‘‘hocus-pocus”’ spoken of by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), 
and which merely amounted to a system 
of changing certain figures in account, 
without making a single additional 
charge upon the income and resources 
of the year in order to reduce Debt. It 
would give rise to a certain amount of 
doubt and uncertainty as to whether the 
resources would be forthcoming when 
the demand was made upon them. The 
circulation was placed upon a gold stan- 
dard, and it was capable of deprecia- 
tion from a fall in the value of property. 
The circumstances and conditions of the 
circulation, therefore, rendered it of the 
highest importance that the confidence 
which existed at present in the financial 
system should be maintained. He be- 
lieved that the change from a convertible 
into an inconvertible security was one 
that was full of danger and destructive 
of confidence, and that it would prove 
injurious to commerce. He did not in 
the slightest degree think the evil had 
yet come upon us; but prudence, judg- 
ment, and caution would suggest the 
necessity of taking steps which would 
avert the possibility of doubt and danger. 
As he had already said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was carrying on a vast 
trade without a reserve of any kind, and 
the least the right hon. Gentleman could 
do was to maintain the securities he held 
in the most readily convertible form, 
and in one which would command the 
confidence of the people. He agreed 
that we ought to do everything we could 
in times of prosperity to pay off the 
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Debt and discharge the obligations of 
the country; but he could not believe it 
was necessary to pass a measure which 
added nothing whatever to the security 
for the payment of Debt, but which 
merely supplied a series of financial 
puzzles and arrangements known tho- 
roughly and intimately to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but which were in- 
tended to cover a system which ought to 
be perfectly open and plain. 

Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN said, 
he was unable to accept the doctrine 
which had just been enunciated by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith). The right hon. Gentleman 
began by saying it was a very common 
doctrine that Public Business ought to 
be conducted exactly upon the same 
footing as private business, and then he 
reproved the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for doing what any commercial 
man would do. Debt ought to be paid 
off, as was proposed, upon a fixed plan, 
and he (Mr. R. B. Martin) ventured to 
think that the fixed method proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
the proper way in which we should pay 
off our National Debt. No Government 
was, in his opinion, justified in estab- 
lishing Perpetual Annuities, and burden- 
ing the country for an everlasting term 
of years. We ought, at least, to dis- 
charge our liabilities at the same rate of 
interest as that on which we borrowed 
money. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that if the House passed the Bill, we 
should come within a measureable dis- 
tance of the reduction of the interest 
upon the National Debt. The absorp- 
tion of so much Stock to replace what 
belonged to the suitors in Chancery 
must, in a very short time, send up the 
price of Consols to such a figure as 
would enable the right hon. Gentleman 
to reduce the interest. He would like 
to know the amount which the right hon. 
Gentleman thought he could purchase, 
without absorbing all the floating Stock 
in the market, so as to begin the opera- 
tion of reducing the interest? If he 
could absorb some £30,000,000, he might 
begin. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were to institute a 3 per cent 
Stock, iredeemable for 30 years, and 
then, ipso facto, to become a 2} per cent 
Stock, he would have no difficulty in 
placing it in the market. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out that a 
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} per cent on the Debt would amount to 
£1,750,000. Therefore, 4 per cent would 
amount to £3,500,000, a sum which 
would have a very important effect upon 
the Budget. With reference to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Youghal 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), he hoped this 
scheme for the reduction of the National 
Debt, which, in his opinion, commended 
itself to the goodwill of the country in 
general, would not be mixed up with 
any sentimental consideration for any 
particular portion of the United King- 
dom, however badly it might be thought 
that taxation pressed there. 

Str GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
did not regard the question as a Party 
one, because both sides of the House 
were agreed, up to a certain point, that 
the reduction of the National Debt was, 
in one form or other, a desirable object 
which they all ought to endeavour to 
obtain; and they were further agreed— 
for an Act of Parliament had been passed 
to the effect—that £28,000,000 a-year 
should be set apart for the purpose. 
The question was, what was the best 
application of the £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000 which would fall in in 
1885? He must say, boldly and fairly, 
that the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as far as he was able to judge, 
was the right one. In the first place, 
he proposed to cancel a portion of two 
sums, neither of which was likely to be 
called upon, and to carry still further a 
process which had been adopted for a 
great many years by both Governments 
—namely, the system of Terminable 
Annuities. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) said that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was a banker 
who might be called upon at any time, 
at two or three days’ notice, for the 
whole of these millions in the Chancery 
Fund, he must remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the State was answer- 
able for that money, and that the Court 
of Chancery ought to be very well con- 
tent to have this security. [Mr. W. H. 
Smirn said, that there were also the 
Savings Banks Funds.] He would deal 
with the Chancery Funds first. He be- 
lieved those Funds amounted to some- 
thing like £61,000,000, of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposeed 
to take £40,000,000 and to cancel the 
sum in 20 years. But, as he had said, 
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the State was answerable for the money, 
and the Court of Chancery ought to be 
quite content with the security; and it 
seemed to him to be a very simple pro- 
cess for cancelling the Debt. ith re- 
gard to the Savings Banks Annuities, 
some hon. Members were opposed to 
Terminable Annuities in any shape. But 
hardly a fortnight ago, when they were 
engaged in considering the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Bill, it was sug- 
gested that they should create Termin- 
able Annuities, and he believed it was 
proposed to bring up a clause to give 
the House the advantage of considering 
that question. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had shown that the amount 
of the Savings Banks Funds had been 
increasing from time to time, until it 
amounted to £4,000,000, and by a pro- 
cess of Terminable Annuities since 1874, 
when the National Debt amounted to 
£776,000,000, it-had been reduced to 
£712,000,000. With that example be- 
fore them, he thought they would agree 
that it was a wise policy to endeavour to 
further apply the same system of can- 
celling the Debt. The Prime Minister 
had said that if the House objected to 
the new process of Annuities for 5, 10, 
and 15 years, he did not wish to make 
it a vital point of the Bill, but that it 
was a matter for Committee. What, 
therefore, the House had to determine 
now was, whether the principle was a 
right one, and that they should take the 
same process for reducing the National 
Debt? No person had the temerity to 
propose that the Bill of 1875 should be 
repealed. They were to deal with the 
£28,000,000 as fixed by Statute for the 
interest upon the Debt and for its reduc- 
tion. Looking at the general accord with 
which the proposal had been received, 
and the fact that, as a nation, they 
ought, like other countries, to do every- 
thing they could to reduce their Debt 
on behalf of the public, then they ought 
to agree to the second reading of the 
Bill. If there was any fear of the 
country getting into a worse state of 
commercial prosperity, what could give 
greater stability than showing that the 
Debt had been reduced when they were 
in a better position? If commerce was 
not going on well; if the shipbuilding 
trade was going down, and other trades 
were not prospering, at all events they 
could show that they had wisely agreed 
to adopt the same policy which they had 
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adopted during the last nine years under 
the Administration of his right hon. 
Friend below him (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), with a view still further to reduce 
the Debt. 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): Sir, I think 
the House will expect me to say a 
few words, after the very interesting 
debate we have had on this subject. And, 
first of all, with reference to what has 
fallen from the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Gabriel Goldney), I may at once 
say, in answer to his appeal, and also to 
the appeal made, as I understand, ty 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and other hon. Members who sit on that 
side of the House, to whom my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister has 
given a short reply, that I do not con- 
sider as at all being of the essence of 
our plan the perpetual rolling-up of the 
Annuities after each term of five years, 
and I shall be quite prepared, between 
the present time and the Bill going into 
Committee, to consider after how many 
years that rolling-up might cease. I 
should be sorry, at this moment, to 
say at what date that arrangement 
ought to terminate; but I think it is 
reasonable that that part of the Bill 
should not be perpetual, and therefore I 
will propose an Amendment in the clause, 
which will provide that that system, of 
what is called “ rolling up ” the Annui- 
ties, shall only last for a certain number 
of years, so that Parliament shall be in 
a position to deal, after a certain time, 
not only with the £40,000,000 Chancery 
Funds—the conversion of which into 
Annuities is not perpetual and need have 
no rolling operation, but would come to 
an end in 20 years—but also with the 
cancellation of the Savings Banks Stocks. 
I hope the House will now see that the 
main objection that has been taken, as 
far as I understand it, to our proposal by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
has now been fairly met. I also 
thank my hon. and learned Friend 
behind me (Mr. Biddulph Martin) for 
the suggestion he has made; but I can- 
not say—indeed, it would be very rash 
to say—how many millions of Stock 
we think we can take off the market in 
a limited time, or to what extent we 
ought to make use of that provision of 
the law under which, if notice be given 
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to only a proportion of Stockholders, 
they must submit either to a lower 
interest or receive the capital value of 
their Stock. I think the House will be 
satisfied when I say that that point has 
been for a long time in the mind, not 
only of myself, but of others who 
are concerned. And now I come to the 
Amendment moved by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry). My hon. Friend boldly de- 
mands that, instead of the proposal we 
have made to the House, we should 
determine, to use his own words, at once 
to wipe away the whole £4,000,000 of 
duty on tea, besides those on cocoa, 
currants, dried fruits, and other articles, 
amounting altogether to £5,300,000. 
Of course, I cannot accept that Amend- 
ment, and I hope that the body of 
the House will not accept it; because 
it means neither more nor less than 
the stoppage of paying off Debt. My 
hon. Friend has gone into a long dis- 
cussion as to the relative taxation of 
Ireland and Great Britain, and he has 
introduced, I am bound to say, one or two 
new facts into that very old controversy. 
That controversy was gone into some 
years ago before a Committee which was 
moved for by the late General Dunne, 
and on which sat the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), Viscount Sher- 
brooke, and many other financial autho- 
rities ; and, certainly, the results arrived 
at by that Committee were not at all such 
as to justify the extreme view taken bymy 
hon. Friend. My hon. Friend went very 
minutely into the relative taxation of 
Ireland compared with that of other 
parts of the Empire; but he quite left 
out of view the relative expenditure of 
one kind and another in Ireland. My 
hon. Friend said one thing to which I am 
bound to take exception. He used these 
words—‘‘ That no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ever looks across the Channel.” 
Now, I have only had the opportunity 
of making one Financial Statement to 
the House, and my proposal was one of 
an extremely simple character, confined 
almost entirely to a remission of a tem- 
porary increase of Income Tax and one 
or two small changes already enter- 
tained by Parliament. Nothing could 
have been less ambitious than that 
Budget; but I repudiate altogether the 
idea that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not bound, when it is in his power to 
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make considerable changes, to consider 
the taxation of Ireland quite as much 
as the relative taxation of Great Britian. 
Certainly, I shall not be governed by 
the very narrow views attributed to 
my Office. My hon. Friend was sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), who took practically the 
same view—namely, that we should re- 
move what are known as the ‘‘ Breakfast 
Table Duties,’’ and who also laid down 
the doctrine that the money applied to 
the payment of principal and interest of 
Debt should be money raised in a special 
way from acquired property, to be set 
aside for that purpose. I do not think 
that that would be a safe principle of 
finance, and I trust that the House will 
not be prepared to accept it. Next, my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Hubbard) made it 
one of the charges against the present 
policy that I had used different language 
in 1875, and implied that I had said 
something then which compelled me, in 
common consistency, to repeal the Act 
of 1875. But on other occasions we 
are also being told that Governments 
should not use their majorities to upset 
the acts of their Predecessors, and that 
a certain continuity in policy as between 
successive Governments is a charac- 
teristic of English practice. But I am 
bound to say that while I did not ap- 
prove, in all its detail, of the Sinking 
Fund plan of 1875, I did not object in 
principle to the proposal of the late Go- 
vernment. My objection was to the pre- 
ference of a Sinking Fund, which might 
become inconveniently large, over an 
extension of Terminable Annuities. But 
to-night my right hon. Friend’s main 
grievance is that it will be hard on some 
classes of the people to reduce the 
interest on the National Debt; and with 
this doctrine I can have no sympathy. 
He was followed by the hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), who 
went even farther than the hon. Member 
for Galway, because he proposed to take 
off all duties on articles of consumption, 
and to substitute increased duties on 
property in order to make good the 
amount. Now, the proposal of the pre- 
sent Bill does not touch taxation at all, 
it only deals with funds actually in 
existence ; and a proposal to abolish all 
taxation on articles of consumption and 
substitute increased duties on property 
seems so very wide of the question, that 
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I hope my hon. Friend will excuse me 
from discussing it. As to the remark 
of the hon. Member for Youghal (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna), that if the Income 
Tax were removed from Ireland it might 
be removed from England and Scotland, 
‘and so much the better,” I may reply 
that if you are to have no Income Tax 
there will be £10,000,000 to make up; 
and this, also, it is a little foreign to 
discuss now. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) has made a speech 
which, for courage, I think never was 
surpassed. He sits next to the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon, and the only method he proposes 
for paying off the Debt is to apply to it 
the surplus of Income over Expenditure 
—in other words, to fall back on the old 
Sinking Fund and the policy of 1829. 
Nothing, in his opinion, is worse or 
more dangerous than the plan of Ter- 
minable Annuities, which he called on 
us to abandon; but he made an attack 
upon the Terminable Annuities, and 
called upon the Government to give up 
the dangerous system of Terminable 
Annuities. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: What I said 
was that the measure of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) would render this 
Bill absolutely unnecessary. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): But the main- 
tenance of Terminable Annuities was 
part of the policy of his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote); and 
his speech was an appeal to us to give 
up what he called the dangerous method 
of Terminable Annuities, which, he said, 
only complicated the Public Accounts. 
I would appeal, however, from the right 
hon. Gentleman to the experience of all 
those, except himself, who have been 
concerned in the management of the 
financial affairs of this country for the 
last 20 years, whether it is possible to 
secure the application of a considerable 
Sinking Fund for the payment of Debt 
to a large extent, except through the 
operation of Terminable Annuities? I 
will not enter upon the question which 
the right hon. Gentleman discussed at 
great length, whether bankers hold suf- 
ficient reserves, because I do not see 
what it has to do with the present Bill. 
We do not deal with anything in the 
hands of bankers, but with funds in 
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the hands of Public Departments ; and 
whetker these are Perpetual or Termi- 
nable Annuities cannot affect bankers. 
I hope the House, having the matter 
fully before it, will now, after the de- 
claration I have made, as to the changes 
in one clause, agree to read the Billa 
second time. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, who 
rose amid cries of ‘‘ Divide!’ said, he 
was sorry to obtrude himself upon the 
attention of the House, and to postpone 
the Division which many hon. Members 
seemed anxious to have; but he had an 
Amendment which had been for some 
time on the Paper which raised ques- 
tions of the utmost importance, and 
which, he thought, ought to be kept in 
the view of the House, before they ar- 
rived at any decision on the second 
reading of the Bill. The Amend- 
ment related to the subject of local 
taxation, and his own excuse for 
raising the question was that his 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), who had 
made the subject his special study, had 
had a Notice on the Paper for some 
time, as an Amendment to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), on the same question. But, 
for reasons best known to the hon. 
Member for Burnley himself, the hon. 
Member’s Motion was withdrawn at 
the last moment; therefore, the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Devon had also fallen to 
the ground, which he regretted, be- 
cause he thought he should have been 
better able to speak upon that Amend- 
ment than he would upon the Resolution 
now before the House. The Amend- 
ment which he (Lord George Hamilton) 
had himself placed upon the Paper was 
as follows :— 

‘“‘That, considering the Government are 
pledged to give relief in some shape or other 
to local burdens, and that the Revenue derived 
from Excise is annually decreasing, it is im- 
politic for this House to hastily pledge itself to 
proposals which may hereafter necessitate either 
an increase of taxation or a postponement of the 
promised relief to the ratepayers.” 

He thought that nobody would deny that 
it was more than probable that within 
the next20or 30 years, if this Bill became 
law, and if it was in no way repealed, it 
might be necessary to impose additional 
taxation, or indefinitely to postpone the 
promised relief which the Government 
had undertaken to give to the ratepayers, 
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Perhaps the House would allow him to 
lay before them, very shortly, the figures 
on which he based his statement. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer very cau- 
tiously alluded to one of the statements 
contained in this Amendment ‘‘ that the 
Revenue derived from Excise was an- 
nually decreasing.” That statement was 

erfectly correct. Although the Excise 
had not decreased during the past year 
or two, nevertheless, the Revenue de- 
rived from alcoholic liquors was annually 
decreasing. Hon. Members had had 
placed in their hands, during the last 
few days, a statistical abstract for the 
last 15 years, and he had taken out some 
figures from that abstract which were 
quite unimpeachable. He would take 
two periods of three years. First, the 
three years ending 1880, which formed 
a period of great depression, when the 
consumption was unusually low, and he 
would compare the average consump- 
tion during these three years with the 
corresponding period of three years end- 
ing 1883, which was a period of com- 
parative prosperity. The Customs Re- 
turns, under the head of Spirits, for the 
first three years, showed an average of 
£5,180,000, as ugainst an average of 
£4,340,000 in the three years ending 
1883. That was a decrease of £840,000. 
Under the head of Wine, for the firstthree 
years the amount was £1,470,000; but 
it was only £1,340,000 on the last period 
of three years, showing a diminution of 
£130,000. The figures showed another 
remarkable fact — namely, that the 
amount paid for licences was almost 
identical during the two periods ; but 
instead of there having eos an in- 
creased consumption, owing to the in- 
creased population and increased pros- 
perity, the amount consumed had been 
actually less than in any year during 
the last 10 years. He thought that no- 
body who looked at the great strides 
which were being made by the Temper- 
ance Movement now going on would 
deny that, in subsequent years, the Re- 
venue derived from alcholic liquors would 
rather tend to diminish than to in- 
crease. The Excise and Custom Duties, 
under the head of Alcoholic Liquors, 
formed two-thirds of the total Re- 
venue coming from that source; and 
yet, during the past three years, they 
had fallen off by more than £1,000,000 as 
compared with the previous three years ; 
and that fact formed strong presumptive 
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evidence that the diminution would pro- 
bably continue. He had no wish to 
weary the House with figures; but there 
was a certain aspect of the question 
which had not yet been presented, and, 
no doubt, he was placed at a disadvan- 
tage in attempting to bring on such a 
question at that period of the Session. 
It was not his fault, however, that he 
was compelled to lay before the House 
now certain facts, and a certain view of 
the question, which would undoubtedly 
have been listened to with much greater 
interest early in the year. Taking the 
Expenditure of the year 1873 for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services, other 
than that for the collection of Re- 
venue, he found that it amounted to 
£35,800,000; whereas, in 18838, it 
amounted to £45,300,000. Therefore, 
these two facts were clear, that the cost 
of the Army, Navy, and Civil Services, 
not connected with the collection of Re- 
venue, was increasing and must increase. 
As the price of labour increased, so must 
the cost of the Navy and Army; and 
side by side, therefore, with a falling 
Revenue, especially as far as the main 
staple and support of the Revenue was 
concerned, they had an increasing Ex- 
penditure. And what was the state of 
local taxation? A number of deputa- 
tions had waited at various times upon 
the Prime Minister; and invariably the 
answer to such deputations, on the part 
of whatever Government was in Office, 
had been that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were anxious to give some_relief, if pos- 
sible, but that the Ways and Means 
were wanting. On the last occasion of 
a deputation waiting upon the Prime 
Minister, the right hon. Gentleman said 
he could not give a remission without 
imposing new taxes. The Prime Minis- 
ter had more than once stated that the 
rates really fell upon labour; and when 
last year his hon. l'riend the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) brought 
forward a Motion in respect to local 
taxation, an Amendment was moved to 
that Motion by the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
Grey), which Amendment was accepted 
by the Government as the principle upon 
which they proposed hereafter to deal 
with local taxation. The Amendment 
amounted to a declaration that the relief 
should be by the transfer to the local 
authorities of a certain amount of con- 
trol over particular taxes. Of course, 
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if they transferred a certain portion of 
taxes now paid to the Imperial Exche- 
quer by the local authorities, they must 
necessarily diminish the Imperial In- 
come; and it was self-evident that if 
they absorbed for an indefinite period 
so large a sum as £28,000,000, and, 
at the same time, had the prospect 
of a falling Revenue and an increasing 
Expenditure, no remission of taxation to 
the ratepayers was likely to take place 
for some yearstocome. The House had 
had figures placed before them which, 
no doubt, were rather startling in their 
magnitude. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer informed them that if the Bill 
passed into law, under its operation a re- 
duction of Debt would take place amount- 
ing to something like £120,000,000 in 
the next 20 years. The sum to be re- 
duced by this operation would be 
£173,000,000 ; but, of that sum, 
£53,000,000 would not be entirely 
wiped off until some years subsequently. 
Now, the fact was—and whether this 
Bill passed or not it was perfectly im- 
material—that £120,000,000 or more 
would be wiped off during the next 20 
years; and it would be entirely due to 
the Bill which was introduced and passed 
into law by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote). Under that Bill 
£28,000,000 would not only be applied 
to the reduction, or rather to the ser- 
vice, of the Debt, which now stood at 
£700,000,000, but, applying that sum 
of £28,000,000 to the service of the 
Debt, the Debt itself would cease to 
exist in 47 years. It was, therefore, 
just as true for him to assert that if the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend had not 
been interfered with, in 50 years there 
would be no permanent Debt at all, as it 
would be to assert that under the opera- 
tion of this Bill £120,000,000 would be 
paid off during the next 20 years. Hon. 
Gentlemen were evidently voting upon 
this Bill in ignorance of the real facts. 
If, in three years, the National Debt 
were less than £700,000,000, they would 
have applicable to the services of that 
Debt £28,000,000 a-year, which was 4 
per cent interest; but, as they were pay- 
ing only 3 per cent interest, they would 
have a Sinking Fund of 1 per cent. But 
the question would naturally arise, 
whether anybody would suppose that 
this country would consent to vote a sum 
of £28,000,000 annually to the service of 
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the Debt, when it knew that in 50 years 
the Debt would be paid off? In point of 
fact, nobody was paying off their Debt 
so fast as this country, except the United 
States. There was noanalogy, however, 
between this country and the United 
States, because it was well known that 
one of the main objects of a certain Party 
in the United States in making so large 
an annual reduction of Debt was to - 
keep up the Protective Duties at pre- 
sent imposed, for, if there was no Debt 
which could be taken off, those duties 
would have to be reduced. At the pre- 
sent moment we were reducing our Debt 
at at enormous rate; and, whether this 
Bill passed into law or not, it would 
make no difference in the reduction of 
the Debt. In point of fact, the passing 
of the Bill would, in his opinion, rather 
retard the reduction of the Debt than 
otherwise. There were two sentences, 
one of which fell from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the other from the 
Prime Minister, with which he thought 
everyone would agree. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pointed out that it was 
unwise to postpone the operation until 
the last moment, and he used that as an 
argument for introducing the Bill now ; 
but that was exactly the reason why 
they were opposing the Bill that night. 
The Bill had been postponed until they 
had reached the fag-end of the Session, 
when it could not be adequately con- 
sidered. The Prime Minister capped 
that excellent sentiment by another— 
that it was their duty to resist tho 
beginning of evil. With that we agree, 
and we contend that having given the 
whole time of the House to the Govern- 
ment, to enable them to accelerate the 
transmission of Public Business, we 
ought not now to have hustled down our 
throats a Bill of the utmost importance 
which had been lying for so many 
months upon the Notice Paper. The 
Prime Minister said the vast finan- 
cial interests of the country were at 
stake, and that they would receive a 
great shock if this Bill were postponed 
until next Session. He did not believe 
one word of it. He did not believe if 
the Bill were postponed until next Ses- 
sion that Consuls would fluctuate one 
farthing. But if it were the case, then 
what a reflection it was upon the Go- 
vernment so far as their conduct of 
Public Business was concerned. Was 
it not their duty, if that enormous finan- 
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cial evil was at stake, to have brought 
forward the Bill at a time when it could 
be properly discussed? So far from these 
financial evils being at stake, it was only 
a fortnight ago that the Prime Minis- 
ter, when asked what it was proposed 
to do in regard to the Bill, said that it 
was proposed to put it down to-night for 
discussion, in order to ascertain what 
the views of the House were in regard 
to it. But now it appeared to be of 
such paramount importance that they 
must pass it, or some great financial in- 
terests were to receive a severe shock. 
The principle the Bill proposed to assert 
was the application of Terminable An- 
nuities for the reduction of the Debt. 
He would make astatement which hechal- 
lenged anybody on the Treasury Bench 
to deny—namely, that if they postponed 
the Bill until next year, and brought in 
exactly the same scheme as they did 
now, in 20 years they would bring 
£5,000,000 more to the reduction of 
Debt than they could do this year. The 
reason for that was obvious. The pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to substitute for Annuities termin- 
able in 1885, other Terminable Annui- 
ties for a longer period. The value of 
the Terminable Annuities which ceased 
in 1885 would be £5,000,000 less next 
year; and, therefore, the Government 
would have Annuities to the extent of 
£340,000 available to add to the new 
Terminable Annuities. That was a 
mathematical certainty there could be 
no dispute about. 

Tue CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers) said, the noble 
Lord did not appear to observe that this 
was as broad as it was long, for the 
Annuities would run a year later, unless 
they were made for 19 instead of 20 
years. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON begged 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon; 
that had nothing to do with it, and he 
adhered to the statement he had made. 
Theamount, instead of being £10,000,000 
next year, would be £5,000,000; and if 
they were to set up 20 years’ Annuities 
next year they would be able to redeem 
£5,000,000 for half the sum they could 
now redeem £10,000,000, and if they 
did not interfere with the Terminable 
Annuities now existing, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer next year would have 
£5,000,000 less Debt to reduce. There- 
fore, it seemed to him (Lord George 
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Hamilton) that every argument pointed 
against the hasty adoption of the Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
there would be a remission of taxation in 
the years 1886 and 1887 of something 
like £1,300,000; but the remission to 
the taxpayers would consist of a return 
to them of asum raised for a certain pur- 
pose and for a specific object, and when 
the time for realizing that temporary 
purpose and specific object had termi- 
nated, as a matter of course the taxation 
would be removed. It was a cardinal 
maxim of finance that wherever excep- 
tional efforts were made to reduce Debt, 
the taxation imposed to meet these ex- 
ceptional efforts should not continue ; 
but, where it was only raised for a 
temporary purpose, then that it should 
cease when the purpose was accom- 
plished. There seemed to him to be 
another serious objection to the attempt 
to force this Bill through the House 
that night. It had hitherto been the 
practice, no matter what might be the 
personal views of Members of the House, 
always to respect any statement arrived 
at after full discussion, which was sup- 
ported by the majority of the House. 
Now, would anybody pretend that if the 
Government forced this measure through 
Parliament during the present Session, 
any such respect could be paid to this 
Bill? For his own part, and he was ex- 
pressing the opinion of others with 
whom he had conversed, he thought 
the House would be justified hereafter 
in endeavouring to oppose the ar- 
rangement which, without adequate dis- 
cussion, they had been forced to adopt 
at the fag-end of the Session. There 
was ‘another and, to his mind, a still 
stronger objection. He thought that 
nobody could deny that, in the course 
of a very few years, a great re-adjust- 
ment of taxation, or an entire re-model- 
ling of our financial system, must be- 
come necessary. If the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors went on decreasing to 
the extent it had decreased of late years, 
they might anticipate the greatest diffi- 
culty in making both ends meet. Great 
financial reforms had been carried on 
by Mr. Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, and the 
present Prime Minister; and, in carry- 
ing them out, great difficulty had al- 
ways been found at the beginning of a 
financial reform in retaining an equili- 
brium between Income and Expenditure. 
The difficulty was to balance the Expendi- 
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ture and the Revenue for the first two 
or three years of the so-called great 
reforms ; because, in the first years, the 
taxes were less productive, and the 
taxes which might be imposed instead 
did not make up the deficiency. So 
nicely adjusted at the present moment 
were our Taxation and our Revenue, 
that when the Prime Minister made the 
gift of £5,000,000 to India, and distri- 
buted it over six years, the small annual 
payment of £500,000 had almost in 
every subsequent year necessitated ad- 
Consequently, he 
considered it more than probable that 
if we chose to tie our hands, as it was 
proposed to-night, by assenting to a 
Bill the operation of which was almost 
indefinite, we might prevent some great 
financial scheme or other in the course 
of a few years from taking effect. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Chippen- 
ham (Sir Gabriel Goldney) expressed 
what he (Lord George Hamilton) 
thought was the general feeling of the 
House, when he said that if this prin- 
ciple of reducing Debt by Terminable 
Annuities was unpalatable to the 
House, then the Government ought to 
be prepared to introduce some other 
system in lieu of this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had himself admitted so 
much. [Mr. Munperra: No.] The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council said ‘‘No;” but 
the right hon. Gentleman was not pre- 
sent, and he (Lord George Hamilton) 
had heard the statement made. The 
House had been assured that the Go- 
vernment were quite ready to consider 
the objections which had been raised to 
these Annuities. Then, if they were 
quite ready to make alterations, and if 
these Annuities were not to roll up, 
then it seemed to him that they were 
laying down an unfortunate principle, 
when they declared that £28,000,000 
should be placed at the service of the 
State for the reduction of Debt. 
TazeCHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, that what 
he had stated was, that he was willing 
to limit to a certain number of years 
the “rolling up” arrangement which, 
under the Bill, would be perpetual. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he was obliged for the explanation, and 
he was bound to say that he had some- 
what misunderstood the original remark 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. He would 
not detain the House with further re- 
marks. The Prime Minister had held 
out a great inducement to them to vote 
for the Bill, that it would place a solid 
obstacle against the repeal of the Bill 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon; but it must be borne in 
mind that up to the present moment not 
a word had been said about repudiating 
that Bill. He sincerely hoped the con- 
siderations he had mentioned would 
have some weight with the House in 
arriving at a decision upon the present 
measure. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he wished 
to say a few words in support of the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
and Colleague (Mr. Hubbard). The 
Prime Minister had, in a very eloquent 
speech, argued that those who op- 
posed the Bill were, in effect, opposing 
the scheme for the reduction of the 
National Debt introduced by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) some 
years ago. That seemed to him (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) an entire misconception. 
They were not opposed to the policy 
inaugurated by the right hon. Baronet 
eight yearsago; they were all agreed as 
to the desirability of reducing the Debt, 
although, undoubtedly, there was a 
difference of opinion as to the way in 
which that reduction ought to be 
effected. It was true that the right 
hon. Baronet introduced the policy, the 
effect of which must be the reduction of 
the National Debt, and which had been 
referred to by previous speakers as 
being now the law of the land; but the 
Bill, although in one sense it embodied 
that policy, tied the hands of future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer as to the 
way in which it was to be carried out. 
The question was, whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1893 should 
apply the funds in his hands to the re- 
duction of Debt by means of Termin- 
able Annuities, or whether it might not 
be more advantageous to buy Consols? 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon had pointed out that be- 
fore then we might be involved in a 
great war. Everyone knew that that 
meant a great fallin the Funds. Sup- 
pose then Consols went down to 90 or 
85, would it not be desirable that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day 
should be able to purchase Consols in 
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the market at that price, rather than 
that the scheme of Terminable An- 
nuities should be carried out as pro- 
posed by the Bill? It was because he 
did not wish to bind the future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; because he 
wished that 10 years hence he should 
be able to act in whatever way he 
thought best for the interest of the 
country, that he should vote for the 
Amendment of his right hon. Colleague. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Sir, I will not detain the House for 
more than a few moments in explaining 
the vote I am about to give. My feel- 
ing is that the discussion we have had 
to-night has been a useful one, inas- 
much as it has cleared our minds on 
several points, and has, among other 
things, produced on the mind of the 
Government an impression that it is 
necessary to qualify the proposals made. 
The suggestion which came from the 
Prime Minister, and which was sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is, un- 
doubtedly, an improvement upon the 
original plan of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but, Sir, it does seem to me that, 
at this time of the Session, it is impos- 
sible to give this question full and fair 
consideration. I see no necessity at all, 
even from the point of view of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for passing the 
Bill in the present year. I think, if we 
do enter upon the Committee stage, we 
shall have a good deal of discussion, and 
that it will take us some time to settle 
the details of the measure. For these 
reasons, I think it necessary to vote 
against the second reading; but, in so 
doing, I wish to say that, although the 
Division will be taken upon the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Galway, I 
cannot undertake to say that I support 
that Amendment. I shall take the course 
of giving a negative vote upon the Ques- 
tion, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question ;” 
but not with the slightest hesitation as 
to the progney of continuing our efforts 
for the reduction of the National Debt, 
or with any idea of going back one inch 
from the position I have taken up in pre- 
vious years. I regard this as a necessary 
measure, but one which, in its present 
form, is open to objection; and it is 
because I do not think we can, at this 
period of the Session, fairly and pro- 
perly discuss all the questions arising 
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from it, that I shall give my vote against 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 149; Noes 


95: Majority 54. 


AYES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, C. T. D. 
Agnew, W. 
Ainsworth, D. 

Allen, H. G. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 

Asher, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Barclay, J. W. 

Bass, H. 

Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, Sir T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brogden, A. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 
Buszard, M. C. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Buxton, 8. 0, 

Caine, W. 8. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


Carington, hon. R. 

Causton, R. K. 

Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 

Cheetham, J. F. 

Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Cotes, OC. CO. 

Courtauld, G. 

Courtney, L. H. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Cropper, J. 

Cross, J. K. 

Davey, H. 

Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, P. 

Errington, G. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 

Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
G. P. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
Ww. W. 


Flower, C. 
Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Gabbett, D. F. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Ince, H. B 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, Sir H. 
James, C. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jones-Parry, L. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leake, R. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lyons, R. D. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne, M. N. H 


Story- 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, J. 
Morley, 8. 
Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 
Noel, E. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Otway, Sir A. J. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, J. H. 
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Parker, C. 8. 

Pease, A. 

Peddie, J. D. 
Playfair, rt. hn. Sir L. 
Porter, rt. hon. A. M. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Ramsay, J. 

Rathbone, “W. 
Roberts, J. 

Roe, T. 
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Main Question put, and agreed fo. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (SCOT- 
LAND) [SALARIES]. 


RESOLUTION. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he must appeal to the Prime Minister 
upon this matter. Yesterday he re- 
ceived from the right hon. Gentleman 
a distinct promise that the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Scotland) Bill should 
not be touched then. On the strength 
of that promise, he left the House; but 
he found that, late last night, a Resolu- 
tion was passed, of which no Notice had 
been given, fixing to-day for the pre- 
liminary Committee on the question. 
When he mentioned the matter earlier 
in the present Sitting, he received an 
answer from the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s usual style, informing him 
that he did not understand the Forms of 
the House. With regard to that, all he 
knew was that, on the strength of the 
Prime Minister’s promise, he left the 
House last night, and, therefore, did 
not oppose the Resolution that was 
brought forward. But that Resolution 
had advanced the Bill a stage, inas- 
much as if it had been brought forward 
to-night for to-morrow, that stage would 
have been delayed a day; and he would, 
therefore, now appeal to the Prime 
Minister to carry out the distinct 
pledge he gave, and not to press this 
Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no- 
thing to say to the hon. Member as to 
the Forms of the House ; but the carry- 
ing of this Resolution was an absolute 
necessity, as a money clause in the Bill. 
The promise he had given referred to 
the Bill itself, and not to this Resolu- 
tion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
there was a point in connection with 
this matter upon which he thought some 
information ought to be given. The 
other day he asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department for 
some detailed estimate of the charges 
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which this Bill would entail on the 
country, and he was told that there 
would be nothing, as he understood, ex- 
cept the salary of the President himself, 
and that that charge would be provided 
by the salaries of officers in the other 
Boards, which would supply all he would 
want. He did not think that was at all 
a satisfactory state of things, and-he 
should have supposed that before this 
money question was settled the Govern- 
ment would have furnished some esti- 
mate of what would be the cost. He 
would remind the Government that if 
they appointed an Officer with £2,000 
or £1,500 a-year, whatever his powers 
might be to take away the salaries of 
other Officers in Scotland, he would not 
be able to provide a staff unless an Act 
of Parliament gave him power to do so. 
They were now on the money stage of 
this Bill, and he understood that no 
estimate had been made except for 
£2,000, which would have to be paid to 
the Officer proposed ; while for his staff 
and for other matters there would have 
to be economies in the arrangements of 
the different Boards in Edinburgh. He 
should likealittle moreinformation before 
this Vote was passed, because it would 
be impossible for this Officer to destroy 
the Boards he would find in Scotland, 
and appropriate the salaries of their 
Officers to pay his own staff, without 
coming to Parliament for authority to 
do so. Therefore, before this scheme 
was entered upon, the House was en- 
titled to some definite information as to 
what Offices were to be done away with, 
and how the new staff was to be ob- 
tained. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated the other day that the President 
would require an office in Edinburgh 
and an office in London. If that was 
so, he would require a staff of clerks. 
And the House would like to know where 
he wasto get authority to suppressofficers 
in the existing Boards, and appropriate 
them to himself; which of the Boards 
he was going to suppress; and whether 
he would come to Parliament next year 
for an Act for this purpose? If that was 
to be done, it would be much better 
that the matter should stand over to 
another Session, in order that the House 
might have the matter fairly before 
them, and that, before they established 
this Office, they should know definitely 
what the expense to the country would 
be, In his opinion, this would be a 
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useless, an expensive, and an anoma- 
lous Board. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid he could not give the 
right hon. Gentleman any more satis- 
factory information than he had given 
the other day, nor did he think it ne- 
cessary for the progress of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
this would be an anomalous Institution, 
which was to have an expensive staff. 
As to the anomaly of the Institution, 
that, Le thought, was rather a questio. 
for the second reading of the Bill, which 
had been decided by the House a few 
days ago; and he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman had recorded his 
vote against the second reading estab- 
lishing this anomalous Institution. As 
to the expensiveness, he did not think 
that was a. all likely to be the case; 
and it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment that the Office should have 
an expensive staff. There were many 
Offices which did good work without an 
expensive staff. Some hon. Members 
opposite, who voted against the second 
reading, were of opinion that the whole 
thing would be better done by the Lord 
Advocate himself; but then the Lord 
Advocate had no expensive staff at all; 
and why they should suppose that the 
duties, which they said were so admir- 
ably discharged by the Lord Advocate, 
could not be done by the Lord Advo- 
cate plus the Minister to be created by 
this Bill, unless he had an expensive 
staff, he really could not understand. 
The new Minister would require some 
assistance, and that was referred to in 
the Bill; but he had mentioned the 
other day that that assistance might be 
obtained without any additional charge 
to the country by economies on a review 
of the existing Boards of Scotland. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the Govern- 
ment were going to suppress these 
Boards, and that they could not do 
that without Parliamentary authority. 
First of all, it was not the intention 
of the Government to suppress these 
Boards; but where there were a num- 
ber of Boards, as there were in Edin- 
burgh, it was possible that they might 
be efficiently worked by a staff which 
was less expensive than that which al- 
ready existed ; and the question to be 
considered, when it was decided what 
should be done in the way of economies, 
would be whether it would be necessary 
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or not to come to Parliament for autho- 
rity. If it was necessary, of course they 
would come to Parliament for authority 
to.deal with the matter ; but why should 
it be necessary to wait for that in order 
to take the steps which had been agreed 
upon by the House the other day? 
Surely it was more wise and reasonable 
that, when a Public Office was to be 
created, it should first be seen how far 
it was necessary to give assistance to 
the Office so created, and also to see 
in what way economies might best be 
effected in the existing Offices. That 
seemed to him to be a very sensible plan, 
and a straightforward proposition, which 
would satisfy the House that there was 
no reason to go into a consideration of 
this matter before they proceeded with 
the present Resolution. 

Mr. GORST said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had spoken a consi- 
derable time, and he (Mr. Gorst) was 
certain the House had derived no infor- 
mation. He thought they had a right 
to complain now, as they had on Satur- 
day, when the Bill was read a second 
time, that the Government, however 
large a majority they had, had no busi- 
ness to read Bills of this kind in the 
House of Commons without giving that 
information to the Representatives of 
the people which they were entitled to 
ask for and to receive. The right hon. 
Gentleman boasted of the House hav- 
ing read the Bill a second time; but 
the Government ought to be ashamed of 
the way in which the Bill was read a 
second time. Before that was done, hon. 
Members had asked a simple question— 
and they meant to ask some questions 
at every stage of the Bill—as to how 
much this new organization in Scotland 
was to cost the country? That was a 
simple question, which he thought ought 
to be answered ; and when the Govern- 
ment came down and proposed schemes 
for the administration of the country, 
the duty was thrown upon hon. Mem- 
bers of watching Public Expenditure, 
and they were entitled to ask how much 
such schemes would cost. He believed 
the proceeding in connection with this 
Bill was entirely unprecedented, and 
that nothing like it had been seen in 
the history of the country. Alterations 
in the personnel of the Government had 
grown out of public necessities. We 
began with a Secretary of State; but, 
as the business grew, fresh Departments 
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were constituted by necessity, and Heads 
were found for them; but, in this case, 
the Government had reversed that pro- 
cess. They were, first of all, going to 
find a Head, with a salary, and then, at 
some future time, some work would be 
found for him, and subordinates and 
offices would be provided. He protested 
against that proposal as a reversal of 
the proper course. The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department spoke 
of the Lord Advocate, and observed that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
could do the work perfectly well. That 
was exactly what some hon. Members 
thought on Saturday; but exactly what 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would not allow the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate to say, al- 
though he was ready and anxious to 
speak. He (Mr. Gorst) thought the 
House had a right to hear what the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had to say before they read the Bill a 
second time. Now, they were asked to 
provide this salary; but he protested 
that he would not assent to that until 
he knew what the expense would be. 
All the Government did was to pitchfork 
into the House a Bill to give employ- 
ment to a Gentleman who was to be 
called President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Scotland; and when the 
Representatives of the people asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
special duty it was to inform the House 
on these subjects, what this new arrange- 
ment was to cost, and how much addi- 
tional cost was to be thrown upon the 
taxpayers, he maintained a gloomy and 
obstinate silence. He must protest at 
that stage; and he hoped other Mem- 
bers would protest at every stage, and 
offer all resistance to the progress of the 
Bill, unless the Government stated what 
the scheme was to cost. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he would 
not follow the example of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) in delivering what had been 
described as a second reading speech ; 
but would keep strictly to the sub- 
ject of the salary. As in other re- 
spects, so in this—the whole question of 
this new Minister and Department for 
Scotland had clearly not been thought 
out. There had been no calculation 
made of the expense which the Depart- 
ment was to cost ; and although he would 
not go so far as to say that never in the 
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history of the country had there been 
such a case, he would say that he 
doubted whether, within reeent memory, 
there had been a proposal made for 
granting money without some estimate 
of the expense to be involved. He did 
not know what class of persons were to 
be gratified by this thing being done on 
the cheap, and he did not think it would 
reconcile those who particularly disliked 
the creation of this Department to find 
that it was to be done in a cheap man- 
ner. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said there was to be 
some assistance given to the new Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
in Scotland; but what did that mean ? 
It might mean a clerk, or a short- 
hand writer, or a charwoman. The 
term ‘“‘charwoman”’ was not known in 
Scotland; but assistance might mean 
almost’anything. He remembered that 
when Lord Rosebery was appointed to 
the Home Office, it was said that he was 
to give some assistance to the Secretary 
of State. That was a different thing 
altogether; but it was equally unde- 
fined. On the last occasion of discuss- 
ing this Biil, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
asked a question as to the expense of 
this new Department, he received an 
answer which was certainly calculated 
to make people in Scotland think twice 
before they assented to this Bill—that 
was to say, if he (Mr. Dalrymple) knew 
anything of the feeling of the people in 
Scotland—for it was stated that it was 
proposed that this new functionary 
should scrape money together from the 
existing Boards in Edinburgh, and so 
pay for his staff. It took some time, 
when people had once given their 
confidence to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to shake that confidence; but 
it seemed to him that if the people 
of Scotland once comprehended that 
the assistance to be given to this 
new Office was to be paid for by eco- 
nomies in the existing Boards, the pro- 
posal of the Government would not be 
so popular as it now appeared to be. 
He wished to know whether, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
this Local Government Board had made 
his investigation, he had to report to 
Parliament? If not, how was the Trea- 
sury to determine how the officers of the 
Board should be paid? If a saving could 
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not be effected in the manner contem- 
plated by the right hon. Gentlemap 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt), where 
was the money to come from? If it was 
to.come from the Treasury, the House 
ought to have some calculation of the 
amount which was to be asked. There 
was no mention made as to whom the 
officers of the second class were to be. 
Indeed, it was altogether a scheme of 
the most inchoate and unsatisfactory 
character ; and, as the House professed 
to take charge of the Expenditure of the 
country, they were entitled to a little 
more information as to the expenditure 
which it was likely would be incurred 
by this new creation. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was ex- 
tremely sanguine, if he thought any 
saving could be effected in Scotland. 
It had often been said that it was an ex- 
tremely hard case, that savings which 
were effected out of such Departments 
as the Register House, Edinburgh, were 
not expended in Scotland, but were 
brought into the Treasury; and while 
the hardship was felt by many of them, 
it seemed a particularly unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that further economies were 
to be made, if possible, in Scotland, out 
of which salaries for an undefined and 
fantastic Department were to be pro- 
vided. It was very unsatisfactory that 
they should be asked to pass this Reso- 
lution, when they were completely in the 
dark so far as the expenditure contem- 
plated under the Bill was concerned. 
Mr. GIBSON said, there was some 
substance in the objections which had 
been taken to proceeding further with 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt}, or the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour), should either now, 
or at some early date, give the House 
the information sought. They were 
asked by the Resolution to assent to 
the salaries of the President, Secre- 
taries, and other officers of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland. Now, 
they were entitled to some information, 
he did not say of a very minute cha- 
racter, but of a rough description, as to 
what was in the minds of the Govern- 
ment when they asked for the salaries 
of the Secretaries and other officers of 
the new Board. The Government ought 
to tell hon. Members whether the sala- 
ries in question would amount to £2,000, 
or £3,000, or £4,000, or £5,000 sterling 
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a-year; they ought to take the Com- 
mittee generally into their confidence. 
The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department said the other day, and 
again to-night, that there might be 
some saving effected out of what he 
called a consolidation of Offices. He 
(Mr. Gibson) affirmed, in the presence 
of the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate, who, he presumed, was not 
doomed to perpetual silence, that there 
was not one syllable or line in the Bill 
which would enable him to consolidate 
or re-organize a single Office mentioned 
in the Schedule of the Bill; and that it 
would be necessary if, in the new Office, 
the services of a single officer in any 
one Department in Scotland were uti- 
lized, to come again to Parliament to 
get Parliamentary sanction for the pur- 
pose. He affirmed that in this Bill there 
was not one line to warrant the person 
the Government were going to appoint 
to walk into a single Office in Scotland 
to lessen or re-organize the staff of that 
Office, and say—‘‘I will take this, or 
that, or the other officer, and use him 
in the new Office.” Now, that was a 
fair and clear statement; and if the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
controverted it, he (Mr. Gibson) would 
ask him to point to a line of the Bill 
which would enable him to save the 
services even of a charwoman in Scot- 
land. There was another point to be 
considered. At what time, before the 
passing of the Bill, were they to be told 
who the President of the Board was 
to be? It was not usual to create an 
Office without giving some information, 
or some indication, as to who the new 
official would be. He would give an 
illustration. At the time the Irish 
Church was Disestablished there were 
three appointments made of three very 
eminent persons. They were not named 
in the Bill originally, they were not 
named in the second reading; but on 
the Committee stage of the Bill they 
were named, and they were put in. 
That was a distinct precedent for con- 
fidence being reposed in Parliament. 
Other precedents there were in the cases 
of the Irish Land Act of 1881, and of 
the Arrears Act of last year. Under 
the Land Act of 1881 there were three 
Commissioners to be appointed with 
supreme power; they were officials 
whom it was intended to invest with 
far greater jurisdiction, patronage, and 





authority than was to be given to the 
President of the new Board. Neither 
on the introduction of the Bill, nor on 
the second reading, were they told who 
the three Commissioners were to be; 
but on the Committee stage the Prime 
Minister informed the House who the 
Commissioners were to be; and in doing 
so the right hon. Gentleman said he 
was following Constitutional precedent. 
Last year, in the case of the appoint- 
ment of Viscount Monck, the Prime 
Minister did not volunteer the name of 
the new Land Commissioner until the 
last moment. He (Mr. Gibson) remem- 
bered perfectly well that the right hon. 
Gentleman was pressed by hon. Mem- 
ber after hon. Member—himself (Mr. 
Gibson) amongst the number—to state 
who was to be the new Commissioner, 
and he said he ‘‘ would name him to- 
morrow ; ” but, finally, under the pres- 
sure of questions, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the person who it was 
intended by the Government should fill 
the place was Viscount Monck. It had 
been assumed that the Government had 
in their mind who the President was to 
be, and what his duties were to be. If, 
in addition to not knowing what duties 
would be performed by the new official, 
they did not know who the President 
would be, he (Mr. Gibson) failed to 
see the slightest justification for the 
Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurxpeErs) rose to continue 
the discussion. 

Mr. GIBSON : I asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate to reply. 

TueCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers) said, that with 
the greatest deference to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
felt bound to say he was entirely mis- 
taken as to the matter of precedent to 
which he had referred. It was very cus- 
tomary, when a Royal Commission was 
being constituted by Statute, to ask before 
the third reading, or at some convenient 
stage while the Bill was passing through 
Parliament, that the Commissioners 
should benamed. Sometimes they were 
actually named in the Bill; sometimes 
they were not named in the Bill, but 
Parliament was informed who they were 
likely to be. But there never was an 
instance, where an additional Minister 
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was to be appointed under an Act of 
Parliament, of that Minister being named 
either in the Bill or when the Bill was 
passing through the House. What was 
the difference between a Commissioner 
and a Minister? A Commissioner did 
not hold a political Office, and he was 
not liable to go out of Office when a 
change of Government occurred. He 
held Office either until a certain work 
was done, or for a certain number of 
years. But whoever might be ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty, when this 
Bill passed, would be a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and would 
be liable to leave Office the very next 
day after his appointment. He would, 
therefore, stand on a totally different 
position to a Commissioner or a Judge; 
and to name the first of such Ministers 
in the Bill constituting the Officer would 
be most anomalous. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not think that it was necessary 
to press any further the point which 
had been raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Childers), because they could all 
form a pretty good idea of who the 
person was who was to be selected, 
although it was by no means so easy 
to ascertain what were the duties he 
would be called upon to perform. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) did not wish 
to discuss that question further; and he 
merely rose for the purpose of asking 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate for some answer to the question 
put by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
laid great stress upon the fact that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to re-organize certain Offices 
in Edinburgh, and that material would 
be derived from that re-organization for 
framing the staff whose salaries they 
were now called upon to vote. The 
question his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gibson) had asked the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate was, 
how it was possible that that result 
could be attained, and whether there 
were any powers in the Bill under which 
that suggestion could be carried out? 
It appeared to him that they were asked 
to vote money in a manner it which it 
ought not to be voted, and that the staff 
was to be formed under powers which 
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did not exist. Was that a position in 
which it was fair to place the House? 
He hoped that the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate would deal with this 
point, and that, in doing so, he would 
give the House such necessary informa- 
tion as to the duties of the new Minister 
and the new Department as the House 
had a right to demand. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir William Harcourt) did 
not state, and the Government did not 
assert, that in the Bill, as it stood now, 
there was any provision made for amal- 
gamating any of the Boards which now 
existed in Edinburgh. Undoubtedly, it 
would be one of the duties of the Minis- 
ter who would be appointed under the 
Bill to review the whole situation and 
position of the different Boards, and to 
form an opinion as to whether any of 
those Boards could, with advantage to 
the Public Service, be re-organized or 
amalgamated. If it was found fitting 
that any of them should be re-organ- 
ized or amalgamated, no doubt applica- 
tion would be made to Parliament for 
the necessary powers. He might point 
out that without any re-organization it 
would undoubtedly be within the com- 
petency of an official, such as it was 
proposed to appoint by the Bill, to re- 
view the existing staffs of the different 
Boards. If it appeared that minor 
changes could be made in the existing 
staffs without re-organization or amal- 
gamation in the larger sense, and with- 
out Parliamentary sanction or authority, 
he supposed there would be no difficulty 
whatever in making them. Resort to 
Parliament would only be had in case it 
proved to be necessary. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Sir 
William Harcourt) had stated that he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) had not voted 
against the Bill. That was the case; 
but the right hon. Gentleman must 
know perfectly well that he spoke 
ayainst the measure on Friday, and that 
in consequence of the ‘‘Count-out”’ on 
Friday evening, the Bill was put down 
for Saturday. He had, however, no no- 
tion that it was coming on on Saturday, 
and he therefore left town. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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MartreEr considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the Salaries of the President, Secre- 
taries, and other Officers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, which may become 
payable under any Act of the present Session 
for constituting such Board.’’ 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would move, as an Amendment, to 
leave out the word ‘‘Salaries,’’ and to 
insert the word ‘‘Salary”’ in its place. 
He made the proposal in order to incur 
the disdain of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt). He 
was accustomed to the disdain of that 
right hon. Gentleman, and rather liked 
it. He should subsequently move to 
leave out the words ‘Secretaries and 
other Officers.”” At present, any num- 
ber of officials might be appointed ; in 
fact, the Committes were now asked to 
vote away money completely in the 
dark. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Salaries,” in order to insert 
the word ‘‘ Salary.” —( Sir H. Drummond 
Wolf.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Salaries’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GORST said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would inform the Committee 
even now, at the eleventh hour, whether 
there were to be ‘‘ Secretaries and other 
Officers.” The Committee, very pro- 
perly, desired to know what officials 
there were to be in this new Depart- 
ment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate, whether 
he had ever advised the Government 
that the Boards at present existing in 
Scotland might safely be amalgamated, 
or have their staffs reduced; or whe- 
ther, in his opinion, they might be safely 
reduced ; and, also, whether he was of 
opinion that the Bill would work for the 
benefit of Scotland, and would not lower 
the dignity of the Office which he now 
held ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour), in reply, said, that such ex- 
perience of public affairs as he had had 
induced him to believe that that was 
hardly a proper question to ask. He 
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had always understood that communica- 
tions between Members of a Govern- 
ment in regard to such matters were 
strictly confidential. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he thought the 
Committee ought to know that, although 
a silent support on the part of many 
Representatives on that side of the 
House had been given to the Bill, as 
had been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and as many hon. 
Members had found out on reference to 
the Notice Paper, there were a very 
large number of Amendments. The 
greater part of those were to be moved 
by hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, who themselves had not yet 
spoken on the question. Nearly two 
pages of those Amendments were to be 
moved by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell) and the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Kincardineshire 
(Sir George Balfour). It was necessary 
that many of those Amendments should 
be put forward ; and, no doubt, some of 
them, if accepted, would entirely alter 
the character of the Bill. [Cries of 
“Order!” and ‘‘ Question !’’} 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
and gallant Baronet is not in Order in 
referring to Amendments to be pro- 
posed in Committee which are not yet 
before us. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, of course, he 
should not presume to argue further on 
that point; but, as it was known that 
considerable changes were suggested, to 
which he could not further allude, with 
reference to the character of the officers 
who were to be appointed, he thought it 
desirable that they should have some 
information as to the amount the Go- 
vernment calculated they were likely to 
spend on the new Department. At pre- 
sent, they were called upon in Com- 
mittee, blindfold, he might say, to sup- 
port a proposal for creating Offices for 
which there was no employment, and to 
give clerks to assist the eminent person 
who was to preside over the Board with- 
out salaries. At any rate, it was pro- 
posed to pay salaries out of money which 
had not been voted, and which it was 
not at present proposed to vote by Par- 
liament. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he must complain of the studied dis- 
courtesy with which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department treated every appeal. 
Certainly, if the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to get the Bill through quickly, 
he was not going the right way to work 
about it. He should confer with the 
noble Lord the Member for Flintshire 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) with regard 
to these appointments, and ascertain, if 
possible, what Secretaries were to be 
employed. Ifthe noble Lord informed 
him that there were to be none ap- 
pointed except those who could be 
scraped up from the existing Boards, 
then he should like to ask why they 
were to have these salaries for Secre- 
taries? If there were to be no Secre- 
taries, it was an absurdity to vote the 
salaries. To settle the matter, would 
not the right hon. Gentleman agree to 
his (Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s) Amend- 
ment, to the effect that there should 
only be a salary for the President, who 
was the only official mentioned in the 
Bill? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not rise for the purpose of treat- 
ing the hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) with the disdain 
which he seemed to expect; but, at the 
same time, he could not agree to his 
Amendment. At that hour in the morn- 
ing (1.25), he was indisposed to say the 
same thing over and over again; and 
he would, therefore, say that he had no 
other answer to give than that he had 
already offered, in spite of the hon. 
Gentleman’s threat to appeal to the 
noble Lord the Member for Flintshire 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor). The hon. 
end learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gorst) had said—‘‘ You have almost 
put in the Bill what you are going to 
give to the Secretaries.” [Mr. Gorst: 
I never said anything of the kind. 
They could not do more than they had 
done in the Bill, as they had to suit the 
pleasure of the dragon of the Treasury, 
who kept guard over the national purse. 
From his experience of the Treasury, 
there was no one so slow to part with 
ag: money for any purpose as the 

on. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
to that Department (Mr. Courtney). The 
reply always made, when the Secretary 
was appealed to, was that nothing could 
be given of which the Treasury did not 
approve. In his (Sir William Har- 
court’s) opinion, there was no circum- 
stance more fitting for an economical guar- 
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dianship and protection of the Imperial 
Funds than in connection with such a 
proposal as this, where a new Office was 
proposed without definite knowledge as 
to what would be finally required from 
it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he would point out that the security 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
William Harcourt) had just referred to 
was a perfectly worthless one ; because, 
notwithstanding the severe character of 
the guardianship of the present Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury(Mr. Courtney), 
the Budget for the year had been larger 
than it had ever been before. He (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) did not, therefore, 
think there was much security that the 
salaries paid under this Bill would not 
be enormous. They were called upon 
to vote salaries for Secretaries who were 
not yet described, much less appointed, 
They did not know what the Offices 
would be, or what functions their holders 
would be called upon to discharge, 
or how many of them would be ap- 
pointed, and yet they were told they 
must adopt this proposal without in- 
quiry. To his mind, this was a sham 
measure, introduced late in the Session 
to enable Her Majesty’s Ministers to go 
to the Scotch people, and tell them they 
had done something forthem. The Go- 
vernment did not know what they were 
going to do, and yet they had the assur- 
ance to call upon them to vote these 
salaries. 

Question put. 

A Division being challenged, 

Tue CHAIRMAN named as Tellers 
for the ‘Ayes, Lord Richard Grosvenor 
and Lord Kensington; for the Noes, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor and Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: No, 
no; I did not challenge a Division. 

Mr. GORST: I can support my hon. 
Friend in that. He did not challenge a 
Division. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) moved the Amendment. 

TueCHAIRMAN: Willthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) name a Teller ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Mr. 
O’Brien. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 135; 
Noes 11: Majority 124. 
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AYES. 


Acland, C. T. D. 

Agnew, W. 

Ainsworth, D. 

Allen, H. G. 

Anderson, G. 

Arnold, A. 

Asher, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 

Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 

Barttelot, Sir W. B. 

Bass, H. 

Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 

Bective, Earl of 

Brassey, Sir T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Briggs, W. E. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 

Broadhurst, H. 

Brogden, A. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Buxton, Sir R. J. 

Buxton, F. W. 

Buxton, S. C. 

Caine, W. 8S. j 

Campbell, J. A. 

Campbell -Bannerman, 
I 


Causton, R. K. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F 
Clarke, E. 

Colthurst, Col. D. La Z. 
Corry, J. P. 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 


Coweper, hon. H. F. 


Cropper, J. 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 

Cross, J. K. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. T. 

Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 

Dodds, J. 

Duff, R. W. 

Earp, T. 

Ecroyd, W. F. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Errington, G. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 

Findlater, W. 

Foljambe, O. G. 8. 

Fowler, H. H. 

Gabbett, D. F. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Grant, A. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 


Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F, 
we E. 
Henry, M 


Hibbert, J. T. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B.B. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Illingworth, A. 
James, Sir H. 
James, C. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jones-Parry, L. 
Saneter| Sir J.H. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leake, R 
Lee, H. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lyons, R. D. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Maskelyne, M. N. H. 
Story- 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, J. 
Morley, 8. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, E. 
Northcote, H. S. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Paget, T. T. 
Parker, C. S. 
Pease, A. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Percy, Lord A. 
Porter, rt. hn. A. M. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Rathbone, W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Roberts, J. 
Round, J. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Severne, J. E. 
Sexton, T. 


fl 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, Lt.-Col. G. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Summers, W. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thornhill, T. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Trevelyan, rt.hn.G.O. 
Warton, C. N. 
Waugh, E. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitley, E. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williamson, S. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Winn, R. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 


TELLERS. 

Grosv es right hon. 
Lord R 

Kensington, rt.hn. Lord 
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NOES. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. O’Donnell, F. H. 
Aylmer, Capt. J. E. F. O’Sullivan, W, H. 


Biggar, J. G. Scott, M. D. 
Burghley, Lord Sullivan, T. D. 
Fowler, R. N. 


Harrington, T. TELLERS. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral O’Brien, W. 
Sir J. C. D. O’Connor, A. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of the Salaries of the President, Secre- 
taries, and other Officers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, which may become 
payable under any Act of the present Session 
for constituting such Board. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


DISEASES PREVENTION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL.—[Briu 279.] 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
wish to delay the Bill; but it would be 
interesting to the House to know, on a 
question of this importance to the 
Metropolis, whether the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board were desirous of un- 
dertaking the duty which it was pro- 
posed they should undertake under the 
Bill. There was no compulsion upon 
them to do so; but, of course, the duty 
was an important one. It was to be 
hoped that they would readily co- 
operate with the other local authorities 
in taking what measures were necessary 
under the Bill, and, in other direc- 
tions, for the stay of the disease, if we 
should be, unhappily, visited with 
cholera. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was to have an interview on Thursday 
morning with the representatives—in 
fact, the Committee—of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and at that meeting, no 
doubt, they would be able to agree on a 
scheme ; or, at all events, lay the foun- 
dation for a scheme, by which the local 
authorities—the Vestries and District 
Boards of the Metropolis—could take 
measures to prevent the spread of 
cholera if it should come. Up to the 
present time, the Government had only 
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had an unofficial communication with 
the Asylums Board. Some Members of 
the Board had seen a draft copy of 
the Bill, and had interested them- 
selves in the matter; but, as yet, no 
official communication had passed be- 
tween them and the Government in re- 
gard to it. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


STOLEN GOODS BILL [Lords]. 
(Sir William Harcourt.) 
[pitt 258.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Second Reading of the Bill 
be deferred till Thursday next.”— 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
the Government whether it was really 
intended to proceed with this Bill? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT replied 
in the affirmative. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION 
OF ELECTIONS) BILL. 


(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BILL 281.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it had not been printed; therefore, 
if there was any objection taken to the 
second reading he should postpone the 
stage. He did not, however, think there 
was likely to be any opposition, as the 
measure was the same as that passed in 
the last two Sessions of Parliament. 
Its object was to prevent Writs issuing 
in regard to suspended boroughs during 
the Recess. He trusted the House 
would allow him to take the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
—(Mr. Attorney General,)— put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACTS AMEND. 
MENT (re-committed) BILL.—[Brxz 118.] 


(Mr. Anderson, Sir Frederick Milbank, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards, Mr. Buchanan.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 4th August. ] 
Bill constdered in Committee. 
(Ia the Committee.) 


Mr. MONK said, he had placed some 
Amendments on the Paper to the Bill, 
and he should like to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) if he 
would accept them? Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber did not intend to do so, he (Mr. 
Monk) would make some observations 
in regard to them. He would call 
attention, in the first place, to the pro- 
posed name of the Bill. In the first 
line of Clause 5 the measure was des- 
cribed as the Cruelty to Animals Pre- 
vention Acts Amendment Bill. As 
the Bill now stood, its object was merely 
to prevent pigeon-shooting; but he 
(Mr. Monk) could hardly think that the 
hon. Gentleman who brought it forward 
as a Bill for the Amendment of the 
Cruelty to Animals Acts would object 
to include in it cruelty to other animals 
besides pigeons. Otherwise, it would 
be desirable to change this name to 
the Cruelty to Pigeons Prevention Act. 
He intended to move an Amendment 
to that effect, and he supposed the hon. 
Member for Glasgow would acoopt it. 
It was not necessary for him to take up 
the time of the Committee by going at 
length into the subject; and he would, 
therefore, simply ask the hon. Member 
whether he would consent to change the 
name of the Bill as he suggested ? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that, in reply 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. Monk), and 
other hon. Members who had Amend- 
ments to the Bill on the Paper, he should 
like to make an appeal to them not to 
proceed with their proposals. When 
the Bill passed the second reading, he 
had given a pledge that it should be 
confined strictly to trap-shooting. To 
that pledge he wished to adhere. That 
promise had been made to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the 
Front Bench opposite (Mr. Gibson), 
and to other hon. Members, and he 
wished to adhere strictly to it. He 
must, therefore, refuse, so far as he 
was concerned, to accept the Amend- 
ment mentioned by the hon. Member 
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for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), even al- 
though he sympathized with its object, 
and, under other circumstances, should 
be extremely glad to widen the scope of 
the measure. The reason for the re- 
fusal was the pledge he had given, and 
the fear that at that late period of the 
Session, if they extended the operation 
of the Bill, its progress would be ma- 
terially endangered in ‘‘ another place.” 
He would appeal to hon. Members who 
were favourably disposed towards the 
Bill not to move any Amendments at 
all, for fear of destroying the chance of 
the Bill in the House of Lords. Some 
of the Amendments were, perhaps, hos- 
tile. For instance, there was that to be 
moved by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Tottenham), which provided for the 
shooting of pigeons from traps in places 
specially licensed for the purpose. The 
hon. Member had not, seemingly, suffi- 
ciently considered the nature of his pro- 
posal, because that would involve such 
an invidious class distinction, that it 
would be a thing which the Committee 
would hardly be inclined to agree to. 
As to changing the name of the Bill, it 
did not appear to him that the name 
was of much consequence. The Bill 
was, practically, an amendment of the 
Cruelty to Animals Acts. Therefore, he 
should be inclined-to adhere to the title 
as it stood. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Penalties for shooting birds 
liberated from traps or otherwise). 


Mr. MONK said, he had an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 13, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ place,” and insert ‘ inclosure,” 
and further Amendments in line 14, 
consequential, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the object which he would now 
state. His desire was to put an end to 
the objectionable system of coursing 
and hunting trapped hares and rabbits. 
[‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, hon. Gentlemen 
might cry ‘‘Oh, oh!” but it seemed to 
him that it was hardly just to have one 
law with regard to cruelty to pigeons, 
and another with regard to cruelty to 
hares and rabbits. He had no doubt 
many hon. Members of the Committee 
were aware that a vast number of hares 
and rabbits were netted or trapped 
every year, and sent to inclosures con- 
structed for the purpose of coursing. 
From those inclosures the hares were 
driven down a narrow passage in the 
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shape of a funnel by men stationed there 
for that purpose, and ultimately forced 
through it. At the end of the funnel 
was a person with two greyhounds in a 
slip. As soon as the unfortunate hare 
passed through the funnel the dogs were 
slipped after it, and the coursing match, 
as the sporting phrase went, took place. 
It seemed to him to be in the highest 
degree absurd to suppose that the House 
of Commons would pass a Bill for pre- 
venting what was alleged to be cruelty 
in shooting trapped birds, and, at the 
same time, refuse to protect unfortunate 
hares and rabbits, which were kept in 
confinement simply for the sake of being 
run down by dogs and cruelly done 
to death. He need hardly say that 
the practice to which he was calling 
attention was very different from cours- 
ing in the open. That might be real 
sport, and, no doubt, it had been con- 
sidered sport for centuries in this coun- 
try; but it was quite a novel prac- 
tice to net hundreds of hares, as they 
were now netted in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, and sent up in vast quantities to 
these inclosures, there to be coursed by 
dogs. It was all very well for the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
to say that he did not wish to alter a 
word or line of the Bill, and that he 
considered it a Bill for extending the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act. 
The Bill was nothing of the sort. It 
had no reference whatever to baiting 
bulls, dog-fighting, and cock-fighting, 
which formed the subject-matter of 
the original Act. That Act had nothing 
whatever to do with pigeon-shooting, 
its object being to prevent cruelty to 
animals, whether tame or wild. There- 
fore, he could not understand how the 
hon. Member could refuse to accept 
his Amendment. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Would 
any hon. Member, who, by inarticulate 
sounds, was expressing dissent from 
what he had said, rise in his place and 
state that he considered the coursing 
of these unfortunate hares and rabbits, 
which were kept in confinement for 
lengthened periods, was legitimate sport, 
and should not be dealt with by Par- 
liament? Would any hon. Member say 
he did not consider that cruelty? If 
anyone did, then he (Mr. Monk) could 
not agree with him. The Amendment 
he now proposed was the first of a series 
intended to put a stop to this cruel kind 
of coursing. , 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, leave out ‘‘ place,” and insert ‘in- 
closure.” —( Hr. Monk.) 


Question ere “That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause.”’ 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if the hon. Member (Mr. Monk) was 
in favour of this Bill, as he (Sir William 
Harcourt) believed he was, he trusted 
that he would not press his Amend- 
ment. No doubt, there were cruelties 
of other descriptions, besides those at 
which the Bill was aimed, which might 
be properly considered ; but if tbis par- 
ticular measure was to be dealt with 
this Session, it was impossible to amend 
it. As everybody perfectly understood, 
the Bill was proposed with a limited 
object, and with that object a large ma- 
jority of hon. Members of the House 
had expressed their sympathy by their 
votes. He trusted the hon. Member 
would not persist in his Amendment, 
unless he wished to bring about the 
defeat of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mz. TOTTENHAM said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper, in line 14, 
after ‘‘ elsewhere,’’ to insert ‘‘ except as 
hereinafter provided ;” and, later on, 
another Amendment to insert the follow- 
ing Proviso :— 

** Provided, nevertheless, That bird shooting 
from traps shall be permitted in places specially 
licensed for the purpose, under the supervision 
of an official to be appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department; the salary 
of such official to be fixed by the Secretary of 
State, and to be paid out of the funds of the 
club, or other establishment so licensed. Any 
conviction for cruelty under this Act, or default 
in payment of such salary by the person to 
whom the licence is issued, to cause forfeiture 
of licence.” 


He did not desire to move these Amend- 
ments, {after the expression of opinion 
which they had heard in the House on 
the last Amendment. Indeed, it would 
be useless for him to persevere. 

Lorpv BURGHLEY said, he had an 
Amendment to propose which was not 
on the Paper. He had not been able to 
get it printed that night; but what he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to was the fact that the Bill was 
for the more effectual prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Hon. Members would, 
therefore, agree with him that the 
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cruelty in the case of pigeons did not 
consist in merely shooting them, but in 
cruelties practised upon the birds shot 
at. He had, therefore, drawn up an 
Amendment for the consideration of the 
Committee which would deal with the 
cruelties, without interfering with the 
shooting. It was in these words. In 
page 1, line 14, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘elsewhere’’ down to the word 
‘‘ or,” in line 15, and to insert— 

‘« Liberate or be privy to the liberation from 

any trap or other contrivance, or from the hand, 
of any mained or injured bird for the purpose 
of being shot at.’’ 
He believed the Amendment would 
strongly appeal to the feelings of the 
Committee, and he trusted it would be 
adopted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, to leave out all the words 
after “ elsewhere’’ down to “or,” in line 14, in 
order to insert “liberate or be privy to the 
liberation from anly trap, or other contrivance, 
or from the hand, of any maimed or injured bird 
for the purpose of being shot at.” — (Lord 
Burghley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said, as he had re- 
fused to accept an Amendment which 
would have the effect of extending the 
scope of the Bill, he was equally un- 
able to agree to any limitation ; and he 
should, therefore, oppose the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—( Mr. Anderson. ) 


Mr. TOTTENHAM said, that, look- 
ing at the way in which the Bill had 
been taken on Saturday night last, 
against the opinion of the majority of 
hon. Members, he did not think it right 
to assent to the third reading being 
taken at that Sitting. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must oppose 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), on the ground 
that the previous stages of the Bill had 
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been hurried on in such a way as to de- 
prive hon. Members who took an interest 
in the subject, and were opposed to the 
Bill in its present form, from expressing 
their opinions upon it. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘now,’ in order to insert 
the words “upon Thursday,” — (Mr. 
Warton, )—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 
‘nllnagyttiit 
TRAMWAYS, &c, (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill for promoting 
the extension of Tramway communica- 
tion in Ireland, and for assisting Emi- 
gration, and for extending certain pro- 
visions of ‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881,” to the case of Public Com- 
panies, said, that, as a considerable 
number of hon. Members bad been good 
enough to stay in the House until that 
late hour, he would explain the Bill 
fully, and yet in a few minutes. The 
Bill contained several subjects which, at 
first sight, appeared to be heterogeneous, 
but which had this, common to all of 
them — that the Government believed 
they would all conduce to a permanent 
belief in justice and to the advancement 
of the prosperity of Ireland. With the 
object of attaining these ends, the Go- 
vernment were compelled to ask the 
House to confirm certain new principles, 
and to run the risk of disbursing public 
money for objects never disbursed for 
before. The Bill was in three parts, of 
which the first, and much the largest in 
bulk, and involving by far the largest 
pecuniary considerations, referred to the 
extension of steam tramways in Ireland. 
Some months ago a certain number of 
Members of Parliament laid before the 
Prime Minister several proposals with 
regard to developing the resources of 
Ireland; and, after careful considera- 
tion of what experience and theory had 
shown the Government to be the limits 
of State action in the matter, it was de- 
cided to do something—-and, he thought, 
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something tangible — to complete the 
communications of the country. That 
being determined upon, the next ques- 
tion was, to what class of communication 
State assistance should be afforded. Ire- 
land was not provided with railways as 
some countries were ; but the whole ma- 
chinery for promoting railways was so 
familiar, and railways were so profitable, 
that it was probable that almost as many 
railways as would answer for some time 
to come had already been made in Ire- 
land. Besides that, there were a con- 
siderable number of Irish railways con- 
structed by means of Government money. 
About £1,000,000 sterling had been lent 
for Irish railways, as against nothing in 
England and Scotland; and the rate of 
interest had recently been reduced from 
5 per cent, in some cases, to 4 per cent 
in all. Canals were hardly to be thought 
of—they could not be constructed in 
those parts of the country which the Go- 
vernment wished to most benefit ; while 
in parts of the country in which they 
could be more favourably constructed— 
such as Galway or Mayo—the expe- 
rience of the Governmetit had not been 
such as to encourage such construction. 
The high roads of Ireland might be said 
to be exceptionally good ; but high roads 
were a practical bar to commercial pros- 
perity in districts where the only means 
of drawing goods was by cattle driven 
80 or 40 miles. In the West of Ireland, 
the amount of traffic was not such as to 
justify the most sanguine Railway Com- 
pany in running branch railways; but 
there was a class of communication 
which had hitherto only received partial 
development, but which was singularly 
likely to be applicable to Ireland. The 
cost of steam tramways was very 
much less than that of railways. The 
cost of rolling stock was very much less, 
and the speed was less; but the speed 
had already been and could be made 
greater. It was already practical enough 
for the purpose of country districts, which 
hitherto had only know ordinary horse 
draught. Steam tramways followed the 
high roads, and connected thinly-peopled 
districts with the great railway sys- 
tems. They were not immeasurably 
and immensely inferior to railways, and 
they would tend to connect places where 
it would be quite impossible to make 
railways. He did not mean to say that 


Lall these results were certain; but the 


ex perience of steam tramways, on the 
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whole, led practically to the belief that 
these results were exceedingly likely. It 
was believed that steam tramways were 
beginning to be appreciated in Ireland, 
i only required a little more en- 
couragement to set a good many 
schemes on foot. And that encourage- 
ment the Government had determined 
to give, and their scheme would be con- 
tained in about 15 clauses. He was in- 
formed that there were many districts in 
which, if the local authorities consented, 
tramways would be made. Whether 
the local authority was the ideal autho- 
rity or not he was not prepared to argue. 
At the present moment, the county funds 
were disbursed by the Grand Jury, and 
he was told that if the law allowed the 
Grand Juries to step forward, and equip 
the country, that would be accepted; but 
that power did not exist by law, and the 
Government,therefore, taking the county 
authority as it found it, simply proposed 
to empower Grand Juries to attract 
shareholders by means of a guarantee 
from the county rate of a portion of the 
interest of the barony through which the 
line ran. Rate of interest was not the 
correct description. Whatever would 
attract money best would be left to the 
operations of the open market; but the 
Government proposed to go further than 
that, and in order to give encourage- 
ment to the local authorities and con- 
fidence to the baronies of the State, ac- 
cording to this scheme, would support 
and back up the baronies with a guaran- 
tee of half the interest, so long as that 
interest did not exceed 4 per cent on the 
whole of the capital. To the extent of 2 
per cent on the entire capital the Govern- 
ment intended to advise the taxpayers 
to contribute to providing tramway ac- 
commodation for Ireland. This part of 
the scheme was quite a new idea. As 
far as he was aware, it was only known 
at present in India, in the British Domi- 
nions; but the Government thought it 
was an obligation worth undertaking for 
the purpose of testifying their goodwill 
to Ireland, and starting certain districts 
on a course upon which they could not 
start by themselves. This guarantee 
would apply to the whole of Ireland. 
That was the outline of the scheme ; but 
it was obvious that there were several 
interests which would have to be care- 
fully guarded against. In the first place, 
there were the cesspayers of the baro- 
nies. Nothing would be more unjust 
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to place a crushing tax on any one per- 
sen; and the existing Tramway Law, 
which the Government proposed to fol- 
low, lent itself to the protection of the 
cesspayer. It contained several provi- 
sions for that purpose. In the first 
place, the Grand Jury would hear every- 
one ; and on each Grand Jury there would 
be one or two persons from each barony— 
though he did not lay great stress upon 
that point. In the second place, any 
ratepayer would be able to traverse the 
presentment at the Assizes; and if the 
presentment was objected to, and if the 
preliminary notices had not been duly 
served, or if there were any other 
illegality, the Judge would disallow it. 
In the third place, the Privy Council 
would investigate the case and hear 
everybody interested; and that was, 
he thought, as good a tribunal as could 
be devised. In the fourth place, if there 
was any dissatisfaction with a Grand 
Jury, then, by a Petition to the Privy 
Council, the Order of the Council only 
being provisional, and requiring to be 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, it would 
be open to any person to oppose it, as 
if it werea Bill. The danger of a Grand 
Jury exercising tyranny appeared to be 
nil. Their resolution had no force; it 
was simply a recommendation ; it was 
only provisivnal until Parliament should 
confirm it, and Parliament alone could 
impose any tax. ‘The next interest was 
that of the taxpayer. He might suffer 
by the guaranteeing of a scheme which 
did not contain the element of solvency ; 
but no scheme would be guaranteed 
unless it was shared in equal part by 
the local body, which might be presumed 
to be conversant with the local wants. 
At any rate, the local body had every 
reason not to guarantee a scheme which 
was likely to become bankrupt; and 
local bodies in Ireland, he was told, 
were not accused of recklessness in 
spending money. However anxious a 
local body might be to get money, it 
would have to show 1d. for every 1d. 
from the Government; and before the 
Grand Jury recommended a Tramway 
Company, the scheme must be approved 
of by the engineers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Then there was the danger 
of a great rush of schemes. It was pos- 
sible that there might be a great rush 
of schemes, especially if it was believed 
to be a case of first come first served, 
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In order that there might not be an 
unlimited burden put upon the Trea- 
sury by the 9th clause, the amount 
which, under this Bill, the Treasury 
might guarantee was £40,000 a-year in 
all—that was to say, 2 per cent on a 
capital of £2,000,000 sterling; and the 
Government hoped that £2,000,000 
might be the extent to which, under 
this measure, communications in Ireland 
would be made. Then there was one 
other cause of apprehension, and that 
was, perhaps, the most difficult point to 
be dealt with. There could beno doubt 
that if Stock of 4 per cent was guaran- 
teed, half by the Treasury and half by 
the local authority, that would call 
forth twice as much money as in the 
case of a Company. The danger was 
that a Company would be formed to get 
desirable Stock at 4 percent, which would 
sell at between 110 and 114; and then, 
when the line was constructed, the pro- 
jectors would find it very convenient to 
withdraw their interest and not work 
the tramway. In that case, the barony 
and the Treasury would have to pay 
the guarantee, and would get nothing 
in return for it, except a tramway which 
did not run. This contingency was pro- 
vided against thus. If a Company made 
a default, either by not keeping the line 
in repair, or failing to pay working ex- 
penses, and so could not keep the line 
open after a certain time, the property 
would betransferred ipso facto to the Grand 
Jury, who would then work the line for 
the guaranteeing persons. He would 
not now enter more fully into details, 
all of which had been carefully con- 
sidered. Baronies which joined in the 
guarantee would be represented on the 
Directorate. [Mr. Hzaty: How?] By 
Directors. (Mr. Hzaty: Who will elect 
them?] Presumably, the cesspayers. 
If a barony could secure money on more 
favourable terms, the guarantee might 
be only for a very limited time. Then 
there were certain defects in the Tram- 
way Law which this Bill proposed to 
remedy—notably, that enactment which 
forbade a line to be taken beyond a 
limit of 30 feet from the centre of the 
road. If it was a question of going round 
a hill, tramways under the Bill would 
have the power to run round just as if 
they were practically along the line of 
the road. Finally, so far as tramways 
were concerned, instead of restricting 
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and six miles in town and villages, it 
was proposed to raise the speed to 12 
miles in the open country, and leave the 
limit at six miles in towns and villages ; 
but the Government would not be indis- 
posed to consider an Amendment for 
raising the speed still further. If the 
Bill did not immediately cover with 
tramways that part of Ireland which 
the Government were most anxious to 
see developed, at least it would proceed 
steadily to open out the country; and 
that, they hoped, would give a great 
deal of labour where labour was much 
wanted ; and that it would be of service 
to the congested districts he had no 
doubt. All were agreed that these dis- 
tricts existed, and the only difference of 
opinion was asto the best modeofremedy- 
ing the existing state of things. All 
were of opinion that there were fewer 
people in some ofjthese places ; and while 
some hon. Members thought that the 
redundant population in some parts 
should go to other parts of Ireland, 
other hon. Members thought they would 
be better off in Canada and Australia. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked if 
that was all there was about the tram- 
ways? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied that, prac- 
tically, that was all. In the opinion of 
the Government the success of the emi- 
gration scheme had been such as to in- 
duce them not to let the machinery cease 
until more had been done. He would 
not, however, now argue that point; he 
was only asking leave to introduce this 
Bill; but when he considered the num- 
ber of people there were to emigrate, but 
who could not emigrate without assist- 
ance, he could not help asking Parlia- 
ment to add another £100,000 to that 
granted last year. That money had been 
employed in giving relief in certain dis- 
tricts which were helpless and pros- 
trate. The Bill proposed to give another 
£100,000 for emigration, and the money 
would have to be used very carefully and 
judiciously. He hoped to say more on this 
head on the second reading, for he was 
informed that this sum represented the 
extreme limit of what was forthcoming. 

Mr. HEALY asked from what fund 
the money was to be provided ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was to 
come from the Church Fund. There 
were a number of gentlemen who were 
disappointed with the slow effect of the 
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at the absence of any philanthropic Com- 
panies and regulations for the purpose 
of encouraging and assisting the peasant 
proprietary. He did not now deny that 
the Purchase Clauses had acted slowly ; 
and if the present were a debate on the 
Land Act, or the occasion were other- 
wise fitting, he could give reasons for 
this. The Government proposed, under 
the 26th section of the Land Act, to 
erg Companies, on satisfying the 
and Commission that it was their ob- 
ject to buy for the purpose of re-selling 
to the tenants, to purchase from the 
landlord, on the same terms as occupy- 
ing tenants were now allowed to pur- 
chase—that was to say, by putting down 
one-fourth of the purchase money and 
leaving three-fourths on mortgage. 
[Mr. Greson asked what was meant by 
a Company? An individual was not 
meant. The idea at present was that it 
should be a Company, and a Company 
which intended to re-sell—that, in fact, 
re-selling should be an absolute con- 
dition in the matter. One of the great 
difficulties in the way of the operation 
of the Purchase Clauses was that indi- 
vidual tenants had to deal with land- 
lords who might not want to sell. In 
the course of this year, only three small 
estates of 45 farms in all had been pur- 
chased by the Land Commission, the 
amount paid for them being some 
£15,000. [{Mr. Parneti: By the Land 
Commission?] Yes, by the Land Com- 
mission ; and that represented the extent 
of those operations in the direction of 
purchasing holdings. It was hoped that 
the Bill would yive a real impulse to the 
sale of land in Ireland. He had done 
his best to describe the measure in out- 
line, and he earnestly hoped that hon. 
Members would allow it to be printed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
promoting the extension of Tramway communi- 
cation in Ireland, and for assisting Emigration, 
and for extending certain provisions of ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ to the case of 
Public Companies.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he did not wish, 
at that hour, to gointo the merits of the 
Bill proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Trevelyan). He would only say 
that he trusted that the tramway scheme 
would be as successful as the right hon. 
Gentleman hoped. There was no doubt 
that, in many parts of Ireland, main 
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lines of tramways might be made with 
considerable advantage, to supply the 
place of lines of railway which the coun- 
try, on account of its poverty, would not 
be able to support. He must reserve 
a fuller expression of opinion until they 
reached the future stages of the mea- 
sure. With regard to the baronial gua- 
rantees, at present it appeared to him 
that the proposition to share the respon- 
sibility between the baronies and tho 
Government was a fair one, and would 
remove some of the objection which was 
felt in 1880 to the proposal made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), under 
which the whole of the guarantee was to 
be given by the local authority. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland would not be too san- 
guine as to the amount of employment 
likely to be given by the construction of 
these tramways. They all knew that 
the construction of tramways on common 
roads afforded, to only a limited extent, 
employment for the labour in the loca- 
lity. The works were not nearly as 
heavy as those on railroads, and they 
did not involve the same permanent con- 
struction—in fact, the amount of money 
spent on labour on tramways would be 
very small in proportion to the amount 
expended on labour in the case of 
railroads. He thought he should be 
making a correct estimate in saying that 
probably four-fifths of the cost of these 
tramways would go into the pockets of 
English iron-masters, English builders, 
and locomotive engineers. Probably the 
amount spent on actual labour would 
not exceed one-fifth of the total cost. 
He desired, however, to pass to another 
portion of the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He was very much disap- 
pointed to find that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not determined to leave the 
very vexed question of emigration alone, 
at all events, for the present Session. 
He could not imagine a more injudicious 
course than that which had been adopted 
by the Government. They were now 
very near the close of the Session, and 
the throwing down of another bone of 
contention between those who believed 
in emigration and those who did not 
could not but result in a very prolonged 
discussion when the Bill reached its later 
stages. He was sorry, therefore, the 
Government did not make up their minds 


to give a trial to some other mode of re- 
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lieving the congestion which undoubt- 
edly did exist in several districts in the 
West of Ireland. He regretted that the 
Government should have resolved to per- 
severe in the course they commenced in 
1881, and which they continued in 1882. 
He was also surprised and disappointed 
that the Government intended to take 
this money out of the Irish Church Fund. 
Until this Session the Irish Government 
had considered themselves bound to con- 
sult, at least, the wishes of the Irish Re- 
presentatives in regard to the disposal 
of that Fund. It was an Irish Fund, 
raised and paid out of Irish land in the 
occupation of tenants; it was a Fund in 
regard to which he and his hon. Friends 
had hoped, up to the introduction of the 
Relief of Distress Bill, in pursuance of 
which £50,000 of the Church Fund was 
allocated, that the Government would 
continue the practice of consulting the 
Irish Members. These continual calls 
upon the Irish Church Fund were no- 
thing more nor less than the Govern- 
ment putting their hands into the pockets 
of the Irish people and stealing from 
them that which really belonged to them. 
If he interpreted the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman correctly, there was only 
about £100,000 left. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that what he 
stated was, that the £100,000 was the 
last sum the Government could see its 
way to spend. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was glad to 
hear that was so. But he could not help 
expressing surprise that the Government 
should seek to extract this £100,000 
from the Church Fund for the very ob- 
noxious purpose of emigration. When 
he (Mr. Parnell) spoke of emigration as 
being an obnoxious purpose, he desired 
to the fullest extent to acknowledge the 
bona fides, the ability, and the desire to 
do good which had distinguished the 
gentlemen, some of whom were Members 
of that House, who had connected them- 
selves with Mr. Tuke’s scheme of emi- 
gration. He believed these gentlemen 
were sincerely desirous of benefiting the 
population in the congested districts of 
Ireland ; and he was only sorry they did 
not devote their talents and ability to the 
development of a scheme of a different 
and more promising character, and one 
more in accordance with the sentiments 
of the Irish people. Undoubtedly, the 
emigration which had been conducted 
under Mr. Tuke’s observation had 
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abounded in those features which had 
distinguished emigration in times gone 
by. But then he (Mr. Parnell) and his 
hon. Friends would be able to prove, by 
unimpeachable testimony, when the Bill 
reached another stage, that Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee had failed in doing that which 
they imagined they weredoing. He would 
be able to prove that in many districts 
of Ireland the farmers, or the occupiers 
of land, were not emigrated, but that 
it was the small tradesmen, the shoe- 
makers, or the tailors of the small 
villages and towns, and the labourers 
who had no land, who were taking ad- 
vantage of the emigration funds. He 
did not mean to say that farmers had 
not emigrated in some districts; but he 
should be able to show that, in cases 
where the farmers had taken advantage 
of the fund, the object which Mr. Tuke 
and his Committee hoped to attain— 
namely, the bringing about of a rea- 
sonable and judicious consolidation of 
holdings, had not been attained ; that, 
in many instances, the emigrants had 
not surrendered possession of their hold- 
ings to their landlords; that they had 
either locked them up, or left them with 
some person in charge, or else that they 
had handed over possession to some 
friend or neighbour to look after them 
until they saw how they were likely to 
get on in the country to which they had 
emigrated. He would be able to show 
that, although people were leaving the 
congested districts, many farms were 
left vacant, and nothing was being done 
to consolidate holdings. In fact, they 
were simply repeating the errors of 
1847 and 1848. They were clearing 
tracts of land, but were not consoli- 
dating farms into holdings of a suitable 
size for cultivation. These, and other 
matters of importance, he and his hon. 
Friends would be able to lay before the 
House on a subsequent stage of the 
Bill ; and he believed they would be able 
to prove, on the highest testimony, the 
statements he had made. They would 
be able to show also that the condition 
of the emigrants was not satisfactory ; 
that those who had been able to find 
friends and relatives became a burden 
and a drag upon them; that others of 
them had obtained employment for 
which they were unsuited; and that 
they were likely, in consequence, to lose 
that employment, and to become a per- 
manent charge on the poor rates of the 
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country to which they had been sent. 
He believed the sum of £5 per head 
was miserably small, and inadequate for 
enabling the emigrant to settle com- 
fortably and prosperously in his new 
home. He now turned for a moment to 
the last portion of the Bill—that which 
dealt with the amendment of the Pur- 
chase Clauses. There was no doubt 
that some of the Purchase Clauses of 
the Land Act of 1881 had signally 
failed to work. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not gone fur- 
ther, and given those of them who be- 
lieved that migration or re-settiement of 
the popuiation was possible in the West 
of Ireland a chance of showing the 
efficacy of such a scheme, by dividing 
this grant of £100,000, which he now 

roposed to take from the Church Fund, 

etween the two operations of emigra- 
tion and re-settlement, or migration. 
Surely, if the Government insisted, at 
that period of the Session, in forcing an 
Emigration Act upon the unwilling Irish 
Members, they could not expect to get 
one-tenth of the Representatives of Irish 
constituencies to vote with them. Surely, 
on the other hand, if the Irish Members 
were able to place before the House 
plenty of calculations based upon the 
experience of men who had had an 
opportunity of practically forming a 
sound judgment on this question in I[re- 
land, they might then have a chance, at 
least, of proving this winter, once and 
for all, whether it was possible that any- 
thing could be done for the purpose of 
solving this difficult problem in the West 
of Ireland, by removing and re-settling 
a certain portion of the population on 
lands which were purchasable and avail- 
able for the purposes in question. 
Several gentlemen had devoted consi- 
derable time and attention tothis question. 
Surveys had been made in the counties 
of Mayo and Galway by engineers of 
skill and experience, and they had shown, 
most conclusively, that the re-settlement 
or migration of portions of this popu- 
lation was practicable. Capital to any 
extent could be obtained, both in Ireland 
and England, and America, and Aus- 
tralia ; but what they asked the Govern- 
ment was this, and he thought it was a 
fair claim to put before the House in 
view of this demand for money out of the 
Irish Church Fund, to allocate, for the pur- 
pose of trying this experiment, a small 
portion of that which was asked for the 
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purpose of emigration. The matter then 
would, once for all, be finally set at rest, 
and it would then be seen whether it was 
possible to remove or re-settle any of 
the tenants in these congested districts. 
If the Government followed that sug- 
gestion, they would be doing very much 
to obviate the prejudice against the Go- 


:vernment and the House of Commons, 


which a great many people entertained 
in consequence of this enforced emigra- 
tion. He trusted that before the Bill 
reached the Committee stage, the Go- 
vernment would have seen the reason- 
ableness of the claim the Irish Members 
made, and would be prepared to allocate 
a moderate sum of money for the pur- 
pose of trying this experiment under 


‘such conditions as they might consider 


safe and necessary in order to prevent 
jobbery. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it would be ob- 
viously out of place, at that stage of the 
Bill, and at that hour of the morning, 
to criticize the very interesting state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, which obviously challenged 
discussion in some of the principles 
which were involved. He (Mr. Gibson) 
did not clearly understand whether the 
tramways were to be made wherever 
local exigencies suggested they might 
be required, or whether they were to be 
constructed in any particular Province. 
He should like to know whether they 
were to be general wherever required ? 
{[Mr. Treveryan: They may be con- 
structed wherever required.]}] He was 
not sure that there might not be diffi- 
culties connected with the rights of 
railways under existing Acts, and that 
they would not challenge and jealously 
investigate the operation of steam tram- 
ways, which were hardly distinguishable 
from railways. With regard to the 
emigration provisions, he would only 
make one observation. This proposal 
for emigration was, to his mind, petty 
legislation, and they could not magnify 
it into anything big; whereas the tram- 
way transaction was a big one. Those 
who knew the history of Irish emigration 
would know very well that what was 
done in this Bill would go a very little 
way towards improving the condition of 
the people of Ireland. . They should 
never lose sight, in considering the ques- 
tion of Irish emigration, of this fact— 
that the Irish people, by voluntary effort 
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and by their own money, did a great 
deal towards removing themselves to 
other countries more capable of finding 
them employment. [Mr. T. D. Sutti- 
van: Evicted people.] With reference 
to the Purchase Clauses, he would make 
this suggestion as to what was proposed 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). As he listened to the 
statement of the Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland, he (Mr. Gibson) apprehended, 
as he thought, the hon. Member’s point; 
and he wasnotsurethat those who looked 
to migration might not find the best and 
soundest means of bringing their theory 
to the test under the Purchase Clauses of 
this Bill. Under the Purchase Clauses, as 
he had heard described by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, he understood that 
it would be recognized that Companies, 
or aggregations of individuals, might be 
formed for the purchase of land. He 
did not know whether there would be 
any check upon the nationality of these 
Companies—that was to say, whether 
there would be anything to prevent them 
from being American, or Australian, or 
English ; but, at any rate, Companies of 
individuals might be formed who would 
be given the same advance that tenants 
could obtain at present under the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Land Act, and would 
be able to purchase estates under condi- 
tions that the land was parcelled out 
and sold to tenants. There was nothing 
to prevent people who believed in the 
migration theory, as opposed to emigra- 
tion, to go to the State—and they would 
not be bound by a limit of £1,000 or 
£2,000, but could make operations as 
extensive as they pleased—and say— 
“We desire to avail ourselves by this 
money of the Land Act. Here is a 
Company formed for the purpose of 
availing ourselves of the new provision, 
and purchasing, it may be, in Meath, or 
Westmeath, or wherever you like, wher- 
ever you say the districts are not popu- 
lated, properties, with three-fourths of 
the money of the State, and parcelling 
them out into small portions to people 
who desire to migrate rather than emi- 
grate.” This amendment of the Land 
Act he regarded as of importance, be- 
cause it brought to an immediate, 
prompt, and practical test that statement 
about migration made by some of the 
Irish Members. Those who believed in 
migration could adopt the machinery 
which was now placed at their dis- 
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posal. There appeared from the state- 
ment to be nothing in the Bill to 
prevent them. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork himself had reserved 
his right to consider the Bill in de- 
tail when it was presented for second 
reading; and he (Mr. Gibson) trusted 
that when it was put down for that stage 
it would be put down when there could 
be something like a fair debate upon 
it, notwithstanding the late period of 
the Session, which he very much re- 
gretted. He must express his great 
regret that a Bill of this magnitude and 
of this great importance, which dealt 
with principles in a way which was most 
exceptional, and which challenged criti- 
cism on the first glance, and would neces- 
sarily excite wide discussion, was not 
brought on at a period of the Session 
when it could have been more fully and 
carefully considered. It was very much 
to be regretted that it was not brought 
on at a time in the Session when it could 
be discussed not only by hon. Members 
from Ireland, but by Representatives of 
Scotch and English constituencies who 
took some interest in this question. It 
was a matter of disappointment to him 
that there would be no opportunity for 
obtaining a fair and careful expression 
of public opinion with regard to the mea- 
sure. They would be face to face with 
the second reading almost before the 
provisions of the Bill had circulated 
through the Press of the country, and 
before the mature public mind of the 
country could be brought to a careful 
investigation of it. He did not know 
whether the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
could tell them when he expected to take 
the second reading. They could not 
expect such a measure to become law 
without a good deal of mutual forbear- 
ance and concession, and something like 
a disposition to meet difficulties in a con- 
ciliatory way. It would be a conve- 
nience if some indication could be given 
to the House as to when the second 
reading of the Bill was likely to be 
taken. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, on 
behalf of the Government, he could cor- 
dially join in the regret expressed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. Gibson) that 
it had been impossible for the Govern- 
ment to bring in the Bill at an earlier 
period of the Session. He quite agreed 
that it was a very important measure and 
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deserved full discussion ; and he only re- 
gretted that, in common with other im- 
portant measures, it had been impossible 
to give that time which they should have 
liked to have devoted to its discussion. 
He also agreed with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that, at that period 
of the Session, it would be quite impos- 
sible to look forward hopefully to being 
able to make progress with the measure, 
if it did not generally commend itself to 
hon. Members in all quarters of the 
House. He trusted it would be received 
in the spirit in which it was introduced. 
He would appeal to the Irish Members 
to bear in mind the great sacrifices the 
Government had been obliged to make 
of their economic principles in proposing 
such a scheme. [ Laughter from the Irish 
Members. | Unquestionably, the Govern- 
ment had had to make large sacrifices of 
their economic principles before they could 
propose such a measure as this. [ Mr. 
O’DonneEtL: As you did in reference to 
the Suez Canal.j Nothing of the kind 
had ever been proposed for England; and 
it was because the Government recog- 
nized, as fully as hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, the special circumstances with which 
they had to deal in Ireland, that they 
had laid aside everything like pedantry 
in dealing with this matter, and had 
honestly endeavoured to meet the diffi- 
culties to be faced in proposing, in a 
case of this kind, to make grants from 
the Imperial Exchequer for public 
works in Ireland. No such grant had 
ever been proposed in connection with 
public works in England. He had 
always recognized that, in dealing with 
a@ poor country such as Ireland, where 
commerce and enterprize had been for a 
long time at a very low ebb, it would be 
absurd to apply the principles which had 
been found to apply to this country. The 
Government, at all events, had recog- 
nized that fact in bringing forward the 
Bill; and he hoped that the spirit in 
which they had introduced it would meet 
with appreciation on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, as he had every 
reason to believe would be the case, after 
the speech they had just listened to from 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). The only serious part of 
that criticism with which the hon. Mem- 
ber received the Bill were the remarks 
he had made as to the conduct of the 
Government in throwing down a bone of 
contention between those who were in 
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favour of migration and those who were 
in favour of emigration. As he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman, he did not 
contend that emigration was necessarily 
bad. What the hon. Member said was 
that he and his Friends preferred what 
they called migration. He (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) thought he was right in saying 
that, in one debate on the Land Act of 
1881, the hon. Member went so far as to 
say, for himself and his Friends, that 
the state of certain districts in Ireland 
was such that he, for one, had come to 
the opinion that some scheme of emi- 
gration would be worth trying. That 
statement, of course, did not exclude his 
present preference for a different scheme; 
but it included emigration as one of the 
means by which the difficulties of the 
present condition of Ireland might be 
removed. 

Mr. PARNELL: What I said was, 
that if the Government brought forward 
any scheme by which these families 
could be placed in suitable homesteads 
in Canada or the United States, I should 
not oppose the Bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he recol- 
lected that that was what the hon. Mem- 
ber had said; and, therefore, any ob- 
jection the hon. Member would have to 
offer would not be to emigration as such, 
but probably to the details of the scheme 
they proposed, which they admitted to 
be a matter for fair discussion. The hon. 
Member had gone a little further, be- 
cause he had objected to their taking 
what he very properly called an Irish 
Fund against the opinions of the Irish 
people. He (Mr. Chamberlain) did not 
put his own opinion against that of the 
hon. Member on the question of what 
might be the opinion of the majority of 
the Irish people ; but, at least, they had 
evidence that a considerable number of 
the Irish people regarded with favour 
emigration as one of the means of re- 
lieving distress. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. 
Members said that was not so; but 
he repeated that there was a con- 
siderable proportion of the Irish people 
who took this view. Emigration was 
not forced upon anyone. No one need 
leave the country unless they liked to do 
so. [An hon. Memper: They are starved 
into doing it.] When they found there 
were so many persons in Ireland ready 
to emigrate if they would only give 
them such limited assistance as the Bill 
proposed, they had a right to assume 
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that those people considered it a great 
boon. The hon. Member for the City of 
Cork said—‘‘ Why do not you meet us in 
this matter, and give us half this sum to 
enable us to test our experiment of 
migration?’’ Well, in reply to that, 
he had to say that he did not think at 
that stage the matter was one upon 
which the Government could form a fair 
judgment. All they had said on the 
subject hitherto was, that they had not 
yet had any practical scheme of what 
was called migration put before them, 
and that, as far as they had been able 
to examine the suggestions which had 
been submitted to them, they certainly 
seemed to them to be wanting in the 
qualities which might be supposed to 
lead to success. If the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork and his Friends 
would give them some further informa- 
tion to show that some small advance, 
such as he suggested, might be applied 
to the purpose of this experiment with a 
fair chance of success, all he could say 
was that he thought it would be a 
matter for the fair and full consideration 
of theGovernment. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
said their scheme for the formation of 
Companies for the purchase and re-sale 
of land gave an opportunity for that ex- 
periment. No doubt, it went a long 
way in that direction; but he did not 
think it would enable them to go as far 
as the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of Cork seemed desirous of 
going; because, as he (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) understood it, the Companies would 
have to buy land, and would expect 
from the purchasing tenants a portion of 
the purchase money. In the scheme of 
migration he had heard suggested in 
that House, it was proposed that the 
tenants should be placed on land they 
were expected to improve, which was 
not now in a state of cultivation; and, 
in the second place, it was alleged that 
the position of these tenants was such 
that they could not find any portion of 
the purchase money. That was the dis- 
tinction between the scheme of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and the 
scheme that would alone be possible 
under the provisions of the Bill. He 
had said enough to show the spirit in 
which this measure had been introduced ; 
and, on the Motion before them, he did 
not think the House would desire any 
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fuller discussion. He hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would wait to see the exact details 
of the Bill, and that they would ap- 
proach its further consideration in Com- 
mittee in a spirit that would lead to a 
satisfactory issue. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he rose to 
reply to the charges made against those 
gentlemen who had, happily, been ac- 
tively engaged in the scheme of emigra- 
tion—that was to say, the charge that 
the scheme had broken down. He did 
not suppose that, in dealing with a large 
number of emigrants, they would have 
been completely successful in every case ; 
but he thought that, in the enormous 
preponderance of cases, they had done 
real good, and he believed they would 
be able to show that the result of the 
scheme, on the whole, had been to afford 
a better chance of living to those people 
who remained in Ireland. One word 
with reference to the question of emi- 
gration versus migration. He did not 
wish hon. Members opposite to suppose 
that when Mr. Tuke’s Committee started 
their work they had any predilection for 
sending Irishmen out of their country ; 
they had before their eyes those districts 
in Ireland in which it was impossible 
for the people to live. The House had 
never had plaeed before it any tangible 
scheme of migration. He should listen 
with the deepest interest to any scheme 
of migration which had, on the face of 
it, some indication that it would work. 
But the Committee found, from infor- 
mation in their possession, that there 
was no probability of that being the 
case. On the other hand, they had ex- 
perience of emigration, and they knew 
that this would work in a satisfactory 
manner. They chose that course, then, 
because they did not believe that migra- 
tion was possible. If the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Parnell) would put for- 
ward a satisfactory scheme of migration, 
he (Mr. Whitbread), for one, would 
welcome it. For his part, he would not 
send a single Irishman out of the coun- 
try; he would much prefer that they 
should remain there, if it were possible 
to get a living. What they wanted, then, 
was a tangible scheme which would, on 
the face of it, lead to a successful resuit. 
He trusted hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not seriously throw opposition in 
the way of the continuance of a work, 
which, from all the information he had 
received, had, at all events, benefited the 
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large majority of those who had gone 
out. No doubt, there were individual 
cases of failure ; but, on the whole, there 
could be no doubt that their efforts had 
been satisfactory. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was glad that 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread), speaking as he did fora 
section of the Party by whom he was 
surrounded, had expressed his willing- 
ness to accept a system of migration. 
A tone and temper like that of the hon. 
Gentleman was quite new in the case 
of those with whom he was associated. 
With regard to tramways, he (Mr. 
Healy) would point out that the scheme 
was not new. The Italian State had 
taken up a scheme of tramways gua- 
ranteeing 4 per cent, and he hoped the 
English Government would do the same, 
because he thought it was likely to lead 
to good results. But there was a defect 
in the proposal before the House. The 
whole scheme of the Government de- 
pended on the assent of the Grand 
Juries ; and, that being the case, it could 
not be completed with the rapidity 
and in the efficient manner which the 
Government expected; because it must 
be remembered that the Grand Juries 
did not always want to promote the 
good of the country. By allowing the 
Grand Jury system to continue to exist, 
the Government were, to some extent, 
rendering the new scheme nugatory. 
He was glad to hear the statesmanlike 
tone of the remarks of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin, and he con- 
sidered he had furnished the Govern- 
ment with an idea which they might 
develop. The right hon. and learned 
Member said that the Government could 
use the 24th section of the Land Act in 
a satisfactory way for the purpose of 
migration ; but how could they do that 
by means of the Bill as it at present 
stood? They could not do it without 
the addition of some supplementary pro- 
visions. He also said that some en- 
couragement should be given to the 
Tramway Companies. The Government 
gave Steamship Companies £5 a-head 
to take people across the Atlantic. 
Why, then, should they not give Tram- 
way Companies money for taking 

eople from Connemara to Meath? 
he right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) had made a mistake that it was 
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quite natural he should fall into. He 
(Mr. Healy) pointed out that no recla- 
mation ever had been, or would be, 
effected by planting a man on 20 or 
30 acres of bog, and telling him to re- 
claim it. That could only be effected 
when a man had a little piece of good 
land as a nucleus to start from; the 
contrary idea was purely illusory, and 
could not be carried out. Now, with 
regard to the system of emigration, the 
English people never could be got to do 
anything right, but that they imme- 
diately tried to do something wrong ; 
if they gave a present, they always ac- 
companied it with a poison. What 
would be thought of the Irish people 
if they were to start some scheme of 
this kind, and force it down the throats 
of Englishmen? The worst of the mat- 
ter was, that Englishmen were always 
so cock-sure of the result of their legis- 
lation for Ireland. There were two or 
three Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
who had been to Dublin Castle, and 
had seen the Liffey, and whose only 
sources of information were the Resi- 
dent Magistrates and the Police, whose 
business it was to keep the country in a 
state of ferment, in order to provide 
themselves with jobs. Those Gentlemen 
knew absolutely nothing of the actual 
requirements of Ireland; nevertheless, 
their views were allowed to be carried 
out, while no notice whatever was taken 
of the opinion of Irish Members who 
were born in the country, lived in the 
country, and had the good of the coun- 
try at heart. It was impossible that 
this scheme should succeed in the hands 
of these Gentlemen. He would point 
out that the scheme was being forced 
upon the country against the will of the 
Irish National Party, and, as they con- 
tended, against the wish of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland; and 
then, as the ‘“‘most unkindest cut of 
all,”’ the Irish people were asked to pay 
for it out of their own pockets. If the 
English Government insisted upon this 
scheme, they should in all decency pay 
forit themselves. If England wanted to 
see Irishmen emigrated, and turned out 
of their country, there were plenty of 
other ways by which it could be done. 
For instance, they could send down a 
policeman, and tell a man that he was 
going to be arrested; he would then 
leave the country. That was a means 
of assisting emigration that had been 
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much in use during the last two or 
three years. For these reasons, he said 
that the English Government should pay 
this money out of their own Exchequer, 
and that they should leave to the Irish 
people whatever money remained of the 
Irish Church Fund for the purposes of 
the Irish experiment of migration. If 
the Irish Church Fund was to be used, 
let it be applied in the way in which the 
great majority of the Irish Representa- 
tives desired. He believed that, if Eng- 
lish Gentlemen would consider the posi- 
tion taken up by Irish Members on this 
subject of migration and the application 
of the Irish Church Fund, they would 
find it to be a reasonable one; and if 
the Government would consider the de- 
sirability of allowing the migration 
scheme to go forward, he believed they 
would find the way smoothed for the 
scheme of emigration. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he regarded 
that portion of the Bill which dealt with 
the scheme of tramways as extremely 
good. He thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government were to be congratulated on 
the principle, but that they were wrong in 
going against the opinion expressed by 
the whole of the Irish people that the 
money for emigration should not be 
taken from the Irish Church Fund. As 
he was anxious that the Bill should pass, 
he would now offer no opposition to the 
Government on the question of emigra- 
tion; but, at the same time, he con- 
tended that the cost should be defrayed 
from the Imperial Exchequer. It was, 
in his opinion, unreasonable that the 
Irish Church Fund should be applied 
to any purpose not approved by the 
Irish people, but should be applied for 
the benefit of Ireland by the develop- 
ment of its resources. He trusted the 
Government would withdraw the objec- 
tionable provision. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he believed 
that, even if the portion of the Bill which 
related to tramways proved a complete 
failure, the Emigration Clauses would 
be carried out to the utmost. With re- 
gard to the question of tramways, it 
struck him as remarkable that the Go- 
vernment, which had expressed so keen 
a desire to establish local autonomy in 
Ireland, was, apparently, about to give a 
new lease of life to the Grand Jury 
system. If that system were now to be 
solemnly recognized, and set forth by 
them, the conclusion likely to be drawn 
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was that the Irish people need not look 
forward to any speedy amendment of 
the system of local government. He 
would not spend any time in discussing 
the Bill as stated in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He did not believe that such a scheme 
for the development of the resources of 
Ireland could result in anything but 
failure, except under the superintendence 
of a Government responsible to the 
people of Ireland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
TREVELYAN, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
AtrorNEY GENERAL for IRELAND, and 
Mr. CourtNey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 286. } 


SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hersertr Guapstone, Bill 
to extend certain powers given by ‘The 
Superannuation Act Amendment Act, 1873,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herserr 
Guapstone and Mr. Courtney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 285. ] 





PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) [EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the travelling and other Ex- 
penses of Election Judges hearing appeals from 
Election Commissioners, and of the Expenses 
of the reception and accommodation of such 
Judges, and of providing a proper court for 
them, which will become payable under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session 
for the better prevention of Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices at Parliamentary Elections. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock 
in the morning. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 8th August, 1883. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_—onwn— 
NAVY—BOW RUDDERS. 


Mr. GORST (for Sir H. Drummonp 
Wotrr) asked the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is a fact that 
H.M.S. ‘ Canada” is fitted with a bow 
rudder weighing at least ten tons, and 
projecting several feet below the keel ; 
and, whether such rudder has been re- 
ported against both for the ‘‘ Canada” 
and for other of Her Majesty’s Ships ; 
and, whether it has been fitted to H.M.S. 
‘*Canada” only for experimental pur- 
poses; and, if so, whether orders will 
be given to have it removed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, a drop bow rudder has been fitted 
in the Canada, chiefly for use in the 
event of the main rudder being disabled 
in action. It weighs about 6 tons, 
and when in use projects about 6 feet 
below the keel. When not in use, it 
does not project at all. Similar rudders 
had been fitted with advantage to smaller 
vessels ; but, after the experience of it 
in the Canada, it is not proposed to fit a 
rudder of this kind in any other ship, 
because, although of some service, it is 
not considered to be worth the cost. 
There is no intention, however, to re- 
move the bow rudder from the Canada. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND— 
CETEWAYO. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any confirmation of the 
statement in the newspapers from Mr. 
Colenso, Norwich; and, whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the fate of Cetewayo ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
only information we have received is 
the telegram which arrived at the Colo- 
nial Office yesterday about 2 o’clock. 
It is from Sir Henry Bulwer, and is 
dated the 7th August, from Pieter- 
maritzburg ; and it says that— 

‘‘The Resident with Cetewayo had reported 


that a message had come from Cetewayo to say 
that he was alive.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Is that Mr. 
Finn? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes; Mr. 
Finn. The telegram goes on to say— 
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‘* Mr. Osborne, Resident in the Reserved 
Territory, doubts the truth of the statement, 
and thinks it is a Usuto party scheme; but it 
is further stated that a missionary named 
Robertson thinks it certain Cetewayo is alive.” 
I do not know who Missionary Robert- 
son is, as we never heard of him before. 
Then Sir Henry Bulwer says— 

“T have told Osborne to verify the report at 
once; but as there is no telegraphic communi- 
cation, I suppose it will be some days before 
we get any further verification of the news.” 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Has the hon: 
Member received any communication 
from Mr. Colenso as to what the infor- 
mation is founded upon ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Does 
the telegram say where Cetewayo is? 


[No reply. ] 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL—LANGALI- 
BALELE. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true, as reported in the 
newspapers, that he has received a com- 
munication from the Executive Govern- 
ment of Natal, to the effect that Langa- 
libalele is to be restored to his govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: That is 
not the statement in the newspapers. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Nor that it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to restore him ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The state- 
ment is perfectly correct in the news- 
papers, that Sir Henry Bulwer has sent 
home the conditions under which alone 
he considers Langalibalele can be safely 
restored. These conditions have been 
submitted to the Legislative Council by 
the direction of the Home Government. 
But what the decision of the Legislative 
Council may be is still, as the newspaper 
reports say, uncertain. 


PARLIAMENT—SITTINGS AND AD- 
JOUURNMENT OF THE HOUSE— 
SATURDAY SITTINGS. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
in consequence of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) having, by his 
opposition, successfully prevented his 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) bringing for- 
ward his Motion with respect to Satur- 
day Sittings, he would, when the Motion 
was made for any Bill other than a Go- 
vernment Bill being put down for Satur- 
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day, move that the House do not proceed 
further with such Order after a quarter 
past 6 o’clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—Oouen — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bu1 265.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. WARTON said, he would move 
that the Bill be re-committed in respect 
of Schedule 1, in order that the amount 
of expenditure allowed to a candidate in 
boroughs should be increased. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he did so because he 
desired some information from the Go- 
vernment as to the course they would 
pursue with the Schedule; and espe- 
cially to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General whether he 
would give an undertaking to the House 
that the legal expenditure in the case of 
a double candidature should be increased 
to double the amount authorized in the 
case of a single candidature, instead of 
being reduced by one-fourth, as was 
proposed by the Bill as it stood ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of Schedule 1.”—(Mr. Warton.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought it was 
a pity to act in this manner, discussing 
questions twice over. For himself, he 
thought they would save time by defer- 
ring this matter until they reached the 
Schedule. All he could say was, that it 
was his personal intention to adhere to 
the proposals on the Paper; but, of 
course, he could not pledge himself as 
to what the House would do. He, how- 
ever, hoped they would not agree to 
any proposal to increase the maximum 
allowed for boroughs. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had 
put down Amendments to that effect; 
but if they were agreed to, the allow- 
ance for boroughs would be greater 
than for counties. Borough expendi- 
ture was already ample enough, and he 





could not acquiesce in any proposal to 
increase it. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to find that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had not altered his opinion with regard 
to the expenditure in counties. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


New Clause— 

(Saving for creditors. ) 

“The provisions of this Act prohibiting cer- 
tain payments and contracts for payments, and 
the payment of any sum, and the incurring of 
any expense in excess of a certain maximum, 
shall not affect the right of any creditor, who, 
when the contract was made, or the expense 
was incurred, was ignorant of the same being 
in contravention of this Act,’—(Mr. Attorney 
General,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 
second time, and added after Clause 16. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, 
I am afraid that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General will be 
inclined to accuse me of inexcusable per- 
severance in proposing for the considera- 
tion of the House the substance of the 
clause that stands in my name. I am 
always unwilling to waste any of the 
time of this House upon that which 
some seem to consider a small question ; 
but the fact is, that the principle involved, 
and which my clause is intended to carry 
out, is a principle the adoption of which 
has been found essential for regulating, 
correcting—nay, restoring the elective 
system in the United States of America, 
in order to insure the due representation 
of the people under that democratic sys- 
tem of government. It is the more 
remarkable that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters should seek to evade the considera- 
tion of this subject, seeing that one of 
their number, himself a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who is also 
one of the Members for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), has publicly an- 
nounced, in a letter, which appeared in 
The Times newspaper, that it was he who 
imported into the electoral proceedings 
of the United Kingdom the system of 
Convention and Caucus, which has led 
avowedly, according to Congressional 
Reports, to the greatest abuses in the 
United States, and, in fact, formed one 
of the elements in the differences which 
brought about the American Civil War. 
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That has been reported by Congress; 
and yet, when a Cabinet Minister says 
that he has been a party to importing 
this system of Convention and Caucus 
into the electoral system of this country, 
which it has already, to a large degree, 
perverted in the same manner as it per- 
verted the electoral system of the United 
States, and I submit to the House a 
clause, which embodies in principle the 
remedy against the evil of the Caucus 
that has been adopted by the Congress 
of the United States, I am met by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General with 
evasive answers, as I will show, and 
with the allegation that this subject is 
not worth the consideration of the House. 
Far be it from me, Sir, to presume upon 
my position as an old Member of the 
House; but I say that, if the humblest 
Member of the House adduces such facts 
as these, when the task of correcting 
the electoral system is before the House, 
the people of this country—the consti- 
tuencies of this country—knowing that 
the American system has been largely 
introduced into the Constitution of this 
country, have a right to demand some 
fuller answer from the Representative 
of the Government, a leading Member 
of which boasts that he has introduced 
the system of Caucus into the elections 
of this country, and that, in the year 
1880, nearly 80 constituencies were 
affected by the operation of that system. 
I hope the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will forgive my placing the matter before 
the House in this form, because, during 
the 40 years that I have had a seat in 
this House, I have not been in the habit 
of presuming on the indulgence of the 
House. I trust that, in very few in- 
stances, it can be said of me that I have 
troubled the House with any Motion on 
insufficient grounds ; and I am perfectly 
certain that, in the present instance, it 
is not upon insufficient grounds that I 
am acting. Now, the only answer to 
the purport of what I have said, which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
gave me on a former occasion was, that 
the evil, the correction of which is con- 
templated by this clause, is provided 
against by the existing law. But, with 
the permission of the House, I will show 
that this is not the fact. In the first 
place, not being a lawyer myself, I de- 
sired to be supported by legal authority. 
I therefore consulted a work upon The 
Law and Practice of Registration and 
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Elections, published by Cox and Grady 
at The Law Times office, which is ac- 
cepted, I believe, in all our Courts asa 
work of authority. There I find this 
passage, under the head of “ Belfast 
Election Petition,” at page 302— 


‘“‘There is no power given by the Corrupt 
Practices Acts to deal with the practices, which 
have effects similar to those covered by the 
Statutes; and offences not defined by such Sta- 
tutes; although having the same pernicious 
results as those which are defined, are not 
cognizable by the Court.” 


That was a part of the judgment given 
by Lord Fitzgerald in the Belfast case ; 
and it is to one of those omitted provi- 
sions as to offences not covered by any 
Statute that I now call the attention of 
the House, and with respect to which I 
propose theclause that standsin myname. 
I put a Question to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in this House, asking under 
what Statute I should, in his opinion, 
find terms that would meet the abuse 
to which I pointed; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred me to the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1854, and par- 
ticularly the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th sec- 
tions of that Act. Well, Sir, not only 
have I carefully examined that Statute 
myself, but I have obtained the best 
advice I could get in the examination ; 
and I may be permitted to say to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that there 
are no terms contained in it which meet 
the case that is submitted to the House 
by the clause I now propose. That 
clause is founded upon American Sta- 
tutes, which, in seeking to correct 
the abuses of the Caucus, is directed 
against combinations of persons for cor- 
rupt purposes; and I now ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to point out 
what are the terms in the Statute of 
1854, or any other Act existing on the 
Statute Book, that are directed against 
a combination or conspiracy such as the 
Caucus is designated in the recent Sta- 
tutes of the United States, which are 
against the action of such combinations. 
Unless the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has made a discovery beyond the re- 
searches of those whom I have con- 
sulted, he will be obliged to confess that 
there are no such provisions in our Sta- 
tute Book. The 5th section of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1854, as it is the 
most comprehensive, comes, perhaps, 
nearest to the purpose; but it fails in 
this point—that not one word is directed 
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against a combination such as has existed 
in the United States, and as it exists 
here, the operations of which are di- 
rected, or may be directed, to perverting 
the representation of the people. That 
section contains qualifications and con- 
ditions which are difficult of proof, such 
as the use of force, violence, or re- 
straint, abduction, duress, or any fraudu- 
lent device or contrivance. The prac- 
tices of bribery or intimidation, and 
other abuses, are comprehended in the 
Reports of the United States Congress 
upon the abuses there generated ; and I 
think it would have been well had the 
hon. and learned Attorney General given 
the House an opportunity of consulting 
those American Reports before he pro- 
posed to correct the electoral system of 
this country, under which, as democra- 
ticized, such abuses have grown up. I 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
then, to have this subject examined by 
competent legal authorities, and to point 
out the words in any English Statute 
that are directed against the combina- 
tion of persons—the conspiracy of per- 
sons, to perpetrate abuses such as have 
been perpetrated by this system of Cau- 
cus in the United States. Sir, the House 
seems paralyzed. It is a strange thing; 
but perhaps it arises from the some- 
what guilty conscience of Gentlemen on 
my own side of the House. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from Irish Members.| My Friends 
from Ireland cheer that expression ; I 
am a Member of no faction; I am an 
old-fashioned English Member, the Re- 
presentative of a constituency which has 
never been corrupted. Moreover, having 
had a long experience of it, I believe it 
to be one of the most difficult consti- 
tuencies to corrupt in England. I do 
not believe that anybody can corrupt or 
intimidate it ; and, as the Representative 
of that constituency, I venture to press 
upon the Representative of the Govern- 
ment that, inasmuch as through the 
vote by ballot and the lowering of the 
suffrage the electoral system of this 
country is being assimilated to that of 
the United States, and inasmuch as one 
of their own number is the Chief of a 
Caucus, which that right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in 1880, had extended its 
action to nearly 80 constituencies, it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary that this 
question should be dealt with. I will 
read to the House the concluding words 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the letter 





to which I have referred. The letter is 
dated the 10th of April, 1880, was pub- 
lished in The Times of the 13th, and con- 
cludes in these terms— 

“ Altogether, for good or for evil, the organi- 
zation has now taken firm root in this country, 
and politicians will do well to give it in future 
a less prejudiced attention.” 


Now, I fear that there is a prejudice in 
favour of the system on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers; but in the country 
there is no such prejudice; on the con- 
trary, it is viewed with profound dis- 
trust; and, unless this House adopts 
some such means as have been found 
necessary in the United States to correct 
this evil of the Caucus, I am convinced 
that this distrust, which is already widely 
extended, will end in a want of confidence 
alike in the administration of the law, 
in the Government, and in this House it- 
self. I beg to move, after Clause 2, the 
insertion of the following clause, which 
stands in my name, as embodying the 
substance of the means which have been 
found necessary to provide against the 
abuses of the Caucus in the United 
States :— 

(Corrupt practices by persons combined for that 

purpose.) 

“Tf any persons are combined for the purpose 
of promising, and shall promise, directly or in- 
directly, any personal or pecuniary advantage 
to any elector or electors on account of his or 
their voting or abstaining from voting for any 
designated candidate or candidates; or if any 
persons are combined to cause any elector or 
electors reasonably to expect that he or they 
will avoid any personal disadvantage on account 
of his or their voting or abstaining from voting 
for any designated candidate or candidates, such 
persons so combined and so acting for the said 
purpose or purposes shall individually be guilty 
of a corrupt practice, and shall be subject to all 
penalties relating to such an offence.” 

Clause (Corrupt practices by persons 
combined for that purpose,) — (Jr. 
Newdegate,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would remind 
the House that the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Newdegate) had simply re- 
peated what he said a few weeks ago 
on this subject. When in Committee 
on the Bill he (the Attorney General) 
pointed out to the hon. Member that all 


he wished to deal with could be dealt 
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with by the existing law, and he had 
seen no reason to alter his opinion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


The next new clause on the Paper 
stood in the name of Mr. Hzaty. 


Mr. SPEAKER having called upon 
Mr. Haaty, 


Mr. BIGGAR rose to move the clause, 
but—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he called 
upon the hon. Member for Monaghan ; 
and, on the occasion of considering new 
clauses, an hon. Member could not dele- 
gate the duty of moving a new clause to 
another hon. Member; but he must be 
present to move it himself. 


Mr. SPEAKER then proceeded to call 
upon other hon. Members who had No- 
tices on the Paper. 


Mr. ORAIG-SELLAR moved to in- 
sert the following Clause after Clause 
43 :— 

“Where the nature of a county is such that 
any electors residing therein are unable at an 
election for such county to reach their polling 
place without crossing the sea or a branch or 
arm thereof, this Act shall not prevent the pro- 
vision of means for conveying such electors by 
sea to their polling place, and the amount of 

yment for such means of conveyance may be 


in addition to the maximum amount of expenses 
allowed by this Act.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that, in mov- 
ing the clause, he wished to make one 
last effort to do something to prevent the 
disfranchisement of a number of elec- 
tors in many of the counties bordering 
on the sea on the West of Scotland. 
He did not propose to repeat the argu- 
ments that were stated almost ad nau- 
seam in Committee ; but he would, in a 
very few words, recapitulate the circum- 
stances connected with this clause. The 
clause he now moved was in almost iden- 
tical terms with the original clause in 
the Bill. That clause was not deemed 
to be sufficient by some Scottish Mem- 
bers; and an attempt was made to 
slightly extend the operation of the 
clause, by enabling electors, in certain 
cases, to be conveyed by land as well as 
by sea. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General, however, 
considered that that would not be con- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill, 
and opposed it; and although the ex- 
tension of the clause was supported by 
a considerable minority of Members, it 


The Attorney General 
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was defeated. Then, on the Motion 
‘« That the Clause be added to the Bill,” 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) opposed it, and with 
the assistance of his own followers, and 
certain Members on the Liberal side of 
the House, he succeeded in throwing out 
the clause. He (Mr. Craig - Sellar) 
trusted he might say without disrespect 
to the right hon. Gentleman, or to those 
who followed him, that, in taking the 
course he did, the right hon. Gentleman 
acted in ignorance of the true difficulty 
of those counties. He felt certain that, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had known 
that, practically, he was inflicting a 
serious injury upon a large number of 
electors, against whom nothing could be 
said whatever, he would not have moved 
the rejection of theclause. He thought 
he was justified in saying that, because, 
later in the proceedings on the Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman moved a clause 
which, in a different way, might have 
partly done what was intended to be 
done by this clause. But the clause was 
not accepted ; and the position in which 
they now stood was this—that there was 
no machinery provided by which these 
electors could be conyeyed to the poll, 
and they were practically treated as if 
they were electors in a peccant borough, 
though, of course, not the smallest sus- 
picion of corruption could be enter- 
tained against them. In winter it 
would be impossible for these electors 
to go to the poll; and, even in summer, 
it would be a matter of great difficulty, 
the result being that quite 45 or 50 per 
cent of them would be disfranchised. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to support the clause 
now moved; and he was sure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral, inasmuch as it was very similar to 
the clause which was originally in the 
Bill, would take into consideration the 
exceptional circumstances of these elec- 
tors, and would allow it to be added to 
the Bill. 

Clause (Conveyance by sea of voters 
in certain cases, )—( Ur. Craig-Seliar,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that what the hon. Member for Had- 
dington Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar) had 
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stated was quite true. When he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) and a good many of 
his Friends voted against the original 
clause, they were under the impression 
that the question of land and sea con- 
veyances ought to be taken together in 
it. It was, however, afterwards repre- 
sented to him that a very great hardship 
would take place in the case of these 
unfortunate islanders, there being no 
means provided for conveying them to 
the poll. He subsequently proposed a 
clause, to the effect that the votes in 
such cases might be taken by the Re- 
turning Officer going round; but there 
were certain objections to that proposal, 
and it was not accepted. He was per- 
fectly willing to accept the clause now 
moved. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the course of 
the Government was clear on this mat- 
ter. The Government, in the original 
Bill, proposed this clause, thinking that 
it was necessary in order to allow per- 
sons who could not reach the poll by any 
physical exertions of their own to have 
the means of being conveyed there. The 
Government, having inserted this clause 
in the Bill, voted for it; but they were 
defeated, and it was the only defeat 
they received during the progress of the 
Bill in Committee. The Government 
thought then, and they still thought, 
they were right in the course they took ; 
and now that the matter had been 
brought forward by an independent 
Member, they must adhere to their 
former opinion, and vote for the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, after 
the word “ unable,” to insert the words 
‘‘ without serious inconvenience.”’—( Mr. 
Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause read a second time, and added. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE moved to insert 
the following new Clause :— 


‘* Where the nature of a county is such that 
any electors residing therein are unable at an 
election for such county to reach their pollin 
place without extraordinary inconvenience an 
expense, in consequence of a polling station not 
having been provided within seven miles of 
their residence, this Act shall not prevent the 
provision of means for conveying such voters to 
their polling places, and the amount of payment 
for such conveyance may be in addition to the 





— imum amount of expenses allowed by this 
Cc oP 

The hon. Gentleman explained that his 
clause was intended to meet the case of 
persons living 10 or 15 miles or more 
from the polling places, who could not 
reach the poll for the reason just men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General. It was 
especially applicable to thinly-peopled 
remote districts of the North and West 
of Scotland ; and whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wished it or not, 
without means of conveyance being pro- 
vided, the measure would simply be a 
measure of disfranchisement in the case 
of electors living in those districts. The 
number of persons whose case the clause 
contemplated was no doubt small, but 
they were scattered in different parts of 
the counties; and he asked the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s attention to 
the clause, feeling certain there would 
be no abuse of it. He pleaded only for 
the interest of these electors, and with- 
out the least desire to increase the ex- 
penditure for the conveyance of voters 
to the poll. 


Clause (Conveyance of voters by land 
in certain cases,)—(Mr. Dalrymple, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry he 
could not accept the clause. The whole 
question was discussed at great length 
in Committee; and they agreed, for 
better or for worse, that they should 
get rid of the conveyance of voters. 
Many suggestions were made in Com- 
mittee, with the view of providing con- 
veyances for these out-voters; but it 
was felt that, if once they allowed car- 
riages to be used in respect of certain 
voters, difficulties would arise which they 
did not wish to create. A carriage 
might go out to bring in certain voters ; 
but the carriage was away for the day, 
and other electors than those whom it 
was intended to convey might get a ride 
in the carriage. The result would be, 
if the election agent came to know of it, 
that the seat would be gone. He did 
not think the clause was one which was 
workable either to the benefit of the 
candidate or the constituency, and he 
did not think it was a practical proposal ; 
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because either they must retrace all they 
had done and say that the conveyance 
of voters would be allowed, or they must 
not allow the introduction of carriages 
into a constituency for a particular pur- 
pose. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
opposite would be satisfied with the de- 
cision already arrived at by the House. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he only 
wished to express his disappointment 
and regret that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General should 
have finally pronounced sentence of dis- 
franchisement on a considerable number 
of electors in remote districts in the 
North of Scotland. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that, undoubtedly, the result of the Bill 
as it stood would be that a considerable 
number of electors would be disfran- 
chised. At the same time, he would 
admit the difficulty of accepting this 
clause in face of the decision of the 
Committee. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. FINDLATER moved the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

“Tf any action is brought in any competent 
court to recover a disputed claim against a can- 
didate at an election, or his election agent, in 
respect of any expenses incurred on account or 
in respect of the conduct, management, or 
general business of such election, or incidental 
thereto, and the defendant admits his liability, 
but disputes the amount of the claim, the said 
amount shall, unless the court, on the applica- 
tion of the plaintiff in the action, otherwise 
directs, be forthwith referred for taxation to 
the master, official referee, registrar, or other 
asad officer of the court, and the amount 

‘ound due on such taxation shall be the amount 
pe be recovered in such action in respect of such 
claim.” 


Clause (Reference to taxation of claim 
against candidate, )—( Mr. Find/ater,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, as far as he was 
concerned, he had no objection to the 
clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read the second time, amended, 
and added. 


Clause 1 (What is treating). 
The Attorney General 





Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after the word “person,” to insert 
the words ‘‘employed by him.”—( dr. 
Healy.) ere 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT, in moving 
that the following be added at the end of 
the clause :— 


‘‘Nothing in this section shall prohibit any 
entertainment given by any person, in the 
nature of ordinary hospitality, which is not 
inconsistent with his usual mode of living, and 
which in any case is not of a corrupt nature 
or given with a corrupt motive,” 


said: I should have thouglit it scarcely 
necessary to do more than submit this 
very reasonable Amendment to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General in order to insure its accept- 
ance; but, as there seems to be some 
doubt on the point, I will take the 
liberty of making a few observations in 
recommending it to the House. I am 
quite certain that every Member of this 
House, and every reasonable person 
outside it, must be in favour of this 
Amendment. I hope the House will 
accept it, if the hon. and learned At- 
torney General will not; and that, in 
case of his refusal, they will insure that 
it shall not be rejected. Unless this 
Amendment be adopted, no candidate 
will be able, during an election, to 
entertain any of his friends who may 
happen to have votes. The possession 
of a vote will be a peremptory disquali- 
fication for the exercise of all ordinary 
hospitality. No man will be able to 
invite anyone even to dinner; not even 
his own brother, if he were a voter, and 
came to the place where the election 
was going on in order to vote for him. 
If he did give such an invitation, it 
would be construed into a corrupt prac- 
tice; and even the unfortunate can- 
didate’s wife will be unable to invite 
her friends to a 5 o’clock tea, unless they 
are spinsters or widows—men in such a 
case being out of the question. To 
invite married ladies on such an occasion 
will be held to be a corrupt act, because 
they might be supposed to influence 
their husbands, and there might be a 
Petition against the return of the un- 
lucky candidate. A more unfortunate 
position than that for any man in the 
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position of having been returned, and 
who might be put to enormous expense 
through the act of his wife, I do not 
know. Surely the hon. and learned 
Attorney General does not wish that 
the whole country, during a General 
Election, which sometimes lasts for a 
month or six weeks, should be told that 
all hospitality during that period is to 
cease ; that it should be a time of gloom 
and of fearful suspicion ; and that, as 
soon as the Election is over, there should 
be a fearful drag on the pocket of every 
candidate. All I ask is, that reasonable 
entertainment should be permitted, when 
there is no political object to be served. 
We English people all indulge in hos- 
pitality ; we love to entertain our friends ; 
it is part of our nature to do so; but 
are we, at election times, to be setting 
ourselves up as a Pharisaical, disagree- 
able set of churls, and say to our most 
intimate acquaintances—‘‘ No ; I cannot 
show you the slightest hospitality; I 
cannot offer you a glass of wine, or even 
a bit of bread, although you may be my 
own brother, and, having come some 
300 miles to vote for me, are almost 
starving ; you must be off and get some 
refreshment elsewhere. I cannot tell 
you where, as the public-houses will all 
be shut at an election.” [‘* No, no!’’] 
I must remind hon. Members who say 
‘‘No!” that is so only on the day of 
polling. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General actually asks this House—nay, 
commands it—to decree that, because a 
man is a candidate, he is to behave in a 
way which everyone must admit would 
be very unpleasant, and to tell a friend 
who says—‘‘I wish you to give me a 
biscuit ?” “‘O, dear no! this is election 
time; you must go elsewhere.” ‘ But 
I have come hundreds of miles to vote 
for you.’ ‘I cannot help it; you must 
go those hundreds of miles back again.” 
I ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, is everybody to be supposed to 
be corrupt? Is it supposed that every 
cancidate wishes to corrupt the consti- 
tuencies, and that every constituent 
should wish to be corrupted? Why, to 
say such a thing is an insult to the whole 
country. Are wea free people? No. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
says, by this Bill—‘‘No; you are 
wretchedly corrupt; and I will check 
you in every way, and prevent you from 
exercising the slightest hospitality; even 
the slightest humanity.” If the hon. 





and learned Attorney General will not 
accept my Amendment, very likely 
it will not be carried; but I think it 
incumbent on me to divide the House 
upon it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 21, at end, to insert the words 
“Nothing in this section shall prohibit any 
entertainment given by any person, in the 
nature of ordinary hospitality, which is not in- 
consistent with his usual mode of living, and 
which in any case is not of a corrupt nature or 
given with a corrupt motive.”’—(Mr. Montagu 
Scott.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he was sorry 
not to be able to accept anything in the 
shape of ordinary hospitality, and that, 
therefore, he could not accept the 
Amendment, which he did not think 
could practically be considered. The 
object of the Bill was that nothing 
should be considered illegal which was 
not of a corrupt nature, or given with a 
corrupt motive. An inquiry into hospi- 
tality ‘‘ which is not inconsistent’ with 
a candidate’s ‘‘usual mode of living” 
would be very difficult. There was no- 
thing in the clause which would inter- 
fere with hospitality. Nobody had been 
unseated for exercising moderate hospi- 
tality, nor would be. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General ought to be exceedingly 
grateful to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Montagu 
Scott) for bringing forward this Amend- 
ment. Why should he not satisfy all 
the good-natured men in the House by 
adopting the Amendment, seeing that it 
only embodied the language of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself, in a 
reply he had given to the hon. Member 
for East Staffordshire (Mr. Wiggin) ? 
He (Mr. Warton) believed that there was 
a real danger that some Judges might 
hold that to be a corrupt practice which 
was really only the exercise of ordinary 
hospitality. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that, in his opinion, his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Montagu 
Scott) had raised one of those points on 
which the Bill must undoubtedly fail, 
seeing that it was in one sense an im- 
postor, as it did not provide against the 
nursing of boroughs. He would take 
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the opportunity of putting a question to 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
on that subject. A charming entertain- 
ment was recently given at Hastings by 
a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who entertained a large number 
of working men and produced for their 
benefit a real live Ambassador. Now, 
he wished to know from his hon. and 
learned Friend, whether it was compe- 
tent for a man with a long purse to go 
down to any borough, and by a course of 
assiduous nursing, and giving entertain- 
ments of the character of the one he had 
referred to, impress the electors with the 
idea that he was a good man to repre- 
sent them ? Would that, either directly 
or indirectly, he regarded as a corrupt 
endeavour to influence the borough ; and 
would he be brought within the scope 
of the Bill? The difficulty of deciding 
such a point as that was the total ab- 
sence of any definition as to when an 
election began. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must remind the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) that the Amendment had 
nothing to do with the nursing of bo- 
roughs. As to the entertainment referred 
to, he thought the guests were the 
members of a club from London which 
had nothing to do with the borough of 
Hastings, for which place their host sat. 
It would be impossible to lay down a 
general rule in such cases. Every case 
must stand by itself, and be dealt with 
upon its own merits; and the question 
whether a particular entertainment was 
given corruptly for the purpose of in- 
fluencing voters must be determined by 
the Judges. If a person entertained 
working men, with a view of nursing 
their votes, he must, of course, pay the 
penalty. 

Strrk WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he was sorry he had mentioned the 
matter, as it appeared that the enter- 
tainment to which he referred had been 
given tostrangers. He only mentioned 
it as it seemed to be the last case in 
point. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
would, before the Bill became law, either 
replace on the Paper the clause of which 
he (Mr. Causton) had given Notice, 
prohibiting candidates from subscribing 
to political clubs, or introduce words of 
his own to the same effect. 


Sir William Hart Dyke 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
85: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 266.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (What is corrupt practice). 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry James), in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 26, after the word 
‘‘ defined,” to insert the words “in this 
Act or,” said, it was rendered necessary 
by their having introduced a fresh defi- 
nition of undue influence. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, after the word “‘defined,’”’ to insert 
the words ‘in this Act or.”—(Jr. 
Attorney General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
wished to point out that the insertion 
of these words would only tend to pro- 
duce obscurity; and he would suggest 
that it would be better to leave the 
clause to remain as it now stood. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamgs) said, he would withdraw 
the Amendment. At the same time, he 
would take care that, if necessary, the 
point involved should be provided for 
on the third reading, or when the Bill 
went to the other House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arroryey 
Generat, the following Amendments 
made :—Transpose the first and second 
paragraphs, and make second paragraph 
a new clause after Clause 1. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 4, to leave 
out the words ‘directly or indirectly,” 
said, it was an important one, because 
the Bill as it stood proposed that ‘“ any 
person who should J irectly or indirectly, 
by himself or any other person, make use 
of any threat,” and so on, should be 
guilty of an illegal practice. He con- 
ceived that the words ‘‘ directly or indi- 
rectly ”’ would be mischievous and inju- 
rious. They might have been put in 
with the view of protecting; but he 
thought they were distinctly penal, and 
such mystifying words ought not to be 
used in an Act of Parliament. He 
could easily imagine the words being 
mistaken by Judge Lawson, for instance, 
on a candidate coming before him ; and 
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he could not conceive in what way the 
Bill would be injured by their being 
omitted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 4, to leave out the words “‘ directly 
or indirectly.”’—( Mr. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘directly or indirectly’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped that the 
Amendment would not be pressed. The 
matter was discussed and decided in 
Committee, and the words objected to 
by the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) were not of his (the Attorney 
General’s) selection, but were in every 
Act that had been passed relating to 
bribery and undue influence. Hethought 
they might be found to be very useful 
in certain contingencies as a protection 
to the voter, and should be sorry to take 
upon himself to alter the law for the 
first time in this respect. He eould give 
many instances in which, by making the 
blow fall directly on one person, you 
could indirectly injure another. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 6, after the word 
‘‘ of,” to insert ‘‘ whether by process of 
law or otherwise,” said, it was drafted 
directly with the view of preventing in- 
timidation. It wasa very common thing 
in Ireland for a landlord to say toa man 
—“If you do not vote for So-and-so, I 
have got an arrear of rent on your farm, 
and I shall enforce it.’ Or—‘‘ There 
is an eviction overhanging against you, 
and I shall carry it out.” That was as 
much an injurious form of intimidation 
as any other; and what he wanted to 
secure was, that during an election a 
voter should be absolutely free from in- 
timidation. By inserting these words 
they would hit at the system of serving 
ejectments which prevailed during Par- 
liamentary elections and elections of 
even Poor Law Guardians in Ireland. 
They could not say that this practice 
was an illegal thing. A landlord was 
perfectly within his legal right in carry- 
ing out writs of ejectment; and if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(the Attorney General) was anxious to 
protect the voter from intimidation of 
all kinds he must deal with this ques- 
tion. He (Mr. Healy) could not see any 
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reason why he should not accept the 
Amendment. The exercise of those 
legal rights often meant much more to 
a tenant than other forms of undue in- 
fluence. If he got his head broken it 
could be mended; but if he and his 
family were evicted from house and 
home because of his vote there was no 
help for him. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
6, after the word ‘‘of,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ whether by process of law or 
otherwise.” —( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was as anxious 
as the hon. Member (Mr. Healy) him- 
self could be that voters should be pro- 
tected from undue influence of any kind ; 
but he thought that the words which it 
was proposed toinsert were not necessary. 
If a threat were made to enforce a pro- 
cess of law for the purpose of making a 
person vote, orfor letting it be known that 
if the voter did not vote a certain way a 
writ of ejectment would be served, that 
clearly would be undue influence, and 
would fall under that, definition. In 
that case, it would come under the 
operation of the Act ; and if it were not 
done for that purpose, then the Act 
would not affect it. He believed, how- 
ever, if the words proposed were in- 
serted, it might be said that under no 
circumstances could process of law be 
enforced at an election time, though its 
enforcement might be with perfectly in- 
nocent intentions. That being so, he 
saw no necessity for the proposal. Fur- 
ther than ‘that, the acceptance of the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
Monaghan would, he considered, pro- 
duce confusion. It being the law already 
that a legal process must not be used so 
as to inflict a legal wrong, there was no 
reason why the Amendment should be 
adopted. 

r. SEXTON ‘said, they were quite 
at one with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (the Attorney General) as to 
what the law ought to be, and how it 
should be exercised. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
words proposed were unnecessary they 
were bound to conclude that he was 
unaware of the uses to which the in- 
fluence of property had been habitually 
put in Ire a It was a remarkable 
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fact that never in the whole Parlia- 
mentary history of Ireland had an elec- 
tion been voided on account of undue 
influence on the part of landlords, al- 
though everybody knew that that was 
deeply imbued in the social life of Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Sexton) only wished the 
Irish Judges would accept the interpre- 
tation of the law laid down by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; but his (Mr. 
Sexton’s) experience of them made him 
slow to believe that that exposition of 
the meaning of the Bill would be car- 
ried into effect by them. It was per- 
fectly obvious, therefore, that if the 
Government were sincere in their inten- 
tion to make the Bill a protection of the 
conscience of the voter in the exercise of 
the franchise these words ought to be 
inserted. The Government were very 
anxious to provide against one descrip- 
tion of corrupt conduct, and they (the 
Irish Members) claimed that they should 
be perfectly impartial, and include all 
classes, and that, if the serving of legal 
processes was intended to deprive the 
voter of his right to vote, such conduct 
ought not to be permitted with im- 
punity, simply because it was done 
under cover of the law. The Bill as it 
stood at present would afford no protec- 
tion to voters against the undue in- 
fluence of landlords, bankers, and other 
creditors, who could threaten a debtor 
with legal process if he should not vote 
for a particular candidate. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that the 
Amendment was not wanted, because a 
threat to enforce a legal process under 
the circumstances described by previous 
speakers need not terrorize electors, 
who were now protected by the system 
of secret voting. It seemed to him per- 
fect nonsense to talk of a voter being 
intimidated to vote in a particular way. 
If the Ballot Act were a reality, the 
man’s vote would be a secret. 

Mr. HEALY: He can be prevented 
from going to the poll. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that, in his 
opinion, the Bill was a capital one, so 
far as bribery was concerned; but any 
enactments as to intimidation were nu- 
gatory, owing to the secreey of the 
Ballot. If anyone intimidated a voter, 
the voter would very likely vote against 
him, as there were no means of finding 
out in what way he had voted. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was quite 
true that since the passing of the Ballot 


Mr, Sexton 
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Act intimidation had very largely di- 
minished in Ireland. In fact, it had 
almost disappeared; and that was one 
of the reasons why the Irish Members 
had asked that Ireland might be ex- 
empted from the operation of the mea- 
sure. The House had decided, how- 
ever, that the Bill should apply to Ire- 
land; and, recognizing that decision, 
he now asked that provisions should be 
inserted in the Bill to insure that the 
law against undue influence would be 
exercised equally, no matter from what 
quarter that influence emanated. The 
statement of his hon. Friend (Mr. Sex- 
ton) was remarkable; but he (Mr. Par- 
nell) preferred to argue this question 
upon the general principle of intimida- 
tion by a creditor against a debtor. He 
did not wish to argue it on the question 
of landlord intimidation of the tenantry, 
although the history of elections in Ire- 
land teemed with examples of landlord 
oppression. Under the Ballot Act the 
question had been narrowed to this— 
that the only way in which undue in- 
fluence could be exercised was in the 
way of deterring a man from voting at 
all. He would not say that was uni- 
versally the case; but he wanted to 
point out, however, that there were 
many examples of that kind of undue 
influence in Ireland, and that cases were 
very common in which creditors had 
said to their debtors—‘‘If you refrain 
from giving your vote to So-and-so, we 
will not press you in regard to such a 
gale of rent;’’.or, ‘‘ We will not pro- 
cess you at the next Quarter Sessions for 
the shop debt you owe.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral had said that such a thing would be 
undue influence; but, if so, why not 
make it clear by inserting the Amend- 
ment in the Bill? It could not be said 
the Amendment would be offensive to 
the landlord class, because it applied 
generally to all relations of debtors and 
creditors. In order to prove that pres- 
sure of the kind was exercised, he would 
read to the House, however, without 
mentioning the names at present, a 
letter written by a landlord to a tenant, 
on the 18th of June, 1883, which he in- 
tended to bring under the notice of the 
Irish Executive. The letter said— 


“T see by Mr. ——’s account for the last 
half-year, which I have just received, that 
your half-year’s rent. due 25th March, 1883, 
has not been paid. Our instructions to Mr. —~ 
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are that any tenant who brings us into the 
Land Court will be required to pay his rent 
within ten days from the dute on which it 
becomes due, and that no hanging gale will be 
allowed to such tenant Now, perhaps Mr. —— 
has not made you aware of such decision on our 
part. Therefore, in such account, we will let 
matters remain as they are; but I wish to in- 
form you that this rule will be strictly enforced 
in future, and I hope you will be prepared to 
meet it. Without any just cause you put us to 
very great expense in the Land Court. No 
doubt, you acted according to your legal right, 
and I think you cannot blame us if we follow 
your example in endeavouring to enforce our 
legal rights.”’ 


He wished to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland whether the direction of 
such a letter as that to a voter before 
the election poll would be undue influ- 
ence? If it would, what objection could 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
have to the insertion of a plain direction 
to the Irish Judges that they should put 
this law in force, since it had been shown 
that hitherto they had not done so? 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General would agree to 
accept the Amendment, as he (Mr. 
Clarke) did not believe that the Ballot 
gave all the protection against intimida- 
tion claimed for it. He held that the 
clause, at present, did not include an 
expression of intent to put in force a 
legal remedy among the acts constituting 
undue influence. He thought, however, 
that the words proposed would only 
govern the words “force, violence, or 
restraint,” which would not cover the 
cases put by the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy). 

Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, there 
was considerable force in the last argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke). It was 
quite plain that the enforcement of a 
legal right for the purpose of influencing 
voters would not be included in the 
words ‘force, violence, or restraint.” 
Yet it was to these words that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) was limited. 
However, that was a verbal criticism. 
He did not think there was any differ- 
ence in principle between the hon. 
Member who proposed the Amendment 
and the Government with reference to 
what was intended by it. He conceived 
there would not be the slightest doubt 





that the enforcement of a legal right 
which otherwise would not have been 
enforced, or would have been delayed, 
for the purpose of influencing votes, or 
for preventing a man from voting, or 
for inducing him to vote in a particular 
way, would be, and ought to be, within 
the limit of undue influence. There 
could be no doubt that would come 
within the words of the clause ‘‘ inflict- 
ing or threatening to inflict injury, 
damage, harm, or loss.” It seemed to 
him the Amendment was quite unne- 
cessary and undesirable ; and he would, 
therefore, recommend the Houseto leave 
the clause as it stood, because, in his 
opinion, if adopted, it might lead to 
some inconvenience, and possibly risk. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he could not share 
in the view taken of the Amendment by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke). 
In his (Mr. Lewis’s) opinion, it was not 
only unnecessary, but, under certain cir- 
cumstances, positively pernicious. The 
result would be that any process issued 
by a creditor at or near the period of 
an election might be presumed to be a 
corrupt practice. If a landlord at the 
time sought to recover his rents, the 
inference would be that he did it fora 
corrupt purpose, and not in the exercise 
of his legal right; and the onus would 
be on him to prove that he was not 
actuated by corrupt motives. He was 
glad, therefore, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
opposed the Amendment. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he hoped that 
the Amendment would be accepted. It 
was necessary to meet certain cases of 
intimidation and corruption, and it would 
only apply when there was actual 
damage, injury, or loss. It had been 
admitted by the Attorney General that 
they were most desirous of meeting any 
such abuse as that stated to exist in Ire- 
land, and yet it was not met by the 
Bill. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, they had 
it on the opinion of an acute critic 
of the Bill (Mr. Lewis) that such 
cases were not included, and that it 
would be wrong to interfere with the 
rights of creditors in such cases. Now, 
he (Mr. Martin) agreed with the hon. 
Member for Londonderry that the 
clause, as it stood, did not meet the case 
of serving processes for rent at election; 
and if the Government admitted that 
such action was corrupt, he did not see 
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why they should refuse an Amendment 
which would make the matter quite 
clear. He (Mr. P. Martin) submitted, 
with some confidence, that the evil would 
not be included in the words quoted by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. E. Clarke) took the view that the 
words ‘injury, harm, damage, or loss,”’ 
meant such injury done in a wrongful 
way—a way which the law would not 
recognize. But the Judges would be 
bound to construe these words in accord- 
ance with their practice in reading 
similar words. Why, then, should there 
be this effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to resist the Amendment? If the 
words proposed were mere surplusages, 
why were they so vehemently contested ? 
The hon. and learned Members for Ply- 
mouth and Londonderry believed—and 
he (Mr. P. Martin) agreed with them— 
that the words, so far from being unne- 
cessary, were of vital importance, and 
absolutely necessary, if the abuse which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
desired to meet was to be corrected and 
remedied. 

Mr. GREGORY, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, it would amount to a 
total suspension of the power of en- 
forcing the payment of debts during an 
election, and for some time afterwards. 
In that way, it would prevent landlords 
enforcing any claims they might have 
for rent, or arrears of rent, that might 
be owing. 

Mr. MACFARLANE contended that 
that, instead of being an objection, was 
an argument in favour of the Amend- 
ment. With regard to the use of the 
evil itself, a friend, and not a landlord 
himself, might suggest to a voter that 
he had better not vote; and the result 
might be that a debtor, knowing himself 
to be indebted to a person imterested in 
the contest, might abstain from going to 
the poll. He (Mr. Macfarlane) could 
see no harm in suspending processes of 
law during an election, which might 
have the effect of preventing people 
from voting. 

Mr. O’BRIEN, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, he would point out 
as an argument in its favour, that the 
ignorant classes in Ireland had not yet 
fully realized how admirable was the 

rotection which the Ballot afforded. 

e would also remind the House that 
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there was nearly always a “hanging 
gale” on every estate in Ireland, so 
that landlords would never be without 
the power of threatening process of law 
in order to influence men’s votes. Un- 
less the law was laid down beyond 
doubt, there would, if there was any 
looseness about the provisions of the 
Bill concerning this matter, be Irish 
Election Judges who would hold that it 
was no injury, harm, or loss to a tenant 
if a landlord enforced payment of his 
legal claims at any time, or in any 
method hechose. The law had neverbeen 
so bad in Ireland as the administration 
of it had been. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the law, he 
believed, was open to the tenant, if it 
could be proved that pressure was put 
upon him to pay a debt with a view to 
influence his vote. But he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) could not vote for the Amendment, 
because it might be used to change the 
legal status uf the voter at the time 
when he was about to exercise the fran- 
chise. It would alter the condition of 
his tenure, and his tenure constituted 
his qualification. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, these 
words were already to be found in the 
Statute Law, and they would be inter- 
preted in the future as they had been in 
the past. No Judge in Ireland would 
make it an offence on the part of a 
landlord to exercise what Judges had 
hitherto looked upon as the legal right 
of the landlord. In the definition of 
intimidation in the Act of 1855, the 
words ‘‘wrongfully and without legal 
authority”’ occurred, and the Judges 
would be biassed by these words. By 
accepting the Amendment, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral would strike a blow at the more 
general kind of intimidation which 
would be practised by the opposing 
parties. In Ireland, much of the inti- 
midation was exercised in bringing to 
the poll men who were unwilling to vote. 
If, now, they made it clear that by going 
to the poll a man would incur no risk, 
and that it would not be lawful for the 
landlord, or any other creditor, to put 
into foree the machinery of the law, they 
would strike a blow at the effort to coerce 
the voter. 


In reply to Mr. Hxaty, 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Government 
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would not undertake to bring up an 
Amendment dealing with the question 
if he (Mr. Healy) withdrew his Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 28; Noes 
131: Majority 103.—(Div. List, No. 267.) 


Mr. HEALY said, the clause pro- 
vided that any fraudulent device or con- 
trivance which impeded the exercise of 
the franchise should be deemed a cor- 
rupt practice. Now, he thought any 
device whatever for such a purpose 
ought to be rendered illegal; and for 
that reason he begged to move to leave 
out the word ‘‘ fraudulent.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
lines 11 and 12, to leave out ‘“ fraudu- 
lent.” —( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. PARNELL supported the 
Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he saw no distinc- 
tion between device and contrivance and 
fraudulent device and contrivance ; but 
he would not offer any opposition to the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived; word 
left out accordingly. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving the addition 
to the clause of the following sub-sec- 
tion :— 

“The printer, publisher, or proprietor of any 
newspaper who, with a view to damage the 
candidature of any candidate who has been put 
in nomination, shall print and circulate any 
statement, hint, rumour, or suggestion that any 
such candidate will or may retire before or on 
the day of polling, or any person printing, 
publishing, or posting any placards or posters 
to the like effect, shall be guilty of a corrupt 
practice.” 
said, that this Amendment would serve 
no particular Party. Such false state- 
ments were made in Liberal and Con- 
servative newspapers alike. He intro- 
duced the Amendment because of a cir- 
cumstance that occurred during the 
Monaghan Election, and which was in- 
tended to injure his opponent, Mr. 
Henry Pringle. A statement appeared 
in a Tory paper that Mr. Gladstone had 
telegraphed to Mr. Pringle that he was 
desirous that he should withdraw, in 
order ‘‘ to bring about the defeat of the 
rebel candidate ;”’ and Mr. Pringle and 
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his supporters complained that this in- 
jurious and lying statement, as they 
termed it, had lost him a lot of votes. 
At any rate, Mr. Pringle only polled the 
ridiculous number of 270, and he (Mr. 
Healy} could have easily afforded to 
allow him to poll a great many more. He 
must say that newspaper paragraphists 
of late were allowed too much licence at 
elections, and, where possible, he thought 
it ought to be restrained. No persons 
were the object of so many false stories 
as the Party to which he belonged ; and 
he thought that some check ought to be 
put on the kind of injurious stories which 
he had illustrated. He therefore trusted 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral would be disposed to put some 
check upon practices of this kind, where 
the candidate had been put in nomina- 
tion, and had paid his money to the 
sheriff. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 15, at the end of the Ciause, 
to insert the words ‘‘ The printer, publisher, or 
proprietor of any newspaper who, with a view 
to damage the candidature of any candidate 
who has been put in nomination, shall print and 
circulate any statement, hint, rumour, or sug- 
gestion that any such candidate will or may re- 
tire before or on the day of polling, or any per- 
son printing, publishing, or posting any placards 
or posters to the like effect, shall be guilty of a 
corrupt practice.””—( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Government 
admitted the principle of the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member had 
moved; and if he would withdraw it, 
seeing that it dealt with vindictive 
rumour that was not quite capable of 
legal definition, they would be willing, 
on Clause 6, to accept the following 
Amendment, which, he believed, would 
be moved by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson) :— 

‘** Any person, before and during an election, 
who knowingly publishes any false statement 
of the withdrawal of a candidate at such elec- 
tion for the purpose of promoting the election of 
another candidate shall be guilty of an illegal 
practice.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
offer of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General was a fair and reasonable one. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was perfectly 
satisfied with the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, and 
would, therefore, withdraw the Amend- 
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ment. Before doing so, however, he 
wished to point out that the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) referred to all candidates ; 
while he (Mr. Healy) only proposed that 
it should affect candidates who were 
nominated and had paid their money. 
He certainly did not intend to propose 
such a ridiculous thing as to prosecute 
a newspaper for stating that some one 
of the dozen Members who, perhaps, 
might have been mentioned had with- 
drawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving to add the 
following sub-section to the clause :— 

‘Every placard or poster published by any 
candidate, or on his behalf, during an election, 
shall bear upon the face thereof the name and 
address of its printer and publisher, and the 
name of the candidate upon whose behalf and 
in whose interest it is issued and circulated ; 
and any person printing, publishing, or posting 
any such election poster or placard which fails 
to contain the name and address of the printer 
or publisher, and that of the candidate in whose 
interest it is issued, shall be guilty of a corrupt 
practice.” 


said, the necessity for the Amendment 
was well illustrated by what occurred 
during the Monaghan Election. His 
Tory opponent, Mr. Monroe, Q.C., for 
the purposeof injuring his (Mr. Healy’s) 
candidature, had not scrupled to issue 
a most offensive and disgraceful placard 
with regard to him—worse than the 
pons for which the brother of the 
on. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Harrington) was now undergoing six 
months on the plank bed. The pla- 
card proposed to send the Queen toa 
place not mentioned on the map, and 
said that Parnell and his Colleagues 
were to be the Kings of Ireland. It was 
printed on green paper, and purported 
to be an address of the hon. Member 
forthe City of Cork and himself to the Na- 
tionalist electors of Monaghan, the clear 
inference being that it was issued solely 
for the purpose of influencing the Pro- 
testant and Orange voters, and stirring 
them up to a still greater hatred and 
fury against his hon. Friend and him- 
self. Why should practices of that kind 
be allowed? He should have thought 
that a gentleman occupying the position 
of a Q.C., and knowing that the editor 
of a newspaper (Mr. Harrington) was 
undergoing imprisonment in reference 
to a similar placard, alleged to have 
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emanated from ‘‘ the Invincibles,’’ would 
have abstained from a disgraceful trick 
of that kind; but it would seem, how- 
ever, that no rank or station was too 
high from which to stoop to election- 
eering tricks, and it was hard to any 
honest candidate if these things were 
not put down. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 15, at the end of the Clause, 
to insert the words “ Every placard or poster 
published by any candidate or on his behalf 
during an election shall bear upon the face 
thereof the name and address of its printer and 
publisher, and the name of the candidate upon 
whose behalf and in whose interest it is issued 
and circulated, and any person printing, pub- 
lishing, or posting any such election poster or 
placard which fails to contain the name and 
address of the printer or publisher, and that of 
the candidate in whose interest it is issued, 
shall be guilty of a corrupt practice.’’-—( Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the printer’s 
name must appear on every Bill ; and, if 
it did not appear, he was liable to penal- 
ties. Therefore, so far as the first por- 
tion of the hon. Member’s Amendment 
was concerned, although, perhaps, un- 
necessary, it was reasonable enough, and 
he would not object to it; but as to the 
second part, it would be too hard to hold 
a candidate responsible for such placards, 
which might be issued by any person, 
and the Government, therefore, could not 
accept it. 

Mr. HEALY was understood to inti- 
mate that he would withdraw so much 
of his Amendment as referred to the 
candidate. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he felt bound to 
take notice of the words which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Healy) had used with re- 
ference to Mr. Monroe, the late Conser- 
vative candidate for Monaghan. Con- 
sidering that that gentleman was not 
there to defend himself, he (Mr. Gibson) 
should have thought that the most ordi- 
nary sense of fair play and decency of 
discussion would have suggested to him, 
at all events, the propriety of some 
moderation of language in reference to 
that gentleman. ‘There was not a more 
honourable man in the Profession, and 
certainly not a more popular one, than 
Mr. Monroe. [‘‘Oh!’’} He defied any- 
one in that House to mention one soli- 
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and anxiouselectoral contest, Mr. Monroe 
used on any platform that was not cha- 
racterized by fair, straightforward feel- 
ing, and frank and fearless antagonism. 
1 Gree of ‘No, no!” from the Irish Mem- 

ers.| He was confident that the placard 
referred to was not issued by Mr. Monroe, 
or witb his sanction. [Mr. Heaty: It 
was.] He repudiated the fairness of 
using any such language as the hon. 
Member had indulged in towards a late 
political opponent, and he denounced it 
as being entirely without a vestige of 
foundation. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Asa friend 
and late colleague of Mr. Monroe, he 
felt bound not to allow the statement 
to pass unchallenged. He opposed the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (the Attorney General) had made 
the closing legal argument of the right 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Gibson) quite unneces- 
sary. His hon, Friend (Mr. Healy) did 
not intend to press the latter part of his 
Amendment. The grounds of the de- 
fence of Mr. Monroe by the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin were flimsy and inadequate in 
the extreme. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said Mr. Monroe was an ab- 
sent man. Well, if that dogma were 
to be accepted, the 30,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom who had 
not seats in the House could never be 
referred to there. But how did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
apply that dogma the other night when 
Mr. Monroe was being feted and feasted 
by the Conservatives of Dublin? The 
right hon. afid learned Gentleman then 
repeated, in the most extraordinary and 
offensive form, the reckless and extrava- 
gant charges which were strewn broad- 
cast through Mr. Monroe’s speeches dur- 
ing the Monaghan Election. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said further, 
that a sense of chivalry ought to have 
kept the hon. Member for Monaghan 
silent. But it was not because Mr. 
Monroe was beaten in Monaghan that 
his conduct should escape notice in that 
House. And now as to Mr. Monroe’s 
conduct? What was it? Not within 
his (Mr. Sexton’s) memory had any can- 
didate so recklessly and wantonly in- 
dulged in the most extreme and extra- 
ordinary and fantastic charges against 
a political opponent. He mixed up the 
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Members of the Irish Party in Monaghan 
with charges of assassination and treason 
and vile offences, and conducted himself 
altogether in a manner unworthy of a 
gentleman, and in a manner unworthy 
of anyone whose desire was to conduct 
an election in a fair and honourable way, 
and upon manly and intelligent grounds. 
He told the electors that Mr. Healy had 
declared his desire to place his feet on 
the neck of Protestants, which was a 
scandalous and a vile statement. His 
hon. Friend would never use such lan- 
guage, and anyone who imputed to his 
hon. Friend a desire to indulge in per- 
secution of Protestants imputed what 
was repugnant to his hon. Friend’s na- 
ture. He would close by giving the 
House one instance of the chivalrous 
feeling, good temper, courtesy, polite- 
ness and good breeding which charac- 
terized Mr. Monroe’s conduct at that 
election. His hon. Friend’s Christian 
name being Timothy, Mr. Monroe said 
he never heard of any Tim except two 
—one was hung at Kilmainham, and 
the other was the rebel candidate for 
Monaghan. 

Mr. RYLANDS, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, he understood that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General had no intention of. ac- 
cepting it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
trusted that the first part, at least, of 
the Amendment would be accepted, for 
there was at the present time great doubt 
and uncertainty as to whether the law 
required the printer’s name to be at- 
tached to every placard. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would be will- 
ing to withdraw the Amendment in its 
present form, if, instead of the words 
‘‘and the name of the candidate upon 
whose behalf and in whose interest,’’ 
the words were ‘‘ the person by whose 
order” the placard or poster was issued 
and circulated. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must ask the 
hon. Member to bring up the Amend- 
ment later on. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Punishment of candidate 
found, on election petition, guilty per- 
sonally of corrupt practices). 

Mz. RAIKES, in moving,as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out the word ‘‘ ever,” said, 
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the disqualification of a candidate guilty 
of a corrupt practice against ‘ever ” 
being elected was too severe. It was 
very harsh that a candidate who had 
given a glass of beer should be punished 
with such severity. In his opinion, the 
utmost punishment should be to deprive 
a candidate from sitting for the borough 
during the then Parliament and for seven 
years afterwards, which would prevent 
his contesting the borough for at least 
two General Elections ; and if the course 
he now proposed was taken he would 
afterwards move an Amendment to that 
effect. This was substantially the same 
proposition as had been moved in Com- 
mittee, and which had received great 
support. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
25, to leave out the word “ ever.’’—( Mr. 
Raikes.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ever’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was a question 
entirely for the House to determine ; but 
he would say that, for himself, per- 
sonally, he adhered to the word used in 
the clause, and he hoped others would 
agree with him in that respect. He had 
conceded point after point during the 
consideration of the Bill, until he had 
become ashamed of thinking that the 
impression should exist that they thought 
more of themselves than of other people 
who would be affected, or of purity of 
election ; and he certainly should regret 
to see a man who had grossly corrupted 
a borough being able to go back again 
after a few years. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had always 
been in favour of mitigating penalties, 
where the offence might not have been 
committed by the candidate personally. 
But in this case, where the offence was 
that of the candidate himself, he agreed 
with his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, because he thought 
the House should mark its sense of the 
impropriety, and, in fact, the crimi- 
nality, of the conduct of any candidate 
who knowingly committed a corrupt 
practice. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the Amend- 
ment was as nearly as possible the same 
as one which had previously been se- 
conded by the hon. Member for Burnley 
himself. 


Mr. Ratkes 
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Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
Government would not bring pressure 
on their supporters to vote against the 
Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS opposed the 
Amendment. He thought the Bill asa 
measure directed against corrupt prac- 
tices would be a mere pretence if the 
Amendment were adopted. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 118 ; Noes 
61: Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 268.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Gorst, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
2, line 27, leave out from “‘ or of being,” 
to “‘ report,” in line 28. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Punishment of candidate 
found, on election petition, guilty by 
agents of corrupt practices). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 37, after the word ‘ practice,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ other than treating or 
undue influence.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS, in mov- 
ing an Amendment for the purpose of 
enacting that a candidate guilty by his 
agents of any corrupt practice should 
be incapable of representing the con- 
stituency before whom he was a candi- 
date during the Parliament for which 
the election was held, said, that, by the 
existing law, the errors of an agent was 
not a disqualification ; whereas the pre- 
sent Bill imposed a severe penalty ; and 
his object in making this proposal was 
to provide that the punishment should, 
instead of extending to a period of seven 
years, not last longer than the then 
Parliament. He held that the severity 
of the clause ought to be mitigated in 
the manner which he suggested, as it 
would be very hard to subject a man to 
such a severe penalty as that contained 
in the clause for acts done by his agents 
without his knowledge. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 41, to leave out the words 
“ for seven years after the date of the report,” 
and insert ‘‘ during the Parliament for which 
the election was held.” —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
—_ to be left out stand part of the 

ill.’’ 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was the third 
time they had discussed this matter, 
once on the Bill of 1882, once in Com- 
mittee upon this Bill, and now upon 
Report. The proposal was one that was 
arrived at as a compromise; and when 
the Bill was in Committee, he gave very 
fully his reasons for believing it to be 
an improvement on the present law. 
The point was, that they ought not to 
think only of the candidate, because the 
question was one of the constituency ; 
and, that being so, he hoped the House 
would protect the constituency by ad- 
hering to the words of the clause. In 
the case of gross bribery going on in a 
borough or county, when it was dis- 
covered and punished, if the candidate, 
guilty by his agent of the corrupt prac- 
tice, were only prevented from repre- 
senting the borough or county in which 
the corrupt act had been committed 
during the Parliament for which the 
election was held, he might support a 
fresh candidate, in the shape of a per- 
sonal friend it might be, who would re- 
present the constituency until the next 
Dissolution, when he would step in and 
obtain the benefit of all his previous 
bribery. That could not be allowed, and 
therefore he must adhere to the clause 
as it stood. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General to consider whether the 
disqualification could not be modified as 
regarded the offence of undue influence 
by his agents. The speech of an in- 
discreet friend, for instance, might lead, 
under the clause, to the disqualification 
of a Member for seven years. The 
question ought to be considered apart 
from the question of bribery. It was 
not nearly so bad an offence, and there- 
fore it ought to be visited with a less 
severe punishment. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he also thought 
that the punishment which a candidate 
would suffer in consequence of his agent’s 
misconduct, of which he might have no 
knowledge, was excessive. He considered 
that if the clause was passed in its pre- 
sent rigid form, its results would be most 
unfortunate. He would, therefore, sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would ex- 
clude ‘‘ undue influence ”’ from the same 
category as corrupt practices. He (Mr. 





Parnell) thought it monstrous that a 
candidate should be deprived of sitting 
in the House for seven years through a 
rash speech uttered by his agent. He 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Proviso with reference to the exception 
of treating from the severe penalties 
imposed by the Bill, which he intended 
to propose to add at the end of the 
clause. 

Mx. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
if the term of disqualification were not 
fairly long, the disqualified candidate 
would set himself to ‘‘ nurse”’ the con- 
stituency until the next General Elec- 
tion. He therefore hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
would stand firm to the clause as it 
stood in the Bill. He considered those 
who supported the Amendment had a 
weak and careless constituency in their 
minds. 

Mr. TOMLINSON supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, he thought this was 
senseless legislation. Why should there 
be this hard-and-fast line of punish- 
ment when the offences were so entirely 
different in degree? The Bill was very 
detailed in regard to crime, while it was 
very general in regard to punishment. 
Some of the punishments provided were 
disproportionate to the offences, and he 
considered there ought to be a sliding 
scale of punishment suitable to the 
various offences. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 113; Noes 
72: Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 269.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Punishment of person con- 
victed on indictment of corrupt prac- 
tices). 

Mr. HEALY, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to leave out the words of 
the clause including ‘ personation,” 
said, its object was to put personation 
on the same level as other offences as 
regarded punishment — namely, one 
year’s imprisonment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
1, to leave out all the words after the 
word ‘ practice,” to the word ‘‘ shall,” 
in line 3.—( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
— to be left out stand part of the 

ill. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamgs) said, that the reason why 
personation was so severely punished 
was to meet an objection to the Ballot 
Act, that it would lead to many cases of 
personation. Personation was in itself 
a most heinous offence, and deserved 
severe punishment. Besides, it was a 
dangerous thing to relax the penalties 
for such an offence. He could not, there- 
fore, accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General could have seen his way to 
accept the Amendment. The punish- 
ment of two years’ imprisonment was 
adopted by the House in a kind of panic 
to satisfy an objection to the Ballot Act, 
which it suited the opponents of the 
measure to raise at the time. The 
severity of a punishment was by no 
means an index of efficiency as regarded 
the diminution of the offence for which 
it was inflicted. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that, in 
his opinion, the extreme severity of the 
clause would defeat itself, and juries 
would more easily convict if the punish- 
ment were lessened. Two years’ hard 
labour, and lying on a plank bed, was 
about the most severe punishment that 
could be inflicted on a human being. 
He did not think, from the experience 
he had upon the point, the offence 
existed to a large extent. 

Mr. LEWIS, while not extenuating 
the offence, thought that the penalty 
might be reasonably mitigated. In the 
case of a son bearing the name of his 
father, and continuing to occupy, the 
House would not, in the illiterate classes, 
adequately appreciate the magnitude of 
the offence. At all events, one year’s 
hard labour would be enough. 

Mr. DODDS said, he thought hon. 
Members forgot that two years was the 
maximum, and that the Judge would 
have the power of passing sentence for 
any period less than two years, if the 
offence were not of a very aggravated 
character. 

Mr. SEXTON said, an Irish Judge 
would certainly go to the extreme limit 
of the law. The offence of personation, 
it should be remembered, only affected 
one vote; whereas a briber might de- 
bauch a whole constituency. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
11, to leave out the words ‘‘ two years,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ one year.” —( Mr. 
Warton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘two 
years’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir R. Assneron 
Cross, the following Amendments made : 
—‘‘In page 3, line 10, after “‘ thereof,” 
insert ‘‘ on indictment ;” and in page 3, 
line 138, after ‘‘convicted,’’ insert ‘‘on 
indictment.”’ 


Mr. HEALY, in moving to amend the 
clause by the insertion of the following 
words :— 

“No person shall be tried for any offence 
against this Act under any of the provisions of 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882,” 
said, he believed the Amendment was 
one which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (the Attorney General) 
would have no difficulty in accepting, 
for he (Mr. Healy) need hardly say that 
it was never intended that that Crimes 
Act should be applied to cases arising at 
election times. Indeed, if it were, the 
Party to which he belonged would gain 
more than lose by the application of the 
Act. For instance, in a case during the 
late Wexford Election, an employer said 
to one of his employés—‘‘ If you vote for 
Redmond, take care where you will get 
your bread henceforward.” That was 
clearly a case within the Intimidation 
Clauses of the Prevention of Crime Act, 
and he (Mr. Healy) was strongly tempted 
to get that employer prosecuted for the 
words; but it was never intended that a 
piece of coercive legislation like that Act 
should be used for the punishment of 
offences arising out of election contests. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 27, after “ conviction,” insert 
“no person shall be tried for any offence against 
this Act under any of the provisions of the Pre- 
vention of Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882.”—(Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he re- 
gretted that it was not possible for the 
Government to accept this Amendment. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Healy) 
did not wish the provisions of the Pre- 
vention of Orime Act to be enforced in 
election matters; but he (the Attorney 
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General for Ireland) would give a case 
to show how that suggestion would 
operate. Supposing a case of extreme 
intimidation arose under this Bill, under 
circumstances of extreme violation, that 
would be an offence both ‘under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act and under this Act; 
and yet the result would be, if this 
Amendment were carried, that the trans- 
gression of two Acts of Parliament would 
prove to be less criminal in the sight of 
the law than the transgression of one 
only. He did not see why a man should 
be exempt from a prosecution under the 
Prevention of Crime Act, because he also 
transgressed the provisions of another 
Act. Again, he could not see any reason 
why a man should not be prosecuted 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, 
simply because the offence for which he 
was prosecuted arose out of an election 
contest ; or why election cases, any more 
than any others, should not be tried pro- 
perly, either by a special jury, or, with- 
out prejudice, before a Special Magis- 
trate. [‘* Oh, oh!” ] Really it amounted 
to this—that it was proposed by an 
Amendment under the Bill to repeal the 
provisions of any other Act of Parlia- 
ment. He trusted, therefore, the House 
would not pass the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
much surprised at the attitude taken up 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (the Attorney General for 
Ireland). He also thought they were 
very much obliged to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman for the statement he 
had made. One would really suppose 
that the Government had deliberately 
determined to prevent the rapid passage 
of the Bill by refusing the very reason- 
able request of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Healy). He (Mr. Parnell), however, 
should say that they expected a some- 
what larger statement from the Attorney 
General for Ireland for refusing the con- 
cession. The Prevention of Crime Act, 
he need hardly say, was intended to 
meet a particular state of affairs totally 
unconnected with elections—to put down 
grave offences, such as terrorism, White- 
boyism, and murder—and for that pur- 
pose Parliament, under circumstances 
which were conceived to be of the very 
greatest urgency, had, after long dis- 
cussion, introduced into it the most ex- 
traordinary provisions with regard to 
jury-packing and the removal of cases 
from the venue in which they had arisen 





that had ever been asked by any 
Irish Government for the repression of 
crime in Ireland. It was never, cer- 
tainly, proposed that the Act should 
apply to electoral matters; but now, 
when his hon. Friend had put it forward 
as a reasonable concession to make, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland would have 
it that offences under this Corrupt 
Practices Bill should not be tried under 
the same law that existed in England. 
He did not even condescend to show that 
there was any necessity for such a 
proposal, he did not allege that there 
was likely to be a failure of justice in 
the matter; but without any argument 
whatever, and without the smallest 
justification, he sought to apply to 
offences under this Act the sweeping 
provisions of an Act passed for a totally 
different purpose. The Prevention of 
Crime Act was passed to cover a period 
of three years, and he was surprised 
that in a matter which could have but 
such a temporary effect the Irish Mem- 
bers should be met in thisway. One of 
those three years had already elapsed, 
and consequently the provisions of the 
Act would only now be in existence for 
two years more. But in the next year, 
in all probability, the General Eelection 
would take place, and hence the Crown 
sought to retain these exceptional powers 
with respect to electoral proceedings 
in Ireland. If there was any meaning 
at allin this action of the Government, 
it was of such a character as would not 
bear investigation. Was the offence of 
undue influence in Ireland to be tried 
by two Resident Magistrates? On the 
debate on the 3rd section of this Bill, 
they had a half promise from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for England that the construc- 
tion of intimidation under this Act 
should not be the same as that under 
the Prevention of Crime Act, and it 
was certainly never anticipated that an 
offender at an election would be tried 
before the Crimes Act tribunals. At 
the time it was proposed to abolish trial 
by jury under the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, the offences to be tried by Judges 
were set forth in that Act. When, how- 
ever, it was found that the Judges de- 
clined to accept the responsibility of try- 
ing cases without a jury, and after the 
Irish Members had been forcibly ejected 
from that House, and could not again, 
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with any feeling of self-respect, resume 
the discussion of the Bill, the Govern- 
ment brought forward other provisions 
providing for jury-packing and change 
of venue. Now, if the Irish Members 
were in the House at that time, he 
thought they would have been able to 
impress on the Government the necessity 
of restricting the class of cases to be 
tried ; and yet, in the face of all that, 
the Attorney General for Ireland came 
forward and told them that he did not 
see why cases arising out of elections 
should not be tried under the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act. What was the ob- 
ject of the Government in refusing 
this Amendment, and maintaining the 
attitude now exhibited by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland? What did they 
hope to gain? The Irish Members did 
not desire to delay the progress of the 
Bill—on the contrary, they had facili- 
tated its progress; but if they were now 
to be met by a refusal of all reasonable 
concessions, they would necessarily be 
obliged to insist and dwell upon diffe- 
rent matters in a way in which, under 
other circumstances, they would not de- 
sire todo. He hoped the Government 
would let the House proceed, and re- 
consider their decision upon the point. 
What, he would ask, was the object of 
throwing down now this firebrand in 
their midst ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the speech of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
made it extremely difficult for the Go- 
vernment to accept any suggestion coming 
from him with regard to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy). The hon. Member threat- 
ened that if the Government did not 
accept the Amendment, the discus- 
sion would be continued for a long 
time. 

Mr. PARNELL: Excuse me; I did 
not make, or intend, by the words I 
used, to make any threat of the kind, 
and if my words bore that interpretation 
I withdraw them. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he readily accepted 
that statement. The hon. Gentleman 
appeared to be under some misap- 
prehension in relation to the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as under the 1st clause 
a under the Bill could only 

e taken by “indictment” or “ infor- 


Mr. Parnell 





mation,” involving a trial by jury, and 
could not, therefore, come within the 
summary jurisdiction of two Resident 
Magistrates. It had been suggested to 
him by his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland that the 
only difference the Prevention of Crime 
Act would make was with regard to 
special juries. 

Mr. PARNELL: And change of 
venue. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thought special juries in 
such cases were what everybody desired. 
[‘‘ No, no!’?] He had,when the question 
first came on, asked his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland to oppose this Amendment. He 
did so because he thought it would have 
been for the benefit of all concerned that 
there should be a change of venue in 
the trial of offenders under this Bill, 
and also that cases should be heard by 
special juries. However, after consul- 
tation with his right hon. and learned 
Friend, they were agreed that the 
Amendment would make no practical 
difference, and that the Prevention of 
Crime Act was passed to meet an en- 
tirely different class of offences. There- 
fore, as there appeared to be so strong 
a feeling in its favour among Irish 
Members, and as he did not think the 
exclusion of cases arising from the 
operation of that Act would do any 
practical harm, he would take upon 
himself the responsibility of accepting 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan. 

Str R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
thought the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had exercised a wise discretion 
in making the concession. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would also con- 
gratulate the Government on accepting 
the Amendment. It would be a very 
grave insult to Irish constituencies to 
place them on a different footing in this 
matter from that occupied by English 
constituencies. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted accordingly. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Certain expenditure to be 
illegal practice). 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
32, after the word “poll,” to insert the 
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words ‘‘ or the neighbourhood thereof.” 
—(Mr. Thomasson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. ATrorNey 
GeneRAL, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 4, line 8, after ‘‘ elec- 
tor,” insert ‘‘as an advertising agent.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 10, after the word ‘‘ elector,” 
to insert the words “for the exhibition of bills 
or advertisements on stations, hoardings, win- 
dow-boards, or other places belonging to him 
at least three months previously to the election.” 
—(Sir Richard Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Expense in excess of maxi- 
mum to be illegal practice). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrornrey 
GeyERAL, the following Amendment 
made :—Leave out sub-section 3, in 
page 4, line 21. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Procurement of voting by 
prohibited persons to be illegal prac- 
tice). 

On the Motion of Mr. Gorst, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made :—In page 4, 
line 24, after ‘‘ person,” insert ‘‘ votes 
or;’’ and in line 25, leave out “‘ whom 
at the time he knows to be,” and insert 
‘‘ knowing that he or such person is.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GenerAL, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 4, line 26, leave out 
“‘ Act or otherwise,” and insert ‘‘ or any 
other Act or by the common law of Par- 
liament.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
26, after the word “ be,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ personally liable to the same 
penalties as if he were.”—(Sir Richard 
Cross). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 27, at the end of the Clause, 
to insert the words “ Any person who before or 
during an election knowingly publishes any 
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false statement of the withdrawal of a candi- 
date at such election for the purpose of promot- 
ing or procuring the election of another candi- 
date shall be guilty of an illegal practice.” — 
(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mrz. H. H. FOWLER asked, whe- 
ther if an agent were guilty of that 
practice it would invalidate the elec- 
tion ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consider 
the point. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Further 
Proceeding on Consideration of the Bill 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—<“ 0 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Prime Minister, 
when the Government proposed to re- 
sume consideration of the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
they should put it down for to-morrow 
night, with the chance of being able to 
bring it on, though he was afraid it was 
not very likely it would come on. In 
any case, they expected to go forward 
with it on Friday at 2 o’clock. He made 
no doubt of its being finished on that 
day; but if, unfortunately, that should 
not be the case, they woujd put it down 
to follow the debate on the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (New Rules of Pro- 
cedure) on Saturday, and they would 
not propose to take any Bill on Saturday 
except the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill and the 
Bankruptcy Bill. 

Mr. LEWIS asked whether the Go- 
vernment had made up their minds as 
to what course would be pursued with 
regard to the clauses extending the Bill 
to Ireland? 

Mr. HEALY asked when the Par- 
liamentary Registration (Ireland) Bill 
would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the Government would be glad to take 
the Bill on Friday, if there were time. 
In answer to the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Lewis), his right hon, Friend the 
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President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) did intend to propose the 
extension of the Bankruptcy Bill to Ire- 
land, both because he believed it to be 
a politic and desirable thing in itself to 
do, and because there was a strong feel- 
ing among Irish Members, and in that 
country generally, in favour of its being 
so extended. He might also say that 
his right hon. Friend thought that should 
not be done simply by discussion on 
Report ; and he would, therefore, pro- 
pose a limited re-committal of the Bill 
with the view of a discussion on the par- 
ticular subject of the Irish clauses. The 
Bill would be taken on Saturday, as he 
had before observed. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Prime Minister, whether, having regard 
to the importance of the measure, and 
the fact that it would be preceded on 
Saturday. by two other Orders, he 
would not fix an hour after which it 
would not be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
could not fix anhourthen. Wednesday 
was too early a date to express any opi- 
nion as to what would take place on 


such a matter on Saturday. It would |- 


not, however, be taken at a late hour. 

THe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers) said, it might 
be for the convenience of the House to 
state that to-morrow he would propose 
to re-commit the National Debt Bill pro 
JSormd, in order to introduce the Amend- 
ment he promised last night. 

Mr. PARNELL asked upon what 
day the Government proposed to take 
= ny Registration (Ireland) 

ill 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR, in 
reply, said, he was unable to give a 
definite answer; but if not on Friday, 
they were in hopes that they should be 
able to take it on Saturday. But the 
first Order was the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (New Rules of Procedure) ; 
the second, the Parliamentary Elections 


(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill; and’ 


the third, the Bankruptcy Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that many pri- 
vate Members from Ireland were merely 
waiting in London for the Bill to come 


on. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND gave 
Notice that, if it was proposed to take 
up the Bankruptcy Bill as the third 
Order at a late hour on Saturday, he 
would oppose the Motion. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{LORDS} 
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EGYPT—THE CHOLERA—HEALTH OF 
THE TROOPS. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE: Can the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
inform the House whether he has any 
further information with reference to 
the cholera in Egypt ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Yes, Sir. 
I am happy to say that the following 
very satisfactory telegram has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State for War 
from General Stephenson, the General 
Officer Commanding in Egypt :— 


August 8.—Improvement progressing at all 
stations. Only one fresh case of cholera among 
troops since last telegram, and one death.” 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 9th August, 1883. 


MINUTES.|]—Pusiic Bruus—First Reading— 
Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) * (181) ; 
Cruelty to Animals Acts Amendment * (182) ; 
Labourers (Ireland) * (183). 

Second Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 5) (173); Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 8) (174); Public 
Health Act, 1875 (Support of Sewers) Amend- 
ment * (172) ; Patents for Inventions * (179) ; 
Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) (178); 
Statute Law Revision * (176). 

Committee—Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) * (161); Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 3)* (152); Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 4) * (158) ; Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 9) * (161); 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 10) * 
(162) ; Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No.; 11) * (163); Trial of Lunatics* (169- 
184). 


Committee— Report—Statute Law Revision and 
Civil Procedure * (177). 

Select Committee—Report—Petroleum * (164). 

Report—Parochial Charities (London) * (168). 

Third Reading—Summary Jurisdiction (Repeal, 
&c.) * (153); Irish Reproductive Loan Fund 
Act (1874) Amendment* (156); Railway 
Passenger Duty, &c. (167), and passed. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL. 


Report from the Select Committee, That 
it is not expedient to proceed further 
with the Bill; read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (Nos. 6 anp 8) BILLS. 


(nos. 173, 174.) SECOND READING. 


Lorv THURLOW moved— 


‘‘That the order made on the 2nd day of 
March last ‘That no Bill brought from the 
House of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order or Provisional Certificate shall be read a 
second time after Tuesday the 26th day of June 
next,’ ”’ 
be dispensed with, and that the Bills be 
now read a second time. The noble 
Lord said, these Provisional Orders 
(Nos. 5 and 8) were of great import- 
ance, as they related to large Metro- 
politan areas; and unless the Order of 
the House were relaxed, as he now pro- 
posed, the electric lighting improve- 
ments in the districts concerned would 
have to be postponed for at least two 
years, under the Act of 1882. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommiTTezs) thought there could 
be no objection to the course suggested. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Can 
the noble Lord tell us whether any 
agreement has been come to for the 
opening of the St. James’s district to a 
larger competition than that allowed by 
the Bill ? 

Lorpv THURLOW said, no actual 
agreement had been arrived at between 
the parties ; but there was reason to hope 
that agreement might be come to. The 
Bill would probably have to be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bills read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed. The Com- 
mittees to be proposed by the Commit- 
tee of Selection. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875 (SUPPORT 
OF SEWERS) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Milltown.) 
(No. 172.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
stated that it had passed unopposed 
through the other House of Parliament, 
and was not opposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorpv CARRINGTON said, that the 
Amendment suggested by the Govern- 
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ment having been accepted, they cor- 
dially supported the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(no. 201.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe LORD OHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, his own view of the 
Law of Patents was well known from 
what he had stated when a Member of 
the House of Commons. But, unless 
that view were generally accepted, it 
ought not to prevent him from pro- 
moting, officially, such amendments and 
alterations of the law as might make it 
more in accordance with the principle on 
which its advocates desired to see it 
maintained. In 1864 a very power- 
fully - constituted Royal Commission, 
presided over by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby), carefully examined the 
whole subject, and recommended certain 
changes, in the direction rather of limit- 
ing than of extending the operation of 
the Patent Laws; but nearly 20 years 
had since elapsed, and public opinion 
had not yet proved favourable to any 
change in that direction. He ventured in 
the House of Commons to express the 
views he entertained on the subject in 
1869 ; but they did not receive much ap- 
proval or support. He expressed them 
again in the evidence that he gave be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1871; but 
that Committee made a Report more 
favourable to the Patent Laws than the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 
1864, and recommended changes which 
corresponded, to a very great extent, 
with eee proposed by the present Bill. 
The present Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons after much conside- 
ration by the Board of Trade and much 
communication with those affected by it. 
The Bill was referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee of the other House, which had 
discharged the duties assigned to it in a 
very excellent manner, and had justified 
the views of those who thought the prac- 
tical Business of the House of Commons 
might be materially assisted by Com- 
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mittees of that description. That Com- 
mittee had carefully considered the mea- 
sure, and it was now in the form in which 
it left the Committee. The Board of 
Trade had suggested certain Amend- 
ments chiefly of a verbalcharacter. He 
would ask their Lordships to go into 
Committee on the Bill pro formd to- 
morrow, in order to have those Amend- 
ments printed, and, with their Lord- 
ships’ approval, he would fix Thursday 
next for the consideration of the mea- 
sure on re-commitment. At present 
there were a number of persons holding 
offices, judicial and others, who were 
called Commissioners of Patents. All 
of them were, however, much occupied 
with other duties, and the practical 
effect of that system had been that 
only one of them—the Master of the 
Rolls—had usually exercised any prac- 
tical superintendence over the adminis- 
tration of the Patents Office. The ma- 
chinery with regard to patents had also 
been objected to. The preliminary 
documents which passed through the 
hands of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
subject to various forms of application 
to the Lord Chancellor, were more cum- 
brous than was thought convenient. The 
change which the Bill proposed as to 
administration was that the Patent 
Office, the Office of Copyrights in De- 
signs, and the Office of Trade Marks 
were to be consolidated and brought 
under the superintendence of the Board 
of Trade, and there was to be a Con- 
troller and General Examiner of Patents, 
with such other officers as might be ne- 
cessary for transacting the business of 
the Office. The whole of the preliminary 
process before patents were granted 
would be conducted without judicial in- 
terference. The Bill contained very 
ample and adequate provision for re- 
gistration and for giving the public full 
information ; and the Patents Museums, 
a valuable collection of models and 
other illustrations of inventions which 
had never yet been properly managed, 
were assigned to the Department of 
Science and Art at South Kensing- 
ton. The fees were also to be very 
considerably reduced, and greater fa- 
cilities would be offered to inven- 
tors for acquiring grants; and cases 
where claims were disputed would be 
tried by a Judge, assisted by scientific 
assessors, but without a jury. That 
change was recommended both by the 
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Royal Commission and by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1869. After the grant the patent was 
still to be open to objection on all legal 
grounds on which it was open to objec- 
tion before ; but the proceeding to re- 
peal a patent by scire facias would be 
abolished; and for the future there was 
to be a simple petition on competent 
legal grounds to the ordinary Courts for 
the revocation of the patent. A com- 
pulsory licence might also be granted, 
in certain cases, if the patentee did 
not take proper means for bringing the 
patent into use. Another important 
provision was introduced in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by a 
majority, with some reluctance on the 
part of the Government. At present the 
Crown had the right to make free use 
of any patented invention; but it was 
now proposed that it should only have 
that right on terms of payment. Pro- 
vision was likewise made for Interna- 
tional and Colonial patents. There were 
other provisions of a more or less tech- 
nical and legal character which could 
be considered in Committee, and all he 
would do now would be to ask their 
Lordships to read the Bill a second 
time. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 178.) 
(The Lord President.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prr- 
SIDENT of the CounciL), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he was not inclined to take up their 
Lordships’ time at any length. There 
would, he felt, be no advantage in doing 
so, for this reason—that the Bill was 
practically identical with the English 
Bill, which their Lordships read a second 
time the other night. The Bill for Scot- 
land, in essential respects and even in 
minor respects, was identical with that 
for England, so far as the difference 
in Scotch legal proceedings and lan- 
guage admitted. There were a consi- 
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derable number of variations of the kind 
he referred to as necessary to enable 
the measure to be applied to Scot- 
land. He thought that the only parts 
of the Rill that were especially Scotch 
were Clauses 27, 28, and 29. Clause 27 
had been introduced for the purpose 
of remedying a hardship—perhaps he 
ought rather to say a possible hardship— 
which might arise in consequence of the 
Scotch Hypothec Abolition Act—namely, 
the possibility ofa tenant being removed 
from his holding between Whitsuntide 
and Martinmas at a time which would 
cause him considerable loss, and when 
he would not be able to have a way- 
going sale for his crops. He was in- 
formed that that was a hardship which 
had seldom, if ever, during the time since 
the Act came into operation, been ex- 
perienced ; but there was, he believed, 
a certain apprehension among Scotch 
tenant farmers that such a thing might 
happen, and it had been thought well, 
he believed with a very general agree- 
ment of Scotch opinion, to prevent the 
possibility of such a case occurring. 
The next clause—the 28th—dealt with 
the determination of tenancies by lease, 
and it prolonged very considerably the 
legal time of notice which was neces- 
sary in Scotland for terminating a lease. 
That notice was now 40 days, and this 
clause required that notice of six months’ 
should be given in all leases for a 
less period than three years, and a notice 
of two years in all leases for longer 
periods. That was a question which 
had been raised for several years in 
the other House, and it was embodied 
in a Bill introduced, he believed, by 
a Scotch Member last year, and car- 
ried on the second reading without 
a Division. The third peculiarly Scotch 
clause—the 29th—was one that dealt 
with the power of bequest of his 
lease by a tenant. Their Lordships 
would know that the Scotch lease, unlike 
the English system, was not personal, 
but real property, and descended abso- 
lutely to the heir-at-law. It was be- 
lieved that it would be a matter of great 
convenience that a tenant should be able 
to bequeath his lease as he could be- 
queath the stock on his farm, and that 
there should not be that legal separation 
between the lease and the tenant’s pro- 
perty on the farm which existed at pre- 
sent. That proposal also met, he be- 
lieved, with very general approval. In 
fact, he believed he might safely say that 
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there was a very large and not far from 
unanimous concurrence of Scotch opi- 
nion in ‘‘another place” in favour of 
this clause. Beyond those clauses, and 
the necessary technical variations to 
which he had referred, he really thought 
there was nothing with which he could 
usefully trouble the House. If any 
further explanation were needed, he 
should be quite prepared to give it; but 
he was not aware of any other part of 
the Bill which required explanation. 
With the exceptions he had mentioned, 
adapted to Scotch law and Scotch cir- 
cumstances, the Bill was practically the 
same as that to which their Lordships the 
other day gave so favourable reception, 
and without further observations he 
would now ask that it be read a second 
time. 


Moved;‘* That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he saw 
by the newspapers that his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Earl of Kimberley), in a post prandial 
oration he made last night in the City, 
passed an encomium on their Lordships 
in their legislative capacity; but he 
thought his noble Friend might have 
added that their Lordships were about 
the most good-natured Assembly in the 
world, because he must say that though 
they felt that the lateness of the Business 
generally was not the fault of the Go- 
vernment, he was bound to say, in the 
matter of the two Agricultural Holdings 
Bills, that it had been the fault of the 
Government. He must complain, espe- 
cially with regard to the Scotch Bill, 
not only of the extreme lateness of the 
period at which the Bill came to them, 
but of the extreme lateness of the 
period at which in the other House 
most important alterations were made. 
They knew by the ordinary channels 
of information what was going on in 
‘‘another place.” Those who were in- 
terested in a Bill of this kind were able, 
by having recourse to the ordinary 
sources of information, to know pretty 
well what was being done in the other 
House of Parliament; and he endea- 
voured to follow the progress of the 
Scotch Bill with some interest naturally, 
to know what the intentions of the’Go- 
vernment were; but he must sav that 
he did not know, until he saw this Bill 
reprinted, of some of the most important 
alterations which had been made by the 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate. His noble Friend in 
his speech which he had just made 
had skimmed very lightly over some 
very thin ice. It was upon the under- 
standing that the principle of this Bill 
was identical with that of the English 
Bill that he had expressed himself the 
other night in favour of the second read- 
ing of both Bills; but he found that 
there was a most important omission in 
the Scotch Bill, which made it not merely 
- different in detail, but fundamentally 
different in principle. He thought he 
would make that plain to their Lord- 
ships. The ist clause of this Bill 
omitted the Proviso that was put into 
the English Bill as the result of the 
compromise made after the defeat of the 
Government. It was moved in the other 
House by an hon. Friend of his (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) during the progress of 
the English Bill that the principle of 
compensation should be the Lincolnshire 
custom, which was that the outlay of the 
tenant should be the maximum of his 
compensation. On a Division, in a not 
very empty House, the Amendment was 
carried against the Government ; but in 
the course of the discussion the willing- 
ness of the Government was expressed 
to meet the objections of those who 
moved the Amendment to a certain ex- 
tent, and to put in a Proviso by which it 
should be made clear that nothing should 
be adjudged to the tenant as the result 
of his improvement which was clearly 
due to the inherent capabilities of the 
soil. That was agreed to by a great 
number of Members in the other House 
as, on the whole, a not unfair settlement 
of the question; and he was himself, 
although not on the whole satisfied, 
willing to agree to that compromise. 
But what was his astonishment to tind 
that the Scotch Bill in the ist clause 
omitted this most important provision. 
Let him point out what might be the 
result of this change. The principle of 
the Bill, which was explained to their 
Lordships the other night, was that the 
value of the outgoing tenant’s improve- 
ments, for the purpose of fixing the 
compensation, should be the value to 
the incoming tenant. He was not going 
to contest or to argue that in common 
parlance that was an unfair description 
of what was meant by compensation to 
the tenant—namely, what was the value 
tothe incoming tenant. That was a very 


The Duke of Argyll 
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fair colloquial description of what they 
meant; but he really hoped they would 
not go further into this custom of em- 
budying in Acts of Parliament on most 
important questions as to the rights of 
men colloquial expressions which, how- 
ever fair they might sound to the ear 
and in conversation, were not really 
capable of accurate judicial interpreta- 
tion. By the words ‘‘ value to the in- 
coming tenant,” they might mean the 
whole letting value of the land, taking 
these words by themselves. Let him 
put a case which had happened to him- 
self on his own property. There was a 
considerable portion of land which had 
been used as a market stand. It was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a town 
of considerable importance. The situa- 
tion was valuable; but the land was 
utterly worthless—for agricultural pur- 
poses not worth 6d. an acre. He was 
advised that the reclamation of that 
piece of land would pay well; and he 
spent on it no less than £18 an acre. It 
was immediately let at a rent of three 
guineas, or about 17 or 18 per cent on 
the outlay. That was a very handsome 
return. What would be the operation 
of an improvement of the kind under 
the words ‘‘ value to the incoming ten- 
ant?” The whole of that value was due 
to that improvement. The land was 
utterly worthless before, and it was now 
worth three guineas. Was that what 
they were going to give to the tenant ? 
That was a new and a very cheap way 
of purchasing land. That was not what 
the Government meant. Of course, he 
knew that. It would be grossly unfair ; 
and, therefore, he said ‘‘the value to 
the incoming tenant” was one of those 
loose conversational expressions which 
ought not to find a place in an Act of 
Parliament without some principle to 
guide it. Unless their Lordships wished 
to provide that in Scotland the ten- 
ant should be able to appropriate the 
whole of the land by executing cer- 
tain improvements, they must insert the 
same provision in the Scotch Bill as had 
been inserted in the English Bill. This 
was not an unimportant matter. It was 
a matter of vital interest to all con- 
cerned ; and, according to the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, he 
had added the Proviso in the English 
Bill. There were some other points to 
which he wished for a moment to direct 
the attention of the House, Though he 
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was not going to contest the principle 
of the Bill, he did not admit the argu- 
ment which his noble Friend brought 
forward the other night—namely, that 
the Lincolnshire limit was unfair to 
the tenant. So far as he knew, in 99 
cases out of every 100 the compensation 
due to the outgoing tenant ought to be 
limited by his outlay, for this reason— 
that there were very few cases indeed in 
which the same outlay would not be 
made by the incoming tenant, if the im- 
provement were performed by himself. 
Building, drainage, manures—all those 
items of agricultural outlay were essen- 
tially improvements which diminished 
with the lapse of time. It was impos- 
sible that the value to the incoming 
tenant could be more than the outlay of 
the outgoing tenant; and when his 
noble Friend quoted a letter in The 
Times newspaper, and said that this 
principle was simply that of ‘‘ Heads I 
win ; tails you lose”? —— 

Lorpv OARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
pENT of the Councrt): I quoted that 
from the letter of Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL observed that, 
at any rate, his noble Friend used an 
argument of that kind, which was one 
of the most fallacious arguments that 
could be used. The relation of landlord 
and tenant was not that of two men 
playing at a game of chance, in which 
one man said—‘‘ Heads I win; tails you 
lose.” It was a question of bargain be- 
tween one man who had and the other 
man who hired; and in general these 
two men were competent to make a fair 
bargain for themselves. But there were 
some cases in which he believed the 
value to the incoming tenant might be 
more than the outlay of the outgoing 
tenant. For instance, there was one 
matter that applied more to England 
than to Scotland—the planting of or- 
chards. He did not know how many 
years must elapse before the capital in- 
vested in planting orchards was re- 
covered ; and he thought it fair to say, 
in the case of the incoming tenant com- 
ing into land that had been planted with 
apple or pear trees, that the land was 
worth more to him than the mere outlay 
of the tenant, because his own outlay 
could not have compassed the immediate 
return that the outlay of his predecessor 
would. That was a case where he ad- 
mitted that the principle of valuation 
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more than the outlay might apply. 
There was another case not so appli- 
cable to Scotland, but very common in 
England—that of laying down land in 
permanent pasture. He said at once 
that he admitted the application of the 
principle to that case, because he thought 
the turning of land into permanent pas- 
ture was one that might involve consi- 
derable and serious sacrifice for some 
years to the outgoing tenant. The in- 
coming tenant got something more than 
the mere cost of the operation of turn- 
ing the land into permanent pasture. 
Therefore, he was not going to contest 
the principle of the Bill, provided it was 
limited in the manner he referred to; 
but he only wished to repudiate some of 
the arguments which had been brought 
forward in favour of it. There were 
very few cases in which it could be just 
to charge the new tenant any sum 
greater than the outlay ; but he thought 
the Government were fairly entitled to 
include them. Another point to which 
his noble Friend had referred was 
one, in his opinion, of very great im- 
portance. He knew nothing which 
more clearly illustrated the practical 
ignorance of many men who drew up 
such Bills as these in regard to the 
Scotch system of agriculture than the 
point of notice to quit. The English 
Bill provided that, in future, the notice 
should be a year. His noble Friend 
wished their Lordships to enact that in 
Scotland it should be two years. Look 
at the difference between the two coun- 
tries. In Scotland all the lands, except 
crofts, were let on 19 or 21 years’ leases. 
The tenant had not only one or two 
years’ notice to quit, but he had 19 years’ 
notice to quit. He knew exactly when 
his lease came to an end, and when he 
was likely to be removed. By the pre- 
sent law, notice was to be given within 
50 days if the landlord made up his 
mind to remove the tenant; but he 
need hardly say that this was an ar- 
rangement which rarely came into ope- 
ration, for the reason that in 99 cases 
out of 100 long before that time expired 
they came to a new bargain. Let them 
look what the essence of the alteration 
in the Scotch Bill was. Parliament 
said to the landlord and tenant—‘‘ You 
two gentlemen, in a pure business mat- 
ter, must make up your minds what 
your bargain is to be two years before 
the time.” Was there ever such an 
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absurd interference with individual free- 
_ dom as that? What was in the minds 
of those who drafted such a measure as 
that? He would tell them what was in 
their minds. They were thinking of 
an Irish eviction. They were thinking 
of a case in which the landlord made 
up his mind that he was going to turn 
out his tenant. He admitted that if 
the landlord had made up his mind to 
turn out his tenant, it might be reason- 
able to give him notice two years before ; 
but, in 99 cases out of 100, that was not 
what occurred. He could only say for 
himself, with 35 years’ experience as a 
landlord, with some hundreds of tenants, 
that he did not know of one single case 
in which he had made up his mind to 
get rid of a tenant without giving two 
years’ notice. He remembered, some 
years ago, a large tenant of his, hold- 
ing a very important farm, writing to 
him two years before the end of his 
lease, and asking him if he was going 
to continue him as his tenant. He an- 
swered him, as Scotchmen were apt to 
do, with another question—‘‘ Are you 
going to continue meas your landlord, 
because it is just as much your business 
to decide whether you are going to con- 
tinue on the farm as it is for me to de- 
cide whether I will let it to you.” The 
tenant’s answer was—‘‘ That depends on 
what you will offer me ;” and he replied 
that the time had not come for that. 
The result was, that they came to an 
agreement in the course of the next 
year. What this Bill said was that the 
landlord and tenant must make up their 
minds two years before. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: It is 
only a notice. 

Tae Dvuxe or ARGYLL rejoined, 
that these things were highly provoca- 
tive of disagreement between landlord 
and tenant. What he did in his own 
case was to consider the question of re- 
newing the lease seven, nine, or 12 
months before the expiry of the lease. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: That 
is not enough. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: His noble 
Friend said that was not enough; but, 
perhaps, he would allow those who knew 
their own business to have their own 
opinion on the matter. It was as gross 
an interference and absurd an interfer- 
ence with the freedom of the tenant as 
it was with the landlord. Let them look 
at what would happen if the Bill passed. 


The Duke of Argyll 
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He should go on in the old fashion, and 
so would his tenants ; but the Act would 
compel them, if they wished to get rid 
of each other, to give notices to that 
effect. A more injurious thing could not 
happen. He should say—‘“‘A very foolish 
Act of Parliament has been passed, which 
compels me, if I wish to get rid of you, 
to give two years’ notice. Never mind 
that; you and I will come to an agree- 
ment in the course of the next two 
years.” He thought one year’s notice, 
which was the provision in the English 
Bill, was a fair average time. A year 
before the end of the lease men were 
generally able to make up their minds— 
the tenant as to the amount of rent he 
wished to offer, and the landlord as to 
the rent he wished to ask. Very often 
that ought not to be decided until 12 
months before the end of the lease. 
A few years ago there was a very 
sudden fall in the price of dairy pro- 
duce. The tenants in his part of Scot- 
land were in the depths of despair. 
They thought American competition 
would infallibly lower their prices so 
much that they would not be able to pay 
half the rent they paid before. No 
doubt if these prices had continued, they 
would have been quite right. Were 
they to compel a landlord to make an 
agreement to let his farm under these 
conditions? . Both tenant and landlord 
ought to be able to make up their minds 
up to the last possible moment; and, that 
being his opinion, he had given Notice 
of an Amendment to this effect. In all 
the circumstances of the case he did not 
believe that any such Bill was necessary 
in order to promote agricultural pro- 
gress. He was acquainted with the 
agricultural progress of Scotland, and 
was proud of it. He believed that no 
country in Europe had made such rapid 
advance during the last century as Scot- 
land. Let them bear in mind what a 
short time it was since the conclusion of 
their great Civil War. He himself had 
seen a man who remembered, to use a 
common expression, “the °45.” Let 
them look at the condition of Scotland 
at that period—the country covered with 
poor hamlets, thatched cottages, people 
living under the same roofs as their 
cattle. Now the country was covered 
with flourishing farms and thriving 
homesteads, many of which belonged to 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon). Every county 
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in Scotland had made a similar advance. 
That advance had been made under a 
system of entirely and absolutely free 
contract. Landlords had laid out enor- 
mous sums of money. No man “could 
count up the sums which the landlords 
of Scotland had spent on the improve- 
ment of the country since the beginning 
of the present century, or since the con- 
clusion of the Civil War. Tenants said 
they had done a great deal of this 
improvement. So they had, and a most 
admirable class of men they had been ; 
but the tenants had executed these im- 
provements on the same principle on 
which labourers had done—they had 
executed them for valuable consideration 
they had generally actually received. 
It was only during the last five or six 
years, when seasons had been very 
disastrous, that the system of 19 years’ 
leases had been objected to, and that the 
present feeling of discontent had arisen. 
The Bill, in his opinion, would do no- 
thing, or very little, to alter that dis- 
content; but considering that the Go- 
vernment had thought it necessary, on 
the recommendation of a Royal Com- 
mission, to bring in a Bill for England, 
where, in general, there were more rea- 
sons for it, he should not resist the 
second reading of a Bill of the kind 
which applied to Scotland. There was 
another point on which he wished to say 
afew words. Several English proprie- 
ters had said to him lately that drainage 
was not always advantageous. That 
might be perfectly true. He did not 
think there was much danger in common 
arable land in drainage being done by 
any tenant that was not likely to be 
valuable. But it was quite certain that 
those who drew up the Bill had not be- 
fore them the peculiar circumstances of 
Scotland. In England nearly the whole 
area of the country had been arable for 
centuries. There was no reclamation of 
waste land, no great moors to be re- 
claimed, as in Scotland; and his noble 
Friend must see that the question of 
drainage must differ in a country where 
a vast portion of the estates consisted of 
moor and mountain country. Not only 
might drainage be sometimes mischie- 
vous; but in regard to some kind of 
land—for instance, on moors—it would 
be the most injurious thing they could 
do. There was a certain plant growing 
in the bogs of Scotland which was a 
most valuable food for sheep, and if 
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they drained these moors, they would 
destroy that plant, and so injure the — 
sheep. It might very well happen that 
a farmer might find it agreeable to him- 
self to drain certain parts of his land. 
He might do the greatest possible 
damage to the land; in fact, he might 
utterly ruin it, and under this Bill the 
landlord could not say a word in oppo- 
sition. He thought that so unreason- 
able that he proposed to add a Proviso 
that it should be competent to the land- 
lord to object to any drainage operation ; 
that, upon that objection being re- 
gistered and sent to the tenant, the 
latter should not be at liberty to go on 
with the operation until there was an 
appeal to the Sheriff, whereupon the 
Sheriff might appoint a competent per- 
son to report whether the drainage 
would or would not be injurious to the 
land to be drained, and to the adjacent - 
land, and that his report should be 
final. He might remind the House that 
mountainous land injuriously drained 
might not only be injurious to the land- 
lord as regarded the land on which the 
drainage took place, but also high’y in- 
jurious to the arable land at the foot of 
a hill. The tenant of a mountain farm 
might, by;his drainage works, utterly 
destroy the farms of the tenants in the 
valley below, and the Bill, as it stood, 
would do nothing to prevent such mis- 
chief. He hoped that the House would 
receive with favour the Amendments 
which he intended to propose in Com- 
mittee. If they were not to be favour- 
ably received, he should be unable to 
vote for the second reading of the mea- 
sure. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
thought the Bill had been introduced at 
a very opportune period. There were 
differences between the present and the 
English Bill; but, substantially, they 
were the same. There was, for instance, 
under one of the clauses the power of 
assignation by bequest. That he could 
not help thinking was a clause which 
should have an eminently desirable 


‘effect in Scotland. There was also the 


clause giving two years’ notice to quit, 
and he confessed he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the objection that had been 
taken by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) to the clause. The expression 
‘‘ notice to quit’’ was in some sense mis- 
leading; but he imagined that the ex- 
planation of the introduction of those 
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words in the clause might be some- 
what simpler and different from that 
which the noble Duke suggested. Might 
it not be the custom which had recently 
been prevalent of making a re-arrange- 
ment as toa lease? That custom had 
been found to be useful and acceptable, 
and he presumed it had suggested itself 
to the farmers as one which could be 
imported into the Bill. Further, he 
believed that a Bill had passed the 
House of Commons some time ago in 
which there was a provision of two 
years’ notice to quit. It might be true 
that the provision in regard to assigna- 
tion by bequest might be open to some 
of the objections stated by the noble 
Duke. This question of assignation 
might be referred to the Sheriff's Court, 
and this was one of the examples of the 
litigation which the Bill might en- 
courage. He was not sure that an 
occasional resort to a Court of Law was 
such an unmixed evil as some noble 
Lords seemed to suppose. There might 
be a great deal of silent discontent with- 
out any power to bring the matter 
before any Court, and that was, at 
least, as deleterious as coming before 
a Court and having the difficulty settled 
once forall. The decision of the Sheriff 
might occasionally cause a good deal of 
unfavourable comment on one side or 
the other; but the Sheriff occupied a 
position which commanded the confi- 
dence of the country, and he believed 
that no tribunal could be more safely 
resorted to in respect of these cases. It 
had been said by several lukewarm 
supporters of the English Bill that al- 
though it would not do much good, it 
probably would not do much harm. He 
supposed a similar remark might be 
made by noble Lords with regard to the 
Bill now before the House. His own 
opinion, however, was that the Bill was 
very far from being milk-and-water 
legislation. The enacting provisions 
were not of a very extensive kind ; but, 
apart from the actual force of the enact- 
ments, he thought their Lordships ought 
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to take into account the effect upon the‘ 


country which this Bill might reasonably 
be expected to have. The minds of the 
farmers of Scotland had for some time, 
and especially during the past year, been 
in a somewhat unsettled state. This 
Bill, he trusted, would be recognized as 
a skilful and successful attempt to meet 
a very difficult and delicate problem; 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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and he believed it would be accepted 
in that sense by the farmers of Scotland 
as a body, and in that way it would in- 
directly tend to do a vast amount of good. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he agreed 
with a great deal that had fallen from 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) as to the effect which the Bill 
was likely to produce in Scotland, and 
as to the question of whether it was 
really required in the interests of the 
agriculture of that country. He agreed 
almost entirely with that part of the 
noble Duke’s speech ; but, at the same 
time, he was not prepared, any more 
than the noble Duke was, to recom- 
mend their Lordships to refuse their 
consent to the second reading of the 
Bill, because, if for no other reason, for 
this one—that if their Lordships were 
to reject the measure, he believed the 
tenants throughout Scotland would ima- 
gine that their Lordships had withheld 
from them a very great gift. They would 
greatly magnify what they thought was 
likely to be done for them by the Bill, 
and the demand for legislation would be 
very much stimulated. That was the 
chief ground on which it seemed to him 
desirable that the Bill should become 
law. At the same time, he thought 
there were in the Bill some phrases and 
expressions which were likely to lead to 
much harm and litigation. The noble 
Duke pointed out the great danger of 
introducing colloquial expressions, and 
making them ‘part of the law of the 
land. In the 5th clause, for instance, 
the words ‘‘fair and reasonable com- 
pensation” occurred; and in the 6th 
clause he found the words ‘ according 
to the rules of good husbandry.” Now, 
he could not help thinking that a great 
deal of litigation would rage round the 
meaning of these two expressions ; and 
he was apprehensive that before a year 
was out there would be a considerable 
amount of litigation and arbitration with 
regard to the meaning of these phrases. 
What he also dreaded was that there 
would grow up in Scotland a class of 
men who would make it their occupation 
to become referees, or umpires, or what- 
ever they were called in the Bill, and 
these men would be men who had failed 
in farming, who had become bankrupt 
and lost their farms; they would turn 
to this business as a means of liveli- 
hood, and he ventured to think that in 
that prospect there was much danger of 
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dispeace. On the other hand, he was 
not able wholly to agree with some of 
the criticisms which the noble Duke 
opposite had made upon the Bill. For 
example, he ventured to think that there 
was something to be said for the provi- 
sion requiring two years’ notice to quit. 
He confessed that he differed from one 
of the noble Duke’s high authority and 
acute mind with very great hesitation on 
a point of this kind; but it did seem to 
him that this provision might become a 
useful one in this respect. The noble 
Duke himself pointed out a very easy 
way of evading it. He did not mean 
evading it in a bad sense, but avoiding 
any possible difficulty consequent upon 
it, by the landlord and tenant mu- 
tually giving each other notice before 
the commencement of the term of two 
years. But what he hoped the result 
would be was that a certain number of 
years before the termination of the lease 
the landlord and tenant would make up 
their minds as to whether they were 
likely to make a fresh bargain at the end 
of the leasethen running. If they were 
then to agree on a new lease, which was 
to begin from that time for 19 years, it 
would save a great deal of the difficulty 
of arbitration as to the value of manures 
and other things that were provided by 
the first part of the Schedule. There 
would be two or three years before the 
expiry of the old lease ; and there would, 
therefore, be no temptation to the ten- 
ant to run out the farm during the last 
two or three years of the old lease. That 
was a result which was most desirable, 
alike in the interests of the landlord, 
the tenant, and the public at large. It 
would secure that the land would be 
kept in a uniform high state of cultiva- 
tion during a long period of years. In 
cases where tenants were going to be re- 
moved from their farms this argument 
would not apply; but in the very large 
majority of cases — certainly in the 
large majority of cases of which he had 
experience—the tenants would be con- 
tinued from one lease to another. He 
thought it was not necessary to pvt in 
the words as to the ‘‘ inherent value of 
the soil” not being taken into account 
when the tenant received his compensa- 
tion. On this point he was quite pre- 
pared to find many noble Lords sitting 
on that side of the House disagree with 
him. There were a class of improve- 
ments which ought always to be executed 
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by the landlord ; but if the landlord was 


so blind to his own interest as not to 
execute improvements of the kind, he 
ought to have a gentle pressure put upon 
him by the Bill to induce him to execute 
these improvements. He confessed that, 
at first sight, he had some sympathy 
with those who thought that, in no cir- 
cumstances, should the compensation to 
be given to the tenant exceed the out- 
lay he had made. That was a very 
plausible idea; but he thought that, in 
many cases, it would work considerable 
hardship, and it would have this bad 
effect—that it would seem to put the 
landlord and tenant on a different foot- 
ing as to compensation. The tenant 
might, and probably would, in most 
cases, get a great deal less than he laid 
out in these improvements; and he did 
think, if in consequence of the great skill 
of the tenant, the value of the improve- 
ment which he had made turned out 
better than he expected, he (Lord Bal- 
four) did not see any very great hard- 
ship to the landlord in giving the ten- 
ant the value of his skill, under such 
circumstances, If an Amendment, such 
as that which had been suggested, were 
put in the Bill it would have an ap- 
pearance of hardness and too great 
severity, and he should not be inclined 
to recommend it. On the other hand, 
there were one or two points in which 
he thought this Bill contrasted unfavour- 
ably with the English Bill. The Lord 
President, in introducing it, said it was 
the same in all respects as the English 
Bill; but if the noble Lord would turn 
to the 12th clause he would find that 
there was a somewhat important omis- 
sion in the Scotch Bill. In the correspond- 
ing clause in the English Bill the tenant 
was bound to produce not only the docu- 
ments of evidence which might be in 
his possession, but vouchers and samples. 
He did not believe that the security 
which was given in the English Bill, as 
it now stood, would be sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was intended ; but 
he thought the omission of the provision 
in the Scotch Bill would place the land- 
lords in Scotland in a worse position 
than the landlords in England. He 
should be inclined to ask the Govern- 
ment to go even further than the pro- 
vision in the English Bill. It did not 
seem to him that the mere order to pro- 
duce the documents and vouchers which 
might be in the possession of either 
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party was sufficient; because, if evidence 
was in the possession of either party, 
and was likely to tell against him, there 
was no restraint upon him from destroy- 
ing that evidence, and if it was destroyed 
it was obvious it could not be produced. 
No doubt, an act of that kind would be 
the act of an unscrupulous man ; but, in 
passing an Act of Parliament of the pre- 
sent description, they should take care 
that the unscrupulous man should have 
no advantage over one who was scru- 
pulous as to his conduct. He should, 
therefore, like to ask the Government 
whether they could not see their way to 
introduce a clause which would put it in 
the power of the landlord to test the 
quality of the fertilizing substances and 
feeding stuffs which the tenant was 
likely to use? That would be a pro- 
tection, not only to the landlord, but to 
the tenant. It was conceivable that 
some tenants might enter into collusion 
with manure merchants and others to 
have fictitious bills made out, on which 
they might obtain compensation. But 
he also thought it would be important, 
in the interest of the tenant himself, that 
much greater facility should be given for 
analysis of the stuff which he bought 
under the name of feeding stuffs and 
artificial manure. The tenant would 
not often incur the expense of the 
analysis; but if the opportunity was 
given to the landlord of doing so, it 
would be worth the landlord’s while to 
undertake the expense, and he thought 
it would be largely done. He had, in 
connection with this matter, given Notice 
of an Amendment to the English Bill, 
which secured the main object he had 
in view. With regard to the clause 
dealing with the assignment of leases, 
he thought that was a power which must 
be subjected to very searching criticism 
by their Lordships. It was a power 
which struck at the very root of one of 
the chief privileges of ownership of land 
—namely, the selection of the tenant. 
They heard on all hands that the land- 
lord was responsible for the good culti- 
vation of the soil of which he was the 
owner—that he was the trustee of the 
nation, and all that sort of thing; but 
if they were going to take away from 
the landlord the power of selecting his 
tenant, how was the argument to be 
maintained in the future? No doubt, 
he should be told that there was only 
assignment in the case of death; but 
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even if that was so, he thought it would 
work a great deal of hardship. Leases 
in Scotland were for 19 and 21 years. 
That was a large slice out of any man’s 
life; and if a second term of the same 
length was entered upon, it meant, un- 
doubtedly, that a comparatively small 
number of men, even if they entered 
upon their first term at 21 or 25 years of 
age, would reach the end of the second 
term. It was possible, under the Bill, 
that the lease might be assigned to a 
man with whom the landlord might 
not be able to work amicably, and that 
the landlord would have this man asa 
tenant for a long period. The clause 
would be a hardship in that way. He 
thought it would work an inequality 
between landlord and tenant. For ex- 
ample, if a tenant who died bequeathed 
a lease which was not, in current 
phraseology, a good bargain, the as- 
signee would, of course, refuse to take 
it up; but if the bargain was a good 
one, the assignee would be glad to get 
it and take it up. Therefore, the opera- 
tion of the Bill would bind the landlord, 
and not the tenant or his assignee. That 
was a position of inequality in which it 
was hardly fair to place the landlord. 
At the same time, he desired in this 
matter, as in all others connected with 
the Bill, to be most fair and reasonable ; 
and he was bound to say, from his ex- 
perience, and from discussing the matter 
with many men, both landlords and ten- 
ants, that he believed this was a power 
which would be greatly valued by the 
tenants in Scotland; but if it was to be 
given, it would require to be hedged 
about by greater safeguards than he 
found at the present time. The clause, 
as it now stood, would scarcely be just 
and satisfactory to one of the two parties 
chiefly concerned init. He only desired 
to add that, in his own opinion, no such 
Bill as this was really necessary—at any 
rate, it was so in only a very small 
proportion of cases. It would do an 
exceedingly small amount of good, and 
it ran the risk of doing a consider- 
able amount of harm. But, at the 
same time, as great expectations had 
been raised in Scotland with regard to 
it, he thought it would be most unwise 
in their Lordships, by rejecting the Bill, 
to disappoint these expectations. 

THE Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
believed the Bill would do a great deal 
of good and no harm. After hearing 
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the speeches made the other night, and 
the speech made by the noble Duke, he 


felt there were in that House a certain 


number of Rip Van Winkles. It would 
appear from them that this question 
had not been before the country for 
the last generation, and had not been 
thrashed out by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. The present Bill was 
drawn on the lines of the Report of that 
Commission, and it was believed by the 
great majority of agriculturists to be a 
measure which would be of the greatest 
benefit to agriculture generally in Scot- 
land. The noble Duke the other night 
asked their Lordships to consider this 
question in a practical way; but to- 
night he had dealt with it himself in a 
very impracticable way. The bugbear 
which the noble Duke raised as to a 
tenant reclaiming land would disappear 
when they remembered that it required 
the consent of the landlord. The noble 
Duke was very eloquent on the necessity 
of limiting the compensation by the out- 
lay; but a tenant in some cases might 
fairly ask for a little more than the out- 
lay, and they ought not to lay downa 
hard-and-fast rule. They were to pro- 
tect the incoming tenant by a system of 
valuation; and he was not afraid, like 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Balfour), 
of men setting up as valuers. He hoped 
they would enter the business duly 
qualified, and those men who under- 
stood the business would really be the 
protectors of the landlord and the in- 
coming tenant. As to the noble Duke’s 
allusion to drainage, there certainly was 
a peculiar moss in the Highlands which 
grew on the top of the hills, and drain- 
age would damage it; but no tenant 
would be silly enough to go and ruin 
his grazing. A Proviso might, how- 
ever, be put in to cover that point. He 
should like to see words inserted which 
would secure that drainage should be 
done according to the specifications 
served upon the landlord or his agent. 
As to the bearing of this Bill on agri- 
culture, he felt that some noble Lords 
rather forgot the feeling that existed in 
the country in favour of a measure of 
this sort. He did not speak in the dis- 
cussion the other night, because he was 
afraid the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Wemyss) might class him among the 
manure merchants, implement makers, 
or busybodies; but he would now re- 
mind their Lordships that in 1874 he 
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brought forward a Bill which was 
almost exactly like this Bill. He was 
then left by himself, and he received a 
very severe castigation at the hands of 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon), who was after- 
wards President of the Royal Commis- 
sion. Then, in the following year, when 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill was 
brought forward, he entreated that it 
should be made compulsory. As the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss) said 
the other night, the nine years since 
then had worked great changes; and 
when they read the evidence given be- 
fore the Royal Commission they would 
unquestionably see this was the least 
modicum of agricultural change which 
was required for the benefit of the 
country. It was not one Party that de- 
manded it, but agriculturists asa whole. 
He was sure these Bills would not have 
been agreed to if the agriculturists of 
England had not a great friend in the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon), because he thought 
the opposite Party would be very fond 
indeed of throwing these Bills out alto- 
gether. [Cries of “No!”] At all 
events, he was pleased to hear from 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) that he threw the responsi- 
bility of the measure on the Govern- 
ment. In doing that the noble Mar- 
quess threw upon the Liberal Party 
something they were very pleased, in- 
deed, to receive; and he foresaw that 
would form the peg on many platforms 
in the Recess for orators to hang a tale 
upon. He would cordially vote for the 
second reading. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture had been referred 
to on various occasions, and some per- 
sons seemed to look upon that Report 
as Gospel; but he thought it was a very 
ill- edited document, and he had no 
scruple in saying so, since it was clear 
that the noble Duke the President of 
the Commission was not the author of 
it; also, because the noble Duke had 
told the House that the Report had been 
accepted unanimously by 20 Members 
of the Commission. It was impossible 
for 20 persons of different classes, some 
of whom had little knowledge of agri- 
culture—as, for instance, Mr. Stansfeld 
—to be unanimous upon a Report, un- 
less it was colourless, or, as this Report 
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did, contained all sorts of opinions, from 
which anyone might pick and choose 
what he liked. The House would re- 
member that a short time ago the 
noble Earl who introduced a Bill for 
altering the mode of payment of tithes 
(Earl Stanhope) stated that the Bill 
was in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Report of the Agri- 
cultural Commission; and the noble 
Duke the President of that Commission 
had contradicted him. Such a recom- 
mendation was, however, to be found in 
two places in the Report; first, at page 
18, where it was given as the opinion of 
several witnesses, and again at page 32, 
where it was given as the opinion of the 
Commission. If the noble Duke had 
been the author of the Report, he could 
not well have forgotten these paragraphs. 
However, although the Report of the 
Commission recommended that the power 
of distraint should be limited to two 
years, the Government Bill proposed to 
limit it to one year only. This would be 
very prejudicial to small farmers, and 
would diminish instead of increasing 
their credit ; for as long as the landlord 
gave time to a tenant, other creditors 
also thought that he might get round, 
and give him time. As to drainage, he 
agreed with what had been already said 
against giving unlimited power to ten- 
ants to drain as they pleased. He re- 
membered a case similar to those men- 
tioned by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll). One very wet season, someone 
asked why some land had not been 
drained, as there was plenty of fall and 
facilities for draining, and it was said 
that to do so would have spoiled the best 
summer pasture on the farm, and the 
only land on it which did not suffer 
from drought. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, he 
accepted this Bill, believing that its prin- 
ciple was one which had been accepted by 
the whole country—which ought, there- 
fore, to be embodied in legislation. At the 
same time, he thought that in drawing 
up this Bill too much consideration had, 
perhaps, been given to the case for the 
tenant, and not enough to that of the 
landlord. The noble Duke who spoke 
at the beginning of the discussion (the 
Duke of Argyll) had referred to the 
question of drainage, and that was a 
point in regard to which he thought a 
good deal of alteration ought to be 
made in the Bill in Committee. The 
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noble Duke had given Notice of an 
Amendment which, to a large extent, 
he would support. The noble Duke 
proposed that the landlord should have 
the right to appeal to the sheriff to put 
a veto upon drainage proposed to be 
carried out by the tenant. He did not 
think he should like to go so far as 
that; but he should like to suggest that 
the tenant should give notice to the 
landlord of his proposal to drain, and 
that the landlord should have the right 
to refer the matter to the Land Com- 
missioners, unde rwhose direction a Re- 
port should be drawn up stating whether 
the proposed drainage was necessary or 
not. He thought that would do away 
with the wrong that might otherwise be 
done to the landlord. The Bill seemed to 
him to be based on two assumptions—the 
first, that the tenant had large capital ; 
and the second, that he would employ 
it for the best interests of the soil. Now, 
there were many tenants who knew 
nothing at all about drainage, and 
drainage could not be satisfactorily 
carried out without a great deal of 
money. A farmer might do irretriev- 
uble damage to a farm by over-drainage 
or bad drainage. He therefore held 
that a tenant should not be able to 
spend large sums of money without 
some guarantee to the landlord that it 
would be properly laid out. Then he 
thought injustice might be done to a 
tenant under the clause entitling a land- 
lord to compensation for any deteriora- 
tion of the holding caused by the ten- 
ant during the tenancy. Landlords, 
as a rule, had not claimed such com- 
pensation. Moreover, the Bill had 
been drawn without reference to im- 
proving leases. Under an improving 
lease, land might be let to a tenant at 
a very low rent, and yet at the end of 
the lease a tenant might come down 
upon the landlord for heavy compensa- 
tion; and the effect of this would be 
that landlords would be averse to grant- 
ing improving leases; and, should this 
be the case, it would be very prejudicial 
both to landlord and tenant, and to the 
country generally. He must congratu- 
late the Government upon the omission 
of the word “ish,” which had proved so 
great a stumbling-block to many Mem- 
bers in ‘‘ another place.” 

Tne Eart or GALLOWAY consi- 
dered that the Bill would unduly inter- 
fere with freedom of contract between 
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landlord and tenant. Nothing could be 
more injurious to the interests of the 
country than such interference, and he 
had seen no reason to change his opi- 
nion; but they had got far beyond that. 
He need not refer to the measures that 
had been passed within recent years, 
and he did not see that there would be 
any good now in re-casting this measure; 
but he wished to refer to one or two 
points in regard to which he thought 
the Bill ought to be amended. With 
regard to the question whether the 
notice to quit should be for oneor for two 
years, he confessed that for himself he 
had never had much difficulty with his 
tenants; and certainly he had always 
found that the best arrangement was to 
give considerable time in coming to an 
understanding in regard to renewing 
the lease. He believed that was very 
much the best method ; but it was quite 
another thing to lay that down in an 
Act of Parliament. There might be 
great hardship in that on both sides, as 
had been pointed out by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll); and he, 
therefore, hoped the Government would 
give way on that point. The next 
matter to which he wished to call atten- 
tion was the 29th clause. He could not 
imagine anything more objectionable 
than the power of assignation given by 
that clause. A landlord might find 
himself in great difficulty between re- 
latives who were proper assignees, and 
possibly some other individual who had 
been an assignee before the death of the 
tenant. He also considered it was ne- 
cessary to have some analysis of the 
manures which were put into the soil. 
He could not imagine anything more 
important than that there should be 
such an analysis, both in the interest of 
the tenant, to insure that he was not 
putting the wrong stuff into the ground, 
and also in the interest of the landlord, 
to insure that he would not be made to 
pay for what had never been put into 
the ground. If the Bill were amended 
in the directions he had indicated, he 
did not think there would be any objec- 
tion to its passing into law. 

Tas Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he had had an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion on the English 
Bill, and he should not be justified now 
in entering at any length upon a dis- 
cussion of this measure. But one or 
two remarks had been made in the course 
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of the discussion to which he should 
like to allude. The noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Huntly) said 
that the pith of this Bill was the interest 
that it gave to the incoming tenants. 
For his own part, he entirely demurred 
to that description of the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY remarked 
that what he had said was that its chief 
object appeared to be to protect the 
incoming tenant. 

Toe Dvxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, resuming, said, his idea 
of the Bill was that it was in the 
interest of the incoming tenant, of 
the outgoing tenant, and of the land- 
lord. If the Bill had any one direction 
more than another, it was to induce the 
tenant who was in the occupation of the 
farm to lay out as much money as he 
ought to do for the improvement of the 
soil, knowing quite well that he would 
be recouped for the outlay. But the 
interests of the outgoing tenant and the 
landlord were, as they ought to be, con- 
sidered in the provisions of the Bill. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley) seemed to treat the matter as if the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners was 
under discussion, because the noble Lord 
drew attention not to the Bill, but to the 
Agricultural Commission. The noble 
Lord stated that the Report was very 
badly edited; that they did not know 
where the Report began and where it 
ended; and, further, that noble Lord 
asked what could be the merits of a 
Report on Agriculture when he found 
the name attached to it of Mr. Stansfeld, 
who knew nothing about agriculture. 
For his own part, he had not the honour 
of Mr. Stansfeld’s acquaintance when he 
was appointed to that Commission ; but 
he would say that there were none of his 
Colleagues during the whole inquiry 
who paid more attention to the evidence 
brought before them than Mr. Stansfeld, 
and that Gentleman signed the Report 
because he was convinced by the evi- 
dence of the witnesses of the necessity of 
the conclusions to which the Commission 
had arrived. Therefore, he demurred 
to the statement that Mr. Stansfeld was 
not as competent as anyone on that 
Commission to sign that Report. What 
he wished to draw attention to, how- 
ever, was Clause 29, and he had a very 
strong opinion that that clause was 
objectionable. It enabled a tenant to 
assign his lease in the case of his death, 
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The noble Lord (Lord Carlingford) had 
said that as he could assign his: stock, 
so he ought to be able to assign his 
lease; but it seemed to him that the 
two things were totally different. By 
assigning the stock there could be no 
injury to anyone; but by assigning the 
lease to an assignee, a great deal of 
mischief might be done, not only to the 
landlord, but to the district. The tenant 
might assign the lease, and the landlord 
had no power whatever to object to the 
assignee, unless he could show that he 
was not a good farmer, or had not suffi- 
cient money to carry on the farm. These, 
to his mind, were very important facts 
to be laid before the sheriff; but he 
considered it would be a very great 
curse to a county and to a property to 
have a man as a tenant who was an 
habitual drunkard. The assignee might 
also be a man of a very immoral cha- 
racter, which was also an objection, but 
one which the sheriff would not be able 
to sustain. But there was another objec- 
tion, and he did not know that it was 
not worse than either of those he had 
mentioned. The assignee might be an 
exceedingly bad tempered man. None 
of these three cases would justify the 
landlord in going to the sheriff and 
complaining of the assignee. It might 
so happen that if the tenant of a farm 
assigned his lease and died in the first 
year of his tenancy, the holding would 
be settled for 18 years on a man of the 
most objectionable character. The only 
power which the law now gave was that 
the heir-at-law succeeded to the property; 
and this clause, he contended, should 
either be struck out, or the power of the 
landlord to object to the assignee ought 
to be very greatly enlarged, so as to 
include the points to which he had called 
attention. On the whole, he thought 
that it would be a great misfortune if 
the Bill were not to become law this 
Session. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counorr) said, the reception 
of the Bill by noble Lords from Scotland 
was one that could not fail to be gra- 
tifying to those who were in charge 
of the measure; and although some 
important points had been mentioned 
which would require to be carefully con- 
sidered before they came to the Commit- 
tee stage, which he supposed would be 
on Monday next, he thought there were 
scarcely any of those remarks whieh 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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required now to be commented upon. 
But with reference to what had just 
fallen from the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon), the noble Duke 
appeared to forget that the lease under 
the present law went absolutely to the 
heir-at-law. He could not imagine what 
safeguard the landlord could possess 
with respect to the character or temper 
of the heir-at-law, any more than he 
would have as to the character and 
temper of the tenant’s assignee. As the 
law at present stood, the tenant was 
not only under that which appeared to 
him the great disadvantage—and an 
unsound state of things—of having his 
lease governed by one law of succession, 
and his stock by another, but, however 
objectionable to the tenant as well as to 
the landlord the heir-at-law might be, 
the tenant had no means of setting him 
aside. The lease went absolutely to the 
heir-at-law; and, as far as he could 
understand the case, it would appear to 
him to be a great improvement both 
to the landlord and to the tenant that 
the tenant should have the power of 
choosing the party who was to succeed 
to the residue of his lease. As to the 
point raised on the Ist clause by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), who 
objected very much to the omission at 
the end of that clause of the words 
which referred to the inherent capabili- 
ties of the soil, the noble Duke attributed 
much greater importance to the phrase 
than the Government did. He did not 
think there was any difference in prin- 
ciple between the noble Duke and the 
Government; but they did not attribute 
anything like the importance to the 
words that was given to them by his 
noble Friend. They were not in the 
Bill as originally drawn, and had been 
accepted on the Motion of a Member of 
the other House; and the reason why 
they were not in this Bill was a very 
simple one—it was simply that nobody 
had proposed to put them in. There- 
fore, they had not been put in; and his 
noble Friend would have seen from to- 
night’s discussion that all the noble 
Lords from Scotland did not share his 
views in regard to the importance of 
those words. He could only say that 
the matter would receive consideration 
when the Committee stage was reached. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next, 
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RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY, &c. BILL. 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 

(No. 167.) THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3* (according to order). 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass.””— 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Lorpv BRABOURNE moved the omis- 
sion of certain clauses in the Bill. The 
first clause to which he took objection 
was the 3rd clause, which conferred on 
the Board of Trade the power to regulate 
railway fares and trains. He objected 
to the clause, both on its merits, and also 
on account of the manner in which it 
came before their Lordships. As to the 
merits of the clause, he would ask their 
Lordships to consider what a railway 
really was. It was something con- 
structed for the public benefit by the 
contributions of private enterprize; but 
in each case it had been constructed 
under the provisions of a special Act of 
Parliament, carefully considered before 
a Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, and having its rate of fares 
duly fixed by the Act, subject to which 
it was governed by Directors appointed 
by the shareholders. Now, this clause 
really infringed, if it did not put an end 
to, this self-government, and proposed 
to give the Board of Trade power prac- 
tically to regulate all trains; because, if 
they had power to regulate the work- 
men’s trains, they would not allow a re- 
duction of the duty unless they con- 
sidered there were a sufficient number 
of workmen’s trains, and so the other 
traffic would have to be regulated ac- 
cordingly. The Board of Trade was a 
Department of the Government against 
which he wished to make no attack; but it 
should be borne in mind that whilst this 
and every other Government Depart- 
ment had only to consider what was for 
the public convenience in deciding the 
amount of railway accommodation to be 
provided, Railway Directors had some- 
thing to consider besides—namely, the 
interests of those who had contributed 
to create the railway by their capital, 
and who had a right to expect to get 
some fair return for their money. He 
would also submit that some little debt 
of gratitude was owing from the public 
to the railway shareholders, for if they 
had not subscribed their capital for the 
construction of railways, it would have 
been necessary to construct them out of 
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funds raised by public taxation. This 
was not like a question of large public 
Companies, such as Water and Gas Com- 
panies, who supplied the public with a 
necessary commodity, and reaped large 
dividends; the average railway dividend 
was only about 4 per cent, which was not 
a very remarkable amount considering 
the risk which shareholders ran ; and he 
(Lord Brabourne) must contend that 
after the public had, through the Houses 
of Parliament, deliberately made a bar- 
gain with Companies of individuals to 
construct railways for the public advan- 
tage, upon the faith of which bargain 
those individuals had subscribed their 
money, it was a little hard to come down 
upon them and afterwards alter that 
bargain in the manner now proposed. 
He had a greater objection to this clause. 
The noble Lord who introduced the Bill 
had told them it was a Revenue Bill, 
and that their Lordships must either 
accept or reject it ; but this clause created 
the Board of Trade as a new taxation 
Department of the Government, and in- 
cidentally in its last words it said that if 
the Board of Trade conditions were not 
complied with the Railway Company 
should not receive the benefit of a re- 
mission of the Passenger Duty. He 
knew that the answer would be that this 
was simply the removing or lightening 
a tax upon certain conditions; but he 
wished to point out that although it was 
true that the non-remission of the tax 
was held over the Companies as a 
punishment for not obeying the orders 
of the Board of Trade at the end of the 
clause, yet the gist and the kernel of the 
clause was to give the Board of Trade 
powers of interference and regulation 
under which no question of the tax 
would arise until their action became 
positively unbearable; because, of course, 
no Railway Company would wish to fight 
or oppose the action of a Government 
Department so long asthey could possibly 
help it, and oppression would be sub- 
mitted to as long as it could be endured. 
At any rate, if the power proposed 
ought to be given to the Board of Trade, 
and private enterprize ought to be handed 
over to a public Department, it ought to 
be done by a measure which the House 
had full power to discuss, and ought not 
to be tacked on to a Money Bill. He 


respectfully protested that this clause 
ought not to be in the Bill, and he begged 
to move its omission. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 
3.—(The Lord Brabourne.) 


Lorp THURLOW, in opposing the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, said, he 
would not discuss the Constitutional 
question, but would say a few words 
upon the merits of the clause. The main 
object of the Bill was to remit taxation, 
so as to induce Railway Companies to 
provide better third-class accommodation 
in workmen’s trains, which now were 
so extensively used, and which were so 
useful in carrying workmen at reduced 
fares. It was a matter on which Her 
Majesty’s Government held very strong 
+ sree and he desired to remind the 

ouse that it was a subject on which 
very strong opinions were held on both 
sides of the other House of Parliament, 
and had been referred to more than 
once by the late Home Secretary in 
Committee on the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Act. The Bill had been carefully con- 
sidered by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the President of the Board of 
Trade, in concert with the representa- 
tives of a number of Railway Companies, 
and he thought he was perfectly correct 
in stating that they all concurred in the 
propriety of it. The noble Lord objected 
to the 8rd clause. That clause pro- 
vided — 

“(1.) If at any time the Board of Trade have 
reason to believe— 


(a,) that upon any railway or part of a 
railway, or upon any line or system of 
railways, whether belonging to one com- 

any or to two or more companies, which 
orms a continuous means of communica- 
tion, a due and sufficient proportion of 
the accommodation provided by such 
company or companies is not provided 
for passengers at fares not exceeding the 

_, Tateof one penny a mile ; or 

(6) that upon any railway carrying passen- 
gers proper and sufficient workmen’s 
trains are not provided for workmen 
going to and returning from their work 
at such fares and at such times between 
six o'clock in the evening and eight 
o’clock in morning as appear to the 
Board of Trade to be reasonable, 

then and in either case the Board of Trade may 
make such inquiry as they think necessary, or 
may, if required by the company or any of the 
companies concerned, refer the matter for the 
decision of tbe Railway Commissioners, who 
shall have the same power therein as if it had 
been referred to their decision in pursuance of 
the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873. 

“(2.) If on an inquiry under this Act it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade 
or the Railway Commissioners, as the case may 
be, that such proper and sufficient accommoda- 
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tion or workmen’s trains as aforesaid are not 
provided by any railway company, the Board 
of Trade or the Railway Commissioners, as the 
case may be, may order the company to provide 
such accommodation or workmen’s trains at 
such fares as, having regard to the cireum- 
stances, may appear to the said Board or the 
Commissioners to be reasonable. 

‘*(3.) If any company on whom an order is 
made under this Act to provide proper and 
sufficient accommodation or workmen’s trains 
refuse, or at any time after the expiration of one 
month from the making theréof, neglect to 
comply with the order, the Board of Trade 
shall issue a certificate to that effect to the Oom- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, and after the 
date of such certificate the company shall lose 
the benefit of this Act and be liable to pay in 
respect of the fares received after such date the 
same amount of passenger duty as would be 
payable if the passenger duty had not been 
varied as provided by this Act, and shall con- 
tinue so liable in respect of all fares received 
up to the date at which the Board of Trade 
certify that the company has complied with the 
said order. Where two or more companies are 
concerned, the certificate shall state whether 
both or all, or one or more, and which of them 
is in default. 

“*(4,.) A company on whom an order is made 
by the Board of Trade under this section may 
within six months after the making of the order 
appeal to the Railway Commissioners, who shall 
have the same power in the matter as if it had 
been originally referred to their decision. 

**(5.) The Board of Trade or the Railway 
Commissioners, as the case may be, may rescind 
or vary any order made by them under this 
section.” 


He thought the section both proper and 
moderate, and it was impossible to make 
a substantial grievance out of it. If it 
erred at all, it erred on the side of 
leniency. The 4th clause was entirely 
to the advantage of Railway Companies, 
enabling them to charge higher fares in 
certain circumstances. The Government 
had undertaken to provide a remedy for 
a state of things which Sir Stafford 
Northcote, so long ago as April, 1877, 
had declared ought not to continue. The 
Government had attempted a remedy, 
and he trusted it might prove efficacious. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Onatr- 
mAN of CommiTTess) called attention to 
the Constitutional question involved in 
tacking to a Money Bill matters which 
thus were removed from the considera- 
tion of their Lordships. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not help thinking the noble Earl 
had entirely mistaken the character of 
the Bill. He was just as anxious as the 
noble Earl was that the rights of that 
House should not be interfered with. 
The Bill was as distinctly a remission of 
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taxation as anything could be. In the 
clause which his noble Friend desired to 
amend the substance was that the Rail- 
way Companies should obey the orders 
of the Board of Trade or of the Railway 
Commissioners as to the number of work- 
men’s trains, and that if they did not do 
so they should not enjoy the remission 
of taxation. That, he thought, was as 
fair an arrangement as could be made. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
33; Not-Contents 7: Majority 26. 


{Avocstr 


CONTENTS. 

Selborne, E.(L. Chan- Churchill, L. 

cellor.) Coleridge, L. 

Harlech, L. 
Grafton, D. Kenmare, L. (2. Ken- 
mare.) 

Camperdown, E. Lovat, L. 
Derby, E. Meldrum, L. (4. 
Granville, E. Huntly.) 
Haddington, E. Methuen, L. 
Kimberley, E. Monson, L. _[ Teller.] 
Northbrook, E. Norton, L. 


Stanhope, E. Ramsay, L. (#. Dale 


Sydney, E. housie.) 
Reay, L. 
Gordon, V. (E. Aber- Ribblesdale, L. 
deen.) Rosebery, L. (E. Rose- 
Sherbrooke, Y. bery.) 


Sandhurst, L. 
Alcester, L. Stratheden and Camp- 
Boyle, L. (E. Cork _ bell, L. 
and write! Teller.| Thurlow, L. 
Carlingford, L. Wrottesley, L. 
Carrington, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Blantyre, L. Strathspey, L. (EZ. Sea- 
Brabourne, L. [Zeller.] _ field.) 
Hopetoun, L. (#. Hope- Ventry, L. 
toun.) Wemyss, L. (2. 
or of Alderley, Wemyss.) [Teller.] 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Clause 6 (Conveyance of the Queen’s 
forces at reduced rates). 


Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that as the 
decision of the House had been so clearly 
against him, he would not put their 
Lordships to the trouble of another Divi- 
sion; but he must protest against the 
presence in a Money Bill of a clause 
which dealt, not with Imperial taxation, 
but only with railway rates and fares, 
which their Lordships had as good a 
right to discuss as the other House of 
Parliament; and he should like to hear 
from the Government what justification 
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there could be for this clause appearing 
in the present Bill ? 


Amendment moved, to leave out the 
Olause.—( Zhe Lord Brabourne.) 


Eart GRANVILLE pointed out that 
the Bill was in the nature of a bargain 
with conditions on both sides, and the 
clause was an integral part of the ar- 
rangement. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that exactly the same objection ap- 
plied to this Amendment. The clause 
provided for the conveyance of troops 
by the Railway Companies; and, in the 
case of a Company which did not comply 
with orders made by the Act, it left the 
incidence of taxation, and the terms on 
which troops were to be conveyed, the 
same as at present. 


Amendment negatived. 
Bill passed. 


AFGHANISTAN—SUBSIDY TO THE 
AMEER.—QUESTIONS. 

Eart STANHOPE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, If he will now 
explain the conditions upon which the 
Government of India have undertaken 
to pay Abdurrahman a subsidy of 
£120,000 a-year; whether any treaty 
has been made with him; and, whether 
the treaty or any other engagement that 
may have been entered into contains 
favourable stipulations for the admission 
of British ecommerce into Afghanistan ? 

Tut Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
answer to the noble Earl’s Question is 
this—The annual subsidy of 12 lakhs of 
rupees is given as a subsidy personal to 
the Ameer Abdurrahman, as an aid to- 
wards meeting his present difficulties in 
the management of his State,to be devoted 
to the payment of his troops and other 
measures required for the defence of his 
territories. No Treaty has been con- 
eluded with the Ameer, nor have any 
engagements been entered into as to 
commerce. 

Eart STANHOPE asked whether 
there were absolutely no conditions at- 
tached to the grant of the subsidy ? 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY: I have 
given a precise answer to the noble Earl 
as to the terms on which the subsidy 
has been given to the Ameer. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
quarter past Four o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 9th August, 18838. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirres—Education, 
Science, and Art (Administration of Votes), 
nominated. 


Suprry—considered in Committee—Civi Ser- 
vicke Estimatres—Ciass V.—ForEeIGN AND 
CoutontaL Services, Votes 1, 2, & 5; Crass 
III.—Law anv Justice, Votes 13 to 15°, 17 
to 23. 


Pustic Brtts—Second Reading—Expiring Laws 
Continuance * [283]; Cholera Hospitals (Ire- 
land) [282]. 

Report of Select Committee—Isle of Wight High- 
ways *. 

Committcee—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Durham) [21], deferred. 

Committee—Report—National Debt * [182-287]. 

Withdrawn—Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) * 
[276]; Board of Works (Ireland) * [178]. 


QUESTIONS. 
_o0°cC— 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER—THE WEL- 
LINGTON STATUE. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND (for Mr. R. 
H. Pacer) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, If it is contemplated 
to remove the Wellington Statue to the 
site provisionally selected near the Horse 
Guards; and, if, before incurring the 
expense of such removal, he will, in the 
interests of Art, be good enough to con- 
sider the advisability of having it recast 
and remodelled ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
House will recollect that a few days ago 
I informed them that I had invited the 
‘Committee, who had advised the removal 
of the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
to the site in front of the Horse Guards, 
to reconsider the questions, with the ex- 
perience of the model which has recently 
been placed there. The Committee have 
done so, and have made the following 
Report :— 

“The Committee, appointed to consider the 
question of how best to deal with the statue of 
the late Duke of Wellington, have now had the 
advantage of seeing a model of the colossal 
figure erected upon the site recommended by 
them in St. James’s Park, opposite to the 
Horse Guards. This site was only selected by 
them under the conviction that, having regard 
to the huge size of the statue, and to the fact 
that, when raised upon a suitable pedestal, it 
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would, in its present position, overtop and crush 
all its surroundings, it was impossible to retain 
it in the neighbourhood of Apsley House. They 
felt strongly, however, that it was only on 
grounds of extreme urgency that it would be 
justifiable to separate the monument raised to 
the Great Duke from a spot which it had occu- 
pied for nearly 40 years in the immediate 
vicinity of the house given to him by the 
nation. Reluctantly, therefore, they recom- 
mended its removal, in the hope that, in the new 
position (for which much was to be urged on 
account of its association with the military 
achievements of the Duke, and with his high 
office as Commander in Chief of the Army) the 
great size of the statue would be less objection- 
able and its artistic effects less glaring. That 
hope is not realized by the result, and the ex- 
periment made shows that there is no position 
in London suitable to such a Colossus, or in 
which its faults would not be as salient as in the 
two localities which have been tried. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, strongly urge that the statue 
should be re-cast, the old metal being used 
again in the production of a new statue of more 
suitable proportions. They recommend that 
this statue should be erected in the place oppo- 
site to Apsley House. In that way the Duke 
may be commemorated by a monument in the 
place above all others best suited to receive it.” 


The Report is agreed to by the Duke 
ef Wellington, Lord Hardinge, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Fergusson, and 
Mr. Mitford. Mr. Boehm was unable to 
be present. I may mention that the 
statue is 26 feet high, or about three 
times the life size, and that a pedestal 
of the usual proportions would be about 
23 feet high. A pedestal of granite, 
polished and suitably ornamented, would 
vost £5,000, and the removal of the 
statue to the alternative site would cost 
about £1,000. I am also informed that 
a new statue, of the ordinary heroic, but 
not colossal, size would, exclusive of 
the metal, not cost more than the 
above sum. The Government have, 
therefore, determined to adopt the pro- 
posal of the Committee, that the statue 
should be re-cast in a less colossal size. 
Having carefully considered the Report, 
the Government have decided to invite a 
competition of sculptors for a new statue 
of the Great Duke, to be placed in front 
of Apsley House, in lieu of the present 
statue. It will not be necessary for this 
—— to ask for any Vote from the 

ouse during the’ present Session. 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND: Is the 
statue to be where the present one is ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND: Not on 
the top of the arch ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Not on the 
top of the arch, 
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Mr. RYLANDS asked, whether the 


cost of the new statue would exceed the 
cost of removing the old statue to another 
place ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that he had wished to convey to 
the House that it would not. 

Sr EARDLEY WILMOT: Is not 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the horse was modelled from the cele- 
brated Copenhagen, on the back of 
which the illustrious Duke won many 
of his victories in the Peninsula, and 
that he also rode that horse on the 
occasion of the Battle of Waterloo? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; I am 
informed that that is the case. The 
new statue will probably be equestrian 
also. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Is the 
competition for the commission for 
making the new statue to be limited or 
unlimited ? 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Unlimited. 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE RENT- 
CHARGE—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the question of Extra- 
ordinary Tithe has every reasonable 
prospect of settlement by legislation 
during next Session ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he hoped the question 
would be settled next Session, and that 
a Bill would be introduced carrying out 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1881, which the Government would 
be prepared to support. 


CYPRUS—EDUCATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, with reference to Mr. Fairfield’s 
Report that £188 4s. 5d. are expended 
upon Christian schools, and £640 19s. 6d. 
upon Moslem schools in Cyprus, and 
upon his statement that £330 of the 
latter sum are granted to Hodja schools, 
in which nothing but the chanting of 
“pieces of the Koran” is taught, which 
‘is not education in any sense,” Her 
Majesty’s Government, in approving an 
estimate of £3,000 for education in 
Cyprus, have taken steps to secure that 
the taxpayers of Oyprus and of the 
United Kingdom shall obtain results 
adequate to that expenditure ? 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Sir, three- 
fourths of the grant of £3,000 will be 
spent on Christian schools, to which the 
criticisms referred to do not apply. The 
Secretary of State has expressed his 
opinion that the payment of the Hodjas 
should be transferred to Evkaf funds, 
and that the whole of the fourth part of 
the grant allotted to the Moslems should 
be devoted to secular education; but he 
considers this to be a step on which the 
Moslem community should decide. A 
Board, or, possibly, two Boards—one 
Christian and the other Moslem—are to 
be formed to administer the grant; and 
it is believed that they will satisfactorily 
push forward the work of education in 
the Island. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
ATTACK UPON THE INFORMER 
WALSH AT CASTLEISLAND. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that out of seven Castleisland pri- 
soners brought up at the last Cork 
Assizes for shooting at the man Walsh 
two only were tried; whether these were 
found guilty by the direction of the 
judge on the depositions previously 
made by Walsh which he swore at the 
trial were false; whether shorthand 
notes were taken of Walsh’s evidence on 
the trial in order that he might be pro- 
secuted for perjury for false swearing in 
the original informations upon which 
the judge directed the jury to convict ; 
whether the Crown mean to prosecute 
Walsh; if not, why were shorthand 
notes ordered to be taken of his evidence 
by the Crown; why were the other five 
prisoners not tried; whether they were 
put back, on the ground that there was 
no time for trial at that assizes, although 
it was only the fourth day the court sat, 
and Cork was the end of the circuit; 
who is responsible for this adjournment ; 
whether the five untried prisoners were 
directed to be sent back to Tralee Gaol 
to be admitted to bail; whether, up to 
the 1st August, the Olerk of the Crown 
and Peace for Kerry had not received 
the order for their admission to bail; 
whether shorthand notes of Walsh’s 
evidence have been submitted to the 
Right honourable Gentleman ; and, whe- 
ther, considering that the prosecutor 
Walsh swore that the two men convicted 
had nothing to do with the attempt 
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made upon him, their cases will be 
considered for the clemency of the 
Crown? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, it was a 
fact that only two of the seven persons 
mentioned were tried. They were not 
found guilty by direction of the Judge. 
The jury considered the whole of the 
evidence, including that of Walsh, who, 
on the day of the occurrence, had sworn 


absolutely to the identity of the persons | 


charged, though he afterwards, through 
intimidation, went back on his evidence 
to a great extent. A great portion of 
the evidence was taken down at the trial, 
but not for the purpose indicated in the 
Question. Those who heard the case, 
including the jury, were convinced that 
the evidence given was true. The Court 
adjourned on the eighth, and not on the 
fourth day of the sitting. It was ad- 
journed, on the application of the Crown 
Counsel, for the sake of public conve- 
nience, the first trial having lasted three 
days, and a great number of jurors 
having been kept waiting. He had uot 
seen the reported evidence; and, as far 
as he knew, it was not transcribed. The 
magistrate was present, and heard the 
order for bail pronounced, and was 
ready to give effect to it. All the pri- 
soners but one who had been admitted 
to bail were discharged, and that one 
was not able to find bail. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whether 
he considers it of greater importance 
that some jurors should be kept out of 
their homes for a few days than that 
seven or eight prisoners should be kept 
in gaol? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): The Ques- 


tion is not one for me, but for the learned | 


Judge who presided at the trial, and he 
considered it. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked, whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had any evidence of intimidation having 
been practised against Walsh ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL 


IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, 


said, if the hon. Member asked him 
about the evidence given in Court, he 
was not aware that there was any; but 
if he referred to evidence in his (the 
Attorney General for Ireland’s) own pos- 
session, he had some. 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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IRELAND—COLLECTOR GENERAL OF 
RATES (DUBLIN) — STATUTABLE 
DECLARATIONS UNDER 5 & 6 
WILLIAM IV. c. 62. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following extract from notices 
issued by the Collector General of 
| Dublin :— 





“The Collector General having discovered 
that many untrue statutable declarations have 
been forwarded to him in reference to empty 
and unoccupied premises, hereby gives notice 
that he will prosecute to the utmost rigour of 
the Law, every person who shall, after this 
notice, insert or cause to be made any untrue 
statement in any declaration made under 6th 
and 6th William IV. c. 62, for the satisfaction 
or information of the Collector General of 
Rates ;”’ 


and, if he can state how many prose- 
cutions have been instituted since the 
date of the notice ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have seen 
the notice, which is correctly quoted 
from in the hon. Member’s Question. I 
am informed that no prosecutions have 
taken place under it. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SIT- 
TINGS OF THE SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that, in eleven 
counties of the province of Leinster the 
Land Commissioners have appointed 
only one place in each county for sittings 
of the Sub-Commissioners, instead of, 
as formerly, one place for each Poor 
Law union; and, whether the same 
| facilities can be given to the tenant 
| farmers to attend the Land Courts as 
| were given under the former arrange- 
ment; or, if not, then at least the same 
facilities as are given them to attend the 
Civil Bill Courts ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived the following Report from the 
| Land Commissioners, in explanation of 
| these arrangements :— 








‘* As the originating notices in each county 
decrease in number, it becomes necessary to 
énlarge the area for which sittings are ap- 
pointed. If this course was not adopted, an 
| additional number of Sub-Commissioners would 
| be required. During the time allotted for each 
| district, the Sub-Commission is instructed to 
move from place to place to meet the conve- 
| nience of parties within the district assigned.” 
| 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
JUDICIAL RENTS. 


Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it would be possible to furnish 
to the House a Return of the number of 
cases in which judicial rents have been 
fixed by Sub-Commissioners at sums ex- 
ceeding the estimates of fair rent sworn 
to in the same cases by the landlords’ 
valuators, specifying the counties, and 
the Sub-Commissioners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that it would 
not be possible for them to give such a 
Return. 


MEDICAL CHARITIES ACT, 1852—DIS- 
PENSARY OFFICERS (IRELAND). 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that, since the 
passing of ‘‘ The Medical Charities Act, 
1852,” the medical officer of the Rynn 
Dispensary of the Mohill ‘Union has 
always resided in the district ; whether 
the Dispensary Committee have now 
given permission to the doctor to live 
out of the district, and over ten miles 
from many parts thereof, and five miles 
from the dispensary residence built 
several years ago for the accommoda- 
tion of the medical officer ; whether this 
change must involve great delay in the 
doctor’s attendance upon the sick poor 
of the district ; whether a most suitable 
residence, quite close to the dispensary, 
could be obtained ; whether there is an 
Act in existence enabling Committees to 
borrow money to build suitable residences 
for dispensary officers, so that they might 
live within their district ; and, whether 
therefore the Local Government Board 
has sanctioned the proposed change of 
residence ; and, if so, on what grounds? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the medical 
officer has been allowed to make a 
change in his place of residence as 
stated. The members of the Dispensary 
Committee were almost unanimous in re- 
commending it. It was urged by the doc- 
tor, both on the ground that his former 
residence was unsuitable, and that he 
would have greater facility for seeing 
the sick poor of the district generally, if 
allowed to make the change desired. If 
a map of the district is studied, it will be 
seen that this allegation may very well 
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be correct. The Local Government Board 
has consented to the arrangement, solely 
on the condition that, if it is found in- 
convenient to the sick poor, the doctor 
must return to his former residence. 
There is an Act giving borrowing 
powers for the purpose of erecting a 
residence, which could be taken advan- 
tage of, if necessary. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
—REPORT FOR 1882. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that, up to the present, 
the Report of the Trustees to aid Sea 
and Coast Fisheries in Ireland for 1882 
has not been issued ; and, if he can ex- 
plain the delay, and state when the Re- 
port might be looked for ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Secre- 
tary informs me that the Report is in 
the hands of the printer, and that it is 
expected that it will be ready in a few 
days. The hon. Member is, no doubt, 
aware that it is not a Report which 
is prepared for presentation to Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY: That being so, could 
the right hon. Gentleman give us any 
information as to the negotiations which 
took place with regard to the position of 
the Secretary and the winding up of the 
fund? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : That is a matter 
which I fully answered two or three 
months ago, and which I am quite pre- 
pared to answer again. Those negotia- 
tions fell through for reasons which I 
then gave, and it was impossible for me 
to proceed with the Bill. Next Session, 
however, I will certainly be prepared to 
proceed with the Bill. 


[RELAND—COLLECTOR GENERAL 
OF RATES (DUBLIN). 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is any objection to lay 
upon the Table the correspondence 
which passed, in March 1882, between 
the Collector General of Dublin and Mr. 
Ferry, Chief Clerk, with the Treasury, 
as to the alleged abstraction of a cash- 
box containing £60 from the office; and 
also the evidence taken by the Treasury 
Solicitor on 2ist March 1882 at the 
oe aaa with his report on the 
case 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no good pur- 

ose would be served by laying this 

orrespondence on the Table. It was 
an inquiry conducted within the Depart- 
ment of a sort which it is not usual to 
make public. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
THE LOWER FIRST AND HIGHER 
SECOND OLASSES. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in any scheme for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
Irish National Teachers, the claim of 
the Old Second Division of First Class, 
and the Old First Division of Second 
Class to pensions proportionate to their 
Class Salaries, in accordance with the 
principle applied to the other classes, 
will be taken into consideration; as also 
the claim of the former to promotion, 
without further examination, to the 
First Division of First Class, they 
having already passed two examina- 
tions in first class papers, the qualifi- 
cation at present required for admission 
to the highest grade ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it would be 
very premature to attempt to say now 
what may or may not be done with re- 
spect to any revision of the pensions 
consequent upon the actuarial investiga- 
tion of the scheme which it is proposed 
to make at the end of the fifth year of 
its operation—that is, in the year 1885. 
With regard to the question of promo- 
tion here referred to, the Commissioners 
of National Education inform me that 
the teachers of the old second division 
of the first class have never passed the 
examination for the first division of that 
class, and, until they do so, they cannot 
be promoted to the first division. But 
I fancy that this is not an adequate 
answer to the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who appears to think that the 
examinations are too numerous. I will, 
therefore, inquire into the matter. 


STATE OF IRELAND—INFLAMMATORY 
LANGUAGE AT BELTURBET. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following Report of a speech de- 
livered by the dispensary medical at- 
tendant for the Belturbet district on 12th 
July last :— 
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“ Dr. Thomson, in the course of his speech. 
said that if all the Orangemen in Ireland were 
as well armed as the Orangemen of this town, 
it would be telling the cause. He could assure 
Major Saunderson that fully 300 armed men, 
completely equipped, could be called out in Bel- 
turbet in a very short time. If any English- 
man were to come here and see that gathering, 
some with black hats, blue hats, green hats, and 
emblems, what would he say ?”’ 


And whether, as President of the Local 
Government Board, he intends to take 
any steps in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have read 
this passage, and I must own I wish the 
House would read it, especially the last 
sentence. I think they would agree 
with me in saying that it is not very in- 
telligible. Dr. Thomson is not ap- 
pointed by the Government, he is not a 
servant of the Crown, and he does not 
hold a judicial office. He has to per- 
form certain medi-al duties, and the rest 
of his time is his ywn. I must say that 
he might have employed it much better 
than in making these speeches. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask, is it not 
a fact that the Local Government Board, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman is 
the Head, has authority over this gen- 
tleman as medical officer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: They have 
power to dismiss him. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will they do it ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the following 
report of a speech delivered by Captain 
Maxwell at Belturbet on 12th July 
last :— 

“ Captain Maxwell, after referring to his own 
efforts in carrying out the doings of the Emer- 
gency Committee, and praising them by calling 
them stalwart mem—the few small boys from 
this town who answered the call of the lodges 
when the Boycott expedition started—stated 
that since then he had the privilege of com- 
manding 450 men, 350 of whom were from 
Cavan, who displayed great bravery in guard- 
ing boycotted farms in the South and West of 
Ireland. He advised them to organise here in 
Cavan, and to discipline and arm themselves, 
and also to subscribe liberally for that pur- 
pose ;”’ 
and, whether he intends to take legal 
proceedings under the Orimes Act for 
the language used on that occasion ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer): Sir, I have 
not seen any report of this speech. The 
extract quoted bears evidence that it is 
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not a report at all, and I am unable to 
see any sufficient ground for further pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. HEALY: Would the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman kindly say why 
shorthand writers are not sent to Orange 
meetings as well as to National meet- 
ings ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
GRAND JURY OF WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that the Grand Jury 
of Wicklow passed a Resolution requir- 
ing the county surveyor to give notice to 
contractors of the time he intends to in- 
spect their work, and also to give them 
notice in writing of his objections, if 
any, to the way in which the work is 
done; whether the county surveyor of 
Wicklow has not only not complied with 
the Resolution, but has withheld pay- 
ment on the mere report of his sub- 
ordinates; whether he could ascertain 
if it is a common occurrence for con- 
tractors to appeal to individual members 
of the Grand Jury, who know the state 
of the roads in their districts, to inter- 
cede with the county surveyor to get 
paid; and, whether there is any legal 
redress for contractors who fulfil their 
contracts, when a county surveyor re- 
fuses to return their work for payment 
on the report of his assistant, and with- 
out discharging the duty for which he is 
paid by personally inspecting it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived Reports on this subject both from 
the Secretary tothe Grand Jury and the 
county surveyor, and I am informed that 
the facts are substantially as stated in 
the Question. The resolution of the 
Grand Jury has not been complied with, 
because it is not found practicable, and 
it is in direct opposition to an important 
provision of the contract for the different 
works; and I must say also that I think 
it is likewise in opposition to the Reso- 
lutions regarding the inspection of all 
public works. Its withdrawal has been 
recommended by a Committee appointed 
at the last Assizes to consider it, and 
whose Report will be laid before the 
Grand Jury at the next Assizes. It is 
distinctly stated in the specification that 
no notice will be given of the time of 
inspection. The county surveyor ap- 
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pears, from his oepnrt, to object very 
much to the kind of interference men- 
tioned in the third paragraph, and I 
presume he is not influenced by it. As 
a matter of course, the county surveyor 
is frequently obliged to depend on the 
Reports made to him by his assistants. 
With regard to this, and the last para- 
graph of the Question, the Secretary to 
the Grand Jury reports as follows :— 


“There being 1,200 miles of road in the 
county, both the county surveyor and his as- 
sistants (who are appointed for this purpose, and 
paid by the county) are continually engaged in 
inspecting the same. . . . Any contractor who 
believes he is wrongfully refused payment can 
bring the matter before the Grand Jury at 
Assizes, when the subject will be investigated ; 
and full directions to this effect are printed in 
the beginning of the Abstract of Presentments, 
which is distributed to contractors twice every 
year ; butin no instance since the county sur- 
veyor was appointed have contractors thought 
it necessary to avail themselves of such re- 
dress.’ 


Land Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SIT- 
TINGS OF THE SUB-COMMISSIONERS 
AT WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
although a large number of land cases 
were listed for hearing by the Sub-Com- 
missioners in Wicklow last week they 
only sat there one day, consequently a 
number of applicants who attended with 
their witnesses, and valuers at great 
expense were disappointed, their cases 
being adjourned to a future time; and, 
whether he can take any steps to re- 
quire the Sub-Commissioners to continue 
their Sittings until all the cases listed 
for hearing in one place are gone 
through ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that the Chair- 
man of the Sub-Commission referred to 
in the Question has reported that he sat 
with Messrs. Barry and Dunne, on Mon- 
day in last week, at Wicklow, and that, 
for the convenience of the tenants, they 
sat at Tinahely on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, and again at Wicklow on Thurs- 
day, and heard as many cases as the Lay 
Commissioners would be able to view 
to the end of the Circuit. The Chair- 
man sat on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week with Messrs. Baldwin and 
Moran, at Naas, at the tenants’ re- 
quest, for the Baltinglass and Naas 
Unions, and heard as many cases as the 
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Lay Oommissioners would also be able 
to view to the end of the Circuit. The 
Circuit arrangements, in fact, appear to 
have been made with as much conside- 
ration as possible for the general con- 
venience. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
COURT OF APPEAL—POSTPONEMENT 
OF SITTINGS. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the illness of two of the Chief 
Commissioners is the only reason why 
the Court of Appeal has postponed until 
November next its proposed sitting at 
Ennis; if it is a fact that one of 
those Chief Commissioners is a valetu- 
dinarian, and has never gone to the 
country in discharge of his functions 
since his appointment to his present 
post, and also is ordered by his doctor 
not to travel; if there is any assurance 
that the other invalid will feel more 
disposed to sit next November than he 
does now, or that one of the others may 
not by that time be also indisposed ; 
and, since the forty-seventh clause of the 
Land Act of 1881 provides for such a 
contingency as that which has occurred, 
what objection, if any, there is to put it 
in force; and, what is the object in 
adjourning for so long a time a Court so 
blocked with business ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I think any 
Member of the House who reads the 
terms in which this Question is couched 
will agree with me in expressing regret 
that it should be worded in a manner to 
hurt the feelings of public servants. 
The gentleman referred to in the third 
paragraph is Mr. Vernon, who, after 
working as hard as a man can well work, 
has gone for his legitimate holiday, to 
which no one is more entitled. If his 
health has suffered by his public labour, 
it is not, in my opinion, a matter for 
contemptuous reference in Parliament. 
I am informed that the Commissioners 
are of opinion that, under the 22nd 
section of the Arrears Act, it isa matter 
of serious doubt whether the power to 
re-hear cases can now be exercised by 
less than three Commissioners. I have 
no control over the arrangements which 
the Commissioners make; but I agree 
with the hon. Member that the Irish 
Government ought to be conversant with 
those arrangements, and I will do my 
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best to ascertain what those arrange- 
ments are. 

Mr. KENNY: With reference to this 
Question, I may say that I did not in- 
tend to convey anything that would hurt 
the feelings of any of the Chief Com- 
missioners; and I may also say that 
commenting on the terms of my Ques- 
tion is no answer to it. I again ask, 
whether, under the 47th section of the 
Land Act, two Chief Commissioners may 
not sit to hear those cases; and, if there 
is any objection to Mr. Justice 0’ Hagan 
and Mr. Litton sitting to hear those 
cases other than that they may give de- 
cisions too favourable to the tenants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, in comment- 
ing on the terms of the Question of the 
hon. Member, I said nothing about the 
motives that may have prompted it. 
There is no doubt that a public servant, 
who cannot speak here in Parliament, 
would be hurt by finding a Question 
like this asked about him. With re- 
gard to the Question, I have answered 
it as much as it is possible for me to 
answer it. The Land Commissioners 
are not bound to give any answer as to 
their arrangements; but as for commu- 
nicating those arrangements to the Irish 
Government, I think, in consequence of 
the number of arrears, it is a very proper 
application to make. I assure the hon. 
Member it will not be lost sight of; but 
as to the effect the 22nd section of thie 
Arrears Act may have with regard to 
sittings of the Land Commissioners, I 
cannot give any opinion on that legal 
subject. 

Mr. KENNY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether, as a 
matter of fact, Lord Monck has ever left 
Dublin since his appointment as Chief 
Commissioner ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
did not think he would be justified in 
interfering with the arrangements made 
by the Land Commissioners to prosecute 
the hearing of the cases. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
DUCT OF THE POLICE. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the following statement, pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Westmeath Examiner” 
of July 28th :— 


“On the occasion of the transfer of the pri- 
soners arrested in connection with the Barba- 
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villa murder from the gaol to the courthouse, a 
large number of police, in charge of Constable 
Whitfield, were sent from the barracks to the 
gaol, and, after a few minutes’ delay there, 
came out with the fifteen prisoners, fourteen of 
whom were handcuffed in pairs, the exception 
being Hanlon, who turned informer, they were 
brought into the courthouse yard by the gate 
nearest the gaol, so that they had merely to 
cross the road. A great many of the prisoners’ 
friends were present, and wished to see and 
speak to them. Crossing the street a man spoke 
to one of the the prisoners, and immediately 
Constable Whitfield struck the man several 
blows with his gun, nearly knocking him down. 
Inside the courthouse yard he treated a woman, 
a wife of one of the prisoners, in a similar man- 
ner. . . . The people did not inany way attempt 
to interfere with the police in the discharge of 
their duty ;” 

and, whether assaults were committed 
by Constable Whitfield, as alleged ; and, 
if so, whether he will be called to ac- 
count for them by the proper autho- 
rities ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have in- 
quired into this matter; and I am satis- 
fied that the statement in The Westmeath 
Examiner is incorrect. The constable 
used no more force than was necessary 
to secure his prisoners in the midst of 
an excited and of a dangerous mob. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, if he will 
direct a sworn inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case, as I am informed 
evidence can be given in support of this 
allegation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882— COMPENSATION FOR 
MALICIOUS INJURIES CLAUSE — 
CASE OF PATRICK KINNANE, 
ENNIS. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has had his attention directed to an 
application for compensation for injuries, 
under the Crimes Prevention (Ireland) 
Act, made by one Patrick Kinnane and 
investigated at Ennis on Wednesday, 
August Ist, 1883; if it is a fact that 
Kinnane has claimed £1,000 under the 
Act; if it is a fact that he has been em- 
ployed as an overseer by the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway Company, and 
sustained the injuries in question while 
in discharge of his duty in connection 
with attending to repairs on the Rail- 
way line; if he is aware that certain 
threatening letters alleged to have been 
sent him threatened a strike of the hands 
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employed under him, unless he resigned 
his post; if it is a fact that Kinnane’s 
counsel admitted that the outrage was in 
no way agrarian, but the result of trade 
differences amongst the Railway ser- 
vants; if he can state the section of the 
Crimes Act which provides for the award 
of compensation to persons injured in 
such trade disputes and for the holding 
of special courts of investigation into 
such occurrences ; and, if the Crimes Act 
contains no such provision why such a 
claim as that of Kinnane’s has been en- 
tertained ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, a claim was 
made by Patrick Kinnane as stated, and 
has been investigated; but the Lord 
Lieutenant has not as yet received the 
investigator’s Report, or come to any 
conclusion on the subject. When the 
Report is received, all the facts and 
circumstances of the case will, of course, 
be most carefully considered by His 
Excellency. Pending such considera- 
tion, I cannot give any further answer 
to this Question, beyond reminding the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Kenny) that 
Section 19 of the Act enables a person 
injured to apply for compensation not 
merely in agrarian cases, but also, in 
express terms, in cases arising out of any 
unlawful association. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
MR. P. W. NALLY. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the letter of 
Mr. P. W. Nally, repudiating the sug- 
gestion that he had turned informer, 
was cut out of the copies of the news- 
paper allowed within Castlebar Prison 
to his co-accused; who is responsible 
for this excision; whether, in view of 
the statement given in the House that, 
if it was not inconsistent with prison 
rules, such letter might he read by the 
prisoners, he will state with what prison 
rule Mr. Nally’s letter is inconsistent, 
or why objection should be made to his 
comrades having the information it con- 
tained ; and, whether it is true that de- 
tectives or other Crown officials have 
gone round among several of those pri- 
soners, telling them that some of their 
number had turned informer, and that 
they had better also give information ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a Report from the Prisons De-. 
partment, from which it appears that an 
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extract from Zhe Irishman, containing a 
letter from Mr. Nally, was cut out of 
the newspaper. That letter was not 
exactly of the character indicated in the 
Question, but complained that he was 
not brought up in Court with his fellow- 

risoners, and that he was kept separate 

m them. The excision was made by 
the Governor of the prison, under the 
authority and discretion vested in him 
by Rule 24. I am not aware to what 
statement made in the House the hon. 
Member for Monaghan refers. I under- 
stood my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland to say 
that, though personally he saw no ob- 
jection to the circulation of the para- 
graph among the prisoners, he thought 
it would be a matter for the prison au- 
thorities to decide. Neither detectives 
or Crown officials have gone round among 
these prisoners making statements of the 
character suggested. 

Mr. HEALY: I may say, asthe right 
hon. Gentleman has thrown some doubt 
on the matter, that the letter to which 
I referred was read out by me in the 
House; and I wish to ask him now what 
objection there is to Mr. Nally’s letter 
being communicated to his fellow-pri- 
soners, and whether there is any ob- 
jection to cutting the letter out of the 

aper and enclosing it in an envelope to 
ted Nally’s fellow-prisoners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I shall not in- 
terfere with the discretion of the prison 
officials in the matter. 

Mr. HEALY: Well, then, I beg to 
give Notice that I will call attention to 
the mode of obtaining informers by the 
ruffianly system of Irish gaolers. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS (IRELAND)—THE 
SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOL, DUBLIN. 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the charter of the 
Swords Borough School, Dublin, which 
is under the management of the Pro- 
testant Rector, provides that the annual 
endowment of some £800 a year, derived 
from the compensation awarded by Par- 
liament to the ancient borough, should 
be applied for the daily education of 
the children of the borough in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,’and any surplus 
should be expended in apprenticing the 
children to useful trades and occupa- 
tions, and in premiums for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture and manufac- 
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tures ; have the Royal Commissioners on 
Endowed Schools in Ireland called atten- 
tion to the facts that, though the benefits 
of the charity were intended to be con- 
ferred on the children of the poorer 
classes in the borough without religious 
distinction, the objects of the charter had 
been neglected, and misapplications of 
the fund made in many instances, and 
that to the extent of only some £80 a- 
year at the utmost is any portion of this 


‘endowment made available for Roman 


Catholics, and that all the witnesses, 
Protestants and Catholics, examined 
united in ‘saying the present state of 
affairs was most unsatisfactory; is the 
number of the children now attending 
the Borough School only some forty, 
and one-half, at least, of them the 
children of ‘‘ comfortable farmers and 
shopkeepers,”’ and fourteen of them the 
children of non-residents within the 
borough ; whether Catholic children on 
the rolls of the National School number 
in or about 400; and, since the Lord 
Chancellor is a trustee under the char- 
ter, will the Government now*communi- 
cate with him, so that the endowment 
may be distributed in accordance with 
the suggestions of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and withfa due regard to the 
feelings and interests of the entire of 
the poorest inhabitants of Swords; and, 
will he have any objection to lay the 
result of such communication on the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the state- 
ments embodied in this Question appear, 
so far as I can ascertain, to be correct. 
There is no objection to communicating 
with the Lord Chancellor on the subject ; 
yet, as he is a Trustee acting under the 
Charter pursuant to which the school 
was established, and which Charter re- 
gulates the application of the fund, it is 
apprehended that neither he nor the 
other Trustees can of themselves alter 
the present distribution, and that any 
such alteration must be the subject of 
legislation. It is my intention to con- 
sider the whole subject of. endowed 
schools during the Recess; but I can 
make no positive promise on the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON: With regard to this 
matter, I heg to give Notice that I will 
call attention to the whole subject on 
the Vote for Primary Education in Ire- 
land ; and I will then ask if there is any 
reason why trustees should defeat the 
object of their trust by making it pos- 
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sible for only 40 children to avail them- 
selves of it, while 800 children who are 
equally entitled to it are deprived of its 
benefits ? 

Mr. P. MARTIN also asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, If he is aware that, 
though the children in the National 
School gain higher places than those 
in the Borough School, yet the children 
in the Borough School receive higher 
prizes ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to give Notice of his 
Question, and I will be very glad to 
answer it. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY, 
LIMERICK CITY. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, notwithstanding the Roman 
Catholics of Limerick are over ninety 
per cent. of the population, all the offi- 
cers of the Police force are Protestant ; 
whether, until recently, the sub-inspector 
in Limerick was generally a Roman 
Catholic; and, whether in future a 
Catholic will be appointed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the County 
and Sub-Inspector in the City of Lime- 
rick are Protestants. They have both 
been sent there within the last year, 
and they both succeeded officers of the 
same religious persuasion. The Inspec- 
tor General informs me that he is not 
aware that there has ever been any 
complaint on this ground in Limerick. 
Icannot give any undertaking such as 
that asked for in the last part of the 
Question. The Inspector General fur- 
ther states that he never rejected any 
Roman Catholic who was recommended 
to him because of his religion, or on any 
other ground, except when he could not 
ascertain, after careful inquiry, that he 
was the most suitable candidate. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give a Return, show- 
ing the religious denomination of per- 
sons nominated as Sub-Inspectors during 
the last five years ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN was understood 
to consent. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—FISH- 
ERY TRESPASS CASE AT GLIN, CO. 
LIMERICK, 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, If it is true that the party who 
has closed up the passage (left open by 
the Board of Public Works) received 
sixty-six pounds compensation for the 
land taken from him for the Glin Fishery 
Pier; whether it is true that this small 
portion of land which the fishermen of 
the Glin district claim asa right of pass- 
age for hauling up their boats and dry- 
ing their nets does not contain more 
than one statute perch ; and, if he would 
direct Mr. Brady, one of the Fishery 
Commissioners, to hold an inquiry into 
the matter so as to come to some under- 
standing to enable the fishermen of that 
district to carry on their lawful calling ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Board 
of Works inform me that they paid £66 
as compensation for the land taken to 
make the approach road to the Glin 
Fishery Pier.. That approach, as I 
stated in reply to a former Question, 
remains open and has not been inter- 
fered with as the hon. Members seems to 
think. That payment had nothing what- 
ever to do with the passage now in dis- 
pute, or the land on which it is situated. 
The dispute relates to an alleged right 
of way, which this is not the place to 
determine. I have no objection to ask 
the Inspectors of Fisheries to examine 
the pier and ascertain whether it re- 
quires any additional approaches, or 
facility for communication with the 
beach, in order to enable the fishermen 
to carry on their calling, and I will 
communicate with the Inspectors accord- 


ingly. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS FOR THE GREENAN 
DIVISION OF THE OMAGH UNION, 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the election of Poor 

Law Guardian for the Greenan Division 

of the Omagh Union has been invali- 

dated owing to the misconduct of the 
returning officer in suppressing duly 
filled voting papers which should have 
been counted for the National candidate, 

Mr. Slevin, and illegally counting others 

for the Conservative candidate, Mr. 

Deazley ; whether the Local Government 

Board has visited that officer with any 

censure ; and, whether, at the new elec- 

tion which has been ordered, Mr. 

M‘Knight will again be. entrusted with 

the office of returning officer; and, if 

so, what guarantee the National candi- 
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date has against a repetition of the re- 
turning officer’s misconduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, the 
election had been set aside. The Re- 
turning Officer made some irregular de- 
cisions; but he did not wilfully suppress 
any voting papers, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Local Government Board 
did not consider that he was guilty of 
any misconduct. The usual course was, 
that the Clerk of the Union should be 
Returning Officer ; and, if he did not do 
his duty correctly, he would be again 
complained of, and the Board would see 
what should be done. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I did not say a word 
about wilful from the beginning to the 
end of my Question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am bound to 
say that, before a public officer is inter- 
fered with, his misconduct should be 
wilful unless it was flagrant. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—MR. H. J. M‘FARLANE, IN- 
SPECTOR FOR DONEGAL. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the conviction of Mr. H. J. 
M‘Farlane, Local Government Board In- 
spector for Donegal, at the Southern 
Police Court in Dublin, on a charge of 
attempting to defraud an English Rail- 
way Company by travelling on a ticket 
out of date; whether he was ordered to 
pay a fine of £2 and costs, together with 
the full railway fare; whether it was on 
this gentleman’s reports that the Go- 
vernment formed their opinion as to the 
character of the distress in Donegal ; 
and, whether Mr. M‘Farlane will be re- 
tained in his position ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, my atten- 
tion has been called to this case. I find 
that Mr. M‘Farlane, having travelled on 
the Great Northern Railway, on a re- 
turn ticket which was out of date, was 
decreed at the suit of the Company for 
the price of the ticket for the journey, 
and £2 2s. costs. He was not fined, as 
stated in the Question. The magistrate 
who heard the case inflicted no penalty, 
as he believed that it was a mere mis- 
understanding on Mr. M‘Farlane’s part. 
I do not think, therefore, that the trans- 
action calls for further notice. Mr. 
M‘Farlane was only one of the Inspec- 
tors on whose Reports the Local Govern- 
ment Board formed their opinion as to 
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the character of the distress in Donegal, 
and nothing has transpired to throw the 
least doubt on the accuracy of the in- 
formation the Board obtained as to the 
condition of the poor in that county. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he thinks the 
infliction of a penalty of two guineas 
costs was meant by the magistrate as a 
delicate compliment to Mr. M‘Farlane’s 
veracity ; and, also, whether Mr. M‘Far- 
lane was not supposed to be on duty in 
Donegal, when he was discovered tra- 
velling on a ticket out of date on an 
English railway ? 


[No reply. ] 


Mr. O’BRIEN thereupon gave Notice 
that he should repeat the Question on a 
subsequent occasion. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It was not an 
English railway. 


EDUCATION — REPORT OF THE 
LUNACY COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. ROUND (for Mr. 8. LzercHTon) 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
If his attention has been called to the 
fact stated in the last Report of the 
Lunacy Commissioners that, while the 
number of pauper children has decreased 
since the passing of the Education Act 
from 393,000 in 1871 to 270,000 in 
1882, the number of pauper lunatic 
children has increased from 962 to 1,332; 
and that the proportion of pauper lu- 
natic children to pauper children has 
increased during the same period from 
24 to *49 per-centage; and, whether he 
will cause special inquiry to be made by 
Her Majesty’s School Inspectors during 
the ensuing year on the subject of over 
pressure in the elementary schools of 
the Country ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the figures 
stated in the hon. Member’s Question 
are perfectly accurate; but I must 
qualify that statement by pointing out 
that they have no relation to each other, 
or to the Education Act of 1870. It is 
gratifying to find that, notwithstanding 
an increase of population between 1871 
and 1882 of about 4,000,000, the number 
of pauper children fell, in these 11 years, 
from 393,000 to 270,000. It is true 
there was an increase of 369 pauper 
children of defective intellect during the 
same period ; but these are a permanent 
and growing charge on the community, 
whereas the larger figures, representing 
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children in receipt of relief, are fluc- 
tuating, and since 1863 have, with occa- 
sional variations, been steadily declining. 
The increased number of 369 insane 
pauper children is due to the increase of 
population, to the advantages of better 
treatment and inspection of idiot asylums 
and licensed houses, and to the fact that 
a Government graut was given in 1875 
towards the maintenance of this class in 
asylums. I have conferred with the 
noble Earl the Chairman of the Lunacy 
Commissioners (the Ear] of Shaftesbury), 
and he informs me that an insane child 
is rarely met with, that it is not mono- 
mania or dementia from which these 
children suffer, but that they are gene- 
rally idiots or imbecile children who, 
being afflicted with cerebral weakness 
from their birth, require special care 
and treatment. He authorized me to 
add that, in his opinion, seven-tenths of 
the lunacy of the country is due to in- 
temperance. I have already made in- 
quiry of several of the senior Inspectors 
as to the alleged over-pressure, and I 
shall continue to watch very carefully 
the effect of the New Code in this re- 
spect. I am as sincerely anxious to pre- 
vent the over-taxing of children and 
teachers as my hon. Friend who has put 
the Question, or anyone in this House 
ean be. I hope he will forgive me for 
reminding him that he was one of the 
members of a deputation who came to 
remonstrate with me for reducing the 
hours of pupil-teachers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MUNGRET VESTED NATIONAL 
SCHOOL—ACTION OF THE 
TRUSTEES. 

Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the trustees had power, under 
the local Act 42 & 43 Vic. c. 220, to ex- 
clude primary instruction from the Mun- 
gret Vested National School, and to 
transfer the scholars to a temporary out 
office at an inconvenient distance ; whether 
they had the power, under said Act, to 
deprive the parishioners of their rights 
in said vested school enjoyed for nearly 
40 years, and to impose upon them the 
expense of building a new school house ; 
and, when will the promised opinion of 
the Irish Law Officers on the subject be 
produced and laid upon the Table? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that he was still waiting for the Opinion 
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referred to as to the effect of the 42 & 
43 Vict. c. 220, and he would rather 
leave over the matter until he had ob- 
tained that Opinion. He would not, of 
course, engage to lay the Opinion upon 
the Table. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that, in consequence 
of the answer, he would give Notice 
to call the attention of the House to the 
exclusion of Primary Instruction and 
the removal of the children from the 
Mungret National School by the Trus- 
tees under the 42 & 48 Vict. c. 220, and 
to move— 


‘*That, in the opinion of this House, th® 
conduct of the Trustees is not warranted by 
said Act, and that the Government do call upon 
them to open said school to the parish children 
for primary education and agricultural science.” 


POST OFFICE—REMUNERATION OF 
SUB-POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, on the 3lst of March 
last, the commission on the sale of 
stamps was taken away from the Irish 
sub - postmasters ; whether, in conse- 
quence, they were promised an increase 
in their salaries; whether any increase 
will be granted them ; what increase of 
salary or commission will be given to 
them in consequence of the new and in- 
creased duties imposed upon them by 
the Parcels Post system; and, whether 
he will take any steps to equalise the 
salaries of said officers, and fix them in 
proportion to their duties? 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is true that 
only an increase of £2 per annum is 
given to sub-postmasters to remunerate 
them for the additional labour entailed 
by the parcel post; whether, since this 
increase has been made, the commission 
or poundage hitherto allowed them for 
the sale of stamps is withdrawn ; whe- 
ther this commission was generally 
higher than the increase now offered 
as a remuneration for discharging the 
duties of the parcel post; whether this 
£2 per annum also represents the in- 
crease given to the letter-carriers who 
have to convey those parcels daily ; and, 
whether it is true that a scale of fines 
has been arranged to punish postmasters 
for any errors committed by them in 
discharging duties for which they get so 
little remuneration ? 


Mr. FAWCETT : Sir, as stated in the 
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has recently been laid before Parlia- 
ment, the rates of remuneration granted 
to sub-postmasters throughout the whole 
of the United Kingdom have been re- 
adjusted and improved, at an estimated 
additional annual cost of £34,000. On 
the 27th of March'a Notice was issued 
stating that, as part of a general mea- 
sure for re-adjusting these rates of pay, 
the separate payment of poundage on 
the sale of stamps of all kinds would 
cease from the Ist of April, and that, 
thenceforward, the remuneration for 
that branch of business would be given 
in the shape of fixed payments, based 
upon the actual amount of business 
done. It was further notified that, as 
some time must necessarily elapse before 
the whole of the changes could be car- 
ried into effect, all the re-adjustments 
would date from the Ist of April last. 
The somewhat complicated process of 
oe these rates has now been 
completed as regards Ireland, and au- 
thority has been issued to the Office in 
Dublin to carry out the changes. The 
general effect of the revision is to give 
sub-postmasters an improved rate of 
pay ; but, as heretofore, the total amount 
which a sub-postmaster receives in the 
course of a year will depend upon the 
total amount of business which he has 
to haya As regards parcels post 
work, the pay given to sub-postmasters 
for such work is 2s. 6d. per 100 parcels 
posted, 1s. 6d. per 100 parcels received 
for delivery, with a minimum of £2 
a-year, whether a single parcel is dealt 
with or not. The remuneration for the 
sale of stamps is altogether independent 
of the allowance granted for work con- 
nected with the parcels post. The scale 
of fines for irregularities in regard to 
parcels is on the same basis as that 
which relates to the letter service of the 
ordinary post. 


ARMY — COMPULSORY RETIREMENT— 
SIR DANIEL LYSONS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
the case that General Sir Daniel Lysons, 
having to give up the command of the 
troops at Aldershot before the expira- 
tion of his five years’ term, in conse- 
quence of having attained the age at 
which retirement for general officers is 
compulsory, is to receive, in addition to 
a goneral’s retired pay, a sum'of money 
as compensation for the loss of his come 
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mand; and, whether, in making future 
appointments to general commands, re- 
gard will be had to the age of the officer 
appointed, and care be taken that there 
shall be no demand for compensation in 
the event of the rules of the service re- 
quiring the officer to retire before the 
expiration of five years ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, compensation for the loss of a Staff 
appointment is limited to those officers 
who, holding Staff appointments on 
July 1, 1881, were prevented, by regu- 
lations made in the Royal Warrant 
which then came into force, from com- 
pleting the five year’s tenure for which 
they had been appointed. Sir Daniel 
Lysons is compensated under this clause ; 
but the cases for compensation are few. 
The amount becomes smaller as time 
goes on ; and the last which can occur 
would be in 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can give the House 
any further information with regard to 
the telegram which arrived at Cape 
Town from the interior on July 13th, 
and which he read to the House last 
Monday; and especially in confirma- 
tion or otherwise of the success of the 
Bechuana Chiefs to regain possession 
of the farms of which they have been 
despoiled by freebooters ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Sir, before 
answering the right hon. Gentleman, I 
would ask leave to correct his Question 
in this respect, that the despatch I read 
to the House did not point to any success 
of the Bechuanas to regain possession of 
their farms, but to preparation for an 
attempt to do so. However, we have 
inquired by telegraph of the Acting 
Governor at the Oape, whether there 
was any confirmation of the report that 
Mankoroane had gathered together 
2,000 men for an attack on the free- 
booters, and the reply is that he has no 
confirmation. But, perhaps, in justice 
to myself, or rather in justice to the 
argument which I used in debate, the 
House will allow me to draw their at- 
tention to pages 96 and 98 of the last 
Transvaal Blue Book—|Mr. W. E. 
Forster: I quoted them myself. ]—in 
which will be found that Mr. Bethell, 
the Resident with Montsioa, whom the 
right hon. Gentleman has quoted more 
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than once in this House, as worthy of 
trust, makes the following statement :— 
“ Montsioa has arranged confederation 
of Chiefs in West and South-West ; that 
a Native outbreak would occur in July; 
that the freebooters were quarrelling 
among themselves ; and that the 12 con- 
federate Chiefs intended in a month to 
drive out the freebooters from Stella- 
land.” That statement, I think, is cor- 
roborated by this message. Whether it 
turns out true or not, there we have 
Mr. Bethell, who represent sone of the 
Chiefs, and whom my right hon. Friend 
has quoted, making a statement to this 
effect; and, therefore, in quoting Mr. 
Bethell, I have quoted what I think is 
reasonable confirmation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, whether 
it was the case that Mr. Bethell, on ac- 
count of the Chief he represented, com- 
plained that he could not get ammuni- 
tion ? 

Mr. GORST asked, whether Mr. 
Bethell’s observation, quoted from the 
Blue Book, did not refer exclusively to 
Montsoia, and not to Mankoroane ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, certainly not. On page 96 of the 
Blue Book the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would find that Mr. Bethell said that 
12 Chiefs had confederated to drive out 
the freebooters from Montsoia’s territory 
and Stellaland. It was quite true, as 
his right hon. Friend said, that Mr. 
Bethel had complained of not being able 
to get ammunition. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, if the 
telegram would be circulated ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes; it 
was already in the hands of the printer. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS—THE DIVIDENDS. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he desired it to be understood that the 
large average of the dividends men- 
tioned as earned on Indian Railways 
was calulated on the whole capital gua- 
ranteed by the Government up to the 
present time, or only on that portion re- 
presented by finished Railways, and in 
regular working order; and, when the 
official Report on this subject, to which 
he suleevbhy will be laid upon the Table 
of the House? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the dividend 
of 5°37 per cent, mentioned by my hon. 
Friend as earned by Indian railways 
last year, was calulated upon the capital 
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of all the lines which were open for 
traffic. The amount of this capital is 
143 crores of rupees, or nominally 
£143,000,000 sterling. The Report in 
question was presented on the 16th of 
July. It is still in the hands of the 
printers. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY— 
ANALYSIS OF WATERS. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to the Re- 
port of Dr. Frankland, the analyst to 
the Local Government Board, published 
in the Report of the Board for 1881, 
page 290, that of the water delivered in 

ondon in the previous year ‘‘71,879,776 
gallons were sometimes grossly polluted 
by sewage matters,” and to the state- 
ment that this pollution was greater 
than in any previous recorded year, and 
that— 


“Much filthy matter from sewers, cesspools, 
and cultivated fields was swept into it’’ 


during those periods of the year when 
the river was flooded, and that— 


“No practicable amount of storage could have 
prevented the supply of such water to London 
during the last three years (p. 292). The 
water both of the Thames and Lea is becoming 
year by year less suitable for domestic use. 
There is no protection against noxious organic 
matter in polluted river water even when effi- 
ciently filtered ; ’’ 


whether his attention has also been 
called to the following paragraph in Dr. 
Frankland’s Report for 1882 (p. 208, 
and re-stated by the Local Government 
Board, p. cexxili.) :— 

‘¢ The inner circle of London was supplied as 
usual by eight companies with water, the aver- 
age daily volume of which was 149,190,193 
gallons, being an increase of nearly 7 millions 
of gallons upon the previous year. Of this 
74,311,816 gallons were at times largely pol- 
luted with organic matters; 65,999,067 ons 
were occasionally so polluted, but to a less 
degree; whilst only 8,879,310 gallons were of 
uniformly good quality for drinking..... 
The supply; was abundant, and the quality of 
the river water, though much better than usual, 
left much to be desired, and was at times very 
objectionable. ‘The samples were all taken 
directly from the mains at places recommended 
by the respective companies. They were there- 
fore unattended by impurities contracted in the 
cisterns of the consumers ;”’ 


and, whether he is able to state what 
has been for the last twelve months the 
number of gallons— 


(a.) ‘ At times largely polluted with organic 
matter ;” (b.) “occasionally so polluted, but to 
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a less degree ;” (c.) ‘‘ of uniformly good quality 
for drinking ?’’ 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
statements referred to appear in the 
Reports of Professor Frankland for the 
years 1880 and 1881. Dr. Frankland’s 
general Report for 1882 is qualified by 
the statement that— 

The comparative freedom from excessive or- 

ganic pollution, which has been observed in 
Thames water since the year 1875, is probably 
due to the increased storage space acquired by 
the Companies drawing from this source. In 
consequence ot this increased storage capacity it 
is no longer necessary to impound the worst 
flood waters.” 
The most recent Reports of Professor 
Frankland, with the exception of that 
for the month of June, which was read 
in the House on Monday last, are the 
Reports for April and May of the pre- 
sent year. The Report for April, 1883, 
states— 


“ The Thames water sent out by the Chelsea, 
West Middlesex, Southwark, Grand Junction, 
and Lambeth Companies was, for river water, 
unusually free from organic matter. The sup- 
plies were also in every case delivered in an effi- 
ciently filtered condition. The water drawn 
from the Lea and distributed by the New River 
and East London Companies also showed the 
same marked improvement in quality as the 
Thames waters, the New River Company’s sup- 
ply containing evena still smaller proportion of 
organic matter.” 


The Report for May, 1883, states— 


“The Thames water sent out by the Chelsea» 
West Middlesex, Southwark, Grand Junction, 
and Lambeth Companies was, for river water, 
unusually free from organic matter, though not 
quite so mnch so as in the previous month. 
‘The water drawn from the Lea by the New 
River and East London Companies was delivered 
in an efficiently filtered condition, and con- 
tained also an exceptionally small proportion of 
organic matter.’’ 


MADAGASCAR — ACTION OF THE 
FRENCH AT TAMATAVE—INSULT 
TO THE BRITISH FLAG. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any further information from Madagas- 
car with regard to the insult of the Bri- 
tish Flag at Tamatave ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, despatches have been received at 
the Admiralty. They are voluminous, 
and are now being printed for the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the 
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House will see that it is not possible 
for me to make a premature state- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
shall repeat the Question on Monday. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
there any Correspondence connected with 
this case at the Foreign Office ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Yes, Sir; two despatches have come, 
but those despatches are of no import- 
ance. The important despatches are 
those to the Admiralty. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE IN- 
CLOSURES IN REGENT’S PARK. 

Mr. D. GRANT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he can now state 
whether there are some sixty or seventy 
acres of grass land in Regent’s Park 
which have, up to the present time, been 
held on yearly tenancies; if it is proposed, 
under the new arrangement, that a consi- 
derable portion of this land is to be con- 
verted into leaseholds for a considerable 
term, and at purely nominal rentals; 
and, if he can state whatfproportion of 
those lands are to be thrown into the 
Park ? 

Mr. MOLLOY also asked the hon. 
Gentleman, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the report of a large pub- 
lic meeting, held on Saturday last, pro- 
testing against the large area of grass 
lands in Regent’s Park, hitherto held on 
yearly tenancies, being handed over to 
leaseholders for grazing purposes; why 
those lands are not thrown open to the 
public for recreation purposes; and, the 
date of the making of those leases, what 
rent is to be paid for these acres, and 
to ee purposes the rents are to be ap- 
plied ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I have seen 
reports of the meeting referred to; but 
gather that it was neither numerous nor 
influential. Full information upon all 
the points raised will be given in the 
Papers now being printed for Parlia- 
ment; but I may say that half of what 
is called ‘‘ the Inclosure”’ will be thrown 
open, and also 14 acres out of 52 for- 
merly held on yearly tenancies. Of the 
remainder, 31 acres will be let for the 
periods of the leases of the houses to 
which they are attached, expiring be- 
tween 1914 and 19382, and the remainder 
on annual tenancies. Therentals charged 
exceed £6 an acre, and the sums re- 
ceived are carried to the Exchequer in 
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the usual course. I demur to the state- 
ment that the 52 acres are now at the 
disposal of the public. The Papers 
are now being printed, and I hope 
they may be issued before Parliament 
rises. 


GIBRALTAR—OUSTOMS DUTIES. 


Caprain AYLMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
the Gibraltar Chamber of Commerce has 
been consulted on the proposed Customs 
Duties; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a statement show- 
ing the articles which will be charged 
Duty, and the amount to be charged on 
each article ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
Chamber of Commerce have not been 
consulted—the scheme being still in 
embryo and unsettled ; but, before any- 
thing is done, the proposed changes will 
be locally published in detail, and suffi- 
cient time allowed for the Chamber of 
Commerce, or any other persons inte- 
rested, to make any objections. It is 
impossible, as yet, to lay anything on 
the Table of the House, seeing that no- 
thing has been decided. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MURDER OF MRS. SMYTHE—MAGIS- 
TERIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is a fact that Captain 
Boileau, the magistrate appointed to 
preside at the investigation held at 
Mullingar into the circumstances con- 
nected with the murder of Mrs. Smythe, 
was, prior to the opening of the investi- 
gation on the 17th of July, closeted 
with the Crown Solicitor, the Sub-In- 
spector of Constabulary, and one of the 
approvers, for over an hour in the room 
known as the Judges’ Chamber; and, 
whether he was similarly closeted with 
the Crown Solicitor and the Crown wit- 
nesses on the 10th of July; and, if so, 
what was the nature of the duties the 
magistrate was on those occasions dis- 
charging ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Captain 
Buileau was the Presiding Magistrate 
at the investigation of this case. On 
each occasion he was in the Judges’ 
Chamber before going into Court. ‘The 
Crown Solicitor and Sub.Inspector of 
Constabulary also used that room, for 
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the purpose of consulting before proceed- 
ing with the case ; but Captain Boileau 
was never on any occasion present when 
one of the approvers, or any other wit- 
ness, was being examined or ques- 
tioned by the Crown Solicitor or Sub- 
Inspector. Captain Boileau never saw 
any witness in the case except in open 
Court. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE GOLD LAW. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the British Resident at Pre- 
toria had called the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to those provi- 
sions of the Gold Law lately passed by 
the Transvaal Volksraad, which declare 
that any native buying or bartering 
rough gold shall be subject to fifty 
lashes and imprisonment for twelve 
months, and which also render diggers 
who pay their native servants wages in 
rough gold as well as persons who pur- 
chase rough gold from natives, liable to 
fines up to £1,U00, and to imprisonment 
for five years; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will ascertain why 
the coloured population of the Transvaal 
are to be subject to those exceptional 
laws? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
British Resident has not yet reported on 
this Gold Law; but he has been asked 
to do so. I think it better, therefore, to 
refrain from saying anything about it 
until we have an authentic Report from 
him, of what he has to say about it. 


EGYPT—ARMY OF OCCUPATION— 
FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
which appeared a few weeks ago in the 
public journals, that it had been deter- 
mined to send to Egypt the families of 
the British soldiers there ; and, whether 
it was still intended to send them, when 
the season and an abatement of the 
epidemic permit, in view of a probable 
Military occupation of considerable 
duration ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir; the statement is not accurate. 
Inquiries have, however, been made as 
to the accommodation available for such 
& purpose, in the event of a possible 
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pe, 2a of the service of the batta- 
ions now in Egypt. The question will 
be duly considered when the hot season 
is over and the cholera has ceased, and 
when a further decision has been come 
to by the Government on the amount of 
force to be retained in Egypt, and the 
duration of its detention. 


ARMY—STAFF OFFICERS OF 
PENSIONERS. 

Cartan PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it was cor- 
rect that certain Staff Officers of Pen- 
sioners who were Brevet Majors, had 
been refused promotion, although it was 
still continued to other officers of the 
same department, who were in some 
cases their juniors in point of length of 
service; and, if so, whether he would 
grant promotion to these officers for 
length of service, as in the case of offi- 
cers of Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
and Royal Marines, and thus secure to 
them {the advantages they held pre- 
viously to July 1881, and under which 
conditions they, the Staff Officers of 
Pensioners, accepted their appoint- 
ments ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; brevet promotion has not been 
given to other officers in the same De- 
partment junior to those brevet majors 
to whom it has been refused. When 
these officers were appointed Staff Offi- 
cers of Pensioners they had the right, 
being brevet majors, of succeeding as 
vacancies occurred to brevet lieutenant- 
colonelcies; but the promotion carried 
neither increased pay, nor retired pay. 
Successional brevet promotion was 
abolished from the Ist of July, 1881, and 
these officers are consequently debarred 
from attaining the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel while serving. On the other 
hand, they now obtain that honorary 
rank when they retire, and their maxi- 
mum retired pay has been increased 
from £292 to £350 a-year. Under these 
circumstances, I am not prepared to 
depart from the decision of my Prede- 
ceesor, which was adverse to the grant 
of rank to these officers. 


REPORTS OF THE LUNACY COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to his statement on 25th 
June last, that the Report of the Eng- 
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lish Lunacy Commissioners for the year 
ending 31st December 1882, was in type, 
and would soon be presented, What is 
the cause of the delay in its issue to 
Members ; and, if he can state why the 
Report of the Lunacy Board, Scotland, 
has not been issued before this, the Re- 
port of the Irish Department, with a 
munerically inferior staff, having been 
circulated more than a month since ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, the 
Report of the English Lunacy Commis- 
sioners was laid on the Table on the 16th 
of July, and he was surprised that it had 
not been put in the hands of Members ; 
but he would urge upon the authorities 
the necessity of doing so at once. With 
respect to the Scotch Report, he had 
communicated with the Scotch Lunacy 
Commissioners about a week ago, and 
was informed by them the Report would 
be ready in a few days. It had been 
delayed in consequence of a discussion 
about the accommodation of lunatics in 
Scotland. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the Return just issued 
of the expenditure incurred in providing 
accommodation for pauper lunatics in 
England and Wales up to 3lst Decem- 
ber 1881, Whether he has observed that 
no Returns of the cost of land, buildings, 
repairs, &c. are given from Beds, Herts, 
Hunts, Ipswich Borough, and York 
North Riding Asylums, and that the 
Paper is in other respects imperfect ; 
whether he can state if the sum of 
£8,200,000, mentioned in note at foot of 
page 9 as being about the total amount 
spent by the existing authorities on land 
and buildings, represents the actual cost 
ab initio, or was there other expenditure, 
and, if so, how much, before the present 
authorities came into existence; and, 
can the whole amount expended on the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics from 
public sources, wherever located, be 
given ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, the 
Return as issued was undoubtedly im- 
perfect. He regretted that ; but it was 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining the 
information with respect to the five 
counties named. If it was desired, a 
supplemental Return would be issued. 
The sum named in the Question repre- 
sented the actual expenditure on land 
and buildings so far as the Commis- 
sioners could ascertain it, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—RECENT EXFCU- 
TION AT DURHAM. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he has caused any inquiry to be 
made into the circumstances attending 
the execution of James Burton at Dur- 
ham on Monday last? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir; I have asked for an official Report 
from the local authorities who, as the 
hon. Member is aware, are responsible 
for the proper carrying out of executions. 
I have not received that Report yet; 
but I have been furnished with a news- 
paper report of the inquest before the 
Coroner’s Jury. I find that the medical 
officer who was present stated, in answer 
to a question from the jury, that what 
took place was an accident which could 
scarcely have been foreseen. The jury 
seem to have found the usual verdict in 
the case; and, therefore, I presume that 
they were satisfied with that account of 
the transaction, as most, if not all, who 
were present on the occasion seem to 
have been examined, and gave evidence. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
wished to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that there had 
been more than one case of these re- 
volting exhibitions? He (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen) believed there had been two 
others within comparatively recent 
years. He did not ask him to cen- 
sure the local authorities; but could 
the right hon. Gentleman not exercise 
some supervision over the public hang- 
man, so that these barbarous proceed- 
ings should not be repeated ? Would it 
not be possible to devise some more 
scientific mode of dealing with criminals 
—electricity or poisoning—rather than 
hanging ? 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it appeared from the accounts that the 
platform was placed on a hole dug in 
the ground. If that were so, it more 
than accounted for the accident; and he 
wished to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had satisfied himself that 
there was a proper platform and place 
for the execution, because, if that were 
not so, the authorities at Durham were 
much to blame. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would make an 
inquiry into a shocking occurrence which 
recently took place at Galway, in the 
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case of a capital sentence carried out by 
Marwood ? When the body was dropped 
into the pit, the rope became entangled 
in the man’s arms, and he struggled for 
some time in the pit. Marwood thrust 
his leg into the pit, and kicked the rope 
clear and couiieeted the execution, at 
the same time saying—‘‘ Bother the 
fellow!’? He wished to know whether 
any report of the personal habits of the 
public executioner had been made to 
the Home Office? 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked, whether 
the person referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Sexton) was not Miles Joyce, 
who had been unjustly executed by the 
Irish Government ? 

Mr. SMALL inquired, whether it was 
true that, in that case, the authorities re- 
fused to produce Marwood as a witness ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
am sure, Sir, the House will not expect 
me to give an opinion upon these mat- 
ters before I have received any official 
Report with regard to them. I can as- 
sure hon. Gentlemen that no one can be 
more sensible than I am of the shock to 
public feeling produced by these ter- 
rible occurrences, and anything I could 
do by inquiry, or by taking precautions 
to prevent such shocking occurrences, 
would not be wanting. With reference 
to the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot), I find that the executioner was 
examined before the Coroner’s Jury, 
and he said— 

‘‘T think it would be better for the future 
to have two planks laid across the platform, so 
that two warders can stand, one on each side, 
and prevent the rope from getting entangled.” 
Therefore, it is to be hoped that these 
are precautions which may be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such shocking 
events. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had any 
control over the appointment of the 
public hangman? The Question was 
important, because it affected the per- 
sonal character of that officer. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I have made inquiries, and that matter 
had better be left until I have received 
the Report. 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION—RE- 
PORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Sir JOHN KENNAWAY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
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he proposes to take any steps to carry 
out recommendations of Select Com- 
mittee on Harbour Accommodation to 
the effect that the old practice in re- 
gard to granting loans for purposes of 
making harbours be reverted to, and 
that the question of policy of harbour 
works proposed to be executed with 
loans of public money should be de- 
cided by the Board of Trade, leaving to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to judge of the security offered ? 

Tae CHANOELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in reply, said, 
he might remind the hon. Baronet that 
the Report on this question had only 
very recently been printed; but the evi- 
dence had not yet been printed. The 
Treasury had, therefore, not been able 
to consider what came before the Com- 
mittee; but they would do so at the 
earliest opportunity. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—AP- 
POINTMENT OF POLICE SURGEON AT 
WATERFORD. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why in the recent appointment of police 
surgeon at Waterford the dispensary 
medical officers were passed over, con- 
trary to the rule that such appointments 
shall be given to dispensary medical 
officers, unless there is good reason to 
the contrary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in making 
the selection which he had done, the 
Inspector General believes that he has 
secured for the Constabulary the best 
available medical advice, and that is the 
ground of the appointment. Dr. Con- 
nolly, the gentleman appointed, is also 
medical officer of the Fever Hospital 
where the Constabulary are treated. 

Mr. LEAMY, while wishing it-to be 
understood that he had no objection 
whatever to Dr. Connolly, desired to 
know why the appointment was not 
given as usual to the dispensary medical 
officer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
such a rule had existed, but it was a 
Departmental rule. It was always in- 
tended that it should within the pro- 
vince of the Inspector General to over- 
ride the rule in case of necessity. The 
Inspector General regarded it as a rule 
adopted originally for the purpose of 
saving trouble to the officers who had 
the appointment. He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
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intended, on his return to Dublin, to 
inquire into the method by which the 
appointments were made. 

Mr. LEAMY intimated that he should 
ask a further Question on the subject 
next week. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—ENGI- 
NEERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether, as the Ad- 
miralty have recognised the important 
and responsible duties that the leading 
men of the Chief Engineer’s Depart- 
ment in the Royal dockyards have to 
perform, they will make a similar im- 
provement in their position and pay to 
that made in the case of the leading 
men of shipwrights in the Chief Con- 
structor’s Department ? 

Srr THOMAS BRASSEY (for Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN): Sir, the case 
of the leading men of the Chief En- 
gineer’s Department in the Royal Dock- 
yards is under consideration, but no de- 
cision has yet been arrived at. I hope, 
however, shortly to be able to announce 
it. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—FAIR 
RENT—CASE OF R. DRISCOLL, 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the following facts, that, 
on a sub-tenant, R. Driscoll, to a mid- 
dleman, John Hall, whose rent is 
£10 10s., being 30s. more than Hall 
pays his own landlord for twice the 
acreage held by Driscoll, going into 
court at Bantry to get a fair rent fixed, 
the Sub-Commission dismissed the case 
on a technical legal point without hear- 
ing evidence as to value or sending a 
court valuer; that Driscoll having ap- 
pealed, the Head Oommission reversed 
this decision, but without going into 
evidence or sending a court valuer they 
fixed a judicial rent leaving the old 
rent, £12, unaltered; that so fixing it 
the Head Commissioners were in abso- 
lute ignorance of the facts connected 
with the holding, as neither they nor 
the Sub-Commission went into evidence 
or sent a valuer; that Driscoll is now 
bound for fifteen years, without appeal, 
to pay Hall a rent of 30s. per annum over 
the amount which the middleman gives 
his own landlord for Driscoll’s lands 
and for as much again in his own cul- 
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tivation; and, if he can suggest any 
remedy for the action of the Land Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) asks me to 
answer this Question. I think the hon. 
Member for Monagham (Mr. Healy) can 
hardly have expected an answer from 
any one else, because I am practically 
the channel through which all informa- 
tion from the Land Commission comes. 

Mr. HEALY: I desired, in asking 
the Question as I did, to let the Prime 
Minister see how his Land Act in Ire- 
land has been carried out. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: When Ques- 
tions of this sort are put to the Prime 
Minister, he examines them, to ascer- 
tain whether it is a Question he should 
answer. The Land Commissioners in- 
form me that they decided this case, 
having heard the evidence of the tenant 
and that produced for the landlord, and 
they came to the conclusion which they 
considered just, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case. They also 
state, with regard to the contention in 
the Question, that they consider it would 
be inconsistent with their duty to make 
a statement in reply to a Question in 
Parliament as to the grounds of their 
judicial decision. 

Mr. HEALY: Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment of the Land Commissioners is ab- 
solutely untrue, and I will call attention 
to this case at an early date. Their con- 
duct is disgraceful in the matter. [ Cries 
of ‘Order, order!”’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that if he applies these 
epithets to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he knows very well 
they are entirely out of Order. 

Mr. HEALY: I did not apply them 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I applied them to the state- 
ment of the Land Commissioners. 


METROPOLIS — ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 
DRAL— PROPOSED TRANSFER OF 
THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he has 
received a Memorial praying for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Experts to 
consider the advisability of removing 
the Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s 
from the Wellington Chapel to the 
Nave; and, if, should the Government 
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decide to appoint such a Committee, the 
alternative of leaving the monument 
where it is, and removing the screen 
from before it, will be included in the 
terms of reference ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was glad to see the noble Lord back 
again in his place, and putting a Ques- 
tion upon a public matter in which he 
took an interest. The Memorial to 
which the noble Lord referred had 
reached the Government very recently, 
and it had not yet been in their power 
to give it full consideration. They would 
do so, of course, as soon as they were 
able ; but he had no hesitation in saying 
that, whether such a Committee be ap- 
pointed or not, care would be taken to 
consider and examine thoroughly the 
suggestion raised by the noble Lord as 
to the removal of the screen from the 
monument. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION )—TAXA- 
TION OF FOREIGNERS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can state what progress has 
been made towards the settlement of the 
questions of the Taxation of fereigners 
in Egypt and of the administration of 
justice in cases in which foreigners are 
concerned; and, whether any Papers 
can be presented on these subjects ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, With re- 
gard to the taxation of foreigners, I 
have substantially nothing to add to 
what I stated the other day; but I may 
refer to one or two matters of fact with 
regard to Papers which are not before 
the House for the purposes of giving 
greater completeness to what I have 
said. The House is aware that the 
Egyptian Government was invited by 
the British Government to submit a 
plan to the Powers. They have produced 
that plan, and have submitted it to the 
Powers; but it has not yet been ade- 
quately considered so far as we know— 
certainly, it has not yet been conclu- 
sively considered by ourselves. We do 
not think there would be any advantage 
in producing the plan, until we know 
more of the manner in which it has been 
received now that it has come out in a 
definite shape; but the Papers which 
are already before the House show that 
both the Italian and French Govern- 
ments, the only Governments of whose 
opinions we are aware, are, in principle, 
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favourable to the taxation of foreigners 
in Egypt. With regard to the second 
part of the Question, in respect to the 
administration of justice in cases in 
which foreigners are concerned, the 
right hon. Gentleman, and probably the 
House, are well aware that that is a 
complicated and difficult subject which 
has been under consideration, and still 
continues so, quite apart from any matter 
immediately connected with the contro- 
versies of government, or with the mili- 
tary operations of last year. The great 
subject of the extension of international 
jurisdiction in criminal cases yet remains 
to be determined. Upon that, all I have 
to say is, that in principle we are favour- 
able to it, but no plan has yet been pre- 
pared on the subject. As to the question 
of administration of justice, it is likely 
Papers will shortly be in a condition to 
be presented, as soon as any results 
sufficiently substantial have been at- 
tained. With regard to the other sub- 
ject, the taxation of foreigners, there 
are no Papers at present which can be 
produced; but I should hope that at no 
very long time we shall be able to bring 
a question of so much interest to the prac- 
tical issue. It certainly will not be from 
any want of interest on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government that that will not 
be the case. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—RULES OF 
DEBATE—PRODUCTION OF 
DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he desired to ask 
Mr. Speaker a Question with respect to 
the Rules of Debate, arising out of an 
answer given on Tuesday by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. In dving so, he (Mr. Raikes) 
would venture to refer to a decision 
given by his (the Speaker’s) Prede- 
cessor in the Ohair, upon the 18th of 
May, 1865, on an occasion on which a 
Question was put by the noble Lord the 
then Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil) with regard to the production of 
documents, quoted by a Minister in 
answer to a Question asked in the House. 
He (Mr. Raikes) found that, on that 
occasion, the Attorney General of the day 
(the present Lord Chancellor) excused 
himself from producing what he had 
quoted in the House in consequence of 
its being—{Mr. Guapstone: I did not 
quote the document. ]|—of a private cha- 
racter; and the Speaker on that occa- 
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sion, while allowing that excuse on the 
part of the Attorney General, was re- 
ported to have said that— 

‘Public despatches, documents, and papers 
relating to public affairs, if read and quoted by 
Ministers, may be called for to be laid on the 
Table.” —(3 Hansard, [179] 490.) 


The right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
then proceeded to draw up a distinction 
with regard to that particular case, 
having reference to the private nature 
of the communication which hed been 
quoted. He (Mr. Raikes) begged to 
ask Mr. Speaker, Whether he will still 
lay down the Rule as interpreted by his 
Predecessor in the Chair, that Public 
Despatches, Documents, and Papers re- 
lating to public affairs, if read and 
quoted by Ministers, may be called for 
to be laid on the Table; and, whether 
he will also inform the House whether, 
in his opinion, a Memorandum upon a 
public topic, composed, not by a Col- 
league of a Minister, but by an Ambas- 
sador in Her Majesty’s Service, and 
relating to a Mission in which he had 
been expressly employed by the Govern- 
ment, and communicated to a Minister, 
did not, if cited by a Minister, come 
within the range of that ruling ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As to the latter 
part of the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, my answer will de- 
pend upon the character of the Memo- 
randum in question. If it was of a 
private character, I should say it could 
not be called for in order to be laid on 
the Table of the House. My Prede- 
cessor has laid down very distinctly the 
Rule of Debate in this matter as quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I have 
only to add that it is a well-known Rule 
of the House that, when a Despatch or 
other State Paper is cited by a Minister, 
it should be laid on the Table of the 
House; but it has always been held 
that that Rule does not extend to pri- 
vate communications. Such documents 
are never ordered to be produced by the 
House, or presented by a Command of 
Her Majesty. I did not answer the 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman on 
Tuesday last, because the explanation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury as to the character of 
the Paper to which he referred appeared 
to me to be satisfactory, and I thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman himself 
would accept that explanation, and see 
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that it was such a document as could 
not be properly laid on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is no 
Memorandum in my possession. There 
was a letter ; but I quoted nothing from 
it. I merely confined myself to giving 
to the House a general impression of 
my own founded upon it, which I 
thought would be interesting as being 
the best intelligence I had embodying 
Lord Dufferin’s opinion. 


SUEZ CANAL—MEETING OF THE DI- 
RECTORS—EXOCLUSIVE CLAIM OF 
M. DE LESSEPS. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the state- 
ment in the papers to-day, to the effect 
that the Directors of the Suez Canal 
Company held their monthly meeting 
in Paris yesterday, and that the three 
English members of the Board present 
gave their unqualified approval to the 
letter of M. de Lesseps to Mr. Glad- 
stone; whether the letter in question 
contains the statement that— 

““M. de Lesseps claims the exclusive right 
of piercing through the Isthmus of Suez for 
99 years ;”’ 
and, whether the English Directors of 
the Suez Canal Company, who gave 
that opinion, are authorized to do so 
by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as to the 
proceedings of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, I have no information, at the 
present moment, other than that which 
is contained in the papers of this morn- 
ing, and which may or may not be cor- 
rect; but there is one part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question upon which I can 
give him an answer at once. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government gave no instruc- 
tions whatever to the Directors bearing 
upon the matter to which he has re- 
ferred—namely, the alleged exclusive 
claim or otherwise of M. de Lesseps to 
a monopoly of Canal communication 
through the Isthmus of Suez. We can, 
of course, obtain an official account of 
what occurred ; but I repeat that no in- 
structions to give any assent was issued 
to the English Directors. Of course, we 
shall, in due time, receive further infor- 
mation. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that he would repeat his Question 
on Monday. 
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Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
the Despatch of the 14th of September, 
1872, under their consideration at the 
time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had his interview with the deputation of 
shipowners regarding M. de Lesseps’s 
alleged monopoly. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not cogni- 
zant of it. The hon. Gentleman had 
better give Notice of the Question. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say the 
other day that in 1872 there was no 
question before the Government with 
respect to the Suez Canal. He (Mr. 
Bourke) would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether there was not at that 
very time a proposition before Her 
Majesty’s Government for the sale of 
the Suez Canal to all the Powers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was not aware that, at that time, any 
question with regard to the sale of the 
Suez Canal to all the Powers was enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BOURKE asked, whether a de- 
spatch in his hand was not written in 
January, 1872? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You had pro- 
bably better give Notice of the Question. 

Mr. BOURKE said he would give 
Notice for Monday. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, With 
reference to Colonel Stanton’s Despatch 
of the 14th of September 1872, in which 
he states, with regard to M. de Lesseps’ 
claim to the exclusive right of ship com- 
munication between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea— 

“A pretension which the Khedive is, however, 
by no means prepared to admit, as he main- 
tains, and I imagine justly, that no such con- 
struction can be attached to the terms of M. de 
Lesseps’ Concession, and that there can be no 
doubt as to his own right to make canals or 
carry out any other public work within Egyp- 
tian Territory ;”’ 
and, whether any reply was sent to that 
Despatch ; and, if so, whether it will be 
laid upon the Table of the House, to- 
gether with any other communication 
made by Her Majesty’s Government as 
to the refusal of the Khedive to admit 
that the Concession which he had granted 
to M. de Lesseps involved the exclusive 
right of making a second canal on 
Egyptian Territory ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, no answer 
was made whatever to the letter to which 
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the hon. Member refers. The Govern- 
ment have no measure before them 
relating to the Suez Canal, or the ac- 
quisition of any interest in it. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
would like to ask, whether it is a fact 
that the document in which the Khedive 
denied giving M. de Lesseps a monopoly 
to cut a Canal through the Isthmus was 
laid before the Law Officers of the Crown 
before they gave their opinion upon the 

oint ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a Ques- 
tion as to the nature of the case that 
was laid before the Law Officers of the 
Crown. I cannot make any answer with 
regard to the particulars of that case. 
It was a case the Government considered 
fully placed the merits of the question 
before them. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I will 
ask the Question of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General to- 
morrow. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): You will receive the 
same answer from me that you have 
just received from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


Mr. J.G. HUBBARD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
will authorize the publication of the six 
statements made by the National Debt 
Commissioners respecting the National 
Debt Bill, between this and the Commit- 
tee stage on the Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in reply, said, he 
had stated yesterday that he intended to 
ask the House to go into Committee pro 
Sormd on the National Debt Bill, with 
the view of introducing the Amendment 
he promised on Tuesday to introduce. 
That Amendment had reference to the 
term of what was called in debate the 
‘rolling up”’ of certain Annuities. He 
did not know what statements the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Sm. JOHN LUBBOCK asked when 
the Bankruptcy Bill would be taken; 
and, after what hour it would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that they proposed to take the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill on Saturday, subject always 
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to the condition that they got clear before 
that day of the Parliamentary Elections 
wr and Illegal Practices) Bill, the 

ebate on which would be resumed to- 
morrow at 2 o’clock. He could not, 
however, fix an hour after which it 
would not be taken. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, whether the Government proposed 
to interrupt Supply to-night, in order to 
take the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill; and, 
with regard to Saturday, if the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill was to be taken on that day, 
would the right hon. Gentleman say 
after what hour it would not be pro- 
ceeded with? He thought they ought 
to have an undertaking from the Govern- 
ment that such an important Bill would 
not be taken at a late hour on Saturday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
they did not propose to interrupt Supply 
to-night in order to take the Bill re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman. 
They intended to devote the whole avail- 
able time to Supply. The Bill in ques- 
tion would not be taken until to-morrow. 
He would rather not name an hour of 
limitation for the Bankrupty Bill; but 
they should not wish to sit into the even- 
ing, and therefore they would not take 
it at a late hour. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
urge upon the right hon. Gentleman not 
to take the Bankruptcy Bill on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that the 
measure was one which excited the 
greatest possible interest among the in- 
dustrial classes, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would proceed with it 
on Saturday. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, he also 
hoped it would be proceeded with. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
whether the Government intended to 
take to-morrow evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he was quite convinced of the in- 
convenience of Saturday Sittings; but, 
at that period of the Session, they must 
try to get on with the Bankruptcy Bill. 
It would, he thought, be a very great 
mistake if they were to decline to go on 
with the Billon Saturday. The discussion 
on the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(New Rules of Procedure) would also, 
he hoped, be taken on Saturday. With 
respect to to-morrow evening, there was 
no important question down, except one 
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in the name of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). 
He might to-morrow make an appeal to 
his hon. Friend to withdraw it, provided 
he saw that no other question would be 
interposed to prevent the Government 
from deriving the benefit of the evening. 
But he would not ask his hon. Friend 
to take that course, unless it could be 
arranged that no other private Notices 
should be put on the Paper, and the 
evening thus lost to the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
in the present state of Public Business, 
if to-morrow evening were secured for 
the Government, he would make a will- 
ing surrender of his position ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked, what other Business would be 
taken after Supply, if the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill was not taken to-night ? 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked, when the Army Estimates would 
be taken again ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
they would make the best progress they 
could with the Civil Service Estimates ; 
and, after closing them, they would pro- 
ceed with the remaining Votes for the 
Army Services. After Supply they pro- 
posed to proceed, if the House was will- 
ing, with the Parliamentary Registration 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON asked, whether it was 
not contemplated to go on with Supply 
the whole evening ? 


In reply to Sir Josepn M‘Kenna, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curttpers) said, there was 
no doubt that the National Debt Bill 
was a Money Bill, and could be taken 
after half-past 12. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, On 
what day he would take the Committee 
on the Local Government Board (Scot- 
land) Bill? He did not think Scotch 
Members would like that it should be 
taken next week: Moreover, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that, 
as next week included the 12th of Au- 
gust, he would not be able to obtain that 
expression of opinion he must desire on 
the part of Scottish Representatives if 
it were delayed till that time ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
in reply, while thanking the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet for his reminder, 
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he knew such a day as the 12th of Au- 
gust was approaching ; but he thought 
the fact that it was so would make no 
difference to Scotch Members who really 
wished to attend to Scotch Business. 
He was rather afraid that they would 
not thank the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet for suggesting that the 12th of 
August would interfere with their re- 
gard for the interests of their country. 
He was not able to state at that moment 
on what day Committee would be taken. 

Mr. GORST: Do the Government 
mean to go on with that Bill at all? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Most 
decidedly. 


EGYPT—RISE OF THE NILE. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a telegram from Egypt, published in 
the morning papers, to the effect that 
there will probably be an inundation of 
Egypt by the Nile; that nothing has 
been done to avert the calamity which 
will be sure to result, if the inundation 
occurs; and that in ten days’ time it 
will be too late; and also that more 
concern was felt on the subject in Egypt, 
than as to the cholera ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I cannot say, in this short Notice, 
whether it is true, or not, that there is 
likely to be a flood, and also what steps 
the Egyptian Government may take; 
but the Egyptian Government has in its 
service an engineering officer, (Major 
Moncrieff) who has special charge of 
the Department, and he will naturally 
deal with the subject. 


MADAGASCAR — ACTION OF THE 
FRENCH AT TAMATAVE—THE 
DESPATCHES. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury was reported to 
have made a statement last night, with 
regard to the Tamatave affair, that he 
had received despatches which altered 
the whole complexion of the matter, as 
it appeared when he made his state- 
ment to the House. He would like to 
ask, Whether the right hon. Gentleman 
can state to the House the purport of 
the despatches from Tamatave to which 
he referred last night; whether he can 
state who sent the telegram which first 
misled Her Majesty’s Government ; and, 
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whether the despatches in their correct 
form can be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that there 
had not been time for the perusal of the 
despatches by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, therefore, it would be im- 
possible for him to make any answer to 
the Question whether the despatches 
could be presented to the House. All 
that he stated last night was substan- 
tially this—that the Government always 
anticipated, even from the imperfect and 
very brief information in their posses- 
sion, that the spirit of the two Govern- 
ments would be equal to dealing with 
the circumstances; that there was no- 
thing in them which would lead to a 
misunderstanding, or to any interruption 
of the good understanding which happily 
united both England and France; that 
that impression was greatly confirmed 
by the more enlarged information with 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
now supplied ; and that what they had, 
in the nature of additional evidence, 
confirmed what he had already stated. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND— 
CETEWAYO. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE: Can the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies say 
whether Cetewayo is dead or alive ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir ; 
we have received a telegram this after- 
noon from Sir Henry Bulwer to this 
effect— 

‘* Osborn has received information that Cete- 
wayo is now in the Reserve, and a reliable 
witness says that he has seen him alive.” 

So I think we may argue from that that 
Cetewayo is still with us. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EXCURSION TO 
MR. PARNELL’S ESTATE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, Whether 
there is any truth in the report that a 
pleasure excursion, which had been or- 
ganized several weeks ago by work- 
ing men’s clubs and other associations, 
for the purpose of visiting Mr. Charles 
Stewart Parnell’s estate in Wicklow on 
Sunday next, has been prohibited, or is 
intended to be prohibited, by the autho- 
rities ; and, if so, on what ground ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Govern- 
ment have taken no action with reference 
to the proposed excursion. It is stated, 
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however, in to-day’s Freeman’s Journal, 
that the excursion has been abandoned, 
owing to some difference between the 
promoters and the Railway Company. 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION 
—THE PROPOSED GRANT. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is not intended to hand over 
a part of the £100,000, to be taken for 
the purpose of emigration from the 
Church Surplus Fund by the Tramways 
and Public Companies (Ireland) Bill to 
a Company of undertakers ; and, if so, 
whether the names of those undertakers 
will be printed in the Bill? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the £100,000 
proposed to be taken under the Bill in 
question will be applied for under the 
same conditionsas the previous £100,000. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION) — AP- 
POINTMENT OF MR. CLIFFORD 
LLOYD. 

Mr. HEALY: I want to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland something with regard 
to Mr. Clifford Lloyd. I read in the 
papers yesterday that, when leaving 
Treland, he was presented with a silver 
jug by his magisterial brothers, and a 
diamond pin by some policemen, and 
that he departed amidst enthusiastic 
cheering from the people. Now, I want 
to know, Whether Mr. Clitford Lloyd 
has or has not received an appointment 
from Her Majesty’s Government; whe- 
ther he is still to remain in Ireland; 
and, if so, whether, under the Constabu- 
lary Rules, it is allowable for him to 
accept the presents to which I have re- 
ferred ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have not heard 
anything about it yet. Certainly, no 
arrangement has been made by which 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd will leave Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask, whether 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd is still a Special 
Resident Magistrate in Ireland; and, 
whether he intends to remain there ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: He is still a 
Special Magistrate. I cannot state whe- 
ther he intends to remain so. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that I will renew my Question on this 
matter to-morrow. The statement that 
I refer to is made in two Dublin news~ 
papers. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Supply—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLonrIAL SER- 
VICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £113,300 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £6,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Ex- 
penses of Her Majesty's Embassies and Missions 
Abroad.” 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he rose 
with no intention of moving a reduction 
or otherwise affecting the Resolution 
which had just been read from the Chair; 
but it had been understood that the Vote 
for the Diplomatic Salaries would be the 
proper occasion for a certain amount of 
discussion upon the salaries of Sir Ed- 
ward Malet and his successor, Major 
Baring. No one would be less willing 
than he was to make any comment other 
than that of the warmest agreement and 
approval upon the commission of Egyp- 
tian affairs to hands so competent as 
those of Major Baring; and he felt par- 
ticularly unwilling to say a word against 
any Diplomatic Representative in Egypt, 
because he accepted and emphasized, as 
a definition of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Egypt, the words 
of the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for Warat Darwenin January,when 
the noble Marquess said that they were 
to look for the future to the political in- 
fluence which they ought to exercise in 
Egypt as springing from the position 
that they had acquired there, and rest- 
ing on the ability and the authority of 
their Diplomatic Representative. It was 
from no doubt in his own mind that 
Her Majesty’s Government still adhered 
to the intention which the noble Mar- 
quess then expressed, that he (Mr. Mor- 
ley) ventured to ask the Prime Minister, 
on Monday last, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government still held to these views. It 
was rather because the maintenance of 
their troops in Egypt was made the con- 
stant text of those who were partizans of 
a policy of annexation or a Protectorate ; 
and it, therefore, became essential that 
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those who distrusted a policy of annexa- 
tion should have it placed upon record 
that Her Majesty’s Government still in- 
tended in the ultimate settlement to rely, 
not upon a military occupation, not upon 
a Protectorate, but simply and solely 
upon the moral position they had already 
acquired in Egypt, and upon the ability 
and authority of their Diplomatic Repre- 
sentative. The answer which the Prime 
Minister gave to his Question on Monday 
night was entirely satisfactory to him, 
and to the Friends who sat around him. 
The only doubt that arose in one’s mind 
was, whether, by the same indecision, if 
he might call it so, which allowed Europe 
to think that they were not going into 
Egypt, they might not bring upon them- 
selves new complications, by allowing 
Europe to go on thinking that they were 
not coming out? They were now respon- 
sible for everything that happened in 
that country. Whatever went on they 
got the blame for it—from the payment 
of dividends, or their possible non-pay- 
ment, down to the salubrity of the 
prisons, and even to the cleansing of the 
latrines. For everything Her Majesty’s 
Government were held responsible by 
Foreign Powers, and even by many 
journalists and politicians at home. 
What he thought was wanted, when he 
put his Question to the Prime Minister, 
was a pledge or undertaking from Her 
Majesty’s Government that the troops 
should be withdrawn when the time and 
hour were suitable; because so long as 
they had so much as a corporal’s guard 
in Egypt, for so long it was a symbol of 
annexation. What were the arguments 
which had been urged to show that 
their troops should not be withdrawn ? 
Roughly speaking, they were two. The 
first was that, if their troops came out 
of Egypt, some other Power would go in. 
But there was only one Power which the 
most excited imagination could conceive 
as at all likely to go in, and that Power 
obviously was France. If an Euro- 
pean war were to break out, and 
the English and the French Govern- 
ments were to come to some misunder- 
standing, and there were no material 
obstacles in the way of it, he could sup- 
pose that France might be inclined to 
move. But it was pretty well known 
that one of the reasons why France did 
not join us in the original movement last 
summer was found in her apprehensions 
and suspicions of, at least, one of her 
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neighbours. He believed that the move- 
ment of France upon Egypt would not 
depend upon our being there or not, but 
would depend entirely upon larger diplo- 
matic considerations with which our pre- 
sence there had little or no concern. The 
second reason—and he admitted that it 
was a much more formidable one—was 
that if their troops were withdrawn there 
was the risk—the undoubted risk—of a 
rising on the part of the turbulent popu- 
lation of Alexandria. But his conten- 
tion was that, so far as the general state 
of the country was concerned, not only 
now, but for three or four months past, 
there had been a very general tran- 
quillity — tranquillity which would in 
time allow the total withdrawal of their 
troops, the greater number of whom 
had already silently disappeared. What 
was the evidence of the state of things 
at present existing in Egypt? They 
saw every day the comments in the 
papers — alarmist rumours proceeding 
from writers who had all along been ad- 
vising that England should boldly annex 
Egypt, and who disapproved of the ac- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government when 
they intervened on behalf of Arabi. But 
he looked upon those papers with the 
greatest suspicion; and he would take 
instead the words of Lord Dufferin him- 
self, who said in February last—and this 
was so important that he (Mr. Morley) 
hoped he might be allowed to read a few 
lines—who said on the 20th of February 
last, in a despatch to Earl Granville— 

“ As far as I can learn, the most absolute 
tranquillity prevails from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Nowhere are there signs of 


disaffection, or of a desire to revolt against the 
established order of things.’’ 


In April, Lord Dufferin wrote again— 


“The moral agitation excited by recent events 
has disappeared. The material tranquillity of 
the country is absolute from one end to the 
other.”’ 


And he said further— 


“The progress made in the reconstruction 
of the Army has excited the surprise and ad- 
miration of all who have witnessed its evolu- 
tions.”’ 

There was one other remarkable passage 
which was written on the 7th of April 
by Lord Dufferin, and which particularly 
referred to these European residents, 
correspondents, and others, in Cairo and 
Alexandria, who were constantly alarm- 
ing the minds of the public at home 


here. The passage was worth reading, | 
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because it enabled them to understand 
the people from whom those rumours 
spread. Lord Dufferin said— 

“On the one hand, the recent experience of 
these European residents must, undoubtedly, 
predispose them to take a gloomy view of the 
future, and to entertain grave misgivings ; and, 
on the other hand, their chief occupation is 
naturally the promotion of their own material 
and mercantile prosperity. As a consequence,” 


Lord Dufferin went on to say— 


‘“‘it is not necessary to consider their views 
as infallible or conclusive.” 


Lower down, Lord Dufferin remarked, 
of the American Missionary Society— 

‘‘They assure me that they consider that 

nothing but the continued presence of the Bri- 
tish Force for some time longer can insure the 
tranquillity of Egypt.” 
That, no doubt, was a view which many 
hon. Members would maintain that 
night; but Lord Dufferin went on to 
say— 

“T confess, however, that in spite of the 
trustworthy source from which they emanate, 
I cannot bring myself to coincide with all 
these gloomy prognostics. Considering how 
the country has suffered from these revolu- 
tionary crises there is general tranquillity in 
Egypt.” 

It was clear that if the tranquillity of 
Egypt was to depend upon the con- 
tinuance of their occupation, that occu- 
pation would have to go on for ever. 
He hoped that the right hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) would 
let the Committee have the benefit of 
his views on the subject, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman would say when 
he thought the occupation, which he, no 
doubt, believed to be necessary, ought 
to cease and determine. If it was to 
depend upon the tranquillity of the 
country, they were not likely to get any 
better evidence of that tranquillity, nor 
was there anything likely to lead to a 
better condition of the country than, 
judging from the evidence afforded by 
Lord Dufferin’s despatch, the country 
had attained from February down to 
the 29th of April. It would, no doubt, 
be urged that the moment they with- 
drew their troops, and were content to 
rely, as the Secretary of State for War 
had announced that the Government 
intended to do, upon the authority of 
Major Baring, that would be the signal 
for the instant revival of international 
jealousies and intrigues ; andjthey would 
again see the Consuls of the dif- 
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ferent nations plotting against each 
other, one pushing for this object, and 
another pushing for that, and all turn- 
ing Egypt once more into a focus of 
international rivalry and fierce jealousy 
among the European Colonies. Well, 
they had that state of things before; 
and though, no doubt, it was bad, he 
did not believe that it was found to be 
absolutely intolerable; and even if the 
symbol of annexation—as he had ven- 
tured to call the maintenance of the 
troops—were not withdrawn, these in- 
trigues would go on with precisely the 
same force and with unabated activity. 
They would go on in any case. They 
were not, he supposed, going to exclude 
the French Consul General. That official 
would be there as before, but there 
with this difference—that whereas, for 
example, Baron de Ring was before re- 
called, it would be a point of honour 
with any French Government, if we 
were there in occupation, that the Baron 
de Ring of the future should not be re- 
called, but should receive support. On 
the principles and in accordance with 
the policy under which the Government 
hesitated to employ isolated action last 
year, he submitted that on the same 
principles, and in accordance with the 
same policy, they should now avoid an 
indefinite prolongation of an isolated 
occupation. He might be told that if 
they came out of Egypt—that was to 
say, that if the 5,000 or 6,000 troops 
that they still had there were with- 
drawn—the policy of the Government 
would have failed. But he submitted, 
on the contrary, that it was by maintain- 
ing their troops there that the policy of 
the Government would be shown to have 
miscarried, and their pledges to be falsi- 
fied. What were the objects with which 
the Government commenced the under- 
taking? They were written in a hun- 
dred despatches, and had been declared 
in a hundred speeches. They were—an 
independent Administration, an autono- 
mous Government, and Egypt for the 
Egyptians. Every day that their troops 
stayed there made the possibility of 
every one of these three things by so 
much the more remote. It weakened 
the habit of responsibility instead of 
strengthening it; it surrounded the Na- 
tive Government, which they professed 
to wish to support, with all the odium 
of the unpopularity which always at- 
tended a Government that was supported 
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by foreign bayonets. He would ask 
what else it did? It inflicted a heavy 
blow upon the Party in France which, 
according to his views of politics, it was 
to their utmost interest to fortify in 
every direction that they could—he 
meant the Peace Party in France. For 
there was such a Party there; and, as 
those who had followed the events of 
last July were well aware, it was prin- 
cipally owing to the energetic efforts of 
that Peace Party—politicians who ob- 
tained their influence in the discussions 
on the Egyptian Question at that mo- 
ment—that the French Chamber were 
prevailed upon to abstain from inter- 
vention a year ago. That Peace Party 
acted as they did, no doubt, from other 
motives as well, but, still, mainly from 
their firm faith in our protestations, and 
their conviction of the sincerity of the 
assurances that we then gave that we 
were not going beyond an act of interna- 
tional police. How, did anyone suppose, 
would that Party now feel, when they read 
articles in the English Press, telling them 
that we were going to govern Egypt 
as we governed India. How would they 
feel when they heard politicians of great 
importance insisting that we should use 
our military occupation in order to drive 
a hard bargain with M. de Lesseps, and 
make the Khedive set aside an Instru- 
ment which our own Law Officers told 
us was binding: when they heard on 
every side that though Her Majesty’s 
Government might profess the intention 
of coming out of Egypt, yet they did 
not mean it, and if they did mean it 
the public opinion of this country would 
not permit it? How could they expect 
this Party of peace and non-intervention 
—a Party of the utmost importance for 
English interests—to thrive in France 
if they betrayed them, and left them 
exposed, as they had been for six months, 
to the taunts of their Chauvinist adver- 
saries as the dupes of Lord Granville’s 
civil words and the spurious professions 
of the Ministry? There was one phrase 
in the statement of the Prime Minister 
on Monday last, which was not in all 
respects what he (Mr. Morley) should 
have expected. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, quoting, he thought, from certain 
expressions in Lord Dutferin’s despatch, 
said they must ‘‘avoid the danger of 
future perturbations.” But he (Mr. 
Morley) would like to know whether 
there was a single Government in the 
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world that was free from all danger of 
perturbations? He would like to ask 
hon. Gentlemen whom he saw opposite 
(the Irish Parliamentary Party) whether 
Lord Dufferin’s own native land was 
free from such a thing ? To illustrate the 
view which foreign nations might justly 
take of the contrast between our pro- 
ceedings now and what we did a year 
ago, he might point out that there was a 
time when we urged the Sultan to restore 
order in Egypt, and even limited the 
time within which he was to do it, and 
to retire from the country afterwards. 
But did any of them expect that the 
Sultan would remain there until he 
succeeded in setting up a good Govern- 
ment? Why, they knew that he was 
the very last person in the world to 
undertake a task of that kind. Foreign 
observers, then, had some excuse if they 
regarded this new-born anxiety of ours 
for an ideal perfection of Government 
in Egypt as something very like a piece 
of hypocrisy. He (Mr. Morley) could 
not find, in the earlier history of this 
Egyptian business, that it was ever con- 
tended that they went into Egypt to se- 
cure for that country a first-class Govern- 
ment, with all the newest contrivances 
and manifold improvements of Western 
civilization. A Government of that sort 
they had now; they had a new Consti- 
tution, which not only gave them uni- 
versal suffrage and vote by ballot, but 
even the refinement of the cumulative 
vote. He thought, however, that in 
such a country they might be satisfied 
with something a great deal short of 
monger They might be contented in 

gypt with a Government of a lower 
and simpler kind, and with a much less 
imposing organization. It was only be- 
cause Governments in such countries 
were loose in organization and lower in 
type that they possessed such vitality 
as they had. Therefore, it was not by 
their action in Egypt that they had 
made anarchy. They found it there, 
and it would remain there, whether they 
remained there or not. If they waited 
until these new institutions had tho- 
roughly ripened, it was perfectly clear 
that not only months, but years, must 
elapse before they could make sure 
whether the new Egyptian Government 
was going to land safely, or going to be 
submerged in whirlpools and rapids. 
Were they never to withdraw until this 
new Constitutional experiment had been 
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exhaustively tried? If not, they would 
remain there as long as the Pyramids. 
There was one point to which he wished 
particularly to invite the attention of 
those hon. Gentlemen who were in 
favour of a Protectorate or of annexation 
in any shape or form, and that was this. 
If they were going to set up in Egypt 
such a Government as they would care to 
make themselves responsible for in every 
particular and branch, it would not be 
a cheap Government ; it would have to 
be so dear a Government that Egypt 
could not afford it. He might, perhaps, 
be excused for mentioning a circum- 
stance that happened four or five years 
ago, when a very eminent Egyptian 
statesman was in England, and came into 
contact with an experienced Indian offi- 
cial. The Egyptian statesman was all for 
annexation by thiscountry, and the estab- 
lishment of a Government similar to that 
which they had set up in India; but the 
Indian officia) suggested the question of 
cost, and told him on what principles 
they governed India—how elaborate the 
administration, how costly the machi- 
nery; and when the Egyptian states- 
man heard that, he agreed that such an 
experiment was impossible in Egypt. 
Indeed, it was a question whether they 
did not give India, and, perhaps, some 
other countries nearer home, a much 
more costly machinery than they could 
well afford. There had been. horrible 
accounts of the prisons in Egypt—in- 
deed, he had never been more sickened 
with horror than when he had read those 
descriptions; he did not let himself 
forget that 100 years ago all the prisons 
in the most civilized countries of Europe 
were in an equally low condition of bar- 
barism. He mentioned this matter of 
the prisons because he was now submit- 
ting that good government would be 
very dear, and that Egypt had not the 
money at present to give her people 
even decent government. What did 
Lord Dufferin say on the subject ? 


“No very considerable improvement in the 
foregoing state of things will be possible until 
new gaols are erected. Unfortunately, the 
Egyptian Government is not at present in a 
position to embark on the required expendi- 
ture.” 


He (Mr. Morley) would take another 
instance. Everybody knew that one of 
the greatest curses that afflicted Egypt 
was the horrible corruption of its minor 
officials. From all the evidence, it ap- 
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peared that this corruption existed be- 
cause the Judges and official Adminis- 
trators had such low salaries, and were 
so ill paid, that they had to live upon 
bribes. But where was the money to 
be got to pay them better and more re- 
gularly? He would only say, further, 
that when they heard and read columns 
of fine language about extending the 
blessings of Western civilization to a 
country like Egypt, it ought not to be 
forgotten that they were not going to 
pay for it out of their own pockets; and 
to exact from the Egyptian Government 
£4 per mouth per man for the English 
Force in Egypt was hardly the most 
hopeful way of easing the strain of 
Egyptian finance. If they were to carry 
all our Western blessings to Egypt, 
it was clear that that impoverished 
country would have to pay for them; 
and they would be paying for that 
which they did not want, and did 
not value. It was notorious that 
among all the difficulties of Egypt the 
greatest was the financial difficulty—it 
was much more financial than either 
political or military. All the evidence 
showed that the unrest which preceded 
Arabi’s movement was caused, not by 
political or military affairs, but by some- 
thing like an economic crisis. The im- 
portant passage which the right hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) 
quoted in his Question to the Prime 
Minister, on Monday last, contained, 
in his (Mr. Morley’s) opinion, a most 
alarming account, both of the present, 
and still more of the future. He 
would not read it again; but the 
point of it was that agriculture was de- 
teriorating; that land was going out 
of cultivation; and that good observers 
had come to the conclusion that the 
productiveness of the soil was actually 
decreasing. He was aware that this 
was disputed ; but even the risk of such 
an apprehension being well founded 
was surely a good reason for studying 
economy, and for advising the Egyptian 
Government to study economy also, be- 
fore any other consideration that they 
or we could place before them. He 
would not detain the Committee more 
than a few moments longer; but he 
urged that they would incur enormous 
responsibilities in this matter if they 
allowed even a corporal’s guard to re- 
main at Alexandria or elsewhere in 
Egypt. In fact, they could not limit our 
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responsibilities in such a case. He would 
venture to give an instance. There was 
the Soudan, which, with the territory 
belonging to it, would carry us some- 
thing like 2,000 miles South of the 
Mediterranean. Were they going to 
undertake even an indirect responsibility 
for an enormous territory like that? 
They might look at it in another way. 
The Soudan was for the moment tran- 
quil; but it was notorious that the in- 
habitants of that vast region were by no 
means reconciled to Egyptian misrule, 
and that the Egyptian Government was 
hopelessly unable to maintain even a 
semblance of order there. His conten- 
tion was that they were making them- 
selves responsible by-and-bye for the 
Arab population of that vast district— 
a population that was emotional, super- 
stitious, and fanatical. -They had had 
a Mahdi or “‘ False Prophet ” put down 
there the other day; but there was no 
security that another would not ap- 
pear to-morrow, and every probability 
that he would. The administration of 
justice was barbarously corrupt and 
tyrannical, and excessive tribute was 
exacted. The people could not easily 
pay up, and in order to get the means 
they resorted to slave dealing, and if 
they could not pay up after that they 
revolted. The taxes of the Government 
—a Government which they were in- 
vited by their counsellors in Cairo, and 
by some politicians in this country, to 
make themselves responsible for—were 
collected by Bashi-Bazouks, who were 
described in Colonel Shute’s Report as 
swaggering bullies, plundering and mal- 
treating the wretched people under 
them with perfect impunity. The ques- 
tion, then, which they had to ask them- 
selves was this—were they going to 
acquiesce in the military occupation of 
the Soudan, and if they were going 
to exercise a guasti-Protectorate there, 
should they acquiesce in such a state of 
things as now existed in that district ? 
If they were to compel the Egyptian 
Government to retire from the Soudan 
they would scarcely deserve the name of 
protectors; they would really become 
masters; and if they did, the task of 
governing half India would be child’s 
play compared with the difficulties and 
embarrassments that would accompany 
the attempt to introduce even the sem- 
blance of order into the Soudan. The 
fact was that they could not afford to 
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be responsible. He would only make 
one more remark—he would invite the 
Committee to recall what happened in 
the Northern part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire some half-dozen years ago, before 
they went into the Southern part. 
As everybody knew, Russia went into 
Bulgaria, and Austria into Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. He would not go into 
the history of these two great transac- 
tions, nor examine the motives of the 
two Powers; but he wished to recall 
what actually happened, because he 
saw, or thought he saw, a most in- 
structive example in the one case, and 
a most instructive warning in the other. 
He thought he saw in the course of the 
one case exactly what they ought to do, 
and in the other exactly what they 
ought not to do; and he felt sure that 
the same Minister who warned Austria 
to keep her hands off one portion of the 
Ottoman Dominion was not at all likely 
to run any risk of putting his own 
hands upon another portion of it. He 
would not discuss whether Russia would 
have fulfilled her undertaking to evacu- 
ate Bulgaria had there been no pressure 
. from this country; but the fact remained 
that in spite of the bitter assurances 
of some English politicians that when 
once she went into the country she 
would never come out of it, and that 
Bulgaria would fall into a state of 
anarchy and be unfit for government— 
in spite of that, Russia fulfilled her 
pledge and brought her military occu- 
pation to an end. What did Austria 
do? He had no criticism to offer 
upon her motives—it would be unbe- 
coming were he to attempt to criticize 
them. She had her own difficulties, and 
went in, perhaps, not entirely without 
compulsion from another side. But 
what was the result? There used to be 
a strong Austrian Party in Bosnia; but 
now there was none. The population 
hated her laws, resented her schools, and 
only accepted the rule of her officials 
with sullenness; finally, the military 
expense of that eccupation was last year 
£3,000,000 sterling. He ventured to 
say that they would do well not to im- 

se on themselves an equally thankless 

urden. The views that he had always 
held prevented him from being identified 
with those who said they ought never to 
go.to war, or who said that they might 
repudiate national responsibilities or 
shirk all burdens. It was exactly be- 
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cause he felt the weight of those obli- 
gations, and desired them to be dis- 
charged, that he hoped occasion would 
be taken to assure Parliament once more 
—it could not be repeated too often— 
that they were not going to land them- 
selves in a new series of obligations of 
great obscurity and enormous magni- 
tude. The risks of withdrawing from 
Egypt were great—and he recognized 
them fully—yet he believed that to over- 
rate the possible risks of withdrawal 
was the surest way to bring down upon 
themselves the certain disasters of per- 
manent annexation. 

Mr. BOURKE said, it was always 
very agreeable to listen to the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, because he 
treated the subject with which he dealt 
in an extremely fair and candid manner. 
On the present occasion the hon. Gentle- 
man had made no exception to the rule; 
but he had been thinking, during the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, that one might 
fairly ask him this question—‘‘ Why 
did they go to Egypt at all?” The 
hon. Gentleman had shown conclusively 
that they had incurred enormous respon- 
sibilities; and the only question that 
seemed to stand between different Mem- 
bers of the House was this—‘‘ How 
could they best exercise those responsi- 
bilities which they had most decidedly 
undertaken ?’’ When the hon. Gentle- 
man described the state of anarchy 
which did exist in Egypt, he seemed to 
have forgotten that the state of anarchy 
existing at the present moment seemed 
to be much worse than it was before, 
and everybody who took an unimpas- 
sioned view of the subject must admit 
that that was the case. In point of fact, 
it must be so, because the effect of the 
intervention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Egypt had been to sweep away 
a great deal that existed before, and, 
among other things, to sweep away 
many institutions which were doing a 
great deal of good, and which promised 
to do a great deal more. He need not 
mention what those institutions were; 
but they must all remember a good deal 
of what had been said for and against 
the Oontrol. The Control was not an 
institution which anyone would have 
chosen to set up; but they had abolished 
it, and left nothing in its place, and 
Egypt would be left in a much worse 
position now than she was iu before if 
they did not set up something in place 
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of the Control they had abolished. The 
hon. Member for Neweastle had spoken 
about the cost of governing Egypt if 
they undertook to govern it in the same 
way that they governed their Indian 
territory. But the hon. Gentleman went 
a little too far in his declarations on that 
subject ; because he (Mr. Bourke) was 
not at all certain that even if Egypt 
were to be governed upon the same 
principles as those upon which India 
was governed—he was not at all certain 
that the expense need be anything that 
anybody need be afraid of; but, on the 
other hand, he was quite certain of this— 
that if Egypt were well governed the re- 
sources of the country would improve so 
much and so rapidly that she could afford 
before long, over-taxed as she now was, 
to pay even a still greater price for a 
good administration. They all knew 
very well that if a larger amount were 
spentupon the good administration of any 
Kastern country, the poor people would 
have to pay even less than they paid now 
for a very poor administration. Let 
them take Turkey and Egypt as ex- 
amples. They knew very well that the 
poor people in those countries were im- 
poverished by the enormous sums which 
they had to give in bribes, owing to the 
corrupt administration of the State ; 
and, therefore, if one of those coun- 
tries were to cost a great deal more 
than it did at present for better 
government, he did not think the 
people themselves would be worse off 
—on the contrary, they would really be 
very much better off. The hon. Member 
for Newcastle had quoted many pas- 
sages from Lord Dufferin’s despatch ; 
but, if the hon. Gentleman would allow 
him to say so, he (Mr. Bourke) did not 
think the hon. Gentleman had been 
quite candid in the use he had made of 
that despatch, in which Lord Dufferin 
spoke of the great tranquillity of the 
country. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
to argue that as the country was tranquil, 
in the opinion of Lord Dufferin it was, 
therefore, time for them to leave. But 
anybody who read the despatch must 
come to the conclusion that that was 
exactly the reverse of anything said by 
Lord Dufferin. The noble Lord showed 
that the country was tranquil; but, in- 
stead of drawing the conclusion which 
was drawn by the hon. Member for New- 
castle, any sensible man with a candid 
mind must draw the very opposite con- 
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clusion, beeause he would ask—Why 
was the country tranquil?—and the 
answer was obvious; because they had 
introduced a certain amount of order 
there. They had not only a large Army 
there, comparatively speaking, but offi- 
cials in every branch of the administra- 
tion. The hon. Member seemed to at- 
tach a great deal of importance to the 
withdrawal of their Army; but he said 
nothing at all about the withdrawal of 
their Civil servants, who were in every 
branch of the administration ; and, so far 
as the responsibility which this country 
had undertaken was concerned, they 
were just as much responsible for the 
government of the country as long as 
their Civil servants were employed in 
the administration as they were respon- 
sible so long as their Army remained 
in Egypt—in fact, he should say that, so 
far as Parliamentary and political ex- 
pediency went, they were a great deal 
more responsible in the first case than 
in the last; because everybody knew 
that an Army of Occupation could do 
very little either in favour of or against 
the good administration of a country; 
whereas Civil servants did a great deal. 
The hon. Member did not lead them in 
the least degree to suppose that he was 
in favour of a policy that would remove 
their Civil servants who were now in the 
pay of the Egyptian Government. It 
was needless to remind the Committee 
that those who sat on the Opposition 
Benches had always been opposed to the 
policy which led to the Egyptian War, 
and to the Egyptian War itself. They had 
always opposed it, because they thought 
it was unnecessary. [4A daugh.| The late 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke), who al- 
ways spoke with great authority on this 
subject, seemed to laugh at the notion 
that the Opposition opposed the war as 
unnecessary ; but the fact was that they 
never used any language except lan- 
guage of that kind in that House, and 
certainly the Government had taken very 
good care to give them as few oppor- 
tunities of discussing the matter as pos- 
sible, and the events which led to that 
war. The Committee would remember 
that it was not until the Vote of Credit 
was asked for that they were allowed to 
discuss the subject. The fact remained 
that the Opposition were opposed to the 
war. because they saw very well that it 
would entail enormous responsibilities ; 
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and they believed that if those responsi- 
bilities were undertaken by England, 
they would, in all probability, have 
questions arise with regard to Foreign 
Powers which at that time would cer- 
tainly have been found extremely incon- 
venient. He did not wish now to raise 
any question with respect to difficulties 
with Foreign Powers—it would be time 
enough to deal with anything of that 
sort when it came prominently forward. 
No person who had had anything to 
do with the government of a country 
would wish to anticipate in any way 
such questions as that. But, much as 
the Opposition did oppose the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government which led 
to the Egyptian War, he was sure that 
they never denied that the course of 
events which led to it would, if properly 
guided, be in the end a great benefit, 
both to Egypt and to England; and he 
thought that even now, if the Govern- 
ment acted with firmness, with discretion, 
with prudence, and with statesmanship, 
they might do a great deal to justify 
the war which they unnecessarily under- 
took. Nobody could deny that they 
undertook that war in opposition to 
everything they had said with respect to 
foreign intervention whilst they were in 
Opposition. But if they were allowed 
to accept these responsibilities he thought 
it was necessary that the Government 
should tell Parliament exactly what it 
was that they were going to do. It 
was the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to tell Parliament whether or not 
they were going to follow in the steps of 
Lord Dufferin’s despatch — that able 
production which went so minutely 
into all the details of every branch of 
the administration. It was essential 
that the House should know that; be- 
cause if Lord Dufferin’s despatch meant 
nothing more than a dream of the 
‘* Arabian Nights ’’—a dream for future 
generations—the Government were al- 
most trifling with the House and with 
the country in putting that despatch 
before them. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle had referred to the long 
Question which he (Mr. Bourke) ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister on Monday 
night; and that Question gave those 
portions of Lord Dufferin’s despatch 
in which, after going through a most 
elaborate description of all branches 
of the administration, Lord Dufferin 
clearly pointed out that these reforms 
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would all be perfectly useless if British 
protection were withdrawn from Egypt. 
That, then, was the question for the 
House to decide. The hon. Member 
for Newcastle seemed to think that if 
the Army were withdrawn from Egypt 
—which was a very vague term which 
did not seem to take into account their 
Civil servants — their responsibilities 
would cease. Well, if that was to be 
the case, at all events Parliament should 
know what was going to be done. But 
if they were to go upon the lines of Lord 
Dufferin’s despatch it was perfectly 
clear that the sooner they accepted their 
responsibilities the better, and the sooner 
that Foreign Powers knew what their 
position was to be the more likely they 
would be to have peace in Europe. As 
to the Egyptian people, who, after all, 
ought to be their first consideration— 
he was sure they had been with him, 
for he had endeavoured, in his humble 
way, to approach these questions with 
the view of seeing what, after all, was 
best for the Egyptian people —- every- 
body knew that if these people were to 
be told that they were to produce these 
autonomous institutions, and to work out 
their own salvation as best they could, 
the whole thing would collapse in a 
very few weeks. Lord Dufferin had 
pointed that out in far better language 
than he (Mr. Bourke) could use. He 
was quite sure that the hon. Member for 
Newcastle, who so worthily represented 
a large section of the Radical Party, 
would not acquiesce in theirleaving Egypt 
under circumstances in which, if they 
did leave the country, they would leave 
nothing behind them except the ruins 
of Alexandria, and a paper Oonsti- 
tution, thrown at the heads of the people, 
which really meant nothing at all. 
He wished now to say a few words as 
to the attitude of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. From the first, in answer to 
all Questions put to them about Egypt, 
they had ostentatiously put it forward 
that it was the Egyptian Government, 
and not the British, who were respon- 
sible for the events which were now 
going on. He was sorry to say that 
that was nothing but hypocrisy on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
hypocrisy by which nobody could be de- 
ceived. In the Egyptian administration, 
there was nothing but a dummy at the 
head of every Department. There was 
a dummy Finance Minister, a dummy 
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Prefect of Police, a dummy Minister of 
Justice, and dummy Judges, a dummy 
Minister of Public Works, and adummy 
Commander-in-Chief. It was, therefore, 
hypocrisy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to say that, with such an 
administration as that, the Egyptian Go- 
vernment were really governing Egypt. 
They had European officers in every De- 
partment; and what he wanted to know 
was, whether these European officers 
were to be withdrawn, because their re- 
sponsibility would remain just the same 
—the same morally, and far more poli- 
tically—if they withdrew the Army and 
left them in Egypt. Another subject on 
which he would like to say a word was 
the despatch of Lord Granville respect- 
ing the Suez Canal. He would not read 
the proposals made by Lord Granville, 
which amounted, practically, to the 
neutralization of the Canal; but if they 
wanted to be in Egypt for the purpose 
of obtaining that, they had gone to war 
for a very unnecessary object, for they 
certainly might have obtained it without 
going to war at all. The subject had 
been before the Powers for the last 12 
years, and it was a subject which the 
late Government certainly thought they 
had better leave alone. He was very 
much puzzled to think how the arrange- 
ments proposed for the future neutrali- 
zation of the Suez Canal were to be 
carried out. In the first place, it would 
be impossible to say who was to carry 
them out ; and, certainly, ifthe Egyptian 
Government were to be saddled with a 
responsibility which it could not fulfil, 
it would necessarily devolve upon us. 
He must also remind the Committee 
that these Treaties were exceedingly 
vague; they not only diminished their 
power in time of war, but they increased 
their responsibility in time of peace. 
Therefore, he hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would pause before they gave 
effect to the Treaty which had been 
shadowed forth in one of the despatches. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, in 
his opinion, it might become the impe- 
rative duty of England, as a matter of 
self-preservation, to violate that Treaty 
to-morrow, and he did not think that 
anyone would deny the truth of 
that proposition. Certainly, if the cir- 
cumstances were to take place over 
again which took place last year 
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be the duty of the English Government 
to take that course. That was a strong 
expression ; but he hoped that the com- 
mon sense of it would approve itself to 
the Committee. With regard to the 
salary of Major Baring, he had nothing 
to say, and he was certainly not going 
to move any reduction of the Vote. He 
had no doubt the Government had exer- 
cised a wise choice in their selection, 
and he would only remark that the 
strongest man in their Diplomatic Ser- 
vice should be sent to Egypt; because 
all Lord Dufferin’s experience went to 
show that it only required a master hand 
and a master mind to make everything 
they wished with respect to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt to go smoothly. If Egypt 
was to have the great blessing of Oon- 
stitutional Government, that result could 
not be arrived at by the policy of leav- 
ing the people to themselves, which 
would only lead to disaster. The only 
hope of Egypt obtaining Constitutional 
Government was by their keeping in 
the country for the present, and taking 
Egypt under their protection, and by 
showing, both to the Egyptian people 
and to Foreign Powers, that they could 
not allow any interference between 
them and the Egyptian people in car- 
rying out those reforms which every- 
one in this country desired to see 
effected. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, be- 
fore he replied to the extremely interest- 
ing and valuable speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Morley) it 
was necessary that he should make some 
observations in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, and 
who had addressed the Committee in a 
speech which he could not fancy would 
be considered very judicious by those 
who belonged to his Party. Of course, 
it was not for him to consider the effect 
of that speech on the Conservative Party 
in the House of Commons; but certainly 
he should be inclined to doubt whether 
the whole of that Party in the country 
would give their adhesion to a speech 
which had fallen very little short, if at 
all, of a proposal for the annexation of 
Egypt. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman, Her Majesty’s Government 
had swept away from Egypt a large 
number of institutions which had ex- 
isted, and which had preserved the 
country against anarchy. The hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) 
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cheered that statement; perhaps he 
could tell the Committee what those in- 
stitutions were which had been swept 
away. The only one selected for men- 
tion had been the institution of the 
Dual Control; and in spite of. the good 
which, in certain respects, had been 
done by it, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself appeared to throw some doubt 
on the value of that institution had they 
been starting it afresh; and he spoke of 
it as an institution which no one would 
eare to set up. But he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was under the impression that 
the Dual Control had been set up by 
the Conservative Party; and if it had 
not been invented by the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends he could 
not conceive how it came into existence 
at all. [Mr. Bourke: The right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen).] The 
right hon. Member for Ripon! The Dual 
Control had been altered from an un- 
official Control by the late Government 
into an official Control; the British Con- 
troller to be named from that time for- 
ward by the British Government; and 
it was that re-creation of the Dual Con- 
trol which, according to his right hon. 
Friend, no one would care to set up 
again. The Dual Control, in the form 
in which it was best known to the House 
of Commons, was an institution for 
which he believed the country held the 
late Government entirely responsible, 
and for which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment held them responsible. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that they had 
swept away that institution without 
having put anything in its place. He 
would not press him by asking what he 
meant by the other institutions which 
Her Majesty’s Government had swept 
away; but in the latter portion of his 
remarks the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the character and authority of their 
agents, by whom they and the Egyptian 
Government were served, saying that 
Egypt was safe in their hands, and yet 
he told the Committee that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had substituted no- 
thing for the Dual Control. He went 
on to speak of their governing Egypt on 
the principle on which their Indian ter- 
ritory was governed. Well, in one sense, 
no doubt, it might be for the benefit of 
all less civilized people in the world that 
they should be governed by them. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the happiness 
of the Egyptian people should be the 
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first consideration with us, and that it 
was in their interests that he advocated 
the government of Egypt on the prin- 
ciples referred to. No doubt they could 
produce a more effective administration 
if they exercised more care than was 
usually exercised ; and, no doubt, they 
could produce a cheaper administration ; 
but that was scarcely a reason for vio- 
lating every pledge that had been given, 
and for taking the administration into 
their own hands. Not only would that, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, be an insufficient reason, but they 
believed that the act itself would be 
contrary to the true interests of the 
country at the present time. Lord 
Dufferin’s despatch (No. 13) had been 
quoted by the hon. Member for New- 
castle, as well as by his right hon. Friend, 
with approval. That despatch, however, 
had led each of those hon. Members 
to an entirely opposite conclusion; it 
led the hon. Member for Newcastle to 
the conclusion that the policy of the Go- 
vernment should be carried into effect ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
said that the despatch in question would 
lead every intelligent person to a con- 
clusion opposite to that which the hon. 
Member for Newcastle had drawn from 
it—that was to say, it would lead to the 
conclusion that their troops should re- 
main in Egypt. Now, if every intelli- 
gent person would draw that conclusion 
from the principles laid down by Lord 
Dufferin in his despatch, Lord Dufferin 
himself was certainly not one of those 
intelligent persons, because he supported 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he had been a party to that policy 
throughout, which was the steady reduc- 
tion of the Forces in Egypt, with the view 
to their ultimate withdrawal. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the Committee 
that the Conservative Party had always 
opposed the Egyptian War, and that 
they never held any other language in 
that House. He was quite willing to 
admit that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had never held any other lan- 
guage; but the Members of the Party 
with whom he ordinarily acted had done 
so, in words that had been quoted over 
and over again, and which were re- 
peated in a speech delivered by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury at Willis’s Rooms. 
At that meeting, which was held before 
the operations in Egypt began, the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, in the strongest 
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terms, declared it to be the duty of the 
Government to conduct those operations 
with vigour, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman now said he had been always 
opposed. The only point on which he 
cordially concurred with the right hon. 
Gentleman was that the happiness of 
the Egyptian people ought to be their 
first consideration ; but as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, with regard to 
Lord Dufferin’s despatch, that any in 
telligent person would draw from it a 
conclusion different from that of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, so he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) must draw an opposite con- 
clusion from the phrase of the right 
hon. Gentleman from that which he 
drew himself. In almost the last words 
of his speech, before his right hon. 
Friend came to the few sentences about 
the Suez Canal, with which he con- 
cluded, he asked whether all the Euro- 
pean officials in Egypt, upon whom he 
said the government really rested, were 
to be withdrawn, and that at once? He 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had heard no 
such proposal from the hon. Member for 
Newcastle as that all the servants of the 
Egyptian Government who happened to 
be Europeans were to be withdrawn ; 
and, although it was not for him to put 
a statement into the mouth of the hon. 
Member, he probably shared the opinion 
that there were too many European 
officials in Egypt, although he would 
not pick out for withdrawal those able 
and intelligent men who were at the 
head of the Departments of Egyptian 
administration. What he understood 
the hon. Member for Newcastle to advo- 
cate was not the withdrawal of those 
officials, but the withdrawal of the 
British troops. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded his speech by a passage 
referring to the Suez Canal; and the 
point of his declaration appeared to be 
that if Lord Granville’s principles had 
been carried into effect, we should, in 
the operations of last year, and in any 
future operations in Egypt, be violating 
the neutrality of the Canal. We should 
be doing nothing of the kind. He would 
point out, however, that the Khedive 
himself had power to exercise authority 
over the Suez Canal. [Mr. Bourke: 
That is a fiction.]| Whether it was a 


fiction or not, that was the view taken, 
not only by the British Government, but 
by other Governments with regard to 
The Go- 


the operations of last year. 
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vernment of Germany had consistently 
maintained its refusal to pay dues for 
its men-of-war which used the Oanal 
during those operations for police pur- 
poses ; the view of the German Govern- 
ment was that, if any question of war 
arose, vessels of war were exempt from 
the ordinary restrictions imposed on 
vessels which used the Canal at other 
times. He now passed to the extremely 
able and valuable speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, on which, per- 
haps, he might be allowed to congratu- 
late, not only the hon. Member himself, 
but the House of Commons. In that 
speech he found very little to which, 
personally, he could not agree ; but there 
were, perhaps, two or three points to 
which exception might be taken. The 
hon. Member had used the word “‘in- 
decision’ with regard to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the matter 
of the withdrawal of British troops from 
Egypt, and he asked whether their re- 
tention depended upon the tranquillity 
of the country. In one sense it did; but 
it had always been put forward by Her 
Majesty’s Government that they were 
neutral, and acted through the Egyptian 
Army or Police to maintain that tran- 
quillity. The hon. Member said nothing 
else than that in the course of his main 
argument; he asked whether the British 
Army would be withdrawn from Egypt 
when the time and hour were suitable. 
That was the declaration which the 
Prime Minister had made a short time 
ago; and, putting aside any difference 
there might be on points of detail, that 
was the main policy advocated by the 
hon. Gentleman, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
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adopt that main line of his argument. 
The hon. Member pressed for the steady 
reduction of the British Forces in Egypt ; 
he did not press for their immediate 
withdrawal, but their ultimate with- 
drawal from that country, and on that 
point Her Majesty’s Government were 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member. 
The position taken up by Her Majesty’s 
Government had never varied during 
the last 13 months. When the British 
troops were sent to Egypt, under the 
pressure of overwhelming necessity, Her 
Majesty’s Government stated that it was 
their duty to restore settled government 
in that country. The policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might be summed up 
in the words of Lord Derby in a speech 
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delivered last winter, when the noble 
Lord said— 

‘** We have no business in Egypt a day longer 
than is absolutely necessary to restore order 
there.”’ 
and he pointed out to the Committee that, 
in the phrase ‘‘ restoration of order,” the 
noble Lord included the leaving of tran- 
quillity behind. On the 29th of Septem- 
ber the Government addressed to the 
Agent in Egypt a despatch, which had 
been laid before Parliament in February 
last—page 32, Blue Book No. 2 of the 
present year. In that despatch they laid 
down no new departure; but they said 
that the British Force of 14,000 men 
was to be brought down to 12,000 men 
at once, and was to be reduced from 
time to time in view of the formation of 
a Native Force ready and able to take 
its place. That was the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government as set forth in 
the despatch on the military question. 
In February last the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War, who, during 
the absence of the Prime Minister, was 
acting as Leader of the Liberal Party, 
explained that despatch to mean that 
their Forces would remain in Egypt until 
a new Egyptian Army, organized on a 
moderate, but at the same time on a 
scale sufficient to undertake the defence 
of the country, was established, and that, 
as soon as that work was accomplished, 
it was the intention of the Government 
that the British Army should not remain 
in Egypt. Onthe 15th of February the 
noble Marquessagain stated the policy of 
HerMajesty’sGovernment tothe Housein 
the debate on the Address to the Throne, 
when he said that he trusted the British 
‘occupation of Egypt for the purpose of 
preserving the tranquillity of the coun- 
try would not be prolonged. The Secre- 
tary of State for War had been sometimes 
blamed for naming a definite period for 
the withdrawal; but his noble Friend 
had repeatedly shown that the declara- 
tion as to the number of months was 
entirely misunderstood ; at all events, the 
circumstances under which that state- 
ment was made had been clearly ex- 
plained to the House. The declarations 
of his noble Friend were exactly similar 
to the declarations made by all the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and conformable to the main 
doctrine set forth in their despatches. 
General Wood had been organizing in 
Egypt a Force which, although not yet 
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completely organized, was becoming ex- 
tremely efficient, and had been declared 
to be entirely satisfactory by those who 
had seen it on parade. Whilst that 
Force had been organized, the British 
Army had been steadily reduced. It 
was reduced from 13,840 men, the num- 
ber at which it stood when Parliament 
met, to 6,763; and, therefore, his hon. 
Friend was fairly right in the figures he 
employed. The British Force had been 
reduced during the period he had men- 
tioned to little more than one-half of 
its strength, and the cholera had alone 
prevented its further reduction. Had it 
not been for that, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have reduced the Force in 
Egypt to less than 6,000 men by the 
present time. Now, that course of 
steady reduction was the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
pursue, and it was that which had arisen 
out of their declarations on the subject 
during the last 13 months. They had 
great confidence in the character of the 
Force commanded by General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and Her Majesty’s Government 
believed that by November next he 
would have one regiment of Cavalry, 
one battery of Artillery, and eight bat- 
talions of Infantry, with which he would 
be able to answer for the tranquillity of 
the capital. At all events, the reduction 
was likely to be rather accelerated than 
the reverse ; and they hoped that before 
the winter a further large reduction 
would be effected. Their policy, there- 
fore, was the same as they explained in 
July, when they went to Egypt; the 
same as it continued after the operations 
were over, and was absolutely consistent 
with the speeches made by the various 
Members of the Government during the 
Recess and afterwards, and the same as 
was recommended in the despatches 
which had been laid before Parliament. 
He could assure his hon. Friend the 
Member for Neweastle that the word 
‘“‘indecision”’ which he applied to the 
policy of the Government in respect of 
the withdrawal of the British troops from 
Egypt was undeserved. There had been 
no indecision; there had been no re- 
consideration of the principles which 
had guided them, because there was no 
necessity for such reconsideration. It 
was the opinion of agents of the Govern- 
ment that the policy of reduction of the 
British Force was wise and prudent as 
well as inevitable—inevitable, because 
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to refuse to reduce the Force after the 
Egyptian Army had been formed would 
be to violate every pledge they had given 
to Parliament, and through Parliament 
to the whole of Europe. He had said 
thus much with regard to the reduction 
of the Force, and it was not necessary 
for him to say anything with regard to 
its withdrawal. His hon. Friend knew 
that he was not himself prepared, at the 
present time, to advocate the immediate 
withdrawal of the troops. It was not 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to speak with regard to months or any 
specific time, and the only statement he 
could make was that which had been 
made so often before—namely, that they 
would not keep the Forces in Egypt 
longer than it was absolutely necessary 
to keep them there ; for to do so, in their 
opinion, would be a breach of their 
pledges, as well as a violation of sound 
policy. Nor would they, on the other 
hand, actually withdraw their troops 
from Egypt until they were sure that 
the conditions which they themselves 
had laid down had been fulfilled. He 
need only say, in conclusion, that he 
could not adopt the hopeless view ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that the withdrawal of the 
British Forces would be followed by 
that anarchy which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman dreaded. He agreed with him 
that the happiness of the Egyptian 
people should be the first consideration 
with Her Majesty’s Government in their 
policy in Egypt. It was the policy of 
this country that there should be order 
and peace in Egypt; it was almost a 
necessity that that should be the case ; 
and Her Majesty’s Government believed 
that by the policy they were advocating 
and steadily pursuing they were recon- 
ciling the interests of this country in the 
maintenance of peace and order in Egypt 
with the happiness of the Egyptian 
people. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he should not endeavour to reduce the 
Vote for the salary of Major Baring, 
because he considered the choice of the 
Government with respect to that gen- 
tleman was most fortunate, he being one 
of the few men who were able to cope 
with the difficult position of affairs in 
Egypt. What he did object to was that 


Major Baring was not invested with any 
higher functions or character than that 
It was, unfortu- 


of Consul General. 
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nately, the case that on some occasions 
the Consul General came into collision 
with the Controller; and he wanted to 
know whether it was intended to ap- 
point a Financial Adviser to the Khe- 
dive ; and, if so, what his relations would 
be to Major Baring ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there would be a Financial Adviser. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF re- 
marked, that there had been one before. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
would be the same person. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was sorry for it. He thought it 
would be most unfortunate that there 
should be an English officer attached to 
the Khedive as Financial Adviser, as it 
would probably lead to a collision be- 
tween the English officials in Egypt. 
When Mr. Cave was sent out in the 
first instance to advise the Khedive, the 
first thing that occurred was a quarrel 
between him and Colonel Stanton. Colo- 
nel Stanton felt himself perfectly inde- 
pendent of Mr. Cave, and gave such 
advice to the Khedive as entirely ruined 
the Mission of Mr. Cave. Then, again, 
it was well known that Sir Rivers Wilson 
and Mr. Vivian were not agreed upon 
matters of policy in regard to Egypt; 
and they could not help noticing, from 
the Correspondence which took place 
previous to the war, that there were 
certain points on which Sir Edward 
Malet and Sir Auckland Colvin were not 
agreed. Then, why should they repeat 
the same experiment now which had 
been so disastrous on three previous occa- 
sions? It appeared to him to be utterly 
hopeless to expect any good result if 
they were to send out two officers who 
were to be co-existent in Egypt at the 
same time. Two such officers occupying 
such positions could not exist without 
coming, some time or other, to a dissen- 
sion, which dissension must inevitably 
be damaging to their policy in Egypt. 
He would go even further. He thought 
that the very position of Consul General 
was a distinction too low for the func- 
tions to be discharged by Major Baring. 
By the crdinary rule of diplomatic 
etiquette he would come below other 
Consul Generals occupying the same 
position; and the fact that he would 
hold an official dignity lower than that 
of their Representative in Sweden and 
other small countries would considerably 
damage his reputation in Egypt. His 
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(Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s) impression 
was that he should be called a High 
Commissioner, which was a designation 
that would separate him from the ordi- 
nary run of Consul Generals, and insure 
him the respect given in that country to 
official dignity. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Morley) 
had impressed upon them very much the 
desirability of retiring from Egypt, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had de- 
clared that they should withdraw from 
Egypt gradually, and that their ultimate 
retirement was to depend upon the insti- 
tutions they prepared for preserving 
peace and order in that country, as peace 
and order were all they required. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) had rightly 
said that they ought to consult the 
happiness of the Egyptian people. 
Would they consult that happiness if 
they handed them over to a Government 
supported by an army of Turks and Cir- 
cassians? Such a course could only lead 
to the perpetuation of a system of rule 
which had subjected the Egyptian people 
to debasing, degrading, and hideous 
tyranny in the past. Nothing could be 
more terrible than the position which 
the Egyptian Fellah had occupied for 
centuries. He had been systematically 
plundered and robbed by his rulers; and 
he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) wanted 
the Government to tell the Committee 
what they intended to do to establish 
some system by which the Egyptian 
Fellah could live in decent comfort and 
freedom. The hon. Member for New- 
castle said they could not expect to give 
to Egypt all the civilizing institutions 
which they possessed in this country; 
but if they were to give them any liber- 
ties whatever, when were they to begin 
to confer them upon them? When was 
the initial step to be taken? If they 
merely retired when Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
Forces were strong enough to maintain 
the Government of the Khedive they 
might retire at the moment when they 
should be handing over this unfortunate 
people to one of the worst tyrannies that 

ad ever existed. Lord Dufferin had 
sketched out certain popular institutions; 
but, as they were not yet in operation, it 
was not his (Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s) 
duty, to criticize them. Lord Dufferin 
had proposed certain initial steps which 
were to be taken for the benefit of the 
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Fellaheen and people of Egypt, and he 
supposed that at some time something 
would be done to give effect to Lord 
Dufferin’s proposals. But would the 
Government undertake not to retire from 
Egypt the moment Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
Forces were strong enough to maintain 
the power of the Khedive ; and would 
they undertake not to abandon the coun- 
try until they had placed the liberties 
of the Fellaheen upon a satisfactory 
footing? He did not expect that they 
were to give to the Egyptians a House of 
Commons, or those wide liberties which 
existed, fortunately, in this country ; 
but they were to give them, at all events, 
such liberties as would preserve them 
from personal torture—some guarantee 
that they would not be robbed of their 
property; and they would be committing 
a political offence if they withdrew their 
troops before they had placed the coun- 
try on a footing of law and order which 
they were satisfied would be permanent. 
The next point to which he wished to 
refer was the position of this country 
in Egypt towards the Sultan. He was 
more anxious to touch upon that point, 
because his noble Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, some 
time ago, alarmed him by an answer 
which he gave upon that subject. He 
had asked the noble Lord whether he 
would produce a document, which had 
never yet been submitted to the House 
—namely, the Note addressed by the 
Porte to this country and to France in 
1863, on which Note an appeal was 
made to the Emperor of the French, and 
the final award was given by him on 
the question of the Suez Canal? His 
reason for asking for that Note was, he 
thought, of some importance, both to 
their interest in the future government 
of Egypt, and still more in regard to 
their relations with the Sublime Porte. 
In 18638, the Sublime Porte consented 
to the concession of the Sweet Water 
Canal; but in view of the fact that it 
might be a menace against the inde- 
pendence of the Porte, and an inter- 
ference with the regulations in reference 
to the furnishing of workmen, the Porte 
addressed a Diplomatic Note to its Re- 
presentative in London in regard to the 
works connected with the Canal. Now, 
he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) thought 
everyone must agree that the inter- 
vention of the Porte at that time in the 
continuance of the works of the Canal 
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was @ most valuable intervention, not 
only as regarded the rights of the Porte, 
but in the interests of civilization; be- 
cause it put an end to the concession of 
forced labour which M. de Lesseps had 
obtained, a concession which, if carried 
out, would have been to the great in- 
jury and cruel treatment of Egyptian 
workmen. But, at the same time, the 
Porte declared that the large margin of 
land accorded to M. de Lesseps—includ- 
ing, as it did, Port Said, Ismailia, as 
well as the Port of Suez—was giving a 
great strip of country to French officials 
which might hereafter become most 
menacing to the Ottoman Empire. His 
noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State, when he (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) asked for that Paper, said it was 
unnecessary to produce it, as the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, 
and the conditions, had been changed 
by the Firman of 1879. That Firman 
of 1879 was issued with a view to enable 
the Khedive to conclude Conventions of 
Commerce with other States. But it 
appeared to him (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), on looking at the original Note, 
which he had in his possession, although 
it had not been published, and on com- 
paring it with the Firman of 1879, that 
that Firman in no way altered the con- 
ditions under which that Note of 1863 
was written. According to the Note of 
1863, the Porte considered the conces- 
sions of M. de Lesseps dangerous to its 
independence; and he (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) did not think the Firman con- 
ferred on the Khedive any right to give 
the concession of a second Canal, inas- 
much as such a concession would be 
practically interfering with the Sove- 
reign rights of the Porte. The Firman 
of 1880—published in Egypt, No. 1— 
said, amongst other things, that having 
given to the Khedive the right to enter 
into Commercial Treaties the Khedive 
would not be able, under any pretext 
or motive, to abandon to others, even 
temporally, the privileges accorded to 
Egypt which were confided to him, and 
which were privileges inherent in the 
Sovereign power of any part of the 
territory. He thought his noble Friend, 
when he gave him that answer, must 
have misapprehended the full force of 
that Firman, or he would have given it 
more force then he did. He (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) should have thought 
that in any question of a new Canal 
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through the Isthmus of Suez, the right 
to make such a Canal could not be con- 
ceded without the sanction of the Porte. 
The answer of his noble Friend implied 
that the sanction of the Porte was not 
necessary. He hoped that was not the 
view taken by the Government; but he 
thought it would be well to have the 
point explained, because if the Govern- 
ment did take up that position, it would 
be a most dangerous one, not only in- 
jurious to the Porte, but one that might 
lead to great complications. It must 
be recollected that if they endeavoured 
in any way to put aside the rights of 
the Porte over any part of its territory, 
it was not the Porte alone they would 
have to deal with, but other countries, 
who would be glad to assume such a 
pretext for taking the part of the Porte 
against this country. From the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board, he under- 
stood the Government had determined 
not at present to remove their troops 
from Egypt ; but they had put a certain 
varnish upon their words by promising 
that whatever was done was to be done 
gradually. If they postponed their de- 
parture from Egypt until Sir Evelyn 
Wood was able to secure free institutions 
in that country, he thought it would be 
a long time before they went, and that, 
he could help thinking, was the real 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They all knew that there were sup- 
porters below the Gangway as well as 
above it, and the Government were very 
much divided in their allegiance to the 
wishes of different sections of their own 
followers. But he hoped the Government 
would not sacrifice the position they had 
obtained, both internationally and in 
regard to the interests of the country, 
simply to some sentimental ery. Having 
taken the position which they now oc- 
cupied in Egypt, they were bound to 
look to the interests and the happiness 
of the Egyptian people as well as their 
own interests. ‘The hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Morley) told them that 
if they did such and such a thing, they 
would offend the susceptibilities of the 
French people. But surely the French 
people had not much regard for the sus- 
ceptibilities of others when they took 
possession of Tunis, and secured a para- 
mount influence in Syria. Surely it was 
to their interest to prevent the Mediter- 
ranean from being turned into a I’rench 
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lake. When they left Egypt, they should 
leave it only when the happiness and 
interests of the people of Egypt were 
secured ; and they should at least see that 
their influence in that country should 
be, if not paramount, at least on a foot- 
ing equal to that of France. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he en- 
tirely agreed with what had been said 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
respecting the authority possessed by 
the Khedive to grant concessions for the 
construction of Canals or Harbours. He 
believed the Khedive could not give any 
such concessions without the approval 
of the Sultan. The Khedive had cer- 
tain powers of government in Egypt; 
but the right of disposing of Egyptian 
territory was vested in the Suzerain. He 
would cite a circumstance, which the 
Committee might not be generally aware 
of, that would bear out this opinion. 
Last year the King of Abyssinia sought 
to obtain from the Khedive—through 
the intercession of the English Govern- 
ment—a harbour on the Red Sea. We 
used our authority with the Khedive to 
obtain this concession. It was granted, 
and Massowah was accorded to the 
Abyssinian King as the seaport he de- 
sired. But the Sultan declined to con- 
firm the concession; and, as a result, 
the King of Abyssinia did not get the 
port which he wished for, and which the 
Khedive and the English Government 
were willing to grant him. These facts 
justified the contention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth that the Khedive, of 
his own motion, had not the power, even 
if he had the wish, to grant any conces- 
sion for the making of a second Canal 
between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. But to recur to the subject more 
immediately before the Committee, he 
wished to say that he thought it was a 
question on which the least said the bet- 
ter. The Government occupied a pecu- 
liar position, and consideration ought to 
be shown them. They were assailed from 
one direction by a section of their parti- 
zans, and they were pressed on the other 
by a section of the English people. On 
one side there were Party pledges; on 
the other side there were British inte- 
rests ; and they very naturally hesitated 
as to the course they should adopt. The 
Prime Minister made, on Monday night, 
a statement which could be justly de- 
scribed as remarkable. It had the merit 
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of pleasing everyone. It satisfied those 
Gentlemen who wished the Government 
to retreat from Egypt, and it satisfied 
those who wished them to remain. No- 
thing could be better than that. He, 
for one, was willing to allow matters to 
rest there, and neither by vote nor speech 
precipitate the Ministry into any course 
of action that they did not feel at the 
moment willing to adopt. The Prime 
Minister used a very happy phrase on 
the occasion in question. He said he 
would ‘‘ adjust the balance of expres- 
sion ;”? and as everybody was pleased 
with the adjustment, nothing further 
need be said. His hon. Friend and 
Colleague wished the Government to 
abandon Egypt. He dared say the Pre- 
mier and some of his brother Ministers 
—perhaps all of them—were not un- 
willing to do this. But whether they 
could do it or could not was a different 
thing. Circumstances were often stronger 
than men—even the strongest—and the 
circumstances in Egypt, he believed, 
were such as would compel them to re- 
main there. He, for one, objected to 
their going to Egypt. As far as his 
small influence was concerned, he used 
it to prevent their going. But the war 
having been entered into, Egypt having 
been beaten, a state of anarchy having 
been produced, it would be almost crimi- 
nal to abandon the people to the confu- 
sion and misery into which our course 
of action had plunged them. Of 
course, it was a matter of opinion; but 
he had a strong belief that we should 
never retreat from Egypt. There would 
always be some pretext to keep us there. 
At one time it would be the better or- 
ganization of the police; at another 
time the cholera; and at another time 
some other reason; but the date of our 
retreat would recede, like the poet’s 
north, as time advanced. They might 
lessen the number of troops—probably 
would do so, and that soon. They might 
alter their place of location, and leave 
only a corporal’s guard at Alexandria. 
But if they did take the troops away 
they had Cyprus at hand. That much- 
disparaged possession was nearer to 
Egypt than any French port; and he 
had a strong conviction that whenever 
the English authority in Egypt was in 
danger, troops—if we had not any or 
sufficient in the country at the time— 
would be drawn from Cyprus or else- 
where. This was a mere opinion ; but 
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he thought that Egypt was now, and 
would continue to remain, as much a 
portion of the British Dominions as India 
was. His hon. Friend had set before 
them the cases of Russia and Austria 
in European Turkey, and had counselled 
the Government to follow the example 
of Russia when she retreated from Bul- 
garia, and not of Austria when she re- 
tained possession of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The illustration did not cover 
the whole case, as Russia was driven 
from Bulgaria. She never would have 
left if the Indian troops had not been 
brought to Malta, if the English Fleet 
had not gone to the Sea of Marmora, 
and the £6,000,000 had not been voted 
by that House to resist her aggressive 
designs. But even as it was, although 
Russia had retreated in form, it was 
very doubtful whether she did not still 
hold a predominating influence in Bul- 
garian counsels. And as for Austria, 
it should be remembered that she occu- 
pied Bosnia after the Treaty of Berlin, 
and as aconsequence of that Instrument. 
We could not deal with Egypt in the 
same way as Bosnia and Bulgaria had 
been dealt with. The conditions were 
altogether different. What did they 
propose to doin Egypt? Let them look 
straight at the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. They proposed to set up a modi- 
fied form of Constitutional rule there. 
Alongside of the Khedive we were to 
have a British Representative. He was 
to be nominated by the Khedive, but 


sanctioned by England. If he was not 


approved by England, he could not be 
appointed. He had to have absolute 
control over the finances, and control of 
the finances in Egypt meant an absolute 
mastership. The theory was that he 
had to advise the Khedive in all difficul- 
ties; and the Khedive in his turn was 
to rule through responsible Ministers. 
Perhaps the plan might work. Perhaps 
it might not. Suppose the Khedive was 
submissive, suppose his Ministers were 
obedient, suppose the Legislative Coun- 
cil was tractable, suppose the Army did 
not mutiny, and suppose the people did 
not rebel, then possibly the Govern- 
mental machinery would run smoothly 
enough. But suppose any one of these 
contingencies occurred, what then? 
Suppose the Army did mutiny, and the 
people did rebel, where would our 
Agent be if he had not troops to en- 
force his authority and restore order? 
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Power in Egypt, as in all other coun- 
tries, rested in the last resort in the 
Army. He did not believe in the theory 
of a combined Eastern and Western 
Government. They might grow bul- 
rushes on the Nile, but they could not 
grow oaks. They could not galvanize an 
English Constitution into life there. An 
Eastern Belgium was an idle dream. 
Whenever the Eastern and Western 
races touched, they came into collision. 
The instincts and feelings of the two 
were altogether distinct, and very often 
hostile. They could not mingle. Every 
attempt to join them had been futile, 
and every project of the kind they might 
evolve—either in Egypt or elsewhere— 
was foredoomed to failure. The Eastern 
people went down before the Western 
as rapidly and completely as the Red- 
skins went down before the White men. 
The Orientals imbibed all the vices of 
Western civilization, and they could not 
learn the means we possessed of curing 
them. The Turk was an honest, sober, 
and truthful man until we debauched 
him by our finance, and degraded him 
by our diplomacy. If the Government 
imagined they could build up in Egypt 
a composite Constitution of the kind 
they spoke of, they were mistaken. It 
would be a mere house of cards. They 
could build up a genuine Native Consti- 
tution—or, rather, they could have done 
that before the war. He believed, and 
always had believed, that a Mahomme- 
dan Government in that country was not 
only practicable, but highly desirable. 
It might have been made an instrument 
of progress, and produced contentment 
and comfort for the population. The 
Arabs had often made an attempt to 
form a nationality ; but there had been 
obstacles in the way—sometimes politi- 
cal, sometimes geographical. All their 
efforts after this end in North Africa had 
been defeated; but in the Nile Delta 
there was a fair chance of their being 
successful. They had the opportunity 
of constituting an Arab nationality which 
would have been a centre of Arab civili- 
zation. To the lasting disgrace of the 
English Liberal Party, they prevented 
that interesting and hopeful experiment 
being tried. He knew nothing in modern 
politics more dishonouring than the ter- 
giversation of hon. Gentlemen who sat 
on that side of the House. They had 
made the world vocal with their clamour 
for nationalities, but had used the power 
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of England to destroy an honest effort 
after Arab national life. Arabi was an 
Eastern soldier, and, he believed, a 
patriot. He had his faults, like every 
other man. His schemes might be 
visionary in some particulars; but, take 
it all round, his was a patriotic attempt 
to give national life and form to the Go- 
vernment in Egypt. We destroyed it. 
We created anarchy and occasioned 
bloodshed, and the men who did this 
with their eyes open were now bemoaning 
the mischief they had wrought. It was a 
pity that those who lamented the anarchy 

ad not bethought themselves of what 
they were doing earlier. All they wanted 
in Egypt could have been got without 
war. Having destroyed the best—in- 
deed, the only—chance of establishing 
a National Government in that country, 
he had no hope whatever from the scheme 
of dual or mitigated Constitutionalism 
that they were about to give a flickering 
existence to. It would fall a victim to 
Native intrigue and foreign ambition. 
Of course, he knew it was very unplea- 
sant for the opponents of aggression to 
be saddled with such a very serious ad- 
dition to British territory in Egypt ; but 
they must accept the consequences of 
their own policy. He could but repeat 
that, however much they might regret 
it, he believed they would find that cir- 
cumstances would compel them, in one 
form or other—either by a British Army 
or a Native Army under British control 
—to keep our predominating hold on 


Egypt. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
listened with regret to the views of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) 
in regard to Arabi and his insurrection ; 
but he entirely agreed with many of the 
earlier remarks which fell from the hon. 
Member. He fully admitted that Her 
Majesty’s Government were placed in a 
position of great difficulty as far as 
Egypt was concerned, and that they had 
been swayed to and fro by contending 
influences acting in contrary directions. 
He deprecated the frequent attempts 
which had been made, either on the one 
side or on the other, to draw the Go- 
vernment. They had an expression of 
opinion from the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War, in an earlier 
part of the Session, which was speedily 
contradicted by an explanation of the 
Prime Minister on the evening the Esti- 
mates were first introduced. The other 
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day, in consequence of a rumour which 
came from abroad, they had the Prime 
Minister questioned again as tothe with- 
drawal of the troops. The Prime Mi- 
nister on that occasion gave an answer 
which was satisfactory to most of the 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, but was 
not so satisfactory to the hon. Gentle- 
man who put the Question on that oc- 
easion. Now they had the question 
raised again by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Morley); and the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
in the able speech he had made, gave an 
answer which would certainly tend to an 
opposite direction, so far as public opi- 
nion was concerned, when contrasted 
with the answer given by the Prime 
Minister the other evening. It was im- 
possible, in answering Questions put by 
their supporters, for the Government not 
to show some sympathy with their views. 
The truth was that the Government 
were controlled in the matter by circum- 
stances ; and while they had found them- 
selves bound to delay the withdrawal of 
the troops beyond the term indicated by 
the noble Marquess, they would be com- 
pelled to continue in Egypt more or less 
until the object for which they went to 
Egypt had been practically accomplished. 
He wished to point out that the dimi- 
nution of their Force in Egypt was one 
thing, and a complete withdrawal an- 
other. So far as he was aware, no one 
complained of the diminution of their 
Force. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board pointed out that it had 
been diminished from 17,000 to 14,000, 
and he did not know that anybody ob- 
jected. For his own part, he should 
regard with satisfaction the gradual and 
continuous reduction of the strength of 
their Army of Occupation ; buthe should 
view the complete withdrawal of their 
troops with great dissatisfaction. He 
was sure that the Government would be 
acting in accordance with the opinion of 
all reasonable people who had any in- 
terest in the question, whether in this 
country or any other, ifthey were to re- 
serve themselves upon the question, and 
were to hold themselves free to keep 
their grip upon the country until the 
objects for which they went to Egypt had 
been accomplished, and the interests of 
the people secured. He would remind 
hon. Gentlemen who deprecated the re- 
tention of their Forces in Egypt that they 
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would not obtain what they desired by 
the withdrawal of troops as long as 
the Army was officered by men in the 
distinguished position of Sir Evelyn 
Wood. They could not be ignorant that 
Sir Evelyn Wood was one of the most 
distinguished and active officers in the 
English Army. Nobody supposed that 
he had been surrendered to Egypt for 
all time ; but he retained his liability to 
serve this country whenever he might be 
called upon. The same might be said 
of all the other officers who had been 
sent to Egypt. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Morley) had referred to 
the war in the Soudan, 2,000 miles away 
from the Mediterranean, as a thing for 
which we might be held responsible if 
matters went on as at present. Who 
was the officer commanding in the Sou- 
dan? It was an Artillery officer, who 
had been lent to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment by this country, and who, 
undoubtedly, retained his rank in the 
English Army, and who had only taken 
service for two years, which period would 
not expire until Christmas twelvemonths. 
The same might be said of other English 
officers in the Egyptian Army. There- 
fore, he said, it would not be enough to 
withdraw the Army of Occupation inorder 
to secure what hon. Members opposite 
had in view—namely, the withdrawal 
of English influence and control in the 
affairs of Egypt. It was not enough to 
say that the English Forces should be 
withdrawn as soon as Sir Evelyn Wood 
was in a position to maintain law and 
order in Cairo. Before their Forces were 
withdrawn they must be assured that 
the Egyptian Army, on the one hand, 
was loyal, and, on the other, that it 
would not be used for the purposes of 
tyranny and oppression. How were they 
to secure that the Army would be free 
from those two temptations? It was 
quite evident that the withdrawal of the 
troops must be delayed until both of 
those questions had been made clear by 
the result. He had said, in the first 
instance, that he was not, for one, in a 
position to find fault with the Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, he was rather 
desirous of sympathizing with them in 
the position in which they stood; and 
he expressed a hope that no definite 
prognostication would be given, from 
an endeavour to make things pleasant 
for the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Morley), which would be disagreeable to 
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hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House. He entirely differed 
from his right hon. Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke), and he 
had no desire to accuse the Government 
of having plunged the country into an 
unnecessary war. He congratulated 
the country on having escaped from the 
difficulties which would have arisen had 
we engaged in the war in conjunction 
with either France or Turkey. When 
they bore in mind the circumstances 
which occurred in the spring of 1882, 
they could not but remember that they 
were on the verge of entering into the 
war in association with M. Gambetta. 
From that danger they were relieved not 
by any effort of their own, but by the 
providential break-down of the negotia- 
tions. Again, within a few weeks, even 
within a few days, and almost at the 
very moment when warlike operations 
commenced, they were in the position 
of having saddled upon them the officers 
and troops of the Sultan. It was a 
matter for thankfulness that they were 
saved from incurring so great a risk, 
and that circumstances so turned out 
that, both as regarded France and 
Turkey, they were spared from the 
embarrassment of being accompanied 
in their occupation of Egypt by the 
Forces of either of those nations. They 
entered into the campaign single-handed, 
and they had conducted it to a satis- 
factory issue. He believed that no 
Power in Europe desired the hasty or 
premature withdrawal of our troops from 
Egypt. He did not think that France 
desired it, or that any other nation 
desired it; and if they only did their 
duty, and followed the dictates of 
common sense in the matter, they 
would secure the permanent interests 
of the country, the pacification and 
good order of Egypt, and they would 
have an opportunity of exercising 
a paramount and lasting influence in 
maintaining their communications with 
India. It would not be consistent with 
what he had already said if he were to 
enter into any controversial matters. 
He did not wish to see the Government 
pressed either on the one side or the 
other. He was satisfied with the position 
of things as they were, and he was con- 
vinced that the premature or sudden 
withdrawal of their troops before the 
objects for which they went to Egypt 
were secured would be disastrous. He 
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regretted that the debate should have 
been brought about in a somewhat irre- 
gular manner on a Motion in Committee 
of Supply, because he believed that it 
would have been preferable to leave the 
Government to their responsibilities in 
the matter. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that both the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) and the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Cowen) who preceded him had 
expressed an opinion that the debate 
should now cease—in point of fact, that 
they should make speeches, but that no- 
body else should. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thought that they ought to remain 
in Egypt, and the hon. Member for New- 
castle thought that it was likely that 
they should remain there. For his own 
part, he thought the sooner they got out 
of Egypt the better. He agreed with a 
great deal that the hon. Member for 
Newcastle had said, but not in thinking 
that they were likely to remain perma- 
nenti; in Egypt. He quite concurred 
with the junior Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley) that there was no desire 
to reduce the Vote by the amount of Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s salary. Sir Evelyn 
Baring was quite worth all that they 
could give to him. It was desirable 
that they should have a worthy Repre- 
sentative there, and they could not have 
selected a better. His only regret was 
that Sir Evelyn Baring should have been 
withdrawn from very important work 
in India. He thought it desirable on 
this occasion, which was probably the 
last on which the question of Egypt 
would be debated in that House during 
the present Session, that they should 
have a clear explanation of the inten- 
tions of the Government on subjects 
which seemed to be somewhat doubtful. 
He was one of those who had early 
thought that, although it might be easy 
to go to Egypt, it would be very difficult 
to come away again; and he thought it 
was quite evident that facts were now 
fulfilling his view of the case. In Feb- 
ruary last the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War expressed a san- 
guine hope that they would be able to 
withdraw their troops in the month of 
August. They were now in the month 
of August, and they had received from 
the Government good reasons why they 
should stay a few months longer; and at 
the end of that time they would probably 
have again to consider the question of 
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withdrawal. He gave the Government 
credit for the best intentions in desiring 
to withdraw from Egypt, and he thought 
that they should do so; but it did not 
appear at all clear when they would. 
They had been more than 100 years 
in India, and had not yet ventured 
to withdraw their troops; on the con- 
trary, events had made it necessary 
to increase them. In India they had 
their own Administration, but in Egypt 
everything was against them; they 
had the Turks, the Sultan, and the 
Porte at Constantinople, who had in- 
trigued against us as far as they could, 
and there would be a war of races in 
Egypt and other difficulties of various 
kinds. Then, again, it must be borne 
in mind that if they withdrew their 
troops from India they might go back 
again; but it would be very difficult 
to do so in the case of Egypt. In 
that case, in all probability, they 
would have again to consult France 
and the other nations of Europe. He 
wanted to know whether, if they 
withdrew their troops, they were also 
prepared to withdraw their Civil Ad- 
ministration? He quite agreed that 
while Sir Evelyn Wood and other Bri- 
tish officers remained at the head of the 
Egyptian Army they would be still ac- 
countable for the administration of the 
country ; but if they withdrew Sir Evelyn 
Wood they must withdraw also their 
Civil Administration. He had placed a 
Question on the Paper that day; but 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had asked 
him to defer it, because he thought it 
would be better answered in the course 
of the debate. As he agreed with the 
noble Lord, he had accordingly ab- 
stained from asking the Question, which 
was— 

‘‘ Whether it is still intended that a Foreign 
Financial Adviser to the Khedive of Egypt 
shall be appointed; whether the opportunity 
will be taken to reduce in some degree the ex- 
cessive staff of highly-paid Controllers, Com- 
missioners of one kind of Domain Lands, Com- 
missioners of another kind of Domain Lands, 
and other Officers; and, whether the body of 
European employés of the Egyptian Government 
is to be reduced, or is to be increased by new 


appointments such as that proposed to Mr, 
Clifford Lloyd ?” 
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That was a very important Question, 
which he should like to have answered ; 
but, at the same time, he should like to 
admit that he was a little rash in put- 
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ting the Question. At the time he 
placed it upon the Paper he had not 
completed his study of the Blue Book. 
He had since discovered, in one of the 
last letters of Lord Dufferin, a clear an- 
swer to that Question ; and he wanted to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment adopted the view of Lord Dufferin 
or not? Lord Dufferin’s view in regard 
to the administration of Egypt was quite 
clear and distinct. Lord Dufferin said— 


‘The Khedive and his Ministers remain the 
real Rulers of Egypt; but, appreciating the 
sincerity of our intentions, they have, of their 
own accord, asked us to furnish them with a 
certain number of highly-trained, experienced, 
and able officers, whom they have attached to 
each of the Departments of the State. The 
same principle has been applied to the Army, 
the Police, and the Constabulary. As a con- 
sequence, the whole machinery of the Govern- 
ment will be assisted and inspired by an excep- 
tionally able staff of Europeans, principally 
Englishmen, but in which both France and 
Germany will be represented, working in har- 
mony with each other, and in loyal subjection 
to their Chiefs. .... Our representative insti- 
tutions have been so contrived that while, on the 
one hand, neither the Legislative Council nor 
the Assembly could, through ignorance or per- 
versity, obstruct the Government, on the other 
hand a strong and almost irresistible force of 
public opinion, as represented by the most in- 
telligont men in the country, is focussed in such 
manner as to exercise an effectual control upon 
the arbitrary or capricious impulses of the Khe- 
dive’s Ministers.” 


Then the noble Lord went on, in an- 
other Paper, to say— 

**T think it right to inform your Lordship 
that every new appointment has been made not 
merely with the consent, but at the solicitation 
of the Egyptian Ministers. In no case have I 
attempted to force upon them an European Ad- 
ministrator, if they themselves did not think 
his services required... .. The Egyptians are 
perfectly intelligent enough to understand what 
an insignificant relation the salaries of a dozen 
first-rate experts bear to the profits their ability 
and talents enable them to confer upon the 
country. It is when we descend into the infe- 
rior regions and return to the protected Admi- 
nistrations that the multiplication of European 
Clerks and Commissioners begins to breed bad 
blood and discontent.” 


The upshot of this letter was that, in 
the view of Lord Dufferin, it was desir- 
able and expedient to appoint a certain 
numberof high officers to assist the Egyp- 
tian officers; but he proposed to reduce 
the lower grade of servants, because their 
continued employment produced bad 
blood and discontent. That was, prac- 
tically, the view of the Khedive; and 
Lord Dufferin in this represented the 
views of the Egyptian Government. It 
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was with that view that Baker Pasha 
had been brought into Egypt, and es- 
tablished as the right hand of the Khe- 
dive; and it had become known lately 
that the Khedive desired to have the 
services of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. He (Sir 
George Campbell) knew nothing of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd ; he might be a good man 
or a bad man; but he knew he was 
reported to be a strong-handed man, 
and that he had been a leading man in 
Ireland under a very unfortunate system 
of policy. The deduction he drew from 
this was that the Khedive, acting in 
concert with our officers, was anxious 
to obtain the services of energetic, 
strong-handed English officers to rule 
the people of Egypt, but to get rid of 
many others. If this were persisted 
in, it seemed to him that it would 
be calculated to cause misunderstand- 
ing and ill-feeling between the diffe- 
rent European nations who were repre- 
sented in Egypt, as a large propor- 
tion of the lower grade of Government 
employés were foreigners—French, Ita- 
lian, and others—and their removal, in 
order to substitute a higher class of Eng- 
lishmen, was a policy which would not 
tend to create good humour and content- 
ment. The policy of Lord Dufferin, 
which he had drawn up in charming 
anticipation of the future, was to have 
something in the nature of a British 
Resident, with a strong staff of able 
and energetic officers, who were to be 
the main-springs of the Departments 
presided over by Egyptian dummies. 
That was the policy of Lord Dufferin ; 
and he wanted to know if it was also 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government? 
He disagreed with such a policy alto- 
gether, because he thought it was likely 
to lead them into trouble and difficulty, 
if not into annexation. Let them com- 
pare the introduction of this policy with 
what they had already realized. There 
had been a good deal of praise bestowed 
upon the late Dual Control. What had 
been the result of that Control? Lord 
Dufferin showed that it had egregiously 
failed in establishing anything like de- 
cent government in Egypt. If there 
was one thing they might have a hope 
for it was the Survey of the Land for 
Revenue; but Lord Dufferin told them 
that the Survey was an absolute and 
complete failure. It was filled by in- 
competent people, drawing large sala- 
ries, but doing next to nothing. He 
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knew that in India occasions arose when 
it was necessary for the population of 
the neighbouring villages to come toge- 
ther, in order to keep out floods, and to 
maintain works for the benefit of the 
general community. But let them see 
how the system in Egypt was described 
by the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Villiers-Stuart). The hon. Member told 
them what he actually saw and heard 
himself in regard to the system of forced 
labour now going on in Egypt. The date 
of one letter was June, 1883. The writer 
said— 

“The overseer told me that the entire forced 
labour of the Provinces was 40,000 men in all; 
that they worked from sunrise to sunset with- 
out intermission, except a brief interval at mid- 
day, for a meal consisting of bread soaked in 
unfiltered Nile water. ‘This bread was sent 
them by their relatives, and they had a meal 
of it before commencing work and another at 
night. They have also to provide their own 
baskets for carrying the excavated soil; they 
wore engaged in filling their baskets with gravel 
(using their fingers for the purpose), climbing 
the sides of the cut and tipping them on the 
outer slope; the majority had no implement but 
their hands and a limited number of short picks 
a foot long, which they also have to provide, 
the Government contributing nothing what- 
ever,” 


Lord Dufferin told them that the con- 
dition of the Egyptian Fellaheen, instead 
of having been improved, had gone from 
bad to worse; they were heavily loaded 
with debt to usurers, and the land was 
passing out of their hands. That had 
been the result of what had been done 
in the past ; and what was to be the re- 
sult of the present state of things? He 
was not one of those who placed implicit 
credence in Special Correspondents; but 
he believed that where there was so 
much smoke there was some fire, and 
that the circumstantial way in which the 
people of this country were told of the 
abuses which prevailed in Egypt could 
not be all pure imagination. He could 
not believe that the present administra- 
tion was a decent administration, of 
which they ought to be proud or con- 
tented. The same might be said of the 
administration of justice. Only the other 
day Suleiman Sami was hanged while 
the House of Commons was debating 
his case. However guilty he might 
have been, the form of his trial was, 
undoubtedly, a disgrace to their control 
over Egypt. It did-not even have 
the form of a decent trial ; the witnesses 
were never heard in public; and the 
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prisoner never had an opportunity of 
offering a defence, and, guilty or not, he 
was hanged even without the semblance 
of a decent trial. Then, again, there 
was the trial of Khandeel. No doubt, 
that was due to the English Govern- 
ment, and there was some form of trial ; 
but what was the result? They had it 
on the authority of the English Pro- 
cureur Général, one of the great institu- 
tions of the country, that there was evi- 
dence that the man was really ill on the 
day of the massacre; but it was said 
that he was not so ill as not to be able 
to go out and do his duty. Khandeel 
had been acquitted of any real com- 
plicity in the massacre at Alexandria ; 
and yet, because he kept his bed through 
illness, but was not so ill that he ought 
to have been prevented from going out 
and doing his duty, he had been sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude in 
the Soudan, which amounted virtually 
to a sentence of death. It did not ap- 
pear possible that such a sentence could 
be carried out. He desired very much 
to impress on the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and Her Majesty’s Government what 
had been the result of similar expe- 
rience in India, in order to support his 
belief that no double Government could 
ever succeed. They must either have a 
Native Government or a European Go- 
vernment, and not one which was half 
Native and half European. He would 
allude to an experiment of the same 
kind in the Punjaub by Sir Henry Law- 
rence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that he is going far beyond the 
Question before the Committee. The 
Punjaub is altogether beyond the Ques- 
tion. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
certainly had understood that this was 
an occasion upon which the policy of 
the Government in Egypt was to be de- 
bated. If the Chairman ruled that he 
was out of Order he must seize some other 
opportunity before the Session ended. 

Tor CHAIRMAN : I referred to the 
hon. Member’s excursion into the terri- 
tory of the Punjaub. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL sub- 
mitted that what he was arguing was, 
that the system of double government 
which had been introduced into Egypt 
had been tried in India and had failed ; 
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and he was about to briefly illustrate 
that argument by his own personal ex- 
perience in India. Was he to under- 
stand that he was not to go on with that 
argument ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber may proceed until I rule him out of 


rder. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was only going to point out that in a 
Province in which he had had experience 
in India the system of double govern- 
ment was tried by a man most likely to 
make it succeed—namely, Sir Henry 
Lawrence—but it had failed; and in 
Egypt, with first-class European assist- 
ance, it would also fail. They might go 
back and find that throughout their 
whole history in India the same thing 
had occurred. 

‘Tut CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that the Diplomatic Vote is under con- 
sideration, and not the history of our 
rule in India. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would, of course, submit to the Chair- 
man’s ruling; but he wished to point 
out that they were bringing from India 
a tried and efficient administrator, in 
order to make use in Egypt of the ex- 
perience he had acquired in India 
to establish an efficient and sufficient 
system of government in Egypt; and 
if that system had not been successful in 
India, it was not likely to succeed in 
Egypt, because it would be tried in 
Egypt under conditions much more diffi- 
cult than those inIndia. In Egypt they 
had to deal with conditions which did 
not exist in India. There was an enor- 
mous debt, a war of races, and Capitu- 
lations which had made government 
almost an impossibility. He should like 
to quote a passage from the Report of a 
very able Indian officer upon the ques- 
tion of carrying out a system of police 
administration in Egypt. He stated that 
it was an utter impossibility to carry on 
anything like administration in Egypt, 
when he was met at every turn by the 
claims of foreigners to be exempted 
from all police control. He stated— 

“A foreign subject may commit any crime, 
break the law, and refuse to abide by any 
regulations ; assault any public servant in the 
execution of his duty with what may be termed 
practical immunity, and certainly without fear 
of any deterrent punishment such as would be 
awarded to other evil-doers.”’ 


That was an_evil with which they would 
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have to contend in Egypt. They tried 
to make other Powers grateful for 
the work we had done, and to help us 
in establishing good and able adminis- 
tration. Were there any signs that 
Foreign Powers were grateful to them, 
or were likely to assist their efforts ? 
Were they not ready to blame us for 
everything—for everything that went 
wrong—for the cholera, and even for 
inundations that might come? He had 
no doubt, if inundations occurred, they 
would say we had tampered with the 
sources of the Nile. There was every 
indication that they would not be assisted 
by the foreign residents in Egypt, but 
rather that their hand would be forced, 
and they would be thwarted in their 
endeavour to establish a Native rule 
at every turn, as far as it was possible 
to thwart them. Then, what were they 
going to do about the financial ques- 
tion—about the great additions to the 
Debt? What were they going to do 
about the great Indemnities, the cost 
of the English troops in Egypt, and the 
losses through the cholera? Paper 13 
showed that, of the sum assigned in 
satisfaction of the claims of the Moka- 
bileh payers, not a farthing had been 
paid, and that fully £500,000 had 
now to be added to the difficulties 
of the administration. What was the 
source to which the Government were 
apparently inclined to turn? It was 
nothing but the old resource of a new 
loan, with the consent and goodwill of 
the Sovereign. The Sultan had ex- 
pressed his willingness, and that was 
the way in which the Government were 
to get over the difficulty—by raising 
new debts to pay old debts. A much 
more important question was the vast 
private debts of the Fellaheen, which 
Lord Dufferin had so energetically stated, 
and which the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart) had done such 
great service in placing before the House. 
He was anxious also to know what the 
Government proposed to do with regard 
to the International Tribunals? It was 
those Tribunals that made the independ- 
ence of Egypt impossible. They made 
it impossible for us to save the land from 
this vast loan of debt, and while they 
lasted would throw the land of the Fel- 
laheen into the hands of foreigners. 
These International Tribunals would 
expire before Parliament met again, 
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whether the Government proposed to 
renew them or not? He looked with 
great confidence to the clear-headedness 
of the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke); but if 
ever there was an occasion on which his 
belief in the foresight of the right 
hon. Gentleman was shaken it was 
when, 18 months ago, when he (Sir 
George Campbell) raised this question, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the International Tribunals were the 
one institution which everyone agreed 
was good. That was so, with the excep- 
tion of one body of people—the people 
of Egypt. Not a word had been heard 
about their views; but the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart) had 
now laid those views before the House 
in most striking language. He had 
marked several passages to read, but 
hon. Members had had the Book in 
their hands for some time; and as they 
seemed so little inclined to prolong this 
debate, he would only say that it was 
clear that in the eyes of the people of 
Egypt these Tribunals were not their 
benefactors, but their oppressors. It 
was by those Tribunals that the land was 
being taken from them, and a social war 
was threatened, compared with which 
the rebellion of Arabi would be a mere 
fleabite. He hoped that before the even- 
ing closed the Government would state 
whether they proposed to continue these 
Tribunals, or whether they would, as he 
knew they could, put an end to them, 
and say they would not have the 
Egyptian people ruled over by Foreign 
Tribunals over which they had no con- 
trol whatever. They had been led to be- 
lieve that there was a good time coming, 
and that all these difficulties would be 
overcome by representative institutions. 
He believed that was quite possible, if 
only the Government had the courage to 
establish such institutions. There had 
been a Representative Assembly in Con- 
stantinople; but the Sultan found it so 
‘slleweahent that he sent it to the right- 
about. He believed there might be 
representative institutions; but what 
were the institutions now proposed to be 
elected? It seemed to him that a moun- 
tain had conceived and only brought 
forth a mouse. So far as he could see, 
the only thing the Fellaheen would do 
was to elect Delegates who would 
elect a Body which would have no 
power of control, but would only be 
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able to advise. So there was to be a 
consultative Council under a system of 
double election. What did Lord Dufferin 
state about this electoral body? He 
stated that neither the Legislative As- 
sembly nor the General Assembly, 
through ignorance or perversity, could 
obstruct or control the functions of the 
Government. He thought there were a 
great many Governments which would 
be glad to have an Assembly of that 
kind, which would have no power to ob- 
struct them. There was, perhaps, good 
reason why the Egyptian Assembly 
should not have that power, because, if 
it had, it would very likely sweep away 
the debt of the bondholders and the In- 
ternational Tribunals. If they were 
to maintain this system of Control, he 
thought it was clear they could not 
give this power to this Egyptian Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The two things 
were incompatible; and that was the 
reason why they proposed to give Egypt 
a sham Assembly and not a real Assem- 
bly. He had exposed what he believed 
to be the difficulties and dangers of the 
administration in Egypt; and he might 
be asked now what he would do. He 
thought they had better not have gone 
to Egypt at all; and the only view he 
could express was that they had better 
get out of it as soon as they could. The 
only plan was to leave Egypt to the 
Egyptians, and let them manage their 
own affairs. In an Oriental country, if 
the people were to be left to manage their 
own affairs in their own way, the Dar- 
winian system must be allowed to operate 
until the strongest came to thetop. He 
would not say anything against the pre- 
sent Khedive, for he believed he was a 
well-meaning man, and had. been the 
faithful ally of the English Govern- 
ment. He was very much inclined to 
say to the Khedive—‘‘ We have main- 
tained you on your Throne for some 
time; now you must manage your 
own affairs. If you are willing to try 
the experiment of ruling by yourself 
by all means try.”” He would give the 
Khedive every encouragement and as- 
sistance in attempting that work; but, 
on the other hand, if it should turn out 
that the Khedive was unable without 
their assistance to carry on the work of 
Government in Egypt, he was not at all 
sure that, in the end, they might not be 
obliged to do what they once did in 
Afghanistan. They had a strong Ruler 
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there, and they turned him out; but 
when they found they could not govern 
Afghanistan without him, they had to 
bring him back. He was inclined to 
believe the same thing might occur in 
Egypt; they might have to get back 
Arabi. If they withdrew their troops 
they would have to withdraw their 
administration. He entirely agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Sclater- Booth) that, although they might 
withdraw their troops, and leave their 
officers to command the Egyptians and 
be at the head of the Departments, they 
would still be responsible for the well- 
being of Egypt. Insuch a position, if a 
rebellion broke out they would be re- 
sponsible for putting it down; and so 
the mere withdrawal of the troops would 
lead to greater difficulties. Therefore, 
they must not attempt too much, but let 
the administration be as Oriental as pos- 
sible, and let us get out of the country as 
soon as possible. With reference to the 
argument that those who wanted to getout 
of the country as soon as possible ought 
to be opposed to our interference with 
the discretion of the Khedive regarding 
political trials and other matters, he 
denied the soundness of that contention. 
It had always been a strong argument 
against their going to Egypt that, when 
they had got there, they would be re- 
sponsible for seeing that injustice was 
not done. So long as they, by their 
arms and bayonets, suppressed the 
sacred right of rebellion, so long they 
were responsible for seeing that political 
opponents should not be put to death 
without trial, and that gross injustice 
should not be committed. They could 
not get rid of that difficulty without 
leaving the country. If they continued 
their present system, importing more 
and more energetic officers and more 
and more of the English element into 
the higher Departments of the adminis- 
tration, they would go further and fur- 
ther in the direction of that annexation 
which was prophesied by so many hon. 
Members. They would drift towards 
annexation ; and, although they might 
very well administer Egypt for their 
own benefit and for the Egyptian people, 
still, in view of their political situa- 
tion with respeet to France and the 
other Powers, any attempt at annexa- 
tion would lead to evils far counter- 
balancing any advantages from it, He 
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was convinced that their only course was 
to get out of Egypt as soon as possible, 
and to abstain from interfering with the 
country, and to put themselves in a 
position in which they could fairly object 
to interference by other Powers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
clear, from the explicit statement of the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
coupled with some other observations he 
had made, that, with the exception of a 
few details, he agreed with the speech 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Morley) ; and his speech, on the whole, 
would, he thought, be most satisfactory 
to those who were desirous that they 
should withdraw from Egypt as soon as 
possible. For his part, he did not see 
that it was necessary that the Govern- 
ment should make any such declaration. 
He thought the reply given the other 
day by the Prime Minister was perfectly 
clear in regard to that matter ; but that, 
undoubtedly, was not the view of Con- 
servative Members opposite. In point 
of fact, after the Prime Minister had 
made his statement he happened to be 
with some Conservatives, and they were 
strongly of opinion that the Prime Mi- 
nister did not himself intend to with- 
draw ; and four or five of them men- 
tioned, as a new fact, that we should 
be in Egypt this time next year. He 
thought, however, that no Conservative 
Member would be of opinion, after the 
clear statement of the Prime Minister, 
that we should be in Egypt this time 
next year. But the Conservatives seemed 
to have taken that view; and, in fact, 
they had clearly and explicitly stated 
what their view of the matter was. The 
right hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Bourke) had clearly stated that 
they ought to take advantage, in the view 
of the Conservatives, of their being in 
Egypt to remain there, and, practically, 
to annex the country. That, as he under- 
stood, was the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
was nothing like annexation. The word 
used was not annexation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that was 
so; but he knew why the word “ an- 
nexation”’ was not used, and why the 
right hon. Gentleman did not say any- 
thing about annexation. If he had done 
that there would have been an outcry at 
once; but hon. Gentlemen opposite 
hoped the Government would remain in 
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Egypt from year to year until the Con- 
servatives came into Office, so that they 
could then throw it on the Liberals that 
they had remained so long in Egypt, 
and had violated their pledges, and that 
the Conservatives were only fulfilling 
them. Annexation! God forbid! But 
they were to remain there and rule in 
the name of some dummy Government. 
That was what he understood was the 
policy of the Conservatives—if not, he 
could not understand their speeches in- 
side and outside the House. So far as 
he could make out, these speeches had 
shown practically a desire that the pre- 
sent Representatives of Her Majesty 
should remain in Egypt until the fact 
of their being there had become such an 
accomplished fact that it would be im- 
possible for them to withdraw. The 
Press was just as bad as the Conserva- 
tives. The Press chose to ignore the 
plain, simple language of the Prime 
Minister. Zhe Times said they were to 
read between the lines; and what did 
the other newspapers say? They re- 
joiced to think that the Prime Minister 
was not going to be bound by some ran- 
dom assertions he had made, but would 
remain in Egypt for an indefinite time. 
What did an indefinite time mean? It 
was not necessary to read between the 
lines to arrive at a conclusion; but an 
indefinite time obviously meant that 
they were to remain there for 20, 30, or 
40 years. .Practically, they were to re- 
main there because they were there. 
He would not go into the question of 
the expediency of such a course; but he 
thought he could show that it would be 
inexpedient for them and for the Egyp- 
tians that they should remain there; 
but the question of expediency need not 
be raised now, because he considered 
that the Government and the country 
were absolutely bound in honour to 
withdraw as soon as possible after they 
had established order and tranquillity in 
the country. Whenever Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had had an opportunity they 
had stated that their bond fide intention 
had been, and still was, to withdraw 
from Egypt. It was perfectly true that 
those statements were made in that 
House ; but, although made in that 
House, they were made to foreign 
countries. Foreign countries took note 
of them, and recognized and accepted 
the fact that the Ministry would not 
make those solemn pledges in that 
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House without intending to maintain 
them. There was only one point in the 
statement of the President of the Local 
Government Board with regard to which 
he must express regret. As far as he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
the troops now numbered about 6,700, 
and were gradually to be reduced; and 
in a short time they would be reduced 
to 2,000. He imagined that they would 
be withdrawn from Cairo and from the 
country, and would be collected at Alex- 
andria; but he did not gather that they 
would be withdrawn as soon as he 
thought was desirable. He perfectly 
understood that, at the present moment, 
it would be difficult to withdraw the 
troops, and that it must be a gradual 
matter. He understood that it was de- 
sirable to collect the few troops that re- 
mained at Alexandria; but he would 
venture to urge on the Government how 
desirable it was to withdraw these few 
troops as soon as possible. He did not 
say that every European in Egypt was 
a scoundrel—far from it; but he thought 
a great many of them were, and he 
suspected the majority of them were. 
They went there to dip their hands into 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, and that they 
had done for a very long time. They 
were anxious to make a fortune, and 
their rights were, generally speaking, 
the wrongs of the Egyptian people. 
Everyone knew how the Egyptian Debt 
had been piled up, and concessions 
had been obtained, and money made 
from them; how the Fellaheen had 
been oppressed, and who did it, and 
for whose profit it was done. It was 
for a small body of Europeans. They 
were influential owing to their wealth ; 
they managed to induce England to be- 
lieve that it was absolutely necessary 
that England should remain there. 
Why? In order that they should re- 
main and continue to make money. He, 
however, did think it was desirable that 
they should withdraw as soon as pos- 
sible; but, so far as he was concerned, 
the statement of the Prime Minister 
was satisfactory.’ Several hon. Members 
did feel that it would be most desirable, 
as soon as possible, to withdraw this 
corporal’s guard from Egypt. {As a 
matter of fact, there was a large body 
of wealthy and influential men who 
wished to bring back the English troops. 
Indeed, they would only be safely out of 
the Egyptian Business when the last sol- 
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dier of the British Army had left the soil 
of Egypt. If it was requisite they could 
have their ships of war there. Their 
ships of war had a perfect right in the 
Alexandrian waters; and it would be 
only reasonable, if their troops were 
withdrawn, that the ships of war should 
remain. In that case, they would have 
their men on board ship. They would 
not have their troops on Egyptian soil, 
or have the English flag flying in 
Egypt. They would not then be always 
liable, in the possible contingency of 
some disturbance arising out there, of 
there being a great outery for their 
troops to be sent to Egypt. Let the 
House, in the name of goodness, settle 
the matter as soon as possible. He 
thought it better that some ships should 
be out there. [‘‘Oh! oh!”] He was 
speaking of the alternative of whether 
it was desirable to leave the soldiers on 
shore; and he believed it would be more 
desirable that they should simply have 
ships of war there. He thought that 
that alternative would be better than 
having their soldiers remaining in Egypt. 
Unquestionably, this Expedition was a 
great strain upon the Liberal Party. 
He did not believe that any man, except 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, would ever have induced the 
Radicals to support such a policy as that 
which he had pursued in Egypt; and 
he must point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Radical Party did sup- 
port him, and did honestly stand by him 
—([Several hon. Memsers: Not all! ]— 
Anyhow, the main body of the Radicals 
in the country—[‘‘ No, no!” j—did stand 
by the right hon. Gentleman in his 
Egyptian policy. They might regret it ; 
but it, nevertheless, was a fact. They 
supported his policy, however, under 
conditions. They did so because they 
had faith in the Prime Minister. It was 
because, when the Prime Minister told 
them he meant to withdraw as soon as 
possible, they knew by the prior speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman on many 
other matters—they knew by the declara- 
tions he had made in regard to the 
Russian War, and the Afghan War, 
with respect to Cyprus and the Trans- 
vaal, that his policy was non-intervention 
in matters which did not concern them. 
They thoroughly believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman would withdraw from 
Egypt as soon as it was possible; that 
he would not, by entering the plea of 
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fostering Liberal institutions, endeavour 
to gradually acquire power in that 
country. They knew that it was abso- 
lutely necessary, in the interests of 
peace and order, that they should re- 
main, at least some short time, until the 
Khedive had surrounded himself with 
such a Force as would enable him to 
maintain peace and order. But now 
there was a distinct assurance given—an 
assurance which, for his part, he did 
not consider necessary on this occasion, 
because it had been made before—they 
had a distinct assurance that as soon as 
the Khedive was able to organize that 
Force, or until Sir Evelyn Wood was 
able to organize that Force, so soon 
would the last English soldier leave 
Egypt. He thought the Committee 
ought to be satisfied with that assurance ; 
and he thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister for having, 
against strong opposition on the other 
side of the House, and against the oppo- 
sition of many interested persons, stood 
so nobly to his pledges. He fully be- 
lieved that before 12 months were over 
the last English soldier would have left 
Egypt, and he rejoiced to think that 
such was the case. He had got an 
Amendment to this Vote on the Paper 
—namely, to reduce the sum by £2,000. 
His Amendment, however, had no re- 
ference to Egyptian matters, but re- 
lated to the Special Mission to Russia. 
He estimated that £4,000 out of the 
£6,000 would be spent by Sir Edward 
Thornton at Constantinople, and that 
£2,000 would be spent by the Duke of 
Edinburgh upon his journey to Russia. 
He, therefore, begged to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the sum of 
£2,000. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
they were now in the middle of the 
discussion upon the Egyptian Question, 
and the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman had reference to another subject 
which would come under the Vote. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
necessitate the stoppage of the present 
discussion at this point, which would be 
the effect of his moving the Amendment 
now. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he under- 
stood the debate would not be stopped. 

Tue CHAIRMAN stated that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) would 
be perfectly in Order in moving the 
Amendment. 
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Sirk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought that if the hon. Gentleman 
moved his Amendment now, the debate 
must necessarily turn upon the Russian 
matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) thought that they would not 
be able to continue the present discus- 
sion, he would gladly withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. BOURKE considered that it 
would be for the convenience of the Com- 
mittee that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton should withdraw his Amend- 
ment for the present. There were several 
hon. Members who wished to speak upon 
Egyptian matters ; and the moving of the 
Amendment now would only introduce 
another element of irregularity into 
their proceedings. They were supposed 
to be engaged in discussing Major 
Baring’s salary; but, as a matter of fact, 
it did not arise on that Vote at all. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
pointed out that one-half of Major 
Baring’s salary was in this Vote, and 
one-half in the Consular Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
entirely in the hands of the Committee ; 
but, in his opinion, it would certainly 
do no harm if he were to move his 
Amendment now. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was perfectly in Order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £111,300 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £6,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Ex- 
penses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Mis- 
sions Abroad.”’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. M‘COAN said, that the peg upon 
which the discussion had thus far hung 
was the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Morley). 
It struck him (Mr. M‘Coan), when the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) was speaking, that there was 
a suspicious harmony between his ob- 
servations and those of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle; and 
that led him to attach considerably less 
weight to the declarations of the right 
hon. Baronet than he should otherwise 
have done. He was bound to assume 
that the declarations of the President of 
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the Local Government Board were made 
in all bona fides, and that they expressed 
the present intentions and purposes of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Before, 
however, he ventured to offer a remark 
upon them, he would like to comment 
briefly upon some of the chief points in 
the speech of the hon. Member for New- 
castle. The hon. Gentleman began his 
speech with a declaration in favour of 
the evacuation policy. He had referred 
to Lord Dufferin’s statement in January, 
that peace and tranquillity reigned in 
Egypt; and contended that, if that were 
so, there was no need for our troops in 
Egypt. The hon. Gentleman, however, 
did not choose to see that the very cause 
of such peace and tranquillity was this 
presence of the troops in that country. 
The hon. Gentleman had then referred 
to the representatives of the Press, and 
of persons who had been present in 
Egypt during recent months, and had 
stated their views with regard to the 
condition of the country. He described 
them as alarmists, and endeavoured to 
detract from the value of the information 
they had given as to the state of affairs 
by the suggestion that they had selfish 
interests which gave colour to their evi- 
dence. He himself, however, happened 
to have some knowledge of the facts; 
and, speaking with reference to all the 
Correspondents of the London journals in 
Egypt, he could assure the Committee 
that they were men who knew the 
country well, and who were as incapable 
of misrepresenting the actual state of 
affairs as any Member of that House. 
But the hon. Member, unhappily, went 
further, and attacked a class of wit- 
nesses than whom he could not have 
mentioned any higher, or more trust- 
worthy — namely, the American Mis- 
sionaries in Egypt. Now, it had been 
his own good fortune to be personally 
acquainted with most of these gentle- 
men for many years; and, having been 
an eye-witness of the way in which they 
performed their work, both in Egypt 
and Turkey, he was able to testify that 
a more trustworthy and estimable class 
of men than these American Mission- 
aries did not exist. They had no pecu- 
niary interest in the state of Egypt; 
they lived amongst the Natives, whom 
they knew well, and were men of the 
very highest integrity. Well, these men 
had given evidence entirely confirmatory 
of what had appeared in the public Press; 
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and he had, therefore, no doubt whatever 
that the condition of the country was 
as the Correspondents of The Times and 
Standard described it. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that our diplomatic influence 
ought to be enough in Egypt; that we 
should not rely on a Protectorate or a 
military occupation, but on the action of 
our Diplomatic Representatives. But 
the hon. Member had quite overlooked 
the fact that our diplomatic influence 
would not be real unless there was force 
behind it. The hon. Member had further 
remarked, as an argument against a 
permanent occupation of Egypt, on the 
cost of governing the country; but there, 
again, the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
him to have fallen into a fallacy, because 
all our experience had proved that the 
better the country was governed the 
greater had been the Revenue, and 
therefore the cost to the Administration 
was less. They had heard, in the course 
of the discussion, a good deal on both 
sides of the question about the Dual 
Control. For his own part, he regarded 
that much-abused arrangement as a 
salutary one—certainly, it could not be 
denied that the taxes were never collected 
more regularly than they had been while 
it was in operation. But he thought 
that if a practically British Administra- 
tion were set up in Egypt, the cost 
would, in the end, be found to be much 
less than any Native Government that 
could be set up. But when he heard 
the right hon. Baronet the President of 
the Local Government Board respond, 
point by point, to the speech of the hon. 
Member, he felt that the agreement of 
opinion between them was, to say the 
least, suspicious ; it seemed to him, in- 
deed, as if the hon. Member had risen 
with the set purpose of eliciting from the 
right hon. Baronet a declaration of policy 
which was intended to serve a particular 
Party purpose; and, having listened to 
the speech with that conviction, he con- 
fessed that it commanded less respect 
and carried less weight with it to his 
mind than if it had been delivered 
under other circumstances. But when 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
was tested, although it seemed sufficient 
to satisfy the most thorough-going Radi- 
cal, it had not advanced the matter one 
step beyond the position in which it had 
been left by the Prime Minister. It said 
no more than that, as soon as the British 
troops could leave without mischief to 
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our policy in Egypt, then, and not till 
then, would they be withdrawn. Be- 
lieving that that was a very remote con- 
tingency indeed, he (Mr. M‘Coan) felt 
re-assured, and was very confident that 
the withdrawal of our troops would be a 
very distant operation. Only three pos- 
sible courses seemed open to us. The 
first would be to leave Egypt to the 
present Khedive, supported, as the hon. 
Member for Newcastle would have it, by 
the diplomatic influence of our Consul 
General; the second, to withdraw en- 
tirely, which meant abandoning the 
country to anarchy, or to remain, and 
govern it ourselves; and the third, to 
restore the late Khedive, who, after all, 
was the strongest Ruler that had go- 
verned Egypt since the days of Mehemet 
Ali. It was the fashion to speak ill of 
the late Khedive, and to magnify the 
abuses of his Government ; but he would 
venture to remind the Committee that, 
however Ismail Pasha might have ex- 
acted money from the Fellaheen himself, 
he, at least, protected them from the 
extortions of the usurers and the tax- 
gatherers—a protection which had not 
been given to them either before or 
since. Our wisest policy, and the policy 
which events would compel us to adopt, 
was honestly to annex and govern the 
country ourselves. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, before he touched on the various 
points connected with the present posi- 
tion of affairs in Egypt which had been 
dwelt upon by the several speakers in the 
course of this debate, he would first ask 
to be allowed to refer to one or two inci- 
dental points brought under the notice of 
the Committee by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff). 
The hon. Member, in the course of his 
speech, alluded to a Question asked by 
him the other day, with regard to a 
despatch of the year 1863, in respect of 
which he was not satisfied with the 
answer he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
had given, nor with the answer received 
a few days afterwards from the Prime 
Minister. The hon. Member had asked 
for the production of a despatch contain- 
ing a protest on behalf of the Porte 
against the concession by the Khedive 
of Egypt to the Suez Canal Company of 
certain land adjacent to the Fresh Water 
Canal, and he wished for the production 
of that Paper at the present time, be- 
cause he considered it relevant to the 
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issue as to whether or not the Khedive 
had the right to sell the grant of a new 
Canal without the consent of the Porte. 
He had stated, on the occasion referred 
to, that he thought it was unnecessary 
to produce that Paper; because, since 
the year 1863, there had been two other 
Firmans issued which had greatly altered 
the relations between the Porte and 
the Khedive. They, however, carefully 
guarded themselves from expressing any 
opinion upon the very difficult legal 
question as to whether the Porte had 
the right, under possible circumstances, 
to give or withhold its consent to the 
construction of a second Canal. The 
Prime Minister and himself considered 
the production of the Paper unneces- 
sary, on the ground that it was irre- 
levant to the present condition of affairs, 
and because it was not a protest on the 
ground of law, but on the ground of 
policy, the Porte considering that the 
grant of these enormous territories to the 
Suez Canal Company would be the source 
of future danger to thecountry. Hence 
arose that arbitration and award of the 
Emperor of the French, which was, no 
doubt, of great use, and which put this 
question upon'a more satisfactory footing. 
But at that point he must object to the 
manner in which his hon. Friend, in his 
Question, described the document which 
he asked for; because, as the Question 
was placed on the Paper, any person 
reading it would suppose that the pro- 
test of the Porte was against the grant 
of the Fresh Water Canal itself, and 
also the lands adjacent ; whereas it was, 
in reality, a protest against the granting 
of the lands adjacent. When he stated 
that the objection was to the granting 
of this large extent of territory to the 
Company, carrying, as it undoubtedly 
would, authority over the future growth 
of towns and cities, he meant that it 
would be the creation of an imperium in 
imperto. As he had before stated, his 
objection to the production of the des- 
patch was that it was unnecessary to 
produce it, and, moreover, that it would 
involve a considerable amount of ex- 
pense; but, as his hon. Friend was 
anxious to have the Paper, he would see 
whether it could be presented, and com- 
municate further with him on the sub- 
ject. Then his hon. Friend alluded to 
Syria, and said that Her Majesty’s 
Government had allowed the French to 


establish a paramount authority in that | 
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country. He could not see any connec- 
tion between the allusion of his hon. 
Friend and the subject of this debate ; 
but he would say that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no reason to complain 
of the attitude of France in regard to 
these negotiations, and in regard to the 
successor of Rustem Pasha in the Leba- 
non. A man had been appointed who, 
he believed, commanded universal re- 
spect in the district ; and Her Majesty’s 
Government, having exchanged commu- 
nications on the subject with the French 
Government, believed they had taken a 
course most useful in every way to the 
country he was called upon to govern. 
He now passed to the more immediate 
subject of debate; and, first of all, he 
must pause to notice the very strange 
allegation which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bourke) with regard to the attitude of 
the Opposition upon the Egyptian policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. They 
had been told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who had, perhaps, the right to say 
so for himself, but not for his Party, that 
they had always objected to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to Egypt, and especially to that 
policy, culminating, as it did, in a mili- 
tary expedition. Now, ho might, per- 
haps, be permitted to dwell for a moment 
upon that ever memorable speech de- 
livered by the Marquess of Salisbury to 
a crowded and most fashionable audience 
in Willis’s Rooms on the 22nd of June, 
after the massacre. The Marquess of 
Salisbury said— 

**You have sent to the Alexandrian waters a 

powerful Fleet, the bearers of a Note demanding 
what England is determined to exact the fulfil- 
ment of—the removal of a military adventurer 
from power in Egypt.” 
That observation was tolerably strong; 
but if it should be thought not strong 
enough, he would turn to an authority 
in that House. THe found that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who repre- 
sented North Lancashire (Colonel Stan- 
ley) spoke on the Vote for Egypt in the 
most vigorous language. He said— 

“The Expedition is a grave matter; not, of 
course, only in a military point of view, but 
grave, possibly, beyond all recognition in the 
consequences that may ensue. If the Govern- 
ment is determined to go straight forward with 
single-heartedness to preserve British interests, 
and to keep British interests well before them, 


while by no means oblivious to those of other 
Powers, then they would find this country 
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united almost to a man behind them,’’—(3 
Hansard, [272] 1700.) 

And therighthon. and gallant Gentleman 
added that it would not then be necessary 
to enter into too minute calculations of 
material cost, and that the objects which 
Her Majesty’s Government had in view 
would commend themselves to the uni- 
versal approval and support of the 
country. He presumed that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
exclude from that the support of so im- 
portant a body of persons as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition. The hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), speaking of Major Baring, had 
expressed a fear that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not given him a sufii- 
cient position and title to insure respect 
for his authority, saying that he was 
only a Consul General; and what was a 
Consul General? He said Major Baring 
was one of a numerous body of gen- 
tlemen bearing that name, and whose 
position was not precisely that which 
was demanded by the circumstances of 
the case; and that, therefore, he would 
not command that confidence and respect 
which it was desirable that he should 
possess. The answer to those comments 
of the hon. Member was plain and 
simple ; in cases of this kind it was nota 
matter of name or title. The question 
was—‘‘ Who is the man?” For the man 
would create his own position. Major 
Baring was a man of great ability and 
of great reputation in Egypt; and it 
might be depended upon that he would 
require neither name, decoration, nor 
title to make his advice carry weight in 
the Councils of Egypt. He would speak 
with the whole weight and authority 
which his long previous experience, 
both in that country and in India, had 
given him. He might remind the Com- 
mittee of the well-known story of Lord 
Castlereagh, who, although he appeared 
at the Congress of Vienna without star 
or decoration, was, nevertheless, said to 
be the most powerful and distinguished 
man there. And so, doubtless, Major 
Baring would stand first in the Councils 
of that Ruler whom, from time to time, 
he would probably be called upon to 
advise in difficult situations. The hon. 
Member also asked whether or not there 
was to be another Financial Adviser? 
That was a fair question. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had said nothing 
which would lead anyone to suppose 
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that there would not be another Finan- 
cial Adviser; there would be another, 
and at the proper time his name would 
be announced. Again, his hon. Friend 
said that if there were to be another Ad- 
viser, various disputes and wranglings 
would arise between him and the Con- 
sul General, and he referred to the 
relations between Colonel Stanton and 
Mr. Cave. He did not want to go back 
upon what might have occurred ; but he 
would say that the circumstances which 
respectively surrounded those two gen- 
tlemen and Major Baring were not at 
all the same, and he believed there was 
no doubt that Major Baring and the 
gentleman who would be appointed in 
the capacity of Financial Adviser would 
know how to work harmoniously to- 
gether. [Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr: 
I mentioned several cases.} The other 
eases referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
he did not think could be placed on all 
fours with the position of Major Baring 
and our Financial Adviser. Now, as to 
a matter of the greatest interest to the 
Committee. The Financial Adviser and 
the Consul General would advise the 
Khedive as to the good government of 
the country, which had known so many 
centuries of oppression. Whatever dif- 
ferenees of opinion there might be; 
whether Gentlemen were in favour of 
the Expedition or against it; whether 
they were in favour of retaining Egypt 
or withdrawing from it; they had, he 
was satisfied, but the one desire that 
her suffering millions should be pros- 
perous and happy. His right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had sketched out what 
had been done in the matter of Army 
organization; and the Prime Minister 
the other day had stated that the plan 
with regard to the Constabulary and the 
Police was also welladvanced. If nothing 
else had been accomplished than those 
three things, it would be an answer to 
what was said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. 
Bourke), who, with a touch of epigram, 
observed that when they left Egypt 
there would be no memorial of their 
stay there but the ruins of Alexandria 
and a paper Constitution. It was no 
small achievement to have re-organized 
the Army, Constabulary, and Police, 
whatever might be the opinion of hon. 
Members opposite. But these were not 
the only thi:gs that had been done. If 
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anybody would examine the two last 
Blue Books that had been laid upon the 
Table with regard to the re-organization 
of Egypt, and the general subject of the 
condition of Egypt, he would find that 
progress had been made, and he would 
find from time to time in the despatches 
of Lord Dufferin clear indications and 
statements of what had been done. For 
example, a great number of Questions 
had been asked at various times, chiefly 
by hon. Members opposite, as to the 
ill-treatment of the Fellaheen by officials. 
In ‘Egypt No. 13” there was a Cir- 
cular which had been issued to the Pro- 
vincial authorities, warning them against 
the ill-treatment of the Fellaheen, and 
peremptorily forbidding the use of the 
kourbash or lash, which had been several 
times prohibited by Ministers of the 
Interior. [4 Jaugh.| A Circular had 
also been issued with regard to the pay- 
ment of the debts of the Fellaheen by 
instalments. Some hon. Members had 
cheered derisively when he had referred 
to these Circulars; but he would ask 
them to consider how any reforms could 
begin except in the first place by the 
drawing up of a scheme, and then by 
the Executive doing’ its best to carry 
it out. What other steps could be taken 
unless they were prepared to advocate 
what some hon. Members opposite were 
prepared to advocate—namely, that the 
Government should do the very thing 
that had been deprecated—take the go- 
vernment of the country into their own 
hands. Some hon. Memberssaid—‘‘Leave 
the Egyptians to themseives.’”’ But he 
found in this very statement what they 
might fairly suppose would be the im- 
mediate and only result. Who were 
they who so oppressed the population ? 
Were they the agents of the central 
power? No. He believed there were 
some hon. Members who supposed these 
persons were agents sent down from the 
head-quarters to override the country ; 
but in many parts of the East the 
Mudir was the person who was regarded 
as the local authority ; and if they went 
back on the idea of Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians and carried it out, the Mudirs 
were the very persons upon whom they 
would have to rely, and those were the 
ersons whom they would have to keep 
in order. In European Turkey there 
was a form of election in many districts, 
of these local authorities, and they were 
regarded not as being the agents of the 
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central power, but as what would be 
called in India the headmen. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that in every 
case these men were appointed directly 
by the Government, and were the actual 
Administrators of Provinces. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was not speaking of Egypt 
but of Turkey. He was saying that 
it was not at all necessary to re- 
gard these persons as the agents of 
the central power; for they were in 
many ways regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the localities, and as 
persons who had to charge themselves 
with the interests of their districts. 
Then he had referred to Turkey, and 
drawn a distinction ; but his main pro- 
position was this—that if the idea of 
Egypt for the Egyptians was carried 
out to its logical conclusion, it was, to a 
great extent, upon these men, and the 
men whom they represented, that they 
would have to depend; and when it was 
said that they must proclaim the doctrine 
of Egypt for the Egyptians, and push it 
to its logical conclusion, they must re- 
collect the difficulty that there was no 
class in Egypt, so far as was known, 
which was at that moment fully able to 
rise to a conception of local administra- 
tion, unless they were, to a certain ex- 
tent, guided by the greater skill and 
longer experience of men whose services 
had been placed at the disposal of the 
Egyptian Government. Another ques- 
tion was that of prison re-organization. 
There was a despatch by Lord Dufferin 
in which he pointed out that no reform 
was more urgent than this, and that 


no considerable improvement could take 


place until new gaols were erected ; and 
the Egyptian Government was at that 
moment turning its attention to that 
matter, notwithstanding the financial 
difficulties. That was a most practical 
and useful suggestion ; and in regard to 
any objection that might be taken to it 
of the same kind as was taken with re- 
spect to the Circulars, he would simply 
say that there must be a beginning in 
some way; and he wanted to know how 
that was to be made except by carrying 
out careful inquiries into the real state 
of things ? [An hon. Memper: Has any- 
thing been done?] He had already 
stated that the prison organization ques- 
tion had received attention, notwith- 
standing the financial difficulties. As 
these Papers showed, with regard to the 
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existing prisons, there had been an im- 
provement, owing to the amount of at- 
tention given to them; but there could 
be no great improvement until the pri- 
sons had been rebuilt. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
had said a great deal about the indebted- 
ness of the Fellaheen, and he seemed to 
think that that was a matter which had 
not engaged any serious attention. He 
could hardly suppose that the hon. Mem- 
ber had looked very closely at the re- 
cent Blue Book, because the indebted- 
ness of the Fellaheen was a constant 
subject of comment in Lord Dufferin’s 
despatches. Lord Dufferin pointed out 
that he was inclined, in the first place, 
to modify in a favourable sense the 
estimate he had made of the magnitude 
of that debt. He first thought it was 
nearly £7,000,000 ; but on consideration 
he found that it might be put down 
at between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000. 
Then he also modified the opinion which 
had been expressed as to the very un- 
favourable action of the Mixed Courts 
on the ownership of land by peasants. 
He was inclined to think that the in- 
fluence of those decisions had not been 
so dangerous or disastrous as had been 
represented, and that the Mixed Courts 
were an important institution in Egypt. 
No doubt, that modification of opi- 
nion was one which was supported. 
But, be that as it might, he pointed out 
that in our Tribunal a step had been 
taken to bring the Fellaheen into more 
direct connection with the land they 
tilled—namely, by a plan on which a 
separate Blue Book had presented, as to 
the disposal of the Domain Lands—to 
enable the peasants to acquire their 
holdings. Reference to the Fellaheen 
brought him to the subject of finance; 
and here he would at once state that the 
peculiar manner in which, until now, 
Egyptian finance had been regulated in 
regard to time did not enable him to 
place a complete statement before the 
Committee as to the financial condition 
of Egypt in 1882. The financial year 
ended on December 31; but under the 
system which at one time, he believed, 
existed in this country, all payments be- 
longing to the year ending on December 
31, were credited to that year so long as 
they were paid in before the 30th of 
April following, so that the closing of 
the books and the making up of the 
accounts was delayed for a considerable 
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period. But that, he was glad to say, 
had been already remedied by the 
Egyptian Government, and their finan- 
cial year would in future end on Decem- 
ber 31, and any payments coming into 
the Exchequer subsequently would be 
credited to the following year, so that it 
would be possible more rapidly to present 
the financial accounts of the country. 
But, although he was not able to enter 
into any great detail upon this subject, 
he could say that, notwithstanding the 
disturbances of last year and the war 
which took place, the finances of Egypt 
were showing a most extraordinary and 
rapid power of recovery. The Revenue 
was coming in with regularity, and those 
preparing the Budget of 1883 had 
every reason to believe that the country 
was going through a rapid financial re- 
covery. Nevertheless, the present year, 
it was quite certain, was an exceptional 
year, because there must be on both 
sides of the account certain important 
items which would probably not recur, 
and which deprived the present year of 
anormal character. For example, there 
was a deficit, though not a large one, 
upon last year. The recovery of the 
Revenue was, to a certain extent, 
bound up with the condition of the 
Domain and the Daira Lands; the 
accounts were separate, but each, under 
certain circumstances, might come on 
the Revenue of the country for the pay- 
ment of any loss from the collection of 
the Revenue. Then there was the un- 
fortunate war which had been going on 
in the Soudan, which was, no doubt, a 
considerable drain on the country. The 
Soudan had its own Budget; but, never- 
theless, it had before now drawn on the 
finances of Egypt, and the war was still 
going on. Some of the many things to 
which he had alluded—the necessity of 
building new prisons, the improvement 
of the barracks, and several other mat- 
ters of that kind—must come in this 
year, but they would not recur another 
year. Then there was the question of 
what must be done with regard to the 
Indemnity Loan, and how much of that 
might have to come on the current year; 
and then there was, of course, the cost of 
Army organization, which was rapidly 
decreasing, owing to the steps described 
by his right hon. Friend. These were 
all special and diminishing charges. 
Then there were certain items, on the 
other hand, which might come into the 
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account on the credit side, some of which 
would not occur again—such as the sale 
of war matériel to a considerable extent; 
and other matters which it was hoped it 
would not again be necessary to have re- 
course to—for instance, the sale of certain 
lands to recover the deficit of last year. 
He only dwelt on these points to show 
that the present year was a transition 
year, and that it was idle to prophecy 
upon these subjects. With regard to 
the cholera, there was no doubt that 
that outbreak had had a most disastrous 
effect on the collection of the Revenue. 
Nevertheless, he was inclined to hope 
—and he was not speaking without 
having consulted those who were compe- 
tent to know—that unless the cholera 
continued to rage with intensity for a 
far longer period than was at all deemed 
probable by those most conversant with 
the progress of development of that 
terrible disease, the disturbance to the 
Revenue would not be permanent. Still, 
there would bea loss. The Land Re- 
venue fell off considerably during July. 
There would be considerable loss; and 
it was almost certain that in those 
country districts which had been most 
visited by this calamity, the Egyptian 
Government would find it necessary to 
make remissions of taxation. But, on 
the other hand, if there was this pros- 
pect of loss, there was also a prospect 
of gain by the taxation of all classes 
of property belonging to foreigners, 
which was alluded to in reply to a 
Question to-day. Negotiations were pro- 
ceeding which he believed would before 
long put an end, not only to this most 
unjust privilege, but would bring into 
the coffers of the Egyptian Exchequer, 
if not a very large, at all events an ap- 
preciable sum. ‘Two hon. Members had 
spoken of the Moukabala arrangement 
and the question of the foreign employés 
of the {Egyptian Government. There 
seemed to be an impression that the 
Government were in some way respon- 
sible for the Moukabala arrangement, 
and they had been defended and apolo- 
gized for in respect to that. But the 
Government had no responsibility what- 
ever for that arrangement. That was 
an arrangement made many years ago. 
It was, in his opinion, a very unwise 
arrangement ; but it was sanctioned by a 
Commission and settled by the Law of 


Liquidation, and the Government had. 


every confidence that that Commission 
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considered the immense difficulties of 
the case, and the Law of Liquidation 
was drawn up after careful inquiry 
which took place to make the very best 
arrangement possible under the dis- 
astrous circumstances of the day. He 
believed the Egyptian peasantry suffered 
great injustice by the arrangement ; 
but, still, he believed the {Oommission 
made as just and equitable an arrange- 
ment as could be made. The injustice 
consisted not so much in the arrange- 
ment itself as in the way in which it 
was carried out. But the responsibility 
must not be put upon the wrong shoul- 
ders. He was not speaking of the pre- 
sent or the late Government; but the 
blame must not be put on the shoulders 
of the gentlemen who composed that 
Commission, out of which the Law of 
Liquidation eventually grew. They 
should rather go back to the time when 
the arrangement was made, and rest 
the responsibility on the proper shoulders. 
The other point was the question of the 
foreigners employed by the Egyptian 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) de- 
voted a large portion of his observations 
to that subject; but there, again, the 
hon. Member did not seem to have 
taken trouble to look at the most recent 
information which had been presented. 
He quoted largely from the earlier Blue 
Books of the Session; but he did not 
see that, as already stated in two of the 
recent Blue Books, a change had been 
effected in many cases by the removal 
of useless foreign employés. The Egyp- 
tian Government had shown great 
courage in this matter. The removal 
of employés was exceedingly difficult, 
and especially in Egypt; and the Egyp- 
tian Government had shown very great 
resolution, because they had not been 
afraid to incur the possible ill-will of 
many persons, who might think their 
claims had been very hardly dealt with. 
The economies effected in many Depart- 
ments amounted to £148,000. The total 
dismissals up to the end of April num- 
bered 148, of whom 75 were foreigners, 
receiving salaries amounting to £23,000 
a-year. In connection with this matter, 
he wished to point out that there had 
been a good deal of misunderstanding 
in regard to the number of foreign em- 
ployés. Out of 20,000, which was the 
Civil Service proportion of the people, 
there were only 5 per cent Europeans. 
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He had been told that all the Egyptian 
Government had done amounted only to 
what might be called virtuous inten- 
tions; but his answer was that a Con- 
stitution could not be founded in a day. 
They must begin by making the insti- 
tutions carefully, and by adapting them 
to the habits of the ‘people, and then 
proceed to carry them out. They were 
being carried out; and but for the out- 
break of the cholera he believed the 
new organic law would have been com- 
pleted by now. The electoral colleges 
were all voted for on June 19th. The 
cholera began before that date; but the 
electoral lists had been drawn up, which 
was a clear sign of intended action ; and 
he found that the electors numbered 
903,000 out of the total population. 
This was a clear proof that these 
plans of reform had already reached 
the stage of the electoral lists having 
been drawn up, and showed that when 
the cholera had passed away the elec- 
tions would take place, and the founda- 
tion would be laid of something ap- 
proaching that ideal of popular govern- 
ment which obtained in this country. 
These were the principal subjects men- 
tioned in the debate that night; but 
there was one other matter. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy made a strong 
appeal to him to say something more 
about the International Tribunals; but 
a very full answer—as full an answer 
as could be given consistently with the 
delicate nature of the subject and the 
circumstanees of the hour—was made 
at Question time by the Prime Minister, 
and he was not now able to go beyond 
the terms of that answer. The answer 
was surely distinct—that the Govern- 
ment recognized the evils; but those 
evils had been recognized before—the 
evils of a mixed jurisdiction, the facili- 
ties of which, unfortunately, foreigners 
sometimes availed themselves—of evad- 
ing one jurisdiction by another. These 
Tribunals were renewed in February 
last, and would expire in February 
next; but no doubt the time had come 
when the matter should receive the 
attention of the European Powers. That 
was, no doubt, desirable; but he could 
not join in the sweeping judgment 
which had been passed upon those 
Tribunals. They had their faults ; they 
were, to a certain extent, due to the 
commercial and civil procedure under 
which they worked ; but he believed, on 
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the whole, that they had been the cause 
of great public advantage to Egypt, and 
that they ought not to attempt to destroy 
them, or limit their operation, but rather 
to reform them and strengthen their 
operation. A question had also been 
asked whether the statements which had 
been put forward in the Blue Books 
were correct or not, and what was the 
feeling of the people in regard to them ? 
There had been a remarkable conversa- 
tion between Suleiman Pasha and Lord 
Dufferin which was recorded in these 
Blue Books. He would not quote it; 
but he would ask hon. Members to look 
at it, and there they would see what 
the opinions of the people were. They 
would see that Lord Dufferin, and the 
able man to whom he was speaking, 
fully recognized that time must be given 
for the subsidence of the passions 
aroused by the war; but they believed 
that when a little more time had been 
allowed to elapse, and the new institu- 
tions had been allowed to operate, and 
an army of police had restored peace 
and security to the country, the Native 
population would recognize the great 
advantages of the new order of things. 
When that day came, then, no doubt, 
as his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
said, would come also the day when it 
would be possible to withdraw the 
British Army from Egypt. There had 
been no variation in the language and 
attitude of the Government upon this 
subject. As Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs he might be allowed 
to quote the language of the Chief 
whom he had the honour to serve. On 
the 15th of February, Lord Granville, 
speaking in ‘‘ another place”? on the 
question of fixing a date for the with- 
drawal of our troops, said— 

““T cannot conceive that it would be prudent 
for me to make such a statement. We shall 
not keep our troops there any longer than is 
necessary ; but it would be an act of treachery 
to ourselves, to Egypt, and to Europe, if. we 
withdrew them without having a certainty, or, 
if not a certainty—because we cannot have 
certainty in the affairs of this life—until there 
is a reasonable expectation of a stable, a per- 
manent, and a beneficent Government being 
established in Egypt.’—(3 Hansard, [276] 
41-2.) 

He believed that by the operation of 
the institutions he had described that 
evening, before long stable, and firm, 
and beneficent institutions would be 
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established in Egypt; and that those 
who, at a future time, looked back on the 
events and debates of these times, would 
realize that they had succeeded in that 
land, where the monuments of the past 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
working realities of everyday life, in 
establishing something more useful than 
the Pyramids and sepulchres of early 
Kings, but something which might 
borrow something of their character, 
and might take at least one of their 
characteristics—which might have some- 
thing of their grand solidity and their 
majestic splendour. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
almost expected, when the noble Lord 
indulged in his peroration, that he was 
going to give us a quotation from 
Horace, and to say— 


‘¢ Exegi monumentum aere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramnidum altius,’’ 


because he was pointing to something 
of a very permanent and solid kind. 
When he tells us—with a touch, I 
admit, of very pardonable pride—that 
he hopes the result of the British tem- 
porary occupation of Egypt will be to 
leave behind something which will be 
more permanent and more durable than 
the Pyramids 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I said more useful. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am sorry I misunderstood the noble 
Lord. When we couple that with the 
observation made a few minutes before 
by the noble Lord, that we could not 
found a Constitution in a day, I am 
bound to say he opened a very con- 
siderable vista as to the future of our 
connection with Egypt. Ido not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. J. K. 
Cross) is in his place. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman were present, his mouth must 
have watered greatly when he considered 
how extremely difficult it was to induce 
the House of Commons to give a day for 
the discussion of the Indian Budget, 
and when he heard, on this occasion, 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs giving us, 
in considerable detail, the Egyptian 
Budget, I could not but think there was 
something very significant in the whole 
tenour of the speech of the noble Lord. 
Sir, I have heard that it was questioned 
whether it was right or advantageous 
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for us to have any discussion upon 
Egyptian affairs at the present time. 
There is something, no doubt, to be said 
against our having such a discussion ; 
but I think, under all the circumstances 
of the case, the House and the public 
have aright to expect a full explanation 
should be given, before the termination 
of the present Session, of the real nature 
of our position in Egypt, and of the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to Egypt. Not only because 
the matter is one of very great import- 
ance and difficulty, but because, explain 
it as you will, there is no doubt that 
there is a great deal of uncertainty in 
the public mind as to what the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government are. I 
do not mean that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not stated, over and over 
again, what their intentions on the 
question are; but, somehow, their state- 
ments all bear a resemblance to the 
shield in the old story, which was silver 
on one side and gold on the other. You 
are always able to tell us that your 
occupation of Egypt—the maintenance 
of troops in that country—is not to be 
permanent, but temporary, and that we 
are to withdraw our Forces from that 
country as soon as possible—that is to 
say, as soon as the state of the country 
permits, and as soon as order is firmly 
established and tranquillity secured. On 
the one side, hon. Members who desire 
to see our Forces quickly withdrawn are 
gratified by the statement that our 
troops are to be withdrawn in a very 
reasonable and moderate period of time, 
that our troops shall come away in a 
very short period, so short that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) has made a very considerable and 
heavy engagement contingent upon the 
withdrawal within the next 12 months. 
But, on the other hand, we find that 
those who are anxious that we should 
not come away without having done the 
work which we went to do, can find 
comfortin such observations and speeches 
as those of the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and in the language used by Lord 
Granville, to the effect that we are not 
to come away until order has been re- 
stored, and, not only that, but until 
tranquillity has been secured—which is 
a very different thing, and which in- 
volves something beyond the restoration 
of order. Under these circumstances, 
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I cannot but think that the hon. Member | country; and the hon. Member said— 


for Newcastle (Mr. Morley) is acting 
perfectly reasonably and sensibly in 
bringing forward this question on the 
present occasion, and in endeavouring 
to obtain a somewhat more accurate and 
minute explanation of what those some- 
what ambiguous statements meant. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Morley) has made 
a speech on which he has been compli- 
mented ; and I desire, on my part, to 
say it was, in my judgment, one of very 
great ability and clearness. But when 
I come to consider the substance of the 
speech, I am not able to agree with 
some of the views taken up by the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentlaman spoke 
of two grounds which he said were 
sometimes, or were generally, given by 
those who wished us to remain in Egypt. 
One of those grounds was that if we 
were to withdraw, some other Power 
would step in; and the other was that 
if we were to withdraw, risings might 
take place. He treated both those 
contingencies very lightly indeed. He 
said—‘‘ As regards the question of other 
Powers stepping in, after all that can 
only mean France, and the French would 
be guided not by what we might do, 
but by what might be the feelings of the 
other Powers.” I am not sure that that 
is a sufficient answer to be given to the 
suggestion that if we were to withdraw, 
some other Power might step in; but I 
must take it in connection with the other 
ground—namely, that risings might take 
place. I think it perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that if it were simply a ques- 
tion of England withdrawing and clear- 
ing out of the way, some other Power 
would go to Egypt and would take the 
position vacated by us. I think it is 
more than probable that if we were to 
withdraw at the present time, there 
would be disturbances in Egypt, and 
those disturbances would not only affect 
the peace of Europe, but would threaten 
international interests, and would pos- 
sibly affect European States very con- 
siderably. There would, I think, be 
very great probability, almost amount- 


ing to certainty, that some Power or} ( 


Powers would be likely to step in. The 
hon. Gentleman tells us that we are 
incurring a very considerable and heavy 
responsibility as long as we have a Force 
in Egypt, and that we are thereby 
making ourselves responsible for the 
maintenance of the Government of that 





and said, I think, with a great deal of 
force—that, as long as we have merely 
a corporal’s guard in Egypt, we are re- 
sponsible, because that is the visible 
sign of our interest in, and our influence 
over, the Government of thecountry. I 
quite agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that we do bear a heavy responsibility ; 
and, however moderate may be the Force 
which we retain there, any Force at all 
gives us a respousibility which we cannot 
get rid of. The question whether we 
are to have 14,000, or 12,000, or 6,000, 
or 2,000 men there is comparatively un- 
important. It is not the point at issue. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) drew a distinction 
between withdrawal and reduction, and, 
as far as he explained himself, his argu- 
ment came to this—that we ought to 
proceed and act deliberately, but 
speedily, in the reduction of our Force, 
but that, as to withdrawal, that was 
another matter, upon which he entirely 
reserved his opinion, and there is no- 
thing in what he said to lead us to be- 
lieve he does contemplate any absolute 
and total withdrawal. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: On two 
occasions I used words most distinctly 
pointing to absolute withdrawal. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
certainly understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to speak with considerable pre- 
cision with regard to the reduction of 
our Force—that is to say, he told us that 
we had reduced our Force; that the re- 
duction was proceeding ; that it might 
be accelerated; and that before the 
winter considerable progress would be 
made init. The right hon. Gentleman 
guarded himself against expressing an 
opinion about the actual time of with- 
drawal. I was about to refer to two 
observations that have been made by 
Gentlemen who have taken part in this 
debate. One of these observations was 
made by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), and the other 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
Mr. Labouchere). The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy went the whole length of 
saying that he wished to get rid of our 
responsibility with regard to Egypt. 
He said—‘‘ Not only do I desire and 
require that you should withdraw the 
great body of your Force, but I desire 
that you should withdraw them all. But 
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I am not content with that, for as long 
as you keep any of your officials in the 
country, you still retain a position there ; 
you make yourselves responsible. And, 
therefore, I am in favour of withdrawing 
your officials, so as to allow Egypt to 
manage its own affairs.” The hon. 
Gentleman would bring back Arabi, 
and would see what the Darwinian 
theory would produce in the country. 
Now, that is a policy whick has the 
merit of being what may be called 
thorough ; but I venture to think it is 
not a policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be likely to adopt, nor 
do I think it is a policy which would re- 
lieve usof responsibility for what we have 
done. It is not the responsibility you 
incur from day to day; but if you were 
now absolutely to withdraw from Egypt, 
and left things in such a condition that 
there would be great misery and anarchy 
and disturbance in that country as the 
immediate consequence of your with- 
drawal, you would be responsible for 
having brought about that state of 
things, and for having then left it to de- 
velope itself in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner. This is what I say; and I will 
make one more observation with regard 
to the argument of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy. The hon. Gentleman 
says — ‘‘ Withdraw altogether from 
Egypt, and leave things to settle them- 
selves.” Yes; but would they settle 
themselves? Depend upon it that there 
would be others who would step in, and 
you would merely have brought about 
a state of things which would lead to 
something very different to that which 
you yourselves desired. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
was inclined to take a somewhat vigor- 
ous course, and he advised the with- 
drawal of the last corporal’s guard. 
But then he could not get rid of the 
consciousness that, somehow or other, 
we should be responsible, and it would 
not do to leave things entirely by them- 
selves ; so that after he had elicited an 
unguarded cheer from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Morley) he said 
that, after all, you could leave your 
ships of war there. It might be more 
convenient to have ships of war there 
than a regiment of soldiers; but that is 
a question which must be dealt with 
upon a different footing. If you are to 
maintain any semblance of military or 
naval power, you cut the ground from 
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under your feet when you go to the ex- 
treme conclusions to which the hon. 
Member wishes to draw you. I do not 
wish to weary the Committee by going 
at any great length into the whole ques- 
tion of the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in Egypt; but I do think it 
desirable that we should have a rather 
clearer understanding with regard to 
the views of the Government than we 
have yet had. The fact is, we have 
rather too many understandings just 
now, because the understandings are 
hardly consistent one with the other; 
and what I am desirous of asking is, 
whether it is not possible to bring mat- 
ters so far forward that we may form 
something of an idea of the real proba- 
bilities of our occupation of Egypt, and 
of the maintenance of the present policy 
in that country? Ido not expect, and 
I do not desire, that the Government 
should talk about days, and times, and 
seasons. I do not want them to get ‘up 
and say that the occupation will end in 
six months, or before the winter, or 
anything of that sort. I want rather 
to have some clear idea as to what are 
the circumstances, what is the position 
which they think we ought to attain 
before we begin to withdraw? I think 
we may, to a certain extent, arrive at 
this knowledge by referring to the very 
important despatch which was written 
by Lord Granville at the very beginning 
of this year—on the 3rd of January, I 
think. That despatch contained an ex- 
planation, addressed to foreign nations, 
of the position of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to Egypt, and of 
the views which they entertained. Hon. 
Gentlemen will find in No. 2, page 34, 
the Circular Despatch addressed by 
Lord Granville to Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives at Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Rome, and St. Petersburg. Lord Gran- 
ville began by pointing out that the 
course of events had thrown on Her 
Majesty’s Government the task of sup- 
pressing the military rebellion in Egypt, 
and of restoring peace and order in 
that country ; and then he proceeded to 
say that the position in which they were 
placed imposed upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the duty of giving the Khe- 
dive advice, with the object of securing 
that the earlier things to be accom- 
plished should be of a satisfactory cha- 
racter, and possess the elements of sta- 
bility and progress. Having laid down 
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that principle, the noble Lord went on 
to divide the subject to be treated into 
two categories—into those which con- 
cern other countries, and which are mat- 
ters requiring the consent and concur- 
rence of the European Powers, and 
those which are matters of internal ad- 
ministration. Then he proceeded to 
enumerate 13 points to which he was 
anxious to call attention. I will not 
trouble the Committee with all the 13 
points; but I will mention one or two 
of them, which appear to me to be 
very important. Some of them were 
points which were to be disposed of 
between the British Government and 
the Government of Egypt as inter- 
national matters; while others were 
matters upon which the opinion and 
the interests of foreign nations had 
to be consulted. What I want to know 
is, first of all, ought we not to remain 
and continue our occupation of Egypt 
until we have fairly disposed of those 
points which were laid down in the be- 
ginning of the year, immediately after 
we had obtained our position there, as 
being the essential points aimed at? If 
so, | want to know how far we have ad- 
vanced in settling some of the chief of 
those points? ‘The first point is the 
settlement of the Suez Canal Question. 
Lord Granville makes a suggestion of 
various conditions. He mentions eight 
conditions which he proposes should be 
agreed to with regard to the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Canal. I 
wish to know whether the Government 
have done anything, and how far they 
have gone towards obtaining the settle- 
ment of that great question? Everyone 
knows it is the great interest we have in 
the maintenance of this great waterway 
that has really given us occasion to take 
the line we have adopted. It is all very 
well to talk about having no selfish 
objects. I hope we have no selfish 
objects in the sense in which some use 
the phrase. I hope we have no object of 
obtaining territory or exclusive com- 
mand; but if we are really going to 
commit ourselves to the doctrine that 
we are going about making war, and 
bombarding cities, and destroying places 
with-no selfish object, but out of pure 
chivalry and good-will, I think it is a 
very dangerous doctrine to hold, and a 
doctrine much more dangerous than that 
of pursuing a policy in which we had in 
view our own legitimate interests—inte- 
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rests which are acknowledged, and which 
ought to be secured without injustice to 
anyone else, but in perfect harmony with 
the interests of other people. I say that 
the maintenance of the Suez Canal upon 
a proper footing is one of those objects. 
We are told that the Circular of the 3rd 
of January has been answered to a very 
limited extent by the Powers—by Russia 
and by Italy. But we have no notice 
whether any progress at all has been 
made in the settlement of this great and 
important question. Turning to another 
point—the taxation of foreigners—that, 
I believe, is a matter which is in pro- 
gress ; but it is a very difficult question, 
and it not only affects foreign countries, 
but the interests of Egypt itself. The 
country can never be in a satisfactory 
condition if foreigners are allowed to 
enjoy exclusive immunity from the 
taxation which is imposed on the 
Natives. But it is a difficult thing to 
get that matter settled, and it is not a 
matter to be settled by letters and com- 
munications. You will have to get the 
new system on foot, and see it regularly 
carried into effect. I do not think the 
communications we have yet received 
point to any great development of the 
plan devised. Something has been done, 
and I want to know how far it has pro- 
ceeded? Then there is the question of 
the improved administration of justice. 
With regard to the Mixed Tribunals, I 
understand that they will probably be 
renewed; but with regard to the im- 
proved administration of justice in cases 
in which foreigners are concerned, that 
is a matter of the most essential cha- 
racter in the interest of Egypt. You 
can have no peace and prosperity in that 
country until that question is settled, and 
now is the time it is ripe to be settled. 
In order to illustrate the great import- 
ance of this point, may I trouble the 
Committee by referring to a_ letter 
written by a very able officer who was 
at the head of the police system— 
General La Touche? He is a gentle- 
man who knows the wants and difficul- 
ties of Egypt as well as anyone. What 
he said was that the status quo might 
be summed up thus. A foreign sub- 
ject in Egypt might commit any 
crime, break any law, refuse to abide 
by any regulation, police, sanitary or 
general, assault any public servant 
in the execution of his duty, and, in 
fact, enjoy practical immunity from all 
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restraint, without fear of any deterrent 
measures being taken, while the Natives 
were obliged to be tractable and law- 
abiding. That is a state of things which 
I presume anyone who really knows the 
country will confirm and say is really 
no exaggeration. How can the country 
prosper, how can you have peace, as 
long as such an anomalous state of 
things continues in existence? Lord 
Granville, in his despatch of the 3rd of 
January, puts this forward as one of the 
points on which he wishes to have the 
assistance of Foreign Powers, in order 
to obtain a satisfactory settlement. Have 
the Government received any answer ? 
Have they made any progress in the set- 
tlement of this question with the foreign 
nations who are interested, and whose 
consent is necessary before any altera- 
tion can be made? How far have the 
Government gone; and do they mean to 
maintain their position in Egypt until 
this question has been properly solved ? 
I could take other points out of the 13 
which are contained in Lord Granville’s 
despatch; but I donotthinkitisnecessary. 
I mention these asillustrating the position 
which I wish to take up; and I think it 
would be well if the Government would 
tell us what they intend to do—whether 
they have any hope of a practical settle- 
ment of these questions, and whether 
they are prepared to remain in their 
present position, with the responsibility 
which lies upon them, until these mat- 
ters have been disposed of? I apologize 
to the Committee for having detained 
them on these points; but the question 
is one which seems to me to be of vital 
importance, and it is one on which there 
ought really to be no misunderstanding. 
I have no wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in this matter. I am only anxious 
that we should have a clear and distinct 
assurance, and that there should be an 
understanding which will enable all per- 
sons concerned to know where they are. 
Reference was made to the mischief 
which is done by uncertain language, 
and by anything which amounts to an- 
nexation and permanent occupation. I 
disclaim having anything to do with 
annexation or permanent occupation in 
the broad sense of those words. But it 
is, on the other hand, possible to use 
expressions of an opposite character, 
which are calculated to produce the 
greatest mischief, not only to the in- 
terests of the country, but to the pros- 
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ects of a permanent settlement of these 
important Egyptian Questions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I came down to 
the House this evening with the lively 
hope that I should not be called upon 
in any manner to take part in any de- 
bate which might arise upon Egyptian 
affairs, because I have had to trouble 
the House several times of late, and I 
am sensible of the value of the public 
time, if we are to make any endeavour 
to arrive at the Prorogation on a rea- 
sonably early day. More especially I 
cherished this hope when I had heard 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) ; because, I must 
say, he said everything I was desirous 
of hearing, and nothing I was not de- 
sirous to hear. Consequently, I hoped 
my duty was finished when I had listened 
to that speech. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
has thrown out ideas which would tend, 
I think, to cause a degree of uncertainty 
upon the case, and to leave it not quite 
as it was left by the declarations made on 
the part of the Cabinet by my right hon. 
Friend. As the right hon. Gentleman is 
quite right in saying that there ought to 
be no misunderstanding as to the inten- 
tions of the Government, I am desirous of 
following him for the purpose of bringing 
back the matter to the point at which it 
was left by my right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
In the closing sentence of his speech the 
right hon. Gentleman said—and I have 
nothing to complain of in the tone of 
that speech—that he disapproved ina 
certain sense, as I understand him, or 
declined to be responsible for languge 
savouring of the doctrine of annexation 
or of permanent occupation, and admitted 
that there might be danger in that lan- 
guage ; but he said—and these, I think, 
to be ominous words—that there was 
great danger in language of an opposite 
description. I do not blame him for 
attaching the idea of danger to language 
which appears to point in the direction 
of annexation or lengthened occupation, 
or which, if it did not amount to annexa- 
tion, would, perhaps, be found to entail 
and involve annexation; but I .con- 
fess I have had no experience of the 
danger, and have no strong sense of the 
danger, of language of an opposite na- 
ture, and in that respect I differ from 
the right hon. Gentleman. The lan- 
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guage which tends to propogate the idea 
of annexation, in the first place, I think, 
has an admitted likelihood of encou- 
raging a sentiment which I think always 
exists in a portion of the community, 
and which not long ago was predomi- 
nant in the country—a sentiment of 
greedy anxiety to appropriate what be- 
longs to others, and to give, under no 
call of duty or necessity, unnecessary ex- 
tensions to an Empire, the cares of which, 
in my opinion, are already such as to tax 
the strength of the best and ablest men 
tolerably and even perfectly prepared 
to bear them. Secondly, that language 
savouring of annexation is most injurious 
to the fair fame and honour of England. 
The right hon. Gentleman says there is 
uncertainty in the public mind about the 
intentions of the Government. If it be 
80, why does that uncertainty exist ? 
Not because the declarations of the Go- 
vernment have been wanting in clear- 
ness, nor because those declarations, 
numerous as they were, have been in 
conflict with one another. The cause is 
of a very different description. As there 
are none so deaf as those who will not 
hear, so there are no men to whose minds 
it is so difficult to convey a clear idea as 
those who have an internal bias which 
leads and disposes them to affix a 
strained and unnatural construction to 
plain words for the purpose of favouring 
the views which they themselves enter- 
tain. In consequence, if there be un- 
certainty in the public mind with re- 
gard to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, that is the cause to which I be- 
lieve that uncertainty is due. But for 
the evil effects of this strained construc- 
tion, I should think little of the unscru- 
pulous and not very honourable doctrines 
that I sometimes hear proposed and 
propounded with regard to Egypt in 
particular, and public events generally, 
if only we could keep such construc- 
tions strictly amongst ourselves, because 
we are strong enough amongst our- 
selves to settle and dispose of such 
matters. But these declarations go 
abroad, and, going abroad, they come 
into contact with susceptible minds 
—they touch jealousies which naturally 
exist in every country with regard to the 
action of every other country. Theythere 
find a not unwarrantable and not un- 
justifiable disposition ready to construe 
such declarations as if they were clan- 
destine efforts propagated by the Eng- 
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lish people, possibly by the English 
Government, for preparing the European 
mind for a total change in, or a total 
abandonment of, the solemn declarations 
which we made last year, and then the 
mischief of these comments and con- 
structions is very great. I must confess 
that I think the declaration, made by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
there is much danger in holding lan- 
guage the opposite to that which tends 
to annexation, and the opposite to that 
which tends to permanent occupation, 
will not be either to the interest or to 
the honour of this country. [‘ Oh!” ] 
I am sorry to excite thus the—what 
shall ‘I call them ?—the instincts that 
find inarticulate expression in one quar- 
ter of the House; but I am afraid that 
the inarticulate expressions are only fur- 
ther evidence of the reality of the mis- 
chief I have in view. Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has raised an issue 
which I quite admit is a fair one. He 
has referred to a despatch of Lord Gran- 
ville—a very important despatch—in 
which I think he said there were about 
13 subjects of the greatest importance 
with respect to the condition of Egypt ; 
two in particular that he named had 
relation, the one to the Suez Canal, and 
the other to the International Tribunal ; 
and he said this despatch, and, so far, 
truly, was a despatch dated the 8rd of 
January, and addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representatives in the different 
capitals of Europe. Then came the 
grave question raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who said, in effect—‘‘ I can- 
not gather from this despatch whether 
or not you intend the military occupa- 
tion of Egypt to continue until these 
13 questions are disposed of;” and he 
said—‘‘ This is a subject on which some 
light ought to be thrown for the forma- 
tion of our judgment.” Well, Sir, I 
quite agree that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is entitled to have light afforded 
for the formation of his judgment upon 
a question so portentous as to whether 
the military occupation of Egypt is to 
continue until those 13 subjects, of which 
many are great, complicated, and diffi- 
cult, and likely {to extend over years 
and years, are brought toa solution. I 
must say it appears to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman has got that light al- 
ready, but that he has closed his eyes 
against its admission. In my opinion, 
two things are to be said—first of all, 
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there is not a syllable in the despatch in 
any way connecting the military occupa- 
tion of Egypt with the disposal of those 
13 subjects. I am satisfied of this—no 
presumption whatever can be raised, 
from the contents of this despatch and 
from the fact that it enumerates these 
subjects, as to the duration of the occu- 
pation ; and, secondly, I hold that the 
first paragraph of the despatch puts an 
absolute negative upon the idea of any 
such connection. Lord Granville felt— 
and I think very justly felt—that with 
the responsibility under which we lie 
. towards Egypt, it was our duty to open 
to the Powers of Europe all the great 
subjects which appeared to us to offer 
themselves naturally to consideration in 
the interests of that country; because, 
be it observed, quite apart from military 
occupation there are many subjects in 
regard to Egypt which are of standing 
and permanent interest to all the Powers 
of Europe—to us, perhaps, most of all— 
with respect to which it was natural to 
communicate with them, desirous as we 
are to carry with us not only the know- 
ledge, but the approval, of every coun- 
try in Europe with reference to the 
occupation of Egypt. Lord Granville, 
in introducing the subject, refers to the 
military occupation. Here is his lan- 
guage— 

“ The object has, happily, been accomplished ; 
and although for the present a British Force 
remains in Egypt for the preservation of public 
tranquillity, Her Majesty’s Government are 
desirous to withdraw it as soon as the state of 
the country and the organization of proper 
means for the maintenance of the Khedive’s 
authority will admit of it.’’ 


[Sir Srarrorp Norrnoore: Will you 
read the remainder of the paragraph ? | 
The noble Lord goes on to say— 

=“TIn the meanwhile, the position in which 
the Government are placed towards.Egypt im- 
poses upon them the duty of giving advice, with 
the object of securing that an order of things 
shall be established of a satisfactory character, 
and possessing the elements of stability and 
progress.”’ 

Most proper words. This was our 
solemn declaration ; and most certainly 
Lord Granville was not guilty of such 
an absurdity as to say that we should 
quit the country without admitting it to 
be any part of our duty to see that we 
left behind us a state of things without 
any guarantee of stability or progress. 


Stability has reference to the position of | 


the country, and progress to the interests 
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of the country. Surely I am right in 
saying that these words answer the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and in saying that the military occupa- 
tion has no connection whatever with 
such questions as the question of the 
Suez Canal and the question of Inter- 
national Tribunals. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman says that my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board has shown a desire to 
escape from the subject of the with- 
drawal of the British Forces from 
Egypt, and that he had spoken only of 
the reduction of those Forces. Now, my 
right hon. Friend says it is necessary to 
observe the distinction between the 
mode in which he spoke of reduction 
and the mode in which he spoke of 
withdrawal, because as to reduction my 
right hon. Friend pointed to the mat- 
ter of time. He signified not a precise 
date, but a season, and he said that it 
was the hope of the Government before 
winter to bring about a large and effec- 
tive reduction of the present Force. 
Having so pointed to a particular 
period, and not being prepared to name 
a day for the-withdrawal from Egypt, 
which must depend upon a different 
set of considerations from those affect- 
ing the question of reduction, all he 
said was that he did not undertake to 
name a day or period for withdrawal ; 
and in doing so he followed the 
rule which we have observed all 
along. The withdrawal of the British 
Forces from Egypt is, undoubtedly, a 
serious question; we have our views 
upon that question, and we have endea- 
voured to convey them to the House. 
But the application of those views is, 
undoubtedly, a matter of delicacy and 
great responsibility, and one which must 
depend upon the situation as a whole, 
having regard to certain contingencies, 
and the bringing about of a state of 
things which we most sincerely desire. 
The uncertainty, if there be uncertainty, 
in the public mind, as there may be in 
some small portion of it, has reference, 
in my opinion, to those desires which 


| exist in a portion, though I trust in a 


small portion, of the community, and 
possibly even in the minds of some Mem- 
bers of this House—those desires which 
tend towards the permanent occupation 
of Egypt and its incorporation into this 
Empire. Sir, that is a consummation to 
which we are opposed at present, and 
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with the bringing about of which we 
will have nothing to do. We are against 
everything that resembles it and ap- 
proaches it, and against all language 
that tends to bring about the expectation 
of it. Weare against it on the ground 
of the interests of England; we are 
against it on the ground of our duty to 
England; we are against it on the ground 
of the specific and solemn pledges given 
to the world in the most solemn manner 
and under the most critical circumstances 
—pledges which have earned us the 
confidence of Europe at large during the 
course of difficult and delicate operations, 
and which, if one pledge can be more 
sacred than another, special sacredness 
in this case binds us to fulfil. We are 
also sensible that occupation prolonged 
beyond a certain point may tend to an- 
nexation, and, consequently, that it is 
our duty to take the greatest care that 
the occupation does not gradually assume 
a permanent character. We cannot name 
a day, and do not undertake to name a 
day, for our final withdrawal; but we 
desire the arrival of that day, and no 
effort will be wanting on our part to 
hasten it. You will ask what are the 
conditions of the withdrawal. Well, 
Sir, our conditions are those which have 
been set out by Lord Granville—restored 
order in the state of the country, and the 
organization of proper means for the 
maintenance of the Khedive’s authority. 
Our first duty was the restoration of 
order ; happily, that has been achieved, 
and the achievement of it in an Oriental 
country is rather a severe task. But 
pestilence has come into Egypt. That 
trial has been, so far, withstood; and, 
sorrowful as has been the experience of 
the cholera, in other respects, I think, it 
has done something to increase and cor- 
roborate our confidence in the means 
which have been called into existence 
for bringing about order and stability 
in Egypt. Next to the fact of having 
secured order, is the provision of the 
means by which it is to be maintained. 
In the organization of an adequate force 
we were desirous that that force should 
be as little as possible a military force, 
and as much as possible a civil force. 
On that principle we have acted. Great 
progress has been made in the civil 
force, and not an inconsiderable prégress 
in the other. So much for stability. 
What with reference to progress? - The 
right hon. Gentleman has treated us as if 
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we intended to remain in Egypt until we 
had brought about institutions worthy of 
Utopia. Sir, we have no suchideas. But 
in the circumstances in which we found 
ourselves in Egypt, we thought we should 
not be justified in confining ourselves 
simply to the restoration of order, and 
the supplying of the material means for 
its maintenance. Wemight havestopped 
at that point; but I doubt whether it 
would have been right todo so. There 
was an opinion most properly expressed 
by the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), and by other 
Members of the House, that something 
should be done for the future; that 
some seeds should be sown which would 
bear fruits for the relief of the country 
from those great abuses which in former 
times disgraced its administration, and 
for enabling it to maintain some toler- 
able conditions of civillife. What have 
we done with respect to progress in that 
direction? We have looked at the most 
essential institutions of the country, and 
we have regarded it as part of our duty to 
have the Judiciary put into such a state 
as would at least bear fair promise of 
answering the primary conditions of jus- 
tice and of civilized society ; and, going 
one step beyond that, we have looked to 
the provision to be made for future legis- 
lation in the country. Sir, are we to say 
that we are to remain in Egypt until 
these institutions have reached such a 
condition that there can be no doubt 
whatever of their stability? Such a 
view would be absolutely and wholly 
visionary. How many countries are 
there in Europe—the most civilized and 
powerful countries — with regard to 
which any man would be bold enough 
to inform us what transmutations they 
might undergo before another century 
has passed over our heads? We have 
no such view, Sir. What may be said 
in popular language is this—that it is 
our duty to give Egypt a fair start, and 
I believe to make provision for peace 
and order there. If we see supplied a 
military and civil force suitable for the 
maintenance of that peace and order ; if - 
we have placed.in control of the country 
a man in whose justice and benevolence 
we have confidence; if we know that 
the administration of justice is under 
enlightened supervision, and in com- 
petent hands; if we have made a reason- 
able beginning in legislative institutions, 
into which there is incorporated at least 
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some seeds of freedom, and some ele- 
ments of rectification ; then, I think, a 
state of things may be said to exist in 
which, undoubtedly, some assumption 
may be made that our duty is complete. 
But we must have regard to the cha- 
racter of the -work before us. We must 
not begin the work in Egypt with the 
assumption that we ean efface from that 
country its Oriental mark, and that we 
can by any device of ours bring it into 
identity with Western lands. We must 
assume, and I believe safely—although 
I speak with reserve, and with an ab- 
sence of all intention to dogmatize—the 
good disposition and the good capacity 
of the people themselves. With those 
assumptions, I believe the sort of work 
which we have repeatedly sketched in 
rough outline, and of which I have en- 
deavoured to give a faint idea, may be 
carried to a conclusion. We shall then, 
I think, have brought about as much as 
is reasonably within our power to at- 
tempt, and as much as, if accomplished, 
will immensely contribute to the future 
happiness and prosperity of Egypt. 
Now, Sir, I will end, as I began, by say- 
ing that I was perfectly contented to 
leave this matter in the position in which 
it was left by my right hon. Friend who 
spoke on behalf of the Cabinet at the 
beginning of the evening. I hope I 
have explained the cause of uncertainty 
in the public mind, if any such uncer- 
tainty exists; and I hope I have shown 
that Lord Granville, in the despatch to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred, has given no ground whatever 
for extravagant ideas, or for the slightest 
imputation that we have forgotten the 
solemn engagements by which we stand 
bound, and from which we do not intend, 
either in the whole, or in part, to re- 
cede. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
he thought the Committee would feel 
that the objections which the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken with respect to the 
military occupation of Egypt were, in 
view of a large portion of his speech, 
wholly unjustifiable. [ Znterruption.] He 
could assure hon. Members that those 
expressions of dissent would not prevent 
his addressing the Committee. He cer- 
tainly did claim the privilege and the 
right of a fair hearing on this occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman took exception 
to certain statements made by the Leader 
of the Opposition with regard to our 
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duty to the Egyptian people; but in a 
portion of his speech, and notably in the 
last portion of his speech, he practically 
made the same admissions. Of course, 
it was perfectly clear that any interpre- 
tation might be put upon the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. In different 
portions of his speech he made state- 
ments absolutely contradictory. He 
threw out a word here for the extreme 
Radical section of his Party, to satisfy 
them that the Government were going 
to withdraw from Egypt as soon as pos- 
sible’; but, on the other hand, he made 
a distinct statement that the Govern- 
ment considered it their duty to remain 
in Egypt until the new institutions of 
the country had had a fair chance of 
success ; and those institutions he men- 
tioned to be the Legislative Assembly, 
the existence of a pure Judicature, a 
successful Police Force, and a sufficient 
and a disciplined Army. The contention 
of those who knew anything about Egypt 
at the present time was that the Govern- 
ment had not advanced in any degree 
towards these points. They asked the 
Government what proof there was that 
the then Government of Egypt, so far, 
had tended to produce any of these 
results ? The Army they knew compara- 
tively little about; but they did know 
that there had been a complete break 
down in all the branches of Egyptian 
administration. The evidence from all 
independent sources in support of this 
break down was overwhelming. He had 
been very much surprised by the re- 
marks which fell from the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Morley), by which 
he hoped to convince the Committee 
that Egypt was in a state of satisfac- 
tion and tranquillity. The hon. Member 
made two or three quotations from de- 
spatches, none of which related to the 
existing condition of Egypt. The latest 
despatch was one in April last. But the 
hon. Member gave no satisfactory proof 
that Egypt was not now in a state of 
absolute administrative anarchy. There 
was a great deal of evidence that Egypt 
was in that condition. There was evi- 
dence in the correspondence of gentle- 
men of great ability and of large expe- 
rience in Egypt, who unanimously stated 
that Egypt was at present in a state 
of administrative anarchy; that every 
branch of the Public Service had broken 
down ; that Egypt had suffered more 
during the past three or four months 
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than during the 13 years of despotism 
she experienced under the late Khedive. 
The hon. Member for Newcastle had 
given nothing in disproof of that. He 
had quoted not one single jot of evi- 
dence to show that the state of Egypt 
‘at the present moment was not what it 
was represented to be by able judges— 
namely, administrative anarchy. It was 
incumbent on the hon. Member, who 
largely based his argument on the fact 
that Egypt was in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, to give some evidence to prove 
that; but he failed to do so, and he 
would advise the hon. Member with 
great respect—and any other hon. Mem- 
ber who wished for information on this 
subject—to see the very interesting and 
remarkable letter which had been sent 
to The Times by its Correspondent at 
Alexandria. That gentleman stated 
most emphatically—and he was a gen- 
tleman of credit and position, and he 
had rested his reputation upon the state- 
ment—that Egyptian administration, in 
spite of our presence, had broken down 
in every detail. That statement had not 
been controverted. The noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs did not attempt to controvert it, 
and the Prime Minister did not attempt 
to do so; and, in view of these facts, he 
wished to ask the Government what they 
had gained in Egypt, and what they in- 
tended to do to justify their action in 
that country? There were two policies. 
One was to have left Egypt alone from 
the first, which was a consistent policy, 
and which, however dangerous and ab- 
surd, at least had the merit of consis- 
tency. For those Gentlemen who had 
supported the Government in the earlier 
stages of their interference in Egyptian 
affairs, or who condoned that inter- 
ference, as the hon. Member for New- 
castle did, to come down to the House and 
advise immediate withdrawal, in the face 
of the action taken by the Government, 
was utterly inconsistent and unjust, not 
only to the interests of this country, but 
to the interests of the Egyptian people. 
We had largely broken down the ele- 
ment of self-government which Egypt 
had possessed. The Prime Minister had 
taken credit for having established a 
strong Army in Egypt. That was a very 
doubtful assumption; but, granting it, 
he wished to ask whether the Army 
was in any better condition now than 
it was under Arabi—whether it was 
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stronger or better disciplined at this 
moment? The condition of the Army 
was worse now than it was prior to the 
beginning of our joint intervention with 
France. With regard to all else, we had 
broken down the power of the people 
for self-government. We had destroyed 
their National Parliament, and we had 
broken down their independence, and 
refused them the Constitution they de- 
manded ; and now our Ministry pre- 
tended, after repelling by the bayonet 
the just demands of the Egyptians 18 
months ago, to be anxious to grant them 
something similar to those demands now. 
The position of the Government in this 
matter was absolutely inconsistent. Hav- 
ing destroyed, they were bound to build 
up again. As the Under Secretary had 
said, Constitutions were not built up in 
a day; and the view he took was not 
that there should be annexation, or even 
a permanent protectorate, for there were 
many objections, but that we were bound, 
before leaving, to build up, on firm and 
lasting foundations, law and order and 
good administration in Egypt. We were 
bound to do that, regardless of what 
might be said by hon. Members below 
the Gangway or by Foreign Governments. 
The Prime Minister accused the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
of offending, and of running the risk of 
causing trouble with, Foreign Powers by 
his speech; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said not one word in favour of 
annexation or protectorate. He said we 
must buiid up an administration so solid 
that we could be certain there would 
be no excuse for Foreign Powers to 
interfere themselves, or for such disturb- 
ances as brought about an interference 
last July. That was a perfectly clear 
and consistent position; and not only 
did our great interests in Egypt demand 
it, but it was due to the Egyptian people, 
whose power of self-government we had 
been largely instrumental in removing. 
The great danger in this matter was 
that the Government might be driven 
down hill by the representations of 
Foreign Powers. They had shown them- 
selves remarkably susceptible to these 
representations. They believed all that 
was told them with regard to the feeling 
abroad on this question. It was, on the 
other hand, notoriousthat certain Powers 
would haveno objection to’our remaining 
in Egypt altogether ; and no Power but 
one had any objection. That Power 
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was France, which was anxious to drive 
England out of Egypt as fast as it could ; 
and it was, no doubt, for that purposethat 
the diplomatistsof France were constantly 
telling us that, unless we left at once, 
greatexasperation might arise in France; 
and that, unless we left at once, France 
might not offer an apology or reparation 
for what had occurred at Madagascar. 
That was the way in which the matter 
was being worked all over Europe ; and 
the danger was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was so susceptible to foreign 
representations, and who took everything 
for granted in these matters, and felt the 
‘‘deepest emotion’’ when any representa- 
tion was made by the French Republic, 
or by any other rival Power, might be 
driven down hill without cause, and in- 
duced to give up the interests of this 
country. That was exactly what was 
happening at the present moment; and 
he hoped the righthon. Gentleman would 
remember that it was the French who 
abandoned him at the critical moment 
last year. Very fortunate that was for 
us; for if French troops had joined ours 
in Egypt, as our Ministry at one time 
wished, we should never have got them 
out again without war. Still, the with- 
drawal of France then justified resolute 
action on our part now. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would remem- 
ber that, and take up this work alone. 
Our interests in Egypt were greater than 
those of any other Power—greater than 
the interests of all the other Powers. 
They were just and legitimate interests. 
By firmness and consistency in this 
matter we could carry our improvements 
in the administration of Egypt through 
without giving serious offence to any 
other Power. He would point out that 
the late Administration managed to keep 
on the most perfectly good terms with 
France, although they based their policy 
on the German alliance. The present 
Government had not only alienated the 
German Powers and Turkey, but they 
had all but come to blows with the 
French Republic. The fall of Lord 
Beaconsfield was universally regretted 
by the French Press; but the reason of 
all this was their firm and consistent 
course, which never neglected to defend 
our legitimate interests. He wished 
to make a protest against another state- 
ment by the hon. Member for New- 
castle. The hon. Member attributed 
interested motives to those gentlemen 
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who now had the conduct of the ad- 
ministration in Egypt. He considered 
that very unfair to gentleman who, he 
believed, had only the welfaresof the 
Egyptian people at heart ; and the hon. 
Gentleman advanced no proof in support 
of his statements. He would also make 
a fervent protest against the conversion 
of the fatal doctrine of non-intervention 
into a sort of fetish-worship in order to 
quiet the country. How could non- 
intervention ever be the policy of a great 
Empire like that of Britain? It was by 
the contrary doctrine that the power and 
the influence of this country were built 
up. It was the fearless extension, and 
not by the contraction, of our Dominions, 
by the refusal to be afraid of the respon- 
sibilities of Empire, that towns such as 
that represented by the hon. Member 
obtained their commercial importance 
and their wealth. Gentleman represent- 
ing those towns owed everything to the 
enterprize and courageof their ancestors, 
and yet they were elevating this pusil- 
lanimous theory of non-intervention into 
a political dogma. He protested against 
this; and he hoped the time might 
never come when we should adopt a 
view so utterly unworthy of any great 
State, and so especially unworthy of the 
ancient and Imperial English race. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE sdid, he ga- 
thered that the Supplementary Estimate 
would not be proposed, because he had 
a Motion to reduce that Estimate. He 
found that there was an item of £6,000 
charged for the Special Embassy to 
St. Petersburg; but he wished to see a 
reduction. We had an Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg; it was right that he 
should go to the Coronation at Moscow, 
and it was equally natural that he 
should be paid for that, because at Coro- 
nations things were excessively dear ; 
but it seemed to him that they had done 
enough for the Coronation of the Czar 
when they had given their Ambassador 
£4,000 to proceed to Moscow and take 
part in thatceremony. But it appeared 
to have been thought necessary to send 
the Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied 
by Lord Wolseley. His Royal Highness, 
as all knew, was the brother-in-law of 
the Czar, and it might be supposed 
that, in all probability, His Royal High- 
ness would have gone to see this inte- 
resting ceremony performed upon the 
Czar if he had not been sent as Special 
Ambassador. In fact, he very much 
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doubted whether anybody, except a 
small circle of the Court, knew that the 
Duke of Edinburgh was an English 
Ambassador. Most people were under 
the impression that His Royal Highness 
was there as a Member of the Royal 
Family of England, allied to the Royal 
Family of Russia, and that he went at 
his own expense. He did not see that 
it was desirable that they should, in 
addition to their regular Ambassador to 
Russia, send a Special Ambassador on 
this occasion ; but if they must do so, he 
really thought it was undesirable that 
one of the Royal Family, particularly if 
he was aliied to the Russian Royal 
Family, should receive a considerable 
sum of money to act as Ambassador. 
He did not want to go into the details ; 
but he found ‘ gratuities and unforeseen 
£1,000.” What were these gratuities ? 
He supposed that when a Gentleman 
went to take part in such things he gave 
the servants something; but to come on 
the country for £1,000 for gratuities was 
a great deal too much. He should move 
to reduce the Vote by £2,000, and should 

o to a Division upon it. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he objected to 
a Supplementary Vote like this being 
put in this irregular way. The course 
hitherto had been to put such a Supple- 
mentary Vote separately; but if there 
was to be a system of Supplementary 
Votes slipped into a Vote put from 
the Chair, it would be impossible for 
hon. Members to follow the Votes. He 
entirely objected to this, and contended 
that the usual course should be adhered 
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to. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the hon. 
Member was entirely in error. The 
usual course was for the Supplementary 
Estimate and the Original Estimate to 
be taken together. That was the case 
last Session. 

Mr. BOURKE said, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would look at this Estimate he 
would find that in the column for 1882-3 
there wasasum of £206,000 put down 
as the whole Vote for Diplomatic Ser- 
vices. That way of putting down the 
whole Vote was entirely misleading, be- 
cause there were £30,000, in addition to 
that Vote, as a Supplementary Vote for 
1882-3. That did not appear, and the 
total Vote was £236,000. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 


doctrine of the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury was new to him. 
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It might be that last year the Original 
and the Supplementary Estimates were 
mixed up; but last year was a year in 
which the Civil Service Votes were un- 
duly delayed. Certainly, when the Civil 
Service Votes were taken in due course, 
it was out of the question that the Sup- 
plementary Estimates should be mixed 
up with them. This was an important 
point, although there might not be a 
precedent for taking this course. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he had inquired very carefully 
what was the usual course, and he was 
informed that any other course than that 
adopted would be quite irregular; and 
he would remind the Committee that he 
had a warning as to what would happen to 
him if he pursued the course now recom- 
mended by the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), as there was a Motion 
still on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), criticizing the course pro- 
posed to be taken, of putting this ques- 
tion forward separately. Owing to cer- 
tain reductions made, it was found that 
the Revised Estimate was £4,000; and 
he found that it would be irregular, when 
a new Estimate was presented, not to 
bring forward every matter with which 
that was connected. The Committee 
would see a sub-head for Special Mis- 
sions in the Service, so that there was 
already an item of the same kind in the 
ordinary Vote; and the Supplementary 
Estimate was simply an additional sum 
provided for by gentlemen at the Foreign 
Office of great experience in the prepa- 
ration of these Votes. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that this item 
was not included in the Revised Estimate 
to which the noble Lord referred. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that a Revised Estimate was one thing 
and a Supplementary Estimate was an- 
other. It was quite evident that what 
was now presented on a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate ought to have been pro- 
duced when the Original Estimate was 
brought in. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was to be 
regretted that the Original Estimate 
should stand over; but the practice of 
incorporating Supplementary with Ori- 
ginal Estimates was perfectly well 
known. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, there was no 
mention of Supplementary Estimates 
upon the Paper of to-day. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutpers) said, that the 
practice of taking the Supplementary 
Vote together with the Original Vote, 
under the circumstances described by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, encouraged 
the Government to present the Supple- 
mentary Estimates as early as possible. 
This year, the Supplementary Estimates 
were smaller than they had been for 
years past, and they had been presented 
earlier in the course of the year. From 
the point of view of control, the House 
had had better control over the expendi- 
ture this year than for some time past; 
and he hoped that on the ground of 
precedent, and also on the ground of 
convenience to the Committee, they would 
be allowed to take this Vote. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he desired to say one word with regard 
to Major Baring’s salary. When the 
question of increasing Major Baring’s 
salary was first mooted, the noble Lord 
refused to give the House any Estimate. 
It was only when he was pressed by hon. 
Members that he consented to do so. 
[Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice dissented. } 

e begged the noble Lord’s pardon; 
and he asserted, unhesitatingly, that the 
noble Lord positively declined to give 
any Estimate. The noble Lord stated 
distinctly that they meant to carve the 
salary out of other Votes, and it was 
only when he was pressed that this Esti- 
mate was given at all. Now, what he 
wanted to point out was that they were 
increasing Major Baring’s salary, and 
that, in order to do so, they actually re- 
duced the salary of the Minister in Bel- 
gium. The Belgian Minister had been 
in Belgium for 15 years. He had never 
once been mixed up in any European 
politics. He had received a certain 
salary. He had refused other places; 
he had refused promotion. Now, how- 
ever, they had made him Ambassador in 
Italy, and they sent Sir Edward Malet 
to Belgium at a reduced salary. They 
had also reduced the salary of the Minis- 
ter in China. He maintained that this 
way of carving out the salary of Major 
Baring from the salary of the new Mi- 
nister in Belgium and from that of the 
Minister in China was monstrous; and 
he should move hereafter to reduce the 
salary of the Ambassador to Rome. He 
thought thatif Major Baringwastoreceive 
an increased salary, such hard-worked 
men as Sir Edward Malet and the Mi- 
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nister in China should not be made to 
suffer. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had promised the Irish 
Members that he would discuss the 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill 
that night; and, therefore, he would not 
trespass more on the time of the Com- 
mittee. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, it would not be respectful to the 
Committee if he were not to reply to the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth. The hon. Gentleman 
had made an attack upon the Govern- 
ment for having effected certain econo- 
mies; but he(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
maintained that it was the bounden 
duty of the Foreign Office, from time to 
time, to revise the Estimates carefully, 
and wherever they saw an opportunity 
of making a legitimate economy to do 
so. The hon. Member had quite mis- 
represented, unintentionally no doubt, 
what he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
said in regard to the Supplementary 
Estimate for Major Baring’s salary. 
What he had said was that the increase 
in his salary would be met by economies 
in other directions, and that in that way 
it would be incorporated in the Votes. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 42; 
Noes 114: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 270.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he now desired to ask the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a question about Sir John Lum- 
ley. He had just pointed out that Sir 
Edward Malet had been hard at work 
in Egypt and elsewhere for a consider- 
able time; that he had been promoted 
to Belgium ; and that the place he had 
vacated in Egypt was to be held by a 
gentleman from India, to whom an in- 
creased salary was to be given. He did 
not wish to go through the list of Sir 


John Lumley’s services. He would sim- 


ply say that Sir John Lumley had been 
Minister in Saxony and in Switzerland, 
and for 15 years Minister in Belgium. 
Sir John Lumley had refused promotion. 
He had chosen to remain in Belgium, 
and he had, during the whole of the 
time, received a certain salary. He had, 
however, been sent to Rome, and the 
salary of his successor in Belgium had 
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been diminished. Tho Minister in China 
had spent his life in that country, and he 
had been one of the most useful public 
servants this country ever had. Hehad 
worked himself from the lowest to the 
top rung of the ladder; and almost at 
the end of his career his salary was dimi- 
nished by £500, in order to make up 
for the increase in the salary of Major 
Baring. He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
was not opposed to economy. Indeed, 
he desired to see economy practised 
wherever it could be. It must, however, 
be practised judiciously ; and he main- 
tained that it was a monstrous thing to 
reduce the salaries of such trusted ser- 
vants of the Crown as Sir Edward Malet 
and Sir Harry Parkes to make up for 
an increase elsewhere. Unless he re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation why 
Sir Edward Malet and Sir Harry Parkes, 
who had a preferential claim to Sir John 
Lumley, had been passed over, he should 
move to reduce the Vote. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the doctrine of the hon. Gentleman 
was rather an extraordinary one. The 
hon. Member had laid down the doc- 
trine that diplomatists had a vested 
interest in succession to certain places. 
If such a principle were adopted, it 
would make economy in the Public Ser- 
vice impossible ; because it would follow 
that a high salary received by a distin- 
guished diplomatist should be paid to 
his successor, no matter what his past 
services were, and no matter how limited 
his experience might be. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
would look at the list of Envoys Extra- 
ordinary to the different places in South 
America he would find that we were 
paying large salaries. He (Mr. Rylands) 
could not see how it was possible to 
make any considerable remissions in the 
high salaries unless opportunity were 
taken on occasions of promotion to place 
in the stead of those promoted gentle- 
men at lower salaries. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
these economies were broken reeds to 
rely upon. The hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) picked out the case of 
Belgium, but said nothing about that 
of China. He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
wished to ask a question respecting Sir 
John Lumiey, as to whether he had been 
allowed to succeed to the post of Am- 
bassador at Rome without any diminu- 
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tion being made in his salary, whilst 
a diminution had been made in other 
places? Sir Edward Malet, who had 
worked hard for many years, had been 
promoted to the Mission of Belgium, 
and the Government were putting in his 
place a gentleman to whom they were 
giving a large salary. Sir John Lumley 
had been in Belgium for 15 years, where 
the duties were a perfect sinecure. Tho 
Government sent him to Rome, one of 
the best posts in Europe, and then 
diminished the salary of Sir Edward 
Malet instead of that of Sir John Lum- 
ley, through some backstairs-influence 
with Lord Granville about which he 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) knew some- 
thing. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
they ought to move a reduction of this 
Vote, not so much because of what had 
taken place with regard to the diplo- 
matic post in Belgium, but because of 
what had occurred in China. He re- 
membered it being stated in that House, 
when a Motion was made to reduce the 
Vote for the salaries of the Diplo- 
matists in China, that it was most 
undesirable to do so, because China 
was unconnected with England by 
telegraph; and that, therefore, it was 
necessary to have a first-rate man there 
in order to prevent our getting into 
trouble with that country. If hon. 
Members would look at the salaries in 
China as compared with those in Italy, 
they would find them higher, and also 
higher than those paid in some other 
parts of the world, the reason of this 
being to some extent, no doubt, because 
living in China, after the European 
fashion, was a good deal more expen- 
sive than in Europe. Another reason 
was that China was very far off, and 
that there were hundreds of persons 
ready to accept Consular service in 
Europe who would not accept it in 
China .It did, therefore, appear to him, 
when they had gentlemen in such a 
place as Portugal receiving £4,000 a- 
year, that it was desirable to reduce ex- 
penditure in connection with those posts 
rather than in China. They required 
to have a good man in China, and be- 
cause that post was somewhat out of 
the way, they had no right to make an 
unnecessary reduction. He presumed 
it was done because the gentleman who 
was sent to China had no friends. At 
any rate, such was the suggestion of 
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hon. Members. He did not know whe- 
ther it was the fact or not; but, no 
doubt, the post being a long way off 
and out of the way had a great deal to 
do with it. If it were possible for him 
to do so he certainly should propose to 
increase the Vote; but that, of course, 
was entirely beyond the power of a pri- 
vate Member. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£2,425, being the Vote to complete the 
sum for the salaries of the Minister 
Resident of Wurtemburg, the Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Darmstadt, the Secretary of 
Legation of Coburg, and the Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Bavaria. He believed these 
reductions would be quite consistent 
with the efficiency of the Public Service. 
At any rate, he would like to know what 
the diplomatic services of these gentle- 
men were; and whether it was desirable 
to pay them salaries varying from £500 
to £1,250, in addition, in some cases, to 
the rents of their houses? All these 
_s he believed, were in the German 

mpire; and he supposed the work was 
really managed in Berlin. He would 
venture to say that the places on the 
map to which the Votes referred would 
be unknown to the majority of Mem- 
bers. He should be glad if the Govern- 
ment would vouchsafe some information 
as to why these diplomatists were main- 
tained in such out of the way places. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I would point 
out to the hon. Member that there has 
already been proposed a reduction of the 
General Vote; and that, therefore, it 
would not be in Order for him to pro- 
pose the reduction of another specific 
item. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said he had 
to apologize to the Committee for speak- 
ing on this subject; but he had been in 
Japan, and had had the pleasure of 
knowing Sir Harry Parkes, whom he 
believed to be a most able and efficient 
servant of Her Majesty. In these cir- 
cumstances, he was sorry to find that 
when this gentleman was promoted to 
Pekin the salary accorded to him was 
£500 per annum less than that which 
had been paid to his Predecessor. He 
protested against such treatment of a 
man who had spent his early years in 
China, and had rendered the greatest 
service to his country. He protested, 
in the strongest manner, when he found 
this gentleman’s salary cut down, and 
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when he saw a gentleman of whom he 
knew nothing, but who, he had no 
doubt, was a very deserving public ser- 
vant, who had been in Belgium for many 
years, being appointed to Rome, and 
receiving exactly the same salary that 
his Predecessor in that post had been 
paid. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) protested 
against the way in which Sir Harry 
Parkes had been treated; and, as a pro- 
test against the reduction of his salary, 
he would propose to reduce the Vote 
by £500. Her Majesty’s Government 
would do well to give this matter their 
careful consideration; and, if they did, 
he trusted the result would be that they 
would give this diplomatist the salary 
his Predecessor had received at Pekin. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £112,800 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £6,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884, for the Expenses of 
Her Majesty's Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 
—(Mr. R. N. Fowler.) 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that in regard to the question of 
salary, it seemed to him there was only 
one question to ask, and that was whe- 
ther the salary was adequate for the 
post? The moment they entered into 
all these personal questions they em- 
barked on very difficult topics. Ques- 
tions of personal controversy were, nine 
times out of ten, questions of great diffi- 
culty, and were nearly always in the 
highest degree distasteful to the gentle- 
men who were the subject of them. He 
should be the last person in the world to 
under-rate the services of that distin- 
guished gentleman whose name had been 
mentioned, and who was now going to 
China; but the fact that they were able 
to obtain the services of so distinguished 
aman at such a salary seemed to him 
to be the best argument in favour of 
that salary. If it could be shown that 
the moment the salary was reduced they 
could no longer obtain the services of 
such a man as Sir Thomas Wade, and 
the other distinguished men who had 
represented this country in China be- 
fore, then hon. Members would have 
been armed with a very formidable ar- 
gument that he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) would have experienced great 
difficulty in answering. But they had 
obtained the services of a man of great 
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skill and ability, and that was his an-| principle they were supposed to go in 


swer to the hon. Member in regard to 
China. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. Thomas- 
son), he quite admitted the force of 
some of his remarks. He quite admitted 
that the circumstances of these countries 
where the posts existed which the hon. 
Gentleman desired not merely to reduce, 
but to abolish, had materially altered 
since the time in which these posts were 
first instituted and the salaries attached 
tothem. It was felt, however, that some 
changes in regard to these posts might be 
made; and he could onlysay that the Fo- 
reign Office were watching all these cases 
very carefully, not only in regard to the 
four places which the hon. Member men- 
tioned, but other posts in addition. He 
would venture to observe that the same 
argument did not apply to all these four 
places ; and it was difficult to lump to- 
gether in one sweeping condemnation 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Darmstadt, and 
Coburg. There were peculiar circum- 
stances which marked one from the 
other. The position of the various States 
and Duchies of the German Empire was 
not the same. Bavaria, for instance, 
had reserved itself a far more indepen- 
dent position than most of the States 
of Germany which had been affected by 
recent events in that country. Then 
there had been one other point men- 
tioned, he having been asked why it 
was that they had not the courage to do 
something in the case of Portugal; and 
their conduct in regard to China had 
been attacked, it having been stated that 
they had been actuated in what they had 
done by the consideration that the coun- 
try was a long way off, and because the 
gentleman who had been appointed un- 
fortunately had no friends. He had a 
plain answer to that, which was that it 
had been determined to make consider- 
able alterations in connection with the 
Lisbon Mission on the very first oppor- 
tunity, the circumstances of the Mission 
having very materially altered since it 
was established. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he saw 
in the Votes charges made for seven 
Consular chaplains; and as they had 
not a Bishop in that House, as they had 
‘‘elsewhere,’’ to whom a Question on 
this subject could be put, he would ad- 
dress himself to the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney). He would 
ask the hon. Gentleman upon what 
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fixing these salaries? He found that 
in the case of Turkey the chaplain was 
paid £400 a-year, including £100 for 
rent; £300 was paid in the case of 
Austria; £200 a-year in the case of 
Denmark; £200 also in the cases of 
Spain and China; £100 was devoted to 
the chaplaincy of Greece, and only £50 
to that of Italy. He supposed there 
was some rate or scale of the worth of 
the services of these gentlemen ; and he 
should like, therefore, to ask how these 
services were assessed ? In the case of 
Denmark he should like some explana- 
tion as to an additional item, because it 
seemed that this was the only place in 
which there was an extra charge made 
in connection with a chaplaincy which 
was partly subsidized by residents. The 
case of Denmark was the only one in 
which there was any contribution from 
outside towards the salary of the chap- 
lain. He should like to know whether, 
in other cases, contributions were made 
in the capitals of Europe, or why Den- 
mark was made an exception? Why 
should the chaplain in Turkey receive 
£400, whilst the chaplain in Italy re- 
ceived only £50? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
was one further question he wished to 
ask on the subject raised by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff). The noble Lord (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) appeared to him 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) to have proved too 
much. The noble Lord said, in a light 
manner, how satisfactory it was to him 
to have obtained the services of so dis- 
tinguished a man as Sir Harry Parkes 
at Pekin for the modest sum of £5,500 
per annum, as though all these appoint- 
ments were put up to ‘‘ Dutch auction” 
whenever a vacancy occurred. Why, 
then, was not the principle of paying the 
precise sum for which they could get 
a suitable official adopted in the case of 
Rome? Could not the new Ambassador 
to Rome have been induced, in like man- 
ner, to accept a smaller salary ? 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he wished to 
ask a question as to the chaplaincy at 
Vienna. Last year they had been asked 
to vote £300 for a chaplain in Vienna ; 
but there had been no English service 


‘there for several weeks; in fact, he 
| thought, for several months. If they 
‘voted £300 a-year it ought surely to 
| insure to the residents and visitors to 
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the great City of Vienna a regular Sun- 
day service. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it appeared that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) considered that the judg- 
ing of the salaries according to the re- 
quirements of the Missions and the duties 
to be performed was really putting these 
salaries up to ‘‘ Dutch auction.” 

Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH : I did not 
say so. It was the noble Lord. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was admitted 
that there was a number of excessive 
sums paid—sums which were a great 
deal more than was sufficient to secure 
the services of suitable gentlemen. It 
appeared to him that the only course the 
Government could adopt would be to re- 
duce the salaries when they were making 
promotions and changes, or when va- 
cancies occurred. Salaries should be re- 
duced where practicable, provided always 
that they did not reduce them to such 
an extent that they could not obtain 
efficient men. That was the point. He 
quite agreed with those who were of 
opinion that the salary of £7,000 a-year 
to their Ambassador in Rome was a very 
excessive amount, and one that should 
be reduced. If the noble Lord would 
allow him to say so, he would suggest 
that he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) had 
not replied to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. Thomas- 
son). The noble Lord had very cursorily 
referred to these German Embassies ; 
and he (Mr. Rylands) had rather in- 
ferred from his observations that he 
was not prepared to advocate their con- 
tinuance in all cases. In addition to 
these Ministers, there were second Se- 
cretaries voted, and, in some cases, even 
third Secretaries. Saxony was a place 
mentioned in which there had been 
a Mission maintained for many years 
past. [Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice: I 

said Bavaria.] His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Thomasson) was prevented from moving 
a reduction, but he had done good ser- 
vice by calling the attention of the Com- 
mittee to this matter; and he (Mr. 
Rylands) trusted sincerely that when 
the Treasury could see its way to re- 
vising these sums next year, they would 
consider whether reductions could not 
be made both in regard to the German 
and South American Missions. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) were 


Mr. Causton 
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really of the same opinion as himself on 
some of these points. He trusted, with 
the hon. Member for Burnley, that the 
Government would take the opportunity, 
when making new appointments, to re- 
duce the salaries in the cases to which 
he had already referred. His objection 
was that, in the case of a new appoint- 
ment, they had reduced the salary of 
one Ambassador; whilst in the case of 
Italy they had not revised the salary 
paid. According to the doctrine of the 
noble Lord, because they could get Sir 
Harry Parkes to accept the post at Pekin 
for £500 a-year less than was paid to 
his Predecessor, why could they not 
have tried it on with Sir John Lumley 
to see if he would take £500 a-year less ? 
His (Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s) com- 
plaint was, that they should apply the 
screw to a man who had been 40 years 
in China, and who had worked so ar- 
duously, and with so much zeal, as Sir 
Harry Parkes, instead of to the case of 
a gentleman who was removed to one 
of the pleasantest posts in Europe—to a 
post which was almost a sinecure—that 
they should have removed Sir John 
Lumley from Belgium to Italy without 
having reduced his salary £500 a-year. 
If they wanted to reduce the salary of 
Sir Harry Parkes, why did they not 
also reduce that of Sir John Lumley? 
He was glad the attention of the Com- 
mittee had been drawn to this matter, 
because the way in which patronage had 
recently been distributed by the Foreign 
Office had almost amounted to a scandal. 
He was quite aware, however, that it 
was of little use to move to reduce Votes, 
as the economists opposite, and the weak 
Front Bench on the Conservative side, 
would be certain to support the Govern- 
ment. However, if his hon. Friend 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) divided, he should 
vote with him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, beforethey 
finished the discussion on this Vote it 
was necessary to say something about 
superannuation. He found, in Class VI., 
besides £7,000 charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, there was a charge of 
£19,918, which made nearly £27,000 
together. This sum was devoted to 
pensions. An Ambassador got a large 
pension, the rule being that when a 
gentleman had been 15 years in the 
Diplomatic Service he was entitled to a 
superannuation allowance. No doubt, 
it might be desirable to bring about 
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these changes at the expiration of that 
period; but it certainly seemed to him 
that a person who had been 15 years in 
the employment of the Government was 
a fit individual to continue in the Service, 
if he was not above a certain age. By 
continuing a diplomatic servant in the 
service of the Crown beyond the limited 
period of 15 years a great deal would 
be saved in the matter of pensions. 
Let them take the case, for instance, of 
Lord Napier, one of the ablest diplo- 
matists they had, and not a particularly 
old man. He had been receiving a pen- 
sion for a number of years, and in that 
way they were not only depriving them- 
selves of the services of a thoroughly 
able and experienced diplomatist, but 
they were burdening themselves with 
a payment which was altogether un- 
necessary. If they appointed a man 
like Lord Napier—and he took his 
Lordship merely as an instance—as an 
Ambassador in some foreign capital, 
they would be saving the country a pen- 
sion of £1,700 per annum. Some time 
ago, he (Mr. Labouchere) had had a 
Motion on the Paper on going into Com- 
mittee, dealing with this item. His 
object in putting that down was, he ad- 
mitted, to call attention to the case of 
Sir Henry Layard. This gentleman, as 
the Committee was probably aware, 
had not been 15 years in the Diplo- 
matic Service—he had been about 13 
years, or something of that kind—and 
consequently, according to the strict 
letter of the law, was not entitled to a 
pension. But it seemed there was an 


idea at the Foreign Office that he should | 


be made Ambassador at Rome, because 
then, after a service of two years, he 
would be entitled to a pension. Well, 
it had struck him (Mr. Labouchere) as 
being a highly objectionable thing that 
a person like Sir Henry Layard should 
be appointed to Rome for two years, in 
order to legalize the charging of a pen- 
sion of £1,700 a-year upon the country 
during the term of this gentleman’s life. 
Sir Henry Layard had not been brought 
up to the Diplomatic Service. In his 


early youth he was an attaché at Con- | 


stantinople; but he received that ap- 
pointment simply to give him a position 
whilst he was making those interesting 
discoveries at Nineveh, with which the 
Committee, no doubt, were thoroughly 
familiar. He had no intention to attack 
Sir Henry Layard; he had been for 
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some time in that House sitting on the 
| Liberal side, and was a scientific man, 
as well as a very able diplomatist. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) did not by any means 
agree with what Sir Henry Layard had 
done at Constantinople; but, at the 
same time, he admitted that was no 
reason why Sir Henry Layard should 
not be employed again in the Diplomatic 
Service. Sir Henry Layard had carried 
out his own views and those of the 
Government he served; and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) was not raising this point 
against Sir Henry Layard as a reason 
why he should not be sent to Rome for 
a couple of years to qualify him for a 
pension. It might be thought that in 
making these observations with regard 
to Sir Henry Layard, he, and those who 
took the same view as himself, felt that 
he was not a fit person to be employed. 
Nothing was further from their feelings 
on the subject. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was glad to hear the last remark of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) in regard to Sir Henry 
Layard, because it would be a very great 
pity if it were to go abroad that Sir 
Henry Layard, who was a gentleman of 
very great ability—indeed, one of the 
ablest diplomatists they had in many 
respects—should be looked upon as in 
any sense under a cloud. The Prime 
Minister had left the House; but, before 
going, had requested him (Sir Charles 
| W. Dilke) to state that nothing had been 
| further from his thought than that any 
difference of opinion between himself 
and Sir Henry Layard with regard to 
the Constantinople affair, which took 
place a long time ago, should interfere 
with the arrangements in which that 
able diplomatist might be interested. 
It must not be assumed that Sir Henry 
Layard was not entitled to a pension— 
he would not say whether he was or not, 
the question being a legal one, which had 
not been finally settled. 

Lorp EDMOND. FITZMAURICE 
said, with regard to the chaplains and the 
other matters which had been men- 
tioned, he would first of all refer to one 
| observation which had been used by 
ia right hon. Member on the opposite 
| side of the House (Mr. Sclater-Booth). 
| He wished to state that he had never, 
|in a single instance, referred to what 
| hon. Members had been pleased to call 
;@ “Dutch auction” in regard to the 
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re-apportionment of these salaries. He 
had, on the contrary, said that it was 
the bounden duty of the Foreign Office, 
whenever a vacancy occurred, to exa- 
mine the salaries and the circumstances 
attaching to the post or Mission to see 
whether the salary required to be in- 
creased or decreased, as the case might 
be. That principle had been applied in 
the cases which had been under discus- 
sion this evening. In regard to the 
Motion, or rather the question as to why 
an economy had not been effected in 
Rome—why it had been effected in 
Brussels, and was going to be effected 
elsewhere, and not in Rome—he might 
state that Italy was a great rising State, 
a Kingdom with which this country had 
a very great and active sympathy. The 
salary of the Ambassador was only fixed 
18 months ago, and to reduce it thus 
early after its having been fixed would 
be an act of very great absurdity. He 
could not possibly conceive how any 
person could imagine that there was 
anything in common between the Em- 
bassy at Rome and the Legations at the 
other places mentioned. With regard 
to the chaplaincies, he would remind 
hon. Members that of late years there 
had been considerable controversy about 
these matters. The chaplaincies were 
six, and the salaries ranged from £50 
to £300 a-year. The Paris chaplaincy 
was abolished in 1869 by the House of 
Commons. That at Copenhagen was 
retained, for the reason that that seaport 
was the resort of a large number of 
British sailors. He believed £85 was 
given for the chaplain at Copenhagen, 
in addition to a sum equivalent to the 
subscriptions of the residents. In the 
other cases to which reference had been 
made there were exceptional circum- 
stances which rendered it desirable that 
the chaplaincy should be kept up. He 
very much regretted to hear what an 
hon. Member had said with regard to 
the Church Service at Vienna; but the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman would 
cause attention to be paid to the matter, 
and, no doubt, the evil would be re- 
medied without delay. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he should 
like to ask his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he could not give the 
Committee some information upon a 
question which had excited a great deal 
of interest in his mind? Sir Henry 


Lord Edmond Fitsmaurive 
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Layard had been employed, to a certain 
extent, in the Diplomatic Service ; and, 
as he (Mr. Rylands) understood it, there 
had been a distinct arrangement made, 
whereby a certain number of years’ ser- 
vice entitled a diplomatist to a pension. 
How it could be a legal question, when 
it was known what number of years Sir 
Henry Layard had served in the Diplo- 
matic Service, he was at a loss to imagine. 
The Committee, he thought, should give 
some attention to this, because, if he was 
rightly informed, in consequence of what 
was happening a new principle might 
arise for regulating these pensions. Hoe 
was informed that Sir Henry Layard 
would count the period for earning his 
pension from the time he held Office as 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. If that was the proposition, it 
struck him as a most extraordinary and 
outrageous one. He (Mr. Rylands) had 
had the pleasure of sitting with this 
gentleman, and he remembered perfectly 
well the time when he occupied this 
Under Secretaryship. He denied the 
right of the Government to grant a 
pension on that understanding ; and he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to let them know how the difficulty 
arose, and why this claim was set up? 
So far as he (Mr. Rylands) knew, no 
such difficulty occurred when the years 
of service were known, and the amount 
of salary had been determined. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was not competent to discuss the legal 
aspects of Sir Henry Layard’s claim for 
a pension. All he had said was that 
there were some legal points to be de- 
cided, and that the matter had not yet 
been finally settled. It was a difficult 
legal question, and he assured his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rylands) that a great num- 
ber of hours’ discussion had taken place 
amongst most competent persons in the 
Foreign Office upon the matter without 
a final result being arrived at. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he intended 
to vote with the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. He had never known a reduction 
carried in Committee of Supply; but if 
it were carried the Government would 
have this advantage—that they would 
be able to effect the reduction either in 
China, Wurtemburg, Darmstadt, Coburg, 
or Bavaria. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, there could be no doubt as to what 
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the intention of Parliament was when 
it sanctioned the pension of Sir Henry 
Layard. The House would not so far 
violate the spirit of the law as actually 
to consider, in the diplomatic career of 
a man, what period he had served as an 
Under Secretary in that House, and 
what period he had served on a Foreign 
Mission. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would draw the attention of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) to 
something which bore upon this ques- 
tion. In dealing with the services of Sir 
Henry Layard, or that of anybody else 
in the Public Service, no one should be 
actuated by any other feeling than the 
justice of the case. Well, in the Act of 
1869, it was distinctly laid down that 
where a person in the Consular Service, 
or in any other branch of the Civil Ser- 
vice of Her Majesty, was appointed to 
some employment in the Diplomatic 
Service, or where a person in the Diplo- 
matic Service was appointed to some 
office in the Civil Service, and suffered 
prejudice in regard to his retiring allow- 
ance by reason of his not continuing in 
his former service, the Treasury might 
award such superannuation allowance, 
having regard to his services. Sir Henry 
Layard would have been entitled to a 
pension if he had been Under Secretary 
of State for 10 years. Of that there was 
no doubt. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] Well, Under 
Secretaries had received pensions, and 
were entitled to them, as his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Rylands) would, no doubt, find out 
when he was made an Under Secretary. 
Had the Government chosen to retain 
the services of Sir Henry Layard he 
would have been entitled in three years 
to a pension for diplomatic services, 
looking at the time he had served as 
Ambassador. He (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) had spoken to several legal 
friends when this matter was first 
brought up; and they were clearly of 
opinion that under the Act of 1869 Sir 
Henry Layard would be entitled to a 
pension. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
was mixing up two things together. No 
doubt an Under Secretary, after a num- 
ber of years’ service, might, under cir- 
cumstances in which he required a pen- 
sion, receive a superannuation allowance, 
there being a limited number of pensions 
for bestowal under these circumstances. 
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But the Civil Service, to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred in the extract 
he had given them from the Act of 1869, 
was altogether a different thing. That 
dealt with persons who were permanent 
in the Service, and their position was 
entirely different from that of an Under 
Secretary of State. His point was, that 
if the Government were led into such an 
arrangement as that they were discuss- 
ing it would be made into a most objec- 
tionable precedent—it would be a piece 
of political jobbery to count a period 
served in an Under Secretarial capacity 
in estimating a pension for diplomatic 
services, because the Government might 
pitchfork an Under Secretary into the 
Diplomatic Service for a time in order to 
qualify him for a pension. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE 
said, he did not intend to enter into a 
discussion as to the question of law, but 
would merely state that the Foreign 
Office would have to be actuated by the 
best opinion it could obtain. They would 
have to say what was to be done in 
order that the Statute might not be 
violated. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the whole of this discussion was rather 
irregular, seeing that there was nothing 
whatever relating to the pension of Sir 
Henry Layard in the Vote before the 
Committee. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he would 
like to ask if there was any intention on 
the part of the Government to decrease 
the number of chaplaincies which had 
been referred to? ‘They would be more 
satisfactory if they were conducted upon 
some kind of system; but that did not 
appear to be the case, for he found that 
whilst the chaplain in Italy was receiving 
only £50 a-year, in the case of Turkey 
£400 a-year was paid. He was at a loss 
to imagine how these salaries could be 
fixed. Were the services rendered in 
Constantinople eight times more valu- 
able than those rendered in Rome—were 
the chaplains paid according to the duties 
they performed, or according to their 
ability, or how were these salaries esti- 
mated? If he did not receive a satis- 
factory reply he should certainly move a 
reduction in the Vote. 

Mr. COURTNEY replied, that the 
ease of the Italian chaplain was quite 
peculiar, the salary not being paid to 
any chaplain at Rome, but to a Vaudois 
church in Turin, 
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Mr. SHEIL was at a loss to imagine 
why chaplains should be appointed in 
one place and not in another. He 
should have thought that the duty of a 
chaplain was to say prayers for those 
connected with the British Mission. 
Why, therefore, should people be ad- 
ministered toin one place and not in an- 
other? As to the salary of Sir Henry 
Layard, it seemed to him that those who 
were not his apologists ought to remem- 
ber that in the last Parliament a Vote 
of Censure was moved upon him in con- 
sequence of the despatch he wrote in 
reference to the present Prime Minister 
of an insulting character. He (Mr. 
Sheil) was in the House at the time, and 
had taken upon himself to refrain from 
voting, rather than vote against Sir 
Henry Layard and cause his destruction 
in the middle of his career. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
now seemed to act as Sir Henry Layard’s 
‘chief apologist ; but he (Mr. Sheil) was 
not at all sure that the right hon. 
Baronet had not voted against Sir Henry 
Layard on the occasion to which he re- 
ferred. If, on the present occasion, the 
Amendment were carried to a Division 
he should support it. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £152,477, to complete the sum 
for Consular Services. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that, with regard to this Consular Vote, 
he wished to know from the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether there was any Repre- 
sentative of this country at present in 
the Dominions of the Emperor of Annam; 
and, if so, where he was residing? He 
wished also to ask whether the noble 
Lord could give them any information 
with regard to the intention of France 
to annex Tonquin? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was not in a position at that 
moment to give the hon. Member any 
information. The hon. Member, no 
doubt, had seen a statement in the 
newspapers on the subject, and he (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) had seen it like- 
wise. The Government could give no 
further information with regard to Annam 
than had appeared in the public Press, 
communication with that country being 
very much interrupted. As a rule, in- 
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formation from the country was obtained 
from Consuls in Siam. Information was 
sent to the Government by a very 
talented gentleman ‘who had been ‘in 
Siam for several years. At the present 
moment that gentleman was not at his 
post; he was in this country. Most of 
the information he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) had been enabled to obtain 
with regard to that quarter of;the globe 
had been from that gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he should like to know whether the 
House was to understand that England 
had absolutely no Representative what- 
ever in Tonquin, or in the Dominions of 
the Emperor of Annam? He understood 
that the British trade with that country 
amounted to from £500,000 to £1,000,000 
per annum. The importance of Tonquin 
as commanding a trade route from 
China to Burmah and Annam was very 
great; and it would hardly be satis- 
factory to this country to have an im- 
portant European Power strongly estab- 
lished on the East of our Indian 
Frontier. Did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment really admit that they had no 
Representative in those regions, where 
considerable trade interests wereat stake, 
and where they all knew the French 
Republic intended to make annexations 
in addition to the territory they already 
held in Cochin China? Tonquin and 
the Kingdom of Annam were countries 
embracing a large number of people and 
capable of great development. These 
annexations might be of considerable 
danger to their trade with China and 
Japan, as they would place the French 
Naval Stations right in the track of 
our trading fleets. He would point out 
to the noble Lord that it was a very 
significant and threatening circumstance 
that whilst one Great Power was draw- 
ing down close on us in the North-West 
of our Indian Dominions, another was 
concentrating its power to the East of 
these Possessions. They heard the other 
day that France was sending out Am- 
bassadors to the King of Burmah, who 
was dissatisfied with this country. If 
England had no Representative in that 
part of the world, could the House have 
some assurance given that one would be 
shortly sent there ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
remarked, that he had already stated 
that he had received information from 
Mr. Polgreavye, who was stationed at 
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Bankok. He was not in Annam, butin 
Siam. But there were Southern ports 
in China where Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had Consular Agents, from whom 
it was difficult to obtain information as 
to what was taking place where the 
struggle was going on. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked whether 
there was a Vice Consul doing the duty 
of the gentleman who was in England ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the places which the noble Lord had 
mentioned were from 500 to 1,000 miles 
away from the scene of operations. He 
would impress upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the importance of sending 
someone to that part of the world. He 
should like to know from some Repre- 
sentative of the Government whether a 
successor had been appointed to the late 
Consul Pakenhamin Madagascar? He 
had put a Question the other day, and 
had received the answer that Com- 
mander Johnstone, of H.M.S. Dryad, 
was not acting as Consul, and that any 
information to that effect was inaccu- 
rate. He should like to know who was 
representing them in Madagascar at 
Tamatave now? He saw a salary on 
the Votes in regard to this place. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that Consul Pakenham, whose de- 
cease they all deplored, had been, shortly 
before his death, promoted to the im- 
portant post of Odessa. This well- 
deserved promotion had been accorded 
to him after very long service; and the 
fact that he died just when about to en- 
joy that promotion rendered his decease 
all the more melancholy. Consul Paken- 
ham’s post had been offered to another 
gentleman, who was very able to fill it; 
but he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
would urge the Committee not to insist 
upon knowing who the gentleman was. 
It would be inconvenient for him to state 
the name that night. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Is he 
there ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 


No. 

Mr. BOURKE: It would be inte- 
resting if the noble Lord would tell the 
Committee to whom that Consul is to be 
accredited. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: Is 
Commander Johnstone Acting Consul at 
the present time ? 
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Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
After Consul Pakenham died, Com- 
mander Johnstone took upon himself to 
perform certain duties; but he is not 
Acting Consul. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Who 
represents the British Consul there at 
the present moment ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It has been impossible to send anyone 
out. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Then 
no one is there ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No one. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £990, to complete the sum for 
the Suez Canal (British Directors). 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to call attention to this ques- 
tion, because he desired to find out what 
were the real functions of these Direc- 
tors. He wished to know how far they 
could compromise Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by statements they might be 
disposed to make. He would call at- 
tention, for instance, to the statement in 
the newspapers, with regard to a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Suez Canal 
Company. He found that those gentle- 
men who were employed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to negotiate that 
scandalous arrangement the other day 
forwarded home a despatch, which Her 
Majesty’s Government laid upon the 
Table of the House, to the effect that it 
had become necessary to obtain from 
Her Majesty’s Government final instruc- 
tions for the conclusion of the Agree- 
ment, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment stated to the Directors their opi- 
nion that no further concession could be 
obtained from M. de Lesseps, and that 
the only thing for this country to do was 
to secure the advantages they had ob- 
tained, and leave the Company in full 
possession of the monopoly they had of 
the transit across the Isthmus. Her 
Majesty’s Government laid that despatch 
upon the Table as one of the reasons for 
this Agreement. It was announced that 
the English Directors had attended a 
meeting of the Company, and had given 
their unqualified approval to the letter 
of M. de Lesseps to Mr. Gladstone of 
the 20th of July last, in which letter M. 
de Lesseps claimed, in the widest pos- 
sible manner, the enjoyment for 99 years 
of the exclusive monopoly of excavating 
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any maritime Canal through the Egyp- 
tian Isthmus. That was the position in 
which they were placed by their Direc- 
tors; and before the Committee voted 
their salaries he thought the Govern- 
ment ought to inform hon. Members— 
he was sorry there was no Cabinet Mi- 
nister present—| The Marquess of Hart- 
INGTON here entered the House. ]—he 
begged pardon; he saw the noble Mar- 
quess who, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, led the House, in his place ; 
and he would ask him whether he could 
give any information as to how far the 
position of these gentlemen as Directors 
of the Canal Company, and as negotia- 
tors with M. de Lesseps for this arrange- 
ment, was to compromise either this 
House or this Government with regard 
to the Suez Canal? Our Directors, in 
the most formal way, had recognized 
the monopoly of M. de Lesseps on a 
previous occasion ; and, -according to a 
report he had read in a newspaper to- 
day, they, at a meeting of the Directors, 
assented to the claim of M. de Lesseps 
to the exclusive monopoly of excavating 
Canals through the Isthmus; at any 
rate, they had attended a meeting where 
a resolution to that effect had béen 
passed, without contradiction or protest 
on their part. He wished to know from 
Her Majesty’s Government how far 
these gentlemen could pledge this coun- 
try in regard to this Canal? Did these 
gentlemen sit merely as Directors of the 
Canal Company, or as Representatives 
of Her Majesty’s Government ?—that 
was a matter of the greatest import- 
ance. Had they acted with the autho- 
rity of Her Majesty’s Government in 
recognizing the monopoly of M. de 
Lesseps, or had they acted without it? 
To-day, when he asked a Question of 
the Government upon this matter, he 
was informed that these gentlemen had 
recoived no instructions, and that if they 
had been present when the declaration 
to which he had referred was made they 
had acted without instructions. That 
appeared to him to place them in a most 
compromising position—in a position, 
at any rate, to compromise this country. 
He would appeal to the noble Lord to 
postpone this Vote. It would be de- 


sirable to do so under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, seeing that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had not received 
any information as to what had taken 
place at the meeting yesterday. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he should like to add an appeal to the 
same effect. The Vote was an impor- 
tant one, and there were some very 
important considerations attaching to it. 
This country might find itself committed 
by these Directors without knowing 
anything about it—we might find that 
in consequence of their action serious 
claims were to be made against us. The 
quotation that had been read by one 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, from a 
despatch which was written so long ago 
as 1872, showed how ready they were 
to admit the power of these casual 
remarks and claims, if not promptly 
rebutted. He felt almost compelled to 
move to report Progress; in fact, he 
would do so, unless the noble Lord 
explained these points, or consented to 
a postponement of the Vote. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the two points raised by the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) hardly, he thought, 
afforded a justification for the postpone- 
ment of the Vote. The first point the 
hon. Gentleman had raised was in regard 
to a document which had already ap- 
peared—a document in which a certain 
opinion was expressed by the English 
Suez Canal Directors with regard to the 
position of M. de Lesseps. Well, that 
opinion was no more than the opinion 
which had been expressed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. ‘That opinion, it was 
true, was not entertained by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and had been the cause 
of a great deal of discussion in that 
House and abroad. Still, it was plain 
that in the statement they had made the 
Directors had not started any new opi- 
nion of their own. That despatch was 
written at the time when they were in 
communication with Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and was in perfect harmony 
with what had been stated by persons 
in authority in the House of Commons. 
As to the meeting of the Company at 
which the British Directors were pre- 
sent, the question amounted to this— 
how far could the British Directors, 
either by active assent or silent consent, 
bind this country? In the first place, 
he might say that this information 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward was not information of any offi- 
cial kind; and, as the hon. Gentleman 
had been informed to-day by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, no instructions 
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had been given to them. In fact, there 
was nothing to add to the statement 
which the Prime Minister had made to- 
day. What he would point out was that, 
whether the statements in the newspapers 
were true or untrue, these British 
Directors were not in such a diplomatic 
position that their statements could bind 
this country in her dealings with Foreign 
States. Therefore, however natural the 
apprehension of the hon. Gentleman 
might be, he trusted he would see that 
was no cause for alarm, and that these 
Directors did not, and in the nature of 
their appointments never could, affect 
this country by being present at a meet- 
ing of the Board, of which they were 
Members, at Paris. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
felt considerable alarm at what had 
fallen from the noble Lord, because he 
seemed to support the view expressed by 
these Directors, that the monopoly really 
did exist—he seemed to affirm what hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House had always contested, and 
which he was sorry to.find the Govern- 
ment were still holding fast to. He ap- 
pealed to the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) to say something 
which would do away with the effect 
and bad impression which would be 
created by the language of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, with regard to the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett), his noble Friend (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) had admitted no 
more than had been admitted on pre- 
vious occasions in that House by Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was true 
they had taken no action upon the opi- 
nion they expressed ; and, therefore, the 
opinion so expressed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, or by the British Directors 
of the Suez Canal Company, could have 
no binding effect either upon Parliament 
or upon the future policy of the country. 
The fact that Parliament had refused to 
ratify the Agreement was the strongest 
proof that, whatever admissions were 
made by the Directors, or by the Go- 
vernment, they were not binding on 
Parliament. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was 
true this country was not committed to 
anything by what had fallen from 
Members of the Government, or from 
the British Directors of the Canal Com- 
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pany; but it was the fact, nevertheless, 
that these officials were paid by the Bri- 
tish Government, and it could not but 
be, if they allowed themselves to use 
assertions to which Parliament delibe- 
rately refused its assent, that our future 
relations with the Canal Company might 
be imperilled. He could not but think 
that it would be a great convenience if 
the Government would transmit to these 
Directors instructions to this effect—that 
they were not to commit themselves to 
any broad assertion which might im- 
peril our future negotiations with the 
Company. If they would restrict their 
operations to directing the Company in- 
stead of laying down or assenting to this 
broad political proposition, they would, 
no doubt, be more fittingly earning the 
salaries which the Committee was about 
to vote. He thought his hon. Friend 
(Sir H. Drummond Woiff) had done good 
service by calling attention to the fact 
that the British Directors had assented 
to a proposition to which that House 
had deliberately refused to give its 
assent, and that in doing so they had 
certainly not done good service to this 
country. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the statement of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) was a 
most alarming one, for he now reiterated, 
as he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) under- 
stood, as the view of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that opinion which had been 
so strongly opposed in the House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I did not reiterate anything. I merely 
said that the Suez Canal Directors had, 
I believed, stated very much the same 
thing that had been expressed in this 
House by Members of the Government. 
Nothing that may happen in the future 
can possibly do away with the fact that 
these opinions have been expressed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, although 
Parliament has not seen fit to give effect 
to these opinions. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
certain Members of the Government 
held the opinion that M. de Lesseps had 
a monopoly for the construction of a 
Canal through the Egyptian Isthmus ; 
and he had read an extract from a de- 
spatch to show that the British Direc- 
tors of the Canal Company entertained 
a similar view. Parliament had, prac- 
tically, repudiated that view of the 
matter. 
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An hon. Mewser: No, no! We did 
not admit it. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, never having admitted it, then the 
Government allowed these gentlemen to 
go over to Paris and express their un- 
qualified approval—for the Government 
would be committed to that unless the 
statement of the Directors was contra- 
dicted—to this demand of M. de Lesseps 
for an ‘‘ exclusive monopoly to excavate 
any maritime Canal through the Egyp- 
tian Isthmus.’”’ The British Directors, 
it seemed, had cast in their vote in 
favour of the monopoly of M. de Lesseps, 
in face of the fact that Parliament had 
deliberately abstained from ratifying 
the view taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. If that were really the case, 
it seemed to him to place this country 
in a most dangerous and difficult posi- 
tion. It might be that these officials 
were not ina diplomatic position; but 
if they acted as the Representatives of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the Canal 
Board, and concurred in a vote which 
was passed upon that Board, making no 
protest, when it was alleged that the 
Company had a right to monopoly, there 
could be no doubt in the world that their 
action compromised us to a very great 
extent. He thought it only right that 
the Government should allow this ques- 
tion to be postponed. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOE 
said, he thought the memory of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite was very short. 
He declared that Parliament had re- 
pudiated the view put forward by Her 
Majesty’s Government; but that had 
not been the case. What had happened 
on the debate raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Devonshire (Sir Stafford Northcote) was 
this. A Motion was brought forward 
aimed at the larger claim of monopoly 
raised by M. de Lesseps, and that Motion 
was not adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He was quite aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman subsequently 
attempted to place a construction upon 
the attitude of the Government which 
was not admitted by those sitting on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
and which was not placed upon it by 
the country outside. It was clear that 
the strategy of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devonshire did 
not meet with the approval of the House ; 
and he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was 
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justified in saying that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) was not right in 
his statement that the view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been rejected. 
Further, he did not wish to go fully 
into this matter, as it was not germane 
to the Vote before the Committee. He 
might explain that there was a definite 
arrangement with the British Directors 
of the Canal Company as to remunera- 
tion for services. As a matter of fact, 
they were entitled to certain fees; but 
instead of withdrawing these fees they 
were put into the Treasary, a salary 
being paid in lieu of them. 

Mr. BOURKE also considered that 
the observations of the noble Lord were 
extremely alarming. He was very re- 
luctant to take part in this discussion, be- 
cause he was perfectly content to leavethe 
discussion as to the monopoly of M. de 
Lesseps where it was left a few days 
ago; but owing to what had taken place 
in Paris within the last few days, and 
also to what had been said by the noble 
Lord just now, he had no hesitation in 
saying that this country found itself to 
be in a much worse position than it 
supposed. They heard it stated that the 
British Directors of the Company had 
formally admitted the monopoly of M. 
de Lesseps—that had been stated in the 
public journals. The question had been 
raised, and, as yet, remained uncontra- 
dicted. From the answer given shortly 
before by the Prime Minister, he had 
been led to believe that the allegation 
in the newspapers was correct. The 
noble Lord now got up and told them 
that this monopoly was not repudiated 
by hon. Gentlemen on that (the Conser- 
vative) side of the House. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
did not say anything of the kind. I 
said it had never been repudiated by 
Parliament. 

Mr. BOURKE said, all he could say 
was that they on that side of the House 
repudiated, with all their might, this 
question of monopoly. He (Mr Bourke) 
had not had an opportunity of address- 
ing the House the other night upon this 
question, and he had not wished to do 
so, particularly as the discussion had 
taken rather a legalturn. His view had 
been that this question could not be 
called one of legality, so far as English 
jurists looked upon it. It was a far 
more important matter than that, and, 
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after all, must be settled by Turkey and 
Egypt. Whatever assumption of mono- 
poly might be made by M. de Lesseps, 
or by English jurists, or English capi- 
talists, or Parliament, it would have no 
effect in the ultimate decision of the 
matter. That ultimate decision must 
rest with the Porte, who had decided 
already, in terms the most conclusive 
possible, that M. de Lesseps had no 
monopoly whatever. If he had had the 
despatch in which this view was con- 
veyed in his possession at the present 
moment, he would have alluded to it. 
He was sorry that the Prime Minister 
was not now in his place, as he had been 
anxious to draw the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to this matter. 
This question of monopoly was raised 
in 1872, when the right hon. Gentleman 
had called them to task in the most un- 
fair manner possible. He (Mr. Bourke) 
had stated that he did not know any- 
thing about the despatch ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to forget that 
the despatch was written when he him- 
self had been four years in Office, and 
before the Conservative Administration 
attained to power. The whole of this 
question was discussed in this despatch 
by Lord Granville, and the most conclu- 
sive opinion was given by the Repre- 
sentatives of the Porte that M. de Les- 
seps had nomonopoly whatever. There 
was a proposition made by Italy that 
the Canal should be bought by all the 
Powers fof Europe, and that question 
came before the Porte; and it was in 
reply to a despatch from the English 
Government with regard to that, that 
the statement to which he referred was 
made by the Representatives of the 
Porte. M. de Lesseps had nothing but 
his own concession; and, as for mono- 
poly, it was a thing which had been 
treated from that day to this by the 
Porte with the most supreme and utter 
contempt, and he did not think there 
was a single jurist in Europe who would 
— that the monopoly ever existed 
at all. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that we in 
this country were responsible for these 
Directors, who were appointed and paid 
by us; and to say that they could do 
what they liked, without reference to the 
views of, or without responsibility to, 
those who appointed them, was an utter 
absurdity. He hoped that these Direc- 
tors would not compromise themselves 
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upon another matter which he (Mr. 
Labouchere) had asked about. When 
M. de Lesseps retroceded a certain part 
of his land to the Egyptian Government, 
he was allowed to retain a certain por- 
tion along the banks of the Canal; but 
the concession of that small portion of 
land was in every case specified as 
being for ‘‘ his employés,” for ‘* gardens,” 
for “trees,” &c. In spite of the fact 
that this land was allowed to remain in 
the possession of M. de Lesseps for pur- 
poses such as these, M. de Lesseps, as 
they saw, was continually claiming his 
right either to make a second Canal, or 
to enlarge the existing one by the use 
of the land which he so held. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) entirely denied his right 
todo so. It seemed to him as clear as 
possible that he had no such right. He 
had heard from several Egyptians of 
political eminence, who took part in the 
proceedings at the time, that they spe- 
cially made this arrangement in order 
that M. de Lesseps would not be able to 
make a second Canal. He thought the 
Law Officers of the Crown ought to ex- 
press that opinion to the English Direc- 
tors ; that they should look into the mat- 
ter, and thoroughly satisfy themselves as 
to whether M. de Lesseps really had a 
right to make a second Canal. 

Mr. HEALY said, fhe noble Lord 
would think it a great change, no doubt, 
to take him away from the salubrious 
climate of Egypt to the sunny land of 
Spain, and he (Mr. Healy) must apolo- 
gize to the Gentlemen of the Conserva- 
tive Party, who desired to discuss an- 
other matter, for venturing to interrupt 
their conversation; but he had a very 
strong desire to call the attention of the 
Committee to the conduct of the British 
Consul at Corunna. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: That 
has nothing to do with the Vote we are 
now discussing. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
(Mr. Healy) will not be in Order in 
raising any question in regard to the 
British Consuls on this Vote. The 
Vote upon which that question could 
have been raised has been passed. 

Mr. HEALY: Then I will draw 
attention to the matter on Report. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH : I should like 
to ask you, Sir, whether the Committee 
is in Order in disoussing the details and 
legal aspects of the Suez Canal Question 
upon this Vote ? 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: In answer to 
the hon. Member I must say this—that 
it is difficult to know what this will lead 
to, seeing that in the question is in- 
volved the salaries of the English 
Directors of the Suez Canal Company. 
It is contended, as far as I can under- 
stand, that the conduct of the Directors 
in regard to the matter under discussion 
is of such a character as to entitle the 
Committee to deprive them of their 
salaries. It is difficult for me, therefore, 
to say that the discussion is not in 
Order. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the Prime Minister had stated the other 
day that the House was not in any way 
bound by what he (the Prime Minister) 
had stated, nor by the individual opi- 
nions of the Ministers on this Suez Ques- 
tion. They must treat the opinions of 
Ministers, to which the noble Lord and 
the noble Marquess had attempted to 
give a binding force, as merely opinions 
of Ministers in no way binding the 
country. The declared opinion of these 
British Directors, however, stood on a 
very different footing. It was their 
duty to defend British interests, as far 
as possible, by their argument and 
votes. It was clearly of extreme im- 
portance that these Directors, from their 
position as Répresentatives of the in- 
terests of this country, should not do 
anything to commit this country to any 
agreement or promise to M. de Lesseps. 
It appeared from the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) that 
they had been doing this. The claim 
made by that hon. Gentleman with great 
clearness was that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should postpone this Vote for 
further consideration, or else give the 
Committee and the country clearly to 
understand that these Directors had no 
power in the past, and would not be 
allowed in future, to bind Great Britain 
in any shape to recognize the extra- 
ordinary monopoly claimed by M. de 
Lesseps. As the Government had said 
the other day, the House had reserved 
its freedom upon this point; but the 
vote taken had been practically a con- 
demnation of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It had declared the House 
to be absolutely unfettered, even by the 
formal recognition of Ministers as to M. 
de Lesseps’ claims; and that, undoubt- 
edly, was the effect of the Amendment 
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moved by the hon. Member for Hull. 
Her Majesty’s Government had only 
availed themselves of the particular form 
in which the Motion was carried in order 
to save themselves from utter defeat. 
That being the position of affairs, it was 
reasonable for the Committee to demand 
that these British Directors should be 
informed that, in spite of the influence 
of M. de Lesseps—that ‘‘ very saga- 
cious’ gentleman, as the Prime Minis- 
ter described him—must not commit us 
to the recognition of a claim which the 
country entirely repudiated. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
there evidently was a division of opinion 
on the Treasury Bench upon this ques- 
tion. The Prime Minister said the 
other day that Parliament insisted upon 
the withdrawal of the Agreement; but 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had made a statement which 
was not on all fours with that observa- 
tion, for he had got up in his place and 
practically admitted the claim which M. 
de Lesseps made to monopoly. That 
was a most alarming admission. Hon. 
Members ought, at least, to ask the Go- 
vernment whether they would, at ail 
events, communicate with the British 
Directors, and inform them that they, at 
least, were never to make such an ad- 
mission again until they had distinct 
authority to do so. Unless the Com- 
mittee obtained such a compromise as 
that, they were bound, he thought, to 
press this matter to a Division. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the appointment of these 
gentlemen was, in the first instance, 
only with a view of their representing 
the British Government as shareholders, 
and that function they had up to the 
present time exercised. He did not be- 
lieve it was in their power to commit 
this Government, or the country, to any- 
thing by any admissions they might 
make, or by any part they might play in 
the proceedings of the Oouncil of Ad- 
ministration. Undoubtedly, questions 
which were not foreseen at the time of 
the appointment of these gentlemen— 
questions of a much larger nature than 
those which it was supposed they would 
have to deal with—had arisen. He 
thought this discussion would be not at 
all without its use. It was desirable 
that the Government should consider 
whether general instructions should not 
be given to these gentlemen as to the 
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part they should, or should not, take; hitherto existed, but that they might 
when present at meetings involving the | have as many police as they liked. 
consideration of questions of this kind. |The right hon. and learned Gentleman 


Vote agreed to. wished that intelligence to be sent broad- 
east throughout the country. If that 
Crass III.—Law anp Justice. was so, and if the subventions increased 


(4.) £10,038, to complete the sum for very much, it would be very much owing 


. ‘ . to the action of the Secretary of State. 
Police Courts, London and Sheerness. While he (Sir R. Assholes Ooms) was 


(5.) £255,233, to complete the sum|at the Home Office ample provisions 
for the Metropolitan Police. were taken against the increase of the 


(6.) £946,698, to complete the sum Police Forces, while the present Secre- 


for the Police, Counties and Boroughs ee sper pena = — ee 
(Great Britain). y mg y y 


pleased. The Secretary to the Trea- 
Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he|sury should be warned that if there 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for | should be an increase in the subventions 
the Home Department a question with | it would be due to this cause. 
regard to this Vote. Some time ago, Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think 
when the police were first appointed, it | the matter was quite as the right hon. 
was optional whether the counties should | Gentleman stated. As he understood 
have the force or not. When it was! his right hon. and learned Friend the 
made compulsory Sir Robert Peel gave | other day, he said the Inspectors of Con- 
them a subsidy of a quarter of the | stabulary ought not to require, or rather 
amount. When the late Government! were told they were not to press on an 
came into Office, however, they in-! increase of police when they went to 
creased that subsidy to one-half, the | inspect the various forces in the country. 
local taxation paying the remainder. |It was not the case that any locality 
Right hon. Gentlemen who now sat| could have any number they thought 
on the Treasury Bench had said that | necessary or desirable, for the numbers 
would have the effect of increasing the | were always carefully examined, just as 
Police all over the country, seeing that | they were when the right hon. Gentle- 
the country was going to pay one-half; | man opposite was in Office. The only 
and the result of that warning was that | instructions that had been given were 
the Executive for the time being took | that Inspectors, in their annual inspec- 
every pains they could to guard against | tion, should not take upon themselves 
the appointment of any more police than | unduly, or go out of their way to press 
was absolutely necessary. They had had | upon a locality an increase of force. 
the greatest difficulty, not only when he | There had been such cases; there were 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) was in Office, | cases last year, when it came to the know- 
but when Sir George Grey was at the | ledge of the Home Secretary that the 
Home Office, in inducing the different | Inspector at some place—Stockport he 
counties to come up to the proper scale | believed it was—had recommended an 
which had been laid down as the right | increase of the force which the local 
number of police. The Government | authorities were not desirous of carry- 
thought it right to keep down the de-|ing out. It was merely arising from 
mand on Her Majesty’s Treasury ; and | cases of this kind that the Home Secre- 
that, he thought, met with theapproval of | tary issued instructions to Inspectors 
both sides of the House. They wereled to | that they were not to take undue 
believe that that was so when they were | methods of pressing increases on locali- 
in Office; but the Secretary of State had | ties. 
made a very alarming statement the| Sm. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
other day upon another matter. The} was glad to have this explanation, for 
right-hon. and learned Gentleman had | the words of the Home Secretary con- 
introduced it for the purpose of holding | veyed a wrong impression, and he 
out a flag in the other direction. He | thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
said he had given instructions to all In- | might find a large increase as the con- 
spectors of Constabulary to the effect | sequence. He might mention that there 
that they need not trouble themselves | was nothing new in these instructions. 
about the arrangement which had | For many years, and while he was at 
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the Home Office, the Inspectors were 
told they were not to press on an in- 
erease of police unless there was such a 
deficiency in numbers that they were 
really too small. 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, 
he hoped that the Government would 
give an assurance that the Police Super- 
annuation Bill would be pressed for- 
ward early next year. He understood 
that throughout the whole force there 
was the greatest disappointment that 
some effort had not been made to pass 
the Bill this Session. 

Mx. HIBBERT said, the Government 
were just as anxious as the hon. Mem- 
ber to press the Bill forward, and it was 
with much regret the Bill was with- 
drawn. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was the intention of the 
Government, at an early period next 
Session, to re-introduce the Bill, and 
with, he hoped, more success than had 
attended it this Session. 


Vote agreed to. 
(7.) £1,500, Rewards to Police. 


(8.) £309,852, to complete tho sum 
for Prisons, England. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS inquired 
why Vote 16, for Convict Establishments, 
had been passed over ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was by an 
arrangement which had been made for 
the convenience of discussion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
local prisons had now been under the 
new system for some years; and when 
the system was started one of the ques- 
tions that was under careful considera- 
tion was the earnings of prison labour 
under the new as compared with the 
old system. For the first year, it was 
difficult to make any comparison, for 
accounts were kept in such a different 
way under the old system that it was 
difficult to verify the results, and what 
appeared as the result was often wholly 
misleading. But, now that the new 
system had been in force for some years, 
he would be obliged if the hon. Gentle- 
man would say how far he was satisfied 
with the result. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Home Se- 
cretary had made every effort in his 
power to obtain satisfactory information 
on the subject; but, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, the information 
at the Home Office obtained before the 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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prisons were taken over by the State 
was not of a nature to give a result with 
anything like certainty. But he bad in 
his hands information for the five years 
previous to the taking over of the prisons, 
and also for five years since; and per- 
haps it would be the best way to read 
over the items. To the 31st of March, 
1879, the value of prison labour was, for 
the year preceding, £115,708 ; to March 
31st, 1880, £149,646 ; in 1881, in round 
figures, £148,000; in 1882, £135,000 ; 
and in 1883, to March 31st, £133,000. 
These were the five years since the 
prisons were taken over by the State. 
Then, the five years previous were—to 
September, 1874, the amount altogether 
was £105,000; 1875, £107,000; 1876, 
£114,000 ; and 1877, £120,000, showing 
a considerable increase in the net pro- 
ceeds of prison labour in the latter period 
of five years. It might be said the gross 
value was raised in the latter five years 
very considerably over the whole of the 
prisons of the country. Though it was 
difficult to give any certain figures in 
respect to the earnings in the former 
period, the figures given of the latter 
five years were entirely trustworthy, and 
might be taken as showing very satis- 
factorily that prison earnings had in- 
creased very much in value since that 
period. He might congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite on that result, 
because the opponents of the transfer 
to the State were of opinion that the 
transfer would have the very opposite 
effect. He (Mr. Hibbert) was one of 
those opponents, and he must say the 
figures he had just read had very much 
surprised him, and showed a much more 
satisfactory result than he expected. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked how 
it was that the estimated extra amount 
from Miscellaneous Receipts for 1883-4 
was £81,000, as against only £2,500 
for 1882-3? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the difference 
was made up by the proceeds of the sale 
of Westminster Prison. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND wished to 
know why the proceeds from prison 
labour were put down at exactly the 
same sum for 1883-4 as for 1882-3? 
Was it found that the proceeds of prison 
labour were exactly the same year by 
year? ‘I'he item he referred to would 
be found on page 232 of the Estimates. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, these were 
merely estimated receipts; and, of 
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course, they varied from year to year, 
being in some years higher than the 
figure put down. 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND said, of 
course he knew it was an Estimate ; but 
it was tho same Estimate last year, 
£20,000. He wanted to know what 
were the proceeds last year, and ventured 
to suggest that the actual Return of last 
year should be taken as the Estimate 
for the present year. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, this was the 
money absolutely received, so far as he 
was able to ascertain. The amount was 
very much the same from year to year; 
but this was not the whole value of 
prison labour—not the whole profit— 
because much was done in the way of 
work on the prisons and for the Depart- 
ments. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
understood that the £20,000 actually 
came into the Treasury ; but the figures 
given by the hon. Gentleman just now, 
showing the increase in the value of 
prison labour, included labour other 
than that in the actual receipts. 

Mr. HIBBERT: Yes; in the dif- 
ferent Government Departments. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
understood that; but here was an Esti- 
mate of £20,000, and last year’s Esti- 
mate was £20,000. Now, he wanted 
to know the amount of the actual re- 
ceipts of last year, and why it was not 
taken as an Estimate of the receipts of 
this year ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Estimate 
was made the same because the last 
Estimate was verified. This was the 
actual money received from the proceeds 
of making mats and other articles in 
prisons for sale, and the demand did not 
vary from year to year. It was because 
last year’s Estimate was verified that it 
was repeated this year. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, the 
evidence before the Commission on the 
Penal Servitude Acts showed that sales 
did vary from year to year. 

Vote agreed to. 

(9.) £138,518, to complete the sum 
for Reformatoriesand Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain. 

(10.) £17,520, to complete the sum 
for the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
observed there was again an increase 
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for Broadmoor Asylum, an increase for 
buildings. It was a most expensive es- 
tablishment. Hedid not know whether 
the Home Office contemplated selling the 
present Asylum and removing it, pro- 
viding another. The Home Office used 
to be continually engaged in trying to 
keep down the expenditure, and he was 
sorry to see it increased again. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the increase was 
very small indeed. For many years 
there had been a decrease, and the in- 
crease now was only £578. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £41,370, to complete the sum 
for the Lord Advocate and Criminal Pro- 
ceedings, Scotland. 


(12.) £41,506, to complete the sum 
for the Courts of Law and Justice, Scot- 
land. 


(13.) £25,491, to complete the sum 
for the Register House Department, 
Edinburgh. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, hoe 
should like to know how far matters 
had gone in the arrangement of the 
Sasine Office? It was to be done in 
two different ways; and, as he under- 
stood, it was to be brought up to the 
present time. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, great advances had been 
made, and he should be glad to explain 
to the right hon. Gentleman what had 
been done. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 
was formerly great danger of fire at the 
Register House. It was essential for 
such a building that it should be as 
nearly as possible fireproof. It appeared 
that it was the habit of the clerks, on 
leaving the Office, to rake the fires out of 
the grates; and the water supply and 
means of extinguishing a fire, should it 
occur, were very deficient. Had any 
steps been taken for security in this 
direction? If the Lord Advocate had 
no knowledge now, would he make note 
of it for inquiry ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batzour) said, he would take care to 
make inquiries in this direction. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
what was meant by the item ‘“ Registry 
of Hornings?”’ 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he could give the infor- 
mation ; but he was afraid the expla- 
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nation would be very tedious to the 
Committee. The term was derived from 
the old custom of putting debtors to the 
horn. It was a form of diligence or 
execution. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
was it still necessary ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Yes; it is. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £76,670, to complete the sum | 


for Prisons, Scotland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Colonel Nolan, Mr. O' Kelly, Mr. Findlater, Mr. 
O'Brien, Mr. Macfarlane.) 
[BILL 282.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
CotoneL NOLAN said, this was 
merely a small Bill, to allow of houses 
being taken and used as cholera hos- 
pitals, should they be required in Ire- 
land; and it had met with approbation 
from both sides of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Colonel Nolan.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (DURHAM) BILL. 

(Mr. Theodore Fry, Mr. Walter James, Mr: Lamb- 
ton, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Thomas Richardson, Mr. 
Gourley, Mr. James Thompson.) 

[BILL 21.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,’ 


‘* That the said Order be discharged.” 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he. 
heard the Clerk call the Motion that | 
this Order be discharged. He should | 
like to know what hon. Member moved | 
the discharge of the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discharge of | 
the Order is proposed in pursuance of | 
the directions by telegraph of Mr. Theo- 
dore Fry, whose name is on the back of 
the Bill. 


The Lord Advocate 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, was 
it possible to make a Motion in relation 
to a Bill by telegraph? Was it not 
| possible to put down the Bill for to- 
: morrow ? As a point of Order, he wished 
to know if an hon. Member, whose name 
was on the Bill, proposed to put it down 
for to-morrow, would the telegram stand 
| in the way? 
| Mr. SPEAKER: The House will 
take what course it thinks best. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there was a 
| Bill to make provision against false tele- 
' grams, and which the Postmaster Gene- 
‘ral much desired to proceed with, but 
| which had been blocked by the hon. 
/and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
| Warton). 
| Mr. T. RICHARDSON said, his name 
' was on the Bili, and he begged to pro- 
pose that the Bill be deferred till to- 

morrow. 





Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘this House will, To-morrow, resolve 
itself into the said Committee.””—( Mr. 
T. Richardson.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
| to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
| put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
this House will ‘ To-morrow’ resolve it- 
self into the said Committee.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word ‘‘ To- 
 smemeaee:” in order to insert the words 
|‘*Monday next,’—(Sir R. Assheton 
Cross, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
| ‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Ques- 
. tion.” 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Hartlepool 
| (Mr. T. Richardson) would give an un- 

dertaking that he would not try to 
| smuggle the Bill through at the end of 
| a Saturday Sitting. 
Question put. 
* The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
19: Majority 16.—/Div. List, No. 271.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 





Committee Zo-morrow. 


Mr. WARTON said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury said just now that there 
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was a Bill before the House relating to} Tox, Mr. Saxr, Viscount Lyarerox, Mr, 
forged telegrams which he had blocked. | agar Sir — hag “Ses. Viscount Eutyn, 
* . | Mr. Cuitpers, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Samveu 
He — to say there was no Bill be-| Mortey, Mr. James Campretyt, Mr. Hersert, 
fore the House containing any such pro- Mr. J. N. Ricuaxvsox, Mr. Hennent Giap- 
vision. | strong, and Mr. Pett:—Power to send for per- 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed | sons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
the Post Office (Protection) Bill con- | 4°r"™ 
tained such a provision. If that was | 
not the case, he would apologize for his NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1881-2, 


mistake. | Committee to consider the Savings and De. 
Mr. WARTON said, he rose to a ficiencies upon the Grants for Navy and 
point of Order Army Services in the year ended on the 31st 


é ° | day of March 1882, and the temporary sanction 
Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- | obtained from the ‘Treasury by the Navy and 


tion before the House. Army Departments to Expenditure not pro- 
, vided for in the Grants for that year, upon 
: Monday next. 
HOTIONS. ' Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts 
mdi — for the Navy and Army Departments, which 
| were presented upon the 19th day of February 
EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART (ADMINIS. last, be referred to the Committee. 


TRATION OF VOTES). House adjourned at a quarter 


Select Committee on the Administration of before Three o’clock, 
the Votes for Education, Science, and Art| 
nominated of,—Sir Jous Lussock, Mr, Erxinc- | 
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